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SHE   AND  I,   ETC. 


SHE  AND  I. 

Why  do  I  love  nvy  love  so  well  ? 

Why  is  she  all  in  all  to  me  ? 
I  try  to  tell,  I  cannot  tell, 

It  still  remains  a  mystery. 
And  why  to  her  I  am  so  dear 

I  cannot  tell,  although  I  try, 
Unless  I  find  both  answers  here  — 

She  is  herself,  and  I  am  I. 

.  Her  face  is  very  sweet  to  me. 

Her  eyes  beam  tenderly  on  mine ; 
But  can  I  say  I  never  see 

Face  fairer,  eyes  that  brighter  shine  ? 
This  thing  I  surely  cannot  say. 

If  I  speak  truth  and  do  not  lie ; 
Yet  here  I  am  in  love  tonday. 

For  she's  herself,  and  I  am  I. 

It  cannot  be  that  I  fulfil 

Completely  all  her  girlish  dreams ; 
For  far  beyond  my  real  still 

Her  old  ideal  surely  gleams. 
And  yet  I  know  her  love  is  mine, 

A  flowing  spring  that  cannot  dry : 
What  explanation  ?    This,  in  fine  — 

She  is  herself,  and  I  am  I. 

'Mid  all  the  cords  by  which  two  hearts 

Arc  drawn  together  into  one. 
This  is  a  cord  thaf  never  parts. 

But  strengthens  as  the  years  roll  on ; 
And  though,  as  seasons  hurry  past. 

Strength,  beauty,  wit,  and  genius  die. 
Till  death  strike  us  this  charm  will  last— 

She  is  herself,  and  I  am  I. 

She  is  herself,  and  I  am  I, 

Now,  henceforth,  evermore  the  same, 
Till  the  dark  angel  draweth  nigh. 

And  calleth  her  and  me  by  name ; 
Yea,  after  death  has  done  his  worst. 

Each  risen  soul  will  straightway  fly 
To  meet  the  other :  as  at  first 

She'll  be  herself,  I  shall  be  I. 

J.  ASHCROFT  NOBLB. 


IN  ARRAN. 


The  scent  of  heather  from  the  purple  hills 
Blends  with  the  sweet,  strong  breathings  of 

the  sea. 
The  lark  in  heaven,  the  plover  on  the  lea. 
Stray  into  silence,  as  the  star  that  stills 
All  labor,  with  her  silvern  lamp  fulfils 
Her  kindly  task,  and  men  from  toil  are  free. 
Now  gorgeous  clouds  like  Tyrian  tapestry 
Engird  the  sun,  whose  light  upon  them  thrills 
Richer  and  fairer  as  he  leaves  their  halls. 
Till  all  the  glory  vanishes ;  and  lo ! 
Swathed  m  a  cloud,  the  little  moon,  new- 
bom, 
Steals  timidlv  around  the  starry  walls. 
Until  the  first  cool  herald  breeze  shall  blow 

Upon  the  golden  eyelids  of  the  mom. 
Chambers' JournaL  J.  T.  LeVENS. 


SEA-DREAMS. 

Hot  noon  upon  a  great  green  sea  of  glass : 
No  wavelet  stirs  the  levels  of  sun-gold ; 
The  waters,  lying  wide  and  foamless,  hold 
White  pictures  of  the  sea-gulls  as  they  pass. 

Far  oflF,  a  long  brown  line  of  rocky  land 
Capped  with  red  gables  and  a  grey  church- 
spire  ; 
A  mountain  with  its  pinnacles  of  fire 
Behind  a  wilderness  of  yellow  sand. 

And  out  amid  the  sea  the  silver  trace 

Of   one  small  boat  that  slowly  leaves  the 

shores. 
Urged  by  the  drowsy  dip  of  rhythmic  oars : 
And  in  tne  boat  two  sitting  face  to  face. 

Sidney  A.  Alexander. 

CaaieU*8  Macasine. 


THE  ROAD  TO  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

0  RAYAL  in  thy  life  and  love  and  grief, 
Thou  tender  heart  and  type  of  womanhood, 
Who  teachest  sovereignly  the  sovereign  good 
Of  changeless  constancy  and  high  belief, 
And  simple  eagerness  to  bring  relief 
Wherever  sorrow  is,  and  send  the  food 
That  hunger  cries  for  which  is  understood 
Of  thee,  beloved,  thee — of  mourners  chief  I 

1  saw  thee  go  in  dazzling  pageantry 

To  give  God  thanks  that  he,  for  fifty  years, 
Has  given  England  to  thee,  of  his  grace. 
Said  I,  I  saw  thee  ?  —  Nay,  I  saw  not  thee. 
Nor  long  that  splendor — /,  through  sudden 

tears. 
Saw  only  at  thy  side  the  empty  place. 
Pall  Mall  Gaiette.  £.  R.  C. 


INDECISION. 


Invisible,  unspeakable,  whose- voice 
In  the  soft  murmur  of  this  neighboring  sea. 
From  the  beginning  everlastingly 

Is  thy  own  witness,  energize  my  choice : 

Even  now,  by  more  than  half  the  allotted  span 
Wisely  assiqned,  the  un returning  years 
In  timorous  doubts  and  all  too  scrupulous 
fears 

Have  dwindled  sore  my  little  term  of  man. 

Must  it  be  ever  thus  ?  even  to  the  end 

Fearing  to  do  aught  lest  I  do  the  wrong, 
Shall  I  my  spirit's  patrimony  spend  ? 
Arise,  O  God  I    this  hour   and  make  me 
strone : 
Let  me  this  nour  to  fruitful  usury  lend 
One  talent  in  the  napkin  buried  long. 

Spectator. 
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From  The  Church  Quarterly  Review. 
MGR.  DUPANLOUP.* 

In  very  early  forms  of  art  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  desire  for  completeness 
is  fatal  to  the  efiPect  intended  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  too  faithful  artist  rightly  feels 
that  from  no  single  point  of  view  can  the 
whole  of  his  subject  be  seen  ^  and  ren- 
dered; and  if  the  front  is  important,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  back  and  sides  are 
to  be  ignored.  A  really  exhaustive  por- 
trait must  represent  the  whole  man ;  and 
so  the  painter  walks  all  round  him,  and 
conscientiously  transfers  to  his  paper  all 
that  he  sees,  from  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west.  The  result  may  be  cum- 
brous and  shapeless ;  it  may  recall  no 
known  specimen  of  humanity  ;  it  may  be, 
in  the  phrase  of  Herodotus,  "like  any- 
thing rather  than  a  man;"  but,  at  all 
events,  it  is  complete  ;  it  leaves  out  noth- 
ing ;  no  one  can  ask  any  further  questions 
or  present  any  fresh  facts  in  regard  to  the 
subject  thus  displayed. 

A  like  method  has  become  common 
among  biographers,  with  something  like 
the  same  results.  It  seems  ungrateful  to 
complain  about  a  book  so  carefully  elabo- 
rated, and  so  rich  in  helpful  thoughts,  as 
the  "  Life  of  Bishop  Dupanloup,*'  written 
by  the  Abb^  Lagrange,  and  translated  by 
Lady  Herbert ;  but  its  true  worth  is  seri- 
ously impaired  by  the  danger  which  is 
threatening  almost  to  destroy  the  very 
conception  of  biography.  For  surely  in 
writing  a  man's  life,  as  in  painting  a  man^s 
portrait,  the  skill  of  omission  is  essential 
to  the  value  of  the  work.  A  map  is  not  a 
picture,  and  annals  are  not  biography.  A 
writer  who  loads  page  after  page  and 
chapter  after  chapter  with  details,  often 
absolutely  homogeneous  and  only  evincing 
over  again  some  trait  already  fully  de- 
scribed and  fastened  in  the  reader*s  mind, 
may  render  important  services  to  history, 
but  he  fails  of  the  true  work  of  a  biog- 

•  I.  VUd*  Mgr,  Dnpanioup,  Par  M.  UAbbb  F. 
Lagraitcb.    Quatri^rae  (Edition.     Paris,  1884. 

a.  Life  of  Mgr.  Ihtpanlottp,  By  the  Abbb  F.  La- 
ckancb;  translated  from  the  French  by  Lady  Hbr- 
bbxt.     London,  1885. 

3.  Seuvtnirs  d^  En/anc*  tt  dt  Jtutuut,  Par  E. 
Rbnan.    Treizt^me  (Edition.    Paris,  1886. 

4.  L§i  Caihaliques  Libiraux,  Rtvm  dti  Dtux 
MtmdeM,  1884.    15  AoAt,  15  D^cembre. 


rapher.  He  may  preserve  the  materials 
out  of  which  a  later  writer  may  conceive 
and  portray  the  great  roan's  character ;  he 
may  contribute  for  the  student  of  a  period 
one  aspect  of  the  events ;  he  may  illustrate 
with  new  specimens  and  instances  the 
truths  of  ethics :  but  he  does  not  give  to 
the  world  at  large  that  help  which  should 
be  all  men's  gain  from  a  noble  life ;  he 
does  not  set  before  us  the  character  that 
was  beyond  all  characteristics,  and  beneath 
all  energy  and  skill  in  action ;  he  does 
not  make  us  see,  in  its  unity  and  unique- 
ness, the  moral  form  that  lived  and 
wrought ;  he  does  not  bear  into  our  minds 
a  fresh  presence,  to  be  henceforward,  as 
it  were,  of  the  privy  council  of  our  life,  a 
voice  to  be  listened  for,  a  witness  to  be 
remembered,  a  rebuke  for  all  faint-heart- 
edness.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  get 
such  an  image  out  of  the  big  volumes  and 
the  throng  of  incidents  ;  but  we  roust  get 
it  for  ourselves,  with  more  expense  of  time 
and  industry  and  patience  than  most  men 
care  to  give  to  the  task.  And  so  the 
power  of  the  story  never  comes  to  many 
who  would  have  had  real  help  from  a  clear 
and  vivid  picture,  bold  and  salient  and 
strong  in  its  presentation  of  that  which 
was  at  the  heart  of  the  eventful  life  —  the 
man  who  lived  it.  The  first  virtue  of  a 
biographer  is  to  see  in  statuesque  dis- 
tinctness the  character  which  he  would 
make  us  see  ;  the  second  is  to  be  ruthless 
and  audacious  in  omissions.  To  borrow 
a  metaphor  from  Mr.  Browning,  the  biog- 
rapher must  recognize  his  lin^itations  in 
the  selection  of  details  just  as  a  cabin  pas- 
senger must  remember  the  scanty  space 
allowed  him  as  he  chooses  what  he  will 
take  with  him  on  his  voyage.  It  would  be 
delightful  to  take  everything  he  values  and 
enjoys ;  but  then  — 

Alas,  friend,  here's  the  agent — is't  the  name  ? 
The  captain,  or  whoever's  master  here  — 
You  see  him  screw  his  face  up;  what's  his 

cry 
Ere  you  set  foot  on  shipboard?  "Six  feet 

square  1  " 

And  in  spite  of  all  that  a  sensitive  and 
enthusiastic  nature  is  inclined  to  regard 
as  absolutely  indispensable,  the  cabin  pas- 
senger — and  the  biographer  —  must 
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understand  what  six  feet  mean, 
Compute  and  purchase  store  accordingly.* 

And  yet  the  biographer  of  Mgr,  Dupan- 
loup  might  well  plead  that  there  never  was 
a  life  much  more  difficult  to  bring  within 
the  compass  of  artistic  treatment  than 
his.  The  times  through  which  he  lived, 
his  continual  prominence  and  energy,  the 
great  variety  of  his  gifts  and  of  their  uses, 
his  restless  readiness  of  tongue  and  pen, 
his  fights  and  friendships,  his  unhesitating 
acceptance  of  every  task  that  a  conspicu- 
ous position  could  attract  —  these  are 
causes  which  might  seem  to  preclude  all 
hope  of  unity  in  the  portrayal  of  his  life. 
And  it  was,  perhaps,  impossible  for  any 
one  writing  so  near  to  the  events  quorum 
pars  ma/fna  fuit^  and  writing  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Abb^  Lagrange,  to  keep 
down  in  due  subordination,  or  to  compress 
in  just  proportions,  the  details  of  contro- 
versy and  policy  and  administration  which 
increase  the  bulk  and  diminish  the  effect 
of  these  volumes.  But  we  cannot  help 
regretting  the  result ;  most  of  all  for.  the 
fear  lest  in  the  range  and  speed  and  din 
and  glare  of  the  public  life  men  will  lose 
sight  of  the  real  greatness  which  was  in 
Mgr.  Dupanloup.  There  have  been  many 
who  have  been  as  brilliant  as  he  upon 
the  stage  of  history;  many  who  have 
in  the  long  run  exercised  far  more  effect 
upon  the  course  of  affairs.  But  there  are 
other  traits  in  his  life  and  work  which 
seem  to  belong  to  a  very  rare  type  of  char- 
acter, which  look  as  though  they  came  out 
of  that  inner  strength  and  purity  which 
lift  a  man  at  once  into  the  very  first  rank, 
and  make  him  really  worth  watching  and 
remembering. 

One  would  like  to  be  quit,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  of  the  ungracious  business  of 
finding  fault.  That  task  can  never  be  less 
welcome  than  when  one  deals  with  a 
"  labor  of  love,"  such  as  Lady  Herbert  has 
achieved  in  translating  the  work  of  the 
Abb^  Lagrange.  But  the  translation  suf- 
fers seriously  from  a  great  mistake  of 
judgment.  It  was  open  to  Lady  Herbert 
to  translate  the  abbe*s  French  quite  accu- 
rately ;  in  which  case  no  one  would  have 
complained    if   the    French    had   shown 

*  Bishop  Bloasram*s  Apology.    R.  Bnmnioi^ft  Po- 
etical Worlu,  ToL  ▼.,  p.  s66. 


through  the  English,  if  the  strong  and 
salient  characteristics  of  the  original  had 
defied  the  effort  of  translation,  and  the 
English  been  brackish,  as  it  were,  with 
French.  Or  the  con'ception  and  title  of 
a  translation  might  have  been  abandoned, 
and  we  might  have  had  an  English  pres- 
entation of  the  bishop*s  life,  based  upon 
the  abb^^s  work,  and  gathered  out  of  his 
volumes ;  in  which  case  the  language 
might  have  been  pure  and  natural  En- 
glish, and  the  bulk  of  the  book  judiciously 
retrenched.  But  Lady  Herbert  has  adopt- 
ed neither  of  these  plans.  We  have  neither 
the  accuracy  of  translation  nor  the  at- 
tractiveness of  an  independent  work. 
Phrases  and  sentences  are  here  and  there 
omitted ;  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that,  regarded  as  a  translation,  the  book 
seems  quite  recklessly  inaccurate ;  but 
still  the  language  in  many  passages  is 
plainly  hindered  and  disfigured  by  the 
influence  of  the  French  idiom.  One  in- 
stance will  suffice  to  show  the  extent  of 
the  freedom  with  which  the  original  has 
been  treated.   The  Abb^  Lagrange  writes : 

C*est  4  lui-m6me  que  nous  devons  ce  que 
nous  allons  pouvoir  raconter  de  ses  premieres 
ann^es.  Chateaubriand  a  dit  de  ses  **M6- 
moires,*'  "  Si  telle  partie  de  ce  travail  m'a  plus 
attach^  que  telle  autre,  c*est  ce  qui  regarde 
ma  jeunesse,  le  coin  le  plus  ignor^  de  ma 
vie.''  On  pourrait  ajouter,  et  le  plus  rev^la- 
teur.  Non  certes  "pour  remonter  le  cours 
de  ses  belles  ann<fes  *'  comme  Chateaubriand, 
mais  dans  un  sentiment  autrement  s^rieux,  de 
profonde  humility  et  de  reconnaissance,  1' Abb^ 
Dupanloup,  en  184B,  pendant  une  retraite  qu'ii 
fit  k  Issy,  se  plut  k  ecrire,  sous  rceil  de  Dieu, 
de  simples  notes,  k  Tusage  de  son  &me,  inti- 
tul^es,  Souvenirs  de  ce  que  f€u  fait  de  mal  et  de 
ce  que  Dieu  m*afait  de  bien,* 

Now  the  corresponding  passage  in  Lady 
Herbert's  book  is  this :  — 

We  owe  to  himself  the  account  of  his  early 
years.  Chateaubriand  says  in  his  "Me> 
moirs,"  "If  any  portion  of  this  work  has 
been  more  interesting  to  me  than  the  other,  it 
relates  to  my  youth,  that  unknown  comer  of 
my  life."  With  a  far  deeper  feeling,  and 
with  intense  humility  and  gratitude,  the  Abb^ 
Dupanloup  in  1848,  during  a  retreat  at  Issy, 
wrote  some  simple  notes  on  his  childhood  for 
the  good  of   his  own   soul,  and  which  he 

*  Via  de  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  tome  L,  p.  3. 
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headed  with  the  words,  RecotUcHons  of  what  I 
have  done  wrongs  and  of  the  good  which  God  has 
done  to  me.* 

Some  comments  might  be  made  on  the 
grammar  of  these  words;  but  they  are 
quoted  here  only  to  illustrate  the  extreme 
liberty  which  again  and  again  is  taken  in 
dealing  with  the  original.  Instances  at 
least  as  marked  might  be  multiplied  to 
almost  any  extent :  thus  twenty-five  lines 
of  French  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
xxix.,  concerning  the  Abb^  Dupanloup^s 
grief  for  his  mother's  death,  are  repre- 
sented by  eight  lines  of  English.  This  is 
surely  inconsistent  with  the  title  of  a 
translation;  and  the  importance  of  insist- 
ing on  accuracy  in  such  matters  forbids 
its  being  left  without  very  serious  cen- 
sure. 

At  the  same  time  there  cannot  be 
claimed  for  the  English  version  the  coun- 
terbalancing advantage  of  having  got  clear 
from  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
French:  "I  embrace  you  with  all  my 
heart ; ''  '*  how  useful  such  little  gifts  are 
towards  young  men ; "  **an  eminent  cate- 
chist,  the  hope  and  ambition  of  all  moth- 
ers " —  such  expressions  as  these  keep 
the  flitting  sense  of  the  original  always 
hovering  about  the  reader's  mind;  the 
French  idiom  is  seen,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eye,  while  he  is  looking 
at  the  page  of  English. 

Lastly  (and  the  word  is  written  with 
real  relish),  far  more  care  should  be  given 
to  the  revision  of  the  proof-sheets.  "Its 
fame  resounded  far  beyond  the  diocese, 
and  was  as  eagerly  read  by  the  laity  as  by 
the  clergy;"!  "Another  admirable  play 
of  Sophocles,  the  '  CEdipus  at  Colonna ; '  % 
"  Oculi  omnium  in  te  sperant,  Domine,  et 
tu  das  ill!  escam  in  tempore  opportuno  "  § 
—  the  sight  of  sentences  like  these  seri* 
ously  interrupts  the  enjoyment  of  any 
book. 

There !  the  graceless  and  unwelcome 
part  of  the  critic's  work  is  done  at  last,  and 
we  may  turn  to  look  at  the  life  and  char- 
acter which  Lady  Herbert  is  most  rightly 

t  Life  of  Mgr.  Dopanlovp,  voL  L,  p.  a. 

t  VoL  L,  p.  351. 

X  VoL  i.,  p.  457.  Travellers  to  Einsiedeln  shoald  be 
waui>ed  not  to  seek  it,  according  to  Lady  Herbert's 
directions,  in  the  Black  Forest  (i.  93>> 

f  Vol.  L,  p.  17. 


anxious  to  set  before  the  mind  and  heart 
of  English  readers.  Let  us  first  try  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  ways  by  which  the 
great  Bishop  of  Orleans  was  trained  for  all 
his  work  ;  then  let  us  glance  at  the  aston- 
ishing activity  of  his  life,  the  ceaseless 
and  brilliant  energy  with  which  he  threw 
himself  into  all  the  manifold  complexity 
of  strife  and  stir  around  him,  the  zeal  and 
versatility  with  which  he  took  the  tasks  of 
twenty  men ;  and  then  let  us  pause  to 
look  rather  more  steadily  at  those  aspects 
of  his  career  which  seem  to  yield,  as  we 
gaze  at  them,  the  gravest,  highest  lessons 
which  he  has  to  teach  us. 

Fdlix  Antoine  Philibert  Dupanloup  was 
born  on  January  3,  1802,  at  the  village  of 
Saint  Fdlix,  between  Annecy  and  Cham- 
b^ry,  and  the  former  of  these  two  places 
was  the  scene  of  his  childhood.  He  began 
life  with  no  advantages  to  make  success 
or  greatness  likely ;  nay,  with  hindrances 
as  serious  as  could  well  beset  him.  All 
that  helped  him  in  his  early  years  he 
owed  to  the  love  and  self-denial  of  his 
mother;  and  in  his  letters  and  elsewhere 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  depth  of  reverence 
and  affection  with  which  he  owned  the 
debt.  There  are  graceful,  loving  letters 
from  the  young  seminarist :  — 

Bonne  m^re,  je  t'aime,  je  pense  ^  toi  dans 
men  travail ;  je  dis,  c'est  pour  Dieu  et  pour 
ma  m^re.  .  .  .  Adien,  ma  mire,  je  vais  aller 
bi  la  messe  de  minuit;  je  prierai  pour  toi  ce 
Dieu  nouveau-n^,  qui  eut  une  mire  aussi  et 
Taimait  bien  tendrement.  Ton  tendre  fils. 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  64.) 

She  enters  into  the  first  and  inmost 
thoughts  of  his  life  as  a  priest :  "  Mais, 
pour  moi,  vois-tu,  il  n'ya  qu'une  seule  per- 
sonne  que  je  ddsire  k  ma  premiere  messe, 
et  c'est  ma  mire  "  *  (p.  86).  Throughout 
all  those  stages  of  his  work  in  which  such 
an  arrangement  was  possible  he  lived  with 
his  mother,  and  when  he  was  superior  of 
St.  Nicholas  he  secured  for  her  a  lodging 
close  by,  and  never  passed  a  single  day 
without  going  to  see  her.  But  when  she 
was  dying,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  only  a 
few  weeks  before  her  son  was  made  Bishop 

*  CL  Soarenirs  d'enfance,  E.  Renan,  p.  176:  "Le 
plus  beau  trait  da  caract&re  de  M.  Dupanloap  ^tait 
P  amour  qu'  il  a?ait  poor  ta  mire." 
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of  Orleans,  he  felt  how  far  his  care  and 
loyalty  had  stayed  below  the  level  of  his 
mother's  self-forgetful  tenderness,  and 
there  are  very  touching^  words  in  the  pages 
that  tell  of  those  days  in  his  life  :  — 

Je  b^nis  Dieu  de  ces  demiires  ann^es. 
Mais  auparavant  tout  avait  6te  peine.  .  .  . 
£t  je  ne  parle  pas  de  toutes  les  peines  que  Je 
lui  donnais  par  ma  froideur,  men  indiii(^ 
rence  apparente,  mes  duret^s.  Oh  t  qu'il  faut 
prendre  garde  que  le  pretre  n'^teigne  le  ills. 
Ce  ne  peut  6tre  la  volonte  de  Dieu.  (Tome 
i.,  p.  525.) 

Again,  as  he  looks  back  very  soon  after 
her  death,  he  writes :  — 

Depuis  que  je  l*ai  perdue,  je  vols  qu'elle 
tenait  dans  men  coeur  et  dans  ma  vie  une 
place  immense.  Je  lui  donnais  peu  de  temps ; 
ma  vie  ^tait  ailleurs;  mais  il  n'y  avait  rien 
dans  ma  vie  et  dans  men  temps  oil  elle  ne  fut. 
II  y  a  mille  choses  auxquelles  je  m'aperfois 
que  je  ne  tenais  qu*^  cau;.e  d'elle ;  je  les  aimais 
parce  que  ces  choses  lui  faisaient  plaisir. 
Aujourd*hui  que  ma  mire  n*y  est  plus,  toutes 
ces  choses  sent  mortes  ix>ur  moi.  Je  sens 
que  dans  les  choses  m€me  les  plus  indiff^- 
rentes,  ma  mire  y  ^tait     (P.  529.) 

One  may  venture  thus  to  dwell  on  the 
love  of  the  mother  and  the  son,  not  only 
for  the  other  instances  which  it  may  recall 
of  great  lives  moved  by  a  like  force,  but 
also  because  it  had  an  unshared  power 
over  F^lix  Dupanloup.  In  face  he  was 
very  singularly  like  his  mother,  and  many 
traits  of  his  character  he  drew  from  her. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  '*  digne  de  ce  culte 
filial ;  femme  cxtdrieurement  tris-simple, 
mais  belle  et  riche  nature  ;  d*une  culture 
ordinaire,  mais  avec  des  qualit^s  qui  ne 
r^taient  pas ;  une  trempe  ^nergique,  une 
sensibility  profonde,  un  rare  bon  sens,  une 
ardente  foi."  ♦  It  is  not  hard  to  trace  in 
the  bishop*s  thoughts  and  life  the  reap- 
pearance of  most  of  these  characteristics. 

His  school-days  began  at  Annecy ;  but 
the  tokens  of  promise  soon  encouraged  a 
great  venture,  and  with  very  scanty  means 
and  manifold  anxiety  his  mother  decided 
to  take  him  to  Pans,  whither  they  came 
with  an  aunt  and  a  cousin  towards  the  end 
of  1809,  when  little  F^lix  was  between 
seven  and  eight;  and  there  he  was  pres- 
ently sent  to  school  at  the  College  Sainte- 
Barbe.  At  about  this  time,  when  he  was 
ten  or  eleven  years  old,  he  had  an  expe- 
rience which,  discoura^ng  as  it  seemed, 
probably  bore  good  fruit  in  his  later  work. 
He  learnt  how  children  should  no/  be 
dealt  with;  the  dreary,  ill-arranged  cate- 
chizing at  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  and  the 

*  Vi«  (U  Mgr.  Dnpuloapk  L  pi« 


stiffness  and  dryness  of  the  old  priest  who 
heard  his  first  confession,  probably  often 
came  back  to  him  as  a  useful  and  warning 
memory.  At  twelve  and  a  half,  having 
been  rejected  at  St.  S^verin  as  too  young 
to  be  prepared  for  his  first  communion,  he 
found  his  way  to  St.  Sulpice.  His  biog- 
rapher has  good  reason  for  the  words, 
'*  Le  voilk  oii  Dieu  Tattend ;  tout  son  ave- 
nir  allait  se  decider  \k  "  (tome  i.,  p.  13). 

Since  the  time  of  M.  Olier  the  work  of 
catechizing  had  been  foremost  in  the  care 
and  fame  of  St.  Sulpice.  By  the  elabora- 
tion of  catechisms  and  the  devotion  of 
catechists  the  parish  had  first  been  lifted 
out  of  the  abyss  of  neglect  and  misery  and 
infidelity  ana  vice  into  which  ii  had  sunk, 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  catechetical 
instruction  had  been  elaborated  to  con* 
spicuous  excellence.*  F6\\x  Dupanloup 
felt  at  once,  it  mav  be  with  the  dawning 
sensitiveness  of  tne  future  catechist,  the 
height  and  beauty  of  the  work  that  was 
going  on :  "II  y  avait  \k  comme  une  at- 
mosphire  de  silence,  de  religion,  de  re- 
cueillement,  de  docility,  de  smc^ritd  qui 
me  toucha  "  (p.  14).  He  joined  the  class  at 
once,  and  was  drawn  still  further  into 
sympathy  and  confidence  by  the  simple 
kindliness  with  which  he  was  welcomed. 
He  tells  the  story  very  frankly  and  charm* 
in^ly  in  his  '*£ntretiens  sur  le  cattf- 
chisme,"  whence  it  is  drawn  by  M.  La- 
grange. Henceforward  St.  Sulpice,  its 
teaching,  its  discipline,  its  character,  its 
friendships,  became  the  fashionine  and 
animating  forces  of  his  life.  There  ne  was 
prepared  for  his  first  communion  and  for 
confirmation.!  There  he  first  received  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  and  knew  •*  les  myst^rieux 
dpanchements  de  T&me  tfmue  d*ua  enfant 
dans  le  cceur  de  J^sus-Christ,  qui  lui 
reserve  pour  ce  solennel  et  doux  moment 
ses  plus  ineffables  tendresses"  (p.  23). 
There  he  was  confirmed ;  there  the  thought 
of  seeking  holy  orders  grew  gradually 
clearer  and  less  timid  in  his  mind ;  and 
thence  he  was  sent,  "  with  a  free  burse," 
towards  the  close  of  1815  to  'Ma  Petite 
Communaut^,"  a  school  in  close  alliance 

•  CL  M^thode  de  Saint  Sulpice  dans  la  direction  det 
cat^hismes  (Paris;  Lecoffre,  1S74):  a  complete  ac* 
count  of  all  the  details  in  the  system,  orfrantiation,  and 
arrangement  of  the  various  kinds  of  catechisms 

t  He  found  st  St.  Sulpice  a  very  different  confessor 
from  his  old  friend  at  St.  Etienne,  and  he  lells  in  a  few 
graceful  words  the  happiness  that  came  to  him  after  he 
6rst^  went  for  confession  to  M.  de  Keravenant :  **  Je 
sortis  tr^s-heureux.  Je  me  souviens  encore  dn  bon- 
heur  et  de  1' entrain  avec  lesquels  f  allai,  ce  jour-li, 
f aire  une partie  de  barres  au  Luxembourg;.  Jamais  je 
ne  m'^uis  senti  si  l^er.  Jamais  mes  camarades  ne 
m'avaient  vu  si  intr^pide  4  la  course,  sans  se  douter  de 
ce  QUI,  cejour-li,  m' avait  rendu  encore  meilleor  coureur 
qtt*4  rordtnaire  "  (tome  L,  p.  17). 
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with  St.  Sulpice,  **  destin^e  k  chercher  et 
k  soutenir  les  vocations  sacerdotales " 
(p.  28).  There  he  stayed  for  three  years 
with  many  troubles  in  them ;  for  M.  Poi- 
loup,  the  superior,  was  voung  and  mis- 
understood the  lad ;  he  missed  the  consid* 
erateness  and  affection  of  his  friends  at 
St  Sulpice,  and  the  happiest  and  perhaps 
the  most  fruitful  hours  in  these  years 
were  those  in  which  he  was  taken,  with  the 
other  bovs  of  the  community,  to  the  Cat^- 
chisroe  de  Perseverance  at  the  welUoved 
church.  But  it  was  a  welcome  change 
when  he  was  removed,  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  training,  to  the  Seminarv 
of  St.  Nicholas  —  the  seminary  to  which 
some  fifteen  years  later  he  was  to  come 
again,  as  its  superior.  There  for  three 
years  he  worked  hard,  with  happiness  and 
success.  But  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant element  gained  at  this  time  in  his 
preparation  for  the  positions  to  which  he 
was  afterwards  called  came  bv  two  friend- 
ships—  one  with  the  two  brothers  De 
Moligny,  who  welcomed  him  to  their 
beautiful  home  at  Courcelles;  the  other 
with  the  Due  de  Rohan,  who,  after  a 
terrible  sorrow,  had  turned  his  back  upon 
the  world  and  was  now  on  the  verge  of 
his  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  He 
formed  a  sudden  and  close  friendship  with 
the  young  Dupanloup,  who  thenceforward 
was  constantly  at  La  Roche-Guyon,  the 
duke's  ch&teau  by  the  Seine.  Among  the 
group  of  friends  whom  he  met  there  he 
probably  learned  lessons  which  stood  him 
in  cood  stead  through  all  his  subsequent 
work,  while  at  the  same  time  he  came 
under  the  wise  and  encouraging  and  help- 
ful influence  of  M.  Borderies,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Versailles.  To  his  influence  he 
ascribed  a  new  beginning  in  his  life,  and 
probably  he  understood  the  impulse  and 
the  power  which  most  told  upon  him :  "  Je 
trouvais  quelqu^un  qui  m*aimait  et  qui 
m'estimait;  aimait  et  estimait  ce  qu'il  y 
avait  de  bon  en  moi,  pour  le  rendre  meil- 
leur:  il  en  avait  Tespoir,  le  ddsir,  et  me  le 
faisait  sentir.*'  *  It  was  under  these  con- 
ditions that  he  gradually  received  into 
himself  the  best  characteristics  of  the 
clergy  of  the  French  Church,  and  began 
to  drink  in  the  spirit  which  was  to  be 
secured  for  his  lifelong  help  by  the  next 
sta^e  in  his  education  —  the  tour  years 
which  he  spent  at  Issy  and  at  St.  Sulpice.f 


*  Tome  i.,  p*  ii*  Some  years  later  he  added  in  a 
nuuKioal  note  to  theM  word«  the  characteristic  thought : 
''ITest  tout  le  secret  de  Taction  sur  les  imes.'* 

f  "  Lc  grand  s^minaire  du  dioc^  de  Paris,  ^est  la 
S^minaire  Saint-Solpice,  comoos^  lui-mftme  en  qoelqua 
■ortc  da  deux  maiaoni,  cella  oa  Paris  et  la  suficnrsala 


"Le  nom  de  Saint-Sulpice  doit  m'dtre 
cher  jusqu'au  dernier  soupir,"  he  says 
himself ;  **  L'^vftque  d*Orl^ans  est  un  vrai 
enfant  de  Saint-Sulpice "  .  .  .  "nul  n^en 
a  plus  avidement  recueilli  et  plus  fiddle* 
mentgard^  Tesprit "  (tome  i.  55)  adds  his 
biographer.  It  is  probably  impossible  to 
enter  rightly  into  his  character  and  work 
without  a  thorough  study  of  the  famous 
seminary  to  which  he  owed  so  much. 
And  such  a  study  would  have  elements  of 
fascinating  interest;  for  two  books  have 
lately  been  given  to  the  world  which  de- 
serve comparison,  and  might  perhaps 
throw  a  eood  deal  of  light  on  one  an- 
other. The  first  is  M.  Renan*s  "  Souve- 
nirs d*enfance  et  de  jeunesse,"  in  which 
he  gives  us,  with  characteristic  grace  and 
insolence,  with  an  unfailing  power  of  at- 
traction and  of  repulsion,  his  account  of 
the  character  and  work  of  Issy  and  St. 
Sulpice.  The  other  is  M.  I  card's  laree 
and  exhaustive  volume  entitled  "Tradi- 
tions de  la  Compagnie  des  Prdtres  de 
Saint-Sulpice.''  Here  we  have  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  whole  course  of  teaching 
and  training  and  discipline,  in  life  and 
thought,  in  mind  and  morals,  adopted 
with  the  candidates  for  ordination ;  begin- 
ning from  such  simple  virtues  as  not 
crossing  one's  legs  and  not  putting  one's 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  **ne  ddployant 
pas  sa  serviette  avant  que  les  personnes 
les  plus  respectables  n'aient  d^ploy^  la 
leur, '♦and  going  onto  the  highest  con- 
ceptions and  means  of  progress,  ethical, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual,  in  the  Christian 
and  the  priestly  life.  The  book  is  elab- 
orate and  thoughtful,  and,  taken  together 
with  such  light  as  M.  Lagrange  and  M. 
Renan,  from  ver^  different  quarters,  cast 
upon  it,  might  give  us  a  vivid  and  valua- 
ble insight  into  the  real  life  and  worth  of 
St.  Sulpice.f  But  the  in(juiry  would  go 
far  beyond  tne  utmost  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle. It  must  suffice  here  to  mark  the 
^eat  part  which  Issy  and  St.  Sulpice  had 
in  the  life  of  Fdlix  Dupanloup.  It  was 
no  little  thing  that  he  came  to  know  at 
this  time  the  P^re  de  Ravignan  and  the 
P^re  Lacordaire ;  X  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ork  of 


d*IssT«  oik  Ton  fait  les  deux  ann^es  de  philosophie. 
Ces  aeux  siminaires  n'en  font,  4  proprenient  parler, 
qu*un  seuL  L'un  est  la  suite  da  1' autre ;  tous  deux  se 
niunissent  en  certaines  circonstances;  la  congregation 

Sui  foumit  les  mattres  est  la  mime."    (£.   Renan, 
oorenirs  d'enfance  et  de  jeunesse,  p.  aoo).     Fdlix  Du- 
panloup was  ai  Issy  from  i8ai  to  1823,  at  St.  Sulpice 
from  iSaj  to  1875. 
*  M.  Icard,  Traditions,  etc.,  p.  135. 
t  Cf.  also  M.  oner's  Pietas  Seminarii  Sancti  Sul* 
pitii(LacofiFre,  i88s> 

t  His  estimate  of  and  relations  with  the  latter  would 
raward  a  careful  atady.    But*  indeed,  a  separate  article 
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these  years  is  told  in  two  sentences :  **Z^ 
vie  surnaturelU  s'^tablit  d^s  lors  en  moi 
dans  une  certaine  solidity  qui  a  depuis 
soufEert  bien  des  aHaiblissements,  mais 
qui  ne  s^est  gu^re  ddmentie  ^i&vement, 
je  le  crois  "  (p.  58).  And  then :  "  C'est  Ik 
que  Tordre  divin  et  surnaturel  de  faction 
pastorale  sur  les  &mes  commen^a  k  m*6tre 
r^v^l^.  •  .  .  Depuis,  tout  ce  qui  n^est  pas 
cela,  tout  ce  aui  n'est  pas  Taction  pure 
sur  les  &mes,  n^est  rien  pour  moi  '*  (p.  72). 
The  vivid  and  abiding  sense  of  the  super- 
natural ;  the  sure  and  solid  realization  of 
the  things  eternal  and  unseen;  the  love 
and  zeal  for  souls,  supreme,  engrossing, 
animating,  and  illuminating :  these  surely 
were  the  two  greatest  and  highest  lessons 
that  could  be  given  to  a  man  on  the  eve  of 
bis  ordination;  nothing  better  could  be 
wished  from  any  course  of  training  than 
that  a  priest  should  trace  back  to  it  such 
gifts  as  these;  and  no  other  enrichment 
of  the  mind  and  heart  could  go  so  far 
towards  making  him  great  with  the  lowli- 
ness of  God's  servants. 

At  the  close  of  1824  he  was  ordained 
deacon ;  but  he  remained  still  at  St.  Sul- 
pice,  until,  on  December  18,  1825,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  priesthood,  by  Mgr.  de 
Qu^Ien,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.    That 

{>relate,  together  with  M.  Borderies,  had 
ong  seen  the  exceptional  character  and 
gifts  of  the  young  cleric;  he  was  sum- 
moned at  once  to  Rve  at  the  archiepisco- 
pal  palace,  as  one  of  a  group  of  priests 
gathered  there  by  the  archbishop  for  study 
and  for  special  work;  and,  by  an  act  of 
remarkable  discernment,  his  energy  was 
concentrated  at  once  on  that  whicn  was 
probably  the  very  best  and  most  success- 
ful bit  of  work  he  ever  did  —  the  cate- 
chisms in  the  little  chapel  by  the  Church 
of  the  Assumption,  which  was  then  taking 
the  place  of  the  still  closed  Madeleine. 

As  one  reads  his  life  and  certain  of  his 
writings  this  part  of  his  manifold  labors 
comes  out  gradually  but  clearly  into  its 
due  prominence;  and  it  was  most  dear 
and  congenial  to  him.  In  it  every  gift  of 
his  mind  and  heart  found  full  and  unhin- 
dered play ;  it  was  rich  in  happiness  and 
gromise;  and  he  himself,  one  majr  well 
elieve,  would  after  all  have  called  it  the 
greatest  as  well  as  the  brightest  work  he 
ever  did.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  strife 
and  fame  and  grandeur  and  applause  he 
looked  back  to  it  with  unchanged  enthusi- 
asm and  afiEection ;  to  it  he  dedicated  some 

of  considerable  leofcth  might  well  be  writtea  on  the  one 
sabiect  of  hts  friendships  and  alliances  with  men  such 
as  Mcr.  Borderies,  M.  de  Moatalembert,  M.  do  Fal- 
loox*  M.  Thiers,  M.  Couaiib 
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of  his  most  important  books ;  *  and  it  is 
with  unmistakable  sincerity  that  he  dwells 
on  this  periocl  of  his  life  in  the  great 
"  Entretiens  sur  la  predication  populaire,'* 
published  when  he  was  at  the  height  of 
his  glory  in  1864 :  — 

Si  vous  me  permettiez  ici,  messieurs,  nn 
souvenir  personnel,  je  vous  dirais  en  toute 
simplicity,  c'est  aux  Catechismes  que  je  dois 
tout.  Pour  moi,  ah  I  que  les  enfants,  qui  ont 
^t^  men  premier  amour  et  le  premier  devoue- 
ment  de  ma  vie,  en  soient  aussi  le  dernier,  t 

To  the  development  and  extension  in 
his  diocese  of  the  work  of  catechizing  he 
devoted  his  utmost  energy  and  care ;  and 
some  of  his  very  best  writing  has  this 
aim.  The  impression  of  the  immense 
rivilege  and  importance  of  such  labors 
ad  been  borne  in  to  him  at  St.  Sulpice; 
it  was  completed  and  ensured  at  the 
Chapel  of  the  Assumption,  and  he  retained 
it  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  had  already 
begun,  during  his  diaconate  and  before 
leaving  the  seminary,  to  bear  some  part  in 
the  work  of  the  catechisms  connected  with 
the  Madeleine;  but  it  now  became  his 
especial  charge,  the  appointed  field  for  the 
powers  of  his  ordained  life ;  and  he  threw 
himself  into  the  dutv  with  characteristic 
energy  and  with  brilliant  effect.  **  II  s*y 
absorbait  tout  entier;  et  renon^ant  cou- 
rageusement  k  tout  minist^re  <$tranger  k 
son  oeuvre,  k  toute  predication  dans  Paris, 
il  donnait  k  ses  catechismes  tout  son 
temps  et  tout  son  coeur  "  (tome  i,,  p.  91^. 
To  this  one  work  he  devoted  himself 
wholly ;  for  the  first  six  years  he  wrote 
out  aU  his  catechizings  beforehand  at  full 
length  X  **  Son  grand  art  etait  de  donner 
de  IMmportance  k  tout"  (p.  96).  The 
characteristics  and  progress  ot  every 
child  in  all  the  hundreds  who  formed  his 
classes  were  recorded  carefully  in  his 
note-books ;  no  care,  no  toil  was  spared ; 
and  all  his  matchless  gifts  of  eloquence 
and  quickness  and  sympathy  were  lavished 
with  delight  and  enthusiasm  upon  this  one 
task.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  cate- 
chisms became  famous  throughout  and 

*  Especially  L*oravre  par  excellence,  ou  entretiens 
sar  le  cat^hisme. 

t  Entretiens  sur  U  predication  popolaire,  pp.  434, 
435. 

%  Ibid.,  p.  aoo.  There  have  been  in  our  own  com* 
monion  some  who  have  had  wisdom  and  warm-hearted- 
ness enough  to  discern,  as  clearly  as  Mgr.  Dnpanloup 
did,  the  pre-eminent  importance  of  catechitin^  as  an 
integral  oart  in  the  work  of  a  parish.  An  intimate 
friend  of  the  late  Ticar  of  St.  Andrews,  Wells  Street, 
can  recall  his  saving:  "If  I  have  ever  done  any  good 
at  all  as  a  parish  priest  — which  may  well  be  donbted 
—  it  has  been  in  my  Saturday  classes.  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  every  day  I  live  that  catechetical 
instruction  it  the  only  sure  foundation  on  whidi  yoo 
can  properly  boild  people  up  in  the  faith.** 
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bejrond  France ;  nor  that  the  young  cate* 
chist  soon  found  himself  rich  both  in  good 
repute  and  in  afiFection;  nor  yet  that  he 
clearly  felt  that  his  own  soul  and  all  his 

Sowers  were  growing  beyond  all  that  he 
ad    anticipated   in    the    strenuous    and 
happ^  activity  of  congenial  work. 

It  is  necessary  to  pass  over  several 
scenes  of  his  life  tn  this  period,  which  do 
not  admit  of  being  summarily  told;  his 
relations  with  the  Orleans  princes;  his 
foundation  of  the  Academy  of  St  Hya- 
cinth ;  his  share  in  the  beginning  of  the 
great  Conferences  de  Notre  Dame  (2,  work 
which  brought  him  into  close  and  delicate 
relations  with  P^re  Lacordaire);  and 
finally  the  tangled  troubles  which  led  to 
his  removal  from  his  trust  at  the  Made- 
leine —  the  trust  in  which  he  could  hardly 
have  a  successor.  It  was  a  heart-break- 
ing sorrow  and  disappointment  to  him; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  Mgr.  de  Qu^len 
found  for  him  a  task  wholly  apt  ^r  his 
heart  and  mind.  For  about  eighteen 
months  he  was  a  curate  at  St.  Rocn ;  and 
then,  in  the  late  autumn  of  1837,  he  was 
appointed  superior  of  the  Petit  Sdmi- 
n2Lire   de  Saint  Nicolas   du    Chardonnet 

—  the  school  where  he  himself  had  been 
happy  and  distinguished  as  a  boy.  He 
had  not  held  that  post  for  twelve  months 
when  there  came  to  the  seminary  a  young 
Breton,  who  had  just  been  gaining  sul  the 
prizes  in  the  distant  college  of  Tr^guier 

—  a  lad  destined  to  attract  attention  to 
all  places  and  people  concerned  in  training 
him  for  his  conspicuous  and  perhaps 
unique  position  as  M.  Ernest  Renan. 

The  chapter  in  the  "  Souvenirs  d^en- 
fance*'  which  treats  of  this  stage  of  M. 
Renan^s  progress  into  prominence  is  cer- 
tainly of  fascinating  interest ;  and  in  lan- 
guage marked  with  all  the  fresh  charm  of 
a  modesty  that  has  never  been  overworked 
he  lays  on  Mgr.  Dupanloup  a  very  serious 
responsibility.  **  M.  Dupanloup  m*avait  k 
la  lettre  transfigure.  Du  pauvre  petit  pro- 
vincial le  plus  lourdement  engag^  dans  sa 
gatne,  il  avait  tir^  un  esprit  ouvert  et 
actif."*  The  picture  drawn  of  the  life  at 
Saint  Nicolas  deserves  a  study  in  detail, 
but  three  salient  and  sugsestive  points 
are  all  that  may  here  be  selected.  They 
are  points  in  Mer.  DupanIoup*s  character 
and  power  which  give  the  clue  to  a  great 
deal  of  his  subsequent  brilliancy.  M. 
Renan  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  strength 
and  life  that  were  in  the  superior :  "  II 
est  certain  qu*il  ^crasait  tout  autour  de 
lui"(p.  179).    "II  fut  pour  moi  ce  qu'il 

*  SoavcoirB,  etc.,  p.  195. 


^tait  pour  tous,  un  principe  de  vie  '*  (p. 
177).  He  remarks  in  him  already  an  ex- 
traordinary skill  in  making  others  work  : 
"  Ce  quMl  dtait,  c'^tait  un  ^veilleur  incom- 
parable; pour  tirer  de  chacun  de  ses 
^l^ves  la  somme  de  ce  quMl  pouvait  don- 
ner,  personne  ne  T^galait  "  (p.  179).  And 
lastly  he  shows  how  evident  already  were 
the  instinct  and  enthusiasm  for  education 
which  were  to  form  the  impulse  of  many 
labors  and  man^  fights:*  "L'^crivain, 
Torateur,  chez  lui,  ^taient  de  second  ordre ; 
r^ucateur  ^tait  tout  k  fait  sans  ^gal  ^' 
(p.  178).  Seven  years  later  when  he  was 
turning  away  from  St.  Sulpice  and  from 
the  thought  of  ordination,  M.  Renau  had 
occasion  to  recognize,  as  he  frankly  owns, 
a  yet  higher  quanty  in  his  former  teacher : 

Je  trouvai  chez  M.  Dupanloup  cette  grande 
et  chaleureuse  entente  des  choses  de  T&me 

3ui  foisait  sa  superiority.  Je  fus  avec  lui 
'une  extreme  franchise.  Le  cdt^  scientifique 
lui  ^chappa  tout  ji  fait ;  quand  je  lui  parlai  de 
critique  allemande,  il  fut  surpris.  .  .  .  Mais 
quel  Don,  grand  et  noble  coeurl  J'ai  U  sous 
raes  yeuz  un  petit  billet  de  sa  main :  *'  Avez- 
vous  besoin  de  quelque  argent  ?  ce  serait  tout 
simple  dans  votre  situation.  Ma  pauvre 
bourse  est  2i  votre  disposition.  Je  voudrais 
pouvolr  vous  ofifrir  des  biens  plus  pr^cieux. 
.  .  .  Mon  offre  tout  simple  ne  vous  blessera 
pas,  j'esp^re."     (Souvenirs,  etc.,  pp.   323, 

324.) 

Bringing  with  him  such  powers  and 
traits  of  diaracter,  Mgr.  Dupanloup  did 
not  fail  to  work  a  great  change  in  the 
narrow  and  flagging  life  of  the  Little 
Seminary.  He  widened  the  range,  both 
of  admission  and  of  study;  he  invited 
lads  to  enter  the  school  even  though  they 
had  no  intention  of  seeking  orders,  and 
he  recast  the  whole  plan  of  the  education 
in  a  far  more  liberal  form.  But  all  these 
changes,  and  the  distinction  and  prosper- 
ity and  opposition  which  they  secured  for 
the  school,  did  far  less  to  make  the  supe- 
rior famous  and  to  hasten  him  into  emi- 
nence than  the  strange  affair  in  which  he 
was  called  to  play  a  chief  part  very  soon 
after  his  appointment  at  St.  Nicolas,  and 
five  or  six  months  before  Ernest  Renan 
arrived  there.  It  seems  uncomely  work 
to  weigh  evidence  or  peer  into  doubtful 
expressions  in  regard  to  scenes  such  as 
those  around  the  death-bed  of  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand. We  are  not  concerned  to  esti- 
mate the  moral  or  spiritual  value  of  the 

*  The  weightiest  and  amplest  of  his  writings  were 
devoted  to  the  same  subject ;  and  for  his  ^reat  treatise 
upon  edacation  M.  Legrange  claims  that  it  is  **  le  plus 
^lev^.  sar  cette  mati^re,  le  plus  p^n^trant,  le  plus  com- 

(»let,  le  plus  iSloquent  .  .  .  qu*aura  produit  ce  sifcde  " 
tome  iik,  p.  486), 
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recantation  which  he  signed  at  last  upon 
May  lo,  1838;  M.  Renan  has  no  doubt 
upon  one  side,  and  bestows  on  the  trans- 
action some  of  his  coldest,  hardest,  and 
brightest  epigrams.  M.  Dupanloup  and 
M.  Lagrange  seem  equally  clear  upon  the 
other  side.  What  does  strike  one  in  the 
course  of  the  transaction,  according  to 
either  estimate  of  it,  is  the  vulgarity  (a 
vulgarity  which  certainly  society,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  general,  did  its  best  to 
encourage  in  the  unhappy  prince)  of  the 
mind  that  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a  matter, 
could  presume  upon  prestige,  and  dawdle 
for  effect^  and  think  so  much  about  dates 
and  titles,  and  who  would  be  pleased,  and 
what  the  world  would  say,  in  regard  to  an 
act  which,  if  it  had  any  meaning  at  all, 
could  be  nothing  more  and  nothing  less 
than  the  late  cry  of  a  dying,  sinful  old 
man  for  the  mercy  he  should  have  sought 
long  before.  What  strikes  one  among  the 
only  consequences  of  which  men  can  judge 
is  ttiat  the  young  priest  who  was  called  to 
deal  with  this  conspicuous  and  dilatory 
penitent,  was  lifted  at  once  into  a  publicity 
which  secured  full  scope  and  recognition 
for  his  many j;ifts. 

In  1845  differences  of  opinion  between 
M.  Dupanloup  and  Mgr.  Aifre  (who  had 
in  1840  succeeded  Mgr.  de  Qudlen),  in  re- 
cord to  the  management  of  the  seminary, 
fed  to  his  resigning  the  office  of  superior ; 
but  immediately  afterwards  he  received 
considerable  tolcens  of  favor  from  Rome 
(to  which  he  had  already  paid  two  visits  ^ ; 
and  early  in  1846  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
made  him  a  canon  of  Notre  Dame.  In 
that  position  he  remained  for  three  years 
— years  remarkable  for  the  development 
of  his  extraordinary  power  and  the  growth 
of  his  splendid  fame  as  a  preacher ;  and 
also  for  the  first  stages  of  a  struggle  out 
of  which  he  never  entirely  escaped,  the 
great  and  complex  struggle  over  the  Edu- 
cation Law  of  1S50.  Tne  story  of  that 
fight  allows  of  no  abridgment  w^hich 
would  bring  it  within  the  compass  of  a  re- 
view;  it  is  the  first  of  many  passages  in 
the  remaining  part  of  Mgr.  Dupamoup's 
life  which  are  inseparable  from  the  gen- 
eral history  of  France,  and  which  must  be 
left  by  the  critic  for  the  more  deliberate 
treatment  and  estimate  of  the  historian.* 
We  would  only  try  to  follow  the  narrow 

*  For  a  Tcry  interesting  iicoouot  of  the  stniKgl^*  in 
regard  to  education  with  which  Mgr.  Dujanloup  waa 
concerned,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  best  and  roost 
brilliant  efforts  of  those  with  whom  he  stood  were  mi^ 
represented  and  spoilt  and  baffled  by  the  blindness  of 
the  Ultramonune  press,  cL  two  articles  by  M.  Lerojr- 
Beaulieu,  entitled  **  Les  Catholiquea  Lib<(raux,"  Rf 
vm  dts  Deux  Mondetf  i884«  15  Aoat,  tf  IMcembrc 


thread  of  the  personal  life,  as  it  passes, 
now  clear  and  now  obscured,  through  all 
the  change  and  stir  and  stress  of  the  great 
world ;  and  so  following  we  must  pause  at 
the  year  1849.  The  peculiar  sorrow  of 
that  year  has  been  already  marked ;  on 
February  2,  the  mother  whom  he  had 
loved  so  loyally  was  taken  from  him. 
About  two  montns  later  he  was  appointed 
by  M.  de  Falloux  to  the  bishopric  of  Or- 
leans. He  was  consecrated  at  Notre 
Dame  on  December  9,  1849.* 

And  here  one  is  forced  in  sincere  de- 
spair to  give  up  trying  to  sketch  his  life 
or  condense  the  record  of  his  work.  The 
art  of  abridgment  has  been  much  culti- 
vated in  this  day  of  many  examinations 
and  well-informed  shallowness ;  but  no 
Liebig  of  literature  could  possibly  com- 
press into  a  "Student's  Manual"  all  the 
doings  and  difficulties  and  distinctions  and 
distractions  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  dur- 
ing the  nice-and-twenty  years  of  his  epis- 
copate. There  was  not  a  detail  of  practical 
work  throughout  his  diocese  which  es- 
caped his  swift  and  penetrating  energy. 
His  pastoral  letters  alone  fill  three  large 
volumes.t  There  went  out  "circulaires 
incessantes  au  clerg^  pour  enflammer 
son  zMe."t  Peter's  pence,  charity,  re- 
treats, education,  restoration  of  churches, 
catechisms,  the  cholera,  devotions  to  the 
blessed  sacrament,  collections  for  Algiers, 
prayers  for  the  pope,  confirmations,  clergy- 
houses,  the  duty  of  reading — these  are 
but  a  few  of  the  matters  about  which  he 
strenuously  and  with  insistence  set  to 
work.  He  recjuired  his  clergy  to  give 
courses  of  continuous  instruction  for  tour 
years,  and  organized  a  s.cheme  for  secur- 
mg  that  this  should  be  done.  Archdea- 
cons, vicars*general,  deans  all  were  routed 
out  and  arranged  and  set  to  work ;  no  one 
was  forgotten  or  undisturbed,  not  even  a 
beadle  or  a  chorister. 

De  m6me  pour  sa  maison  ^piscopale. 
P^n^tr^  de  ce  principe  formula  par  Saint 
Paul,  qu'un  ^vdque  doit  gouvemer  sa  maison, 
praesse  domui  sua^  il  a  ^crit,  avec  la  demiire 
precision,  le  riglement  de  chacun  de  ses  do- 
mestiques,  et  il  le  leur  mettait  en  mains  dH 
qu'ils  entraient  chez  lui.     (Tome  ii.,  p.  246.) 

*  Th«  notes  which  h«  made  in  regard  to  his  new 
work  during  the  retreat  preceding  his  coniecration  are 
erf  great  beauty  and  value. 

f  Nouvellet  oeuvres  choisies,  tomes  ▼.,  tu«  tiL  Even 
into  his  relatione  with  his  clergy  the  Ultramonune 
presa  did  not  hesitate  to  intrude,  sedulously  stirring  up 
suspicion  and  hostility  against  his  work.  Cf.  Remt* 
dgs  Dtujg  M^tuUi,  i8S4f  IS  D4cembre,  pp.  Sot,  806, 
81a,  814.  It  seems  either  discreditable  orominoua  that 
tha  authority  of  Rome  could  not  aeeure  at  least  a 
decent  semblance  of  loyaltv  to  the  episcopate  in  a  lead- 
ing clerical  jouniaL    Cf.  M.  Legrange,  vu  144* 
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Certainly  he  sustained  the  character 
which  his  old  pupil  gives  him,  "  un  ^veil- 
leur  incomparable ; "  and  if  the  same  critic 
suggests  that  as  a  diocesan  '^  il  fut  toujours 
plus  aimd  de  ses  la'iques  que  de  ses  pr^ 
tres,"*it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  some 
grounds  for  the  statement.  Universal 
afiEection  is  seldom  secured  by  a  raid  on 
the  vested  rights  of  leisure  or  of  sloth. 
Even  M.  Lagrange  records  that  **  quelques 
anciens  prStres,  qui  croyaient  faire  pour 
le  mieux  en  ddbitant  toujours  k  leurs 
paroissiens  les  prdnes  de  leur  jeunesse, 
j^oiitaient  peu  ses  avis,  et  surtout  leur 
forme  vive,"t  ^^^  ^^^  can  imagine  that  a 
like  result  might  come  from  a  like  display 
of  energy  in  certain  slumberous  parts  of 
England.  But  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 
went  straight  ahead :  **  C*^tait  un  mauvais 
conseil'*  (p.  53),  he  simply  says,  when 
some  one  had  advised  him  to  dilute  his 
doses  of  episcopal  tonic.  He  drew  up  sys- 
tematic arrangements  for  missions  and  for 
retreats ;  he  went  everywhere,  and  made 
the  shrewdest  notes  of  all  he  saw  :  thus,  in 
one  place,  **  Le  cur^  m'a  dit  qu'il  n'a  pas  de 
chandeliers  de  Tautel,  et  j'en  trouve  chez 
lui  k  toutes  les  chemin^es ; "  in  another, 
as  to  candidates  for  confirmation,  **Les 
gar^ons  jamais  en  blouse ;  .  .  .  on  se 
croit  tout  permis  avec  une  blouse  "  (p.  63, 
9tot€)»  He  marked  in  this  fashion  the 
weak  or  strong  points  of  all  the  four  hun- 
dred parishes  m  his  diocese.  He  issued 
to  every  curd  a  paper  of  questions,  in- 
tended to  ascertain  the  status  anima* 
rum  within  his  cure;  to  some  he  sent 
privately  **  un  autre  questionnaire  intituld 
Ziie  pastoral^''  —  a  somewhat  searching 
and  particular  document  (tome  ii.,  p.  77, 
Hot€  2).  He  preached  often,  enthusiasti- 
cally, brilliantly,  fruitfully ;  he  reorganized 
and  quickened  afresh  tne  catechisms  in 
the  cathedral;  he  completely  remodelled 
the  seminaries,  both  little  and  great ;  he 
got  the  cathedral  restored  and  actively 
promoted  the  restoration  of  many  parisn 
churches ;  he  founded  communities  and 
systematized  "devotions;"  he  glorified 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  fought  the  prdtet ;  and 
no  class  of  men,  women,  or  children  es- 
caped his  watchfulness  or  lacked  his  in- 
terest. 

Surely,  one  thinks,  as  even  in  this  ludi- 
crously  inadequate  fashion  one  hurries 
through  the  list  of  his  labors,  here  was 
business  enough  for  any  man.  Only  one 
who  had  turned  right  away  from  all  else 
to  throw  himself  wholly  into  his  diocese 

*  E.  Renan,  Souvenirs  (f  enfance,  p.  179. 
t  Tone  iL,  partie  xrei  p.  S3- 


could  give  life  or  guidance  to  enterprises 
so  many  and  so  diverse.  But  all  the  while 
Mgr.  Dupanloup  was  writing  books 
enough  to  seem  an  amply  sufficient  out- 
come for  all  his  time  and  strength  ;  one 
publisher  alone  offers  us  twenty-seven  vol- 
umes; M.  Lagrange  draws  out  a  list  of 
more  than  one  hundred  publications ;  and 
some  of  these  at  least  are  works  of  real 
thought  and  originality.*  But  the  thought 
of  his  energy  Incomes  fairly  astounding 
when  we  try  to  realize  how  to  this  pas- 
toral and  literary  activity  he  added  the  toil 
and  excitement  of  a  public  life  as  conspic- 
uous and  complex,  perhaps,  as  any  of  his 
day.  There  was  hardly  a  controversy  in 
which  he  did  not  figure  as  a  champion, 
hardly  a  crisis  in  which  his  influence  did 
not  tell.  He  left  no  assailant  undealt 
with,  no  challenge  declined.  With  news- 
papers and  ministers,  with  presidents  and 
clergy,  in  Italy,  in  Belgium,  with  any  one 
and  anywhere  he  was  ready  to  do  battle 
for  any  cause  to  which  his  fealty  was 
pledged.  When  one  recalls,  however 
poorly,  the  struggles  in  which  he  bore  a 
leading  part — a  part  exposing  him  to 
fierce  and  unflagging  criticism,  a  part  im- 
perilling his  influence  and  credit  day  after 
day  —  one  feels  the  rare  force  and  courage 
that  were  in  him,  and  the  marvellous 
vigor  and  versatility  which  could  at  once 
meet  the  exacting  claims  of  political  life 
at  such  a  time  and  surpass  the  demands  of 
an  important  diocese.  All  the  long  and 
bitter  strife  about  the  temporal  power  of 
the  pope  and  the  relations  of  the  French 
government  with  Garibaldi  and  with  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel ;  the  years  and  years  of 
fighting  in  the  field  of  education,  while 
step  by  step  religion  was  driven  from  its 
ground ;  the  contests  in  the  French  Acad* 
emy,  more  successful  apparently  for  a 
while,  baulking  M.  Taine  of  his  prize  and 
deferring  for  ten  years  the  admission  of 
M.  Littr^ ;  the  whole  business  of  the  Vat- 
ican Council  in  1869  and  1870;  f  the  war; 
the  National  Assembly  (in  which  he  sat 
as  a  deputy) ;  the  Commune ;  the  National 
Assembly  again;  the  restoration  of  order 
and  the  negotiations  with  the  Comte  de 
Chambord, — through  these  scenes  lay 
the  line  of  his  ceaseless  work,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  these 

*  Especially  Taluable  are  the  *'  Entretiens  sar  la 
predication  populaire ;  "vivid  and  interesting,  tostain- 
ins  throughout  a  very  high  and  pure  conception  of  the 
work  of  preaching.  So,  too,  *'  L'cenvre  par  excellence, 
ou  entretiens  sur  le  catdchiame.*' 

t  The  account  of  the  bearing  of  the  Liberal  Cath- 
olics of  France,  in  regard  to  the  Syllabus  and  the 
Councili  given  by  M.  Lerov-Beaulieu  m  the  second  of 
the  articles  cited  above,  is  tall  of  interest. 
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eventful  years  that  can  be  written  without 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  his  name. 
Prominent  in  the  greatest  struggles,  yet 
finding  time  to  make  himself  felt  in  the 
least  as  well,  be  never  seemed  to  escape 
from  the  strain  and  noise  of  controversy. 
A  restless  life  it  was,  from  which  at  last 
he  was  called  away  to  rest  elsewhere ;  dy- 
in?,  after  a  long  period  of  ill  health,  with 
allthat  the  love  of  friends  and  the  minis- 
try of  the  Church  could  do  to  help  him  in 
that  last  of  all  his  conflicts,  on  the  nth  of 
October  in  the  year  1878. 

'*  II  y  a  eu  un  peu  de  bien.  J'ai  fait  de 
mon  mieux.  yai  asses  quoique  mal  tra* 
vailU^^  So  he  wrote,  with  simple  sincer- 
ity, in  his  last  retreat  at  Einsiedeln  barely 
a  month  before  his  death.  There  is 
surely  a  deep  and  solemn  pathos  to  be  felt 
in  the  words  when  we  recall  the  threats 
and  dangers  amidst  which  they  were  writ- 
ten, and  the  changes  which  have  been 
hastened  on  in  France  since  he  was  taken 
from  the  fight.  **  Ses  derniers  regards  sur 
les  choses  de  ce  monde  ^taient  tristes ;  il 
vovait  venir,  pour  la  France  et  pour 
riL^iise,  les  calamit^s  quMl  avait  voulu 
conjurer  .  .  .  il  ne  se  faisait  aucune  illu- 
sion sur  les  maux  aui  nous  mena^ient.*'  * 
A  strange  sequel  nas  lately  been  written 
to  the  story  of  his  public  life.  Mgr. 
Isoard,  the  Bishop  of  Annecy,  has  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  "  Cinqann^es,  1879- 
1884."  In  his  preface  he  gives  us  a  list  of 
the  various  acts  of  legislation  adopted  by 
the  French  government  in  their  plan  of 
campaign  against  the  Church.  It  is  in- 
deed an  instructive  bit  of  history,  well 
worth  studying  and  remembering;  and 
perhaps  Mgr.  Isoard  hardly  exaggerates 
the  consequent  state  of  affairs  when  he 
writes :  *'  Le  mal  dont  souffre  actuelle- 
ment  en  France  la  religion  Catholique 
c*est  la  difficult^  d'toe."  f 

We  would  not  incur  the  just  indignation 
of  M.  Lagrange  by  attributing  to  Mgr.  Du- 
panloup  the  blame  for  this  swift  seouence 
of  disasters4  But  the  life  of  a  pubhc  man 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  Greek  drama ;  it 
is  not  complete  in  itself;  its  last  chapter 
is  only  relatively  last ;  it  is  inseparably 
knit  into  the  ceaseless  tragedy  of  history. 
One's  attention  is  arrested,  and  one's 
judgment  held  in  suspense,  when  the  im- 
mediate sequel  of  a  man's  work  is  the  help- 
less defeat  of  all  for  which  he  strove. 
Not  that  the  very  highest  Qualities  of  in- 
sight and  justice  and  selt-sacrifice  and 
strength  are  in  this  world  a  sufficient  se- 

*  Lagrange^  tome  iii.,  p.  46a 
t  Isoard.  Cioq  AnntfcMf  pb  16. 
I  Ci  Legnnga,  torn*  iiL,  p.  49]. 


curity  against  failures  which  may  seem 
even  final.  The  turbid  flood  that  rushes 
down  gathered  its  force  and  volume  far 
back  in  distant  hills  from  many  tributarv 
streams,  and  no  skill  or  toil,  or  even  good- 
ness, of  one  man  or  of  one  generation  may 
avail  to  check  it :  **  They  shall  but  deliver 
their  own  souls  bv  their  righteousness ;  '* 
**  They  only  shall  be  delivered,  but  the 
land  shall  be  desolate."  And  then  there 
are  those  stories  of  martyrdom  in  life,  of 
the  prophet's  anguish  in  his  helpless  wis- 
dom, when  he  alone  has  seen  how  the  ruin 
could  be  stayed  and  no  one  would  give 
heed  to  him,  or  make  the  only  sacrifice  that 
could  avail — stories  sad  as  his  of  whom 
it  was  written: — 

Thoughts  such  as  these,  and  records  too, 
should  make  us  shrink  from  ever  judging 
a  man*s  work  by  its  apparent  ancl  imme- 
diate outcome  in  history.  But  yet,  when 
the  reverses  are  so  auick  and  cruel  as 
those  which  have  fallen  on  the  French 
Church  since  the  death  of  M?r.  Dupan- 
loup,  one  is  forced  to  look  back  over  the 
pages  of  his  life,  and  to  ask  whether  there 
are  no  traits  which  change  color,  as  it 
were,  in  the  glare  of  such  a  sequel; 
whether  nothing  could  have  been  done, 
nothing  otherwise  conceived,  which  might 
have  checked  that  wide  havoc  of  all  faith 
and  virtue  and  nobility  which  seems  to  be 
sweeping  over  France. 

Could  nothing  have  been  done  bv  anv 
venture  of  courage,  at  any  risk,  to  brealc 
away  from  that  sinister  and  crippling  in- 
fluence by  which  Rome  will  never  suffer 
a  Church  to  be  sincerely  national,  or  to 
enter  with  freedom  and  reality  into  the  life 
and  genius  of  a  ereat  people?  "  Subject 
Churches  everywhere,  and  sister  Churches 
nowhere  : "  there  is  the  maxim  that  seems 
to  dooitt  Catholicism  to  defeat  wherever, 
in  the  midst  of  a  nation  that  is  waking 
up  to  a  new  consciousness  of  itself,  its 
powers,  and  its  character,  the  jealous 
majesty  of  Rome  controls  the  policy  of 
churchmen.  The  Church  must  be  free 
for  vivid,  rapid,  and  whole-hearted  sym- 
pathy with  all  the  truth  and  good  that  are 
astir  about  it ;  it  must  be  able  without  one 
backward  glance,  one  moment  of  waiting 
for  permission,  to  look  into  the  face  of 
modern  life  and  form  its  own  judgment 
and  take  its  own  course ;  it  must  not  be 
interrupted  in  the  strenuous  and  exacting 
task  of  understanding  every  detail  of  the 

•  Piuurch,  Bloi  fOy  6iKa  pifropuv^  p.  681. 
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character  with  which  it  deals ;  and  then  it 
will  not  fail  to  do  for  this  aee  what  it  has 
done  for  ages  past.  But  David  cannot 
meet  Goliath  in  SauPs  armor.  And  na- 
tions that  have  learnt  what  freedom  really 
means  will  not  lone  allow  the  highest 
sphere  of  national  life  to  be  occupied  by 
the  submissive  agents  of  a  foreign  court.* 
The  aspect  of  Catholicism  in  France, 
as  it  falls  back  before  the  vehemence  with 
which  the  allied  forces  of  progress  and  of 
vice  assail  it,  is  stubbornly  Roman.  It 
is  also  to  a  great  extent  unhistorical  and 
effeminate.  And  here,  it  must  be  owned, 
we  touch  a  serious  flaw  in  Mgr.  Dupan* 
loup's  credentials  for  greatness.  Few 
things  are  more  distressmg  than  to  mark 
in  some  French  city  the  manifest  signs 
which  show  that  the  Church  is  losing  hold 
of  the  more  active  and  vigorous  life  of  the 
place  —  that  the  men  are  drifting  away 
from  Christianity;  and  then,  as  we  go 
into  the  cathedral  or  principal  church,  to 
find  that  Catholicism  is  represented,  not 
by  the  calm  and  austere*  dignity  of  its 
historic  greatness,  but  by  the  tawdry  vul- 
garity of  tasteless  decorations,  by  a  stream 
of  feeble  novelties  in  sentimental  devo- 
tions, by  a  ceaseless  and  monotonous  harp- 
ing upon  the  latest,  the  most  disputable,  the 
most  exactingand  the  least  commanding 
c^  dogmas.  Even  good  men  may  lack  the 
patience  that  is  needed  to  discern  the 
inner  strength  disguised  by  all  these 
flimsy,  unbecoming  robes;  and  others 
have  little  difficulty  in  making  the  whole 
thing  seem  contemptible.  It  must  be 
feared  that  Bishop  Dupanloup  did  very 
little  to  preserve  or  to  recall  for  the 
French  Church  that  ancient  severity  and 
self-restraint  by  which  she  might  com- 
mand the  respect  of  her  opponents  and 
teach  her  children  the  true  secret  of 
strength  in  conflict.  For  instance,  in  a 
critical  anxiety  of  his  life :  — 

II  multipliait  les  neuvaines,  courait  k.  tous 
les  autels,  faisait  des  voeux,  brdlait  des  cier^es. 
Car  il  avait  non  seulement  de  la  devotion, 
mais  des  devotions.  .  .  .  Le  2  Janvier,  nou- 
velles  alarmes:  alors,  neuvaine  ji  Sainte- 
Genevi^ve,  et  voeu,  non  plus  du  cha|>elet, 
mais  du  rosaire  tous  les  jours.  .  .  .  Puis,  aux 
approches  de  la  f6te  de  Saint  Francois  de 
Sales,  nouvelle  neuvaine  4  ce  grand  Saint 
de  la  Savoie.  Priires  k  la  Vierge  de  Saint- 
Solpice,  k  la  Vierge  fidile,  k  la  Vierge  tr^s 
prudente,  partout.f 

*  CL  Leroy-Beauliea,  Rntut  det  Deux  Mlfftdet, 
1S84,  1  s  D^cembre,  pp.  830  and  834-40,  a  passage  full 
of  sofxesitive  thougnu  conceraiDg  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Ci.  also  M.  Kenan's 
Souvenirs,  p  190  (ed.  1886). 

t  Lagrange,  1.  534. 


This  is  not  the  tone  or  aspect  of  Chris- 
tianity which  will  retain  or  regain  the  al- 
legiance of  thoughtful  and  vigorous  minds 
in  an  age  of  frank  inquiry. 

One  more  influence  there  was  which 
must  have  hindered  Mgr.  Dupanloup  from 
that  calmness  of  judgment  and  singleness 
of  sight  and  reserve  of  strength  which 
^eatness  needs.  Probably  for  most  men 
It  is  true  that  when  once  they  have  at- 
tained to  a  sufficient  discernment  of  their 
powers  and  their  tasks,  the  less  they  hear 
of  praise  the  better  they  will  do  their 
work.  The  resolutions  that  tell  upon  the 
course  of  history  are  formed  and  held  in 
silence.  When  the  air  is  still  and  the  din 
of  human  voices  dies  away,  then  the  lead- 
ers of  men  see  clearly  and  think  truly; 
then  the  inner  voice  is  heard  without  dis- 
traction. No  artist  paints  his  best  if  ad- 
miring friends  are  always  chattering  in  his 
studio ;  and  perhaps  the  finest  work  of  all 
has  been  done  in  the  years  before  even 
one  word  of  encouragement  or  praise 
broke  in  upon  the  loneliness  in  which  a 
great  man  trusted  the  truth  he  saw.  But 
round  Mgr.  Dupanloup  there  was  ever  a 
full  chorus  of  enthusiastic  admiration ;  he 
lived  in  a  hubbub  of  superlatives ;  every- 
thing he  did  or  said  or  wrote  surpassed 
everything  he  had  done  or  said  or  written 
in  the  past ;  and  whatever  hard  things  his 
enemies  might  say  of  him,  his  friends 
could  always  hurry  up  with  fresh  stores  of 
reassuring  paneeyrics.  Doubtless  much 
allowance  must  be  made  for  French  effu- 
siveness; but  he  would  have  been  a 
stronger  man,  and  would  probably  have 
rendered  to  the  Church  more  lasting  ser- 
vice, if  he  had  been  suffered  sometimes  to 
work,  even  for  a  while,  unpraised. 

In  the  interesting  chapter  which  closes 
the  work  of  M.  Lagrange,  and  is  ruthlessly 
omitted  by  Lady  Herbert,  the  abbe 
sketclies  in  outline  the  generous  labors  of 
Mgr.  Dupanloup  in  the  bishopric  of  souls, 
the  work  of  the  ministry;  and  then  he 
says  (before  he  passes  on  to  the  political 
and  controversial  life) :  **  Voilk  ce  quMl  a 
fait  pour  TEglise,  au  sein  de  TEglise; 
mais,  si  grand  que  celasoit,  il  semble  que 
ce  soit  peu  encore  devant  T^clat  de  ses 
luttes  au  dehors  pour  cette  sainte  Spouse 
de  J^sus-Christ."  *  We  cannot  help  feel- 
ing inclined  to  reverse  the  preference  in 
that  comparison.  We  believe  that  the 
real  greatness  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 
will  l^  found,  not  in  the  splendid  exercise 
of  his  conspicuous  gifts,  not  in  his  famous 
battles  or  eager  altercations,  not  where 

•  Lagrange,  iiu  497* 
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the  applause  and  clamor  were  loudest  all 
around  him,  but  in  the  patient  and  lovine 
care  with  which  he  watched  and  worked 
for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  single  souls ; 
in  his  gentle,  truthful  counsels  for  the 
highest  life ;  in  his  tenderness  of  ministry 
to  little  children ;  in  the  utter  self-surren- 
der with  which  he  sought  to  serve  his 
Lord;  in  the  wisdom  and  severity  with 
which  he  strove  through  silent  days  and 
nights  of  prayer,  to  keep  his  own  soul 
pure  and  true  and  humble,  amidst  all  the 
toil,  the  anxiety,  and  the  honor  to  which 
God  had  called  him. 


From  Bladcwoodfa  MaieadiM. 
EBERHARDT. 

CHAPTER  in. 

Since,  if  you  stood  by  tny  side  to-dayi 

Only  our  hands  could  meet. 
What  matter  if  half  the  weary  world 

Lies  out  betweca  our  feet? 

Time,  after  all,  if  it  does  not  change  us, 
does  not  convert  us  into  something  abso- 
lutely di£Ferent,  or  even  offer  an  asylum 
from  the  past,  still  always  effects  some- 
thing. To  weak  human  nature  it  suffices 
to  move  out  of  the  immediate  shadow  to 
find  that  the  point  of  view  has  altered.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  look  at  anything  in 
exactly  the  same  light  to-day  and  six 
months  hence ;  and  though  the  facts  may 
not  have  changed  in  any  perceptible  de- 
gree, the  burden,  from  merely  being 
viewed  from  another  point,  has  shifted, 
and  the  sufferer  is  eased. 

Nothing  had  altered.  Eberhardt  was 
Sigismund  Westenholz,  whose  personality 
had  been  the  pain  of  her  youth ;  the  gold 
circlet  on  her  finger  spoke  always  of  the 
bond,  that  at  least  nominally  linked  her  to 
him,  making  his  name  hers.  There  was 
still  all  that  bitter  memory  of  deceit  and 
cruelty  that  had  placed  her  in  his  power, 
separating  her  by  mere  force  of  circum- 
stances from  the  brother  she  loved ;  and 
yet,  as  she  went  over  it  to-night,  under 
the  starlight,  the  story  did  not  read  itself 
exactly  the  same  as  when  she  had  first 
heard  it  Perhaps  the  soft  balmy  night 
air  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  perhaps, 
all  unconsciously,  healing  had  been  steal- 
ing over  her  in  these  many  months  in 
which  so  little  had  arisen  to  remind  her  of 
the  wound.  At  first  it  had  seemed  as  if 
she  could  never  forget,  but  little  by  little 
the  cloud  had  lifted,  until  sometimes  now 
the  more  difficult  thinz  was  to  remember 
that  she  was  living  in  its  shadow. 


To-night,  however,  it  was  creeping  over 
her,  faint,  ill-defined,  but  yet  she  was 
aware  of  something  that  precluded  the 
calm  in  which  she  essayed  to  live,  and 
which  made  her  feel  restless  and  ill  at 
ease. 

These  past  weeks  had  been  so  quiet 
and  peaceful ;  she  bad  grown  to  feel  at 
home  under  this  roof  which  had  received 
her,  in  the  gentle  companionship  of  the 
kind  woman  with  whom  she  lived,  whom 
she  had  learned  to  know  as  Madame  Esler, 
and  whom  she  had  never  learnt  to  asso- 
ciate with  that  closed  page  of  her  story. 

When  she  had  left  yonder,  as  she 
vaguely  denominated  the  valley  over 
which  the  ruins  of  Castle  Breitstein 
gloomed,  she  had  had  no  plans,  no  inten- 
tions for  the  future. 

To  get  away  from  the  castle  and  its  in- 
fluences was  the  immediate  longing;  and, 
that  accomplished,  she  had  accepted  the 
new  life  that  seemed  to  have  opened  out 
to  receive  her,  in  the  spirit  that  it  was  a 
home  which  was  to  be  hers  forever.  And 
nothing  had  happened  different  to-day 
from  any  other  day,  or  such  a  slight  thine 
that  it  was  scarcely  worth  making  an  af 
dition  of  to  the  ordinary  day^s  ordinary 
events. 

All  this  long,  hot  summer  day  had 
passed  without  a  disturbing  thought  to 
ruffle  its  serene  surface. 

The  young  gladness,  which  at  one  time 
had  apparently  been  banished  forever,  had 
seemed  beckoning  her  back  into  vouth, 
reminding  her  that  she  was  but  a  girl  after 
all,  and  a  girl  whose  whole  life  had  been 
overshadowed. 

But  the  sunshine  had  stolen  about  her 
tonday,  and  a  reflection  of  it  had  warmed 
her  heart  also,  and  she  had  sung  little 
snatches  of  half-forgotten  sones  as  she 
wandered  about  the  lovely  garden  in  the 
early  morning  gathering  roses ;  and  the 
sound  had  gladdened  the  ears  of  the  elder 
woman,  and  she  had  risen  and  pushed 
aside  the  curtains  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Leigh  in  the  morning  sunshine,  and  tears 
had  stolen  into  her  kind  eyes — tears  of 
thankfulness  at  the  soft  outlmes  that  were 
bringing  back  youth  to  the  face,  to  the 
delicate  color  that  was  finding  its  unaccus- 
tomed way  under  the  dark  eyes.  Madame 
Esler  uttered  a  word  of  thankfulness  as 
she  noted  this,  and  remembered  the  girl 
who  had  appealed  to  all  the  undemanded 
motherliness  with  which  her  heart  over- 
flowed, on  that  past  winter  night;  but 
when,  a  minute  later,  she  returned  to  her 
unfinished  letter,  she  sighed  as  she  took 
Op  her  pen. 
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"  You  ask  me,"  she  wrote,  "  if  she  has 
spoken  of  the  past?  No;  no  word  of 
reference  to  it  has  crossed  her  lips.  And 
I  obev  you.  I  have  said  nothing  to  her, 
though  sometimes  it  would  ease  my  heart 
to  do  so." 

Here  Leigh  had  entered  —  still  singing 
her  little  song,  still  with  the  soft  color  on 
her  cheeks — to  arrange  her  flowers,  and 
madame  had  turned  from  her  letter  to  lis- 
ten to  the  girl's  talk. 

They  lived  a  quiet  life,  these  two 
women,  in  the  old-fashioned  house,  with  its 
lovely  gardens  and  quaint  clipped  hedges, 
amonest  which  Leigh  loved  to  wander.  A 
quiet  life,  with  few  neighbors  —  for  they 
were  many  miles  from  the  little  town  — 
but  yet  not  lonely.  And  to  all  alike — to 
every  one  who  broke  the  monotony  of 
their  daily  life  —  Madame  Esler  intro- 
duced the  girl  who  had  come  to  live  with 
her  as  "  Madame  Westenholz,"  otherwise 
It  would  have  been  hard  sometimes  to 
realize  the  past  was  not  a  dream.  Some- 
times a  question  would  follow,  and 
Madame  Esler  would  further  add,  "  She 
is  a  young  relation ; "  but  Leigh  herself 
heeded  little  the  questions  or  explanations. 
She  was  content  to  drift  and  to  forget  — 
if  it  were  possible.  But  this  afternoon, 
when,  the  long  hot  day  over,  she  had  been 
going  up-stairs  to  dress  for  dinner,  a  little 
thing  had  disturbed  her.  Lying  on  the 
table,  she  had  seen,  as  she  passed  through 
the  hall,  a  letter,  and  almost  unconsciously 
she  had  read  the  address  —  *^  Eberhardt, 
Post  office,  Breitstein." 

The  once  familiar  name,  so  long  un- 
heard, stirred  a  quick  tide  of  emotion 
which  brought  a  wave  of  color  to  her 
cheeks;  and  she  paused,  leaning  against 
the  banister  for  a  moment,  unable  to  take 
her  eyes  from  the  words. 

But  only  for  a  moment,  —  then  she  pur- 
sued her  way  upwards ;  but  the  memories 
that  had  rushed  back  at  that  unexpected 
lifting  of  the  curtain  which  kept  them  out 
of  sight,  would  not  be  banished  all  at  once. 
"  Eberhardt !  "  The  name  stood  out  be- 
fore her — not  the  new  name  which  was 
associated  with  such  bitterness,  but  the 
old  familiar  name  at  which  she  had  shud- 
dered as  a  child,  and  which  later  on 

With  a  movement  in  which  there  was  a 
little  impatience,  she  hastened  her  steps 
and  pushed  open  the  door  of  her  room. 

It  was  a  room  that  had  charmed  her 
from  the  first.  It  was  not  large  or  impos- 
ing —  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the 
other  unused  apartments  in  the  house  it 
was  small:  but  there  was  something  pe- 
culiarly  pleasing   about    the   somewhat 


sombre  style  of  the  furniture,  which  was 
dark  and  taded,  as  if  it  had  worn  out  un- 
der the  influence  of  human  presence, — 
not  stood  apart  and  covered  up,  as  was 
the  case  with  most  of  the  other  rooms  into 
which  she  had  strayed.  Here  everything 
was  homely  and  comfortable,  as  if  for  use ; 
and  if  the  style  was  sober,  that  was  coun- 
teracted by  the  lovely  view  across  the 
gardens  ancl  the  park,  to  the  distant  shin- 
ing river.  Opening  out  of  the  bedroom, 
and  divided  from  it  only  by  a  curtain,  was 
another  room  that  served  as  boudoir.  It 
contained  little  but  a  heavy  writing-table 
and  two  or  three  pictures  —  pictures  of 
faces  or  figures,  of  a  type  that  suited  the 
serious  character  of  its  arrangements,  but 
which  yet  were  oddly  at  variance  with  the 
usual  character  of  boudoir  decoration. 
One  especially  attracted  Leigh's  attention 
every  time  she  entered  the  room.  It  was 
called  "  The  Vow,"  and  there  was  little  in 
the  picture  except  the  one  man's  figure  — 
tall,  upright,  alert,  standing  in  a  silent, 
empty  street,  on  which  the  moonlight 
shone  grey  and  ghostly.  Facing  her,  he 
stood,  an  unsheathed  sword  in  his  hand, 
his  dark  eyes,  under  their  straight  black 
brows,  looking  into  hers.  Something  in 
their  expression  would  now  and  then 
reach  her  heart  as  she  paused  in  the  door- 
way before  entering  in;  or  as  she  sat 
reading  or  working  at  the  table,  she  would 
lift  her  eyes  to  those  above  her,  and  won- 
der what  it  meant  What  was  he  vowing 
there  alone  in  the  moonlight  ?  What  had 
prompted  that  sudden  movement  ?  Love, 
hate,  good,  evil — what  was  it?  What 
had  the  painter  meant  by  it?  Once  she 
had  asked  Madame  Esler,  but  she  had 
only  told  her  that  it  had  been  bought  out 
of  the  Salon  years  ago  by  one  of  the 
house ;  that  the  story,  if  there  were  a 
story,  she  had  never  heard  —  "though  it 
tells  one  of  itself,"  she  added,  **  and  that 
should  suffice,  even  if  it  be  a  different 
one  from  the  one  that  the  painter  had  in 
view." 

But  to  Leigh  the  vagueness  dissatisfied ; 
she  would  have  preferred  it  rounded  oS 
into  something  definite,  and  often  she 
would  speculate  and  make  out  a  story  for 
herself. 

She  had  banished  as  soon  as  possible 
the  momentary  glimpse  of  the  letter  that 
had  disturbed  her,  though,  passing  down 
to  dinner,  almost  involuntarily  her  eyes 
had  strayed  to  where  it  had  been,  but  it 
had  disappeared.  Of  course  the  post  went 
out  at  this  time,  but  now  and  again  she 
found  her  thoughts  following  it  on  its  out- 
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ward  journey.  And  now,  now  that  the 
evening  was  over,  and  she  stood  alone  in 
her  room,  the  memory  of  it  came  back. 
She  had  dismissed  olci  Margaret,  but  she 
had  not  got  into  bed.  No ;  it  was  such  a 
lovely  warm  night.  She  was  not  sleepy, 
—  she  would  sit  up  a  little  longer.  But 
when  Margaret  had  brushed  out  the  soft 
dark  hair,  and  wished  her  good-night,  she 
did  not  continue  the  book  she  had  been 
reading,  but,  pushing  wider  open  the  win- 
dow, leaning  her  elbows  on  the  sill,  she 
looked  forth  into  the  night.  Such  glori- 
ous starlight,  with  a  slender  crescent 
moon,  —  its  quiet  and  beauty  seemed  to 
belong  to  another  world.  And,  as  she 
leaned  thus,  there  stole  once  more  into 
her  thoughts  the  memory  of  that  letter. 
She  did  not  wish  to  think  of  it,  but  there 
seemed  no  possibility^  of  escape. 

What  had  it  contamed  ?  She  had  been 
mentioned,  of  course,  —  and  how  ? 

The  past,  which  she  had  so  nearly  es- 
caped, was  clutching  at  her  again,  and 
showing  how  much  a  part  of  the  present 
it  still  was.  For  the  first  time  for  long 
weeks  that  desolate  room  in  Breitstein 
stood  out  before  her,  a  vague,  dim  back- 
ground for  the  one  erect  ngure  standing 
so  strong  and  distinct  The  silence  with 
which  those  passionate  reproaches  had 
been  met  seemed  closing  round  her  again ; 
the  eyes,  so  stern  and  gloomy,  were  look- 
ing into  hers.  She  made  a  little  impa- 
tient movement,  but  thought  was  not  to  be 
banished  by  that;  something  still  held 
her  enchained  there,  whilst  Uiat  terrible 
scene  re-enacted  itself,  and,  as  if  held  by 
something  stronger  than  her  own  will,  she 
remained  on,  albeit  half-un willingly. 

But  at  length  past  and  present  grew  en- 
tangled, some  thought  suddenly  (lying 
across  the  vague  darkness  seeming  to 
serve  as  a  revelation.  She  lifted  her 
head,  which  had  drooped  on  to  her  folded 
arms,  and  said,  "  I  am  sleepy  —  dream- 
ing,'* and  yet  all  the  time  xvzs  aware  that 
the  dream  was  truth.  With  a  few  hasty 
steps  she  crossed  to  where  the  open  door 
revealed  the  light  still  burning  in  the 
inner  room,  but  on  the  threshold  paused, 
«—  it  was  an  almost  unconscious  h^it,  — 
and  met  the  eyes  of  the  picture  looking 
down  upon  her;  the  familiar  picture  — 
the  tall  figure  in  its  rich  dark  dress,  the 
moonlight  shining  weirdly  down  on  the 
silent  street  and  on  the  uplifted  sword. 

Was  she  dreaming  still? 

Clasping  her  hands,  shrinking  back  as 
if  the  pictured  figure  had  come  to  life, 
she  stood  in  the  doorway,  recognizing  in 
a  moment's  fiash  that  these  were  the  same 


eyes  of  which  she  had  been  thinking  — 
the  eyes  that  had  looked  into  hers  in  the 
dreary  room  at  Breitstein.  And  with  that 
flash,  in  a  moment,  yet  more  seemed  to  be 
revealed.  This  had  been  Ats  room ;  all 
these  surroundings  had  been  his.  Here 
he  had  worked,  and  read,  and  lived ;  from 
here  he  had  gone  forth  to  that  life  that 
she  had  known.  All  at  once  the  place 
seemed  alive  with  his  presence;  influ- 
ences were  all  about  her,  voices  which 
spoke  of  what  he  had  dreamed  and  done 
between  these  four  narrow  walls.  The 
curtain  that  hid  the  past  was  torn  down, 
and  in  the  quiet  and  stillness  it  was  as  if 
he  were  there,  a  shadow  amidst  these 
shadows.  She  felt  her  heart-beats  quicken, 
and  she  was  trembling  so  that  she  could 
scarcely  stand;  but  with  hands  clasped 
she  stood  still,  under  a  spell,  in  which  to 
move  or  speak  were  alike  impossible. 

She  would  have  shaken  it  off  if  she 
could,  but  that  seemed  as  impossible,  as 
when  she  had  striven  to  escape  his  actual 
presence  before.  He  had  helped  her 
then,  she  found  herself  acknowledging, 
but  now  he  was  avenged ;  this  strange  in- 
fluence which  held  her  here  —  this  influ* 
ence  which  spoke  to  her  from  the  pictures 
on  the  walls,  and  the  books  whose  titles 
had  sufficed,  and  which  she  had  left  un- 
disturbed and  unread  —  was  stronger  than 
she  was  capable  of  resisting,  and  she 
shrank  from  it,  as  if  in  terror.  She  still 
stood  facing  the  picture,  whose  strange 
resemblance  seemed  to  increase  with 
every  moment,  feeling  imprisoned  by  the 
knowledge  that  had  thus  suddenly  come  to 
her,  when  swiftly,  as  it  had  come,  the  ter- 
ror died  away.  It  was  as  if  a  soft  touch 
stilled  the  quickened  pulses;  the  loud 
beating  of  her  heart  grew  quieter;  the 
dark  eyes  into  which  she  looked  seemed 
to  express  their  meaning. 

"  why  should  you  fear  ?  Why  are  you 
afraid  of  me?  Have  I  not  promised,  — 
and  the  uplifted  sword,  on  which  the 
ghostly  light  gleamed,  seemed  recording 
the  vow  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 

The  spell  was  loosed,  the  terror  that  had 
possessed  her  yanished  away.  With  a 
sigh  that  might  have  been  relief  she  turned 
awav,  taking  up  the  candle  which  burned 
on  tne  table,  and  recrossed  the  curtained 
threshold  into  the  other  room.  Here  there 
were  fewer  ghosts,  surely  nothing  to 
alarm  her  here,  —  only  the  one  fact  that 
his  presence  bad  once  been  the  life  of 
these  rooms,  that  it  was  in  his  footsteps 
she  was  following,  that  she  was  living 
amid  the  surroundings  from  which  he  haa 
so  long  been  exiled. 
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Standioe  for  a  moment  with  the  thought 
—  it  was  almost  a  sad  one  —  flooding  her, 
she  lifted  the  light  and  looked  around. 

So  little  here  but  the  dull,  old-fashioned 
furniture,  and  the  one  dark,  eager  boy*s 
foce  over  the  chimneypiece.  Just  the 
head  of  a  dark-haired  lad,  with  the  eaeer 
light  of  youth  in  his  eyes,  — she  had  oUen 
looked  at  it  with  pleasure,  it  was  so  full 
of  life  and  hope ;  but  to-night,  when  her 
eves  were  turning  to  the  accustomed  spot, 
sne  blew  out  tne  candle  before  they 
reached  it.  It  told  another  story  now, — 
she  did  not  wish  to  see  it.  It  bore  no  glad 
prophetic  promise  of  a  full  life  into  which 
that  had  blossomed,  but  instead  spoke  of 
failure  and  disappointment,  bitterness  and 
solitude.  To  any  one  who  had  cared  for 
the  bov,  how  terrible  the  knowledge  of 
what  the  future  held,  into  which  those 
eager  eyes  had  looked !  To  any  one  who 
cared  for  the  man,  how  terrible  the  knowl- 
e(^e  of  the  possibilities  of  his  boyhood  I 

Something  so  like  a  sob  escaped  her, 
that  it  startled  and  aroused  her  to  the  con- 
sdousness  of  the  fact  that  she  was  still 
standing  in  the  dark,  the  soft  summer 
wind  blowing  in  through  the  open  window, 
through  which  were  visible  the  distant 
shining  stars. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
It  is  at  Isw  that  resistance  must  b«  equal  to  force. 

Perhaps  her  unusual  vigils  made  her 
oversleep  herself,  for  it  was  late  when 
Leigh  made  her  appearance  next  morning, 
and  there  was  something  about  her  man- 
ner, some  languid  look,  to  which  Madame 
Esler  had  grown  unaccustomed,  which 
made  her  ask  if  she  had  slept  badly. 

*•  Not  very  well,"  the  girl  allowed ;  and, 
not  givine  time  for  any  comment,  '*  Ma- 
dame,'* she  said,  more  as  if  making  a 
statement  than  asking  a  question,  **that 
room  was  your  brother's,  was  it  not  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  eyes  steadily  as  she  spoke, 
bat  the  lashes  fell  before  the  answer 
came. 

*'Yes,  it  was  Sigismund's,"  madame 
said  quietly.  *'  In  many  ways  it  is  one  of 
the  pfeasantest  rooms  in  the  nouse,  though 
it  is  not  large ;  but  if  you  take  a  fancy  to 
another,  you  know  you  have  only  to  tell 
me.** 

For  half  a  second  the  ^rl  hesitated, 
and  then,  "  No,  no,"  she  said  quickly,  *'  I 
do  not  want  to  change — I  have  been 
there  so  long."    She  paused,  and  then  be« 

S'nning  a  fresh  sentence ;  **  The  face  in 
e  picture  i$  rather  like  him." 
^  He  sat  for  it,"  madame  replied,  **  when 
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he  was  a  voung  man ;  it  was  painted  by  a 
friend  of  his." 

She  waited  also,  having  spoken,  as  if 
hopine  or  expecting  something  further; 
but  when  the  eirl  next  spoke  she  had 
drifted  into  another  subject,  and  the  for- 
mer one  was  not  referrea  to  again. 

And  there  was  something  else  impend- 
ing, which  in  their  quiet  lives  was  impor- 
tant, at  least  to  madame,  —  a  visit.  And 
it  was  so  seldom  ^hat  she  left  home  that 
the  verjr  idea  was  sliehtly  agitating;  and 
in  addition,  to  leave  Leigh  ^one,  though 
it  was  only  for  a  couple  of  days,  was  an 
extra  source  of  disturbance. 

But  Leieh,  learning  it  was  an  old  friend 
to  whom  this  annual  pilgrimage  was  to  be 
made,  would  not  hear  of  its  being  post- 
poned ;  she  declared  herself  quite  able  to 
amuse  herself  during  the  two  days*  soli- 
tude. 

"Shall  I  ask  some  one  to  stay  with 
you?"  madame  had  suggested.  '* There 
IS  Emilie  Sybel  would  gladly  come,  I  have 
no  doubt  —  or  would  you  rather  go  to 
her?" 

Leigh,  however,  refused  either  alterna- 
tive. 

'*  I  shall  be  very  happy  alone,  dear  ma- 
dame —  do  not  tlimk  of  me  ;  I  shall  gar- 
den till  you  return."  She  was  an  indefat- 
igable gardener.  <<I  should  be  really 
unhappy,"  as  madame  still  hesitated,  *^  if 
you  let  my  presence  interfere  with  your 
plans." 

Thus  it  was  decided ;  but  though  the 
journey,  which  was  only  a  long  drive,  was 
often  spoken  of,  and  all  the  particulars 
discussed,  it  was  only  on  this  very  day, 
when  the  departure  was  so  imminent,  that 
Leigh  recognized  her  ignorance  of  ma- 
dame's  destination.  And  thus  thinking, 
'*  What  is  the  name  of  the  lady  with  whom 
you  are  going  to  stay  ?  "  she  asked. 

There  was  scarcely  any  perceptible  hes- 
itation before  Madame  Ester  answered  in 
her  quiet  tones,  "  Von  Cortlandt." 

"Cortlandt?"  Leigh  repeated,  with  a 
quick  catching  of  her  breath,  a  sudden 
step  nearer  to  madame. 

**  Madame  von  Cortlandt,"  madame  re- 
peated.   "  She  is  an  old  friend  of  mine." 

**Her  daughter "began  Leigh  im- 
petuously. 

'*  Her  daughter,"  Madame  Esler  inter- 
posed, *'  was  once  engaged  to  my  brother." 

There  was  a  pause,  the  two  women 
looking  at  one  another  —  the  one  who  had 
faced  and  borne  sorrow  until  it  was  con- 
quered, only  the  dark  hair  so  early  whit- 
ened telling  what  the  battle  had  cost ;  the 
other,  strivmg  in  her  ignorant  rebellious 
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yoiith  to  escape  from  it,  to  deny  its  power. 
There  was  a  moment  whilst  Leigh  fought 
with  the  flood  of  recollection  that  over- 
whelmed her,  a  moment  whilst  some  pas- 
sionate outbreak  seemed  imminent,  but 
under  those  eyes  that  met  hers  it  seemed 
to  die  away;  her  voice,  though  it  trem- 
bled, was  struggling  to  be  calm,  as  ^  en- 
gaged," she  repeated,  as  if  catching  at  the 
word. 

"  Emilie  von  Cortlandt  was  engaged  to 
my  brother  for  nearlv  a  year,  until " 

"  I  know,"  the  girl  interrupted  quickly, 
and  the  words  checked  anything  further 
that  madame  might  have  said. 

But  afterwards,  after  she  had  driven 
away,  with  many  tender  injunctions  to 
Leigh  how  to  amuse  herself  and  what  to 
do,  those  words  came  back ;  and  though 
she  strove  not  to  dwell  upon  them,  they 
haunted  her,  as  if  they  felt  they  ought  to 
make  themselves  heard. 

But  she  paid  little  heed  to  them,  at  any 
rate  during  the  hours  of  that  hot  summer^ 
day.  Under  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  read- 
ing, idling  with  a  little  work,  and,  as  it 
grew  cooler,  gardening,  the  day  was  after 
all  not  so  long;  but  when,  tne  solitary 
dinner  over,  and  it  grew  too  dark  to  reaa 
and  was  vet  too  light  lor  candles,  they  came 
back  to  her. 

And  with  the  wish  to  banish  thought, 
and  that  a  new  occupation  would  be 
means  to  that  end,  she  decided  this  would 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  write  to  her 
brother.  And  with  this  idea  she  went  to 
her  room.  In  the  boudoir  she  had  her 
own  writing  materials  about  her ;  and  be- 
sides, withm  its  narrow  limits  she  would 
be  less  conscious  of  the  solitude  of  which 
she  was  beginning  to  weary. 

But  that  haven  safely  reached,  she  did 
not,  after  all,  hurry  to  set  to  work. 

She  put  on  a  soft  white  muslin  dressing- 
gown  ;  but  having  made  this  preparatory 
change,  something  attracted  her  attention 
to  the  window  —  the  same  window  of  the 
bedroom  by  which  she  had  leaned  and 
dreamt  the  previous  night;  and  to-night 
again  the  lovely  soft  summer  evening  had 
an  attraction  for  her,  and  she  lingered 
there  whilst  the  dusk  deepened  and  the 
trees  below  grew  shadowy.  She  was 
roused  at  length  bv  the  sound  of  an  open- 
ing door  —  rousea  sufficiently  at  least  to 
recognize  that  she  was  wasting  time ;  that 
if  she  intended  writing,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  begin. 

With  soft,  slow  steps  she  turned  away 
and  lifted  the  curtain  that  hung  between 
the  two  rooms ;  but  having  done  so,  for  a 
moment   everything   reel^   before   her. 


whilst  she  stood  instinctively  clasping  the 
curtain  ;  then  it  fell  heavily  behind  her  as 
her  hand  lost  its  power,  and  she  realized 
it  was  no  creation  of  her  brain  that  stood 
before  her,  but  the  man  from  whom  she 
had  parted  on  that  long-past  winter  night. 

Under  the  picture  ne  was  standing, 
looking  up  at  it,  a  motionless  figure ;  but 
at  the  slight  movement  of  the  curtain,  at 
the  low  startled  cry  that  escaped  her,  he 
turned  his  head. 

If  the  expression  of  Ais  face  were  hard 
to  read,  hers  was  not  so ;  for  *^  Do  not  be 
afraid,"  were  his  first  words.  "  Whv  are 
you  afraid?"  correcting  them.  "I  did 
not  know  you  were  here.  I  came  to  see 
my  sister,  and  almost  unconsciously  made 
my  way  up  here,  to  look  at  a  room  that 
has  an  interest  for  me." 

Comment  seemed  impossible.  She 
strove  to  say  something  in  answer,  but  the 
sudden,  unexpected  sight  of  him  had  par- 
alyzed her.  Clasping  her  hands  tightly, 
she  struggled  to  regain  calmness,  but  it 
was  useless.  The  laces  of  her  gown  were 
stirred  by  the  pulsation  of  her  heart ;  her 
very  lips  were  white  as  she  stood  shrink- 
ing closer  to  the  curtain,  as  if  meditating 
escape. 

*•  Believe  me,"  he  said, "  if  I  had  known, 
I  would  not  have  run  the  risk  of  frighten- 
ing you  like  this,"  —  his  quick  glance 
taking  in  all  the  signs  of  occupation  about 
—  the  flowers,  and  work,  and  open  book. 
"  I  thought  this  wing  was  safe  to  be  un- 
occupied, and  fancied  I  would  like  to  look 
at  it  before  I  left.  It  was  a  mistake,  of 
course." 

He  paused  again,  but  still  she  did  not 
speak.  But  she  was  no  longer  looking  at 
him  with  wide,  open,  terrified  eyes ;  tnev 
had  fallen,  the  lashes  resting  a  blacK 
shadow  on  her  cheeks,  and,  so  standing, 
a  few  low  words  escaped  her. 

•*  You  have  broken  your  promise." 

He  heard  them,  low  as  they  were ;  and  — 

^  Yes,"  he  said,  leaning  one  hand  on  the 
small  table  between  them,  and  there  was 
a  bitter  ring  in  his  voice,  **  I  have.  It  was 
the  only  thing  I  could  do  for  you  —  and  I 
have  not  done  it ;  but  you  need  not  fear. 
Though  I  have  broken  the  letter,  I  shall 
not  break  the  spirit.  You  are  as  safe, 
standing  here,  from  a  touch  of  mine,  as  if 
a  world  divided  us." 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment  longer. 
There  was  nothing  to^lay  of  that  feverish 
passion  that  had  given  her  such  unwonted 
power  when  he  had  last  seen  her.  That 
nad  died  away,  and  she  seemed  helpless, 
merely  with  the  instinct  to  shrink  away 
from  nim  without  the  power.    It  touched 
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him,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  seemed  to 
show  more  clearly  than  ever  how  far  apart 
they  stood. 

She  herself  at  his  words  was  conscious 
of  an  abatement  of  fear  —  of  some  influ- 
cftce  of  calm  stealing  over  her,  which  even 
servcd'to  deprive  him  of  the  terror  he  had 
possessed  for  her.  There  was  reliance 
still  to  be  placed  on  his  words,  though  he 
had  proved  false ;  and  yet  — - 

^  Leigh !  '*  His  voice  saying  her  name, 
which  she  had  never  heard  him  do  yet, 
roused  her,  and  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  be- 
come aware  how  dark  it  was  growing  — 
that,  in  the  unlit  room,  his  figure  stood 
dark  and  indistinct  amid  the  surrounding 
shadows. 

**  I  think  I  must  have  wished  to  see  you 
once  more,  though  I  was  scarcely  aware  it 
was  so ;  at  any  rate,  I  had  something  to 
say  to  you  which  I  have  never  said  yet." 

**  What  is  it ?»  she  faltered. 

•*  That  I  love  you." 

The  words,  spoken  so  low,  seemed  yet 
to  vibrate  through  the  little  room  with  the 
force  of  repressed  energy. 

**  If  I  took  advantage  of  your  helpless- 
ness and  loneliness,  that  was  my  excuse. 
You,  poor  child,  you  had  no  chance; 
but,"  —  his  voice  failing,  his  passionate, 
gloomy  eyes  turned  to  hers,  **but,  not- 
withstandmg,  I  would  have  mai/e  you  love 
me  —  if  I  had  had  a  chance  I  But  there 
was  none, — fate  was  too  strong  for  me." 
He  turned  away  to  leave  the  room,  but,  as 
if  with  rapid  change  of  intention,  took  two 
or  three  hasty  steps  till  he  stood  by  her 
side.  **  You  shall  never  see  me  again.  It 
was  unfair  of  me  to  come  to-day, — an- 
other crime,"  more  bitterly,  "to  be  laid 
hereafter  to  my  charee.  but  as  I  have 
spoken,  answer  me.    Tell  me  you  believe 


**  Believe  you  ?  "  she  cried,  with  sudden 
passionate  energy.  "  No  I  a  thousand 
times,  no !  I  £>  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand you.  I  trusted  you  and  you  de- 
ceived me.  There  is  no  place  for  me  in 
your  life." 

The  words,  a  cry  of  despair,  thrilled 
through  the  small  room,  —  words,  to  the 
one  who  spoke  them  and  to  the  one  who 
heard  them,  capable  of  such  different  in- 
terpretation. 

To  the  man  thev  were  th^  death-knell 
of  his  hopes  —  if  ne  had  had  any.  The 
momentary  unusual  passion  died  out  of 
voice  and  look ;  he  turned  away,  taking  a 
few  steps  before  he  spoke  again. 

"You  are  right,"  ne  said  slowly.  "I 
have  forfeited  my  chance.  I  will  see  my 
sister  and  tell   tier  my   plans.    If   you 


should  ever  want  me,"  lingering  still,  •♦  you 
can  speak  to  her.  Where  shall  I  find 
her  ?  " 

**  She  is  away,"  Leigh  faltered. 

"  Away  I  "  he  repeated,  as  if  surprised. 
•*  Are  you  alone  here  ?  Do  not  fear,"  as 
he  saw  the  answer  in  her  eyes,  "  I  am  not 
going  to  stay.  But  tell  me  this,  —  I 
shoiud  like  to  near  it  from  yourself,  —  are 
you  happy — content  —  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  quite  happy,"  she  answered  de 
cidedly.    **  I  have  been  perfectly  happy." 

Her  eyes  met  his-  almost  as  if  she  ex- 
pected him  to  challenge  her  words,  but  he 
met  them  in  silence,  and  it  was  after  a 
pause  he  said,  "Well,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  say ;  I  will  go."  As  he  spoke  he 
took  down  a  book  from  the  little  shelves 
she  had  never  touched,  and  opened  it. 
"  I  came,  I  suppose,  to  sav  zood-bye  to 
Amheim,"  he  said.  "I  snau  take  this 
book,  a  favorite  of  my  boyhood,  away 
with  me.  Well,"  rousing  himself,  "  that 
is  all."  He  slipped  the  book  into  his 
pocket  as  he  spoke,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
the  lock. 

"If  I  die,"  he  looked  back  and  said 
abruptly,  "before  I  return  to  Europe, 
Amheim  is  yours.  I  have  arranged  every- 
thing ;  it  was  about  that  I  wished  to  speak 
to  Marie,  but  your  knowing  it  is  the  same 
thing." 

"  Does  Amheim  belong  to  you  ?  " 

The  surprise  in  her  voice  brought  the 
color  into  her  cheeks. 

"  To  me  ?  "  he  said  wonderingly ;  "  did 
you  not  know  ?  Why,  to  whom  did  you 
think  it  belonged  ?  " 

"I  did  not  think,"  she  faltered;  "I 
fancied  it  was  madame^s  home." 

"And  so  you  were  happy?  Well,  do 
not  let  the  knowledge  disturb  you.  I  shall 
not  haunt  it,  either  in  fact  or  fancy.  Did 
you  know  that  these  were  my  rooms,  ^ 
that  here,  even  I  was  once  young  and 
happy  ?  Did  you  know  it  ?  "  —  as  she  did 
not  answer. 

"  Yes,  but  I  only  learned  it  jresterday." 

"And  who  was  unkind  enough  to  dis- 
turb your  ignorance  ?  " 

"  No  one,"  she  faltered.  But  her  voice 
was  so  low  that  it  did  not  reach  him,  and 
he  recrossed  the  small  dim  room,  and 
stood  once  more  by  her  side. 

"  Who  told  you  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"No  one;  i  found  it  out." 

"  There  was  no  necessity  to  give  them 
to  you,"  he  said ;  "  they  might  have  given 
you  those  with  pleasanter  associations. 
Well,  choose  others.  There  are  plenty  to 
choose  from." 

His  bitter  words  brought  no  reply ;  the 
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tears  were  in  her  eyes,  but  they  did  not 
fall.  He  perhaps  noted  it,  for  ^  There  is 
no  use  paining  you,*^  he  said.  **  Forget 
what  you  have  heard.  This  has  been  my 
sister  s  home  for  years  ;  share  it  with  her, 
and,  for  heaven's  sake,  be  as  happy  as  you 
can." 

It  was  so  dark  now  that,  standing  close 
as  he  was,  his  figure  was  indistinct'in  the 
twilight;  but  his  eyes,  meeting  hers, 
seemed  to  compel  her  to  look  at  nim, — 
the  eyes  that  had  failed  to  meet  hers  in 
the  great  dreary  room  at  Breitstein  —  the 
eyes  that  had  haunted  her,  through  the 
picture  that  it  had  grown  too  dark  to  see. 
But  though  such  was  the  case,  almost 
unconsciously  she  looked  beyond  him  to 
that  other  shadowy  resemblance  of  him- 
self, as  if  seeking  comfort  from.it 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said,  —  "  this  ts  good- 
bye. You  need  never  fear  to  find  me  here 
again,  —  unless,"  he  paused,  —  "  unless 
vou  send  for  me.  I  thmk  we  may  there- 
tore  look  on  this  as  final." 

All  about  her,  rising  slowly,  was  a  cold 
sea  of  untranslatable  trouble.  If  she 
could  have  understood  it,  and  put  it  Into 
words,  there  might  have  been  some  ame- 
lioration, but  it  was  impossible.  She  did 
not  even  understand  what  was  the  pain 
that  was  making  these  moments  so  un- 
bearable; but  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done,  — least  of  all,  nothing  he  could  do. 
For  it  was  in  a  low  cry  of  terror  she  found 
a  voice  at  last  after  he  had  spoken. 

**  Do  not  come  near  me  I  Do  not  touch 
me!" 

Her  face  looked  white  against  the  dark 
curtain  by  which  she  still  stood. 

He  tooK  a  step  farther  back,  and  "  Have 
I  not  promised?"  he  said  quietly. 
"Though,  after  all,"  — with  a  thrill  of 
passion  in  his  voice,  —  "  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing you  distrust  me.  You  cannot  even 
understand  that  a  promise  would  be  sa- 
cred. You  doubt  even  the  chance  that 
brought  me  here  to-night,  and  argue  from 
that  the  use  I  might  make  of  my  opportu- 
nity. When  I  have  gone,  look  bacic  and 
think  of  all  the  times  we  have  been  to- 

§  ether  —  not  so  often  after  all  —  and  one 
ay  you  will  understand  that  I  have  loved 
you.^' 

He  said  nothing  more.  Through  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  the  little  room 
his  tall  figure  passed;  he  had  reached 
the  door  when  her  voice  arrested  him.  It 
was  cold  and  quiet,  unlike  the  sharp  tones 
in  which  she  had  spoken  before. 

"  Tell  me  this ;  why  did  yovt  not  tell  us, 
that  other  night,"  —  hesitating  a  little, — 
"  that  you  were  engaged  to  her  ?  " 


**  Was  it  worth  telling  ?  "  he  answered. 
"  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  learned  in  all 
these  years  to  hold  my  tongue.  When 
words  can  do  no  good,  silence  is  best." 

As  if  to  emphasize  his  words,  he  opened 
the  door  by  which  he  stood,  and  passed 
out  into  the  dark  passage,  from  which,  by 
a  steep,  narrow  staircase,  there  was  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  house. 
But  on  the  stairs  he  paused  a  moment, 
perhaps  connecting  some  faint  hope  with 
the  swift  soft  footsteps  he  heard  crossing 
the  room  he  had  just  left ;  but  the  sound 
of  a  key  turned  with  some  difficulty  in  an 
unused  lock,  gave  token  a  moment  later 
of  the  futility  of  his  hope. 

When  she  had  accomplished  that  one 
act  which  stood  out  clear,  and  had  secured 
herself  from  possible  interruption,  it 
seemed  to  Leigh  that  all  the  little  strength 
that  had  kept  her  standing  through  the 
interview  deserted  her;  and,  worn  and 
wearied,  as  if  in  truth  it  was  hours  instead 
of  minutes  since  she  had  entered  the 
room,  she  sank  down  on  to  a  chair  by  the 
window,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  as 
if  to  shut  out  some  actual  vision  that 
haunted  her. 

The  cold  waters  of  fear  and  trouble 
that  had  threatened  her  so  lately  had  risen 
higher  now,  and  seemed  likeiy  to  carry 
her  away.  And  yet,  what  did  she  want  ? 
She  was  safe.  He  had  gone,  the  door  was 
locked,  there  was  nothine;  more  to  fear. 
But  his  last  words  haunted  her ;  they  held 
a  reproach,  although  she  did  not  think 
such  had  been  meant.  Her  accusations 
and  Leonard's,  he  had  not  answered  them  ; 
it  would  have  done  no  good;  he  had 
learned  to  hold  his  tongue.  It  seemed 
like  a  reproach  levelled  at  the  torrent  of 
wild  words  with  which  they  had  assailed 
him.  She  tool  '^Ah,  but  I  was  right; 
he  owns  it,  too.  He  deceived  me,  when  I 
trusted  him ;  it  would  be  impossible  to 
trust  again.  He  has  spoilt  my  life,  and  in 
exchange  he  gives  me  a  home.  Yes,  that 
is  all  I  have. 

She  rose  impatiently,  pushing  back  the 
heavy  hair  from  her  forehead.  **  To  him 
it  is  nothing,  nothing ;  while  to  me,  what 
is  there  ?  " 

Something  made  her  lift  her  eyes  to  the 
picture,  so  dimly  seen  now  that  it  must 
have  been  fancy  that  made  her  see  so 
distinctly  the  expression  of  the  dark  eyes. 
Once  more  she  telt  the  calm  stealing  over 
her,  heard  once  more  the  words  quieting 
her  troubled  soul,  "  You  may  trust  me.^' 
Other  words  now  in  addition,  **  You  will 
I  understand  one  day  that  I  loved  you." 
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"No/*  sbe  said,  low  and  vehemently, 
standing  before  the  silent  figure,  with 
slender  hands  raised  to  push  back  her 
hair,  —  **  no,  it  is  not  so.  There  is  no 
place  in  his  life  for  me.  He  allows  it 
himself.  Margaret,  how  you  startled 
mel" 

With  an  apology,  Margaret  lit  the  can- 
dles and  walked  about,  putting  the  room 
tidy. 

•*Arc  you  going  to  bed  yet?"  she 
asked  when  she  had  done.  **  You  look 
tired,  madame ;  it  would  be  as  well." 

^'  No,  no.  But  stay  with  me,"  she  went 
on,  —  '*  do  not  leave  me  alone.  Sit  down 
here  and  knit."  And  as  the  other  obeyed 
her,  '^  Margaret,"  she  said,  a  minute  later, 
coming  closer  to  her,  and  laying  a  cold 
hand  on  the  knitter's  busy  fingers  — 
"where  is  he?  Has  he  gone?'^  The 
elder  woman^s  eyes  did  not  meet  hers  as, 
**  He  is  writing,^'  she  replied.  **  There  is 
nothing  to  fear —  he  will  not  stay  long ;  it 
is  a  letter  to  his  sister." 

"Where?"  Her  voice  was  low  and 
earnest,  and  Margaret  stopped  working, 
and  took  the  slender  hand  in  hers. 

"In  the  library."  She  added  no  com- 
ment to  her  words,  and  the  eirl  did  not 
seem  to  expect  it.  She  turned  away,  and 
for  a  long  time  paced  back  and  forth  the 
length  of  the  two  rooms  in  silence ;  but  at 
last  she  stopped  and  said  abruptly,  "  Mar- 
garet, is  she  at  Ehrenfelt  ?  " 
'^  "  No,  madame,  she  lives  in  Vienna ;  she 
never  comes  home." 

"  Why,"  her  voice  fell  a  little,  and  she 
stooped  to  allow  of  its  being  heard, — 
"  why  did  she  not  marry  him  ?  * 

For  a  minute  there  was  no  reply,  fully 
a  minute,  whilst  the  knitting  fell  unno- 
ticed into  Margaret's  lap,  and  the  girl 
stood  waiting  breathlessljr.  Then,  "Oh, 
I  know,"  she  cried,  turnmg  away;  "you 
need  not  say  it,"  —  with  a  despairing  ges- 
ture. "It  was  because  of  all  that  stood 
between  them  I " 

"  Dear  madame,"  —  Margaret's  voice 
trembled,  but  her  words  reached  the 
vounger  woman,  and  she  half  paused  to 
bear  them,  —  "  wrong  hurts  so  many  peo- 
ple —  and  —  he  has  been  punished  !'" 

But  it  did  not  seem  as  if  rebellious 
youth  read  in  the  words  aught  to  pity. 
Justice  !  youth  is  so  eager  for  justice,  not 
recognizing  that  the  sword  of  justice  must 
be  wielded  by  a  passionless  hand,  —  not 
by  one  that  trembles  to  avenge,  and  then 
so  often  lives  to  regret  the  vengeance. 

In  silence  after  that  a  long  time  passed, 
but  at  length  Leigh  paused  in  her  restless 
pacing  to  and  fro,  and  once  more  spoke. 


"You  can  go  to  bed  now,  Margaret," 
she  said  gently;  "it  was  kind  of  you  to 
stay.  Yes,  I  am  tired  now.  I  will  try 
to  sleep,  and  to-morrow  —  to-morrow  I 
shall  feel  happier." 

At  the  words  Margaret  rose  obedientlv. 

"It  is  late,"  she  said ;  "  you  will  ao 
well  to  rest  Shall  I  wait  till  you  are  in 
bed?" 

"No,  no,  thank  you."  She  held  the 
candle  at  the  door  to  light  the  other  on 
her  way;  but,  hidden  by  a  turn  in  the 
staircase,  Margaret  paused  and  sighed  as 
sliQ  heard  the  unaccustomed  sound  of  the 
key  being  turned  in  the  door  of  the  room 
she  had  left. 

Left  to  herself,  Leigh  blew  out  the  light 
and  strove  to  sleep,  and  for  a  time  a  sort 
of  mist  spread  itself  between  reality  and 
fancy,  and  it  was  only  after  a  time  that 
she  realized  that  tlie  wearing  round  of 
thought  which  was  perplexing  her  brain 
had  intervened  a^in  between  her  and 
sleep.  Presently  it  grew  unbearable,  and 
she  got  up,  and,  putting  on  a  dressing- 
gown,  leant  out  into  the  fresh  summer 
night  Such  a  soft,  warm,  starlit  night, 
with  a  gentle  little  wind  now  and  again 
making  itself  felt  —  it  was  soothing,  calm- 
ing. She  lingered  on,  feeling  relief.  Bv- 
and-by,  however,  she  returned  to  her  old 
occupation  of  pacing  about  the  room. 

"It  will  tire  me,"  she  thought,  "and 
then  I  shall  sleep." 

She  did  not  lift  the  curtain  and  pass  into 
the  other  room,  though  each  time  she 
turned  in  her  slow,  even  walk  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  it  were  with  an  effort  she  did 
not  do  so. 

Each  time  she  knew  that  the  moment 
would  come  when  it  would  be  impossible 
to  resist 

At  last — how  she  had  found  her  wav 
there  she  was  uncertain — she  was  stancf- 
ingin  front  of  the  picture,  studying  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp  she  held,  the  well-known 
features. 

The  soft  voice  which  had  called  her 
hither  seemed  now  to  be  her  own  heart 
speaking,  and  yet  its  language  was  strange 
and  unknown.  She  could  not  interpret  it, 
—  was  only  conscious  of  pain.  She  put 
down  the  light,  and  sought  to  read  the 
comfort  she  had  so  often  won  from  those 
stern  features,  but  to-night  they  did  not 
offer  comfort  There  was  reproach  in  the 
uplifted  eyes,  the  flashing  sword. 

"  You  —  young,  undisciplined  —  have 
refused  to  learn  the  lesson  of  life.  I, 
through  my  vow,  have  reached  greater 
heights  than  you.  Renunciation  aims  at 
higher  things  than  you  have  ever  guessed 
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at.  To  fall  and  rise  again  lifts  to  heights 
which  you  have  never  known." 

She  was  no  longer  standing,  but  had 
sunk  down  in  her  white  draperies  under 
the  picture  which  had  so  stirred  her.  If 
it  had  spoken  aloud,  its  voice  would  not 
have  reached  her  any  more  surely.  All 
the  room  was  alive  with  the  presence  that 
had  filled  it,  as  if  inanimate  things  were 
speaking  of  the  proud,  eager  boy  who 
had  once  lived  here,  and  comparing  that 
memory  with  him  who  had  been  here  to- 
night. 

**  I  understand  your  vow,"  she  said 
softly  at  length,  half  kneeling  as  she 
spoke.  **  It  was  renunciation.  That  is 
why  it  has  always  comforted  me.  I  un- 
derstand it  now." 

Her  voice,  low  as  it  was,  startled  her, 
and  served  to  bring  back  her  thoughts  to 
the  consciousness  of  her  surroundings, 
and  in  a  half -a  wakened  manner  she  rose 
slowly  to  her  feet,  and,  with  a  candle  in 
her  hand,  once  more  passed  beyond  the 
whispers  and  echoes  of  the  room.  But  in 
the  further  room,  where  the  soft  night  air 
still  blew,  she  did  not  linger.  Quietly  and 
steadily  as  a  sleep-walker,  she  went  on  to 
the  other  door,  turning  the  unaccustomed 
key  as  she  had  done  earlier  in  the  even- 
ing, and  stepped  out  into  the  dark  pas- 
sage. 

There  was  scarcely  a  plan  in  her  mind. 
Her  immediate  thought  was  to  seek  Mar- 
garet and  to  speak  to  her.  She  would 
ask  more  ;  she  would  learn  where  he  was, 
what  he  purposed  doing ;  and  then  to-mor- 
row— yes,  to-morrow — she  would  decide 
what  to  do.  To  let  him  know  something 
even  now,  she  was  not  very  sure  what  — 
but  she  would  know  to-morrow. 

In  the  mean  time  Margaret  would  speak 
to  her,  and  this  oppressive  dreariness 
would  be  lightened  in  her  presence.  She 
had  known  nim  all  his  life ;  she  was  fond 
of  him.    Yes,  i  t  was  to  Margaret  she  would 

go- 
But  first  —  first,  as  her  silent  footfalls 

trod  the  floors,  and  she  found  herself  near 

the  sitting-rooms  —  almost  unconsciously 

she  paused  at  the  library  door,  and  laid 

her  hand  on  the  lock.    Here  was  where  he 

had  been  earlier;  perhaps  the  letter  of 

which  he  had  spoken  might  have  been, 

after  all,  for  her. 

Silently  as  a  shadow  she  pushed  open 

the  door  and  entered  the  room;  and  at 

first,  so  unreal  were  her  movements  and 

thoughts,  that  it  scarcely  surprised  her  to 

find  a  light  burning.    It  seemed  almost, 

as  she  crossed  the  floor,  that  she  had 

known  it  all  along,  —  that  his  voice  had 


called  her,  and  that  she  had  known  she 
would  find  him  here. 

But  a  minute  later  the  sense  of  unreality 
had  vanished,  and  her  heart  was  beating 
so  fast,  her  hand  trembling  so,  that  she 
had  to  put  down  the  lamp  she  still  held, 
and  stop  and  strive  to  steady  herself  be- 
fore she  could  take  another  step. 

It  was  a  reflection  of  a  far-on  day  —  the 
quiet  figure  seated  at  the  writing-table,  a 
letter  before  him ;  but  he  was  not  writing. 
It  had  been  pushed  aside,  and  his  face 
was  hidden  in  his  arms,  outstretched  on 
the  table.  There  was  abandonment,  deso- 
lation in  the  attitude;  and  the  stillness 
after  a  moment  restored  her  strength,  and 
she  stole  nearer,  nearer,  till  she  could  have 
touched  him  —  till  she  could  note  how 
thickly  sown  with  erey  was  the  dark  hair. 

For  a  moment  she  remained  watching 
him,  and  then  the  silence  and  stillness 
frightened  her,  and  she  laid  her  hand 
tremblingly  on  his  arm.  He  started  then, 
lifting  his  head;  and  when  he  saw  her, 
her  name  escaped  him  in  a  loud,  startled 
cry  —  "  Leigh  I " 

But  recovering  himself  directly,  he 
spoke.  **  What  is  it  ?  Do  you  want  any- 
thing, or  —  do  you  only  want  to  make  sure 
of  my  movements  ?  " 

'« No,  no." 

She  did  not  note,  scarcely  heard,  the 
bitterness  of  his  words,  so  intent  was  she 
on  her  own  thoughts. 

"  I  thought  you  had  gone,"  she  went  on. 
^*  I  was  coming  to  look  for  Margaret." 

'*  Do  not  l^  troubled.  I  am  going 
directly  it  is  light  This  was  a  final  vigil, 
he  said  slowly,  "  but  I  did  not  wish  or  in- 
tend you  to  know  of  it.  But  why  are  you 
awake  ?  And  what  do  you  want  with  Mar- 
garet ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  had  gone,"  she  repeated. 
**  I  wanted  to  icnow  where  you  were," 

*•  Why  ?  "  his  voice  was  quick  and  stem, 
but  his  eyes  were  haggard  with  anxiety, 
as  he  leaned  towards  her  and  put  his  ques- 
tion.   "  What  did  vou  want  with  me  r  " 

'*  I  wanted  to  aslc  you  a  question." 

"  Ask  it  now." 

He  was  leaning  forward  in  his  chaur,  his 
hands  clasping  the  arms,  and  there  was 
something  about  them  that  told  of  the 
strain  he  was  putting  on  himself;  and  as 
he  spoke  he  looked  at  her  until  she  felt 
compelled  to  draw  a  step  nearer,  felt  she 
must  speak.    But  she  struggled  against  it 

**  Oh,  I  cannot  1 "  she  cried  despair- 
ingly ;  and,  noting  the  efforts  she  made  to 
retain  control  over  herself,  he  was  silent, 
as  if  waiting  till  she  had  regained  compos- 
ure* 
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She  turned  awav  then  and  stood,  her 
head  drooped,  her  hands  clasped,  striving 
to  steady  them. 

^  I  did  not  wish  to  ask  you,''  she  began 
vaguely.  *'  I  thought  you  had  gone.  If  I 
had  known " 

After  her  irresolute,  broken  tones,  his 
voice  sounded  distinct  and  clear,  though 
Jow. 

'^You  will  not  believe  me.  I  do  not 
blame  you  for  that,  Heaven  knows,  but  I 
should  like  you  to  hear  me. say  that  noth- 
ing I  have  sufiEered  all  these  years  equals 
what  the  knowledge  of  your  spoilt  life  is 
to  me.  If  there  were  any  way  d^  which  I 
could  make  you  the  trusting  girl  I  first 
knew,  I  would  buy  it  at  any  cost ;  but  I 
cannot.  I  can  only  go,  and  trust  that  as 
you  are  so  young,  one  day  you  will  forget 
me  and  be  happy.  It  was  coming,"  he 
went  on,  as  she  made  no  comment,  **  do 
not  despair.  You  yourself  told  me  that 
even  here  you  have  been  happy.  It  will 
come." 

•*  Never  again,"  she  sighed. 

*'  You  despair  too  soon,"  he  answered. 
**  You  are  tired  now,  and  excited,  and  in 
no  state  to  judge.  Go  back  to  bed, — 
sleep;  and  in  the  morning,  when  you 
wake  and  realize  I  have  gone,  all  this  will 
seem  a  dream,  and  you  will  forget  it." 

"Not  in  those  rooms ! "  The  words 
escaped  her  almost  as  if  unconsciously, 
and  when  he  answered  her  it  surprised 
her,  as  if  it  were  a  thought  to  which  he 
had  replied. 

"Leave  them.  You  have  only  to  tell 
m^  sister  or  Margaret  your  wish,  and  they 
will  settle  the  matter  for  you." 

She  turned  away  with  troubled  looks, 
but  yet  with  decision  as  if  to  act  upon  his 
words,  and  he  made  no  attempt  to  stop 
her,  —  did  not  even  let  his  eyes  follow  her 
slow  steps  as  she  crossed  the  room.  But 
at  the  door  she  paused  so  long,  that  he, 
awaiting  its  opening,  turned  his  head  to 
ascertain  the  reason  of  her  delay.  She 
was  standing  in  irresolution  watchmg  him, 
the  expression  of  her  face  a  strange  mix- 
tare  of  doubt  and  longing. 

But  as  he  turned  his  at 
met  hers  — 

•*  I  am  helpless,"  she  cried.  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  stay,  and  yet  you  said  —  " 

"  What  is  it  you  want  to  ask  me  ?  You 
say  you  cannot  trust  me,  —  that  because 
of  mv  past  you  cannot.  Be  just,  and  tell 
me  it  it  indeed  is  so.  You  know  it  is  not ; 
then  come  here.  I  swear  I  will  not  take 
advantage  of  your  helplessness,  as  you 
seem  to  fear ;  and  tell  me  what  it  is  you 
want  to  ask  me." 


lead  and  his  eyes 


**  I  cannot,  I  cannot !  "  she  cried ;  but 
even  so  saying,  came  slowly  back  to  his 
side. 

Standing  thus,  however,  she  did  not 
speak,  though  there  was  something  in  her 
drooped  head  and  attitude,  as  if  she  were 
striving  to  find  words  in  which  to  clothe 
her  thoughts. 

So  still  she  stood  that,  with  her  down* 
cast  eyes,  the  black  lashes  resting  on  her 
cheeks,  any  one  looking  at  her  might  have 
thought  she  slept 

"  You  said "  she  began  slowly,  but 

she  did  not  lift  her  eyes. 

"  I  have  said  so  many  things  that  have 
hurt  you,"  he  went  on  as  she  paused,  "  it 
would  be  better  to  forget  them  all." 

''No,  no;  this  was  different."  She 
took  a  step  nearer,  and  stood  behind  his 
chair,  laying  a  slight  hand  on  it,  as  if  to 
steady  herself.  "  DifiEerent,"  she  re- 
peated ;  and  he  was  aware  of  a  touch 
on  his  shoulder  —  a  touch  which  reminded 
him  of  that  far-off  dark  day  when  she  had 
elected  to  stay  with  him.  "  You  said  that 
if  you  had  had  the  chance,  you  would  have 
made  me  love  you." 

There  was  no  hesitation  now ;  the  words 
came  so  low  and  quick  that,  having  spoken, 
she  gave  a  little  breathless  sigh  and  tight- 
ened her  clasp  of  the  chair,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent herself  falling.  Then,  as  he  did  not 
speak  or  even  look  up,  in  a  moment  she 
had  thrown  herself  on  her  knees  beside 
him.    "  You  remember  saying  it " 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  interrupted. 
"  It  is  too  late  now." 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried ;  "  do  not  say  that. 
Oh,  do  not  you  understand  that  it  is  my 
only  hope  ?  " 

"Poor  child,"  he  said  gently,  "what 
can  I  do  ?  You  will  repent,  and  then  I 
shall  see  it,  and  know  that  it  is  my  fault 
Better  say  good-bye,  and  begin  life  afresh 
as  well  as  you  can,  without  me  to  sadden 
it.  You  will  live  to  reproach  me.  At 
another  time  you  will  remember  all  that 
lies  between  us." 

"  I  have  remembered  it  all  these 
months,  but  it  has  not  made  me  happy," 
she  urged.    "  Now  teach  me," 

"  What  shall  I  teach  you  ?  "  he  answered 
low ;  and  as  he  spoke  be  leant  down  and 
took  her  hands  in  his. 

"  To  love  you,"  she  faltered. 

He  bent  his  head  and  kissed  the  hands 
he  held.  The  color  flushed  into  her 
cheeks  at  the  memory  of  the  same  caress 
he  had  offered  once  before,  when  she  had 
stood  in  the  bare  dreary  room  at  Breit- 
stein,  so  young  and  confiding.  Looking 
on  that  other  presentment  ot  herself,  in 
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the  light  of  these  past  months,  what  a 
blank,  dreary  time  it  seemed  !  what  a  life- 
time between  then  and  now !  The  slight 
curtain  that  hung  between  past  and  pres- 
ent was  being  torn  down.  Her  nead 
drooped  til]  it  rested  against  his  arm. 

The  vov/!  Yes,  that  was  what  had 
stood  between  her  and  life,  —  that  was 
the  reason  why  the  dark  eyes  had  haunted 
her  in  that  tragic  picture,  whose  story  she 
had  so  often  failed  to  read.  But  now  she 
had  released  him,  and  given  him  back  life 
and  hope.  She  could  not  give  him  back 
his  vouth ;  those  glad,  eager  boy*s  eyes 
would  never  again  look  forth  even  upon 
her;  but  the  man*s  had  gained  something 
which  the  boy*s  had  not  foretold. 

**  Ah,  I  understand,"  she  said  softly  as 
his  hand  tenderly  touched  her  hair.  *'  It 
has  been  all  a  mistake,  but  I  understand 
it  now." 


From  The  Month. 
THR    CHARTREUSE    OF    ST.    HUGH    IN 

SUSSEX. 

Eo^ois  ad  Titam  levius  beaUm 

?uisque  secure  citiuaque  tendit? 
ados  quUnaro  sua  fata  anhelat 
Caithuaiano  }  * 

The  branch  line  of  railway  that  breaks 
off  from  the  Portsmouth  line  at  Horsham 
and  runs  across  the  fertile  and  wooded 
weald  of  Sussex,  embouchin^  on  the  sea 
at  the  little  town  of  Shoreham,  is  not 
much  frequented  by  ordinary  tourists  or 
travellers.  Beautiful  as  is  the  undulating 
scene  17  through  which  it  passes,  it  is  sur- 
passed by  other  parts  of^  fair  Sussex ;  it 
does  not  lie  on  the  highroad  from  or  to 
any  large  centre,  or  possess  any  very 
noted  industry.  The  quiet,  peaceful 
country,  on  which  there  seems  to  have 
fallen  a  cloak  of  solemn  silence,  when 
once  the  noisy  rail  is  left  behind,  seems  to 
represent  mediaeval  rather  than  modern 
England,  the  peace  of  the  past  rather  than 
theljustle  of  the  present.  Yet  the  silence 
is  not  altogether  unbroken,?  for  as  we 
make  our  way  across  the  sunny  hills  and 
along  the  pleasant  lanes,  there  falls  upon 
our  ears  from  time  to  time  a  sound  that 
carries  our  thoughts  beyond  the  Sussex 
weald,  and  for  that  matter  beyond  the  hills 
and  dales  of  England,  to  lands  where  the 
music  of  the  Angelus  still  rings  out  joy- 
fully at  morning  and  noon  and  night,  and 

*  From  a  poem,  De  Laudibos  Ordinis  Carthufiani. 
By  Seb.  Brant,  LL.D.,  Ktven  bv  Maurice  Chauncey  in 
his  Hist,  aliquot  nostri  sftcoli  Martyrum. 


where  the  deep  booming  bell  from  the 
cathedral  tower  recalls  our  hearts  to  God 
at  short  intervals  during  the  whole  day 
long.  Thoueh,  for  the  matter  of  that,  this 
Sussex  weald  has  a  bell  which  is  not  sat- 
isfied even  with  the  frequent  ringing 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  re-echo- 
ing across  the  Italian  lakes,  or  in  loyal 
Tyrol,  or  in  Catholic  France.  The  mid- 
night watcher  hears  its*  deep,  sonorous 
sound  as  one  day  passes  into  another; 
and  ere  the  sun  can  show  his  early  rays 
even  in  midsummer,  again  it  re-echoes 
through  the  whole  country  round. 

For  in  the  midst  of  this  sweet  country, 
removed  alike  from  town  or  village,  there 
stands  in  a  commanding  situation,  slightly 
raised  above  the  country  round,  the  Char- 
treuse of  England,  dedicated  to  the  En- 
glish St.  Hugh,  and  containing  some  thirty 
or  forty  of  those  good  Carthusian  monks, 
the  name  of  whose  order  is  familiar  to  us 
all,  thoug;h  for  the  most  part  we  know  too 
little  of  It,  or  its  magnificent  traditions,  or 
the  spirit  that  animates  it,  or  the  end  that 
its  children  set  before  themselves  in  their 
religious  life.  But  it  has  come  before  us 
during  the  last  few  months  in  two  differ- 
ent ways.  Among  the  English  martyrs 
lately  raised  to  the  altars  of  the  Church, 
there  are  more  Carthusians  than  religious 
of  any  other  order.  The  Carthusians  had 
the  honor  of  being  first  singled  out  as  ob- 
jects of  thecupidity  or  the  hatred  of  the 
S^*rant.  The  protomartyr  of  England  un- 
er  Henrv  the  Eighth  was  a  Carthusian 
prior  of  tne  London  Charterhouse.  Two 
other  Carthusian  priors  suffered  with 
him.  Six  more  of  them  died  on  the  scaf- 
fold, and  nine  others  were  starved  to 
death  in  prison.  All  honor  to  these  glori- 
ous martyrs,  and  to  their  brethren  of  mod- 
em days,  who  make  the  Sussex  weald 
resound  with  the  notes  of  their  deep- 
tongued  bell  of  midnight  psalmody. 

Another,  and  a  very  different  circum- 
stance has  brought  these  Carthusians  un« 
der  public  notice  of  late.  Her  Majesty 
the  queen  of  England  lately  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Grande  Chartreuse  of  France,  of 
which  our  English  Chartreuse  is  the  mod- 
ern offspring,  and  enjoyed  the  rare  privi- 
lege of  admission  within  the  enclosure. 
We  shall  have  to  speak  presently  of  this 
visit,  of  which  a  distorted  and  incorrect 
account  has  appeared  in  the  English  pa- 
pers. At  present  we  allude  to  it  merely 
as  one  of  the  motives  which  has  led  us  to 
choose  the 'present  moment  for  some  ac- 
count of  the  noble  monastery  which  now 
forms  the  ornament  and  the  gem  of  cen- 
i  tral  Sussex. 
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We  will  suppose  ourselves  wanderine 
along  the  lanes  and  across  the  fields  which 
lie  between  the  little  village  of  Cowfold 
and  Partridge  Green.  Our  attention  has 
been  already  arrested  by  the  booming 
bell,  and  as  we  turn  our  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  the  sound  proceeds,  we  per- 
ceive a  tall  spire  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  buildings,  of  which  the  church  seems 
to  be  the  centre,  enclosed  by  a  wall  which, 
as  far  as  its  appearance  ana  extent  is  con- 
cerned might  be  the  wall  of  a  little  city. 
This  idea  is  confirmed  as  we  notice  that 
inside  the  wall,  and  built  into  it,  are  a 
series  of  houses  apparently  of  two  stories 
each,  with  their  upper  story  rising  over 
the  ¥rall,  but  without  any  window  or  other 
communication  with  the  outside.  These 
houses  run  along  a  great  part  of  the  wall ; 
some  of  them  are  at  right  angles  to  it, 
others  are  parallel  to  it,  so  that  the  wall 
forms  the  back  of  the  lower  floor  of  the 
house.  Outside  this  there  are  within  the 
wall  other  buildings  a  little  separated  from 
It,  lai^r  and  more  substantial,  more  of 
the  character  of  college  bui Idi  ngs.  I  n  th e 
centre  of  all  there  rises  the  church,  in 
which  the  architect  has  with  rare  skill 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  modern  Nor* 
man,  and  produced  a  specimen  of  it  of 
which  even  the  admirer  of  modem  Gothic 
cannot  deny  the  beauty,  or  the  suitability 
to  its  surroundings.  A  tall  spire  sur- 
mounts the  massive  tower,  which  is  a 
landmark  all  the  country  round,  and  gives 
a  dignity  to  the  little  city  (for  city  indeed 
it  is)  of  which  it  is  the  crown  and  central 
ornament. 

As  we  walk  round  the  walls  of  our  city 
in  order  to  gain  admission,  we  come  upon 
a  part  of  it  entirely  different  from  the  rest. 
The  front  of  the  city  has  in  the  midst 
a  modern  house,  in  itself  well-looking 
enough,  but  a  strange  contrast  with  the 
monastic  pile  around  it.  This  is  the  orig- 
inal house  which  stood  upon  the  estate 
when  it  came  into  Carthusian  hands,  and 
which  now  serves  as  a  guest  house  to 
the  frequent  visitors  who  are  entertained 
there. 

Within  the  gates  we  find  two  vast  quad- 
rangles, with  a  smaller  one  dividing  them 
from  each  other.  In  this  central  court  are 
situated  the  conventual  buildings  prop- 
erly so  called ;  the  church,  chapter-house, 
library  (immediately  over  the  chapter- 
bouseX  refectory,  chapel  for  lay  brothers, 
etc  Each  of  the  large  quadrangles  is 
surrounded  by  a  vaulted  cloister  which 
runs  around  it  There  are  in  all  3,166 
feet  of  cloister,  more  than  half  a  mile. 
Each  side  of  the  larger  of  the  two  quad- 


rangles is  some  six  hundred  feet  in  length, 
1)595  ^6ct  all  round.  Quadrangles  we 
have  called  them,  but  let  not  the  pious 
reader  limit  his  ideas  to  the  stunted  courts 
of  an  Oxford  or  a  Cambridge  college. 
Even  Christ  Church  and  Trinity  are 
dwarfed  by  the  magnificent  proportions  of 
the  monastery  of  St  Hugh.  It  is  a  field, 
not  a  court,  which  is  enclosed,  and  the 
cemetery,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the 
larger  quadradgle,  is  in  itself  a  goodly 
burying-ground,  though  it  is  but  a  frac* 
tional  part  of  the  whole  extent. 

Of  the  buildings  we  shall  attempt  no 
detailed  description.  Doubtless  the  pro- 
vincial bookseller  of  Brighton  or  Worthing 
or  Horsham  has  long  since  supplied  the 
intelligent  tourist  with  those  statistics 
which  are  to  his  taste.  Our  concern  is 
with  the  living  stones,  compared  with 
which  the  outward  structure  is  of  no  ac- 
count except  so  far  as  it  tells  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  order  who  have  built  it  and 
reflects  the  spirit  of  their  piety  and  the 
distinguishing  features  of  their  rule.  But 
has  the  Carthusian  order  any  distinguish- 
ing features  in  its  rule?  and  if  so,  what 
are  they  ?  Let  us  look  a  li  ttle  more  closely 
at  the  order  as  it  now  exists,  to  see  what 
is  the  virtue  and  what  is  consec^uently  the 
work  that  we  may  regard  as  assigned  to  it 
in  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours.  For 
every  order  has  its  own  distinctive  virtue, 
which  is  the  centre  of  its  life,  the  heart 
whence  flows  the  life-blood  into  its  every 
member.  So  long  as  this  virtue  is  stronc; 
and  vigorous,  so  long  the  order  will  flouish 
and  be  effective  in  its  work ;  but  if  this  is 
lost  sight  of,  decay  and  demoralization  be* 
^n  at  once.  I  n  some  orders  the  character- 
istic virtue  lies  more  on  the  surface  than 
others.  The  poverty  of  the  children  of 
St  Francis,  the  obedience  of  the  sons  of 
St.  Ignatius,  the  mortification  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  Mount  Carmel,  the  spirit  of  pen- 
ance of  the  Passionists,  are  proveroial. 
But  the  characteristic  of  the  Chartreuse  is 
not  so  obvious  —  it  lies  more  beneath  the 
surface.  It  is  not  that  they  above  all  are 
conspicuous  for  their  love  of  solitude. 
They  are  not  half  so  solitary  as  were  the 
monies  of  the  desert,  in  fact  they  pur* 
posely  unite  a  large  element  of  community 
life,  and  consider  it  an  essential  part  of 
their  institute.  Nor  is  it  their  rule  of 
silence,  strict  though  it  be,  for  the  Trap- 
pists  are  far  stricter.  Nor  is  it  their 
choice  of  a  complete  seclusion,  of  a  '*  des- 
ert," as  the  site  of  their  monasteries  —  if 
indeed  a  place  can  be  called  a  desert  which 
blossoms  with  sylvan  beauties  —  for  other 
orders,  Carmelites  and  Benedictines,  shun 
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the  busy  haunts  of  men,  and  are  only 
dragged  into  the  city  by  their  zeal  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  min- 
gUng  of  one  and  another  of  these  several 
characteristics,  as  eclecticism  finds  no 
congenial  home  in  the  regular  orders  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  it  is  only  some 
modern  congregations  that  borrow  now 
here,  now  there,  and  so  construct  a  com- 
posite rule  suitable  to  the  special  work 
they  undertake.  In  the  Carthusian  rule 
we  are  bound  to  discover  one  central  idea 
running  through  it  all,  the  key-note  of  the 
beautiful  melody  which  their  holv  life 
sends  up  to  the  throne  of  the  Most  High. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  means  of 
searching  for  the  central  idea  of  any  reli* 
sious  order  than  to  recur  to  the  life  of  its 
founder  and  of  its  most  prominent  saints. 
In  their  actions  we  find  reflected  the  spirit 
that  moved  them.  We  see  in  their  meth- 
ods'Of  procedure  the  particular  direction 
in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  guiding 
them,  and  consequently  the  aim  and  end 
which  he  desired  that  the  order  they 
founded  should  set  before  itself.  We 
must  therefore  look  for  the  Carthusian 
spirit  to  the  prominent  feature  of  its 
founder,  St.  Bruno.  St  Bruno  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese  of  Rheims  when  in 
1 082  the  arch  bishopric  fell  vacant  He  had 
already  done  a  great  work  for  the  church 
of  Rheims.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
struggle  between  the  secular  powers  and 
the  Church  was  at  its  height,  and  Gregory 
the  Seventh  was  fighting  nis  heroic  battle 
against  the  fierce  attempts  of  the  world  to 
encroach  on  the  province  of  the  Church. 
At  Rheims  the  war  had  been  waged  with 
especial  fury,  and  had  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  the  power  of  the  clergy  there. 
The  chief  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the 
Church  had  been  the  holy  and  energetic 
chancellor,  who  had  opposed  himselflike 
a  wall  of  brass  to  the  enemy  who  sought 
to  thrust  himself  into  the  house  of  God. 
He  had  sacrificed  wealth,  honors,  rev- 
enues, he  had  been  exiled  for  several  years, 
but  at  length  had  returned  triumphant, 
to  the  joy  of  the  clergy  of  Rheims.  And 
now  the  archbishopric  was  vacant,  and  a 
successor  was  to  oe  appointed.  It  was 
on  Bruno,  their  chancellor,  that  the  choice 
of  the  clergy  fell.  Who  had  so  deserved 
to  be  head  of  the  church  for  which  he  had 
struggled  and  suffered?  Who  was  so 
suited  to  fight,  and  fight  with  success, 
the  battle  of  the  church  of  Rheims  in 
the  exalted  position  of  their  leader  and 
general. 

Bruno  was  therefore  elected,  to   the 
great  joy  of  alL    But  short-lived  was  their 


joy.  No  sooner  had  the  chancellor  heard 
of  the  choice,  than  he  threw  up  every- 
thing, friends,  influence,  wealth,  oflice, 
and  nastened  away  to  bury  himself  in  a 
cloister.  For  a  time  he  remained  with  a 
reformed  branch  of  the  Benedictines  at 
Solesraes.  But  he  sighed  after  greater 
solitude  and  more  complete  retirement, 
and  by  the  advice  of  S^guin,  the  celebrated 
abbot  of  Chaise  Dieu,  he  started  with  six 
companions  for  Grenoble.  At  the  very 
moment  that  he  entered  the  town  with  his 
companions,  the  holy  Bishop  St  Hugh  of 
Grenoble  dreamed  that  he  saw  seven  stars 
fall  at  his  feet,  and  then  arise  and  cross  the 
mountains  till  they  settled  in  the  wild  coun- 
try known  as  Chartreuse,  or  Chartrouse. 
He  then  observed  a  house  arise,  built  by 
anf^elic  hands,  and  on  the  roof  of  it,  when 
built,  these  seven  mvsterious  stars  took 
up  their  abode.  Wnile  the  bishop  was 
pondering  over  his  dream,  in  came  St 
bruno  and  his  disciples,  in  whom  he  at 
once  recognized  the  seven  stars,  and  was 
able  to  direct  them  to  the  abode  for  which 
God  destined  them. 

We  must  leave  the  life  of  St.  Bruno  to 
notice  the  characteristic  of  his  action  in  re- 
fusing the  bishopric  and  going  off  to  live 
what  the  world  would  call  a  useless  life  of 
selfish  contemplation  in  the  wild  Chai^ 
treuse.  It  seems  indeed  strange  that 
when  he  would  have  been  so  eminently 
suited  to  steer  the  bark  of  the  church  of 
Rheims  through  its  threatening  difficul- 
ties, he  relinquished  a  post  to  which  it  ap- 
peared to  human  eye  as  if  God  was  most 
distinctly  calling  him.  To  leave  such  a 
sphere  of  usetulness  for  an  unknown 
future  seemed  like  a  delusion ;  it  seemed 
almost  to  be  running  in  the  teeth  not  only 
of  common  sense,  but  of  the   manifest 

fuidance  of  Almighty  God.  Yet  Bruno 
esitated  not,  wavered  not  God  called 
him,  and  that  was  enough.  He  broke  not 
only  with  the  world,  but  with  what  the 
world  would  call  ordinary  prudence.  His 
action  was  opposed  to  all  that  is  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  utilitarianism. 
It  was  the  folly  of  the  cross  under  the 
strange  form  ot  running  counter  to  what 
ordinary  men,  and  even  good  men,  would 
call  ordinary  common  sense. 

It  is  the  same  spirit  which  appears  to 
us  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Carthusian 
order — a  noble  and  a  supernatural  disre- 
gard of  most  worldly  wisdom  and  worldly 
policy,  a  disregard  of  that  spirit  of  utility 
which  governs  the  modem  world,  and  of 
which  the  science  of  political  economy  is 
the  typical  representative,  a  disregard  of 
the  spirit  that  asks  on  every  occasion, 
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Will  it  pay  t  of  the  spirit  which  animates 
oiodern  commerce,  of  the  spirit  which  can 
understand  the  usefulness  of  active  orders, 
but  despises  those  who  live  a  solitary  and 
contemplative  life,  of  the  spirit  which  le- 
fuses  to  accept  the  employment  of  the 
saints  and  angels  in  Heaven  as  described 
In  Holy  Scripture,  as  the  highest  which 
man  can  conceive,  and  joins  with  Mr. 
Harrison  in  regarding  **a  monotonous 
round  of  ceaseless  psalmody  "  as  a  very 
unattractive  occupation  for  eternity.  - 

We  must  examine  the  Carthusian  rule 
a  little  more  in  detail  in  order  to  realize 
its  central  idea.  No  one  who  studies 
their  rule  can  deny  that  the  end  that  the 
Carthusian  sets  before  himself  is  to  repro- 
duce as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  daily  life 
the  life  of  the  blessed  in  heaven.  This, 
it  is  true,  may  be  said  to  be  the  aim  of 
every  order;  but  the  orders  which  are 
strictly  mendicant,  or  which  set  before 
themselves  the  conversion  of  others,  or 
give  themselves  to  penance  and  morti ^ca- 
tion, cannot  do  so  m  the  same  way  that 
the  Carthusians  do.  The  double  life  of 
the  angels  as  always  present  before  the 
throne  of  God  and  yet  always  ministering 
to  men,  is  represented  by  this  double  as- 
pect of  religious  life.  It  is  the  life  of 
divine  contemplation  which  God  has 
chosen  for  the  Carthusians.  Any  other 
element  is  non-essential  to  them.  If  they 
are  students  or  authors,  preachers  or  con- 
fessors, it  is  ratlier  as  a  bv«work  than  as  in 
any  way  their  principal  aim.  The  one  end 
that  they  set  before  themselves  is  to  repro- 
duce in  their  manner  of  life  the  manner  of 
life  of  the  angels  as  inhabitants  of  Heaven. 
Hence  we  have  the  following  points  com- 
ing out  prominent:  — 

I.  The  Carthusian  life  is  a  life  of  soli- 
tude. To  be  alone  with  God,  to  think 
only  of  God,  to  concentrate  all  the  forces 
of  the  soul  on  the  knowledge  of  God.  Not 
only  to  find  God  everywhere,  but  so  to 
arrange  their  life  as  to  shut  out  every  ob- 
stacle to  the  conscious  resdization  ot  the 
presence  of  God,  continually  to  fix  their 
thoughts  on  God,  and  to  surround  them- 
selves with  everything  that  helps  to  this, 
to  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  world, 
that  God  may  occupy  all  the  powers  of 
the  soul.  Here  is  the  centre  of  the  life  of 
St.  Bruno*s  children.  The  solitude  at 
which  they  aim  is,  we  may  say,  the  solitude 
of  God  himself,  a  solituae  which  seeks  to 
make  holy  thoughts  and  desires  its  con- 
tinual occupation,  as  God  in  his  divine 
solitude  occupies  himself  in  the  activity  of 
intellect  and  will. 

But  is  there  solitude  in  Heaven  ?    Yes, 


because  to  all  the  innumerable  multitude 
there  the  end  of  their  existence  is  to  be 
alone  with  God.  This  constitutes  their 
essential  happiness  and  joy.  If  all  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven  could 
cease  to  exist  and  one  alone  remain,  he 
would  be  none  the  less  happy  so  long  as 
he  possessed  God.  Accidental  happiness 
indeed  he  would  lose,  but  this  is  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  that  which  is  essential ; 
the  joy  of  the  society  of  all  the  saints  and 
angels,  nay,  of  our  Blessed  Lady  herself, 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  joy  of 
contemplatine  God.  This  is  why  the 
Carthusian  life  is  sdK>ve  all  a  life  of  soli- 
tude. 

2.  But  it  is  not  a  hermit's  life.  Its 
solitude  is  like  the  solitude  of  Heaven,  a 
solitude  which  is  compatible  with  a  life  in 
community,  nay,  community  life  is  essen- 
tial to  it,  since  the  submission  of  perfect 
obedience  needs,  as  long  as  we  are  mortal 
men,  the  presence  of  an  external  rule  and 
of  superiors  to  whose  will  our  own  must 
bend.  In  Heaven  this  submission  needs 
no  practice  and  requires  no  further  per- 
fection. It  is  not  to  teach  the  angels 
obedience  that  one  hierarchy  is  subject 
to  another,  though  even  they  nad  to  learn 
submission  before  they  were  confirmed  in 
grace  and  admitted  to  the  beatific  vision. 
But  here  on  earth  obedience  to  some  ex- 
ternal authority  to  which  our  will  must 
bend  is  a  necessary  element  of  perfection 
for  all  except  those  very  few  who  are 
called  to  an  eremitical  life.  It  was  this 
union  of  solitude  and  society  which  at- 
tracted St.  Hu^h  of  Lincoln  to  that  order. 
During  a  visit  he  paid  to  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  he  carefully  watched  the  life 
of  its  inmates.  The  place  itself  had  charms 
for  him,  but  its  inhabitants,  says  his  biog- 
rapher, pleased  him  still  more.  He  ob- 
served in  them  a  mortification  of  the  fiesh 
united  to  a  continual  cheerfulness  and 
freedom  of  spirit,  a  continual  gaiety  and 
behavior  that  was  irreproachable.  Their 
statutes  recommend,  not  singularity  but 
solitude,  their  cells  are  separate  but  their 
hearts  united,  each  lives  by  himself  but 
does  nothing  of  himself,  has  nothing  of 
his  own,  all  live  in  isolation  and  yet  each 
acts  as  the  community.  All  are  alone  and 
so  avoid  the  inconveniences  and  dangers 
of  society,  yet  there  is  sufficient  of  com- 
mon life  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages and  consolation  which  are  procured 
by  the  society  of  one's  brethren.  AH  this, 
and  chiefly  the  bridle  and  check  of  obedi- 
ence whicn  are  a  source  of  security  want- 
ing to  hermits,  who  are  thereby  exposed  to 
many  temptations,  charmed  St.  Hugh  and 
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made  him  desire  to  embrace  the  Carthu- 
sian  rule.* 

3.  After  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
solitude  and  community  life  combined, 
the  elaborate  singing  of  the  divine  praises 
is  another  essential  characteristic  of  the 
Carthusian  rule.  Out  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  the  saying  and  singing  of  the  office 
occupies  some  six  or  seven.  They  not 
only  sing  the  office  of  the  day  but  the 
office  of  our  Lady  as  well,  and  on  ferial 
days  the  office  of  the  dead.  The  office  of 
our  Lady  is  said  in  the  cell,  the  office  for 
the  day  and  the  office  of  the  dead  are 
sung  in  the  church.  Seven  hours  in  all  of 
divine  praises !  What  would  Mr.  Harri- 
son say  to  this  ?  He  would  tell  us  that  it 
is  a  commencement  on  earth  of  the  **  mo- 
notonous round  of  ceaseless  psalmody" 
which  he  dreads  in  Heaven.  But  ask  those 
who  have  tasted  the  sweetness  of  this  an- 
ticipation of  the  chief  employment  of  the 
saints  before  the  throne  of  God.  Ask 
St.  Bruno,  or  St  Hugh,  or  Blessed  John 
Houghton,  the  martyred  prior  of  the  Char- 
terhouse, and  they  will  tell  you  that  those 
long  hours  of  the  divine  office  were  to 
them  short  and  sweet — only  too  short  for 
the  fervor  of  their  devotion  and  sweet 
with  a  sweetness  surpassing  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  earth's  delights. 

4.  But  we  shall  best  recognize  the  char- 
acteristics of  Carthusian  sanctity*  by  fol- 
lowing one  of  them  throughout  the  routine 
of  his  day.  At  5.30  he  rises  and  begins 
the  day  by  saying  prime  of  the  day  and 
tierce  of  our  Lady.  Then  he  pays  a  visit 
to  the  blessed  sacrament.  At  7  the  con- 
ventual mass  is  sung  in  the  church,  at 
which  the  whole  community  is  present. 
And  here  we  notice  that  the  mass  is  in 
many  respects  varied  from  the  Roman  rite. 
The  priest  begins  by  saying  the  Confiteor^ 
not  in  front  of  the  altar,  but  at  the  side  ; 
in  sayin?  the  pravers,  instead  of  extending 
his  hands,  he  clasps  them  together  and 
rests  them  on  the  altar.  The  subdeacon 
has  nothing  to  do  except  to  sine  the  epistle. 
The  deacon  does  not  wear  a  dalmatic,  but 
a  cowl  used  on  this  occasion  only.  The 
canon  of  the  mass  is  said  by  the  priest 
with  his  arms  extended.  Except  at  the 
consecration  he  does  not  genuflect  but 
makes  a  profound  bow  instead.  At  the 
end  of  mass,  after  unvesting,  he  lies  down 
on  his  side  to  make  his  thanksgiving,  in- 
stead of  kneeling  as  other  priests.  The 
whole  rite  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the 

*  Magna  Vita  S.  Hucoaii,  i.  7,  quoted  in  La  Grande 
Chartreuse,  par  on  Chartreuse,  pp.  S4St  34^  ixttm 
which  much  of  oar  information  retpectinf  the  Cartho- 
aiana  ia  derired. 


Grenoble  rite  in  St.  Bruno's  time,  with 
some  ceremonies  introduced  from  Cluny. 
It  is  essentially  conservative,  and  hence 
approaches  nearer  to  the  Oriental  rite  than 
does  the  Roman  in  its  present  form. 

But  to  return  to  the  occupations  of  the 
Carthusian's  day.  When  the  conventual 
mass  is  over,  the  various  priests  say  their 
own  masses  in  various  private  chapels, 
all  saving  it  as  far  as  is  possible  at  the 
same  nour,  the  Carthusian  monastery  be- 
ing consequently  provided  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  chapels  to  allow  of  this 
simultaneous  offering  of  the  holy  sacrfice 
by  all  the  priests  of  the  community. 
After,  mass  and  thanksgiving,  all  make 
half  an  hour's  meditation  in  their  cells, 
and  spiritual  reading  until  ten  o*c2ock,the 
hour  when  sext  is  said  and  the  spiritual 
exercises  of  the  morning  are  concluded, 
so  far  as  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  con- 
clusion to  the  spiritual  exercises  of  a  Car- 
thusian. But  breakfast?  No  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  hour  when  the  early- 
rising  Carthusians  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
a  hunger  whetted  by  the  Keen  morning  air, 
and  the  singing,  not  only  of  the  conventual 
mass  and  prime  and  tierce,  but  of  the  long 
night  office,  of  which  we  shall  have  to 
speak  presently.  When  is  it  that  the  fast 
is  broken  and  the  body  refreshed  by  the 
morning  refection?  Ah!  gentle  reader, 
for  a  Carthusian  breakfast  is  a  non  ens,  a 
thine  which  has  no  existence,  unless  in- 
deea  you  choose  to  call  the  meal  he  takes 
about  the  middle  of  the  day  (or  what  is 
the  middle  of  the  day  to  him)  by  the  name 
which  it  certainly  deserves,  if  etymology 
is  to  be  our  guide,  since  it  literally  breaks 
the  fast  of  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity. But  if  we  allow  him  a  breakfast  there 
is  no  dinner.  This  meal,  taken  either  at 
ten  or  eleven,  is  his  chief  meal  of  the  day 
—  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  his 
only  meal,  since  during  the  long  fasts, 
which  extend  over  some  seven  months, 
supper  he  has  none,  save  a  lump  of  bread. 
Even  on  joyful  days  his  supper  scarce 
deserves  the  name ;  a  small  omelette,  or  a 
little  fish,  some  fruit,  and  a  glass  of  beer,  is 
all  that  is  comprised  in  the  evening  meal 
even  on  feasts.  This  one  meal  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  (breakfast  or  dinner  as  you 
choose)  is  all  that  the  Carthusian  stomach 
can  count  upon  as  the  means  of  its  support. 
Look  at  it  as  it  stands  on  the  turn-about 
shelf  in  the  outer  cell,  whither  it  has  been 
carried  straight  from  the  kitchen.  It  is 
simple  enough,  but  good,  wholesome,  and 
nourishing.  There  are  three  dishes,  be- 
side a  basin  of  soup,  and  they  are  placed 
in  a  vessel  something  like  a  very  deep 
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saucepan,  with  a  number  of  layers  in  which 
are  placed  its  various  component  parts. 
Let  us  profanely  lift  the  lid  and  examine 
what  each  layer  contains.  Down  at  the 
bottom  is  a  oasin  of  vegetable  soup  — 
pea  soup  it  happens  to  be  to-day — then 
over  that  a  couple  of  poached  eggs,  next 
a  bit  of  ftsh,  two  small  red  mullets  to  wit, 
lying  side  by  side,  and  at  the  top  one  of 
tnose  round  open  fruit  tarts,  such  as  we 
may  be  familiar  with  in  the  shops  of  the 
Grande  Rue  of  Dieppe,  or  on  the  bufiEet 
of  many  a  French  railway  station.  Add  to 
this  a  salad  placed  in  a  separate  dish,  a 
good  hunk  of  light  plain  wholesome  bread, 
and  two  small  bottles  of  rather  small  beer, 
and  there  is  the  whole  of  the  cuisine  sup- 
plied by  the  ^ood  refectorian  for  the  day. 
The  two  bottles  of  beer,  note  you,  are  not 
both  to  be  taken  at  dinner  —  that  would 
be  quite  in  excess  of  Carthusian  abstemi- 
ousness—  one  of  them  is  for  dinner,  the 
other  for  the  li^ht  refection  (too  light, 
alas,  in  fasting  time!) which  goes  by  the 
name  of  supper.  Note  you,  moreover, 
that  this  small  beer  is  the  one  and  only 
beverage  of  the  inmates  of  the  Chartreuse 

—  no  tea,  no  coffee,  these  almost  neces- 
sary adjuncts  of  modem  civilization  are 
not  for  a  Carthusian  monk.  For  their 
guests  coffee  worthy  of  a  French  artiste, 
and  tea  which  would  delight  the  palate  of 
the  English  matron,  but  for  the  poor 
monks  beer,  wholesome  indeed  and  pal- 
atable, but  nevertheless  distinctly  small, 
from  the  first  day  of  January  to  the  last 
day  of  December. 

But  is  it  a  day  of  abstinence  on  which 
we  have  been  examining  into  Carthusian 
fare  ?  All  is  maigre — soup,  solids,  every- 
thing.  Is  meat  never  allowed?  Here  is 
another  distinctive  mark  of  the  Chartreuse. 
By  a  law  unbending  as  that  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  by  a  rule  which  allows  of 
DO  exception,  no  Carthusian  monk  can 
taste  flesh  meat  from  the  day  he  joins  the 
order  to  the  day  of  his  death  —  nay,  within 
the  walls  of  the  monastery  no  meat  can  be 
tasted,  and  the  generous  hospitality  ex- 
tended to  the  stranger  stops  short  ol  this 

—  that  under  no  possible  circumstances 
can  any  kind  of  flesh  meat  be  given  him 
within  its  walls.  Eggs,  fish,  fruit,  wine, 
in  all  abundance,  but  of  the  flesh  of  four- 
footed  or  winged  things  not  a  morsel. 
But  what  of  the  case  of  sickness  ?  Here, 
doubtless,  there  is  an  exception  made.  If 
the  physician  declares  meat  to  be  neces- 
sary to  health,  surely  leave  is  given  to  the 
sicK  man  for  as  long  a  time  as  it  is  de- 
clared indispensable.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
The  rule  is  absolute.    He  may  have  any- 


thing else,  but  no  meat,  not  even  a  table- 
spoonful  of  beef  tea  may  pass  his  lips 
under  the  severest  pains  and  penalties. 
If  it  should  be  a  case  of  life  and  de^th,  if 
the  medical  opinion  should  be  that  the 
patient  cannot  pull  through  his  sickness 
without  the  nourishment  of  flesh  diet,  not 
even  then  is  it  allowed.  In  such  a  case 
indeed  the  monk  may,  if  not  solemnly  pro- 
fessed, be  dispensed  from  his  vows,  and 
where  life  was  at  stake  the  dispensation 
would  be  granted  by  ecclesiastical  superi- 
ors without  any  dimculty  whatsoever,  but 
as  long  as  the  Carthusian  monk  remains  a 
Carthusian  monk,  so  long  must  he  abide 
by  the  rule  which  the  Carthusian  poet  ex- 
presses in  the  line, — 

Camis  in  aetemum  cuncti  prohibentur  ab  esu. 

The  prohibition  existed  as  a  custom  from 
the  first,  but  in  the  year  1244  was  solemnly 
enacted  in  the  eeneral  chapter  as  a  law, 
to  any  breach  of  which  was  attached  for 
many  years  the  penalty  of  immediate  ex- 
pulsion from  the  order,*  and  though  at 
the  present  day  the  penalty  of  infringe- 
ment is  mitigated,  the  law  is  no  less  strict, 
and  is  most  strictly  and  exactly  observed 
in  every  Carthusian  monastery  through- 
out the  world. 

Do  the  monks  suffer  in  health  or 
strength  from  this  regulation  ?  Not  the 
least ;  for  such  a  life  as  theirs  flesh  meat 
is  unnecessary  and  often  harmful.  They 
live  to  a  good  old  age.  They  are  free 
from  many  a  malady  which  arises  from 
the  «se  of  flesh  meat.  They  arise  to  their 
midnight  office  with  a  freshness  which 
would  be  impossible  if  it  were  not  for 
their  wholesome  abstinence. 

But  enough  of  the  Carthusian  diet 
We  will  now  turn  to  their  habitations. 
As  we  take  a  bird*s-eye  view  of  the  mon- 
astery from  the  tall  church  tower  which 
forms  its  centre  and  its  chief  ornament, 
we  notice  all  around  the  spacious  cloisters 
those  little  houses  we  have  already  de- 
scried from  outside,  little  houses,  all  sepa- 
rate from  each  other,  opening  out  into  the 
cloister  by  a  little  door  for  each,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  backed  by  a  wall,  the 
lower  part  of  which  forms  the  exterior 
wall  that  runs  round  the  cloister.  Each 
of  these  little  houses  contains  a  garden,  a 
covered  ambulacrum  or  little  cloister  of 
its  own,  and  four  rooms.  Of  the  two 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  one  is  a  store- 
room, where  there  is  laid  up  a  heap  of 
wood  and  faggots  for  fuel  and  to  provide 

*  Bttllariam  Carth.  foL  48,  n.   134,  quoted  in  La 
Grande  Chartreuse,  p.  350. 
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manual  labor  to  the  inmate.  The  other 
IS  a  workshop,  with  a  turning-lathe,  and 
sometimes  materials  for  carvmc;,  carpen- 
try, the  casting  of  statues,  or  other  pious 
handicraft.  The  two  rooms  up-stairs  are 
an  anteroom,  where  an  Ave  Maria  has  to 
be  said  before  a  statue  of  our  Lady  as 
often  as  the  inmate  enters  his  domicile, 
and  where  he  has  to  receive  anv  of  his 
fellows  who  may  come  to  him*on  business 
from  his  snpenors.  The  inner  room  is 
the  ordinary  living-room.  One  part  is  oc- 
cupied by  2i  prieniieu  ioT  prayer  and  reli- 
gious exercises ;  a  table  in  another  corner 
serves  for  study  and  for  meals ;  while  the 
simple  chintz  curtains  hide  from  sight  the 
simplest,  not  to  say  the  hardest,  of  beds. 
Here  it  is  that  the  main  part  of  the  Car- 
thusian^s  life  is  spent.  Save  when  he 
goes  to  the  church  for  divine  office,  and 
when  (as  on  Sundays  and  some  of  the 
greater  feasts)  the  meals  are  taken  in  com- 
mon in  the  refectory,  it  is  in  this  little 
house  alone  and  apart  from  all  the  world 
beside,  that  he  spends  his  silent,  solitary 
life. 

But  is  the  life  quite  silent  and  solitary? 
We  have  already  said  that  the  solitude  is 
mingled  with  community  life.  Even  the 
silence,  strict  as  it  is,  has  some  mitigation. 
Whenever  dinner  is  taken  in  the  refectory, 
It  is  followed  by  two  hours*  recreation,  and 
then  the  tongues  may  wae  as  fast  as  they 
please.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  wallc 
once  a  week  in  the  country  round  the 
monastery,  and  on  this  occasion  also  talk- 
ing is  not  only  permitted  but  enjoined. 
The  rule  at  other  times  does  not  bind  with 
the  strictness  of  an  absolute  prohibition, 
and  the  monks  are  instructed  during  si- 
lence time  to  ask  for  what  is  necessary  not 
b^  signs,  but  with  the  tongues  with  which 
God  has  provided  them. 

We  have  wandered  away,  not  undesi^- 
edly,  from  our  account  of  a  Carthusian 
day.  We  left  our  monk,  after  sext  had 
been  said,  at  his  breakfast  about  ii  a.m. 
After  this  he  has  some  three  hours  or 
more  for  study  and  manual  labor.  The 
manual  labor  of  the  Carthusian  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  penance.  They  have  not  to 
work  in  the  fields  like  the  Trappists. 
Their  work  is  intended  as  a  relaxation  for 
the  spirit,  as  a  means  of  rendering  them 
more  able  to  recite  the  divine  office  with 
fervor  and  recollection.  Hence  it  is  to  be 
varied  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
individual.  Some  wield  the  axe,  others 
the  saw,  others  occupy  themselves  with 
the  cultivation  of  their  gardens,  as  they 
find  most  profitable  to  the  service  and 
praise  of  God,  which  constitutes  the  main 


feature  of  their  life.  Part  of  this  time* 
moreover,  is  to  be  given  to  study,  for  study 
is  another  important  feature  oi  their  life. 
Study  has  always  been  held  in  high  es- 
teem by  the  order,  though  not  its  chief 
occupation.  Not  all  study,  however,  but 
the  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  of  dogmatic, 
of  moral,  and,  above  all,  of  ascetic  theol- 
ogy. No  profane  studies  are  permitted  in 
the  order.  In  the  time  of  the  Renais« 
sance,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
the  study  of  Greek.  Some  Carthusian 
fellow  countrymen  of  Erasmus  became 
possessed  of  the  idea  that  no  one  could 
get  at  the  true  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture 
unless  he  understood  Greek.  Not  so 
thought  the  General  Chapter  of  1543,  in 
which  these  ambitious  religious  received 
a  serious  rebuke.  "  These  men,*'  it  said, 
**  forget  the  holy  simplicity  suitable  to 
those  who  are  no  longer  of  the  world. 
The  time  ^iven  them  to  spend  on  reading 
works  of  piety  is  employed  in  satisfying  a 
vain  curiosity  in  giving  themselves  to  the 
study  of  Greek.  We  exhort  all  our  reli- 
gious in  the  Lord  to  remember  the  mo- 
tives which  led  them  to  enter  the  order. 
May  they  never  forsake  Carthusian  sim- 
plicity!'*^ 

Yet  it  was  no  want  of  appreciation  of 
true  culture  that  led  the  chapter  to  write 
thus,  but  with  them  culture  must  be.  not 
for  culture's  sake,  but  for  God's.  "Oh, 
my  God,"  cries  Denis  the  Carthusian,  "  I 
thank  thee  in  these  last  years  of  my  life 
for  having  made  me  enter  so  youne  the 
order  in  which  by  thy  grace  I  nave  lived 
for  forty-six  years,  and  during  all  that  time 
—  blessed  be  thy  name !  —  fhave  always 
been  constant  at  study."  One  of  the  mo* 
tives  which  drew  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  to 
the  order  was  the  opportunity  of  peaceful 
study,  and  the  exceeding  rich  supply  of 
literature  (^rer^W^  lihrorum  abundantia^ 
that  was  there  at  his  disposal,  with  full 
time  to  read,  and  an  undisturbed  peace 
which  would  render  study  easy  and  pleas* 
ant. 

He  who  visits  oar  English  Chartreuse 
will  understand  St.  Hugh's  enthusiasm. 
The  librarv  is  the  noblest  room  in  the 
whole  building.  It  is  constructed  to  hold 
over  twenty  thousand  books,  and  is  al- 
ready more  than  half  full.  All  the  modem 
books  worth  having  on  theology,  philoso- 
p'uy,  ecclesiastical  history,  are  added  to 
Its  shelves.  Most  of  the  standard  authors 
of  mediaeval  and  later  times,  Carthusian, 
Dominican,  Benedictine,  Jesuit,  Secular, 
will  be  found  there.  Even  in  its  present 
incompleteness  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  a  religious  house  in  England  with  a 
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library  more  complete.  And  as  to  the 
college  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
hide  your  heads,  O  degenerate  successors 
of  the  learned  monks  of  old,  and  see  how 
the  spirit  of  true  learning,  that  was  driven 
forth  from  Oxford  in  the  days  of  Somerset 
the  Protector,  when  Aquinas  served  as  a 
bonfire  and  Scotus  was  torn  to  pieces  in 
the  quadrangle  of  New  College,  has  found 
a  congenial  shelter  amid  those  Obscurant- 
ist monks  who  have  cherished  the  tradi- 
tions of  cultwe  that  you  despised. 


We  left  our  Carthusian  studying  or 
working  with  his  hands,  or  spencling  his 
time  in  pious  meditation,  pacing  to  and  fro 
in  his  little  cloister,  or  walking  in  his  gar- 
den. The  time  passes  pleasantly  enough, 
and  he  is  almost  startled  when  the  deep 
tones  of  the  big  bell  announce  to  him  that 
2.30  p.  M.,  the  hour  for  sayincr  the  vespers 
of  our  Lady,  has  arrived,  we  say  star- 
tled, because  we  need  scarcely  remind  our 
readers  that  watch  or  clock  (even  of  Amer- 
ican cheapness)  is  no  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  Carthusian  cell.  He  is  indeed  a 
standing  protest  against  our  ever-increas- 
ing dependence  on  modem  inventions  — 
he  continually  reminds  us  that  these  little 
conveniences  with  which  we  have  sur- 
rounded ourselves  may  be  dispensed  with 
without  any  serious  loss  of  time,  and  not 
without  some  compensating  gain  of  quiet, 
peaceful  tranquillity.  For  tranquillity 
nvors  solid  learning  and  artistic  culture 
^r  more  than  our  hurried  life  of  railroads 
and  telegraphs,  and  rushing  to  and  fro, 
and  omnium  gatherum  information,  and 
school  boards,  and  penny  newspapers,  and 
science  lectures  for  the  people,  on  all  of 
which  we  pride  ourselves  as  heralds  of  a 
civilization  whereby  the  modern  Babylon 
is  to  eclipse  the  ancient  Jerusalem,  city  of 
peace. 

Our  Lady's  vespers  ended  at  245,  the 
big  bell  sounds  a^ain,  and  the  community 
assemble  in  the  cnurch,  where  vespers  of 
the  day  are  sune,  and  on  ordinary  days 
the  office  of  the  dead  immediately  follows. 
This  lasts  till  about  four  o'clock,  and 
after  it  the  monks  retire  to  their  cells  for 
their  evening  meal,  if  meal  it  can  be  called, 
which  for  more  than  half  the  year  consists 
of  nought  save  a  piece  of  bread.  Supper 
ended,  two  hours  are  spent  in  study,  spir- 
itual reading,  and  private  prayer,  at  the 
discretion  of  individual  devotion.  For 
purposely  throughout  the  day  a  gap  is  left 
in  the  prescribed  duties  tnat  each  may' 
have  times  for  private  prayer  and  spiritual 
reading  and  meditation  other  than  those 
which  are  imposed  by  custom  or  by  rule. 


With  one  or  other  of  these  he  occupies 
himself  till  6.30. 

But  what  happens  at  6.30?  You  will 
scarcely  believe  it,  gentle  reader,  but 
these  eood  religious  are  so  out  of  gear 
with  the  glories  of  modern  civilization, 
that  at  the  very  hour  when  you  are  still 
driving  in  the  park  or  sipping  your  after- 
noon tea,  the  good  Carthusian  is  retiring 
to  rest.    At  the  very  hour  that  you  are  be- 

f inning  what  you  reeard  as  the  serious 
usiness  of  the  day,  nis  day  is  well-nigh 
over ;  at  the  very  hour  that  you  are  pre- 

{>aring  tq  dress  for  dinner,  he  is  already 
ying  down  in  roush  habit  for  his  brief 
repose ;  at  the  very  liour  that  you  are  dain- 
tily sitting  down  to  dinner  in  your  evening 
dress,  he  is  already  sleeping  soundly  on 
his  palliasse  of  straw ;  and  he  sleeps  on 
while  one  course  succeeds  another  till  the 
menu  is  exhausted,  and  still  he  sleeps 
while  you  linger  over  your  cigarette  and 
glass  of  claret,  and  just  about  the  time  that 
you  betake  yourself  to  the  drawing  room, 
or  are  already  whiling  away  an  hour  there 
before  soine  further  amusement  begins, 
he  is  rousing  himself  from  his  first  sleep 
to  intercede  with  Almighty  God  for  the 
sins  and  follies  that  are  committed  in  all 
our  centres  of  modem  civilization  each 
night  of  the  livelong  year  between  eleven 
at  night  and  the  first  cock-crowing  in  the 
morning. 

For  between  10  and  11  p.m.  the  whole 
community  arise  and  in  their  cells  recite, 
each  at  his prie-dieu^  the  matins  and  lauds 
of  the  little  office  of  our  Lady.  At  11.45 
the  bell  once  more  sounds  aloud  and  calls 
them  one  and  all  to  the  church,  where  to 
gether  they  sing  the  matins  and  lauds  of 
the  canonical  office.  Each  brings  with 
him  his  own  little  lantern,  and  from  it  he 
lights  a  larger  lamp,  wherewith  to  follow 
his  breviary  and  take  his  part  in  the 
office.  Otherwise  all  is  dark.  No  coronas 
of  flaring  gas  light  up  the  sacred  obscu- 
rity of  the  midnight  office  —  not  a  candle  to 
throw  its  light  upon  the  scene  —  nothing 
but  the  sub-Tustral  glimmer  of  the  shaded 
lamps  held  by  the  assembled  monks,  as 
their  mingled  song  rises  up  with  a  strange 
charm  and  weird  solemnity  amid  the  dark- 
ness. Very  beautiful  that  song  is — a  sort 
of  plain  cnant  with  certain  variations  of 
its  own  —  very  like  the  ordinary  Grego- 
rian, but  vet  with  the  Carthusian  stamp 
upon  it;  tne  same  as  was  sung,  note  for 
note,  in  the  days  of  St.  Bmno,  handed 
down  with  the  traditional  conservatism  of 
their  order  from  then  till  now. 

The  canonical  office  finished,  on  all 
days,  save  certain  feasts  and  vigils,  the 
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office  of  the  dead  follows.  It  is  two  o'clock 
or  past  before  the  Benedictusis  sung  and 
the  last  collect  said  and  the  night  office 
finished.  In  the  singing  of  the  divine 
praises  three  long  hours  have  been  spent 
—  no,  not  long,  save  to  those  who  go  to 
watch  and  listen,  and  have  not  a  vocation 
to  the  life  of  which  they  are  so  essential  a 
part.  But  human  nature  needs  repose, 
and  these  three  hours  of  psalmody  have 
at  least  whetted  the  appetite  for  sleep. 
A  little  after  two  the  monks  retire  for 
their  second  noctum,  if  we  may  so  call 
this  second  half  of  their  brokefi  time  of 
repose.  It  is  broken  indeed,  for  a  little 
after  five  they  are  once  more  roused  to 
their  devotions,  and  begin  a  second  day 
with  the  echoes  of  the  psalmody  of  the 
preceding  night  still  ringmg  in  their  ears. 

After  our  glance  over  the  Carthusian's 
day  —  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  over 
day  and  night  consecrated  alike  to  the 
service  and  praise  of  God  —  we  are  able 
to  form  a  better  notion  of  the  Carthusian 
spirit.  It  is  essentially  and  above  all  an 
unworldly  spirit.  It  is  more ;  it  is  an  anti- 
worldljT  spirit.  Its  motto  is,  "The  world 
IS  crucified  to  me,  and  I  unto  the  world.'* 
Its  opposition  to  the  world  is,  moreover, 
an  opposition  peculiar  to  itself.  It  does 
not  nght  the  world  as  do  the  active  orders. 
It  lives  apart  from  it.  It  shows  its  utter 
contempt  for  it.  It  rejoices  to  run  coun- 
ter to  it,  and  to  neglect  its  maxims,  to 
show  its  complete  independence  of  it,  of 
its  pleasures,  amusements,  festivities,  its 
manner  of  life,  its  laws,  its  customs,  its 
novelties,  its  inventions,  its  wonderful  dis- 
coveries, its  press,  its  public  opinion,  and 
everything  in  fact  which  goes  to  make  up 
the  ordinarv  life  of  the  man  of  the  worla. 
What  he  loves,  the  Carthusian  hates. 
His  whole  existence  is  the  reverse  of  the 
Carthusian's.  For  his  love  of  society,  we 
have  the  Carthusian's  silence ;  for  his  in- 
dependence, the  Carthusian's  obedience, 
when  he  is  retiring  to  rest,  the  Carthusian 
IS  rising.  When  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
evening's  gaiety,  the  Carthusian  is  rising 
to  sing  the  praises  of  God.  When  he  is 
getting  up  in  the  momine,  the  Carthusi- 
an's day  is  well-nigh  half  done. 

What  would  a  man  of  business,  judging 
according  to  the  econoniy  of  the  world, 
sav  to  the  arrangements  of  the  monastery  ? 
what  a  waste  of  space  in  that  long  line  of 
detached  houses,  each  with  its  four  rooms 
and  its  little  ambulacrum  I  in  those  unused 
cloisters,  in  that  huge  Quadrangle  which 
no  foot  ever  crosses !  What  a  waste  of 
time  to  sing  the  same  psalms  over  and 
over  again,  often  three  times  for  the  three 


different  offices!  What  ridiculous  old- 
world  customs!  So  wasteful  too.  One 
good  gas  jet  would  be  more  practically 
useful  than  all  those  smoky  little  lanterns. 
Above  all,  what  more  narrow  and  stupid 
than  to  make  the  abstinence  from  fiesh 
meat  so  unbending  a  rule  that  they  would 
sooner  die  than  eat  it,  even  at  a  physi- 
cian's command?  The  whole  cast,  more- 
over, of  the  life — its  solitude,  its  manual' 
works,  so  unfit  for  educated  men,  its  inter- 
minable offices,  its  breaking  up  of  the 
night  into  two — what  more  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  ordinary  ideas  of  prudence  and 
common  sense  ? 

To  all  this  the  Carthusian  answers,  Afiki 
mundus  crucifixus  est  ei  ego  munch.  The 
world  is  crucified  to  me,  and  therefore  I 
naturally  turn  my  back  upon  it.  I  am 
crucifiea  to  the  world,  and  no  wonder  there* 
fore  that  it  should  be  mv  enemy,  as  it  was 
the  enemy  of  my  Lorcl.  If  the  folly  of 
the  world  is  wisdom  with  God,  what  else 
can  I  expect  than  that  all  the  customs, 
ordinances,  and  practices  of  the  Carthu- 
sian rule  should  be  regarded  with  supreme 
contempt  by  the  critic  whose  standard  is 
the  collective  judgment  of  modern  so* 
ciety  ? 

Yet  after  all  we  are  perhaps  unfair  on 
modem  Englishmen  if  we  imply  that  they 
have  a  contempt  for  the  Carthusians.  To 
the  vast  majority,  even  of  educated  En- 
glishmen, the  life  of  the  Carthusians  is  a 
sealed  book.  It  is  an  unknown  mysterious 
land,  which  rather  attracts  than  repels, 
simply  because  it  is  unknown,  ana  so 
rouses  their  curiosity.  Even  of  those  who 
visit  the  Chartreuse  of  St.  Hugh,  how  few 
come  away  any  the  wiser !  On  those  who 
have  any  sort  of  cultivation  in  them  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  place 
must  necessarily  make  an  impression. 
Those  who  have  any  spirit  of  religion  can- 
not help  being  awed  by  the  atmosphere  of 
sanctity  whicn  hangs  about  it.  From 
time  to  time  the  good  prior  has  been 
astonished  by  the  sight  of  Protestant  vis- 
itors, Anglican  clergymen  and  others, 
throwing  themselves  on  their  knees  and 
begging  his  blessing  with  the  tears  run- 
ning down  their  cheeks,  unable  to  resist 
the  holy  influence  around  them.  "  Truly 
God  was  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not. ' 

But  if  the  Carthusian  cloister  is  an 
unknown  mysterious  world  to  English 
men,  how  much  more  to  English  women  I 
Men  at  least  can  visit  it,  but  none  of 
the  pious  female  sex  can  ever  set  foot 
within  its  walls  without  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  pope  himself.  One  ex- 
ception alone  there  is.    The  sovereign  of 
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the  country  has  by  custom  a  right  to  en- 
trance into  all  Carthusian  monasteries  and 
convents  within  her  dominions.  If  the 
queen  of  England  were  to  come  and 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  Chartreuse  of  St. 
Hugh  (and  please  God  perhaps  some  day 
she  mzy\  she  would  be  admitted  as  of 
right  and  without  any  difficulty.  Not  so 
at  the  Grande  Chartreuse  of  France  ;  for 
her  visit  there  the  pope^s  permit  was 
needed,  as  it  would  have  been  for  the.  visit 
of  anv  other  lady.  It  is  only  within  the 
actual  dominions  of  a  queen  that  she  en- 
joys the  privilege  of  which  we  speak.  § 

We  regret  that  our  space  allows  us  to 
say  only  a  word  of  the  second  cause  that 
has  made  us  more  familiar  of  late  with  the 
good  Carthusians  —  the  beatification  of 
Prior  Houghton  and  the  other  Carthusians 
who  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  faith 
under  Henry  the  Eighth.  Very  beautiful 
IS  the  account  given  by  contemporary 
writers  of  the  strict  observance  and  per- 
fect discipline  of  the  London  Charter- 
bouse  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  very  touching  the  portrait  of  the 
virtues,  the  charity,  the  humility  of  their 
holy  prior;  very  painful  the  story  of  the 
efforts  of  the  tvrant  and  his  creatures  to 
force  the  monks  into  submission;  very 
consoling  the  noble  constancy  even  to 
death  of  the  prior  and  a  lar^e  part  of  the 
community ;  very  heartrending  the  account 
of  the  agnizing  torments  to  which  they 
were  subjected  at  their  execution.  We 
hope  that  in  a  future  number  we  may  be 
able  to  give  some  details  of  this  ^lonous 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  order.  In 
this  present  article  our  object  has  been  to 
place  before  our  readers  a  short  sketch  of 
our  English  Chartreuse,  which  has  risen 


*  There  aopeared  in  sereral  of  the  English  papers 
■o  account  of  the  qaeen's  visit  to  the  Grande  Cnai^ 
treaae»  porportioK  to  be  written  by  an  Enxlish  Carthu- 
aiaa,  and  which  contained  a  number  of  inaccuracies  and 
misstatements.  We  can  assure  our  readers  that  no 
ioflute  of  the  only  Carthusian  monastery  in  England 
was  responsible  for  the  newspaper  account  of  the  visit. 
It  waa  there  stated  that  the  queen  had  a  right  to  enter 
M queen,  which  was  false  It  was  also  asserted  that  after 
a  long  Tisit  of  courtesy  to  one  of  the  cells,  her  Majesty 
received  from  the  inmate  a  beautiful  little  silver  crucifix 
aa  a  keepsake.  Unfonnnately  f or  the  story,  no  Canho- 
sian  in  the  world  possessea  a  silver  crucifix  in  his  cell, 
as  it  is  against  the  rale  to  have  anything  of  silver.  He 
woold,  moreover,  have  sinned  against  nis  vow  of  pov- 
erty in  giving  away  the  propertjr  of  the  monastery. 
The  real  faas  of  the  queen's  visit  were  these.  It  is 
trae  that  ^e  visited  one  o(  the  monks  in  his  cell,  a 
young  Englishman,  nephew  to  a  well-known  London 

Ericst,  and  spent  some  time  in  hriendly  converse  with 
IB.  After  she  had  left  she  sent  him  in  memory  of  the 
visit  a  handsome  silver  cross.  Though  brought  to  him 
by  the  queen's  command,  of  course  he  could  not  keep 
it.  But  before  returning  it  to  his  prior  he  wittily  wrote 
on  the  back  the  following  inscription :  i?#;fiiM  dtdii  ; 
Xtgvia  ainimiii;  tit  N&mtn  Dammi  Bttudicium* 
A 


up  from  the  blood  of  the  Carthusian  mar- 
tyrs who  suffered  just  three  hundred  and 
nfty  years  ago.  Some  seven  years  ago 
the  foundation  stone  of  this  new  Charter- 
house was  laid ;  three  years  since  it  was 
solemnly  blessed  by  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese. Now  it  has  taken  firm  root,  and  it 
lives,  and  please  God  will  ever  live,  in  the 
midst  of  Protestant  England  till,  through 
God*s  mercy,  England  shall  be  Protestant 
no  longer.  May  God  grant  to  many 
young  English  Catholics  a  vocation  to  the 
glorious  order  of  St.  Hugh,- and  that  this 
modem  Charterhouse  may  surpass  in 
sanctity  of  life  even  the  Charterhouse  of 
mediaeval  days  I  R.  F.  C 


FrocB  Good^votxla. 
MAJOR  AND  MINOR. 

BY  W.   E.   NORRIS. 

CHAPTER   XXXII. 

A  LITTLE  HOLIDAY. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  the 
gout,  nor  is  it  a  creditable  thing  to  overeat 
yourself ;  but  since,  unfortunately,  a  very 
considerable  number  of  persons  both  have 
the  one  and  do  the  other,  society  at  large 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  existence  of 
Homburg.  Dismal  indeed  would  be  the 
lot  of  those  who  should  And  themselves 
reduced  to  choose  between  Bath  and  Bux- 
ton as  a  locus paniUnticB^  Now  Homburg 
in  the  month  of  August  is  by  no  means  a 
dismal  place.  The  light  air,  the  bright 
sunshine,  the  early  hours,  the  excellent 
bands  which  begin  to  tune  up  while  the 
dew  is  still  on  the  grass  and  sound  their 
last  note  only  at  oedtime,  the  host  of 
friends  whom  everybody  is  sure  to  fall  in 
with  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Elisa* 
bethan  spring  —  all  these  combine  to  ren- 
der life  at  that  gay  little  watering-place  a 
cheerful,  innocent,  and  invigorating  sort 
of  business  for  all  such  as  the  beneficent 
action  of  the  waters  does  not  cause  to  lie 
down  upon  the  fiat  of  their  backs  and  howl 
aloud. 

But  indeed  if  Hombui^  had  been  as 
dull,  as  empty,  and  as  enervating  as  Lon- 
don at  the  same  season,  not  the  less  would 
it  have  appeared  of  all  spots  upon  the 
earth's  surface  the  most  desirable  to  Brian 
Segrave.  Little  did  he,  who  knew  not 
the  meaning  of  the  word  gout,  care  about 
the  curative  properties  of  climate  or  Brun* 
nen ;  little  did  it  matter  to  him  whether 
or  not  the  broad  alleys  of  the  gardens 
and  the  terraces  in  front  of  the  Cursaal 
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were  thronged  dailv  by  an  assemblage  of 
British  peers,  members  of  Parliament,  and 
other  celebrities,  with  here  and  there 
an  affable  Royal  Highness  or  Serenity 
amongst  them ;  to  him  there  was  but  one 
person  in  Homburg  whose  presence  was 
of  the  very  smallest  importance;   and  a 

freat  joy  it  was  to  him  to  discover — as 
e  did  on  the  first  occasion  of  his  meeting 
with  her — that  this  was  not  the  Miss 
Huntley  of  Park  Lane  who  was  holding 
out  her  hand  to  him,  but  the  Beatrice 
Huntlev  of  KingsclifiE  whose  frank  good- 
fellowship  had  made  him  feel  at  ease  and 
happy  in  her  company  before  ever  he  had 
committed  the  folly  of  falling  in  love  with 
her.  The  difference  was  perhaps  more 
perceptible  to^hiiQ  now  than  it  had  been 
in  London.  Assuredly  she  had  not  shown 
any  lack  of  friendship  to  him  then ;  oaly 
he  had  had  a  sense  of  distance  from  her 
—  social  inferiority  would  be  rather  too 
strong  an  expression  —  which  had  not 
been  the  less  real  for  being  difficult  of 
definition,  and  which,  in  some  undefinable 
fashion,  troubled  him  no  longer  in  this 
clearer  atmosphere. 

In  any  case,  she  seemed  bent  upon  dis- 
missing Park  Lane  and  all  its  associations 
from  her  memory  for  the  time  being.  •*  I 
am  out  for  a  holiday  and  I  want  to  enjoy 
It,"  was  almost  the  first  thing  that  she 
said.  **  Suppose  we  agree  that  during  the 
next  three  weeks  we  will  treat  Enc^land  as 
a  mere  geographical  expression  ?  ^ 

**  I  am  prepared  to  treat  everything  and 
ever)'body  exactly  as  you  thmk  best," 
Brian  replied. 

She  raised  her  eyebrows  and  smiled. 
"  Really  ?  Then  I  will  tell  you  just  what 
you  shall  do,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
take. Every  morning  at  half  past  seven, 
or  a  quarter  to  eight  at  latest,  you  will 
meet  us  at  the  Elisabethan  Bninnen  and 
trudge  up  and  down,  up  and  down  with  us, 
while  we  drink  our  prescribed  number  of 
glasses  and  the  band  plays,  until  you  are 
ready  to  drop.  Perhaps  I  shall  introduce 
you  to  one  or  two  fellow-sufferers,  and  if  I 
do,  you  must  treat  them  civilly.  Some 
liberty  ought  to  be  allowed  to  you  with 
regard  to  your  treatment  of  yourself ;  so 
you  needn  t  drink  the  waters  if  you  don't 
think  they  would  be  good  for  you.  Well, 
then  you  will  go  home  to  breakfast,  and 
you  can  rest  or  compose  operas  or  do 
what  you  like  until  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  you  will  meet  us  again  at  the  Cur- 
saal  and  join  us  in  a  nondescript  sort  of 
meal.  In  the  afternoon  we  shall  stroll 
down  to  the  lawn-tennis  ground  —  by  the 
way,  I  hope  you  have  brought  flannels  and 


a  racket  with  you — and  if  it  isn't  too  hot 
and  there  are  some  nice  people  there,  we 
shall  play.  Otherwise,  we  shall  look  on 
and  listen  to  the  old  fogeys  talking  scan- 
dal. I  hate  driving;  but  sometimes  you 
will  be  taken  out  for  a  drive,  as  a  small 
concession  to  Miss  Joy,  who  adores  it 
Then  will  come  dinner,  and  then  the  band 
again,  and  at  about  ten  o'clock  you  will 
be  sent  off  home  to  bed.  You  can  write 
D,  C.  ad  lib*  at  the  end  of  that  programme. 
How  do  vou  like  the  prospect  r  " 

Well,  ne  liked  the  prospect  very  much* 
and  he  liked  the  fulfilment  of  it  still  bet- 
ter. He  too  was  out  for  a  holiday;  he 
too  was  resolved  to  banish  melancholy 
thoughts  and  misgivings  from  his  mind,  if 
he  could  ;  and,  as  it  turned  out,  he  found 
this  quite  easy.  When  every  hour  of  the 
day  is  filled  up,  when  one  has  to  rise  the 
moment  after  waking,  and  when  one  goes 
to  bed,  pleasantly  tired  out,  at  night,  little 
leisure  remains  for  self-torment.  That 
marching  to  and  fro  in  the  crisp  air  of  the 
early  morning  was  far  from  being  the 
pain  and  grief  to  him  that  it  is  to  persons 
of  a  less  robust  physique ;  the  friends  with 
whom  Beatrice  stopped  every  now  and 
again  to  exchange  a  few  words,  and  to 
some  of  whom  sne  presented  him,  were 
people  of  agreeable,  easy  manners  and  of 
an  outward  appearance  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
They  represented  London  society;  but 
they  seemed  to  Brian  to  represent  it  in  an 
infinitely  more  attractive  way  there  than 
at  home ;  so  true  is  it  that  the  results  of 
observation  depend  chiefly  upon  the  ob- 
server. Moreover,  the  complete  novelty 
of  everything  was  in  itself  enough  to  sat- 
isfy a  man  who  had  never  been  out  of 
England  before,  while  the  amusements 
enumerated  by  Miss  Huntley  served  as 
well  as  any  others  to  bring  atfout  the  one 
end  that  he  desired,  which  was  to  be 
always  near  her. 

But  what  was  best  of  all  was  that  Miss 
Joy,  who  was  going  through  a  systematic 
course  of  the  waters,  and  who,  as  she  pa- 
thetically declared,  was  losing  weight 
every  minute,  could  not  possibly  go 
through  the  amount  of  exercise  which  two 
young  people  in  perfect  health  thought 
nothing  of.  Besides,  she  bad  to  absent  her- 
self for  a  certain  time  every  afternoon  in 
order  to  take  a  bath.  Hence  it  came  about 
that  there  were  occasional  long  talks 
among  the  more  secluded  paths  of  the 
woods  —  talks  in  which  not  a  word  was  said 
about  Stapleford  or  the  future  member  for 
the  Kingscliff  division  or  anv  other  of 
those  persons  and  topics  whicn  had  been 
tabooed  by  a  tacit  agreement,  but  in  which 
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generalities  were  discussed  after  a  fashion 
which  rendered  the  mention  of  names 
wholly  superfluous.  And  in  these  conver- 
sations  there  were  always  two  things  by 
which  Brian  was  impressed:  firstly,  bis 
companion's  indecision  with  regard  to  her 
future  course  (for  it  was  evident  that  more 
than  one  plan  was  fermenting  in  her 
mind) ;  and  secondly,  her  submissive  and 
even  admiring  way  of  listening  to  his  own 
humble  views  of  life  and  duty,  which,  to 
be  sure,  were  of  a  fascinatingly  simple 
character. 

"  You  are  like  Mr.  Monckton,"  she  said 
once  ;  *'  you  only  see  two  sides  to  every- 
thing, a  right  and  a  wrong  one,  and  you 
have  no  more  difficulty  in  telling  which  to 
choose  than  you  would  have  in  distin- 
fishing  between  A  and  B.  I  suppose, 
if  everybody  resembled  you,  the  millen- 
nium might  begin  without  further  loss  of 
time." 

Sometimes,  however,  she  was  a  little 
less  complimentary,  and  seemed  as  if  she 
were  seeking  to  excuse  herself.  "After 
all,"  she  would  urge,  "  it  isn't  every  point 
that  can  be  reached  by  making  straight  for 
it  as  the  crow  flies.  Supposing,  U)t  ex- 
ample, that  you  were  the  prime  minister 
and  had  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion 
of  some  kind  about  the  Eastern  question 
and  the  Irish  question  and  all  the  other 
puzzles.  You  wouldn't  find  it  help  you 
very  far  on  your  way  to  be  perfectly  sound 
as  to  first  principles.  First  of  all,  you 
would  have  to  make  up  your  mind  what 
ought  to  be  done,  then  you  would  have  to 
discover  how  much  of  it  came  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics  ;  after  which,  I 
suppose,  you  would  have  to  set  to  work  to 
cudgel  or  cajole  others  into  taking  the 
right  direction.  And  do  you  imagine  that 
you  would  ever  get  through  that  business 
without  persuading  yourself  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means  ? 

If,  as  would  occasionally  happen,  the 
discussion  took  too  much  of  a  personal 
turn,  both  parties  to  it  were  ready,  and 
even  anxious,  to  change  the  subject.  One 
of  them,  at  all  events,  was  nervously  alive 
to  the  danger  of  quitting  the  safe  ground 
of  abstract  debate.  He  felt  that  the  foot- 
ing upon  which  he  now  stood  with  Beatrice 
coulcf  hardly  be  altered  for  the  better, 
though  it  might  easily  enough  be  altered 
for  the  worse.  Whether  she  divined  his 
love  for  her  or  not  he  was  quite  uncertain  ; 
but,  supposing  that  she  did,  that  would 
surely  not  tell  against  him,  seeing  that  he 
was  so  very  careful  to  avoid  hinting  at  its 
existence. 
•  But,  of  course,  this  happy  state  of  things, 


this  ignoring  of  patent  facts  and  resolu- 
tion to  live  only  in  the  present,  could  not 
last  very  long.  It  lasted,  in  fact,  for  the 
space  of  one  week ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  list  of  arrivals  included  that  of 
"  Lord  Stapleford,  «r//  Familie  und  Be* 
^leitungy'*  at  the  Hotel  Victoria.  The  last 
words  were  probably  added  for  the  sake 
of  euphony,  Stapleford,  as  we  know,  being 
as  yet  unprovided  with  a  family,  while  his 
Be^iettungyt2i&  confined  to  a  modest  unit ; 
but  as  regarded  the  principal  figure,  the 
announcement  was  but  too  accurate  ;  and 
perhaps  the  only  person  who  derived  any 
pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  it  was  Miss 

Joy. 

That  disinterested,  but  slightly  obtuse 
lady  did  not  fail  to  express  her  satisfac- 
tion to  Brian  when,  for  the  first  time  since 
their  interview  in  London,  she  obtained 
speech  of  him  in  private.  This  was  at 
the  springs  on  the  morning  after  Staple- 
ford's  arrival;  and  as  Miss  Joy  ambled 
along  the  alley  besMe  him,  murmuring 
complacently  that  all  would  be  well  now, 
that  it  was  high  time  to  have  done  with 
hesitation,  and  so  forth,  Brian  could  see 
Stapleford 's  back  and  Beatrice's  moving 
across  the  alternate  bands  of  shadow  and 
sunshine  a  few  yards  ahead.  He  tried 
not  to  be  jealous ;  he  tried  not  to  feel  as 
if  he  had  been  abruptly  dismissed ;  he 
even  tried  to  think  that  the  very  well- 
dressed,  good-humored,  and  conventional 
young  man  who  had  relieved  him  of  his 
daily  spell  of  escort  duty  was  a  fit  and 

f)roper  person  to  become  Beatrice  Hunt- 
ey's  husband ;  and  he  was  about  as  suc- 
cessful in  this  last  attempt  as  in  the  other 
two.  Nevertheless,  he  was  sufficiently 
master  of  himself  to  conceal  his  feelings ; 
nor,  indeed,  was  he  subjected  in  the  se- 
ouel  to  any  such  trying  ordeal  as  during 
that  first  hour  had  seemed  to  be  in  store 
for  him.  For  it  speedily  became  manifest 
that  Beatrice  did  not  wish  to  be  left  alone 
with  her  cousin.  Stapleford's  manoeu- 
vres, ably  seconded  by  those  of  Miss  Joy, 
proved  totally  unavailing  to  draw  her 
away  from  the  phalanx  of  friends  with 
which  she  now  chose  to  surround  herself, 
and  if  at  any  time  she  had  a  fancy  to  leave 
the  beaten  track  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  it 
was  invariably  Brian  who  was  requested 
to  bear  her  company.  However,  her 
whole  manner  had  once  more  undergone 
a  complete  change,  so  that  there  was  little 
comfort  to  be  got  out  of  those  brief  and 
rare  audiences. 

*  "  One  should  endeavor  to  avoid  incon- 
gruity," she  said  one  day,  when,  not  with- 
out some   prickings   of   conscience,  he 
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ventured  to  suggest  that  they  might  wan- 
der a  little  deeper  into  the  woods.  *'  Horn- 
burg  really  isn't  the  place  for  pastorals 
and  idyls;  make  an  effort,  and  brine 
yourself  more  into  harmony  with  local 
color.  I  have  arranged  that  3'ou  and  Sta- 
pleford  are  to  play  a  lawn-tennis  match 
this  afternoon  against  two  men  who  he 
says  are  very  strong,  and  in  the  evening 
we  are  going  to  have  quite  a  large  dinner 
at  the  Cursaal  —  no  less  than  eight  of  us." 

"  The  programme  is  altered,  then  ?  " 
said  Brian  interrogatively. 

"The  programme  is  altered/'  she  re- 
plied.   '*  So  are  the  circumstances." 

That  was  indisputable;  and  although 
the  alteration  might  not  be  entirely  wel- 
come, yet  he  had  known  all  along  that  it 
must  come  in  the  end.  Moreover,  during 
the  next  week  or  ten  days  he  could  not 
help  enjoying  himself,  notwithstandin|^the 
dark  clouds  that  obscured  his  horizon. 
Stapleford  struck  up  a  friendship  with 
him;  he  became  more  or  less  intimate 
with  the  other  young  men  who  were  at 
Homburg  for  reasons  which  apparently 
were  in  no  way  connected  with  ill-health  ; 
his  leisure  was  fully  occupied  by  games 
of  lawn  tennis  in  the  sunny  afternoons,  by 
cheery  little  dinners  at  the  various  hotels 
and  restaurants,  by  strolls  through  the 
illuminated  gardens  after  dark,  to  a  musi- 
cal accompaniment.  The  really  happy 
portion  of  his  holiday  was  over,  but  this 
epilogue  was  not  devoid  of  charm.  Only, 
as  time  went  on,  he  became  more  and 
more  sensible  of  an  uneasy  feeling  about 
Beatrice,  whose  behavior  caused  him  some 
perplexity,  and  also  some  distress.  He 
would  have  been  glad  if  she  had  rejected 
Stapleford ;  he  would  not  have  been  alto- 
gether sorry  if  she  had  seen  her  way  to 
accept  him  (for,  indeed,  the  ^'oung  man 
deserved  every  word  that  Miss  Joy  had 
said  in  his  favor);  but  it  seemed  rather 
unfair,  and  even  unworthy,  to  encourage 
him  and  hold  him  off  at  one  and  the  same 
time  ;  and  this  was  evidently  what  Beatrice 
wanted  to  do. 

Now,  Stapleford,  who  had  the  patience 
of  Job  and  a  supply  of  good-nature  so  in- 
exhaustible that  fie  himself  might  have 
been  cited  as  offering  a  personification  of 
that  quality,  was  not  a  bom  fool,  and  con- 
sequently allowed  it  to  be  seen,  in  the 
long  run,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  trifled 
with  forever.  "I  understand  the  fun  of 
playing  a  fish  ;  but  really  I  can't  see  any 
sport  in  keeping  him  on  the  hook  after  a 
baby  in  arms  might  land  him,"  he  said 
once  to  Miss  Joy,  who  duly  reported  this 
remark  in  the  proper  quarter. 


The  effect  of  it  was  to  bring  down  upon 
him  such  a  shower  of  snubs  and  cutting 
little  speeches  as  must  have  driven  him, 
if  he  nad  had  a  spark  of  spirit  left,  to 
show  that  a  fish,  as  long  as  he  remains  in 
the  water,  is  a  free  fish  still ;  and  since  he 
responded  but  feeblv  to  the  stimulus.  Miss 
Huntley  took  another  way  with  him,  and 
tried  to  scare  him  off  by  drawing  perpet- 
ual comparisons  between  him  and  Brian 
Segrave,  as  well  as  by  conspicuously  in* 
creasing  her  marks  of  favor  towards  the 
latter.  Thus  she  obtained,  it  is  true,  the 
respite  which  she  probably  desired;  but 
it  was  at  the  expense  of  offending  both 
her  lovers ;  for  Brian  was  surprised  and 
hurt  at  being  made  use  of  as  a  stalking- 
horse. 

So  this  odd  and  rather  absurd  contest 
went  on  until  a  trivial  incident  brought  it 
to  a  climax.  One  evening  they  were  all 
returning  by  train,  after  dining  and  wit- 
nessing a  display  of  fireworks  in  the  Thier- 
garten  at  Frankfort.  The  excursion  had 
not  been  a  pleasant  one  for  Stapleford, 
who  throughout  it  had  been  trying  inef- 
fectually, and  somewhat  too  persistently, 
to  lead  his  cousin  away  from  the  otn- 
ers;  it  had  not  been  pleasant  for  Brian, 
through  whose  unwilling  instrumentality 
his  efforts  had  been  baffled;  and  when 
they  reached  the  Homburg  station  Bea- 
trice, with  an  undisguised  yawn,  declared 
that  it  had  not  been  pleasant  for  her 
either. 

**  The  three  F's,"  she  remarked,  as  she 
rose  to  leave  the  railway  carriage ;  **  Frank- 
fort, Fireworks,  and  Fatigue  —  and  a  little 
one  thrown  in  for  fiasco.  This  experi* 
ence  shall  not  be  repeated." 

*•  Why  stop  there  ? "  asked  Stapleford ; 
for  his  endurance  had  been  subjected  to  a 
prolonged  strain ;  **  why  not  add  fools  ?  " 

**  I  Qon't  see  any  occasion  to  use  the 
plural  number,"  she  rejoined. 

She  had  her  back  turned  towards  him, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  descending  from  the 
carriage,  so  that  there  was  no  great  harm 
in  his  relieving  his  feelings  by  a  smoth* 
ered  ejaculation  and  a  stamp ;  but  cer- 
tainly it  was  unlucky  for  him  tnat  he  chose 
the  tail  of  her  gown  to  stamp  upon.  If 
Brian,  who  had  already  got  out,  had  not 
extended  his  long  arms  and  caught  her, 
she  must  infallibly  have  fallen  headlong 
upon  the  platform.  She  turned  round 
with  that  look  of  deadly  ire  winch  will 
come  over  the  features  of  the  i)est  of 
women  under  such  provocation. 

"  Another  F,"  she  observed  calmly ;  "  a 
big  one  this  time,  since  it  stands  for  your 
I  foot." 
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"Tm  awfully  sorry,"  said  Stapleford; 
"  I  seem  to  be  destined  to  put  my  foot  in 
it  to-day." 

"You  do,"  she  agreed,  with  marked 
emphasis;  **and  it  seems  to  be  Mr.  Se- 
grave's  destiny  to  protect  me  from  the 
consequences.  But  for  him,  I  should 
probably  be  now  lying  on  a  stretcher,  with 
my  nose  and  all  my  front  teeth  broken." 

Now,  a  little  exasperation  might  very 
well  have  been  pardoned,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, nor  was  this  rebuke  at  all 
more  severe  than  many  others  which  Sta- 
pleford had  laughed  off;  but  perhaps  it 
came  upon  him  as  the  last  straw.  Any- 
how, he  looked  very  gloomy  and  savage 
over  it ;  and  after  the  ladies  had  been  put 
into  their  carriage  and  driven  away,  Brian 
really  thought  for  a  moment  that  the 
young  man  who  stood  frowning  at  him  in 
the  glare  of  the  gas-lamps  meant  to  have 
his  blood. 

However,  there  was  no  sound  of  anger 
in  Stapleford's  voice  when  he  said  pres- 
ently, "It's  early  yet;  I  think  V\\  walk 
round  to  your  place  and  have  a  smoke 
with  you  before  I  tum^n,  Segrave,  if  you 
don't  mind." 

And  as  they  strolled  towards  the  Kis- 
seleff  Strasse,  where  Brian  had  engaged 
rooms,  he  discoursed  with  all  his  accus- 
tomed amiability,  cracking  small  jokes 
and  seeming  to  have  quite  recovered  from 
a  passing  irritation ;  so  that,  after  he  had 
been  made  comfortable  with  an  armchair 
and  a  cigar,  it  was  a  little  startling  to 
hear  him  begin,  — 

"  I  say,  old  chap,  we  may  as  well  under- 
stand one  another.  Are  we  rivals,  or  are 
we  not?  Because  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can 
make  out.  Of  course  you  know  what  I'm 
here  for ;  but  I  dare  say  you  don't  know 
that  I'm  about  as  crazily  in  love  with 
Beatrice  Huntley  as  a  man  can  be.  I  tell 
you  that  because  I  think  it  may  make  a 
difference.  If  you're  in  love  with  her 
yourself,  I  've  no  more  to  say ;  but  if  you're 
not,  you  might  give  a  fellow  a  helpine 
hand,  now  you  know  that  he's  in  earnest." 

Brian  hesitated;  it  was  more  difficult 
for  him  than  it  was  for  Stapleford  to  lay 
bare  the  innermost  secrets  of  his  heart. 
Still,  thinking  himself  bound  to  be  honest, 
he  replied  with  something  of  a  blush : 
"  Well,  then,  since  you  ask  me,  I  do  love 
her ;  these  things  are  not  matters  of  choice, 
you  know.  But  I  hope  you  don't  think 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  —  to  interfere 
with  you  in  any  way." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Stapleford  ; 
"  I  only  wanted  to  know.  You  are  just  as 
much  entitled  to  be  in  love  with  her  as  I 


am,  and  we  won't  quarrel  over  it.    Let  the 
best  man  win." 

"  But,  mv  dear  fellow,"  protested  Brian, 
"you  surely  don't  imagine  that  I  shall  ask 
Aliss  Huntley  to  be  my  wife,  do  you? 
You  forget  who  I  am  —  a  mere  nobody, 
without  an  acre  of  land  and  with  only  a 
few  hundreds  a  year  of  my  own." 

"  I  don't  see  what  better  reason  you 
could  find  for  marrying  an  heiress  —  espe- 
cially since  you  happen  to  be  in  love  with 
her.  In  fact,  thats  precisely  my  own 
case." 

"  Not  quite,  I  think,"  said  Brian. 

"  Well,  it's  near  enough.  What  I  fan- 
cied was  that  you  suspected  me  of  being 
after  her  money ;  and  small  blame  to  you  ! 
It  began  in  that  way,  I  confess.  Her  peo- 
ple and  mv  people  got  the  thing  up,  and  I 
had  no  oojection.  But  after  I  came  to 
know  her,  why,  I  changed  my  point  of 
view  altogether;  and  now  I'd  marry  her 
if  she  hadn't  a  sixpence.  I  would  indeed ; 
though  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  perfectly 
idiotic  thing  to  do.  So  now  I  think  I  may 
claim  to  be  as  little  of  a  fortune-hunter  as 
you  are,  and  if  I  come  in  first  I  shall  win 
on  my  merits,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

Brian  nodded.  "But  there's  no  race," 
he  said. 

"That  remains  to  be  seen.  I  doubt 
whether  she  is  in  love  with  you,  if  you'll 
excuse  my  saving  so.  Old  Joy  swears  she 
isn't,  but  thinfcs  she  has  no  end  of  a  high 
opinion  of  you.  As  for  me,  I'm  about 
sick  of  this  fast  and  loose  game.  Now, 
look  here,  Segrave,  would  you  mind  not 
coming  down  to  the  springs  to-morrow 
morning?  It  can't  make  much  odds  to 
you,  and  if  you're  out  of  the  way,  I  shall 
have  some  chance  of  getting  her  to  say 
plainly  what  she  means." 

Brian  readily  eave  the  promise  re- 
quested and  added,  with  some  magnanim- 
ity, "  I  wish  you  good  luck,  Stapleford, 
and  if  Miss  Huntley  marries  you,  she  will 
marry  a  real  good  fellow,  I'm  sure  of  that. 
You  won't  expect  me  to  sa^  that  I  quite 
enjoy  the  idea  of  her  marrying  anybody." 

So  the  two  young  men  snook  hands  and 
parted.  It  may  be  (for  human  nature  is 
human  nature,  after  all)  that  their  mutual 
good-will  would  have  been  a  trifle  less 
genuine  if  each  of  them  had  not  been 
secretlv  persuaded  that  the  other's  pros- 
pect 01  success  was  smalL 

CHAPTER  XXXni. 
STAPLEFORD  IS    FOUND  IMPOSSIBLE. 

By  mere  force  of  habit,  Brian  rose  at 
an  early  hour  the  next  morning  and  had 
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nearly  finished  dressine  before  he  remem- 
bered that  he  was  a  self -constituted  pris- 
oner. He  did  not  repent  of  the  concession 
that  he  had  made  —  which,  to  be  sure,  was 
no  very  important  one  —  but  when  he  rec- 
ollected that  he  had  actually  gone  so  far 
as  to  wish  Stapleford  success,  he  could 
not  help  smiling;  because,  although  he 
had  believed  himself  to  be  speaking  sin- 
cerely at  the  time,  he  was  now  quite  sure 
that  he  wished  for  no  such  thing.  How 
could  he  possibly  wish  Beatrice  to  marry 
a  man  whom  she  did  not  love  ? 

He  strolled  out  on  to  his  balcony,  which 
was  overgrown  with  masses  of  bright-col- 
ored petunias,  and  looked  down  the  sunny 
street  towards  the  Untere  Promenade.  In 
the  distance  he  could  hear  the  band  open- 
ing the  proceedings  with  "  Ein  feste  Burg 
ist  unser  Gott ; "  a  light,  bluish  mist  hun^ 
over  the  gardens  and  softened  the  rounded 
outlines  of  the  trees,  giving  promise  of  a 
hot  day  ;  from  every  direction  matutinal 
water-drinkers  were  hurrying  towards 
their  meeting-place  at  the  Elisabethan 
spring.  There  they  all  went :  the  heredi- 
tary grand  duke  of  Langenschwalbach 
with  his  long-legged  equerry ;  old  Lady 
Chatterton,  looking  to  right  and  left  witn 
inquisitive  twitchings  of  the  nose,  as 
though  she  already  scented  scandal  in  that 
pure  air;  fat  Miss  Kingfisher,  pounding 
along  post-haste  to  catch  up  his  Serene 
Highness ;  and  the  judges  and  the  gener- 
als, and  the  debilitated  young  men  and  the 
young  men  who  had  nothing  the  matter 
with  them.    Then  his  heart  gave  a  little 

i'ump ;  for  Beatrice  herself,  walking  with 
ler  head  in  the  air,  as  usual,  came  within 
the  field  of  his  vision  and  passed  on.  Miss 
Joy  trotting  in  her  wake.  Had  she  any 
suspicion  of  what  was  in  store  for  her? 
Brian  could  imagine  it  all.  Stapleford 
would  march  up  with  a  determined  air; 
Miss  Joy,  taking  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance  would  retire  precipitately ;  and  then 
—  well,  then  there  would  probably  be  very 
little  j)reliminary  beating  about  the  bush. 
A  man  who  does  not  mind  sacrificing  his 
own  life  can  assassinate  the  czar  of  all  the 
Russias,  and  a  man  who  is  willing  to  take 
his  chance  of  rejection  cannot  be  prevent- 
ed  from  proposing  to  any  lady  with  whom 
he  is  alone  tor  five  minutes,  be  she  never 
so  reluctant  to  be  proposed  to. 

And  supposing  that  Beatrice  should  re- 
ject this  long-sufferin?  suitor,  as  Brian 
believed  that  she  would,  when  it  came  to 
the  push  —  might  it  not,  after  all,  be  just 
possible  that  at  some  future  time,  when 
perhaps  he  might  have  made  a  name  for 
himself But  he  was  determined  not  to 


revert  to  dreams  which  he  had  dismissed 
long  ago  as  idle.  Stapleford  had  been 
pleased  to  speak  as  if  they  stood  upon  the 
same  footing ;  but  the  fact  remained  that 
an  impecunious  peer  difiEers  in  many  es- 
sential points  from  an  impecunious  com- 
poser of  music  **  Moreover,"  concluded 
Brian,  **  she  doesn't  care  a  straw  for  either 
of  us."  So  he  went  back  into  the  room 
and  played  scales  resolutely  until  his  cof- 
fee was  brought  to  him,  together  with  a 
few  letters,  one  of  which,  as  he  saw  with 
pleasure,  was  addressed  in  Monckton*s 
handwriting. 

Monckton  was  away  on  his  annual  holi- 
day, and  wrote  from  Milford  Haven, 
wHither  he  had  successfully  navigated  the 
ten-ton  yawl  in  which  he  was  wont  to  sail 
the  seas  when  driven  to  seek  a  little  relax- 
ation. He  had  carried  away  his  topmast, 
had  run  short  of  provisions,  had  not  taken 
off  his  clothes  for  three  days  and  nights, 
and  had  altogether  been  naving  a  most 
enjoyable  ancTinvigorating  time  of  it.  '*  I 
only  wish  you  were  on  board,"  he  wrote. 
"  The  sea-oreezes  would  do  you  a  great 
deal  more  good  than  you  are  likely  to  get 
out  of  the  waters  of  Homburg  or  its  society 
either.  I  haven't  heard  much  from  Kings- 
clifiE,  except  the  announcement  of  your 
brother's  engagement  to  Miss  Greenwoodi 
which,  of  course,  will  be  no  news  to  you." 
Then  followed  a  hearty  panegyric  on 
Kitty,  and  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
writer's  part  that  any  man  who  married 
her  might  consider  himself  uncommonly 
lucky. 

In  the  latter  sentiment  Brian  warmly 
concurred.  Gilbert  might  have  written  to 
him,  he  thought ;  but  then  he  remembered 
that  he  had  not  written  to  Gilbert  and 
resolved  to  repair  that  omission  forthwith. 
This  engagement  was,  to  his  mind,  an 
entirely  satisfactory  thing.  It  showed  that 
Gilbert  had  a  spark  of  romance  in  him ;  it 
showed  that  he  was  capable  of  constancy ; 
it  even  furnished  something  of  an  excuse 
for  that  sale  of  land  to  which  Brian  bad 
never  been  able  to  reconcile  himself ;  for 
when  a  man  wants  to  marry  and  can't  afford 
to  do  so,  he  should  not  be  too  harshly 
judged  if  he  disposes  of  what,  after  all,  is 
his  own.  In  his  anxiety  to  whitewash  his 
brother,  Brian  had  very  nearly  gone  the 
length  of  acquiescing  in  Beatrice's  favor- 
ite thesis  that  right  and  wrong  admit  of  no 
exact  definition,  when  his  thoughts  were 
diverted  into  quite  another  channel  by  the 
abrupt  entrance  of  Stapleford,  whose  feat- 
ures and  gait  bore  the  unmistakable  im- 
press of  defeat 

"  I  just  looked  in  to  bid  you  good-bye,** 
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said  be ;  **  Tm  off  to  England  by  the  next 
train." 

"  You  haven't  prospered,  then  ?  "  asked 
Brian,  with  a  not  very  successful  effort  to 
look  sympathetic. 

"  Prospered  ?  —  rather  not !  Well,  I'm 
out  of  it  now,  and  you  can  go  in  and  try 
your  luck  if  you  choose ;  out  upon  my 
word,  I  doubt  if  you'll  do  any  better." 

Brian  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
renew  his  protestations  of  the  previous 
evenin?;  but  after  a  time  he  inquired: 
^  Did  she  give  you  any  reason  for  refus- 
ing you?"  . 

**  She  beean  by  saying  that  she  might 
very  likely  nave  accepted  me  if  I  hadn't 
been  in  such  a  hurry ;  and  when  I  pointed 
out  to  her  that  I  had  waited  about  as  long 
as  anybody  could  be  expected  to  wait  she 
changed  her  |^ound  and  declared  that  my 
having  fallen  in  love  with  her  made  all  the 
difference,  because  she  couldn't  consent 
to  a  one-sided  bargain.  Then  I  suppose 
she  saw  that  I  was  a  little  cut  up  about  it, 
you  know,  and  she  spoke  very  kindly  and 
seemed  to  be  really  sorry  for  me.  In- 
deed, from  the  way  tnat  she  went  on  about 
not  being  good  enough  for  me  and  all  that, 
I  almost  hoped  that  I  should  be  able  to 
bring  her  round.  However,  she  very  soon 
let  me  see  that  the  tiling  wasn't  to  be  done. 
She  is  an  odd  sort  of  girl,"  concluded  Sta- 
pleford  thoughtfully. 

And  when  Brian,  with  some  warmth,  de- 
clared that  she  had  no  equal,  if  that  made 
her  odd,  he  did  not  at  once  assent.  It  was 
plain  thas  he  had  been  hard  hit,  and  also 
that  he  was  smarting  a  little  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  been  made  a  fool  of, 
though  4ie  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman 
to  say  so. 

Nor,  after  he  had  gone  away,  was  Brian 
able  to  pronounce  quite  so  favorable  a 
verdict  as  he  could  have  wished  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  lady  who  had  no  equal. 
True  it  was  that  there  were  no  grounds 
for  accusing  her  of  having  flirted  with 
Stapleford  merely  to  amuse  herself.  What- 
ever she  might  be,  she  was  not  a  flirt; 
and  besides,  it  had  been  abundantly  evi- 
dent of  late  that  Stapleford's  attentions 
were  disagreeable  to  her.  Still  it  was  not 
less  true  that  she  might  easily  have  got 
rid  of  him  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, that  it  had  been  quite  unneces- 
sary to  bring  him  all  the  way  to  Homburg 
to  send  him  about  his  busine.ss,  and  that 
her  only  reason  for  so  doing  must  have 
been  that  she  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
find  out  her  own  mind.  That  seemed  to 
show  a  certain  want  of  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  others.    But  the  heat  and 


light  of  the  sun  (whic. 
a  linguistic  perversity 
been  expected  of  them, 
nineX  are  not  perceptibl) 
the  spots  which  can  be  dist 
surface,  and  there  are  man^ 
circle  round  a  female  lumina. 
apparently,  was  destined   to  . 
these  ;  nor  could  he  feel  that  the 
of  a  trifling  flaw  here  and  there  in 
lessened  the  attraction  to  which  . 
surrendered  himself.      Assuredly  i 
not  likely  to  prevent  him  from  taking 
earliest  possible  opportunity  of  indemn 
ing  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  accustom^ 
morning  walk  with  Miss  Huntley. 

Knowing  her  habits  as  he  did,  he  set 
forth  at  three  o'clock  for  the  lawn-tennis 
ground,  in  the  confident  expectation  of 
meeting  her ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  she 
was,  sitting  under  the  trees,  the  centre  of 
a  group  of  spectators,  to  whom  she  was  ^ 
chatting  as  unconcernedly  as  if  there  had 
been  no  luckless  young  man  at  that  mo- 
ment speeding  towards  Cologne,  with  the 
fragments  of  a  broken  heart  beneath  his 
waistcoat.  Brian  stood  watching  her  for 
a  short  time.  She  did  not  see  him,  nor 
did  he  care  to  force  his  way  through  the 
circle,  which  was  sure  to  break  up  pres- 
ently. But  Miss  Joy,  who  occupied  a 
chair  some  yards  in  the  background,  beck- 
oned to  him  as  soon  as  she  became  aware  * 
of  his  vicinity. 

"  Have  you  heard  ? "  she  whispered, 
lowering  her  sunshade  and  turning  a  dis- 
tressed countenance  towards  him. 

He  seated  himself  on  the  dry  grass  be- 
side her.  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  **  I  Ve  heard, 
but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  look  upon  it  in  the 
light  of  a  calamity,  as  you  do." 

"Well,"  returned  Miss  Jov,  with  a 
touch  of  irritability,  "  I  suppose  it  wouldn't 
make  much  difference  if  vou  could.  As 
for  me,  I  am  disappointea  and  disgusted, 
and  it  is  a  relief  to  me  to  think  that  I  am 
just  about  to  take  my  last  bath.  The 
sooner  we  leave  Homburg  now  the  better 
I  shall  be  pleased." 

"  Are  you  leaving  at  once  then  ?  "  asked 
Brian  in  dismay ;  for  he  had  not  calculated 
upon  so  precipitate  a  departure. 

"  I  fancy  we  shall  start  in  a  day  or  two. 
I  have  finished  my  cure,  and  Beatrice  was 
saying  this  afternoon  that  she  had  had 
enough  of  the  place." 

"  Where  shall  you  go  ?  " 

"  To  Switzerland,  f  believe ;  and  then, 
no  doubt,  to  Kingscliff  for  the  autumn. 
You  know,  perhaps,  that  Beatrice  has  been 
having  the  Manor  House  put  in  order  and 
furnished." 


MAJOR  AND  MINOR. 


Miss  Joy  paused  and  sighed.  "Is  there 
any  likelihood  of  our  meeting  you  there  ?  " 
she  asked  by-and-by. 

Brian  shook  his  head.  "  Oh,  no ;  I  shall 
be  busy  in  London.  Besides,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  take  me  to  KingsclifiE,  un- 
less, indeed,  I  should  go  down  for  my 
brother's  wedding." 

"What!"  excbimed  Miss  Joy,  in  ac- 
cents of  such  amazement  that  Brian  burst 
out  laughing. 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said  he, 
"  that,  after  spending  so  many  months  in 
our  part  of  the  world,  you  would  have 
been  prepared  to  hear  of  Gilbert's  engage- 
ment to  kitty  Greenwood." 

Prepared  or  unprepared.  Miss  Joy  re- 
ceived this  intelligence  with  a  demonstra- 
tion as  surprising  as  it  was  inexplicable. 
She  flung  her  sunshade  up  into  the  air, 
caught  it  by  the  handle  as  it  fell  and  ejac- 
ulated, "Hooray!"  Then,  perceiving 
that  her  neighbor  was  staring  at  her  as  if 
he  suspected  her  of  having  suddenly  gone 
raving  mad,  "  Excuse  this  exuberance  of 
animal  spirits,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  never  did 
like  your  brother,  Mr.  Segrave,  and  that's 
the  truth." 

"  I  may  be  very  dense,"  observed  Brian ; 
"  but  I  confess  I  don't  see  why  your  dislik- 
ing my  brother  should  make  you  rejoice  in 
his  happiness." 

"  It  is  our  duty  to  love  our  enemies," 
returned  Miss  Joy  sententiously. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Joy,  that  really  won't  do !  " 

"  That  won't  ao  ?  Then  you  may  take 
it  that  mine  is  the  glee  of  a  sour  ola  maid 
who  naturally  exults  when  she  sees  a  fel- 
low-creature olunder  into  the  snare  of  mat- 
rimony. And  if  that  doesn't  satisfy  you, 
let  me  mention  that  I  have  the  greatest 
esteem  and  regard  for  Miss  Greenwood ;  I 
suppose  I  may  be  allowed  to  rejoice  in  her 
happiness,  may  I  not?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  think  you  must  have  had 
other  reasons  than  those  for  behaving  so 
indecorously  in  public" 

"  Very  well,  then ;  1  had  other  reasons. 
Only  I  am  not  going  to  communicate  them 
to  you ;  so  you  needn't  bother  me.  It  is 
time  for  me  to  take  my  bath  now.  When 
you  write  to  your  brother,  please  give  him 
my  hearty  congratulations." 

With  Chat,  she  marched  off,  leavinz 
Brian  completely  mystified,  and  resolved 
to  find  out  from  Beatrice  what  might 
be  the  meaning  of  these  enigmatic  utter- 
ances. 

But  of  course,  when  Beatrice  separated 
herself  from  her  friends  and  joined  him,  it 
was  neither  about  the  news  of  his  brother's 
engagement  nor  about  Miss  Joy's  singular 


manner  of  receiving  it  that  he  was  chiefly 
desirous  of  talking  to  her. 

"If  you  are  not  going  to  play  lawn  ten- 
nis," sue  said,  "let  us  find  some  cooler 
and  more  sequestered  spot  than  this.  1 
have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  you." 

However,  she  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
seriously  angry ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  lurking  smile  about  her  eyes  and 
lips  which  reminded  him  of  what  she  had 
been  during  that  happy  week  which  had 
preceded  Stapleford  s .  advent  upon  the 
scene.  Moreover,  she  made  straight  for 
a  certain  retired  bench,  shut  in  by  trees 
and  shrubs,  where  she  and  he  haa  some- 
times sat  in  those  days,  but  which  they 
had  not  since  revisited. 

"You  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  at 
the  springs  this  morning,"  she  began; 
"  was  that  accidental  or  intentional  ?  But 
I  won't  tempt  you  to  prevaricate.     I  hap- 

Cen  to  have  been  informed,  upon  the  very 
est  authority,  that  your  absence  was  due 
to  a  preconcerted  arrangement ;  and  pray, 
do  you  consider  that  friendly  behavior  ?  '* 

"  I  thought  it  was  friendly  to  him,"  an- 
swered Brian  without  embarrassment  (for 
he  was  sure  that  Stapleford  had  betrayed 
nothing  more  than  the  fact  mentioned); 
"and  T  certainly  didn't  think  it  was  un- 
friendly to  you.    Why  should  it  be  ?  " 

"As  if  you.  didn't  know  I  have  been 
using  you  as  a  shield  and  buckler  for  the 
last  fortnight !  But  perhaps  you  don't 
like  being  used  as  a  shield  and  bucklen 
Anyhow,  I  can  forgive  you  ;  for  you  have 
done  both  Stapletord  and  me  a  service, 
whether  you  intended  it  or  not.  Oh,  what 
a  comfort  it  is  to  be  able  to  write  Finis  to 
that  chapter ! " 

"  Couldn't  you  have  done  that  before 
you  left  London  ?  "  Brian  ventured  to  sug- 
gest. 

"  No  doubt  I  could  ;  and  I  see  by  your 
face  that  you  think  I  ought  to  have  done 
it.  You  are  a  man ;  so  you  don't  under- 
stand indecision  in  such  cases.  You 
would,  if  you  were  a  woman,  and  espe- 
cially if  you  were  a  rich  woman.  Joseph, 
whose  remarks  are  often  much  to  the 
point,  said  to  me  before  we  parted,  'I 
could  lay  my  hand  on  as  many  as  twenty 
men  of  good  position  and  character  who 
would  be  very  pleased  to  have  the  spend- 
ing of  your  money ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
you  would  find  one  of  them  wear  as  well 
as  Lord  Stapleford.' " 

"  Stapleford  wanted  something  more 
than  the  spending  of  your  money,  Brian 
felt  bound  in  justice  to  say. 

"  Exactly  so ;  and  that  was  just  what 
made  him  impossible.    Why  do  you  look 
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at  me  in  that  dissatisfied  way?  Were 
you  so  very  anxious  that  I  should  become 
ladv  Stapleford  ?  " 

•*No,"  answered  Brian;  "I  never 
wished  that,  and  Vm  glad  that  it  isn't  to 
be.  All  the  same,  I  am  very  sorry  for 
him." 

^  So  am  I.  I  expressed  my  sorrow  to 
him  and  abased  myself  before  him  when 
he  looked  piteous  at  me.  Nevertheless, 
he  has  had  a  lucky  escape,  and  he  isn't 
badly  hurt.  Men  who  are  devoted  to  ath- 
letics  and  sport  get  over  these  little  mis- 
adventures with  wonderful  rapidity.  He 
is  going  to  shoot  grouse  now ;  and  if  that 
doesn't  cure  him,  as  perhaps  it  won't,  the 
stalking  will.  I  made  a  point  of  ascertain- 
ing that  he  would  get  some  stalking  later 
on." 

And  nothing  would  persuade  her  to  take 
a  more  serious  view  than  this  of  poor 
Stapleford's  disappointment  ^*You  will 
see  —  you  will  see,"  she  said.  "  We  are 
in  August  now;  well,  before  Christmas 
be  will  be  thanking  me  for  having  let  him 
o£F.  If  you  must  needs  pity  somebody, 
pit^  Clementina,  who  will  not  be  so 
quickly  consoled.  You  might  even  spare 
a  little  pity  for  me ;  for  I  can  assure  you 
that  there  will  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth  when  she  and  I  meet  The  mere 
thought  of  it  makes  me  long  to  remain 
abroad  until  the  winter  and  then  fiy  to 
Egypt" 

'*  I  hope  you  won't  do  that,"  said  Brian. 

**  Oh,  I  can't  I  have  urgent  afiFairs  to 
attend  to  at  home ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
first  representation  of  your  opera,  which  I 
wouldn't  miss  for  anything.  You  must 
write  and  tell  me  when  the  date  is  fixed. 
I  shall  have  taken  up  my  abode  at  the 
Manor  House  by  that  time,  and  I  shall 
brin|^  your  brother  and  a  large  KinesclifiE 
contingent  to  London  with  me  to  pelt  you 
with  laurels." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Brian,  "  my  brother 
is  goin^  to  be  married  to  Kitty  Greenwood. 
I  onlv  heard  of  it  this  morning." 

^  C)h,  no ! "  exclaimed  Beatrice  incredu- 
lously. And  then :  **  You  don't  mean  that 
it  is  actually  settled  and  announced  ?  " 

And  on  being  informed  that  such  was 
the  case,  she  turned  her  head  away  and 
drummed  impatiently  upon  the  ground 
with  her  foot 

A  horrid  suspicion  flashed  suddenly 
across  Brian's  mind.  He  remembered 
Miss  Joy's  unaccountable  exultation;  he 
remembered  that  Gilbert  had  certainly 
been  very  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to 
Miss  Huntley  at  Lady  Qementina'ti  din- 
ner-party; and  Gilbert   was   handsome, 


clever,  likely  enough  to  distinguish  himself 
—  just  the  sort  ot  man  who  would  prob- 
ably arouse  her  interest  But  the  next 
instant  he  was  certain  that  this  suspicion 
was  groundless,  although  there  would  be 
nothing  surprising  in  Miss  Joy's  enter- 
taining it.  Everybody  must  admit  that 
there  are  thines  which  we  know  to  be 
facts,  without  being  able  to  prove  them 
such  either  to  others  or  ourselves. 

*'  You  don't  seem  pleased,"  he  hazarded 
at  length. 

'*  I  am  not  pleased,"  she  answered.  *'  I 
was  in  hopes  that  the  girl  would  have  had 
the  sense  to  marry  Captain  Mitchell,  who 
would  make  her  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
lone.  As  for  your  brother  he  cares  for 
notning  in  heaven  or  on  earth  but  him- 
self." 

**I  think  he  must  care  a  little  for 
Kitty,"  Brian  ur^ed. 

"Oh,  yes;  ahttle — that's  the  unfortu- 
nate part  of  it.  I  wish  you  hadn't  told 
me  this  I  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
only  pleasant  memories  of  our  last  day." 

**  Your  last  day ! "  echoed  Brian  dismally. 

'*  Yes ;  our  time  is  up,  and  I  have  de- 
cided to  issue  marching  orders  for  to- 
morrow. Now,  if  you  please,  I  want  to 
forget  your  brother  and  Stapleford,  and 
Clementina,  and  everybody  else  whom  it 
is  painful  to  think  of.  Tell  me  about 
your  opera." 

But  m  truth  this  subject  had  been  some- 
what threshed  out,  and  neither  Brian's 
efforts  nor  Miss  Huntley's  could  prevent 
the  day  from  ending  in  a  dreary  and  un« 
satisfactory  fashion.  To  him,  at  any  rate, 
the  shadow  of  the  coming  parting  was 
ever  present  — a  parting  which,  as  he 
felt,  must  add  the  melancholy  word  /^inis 
to  another  chapter  than  that  of  which  she 
had  so  lightly  spoken. 


From  The  English  Illastrated  Magatine. 
A  VISIT  IN   A  DUTCH    COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

PART  I. 

A  FEW  words  of  explanation  as  to  mv 
visit  Having  been  invited  over  to  Hol- 
land by  some  dear  Dutch  friends  and 
distant  cousins,  to  renew  old  pleasant  im- 
pressions  of  their  country  home  near 
Haarlem,  I  left  England  in  this  last,  most 
beautiful,  September  of  1884. 

Coming  dizzily  on  deck  at  Flushing 
about  6.30  A.M.,  a  glorious  sun,  and  a  good 
breakfast  at  the  station,  revived  every 
one.  Off  by  a  rather  slow  but  safe  ex- 
press, in  a   comfortable   red-plush-lined 
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carriage,  I  looked  out  of  the  window  sleep- 
ily to  see  '*if  I  remembered  it  all,"  i.^., 
the  general  view  of  the  country.  First  im- 
pressions are  the  most  striking,  they  say. 
Mine  were  slightly  confused.  A  green 
land,  with  pollards  on  its  leas  ;  long  beds 
of  river  grass  waving  tall  plumed  heads 
by  the  canals  for  miles,  or  mowed  down 
and  stacked  for  thatching;  bright  little 
cottages,  and  small  children  in  tight  night- 
caps and  sabots.  Peasants  stopping  their 
ploughs  to  look  at  the  train,  and  wearing 
flat  caps,  blue  shirts,  and  black  corduroys. 
We  are  now  in  a  land  of  blouses  and  caps. 
Along  raised  grassy  dykes,  long  ^een 
carts  are  being  brisklv  pulled  bv  pairs  of 
long-tailed  horses.  I  always  hke  these 
carts,  with  their  carved  rail  tilting  up  pic- 
turesquely behind,  and  the  short,  green 
prow  in  front  which  the  driver  guides  this 
side  or  that,  while  the  harness  replaces 
shafts.  About  Middelburg,  little  white 
houses  nestle  cosily  under  such  enormous 
red-peaked  roofs  that  the  green  landscape 
fairly  glows.  And  now,  twice,  the  sea 
seems  to  close  in  upon  our  narrow  cause- 
way, while  flat  green  meadows  so  merge 
with  low  grev  waters  that  in  the  distance 
one  can  hardly  distinguish  between  them. 
We  are  passing  through  the  islands  of 
Zeeland. 

We  stop  at  Rosendaal,  the  junction  for 
Brussels ;  pretty  Dordrecht,  with  its  villas 
in  tiny  gardens,  containing  water,  willows, 
bridges,  and  summer-houses,  in  half  an 
acre ;  and  Rotterdam,  all  bustle  and  bright- 
ness, big  streets,  wide  waters  —  a  town  for 
commerce  rather  than  residence.  Then  a 
great  grassy  plain  for  miles,  intersected 
regularly  by  brimming  little  water-trenches 
and  covered  with  herds  of  black-and-white 
cattle.  My  eyes  desire  a  red  cow  and  are 
seldom  if  ever  gratified.  Cuyp  painted 
them  —  why  are  there  none  now  ?  Thick 
woods  ring  the  horizon;  that  means  the 
Hague.  Then  more  fat  pastures  follow ; 
Leyden,  with  its  soldiers  and  students  at 
the  station,  being  a  mere  interlude. 

This  plain  reminds  me  of  children  plav- 
ing  at  Noah^s  ark  on  a  green  tablecloth, 
and  dotting  their  animals  over  it  But  the 
view  is  never  unbounded  here,  as  on 
a  prairie,  however.  Holland  has  many 
'woods,  and  these  snuglv  bound  and  inter- 
sect the  wide  meads,  while  village  spires 
seem  always  risine  out  of  the  trees,  and 
small  windmills  (for  pumpine  up  water 
from  the  ditches)  turn  red  saus.  A  line 
of  roofs  breaks  the  plain,  and  head  and 
shoulders  over  these  rises  a  square  mass, 
like  a  hen  brooding  over  her  chickens  — 
an  old  mother  watching  her  children.    It 


is  the  sight  that  always  meets  one  from 
afar  in  coming  within  sight  of  Haarlem 
town  —  it  is  Haarlem  Cathedral. 

It  is  only  a  quarter  past  eleven  as  we 
steam  into  the  station.   And  tliere  is  Hugo 

C waiting  to  greet  me  —  kindest  of 

cousins  and  most  hospitable  of  hosts. 
His  English-lookine  family  omnibus  is 
waitine  with  a  useful-looking  pair  of  bays. 
Mounting  the  box  beside  him  —  for  he 
likes  driving  himself  —  we  are  ofiE  through 
the  bright,  quaint  little  town.  Haarlem 
makes  one  seem  to  have  stepped  back  a 
century  or  two,  with  its  narrow,  paved 
streets,  gabled  house-fronts  with  curious 
fagades;  quiet  canals  along  which  the 
gentry  live,  with  hieh  trees  clipped  in  a 
screen  before  their  doors ;  the  old  market- 
place and  cathedral.  Passing  all  these, 
we  drive  partly  through  the  famous  wood. 

Amsterdam  is  a  town  for  commerce, 
rich  merchants,  heavy  dinners,  and  some 
stifE  old  country  families  who  cling  in 
winter  to  their  town  houses.  The  Hague 
IS  gay,  nineteenth  century,  somewhat  cos- 
mopolitan. But  Haarlem,  the  Dutch  say, 
is  where  people  live  '*  who  have  nothing 
to  do."  The  description  is  pleasantly 
meant,  and  if  not  true  in  all  cases,  is  so  in 
that  of  my  friend's.  And  now  our  brick- 
paved  road  goes  out  towards  the  country, 
among  pretty  villas,  bright  with  flowers, 
of  course,  in  this  flower-loving  land,  and 
shady  with  trees.  We  are  soon  nearing 
our  destination,  and  my  visit  has  fairly 
begun. 

Lindenroede  (Lime  Lawn)  is  a  good 
specimen  of  an  ordinary  Dutch  country 
house.  Square  and  white,  with  its  green 
shutters,  and  raised  terrace  in  front,  it 
stands  close  to  the  highroad,  as  do  all  its 
neighbors,  behind  its  gravel  sweep.  What 
is  ^most  as  universal,  too,  it  is  bright  and 
fresh  with  paint,  shaded  by  flne  trees. 
Even  before  coming  in  sight  of  the  house 
itself  I  greeted  its  stork^  nest,  standing 
as  of  old  in  the  meadow  across  the  roa<^ 
in  full  view  of  the  windows.  Most  coun- 
try houses  around  have  one  just  so  placed  ; 
a  shallow  box  on  the  top  of  a  high  pole. 
Some,  worse  luck  I  are  deserted.  The 
Lindenroede  storks  had  three  young  ones 
this  year,  but  it  is  the  second  week  in 
September  and  they  are  all  flown  south- 
wards already. 

As  the  carriage  turned  in  at  the  open 
g^tes,  Jacqueline,  my  host's  voung  mar- 
ried daughter,  was  sitting  working  on  the 
terrace.  (This  is  not  her  real  name  any 
more  than  others  herein  given  of  Linden- 
roede and  its  inmates;  but  if  the  names 
are  fictitious,  not  so  anything  else  in  this 
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truthful  little  description  of  a  country- 
bouse  visit  in  Holland.  I  simply  jotted 
down  what  we  did  and  saw  day  oy  day, 
aided  by  nearly  everybody  in  the  house.) 
Jacqueline  then  came  down  the  steps  with 
the  sunniest  ** cousin's"  welcome  in  the 
iforld.  The  •*  cousinship,"  by  the  way, 
dates  from  some  time  about  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes — no  matter 
for  that,  when  folk  are  not  only  kith  but 
kind.  The  second  breakfast,  correspond- 
ing more  to  a  French  tUjeuner  tlian  our 
lunch,  was  just  ready,  it  being  half  past 
twelve  o^clock.  So,  after  washing  off  the 
dust  of  the  journey  —  and  the  very  Sahara 
cannot  be  worse  than  the  sand  which 
drove  in  at  the  train  windows  along  from 
the  Hague,  threatening  to  silt  me  up 
alive,  —  down  I  came.  The  verydining- 
Toom  has  an  old  friend's  air  from  pleasant 
memories.  There  is  the  thick  De venter 
carpet  —  how  handsome  those  carpets  are, 
and  how  well  they  wear!  it  is  a  pity  we 
do  not  know  them  better.  Through  the 
windows  we  look,  on  the  one  hand  out  at 
the  noble  standard  chestnuts  in  the  lawn 
behind  the  house;  on  the  other  side, 
through  the  folding-doors  set  wide  open 
into  Uie  hall,  and  the  plate-glass  front 
door  of  the  latter — likely  enough  open, 
too  —  the  view  of  the  road  beyond  the 
trees  (a  view  so  usual,  I  might  almost  call 
it  indispensable,  in  Holland)  is  secured 
while  we  are  at  meals.  '*  And  now,  you 
see,  here  are  the  Dutch  dishes,  you  re- 
member,'* says  Hueo  hospitably.  Yes,  I 
remember  the  usuaJ  roast  veal,  the  excel- 
lent  mashed  and  buttered  potatoes,  the 
cold  pancakes  —  this  last  a  truly  national 
sweet.  Lunch  over,  we  adjourn,  as  in 
general,  to  the  terrace.  There  sitting 
aeainst  the  house  wall,  where  outdoor 
^airs  and  a  table  make  an  alfresco  draw- 
ing-room, we  chat  and  watch  the  vehicles 
go  by,  while  waves  of  the  hand  are  ex- 
changed with  friends.  Then  one  carriage 
turns  in,  that  of  Hugo's  sister  and  brother- 
in-law.  I  remember  their  fine  old  house 
well,  since  "last  time"  I  was  here,  with 
its  moat  all  round,  except  at  what  an- 
swered to  a  drtiwbridee  (indeed,  answering 
better),  a  solid  gravelied  approach.  And 
their  kitchen  garden,  too;  with  all  the 
espalier  fruit-trees  trained  into  furniture 
shapes  of  tables,  sofas,  and  pianos,  and 
those  on  the  wall  in  loyally  regal  names. 
But  their  visit  over,  with  kindly  assurances 
I  look  "  not  in  the  least  as  if  atter  crossing 
the  sea"  —  fatigue  drives  me  to  take  a 
nap  before  unpacking  and  six  o'clock  din- 
ner. 
Meanwhile,  the  interior  of  a  Dutch  gen- 


tleman's house  and  household  may  be  de- 
scribed. 

Of  the  inmates  I  will  onlv  say  that  there 
is  mine  host  first,  who  nas  more  true 
friends  than  almost  any  man ;  his  daugh- 
ter, who  does  the  honors  of  his  house  in 
summer  —  every  winter  he  travels  afar  — 
and  her  husband.  There  is  also  the  lat- 
ter's  sister,  on  a  visit  here,  nicknamed  the 
"  Princess."  And  lastly,  the  youngest  son 
of  the  house,  whom  we  may  call  the  "  Irre- 
pressible," while  his  pretty y?aif^/£f  gener- 
ally joins  us. 

There  is  much  in  the  house  too  signifi- 
cant of  its  owner's  yearlv  travels,  and  taste, 
to  be  exclusively  Dutcn.  His  own  study 
and  his  daughters  boudoir  up-stairs  are 
quite  Oriental  with  spoil  from  the  bazaars 
of  Cairo  and  Algiers,  and  from  the  Holy 
Land.  The  passage-way  and  staircase 
are  bung  with  blue  Damascus  tiles.  And 
the  pleasant  large  bedrooms  on  either  side 
the  single  corridor  up-stairs  are  fitted 
up  with  French  furniture  and  cretonnes 
draped  in  the  latest  Parisian  fashion.  But 
down-stairs  there  is  something  more  dis- 
tinctive in  the  pale^een-painted  dining- 
room,  namely,  most  curious  drinking- 
glasses  engraved  with  all  manner  of  family 
scenes ;  also  fine  sets  of  old  china  behind 
the  glass  oval  cupboards  recessed  in  the 
wall.  Out  of  this  dining-room,  there  is  a 
little  solemn,  satin  drawing-room,  with 
cabinets  full  of  mine  host's  collected 
curios,  but  where  nobody  ever  comes. 
And  next  this  is  a  little  ante-room  full  of 
palms  and  greenery,  not  much  used  either. 
But  then  comes  the  favorite  sittine-room  of 
the  house,  opening  out  of  the  hall  and  the 
serre;  the  "antique  room,"  an  excellent 
specimen  oC  what  several  other  Dutch  gen- 
tlemen also  have  — or  aim  to  have,  for  it 
necessitates,  perhaps,  years  of  careful  col- 
lection and  selection.  It  is  a  nearly  exact 
representation  of  ^n  old-fashioned  sitting' 
rooHty  such  as  you  shall  see  in  interiors  by 
Nicolas  Maes.  The  Dutch  are  intensely 
conservative ;  loving  their  forefathers' 
ways  and  traditions,  and  treasuring  their 
family  heirlooms  of  old  blue  Oriental 
china,  old  native  delft,  carvings,  brasses, 
fine  engraved  glasses,  and  notably,  their 
old  silver.  This  room,  as  several  others  I 
saw,  would  give  an  impressionist  the  idea 
of  brown-ness,  brightened  by  brasses  and 
blue  china.  Dark-brown  are  the  high 
wainscot,  the  panelled  ceiling,  carved 
chimneypiece,  and  the  beautiful  old  Cor- 
dovan leather  wall-hangings  stamped  in 
faded  gold;  brown  also  the  carved  stiff 
furniture  and  its  cushions.  But  the  gleam 
of   old   brass   chandeliers   and   sconces 
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brightens  the  gloom,  many  of  the  latter 
set  round  the  wainscot  ledge  being  of 
strange  shapes  an  antiquarian  would  vainly 
covet  And  besides,  the  usual  brass  fire- 
irons  hung  up  on  either  side  the  old  tiled 
fireplace  are  some  less  known  in  England ; 
a  brass  repouisi  box  holding  dried  nemp- 
stalks  to  light  candles,  great  snuffers,  and 
a  lon^  blow-pipe  for  the  fire,  also  useful 
in  extinguishing  candles  placed  hieh.  Two 
heavy  brass  handles  depend  also  from  the 
high  chimney-board,  their  use  puzzling 
me.  ♦*  What  are  they  for  ?  "  •*  Why,  for 
old  gentlemen  to  hold  by  when  lifting  up 
"ine  foot  to  warm  their  toes  I  *'  explamed 
Hugo  cheerily.  **Our  ancestors  were 
heavy,  vou  see,  and  could  not  stand  long 
on  one  leg  without  support.'* 

After  the  brasses  the  blue  china  re- 
lieves the  eye  in  the  rich  sombreness  of 
the  room.  Big  jars,  and  lesser  porcelain 
of  all  shapes,  are  ranged  on  the  wain- 
scot and  all  about  the  room ;  with  queer 
deft  plaques  showing  sea-pieces,  andshav* 
ing  dishes  with  nicks  to  hold  the  vic- 
tim's neck.  From  a  general  impression 
coming  to  details,  two  objects  in  the  room 
strike  the  eye  before  all  the  other  furni- 
ture by  their  excessive  size.  The  first  is 
a  nobly  massive  walnut  press,  to  hold  the 
family  linen  and  best  china.  The  second 
a  huge  Bible  on  a  stand,  the  Book  dwarf- 
ing all  other  light  mundane  literature  in 
the  room  by  its  size  and  solemnity.  This 
handsome  armoin  for  the  houselceeper's 
treasures  is  a  pride  and  prime  necessitv  in 
all  the  Dutch  houses  I  have  seen.  And 
nearly  all  of  them  possess  also,  as  dowi> 
stairs  in  the  servants*  room  at  Linden- 
roede,  handsome  carved  mangles,  and 
screw-presses  for  keeping  table  linen  al- 
ways flat  and  tidy,  these  being  sometimes 
so  ornamental  as  to  stand  in  the  dining- 
room.  But  the  antique  room,  has  some 
rarer  curios,  such  as  a  carved  board  and 
roller-pin,  date  1650,  for  mangling  small 
fine  things  I  was  told,  and  hanging  near  it 
from  the  wainscot  a  very  ancient  deep-cut 
yard  measure.  ^ 

Lastly,  amongst  old  spinning-wheels, 
and  some  Hindeloopen  furniture  of  great 
age,  painted  with  (of  course)  Biblical 
scenes  gaudily,  are  some  square  wooden 
boxes  standing  about  on  the  floor,  carved 
all  over  and  pierced  at  the  top.  These 
are  foot-stoves,  still  used  bv  some  ladies, 
with  a  chafing-dish  of  hot  cnarcoal  or  peat 
embers  placed  inside.  Hugo  took  up  one 
in  fine  brass,  delicately  opened-worked. 
'^  This  was  my  grandmother's  stove ;  she 
used  to  carry  it  to  church  with  the  handle 
over  her  arm."    These  ^  stoves,"  as  they 


are  called,  are  universally  used  in  Holland. 
The  churches  are  full  of  coarse  ones  for 
footstools ;  you  see  the  same  in  the  peas- 
ants' houses,  in  the  bathing-boxes  at 
Zaandvoort,  with  some  old  bathe ng-wom- 
an's  savory  stew  keeping  hot  over  them  in 
the  especial  house  upon  wheels  that  is  her 
home  by  day,  and  that  of  her  progeny ;  and 
a  small  urcnin  in  sabots  sittmg  on  one  in 
winter  to  warm  himself  while  munching  a 
carrot  or  an  apple  is  a  frequently  funny 
little  sight  Smaller  carved  ones  are  used 
by  the  people  to  keep  the  teapot  brewing, 
and  in  the  nurseries  of  rich  people  are 
useful  for  hot  milk  and  other  infantile 
wants.  "  We  always  use  one  for  our  chil- 
dren, with  a  spiritus  lampas  inside,"  ex- 
plained the  Princess  to  me,  speaking  of 
her  small  brothers  and  sister.  Not  to 
take  an  inventory  of  all  Lindenroede 
house,  I  will  only  add  that  the  kitchen  is 
a  pleasant  sight,  its  walls  glistening  with 
tiles  and  brinit  with  coppers  and  brass ; 
and  that  in  tne  garret  is  stored  away  one 
of  the  carved  and  gilded  small  sledges, 
so  curiously  painted,  that  one  sees  in  curi- 
osity shops  in  Amsterdam  or  the  Hague. 
It  is  waiting  for  a  hard  winter —  there  has 
been  no  frost  to  speak  of  for  two  or  three 
years  past 

Come  outside  the  house  and  you  shall 
see  Dutch  pleasure-grounds.  The  lawn  is 
perfectly  flat,  of  course,  but  —  what  some 
English  who  imagine  Holland  a  vast 
plain  studded  with  a  few  pollards,  do  not 
understand  —  the  trees  are  so  fine  and 
so  many,  they  bound  the  view  and  keep 
one's  thoughts  from  much  noticing  the 
level  ground.  A  brown  piece  of  water, 
shaded  by  weeping  willows,  winds  through 
the  trees  till  bounded  by  a  little  rise 
topped  by  a  small  temple.  Every  country 
house  around  is  sure  to  have  such  a  piece 
of  water,  lareer  or  smaller ;  and  many  have 
a  similar  litUe  temple.  But  this  being  far 
down  in  the  grounds,  is  rather  to  please 
the  eye  from  a  distance  than  for  a  philo- 
sophic retreat  A  love  of  solitary  seclu- 
sion is  about  the  last  idea,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  most  Dutch  minds.  Burton *s  '*  Anat- 
omy of  Melancholy  "  would  be  quite  out 
of  favor  with  my  cheeilEul-minded  ac- 
quaintance. They  love,  as  I  said,  to  sit 
out  on  their  verandahs  or  terraces,  or  bal- 
conies, within  view  of  the  king's  highway, 
and  those  who  pass  thereby.  Not  content 
even  with  this,  a  previous  generation  built 
the  old-fashioned  pavilions  one  still  sees 
here  and  there  on  the  road,  with  large 
glass  windows  often  reaching  to  the 
ground,  **  to  see  and  to  be  seen,"  though 
the  house  door  is  only  a  stone's  throw 
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distant  In  these  one  will  often  see  fami- 
lies sitting  of  an  afternoon  round  the  cen- 
tral table,  with  perhaps  some  newspapers, 
and  beverages.  The  Lindenroede  sum- 
mer-house TCside  the  gate  has  been  long 
taken  away,  however.  To  return  to  the 
temple,  the  thick  coppice  around  it  is  half 
smothered  with  wild  hops,  bending  in 
graceful  green  tassels ;  jays  and  magrpies 
are  chattering  overhead  among  the  tall 
trees.  To  right  and  left,  sandy  paths 
wind  through  the  wood;  and  near  the 
house  lies  aLirge  kitchen  fi;arden  with  long 
rows  of  vineries,  etc. ;  stiff  nearer  a  bright 
little  flower-plot  and  the  orangery,  where 
the  big  plants  in  tubs  that  stand  about  on 
the  lawn  are  housed  in  winter. 

Having  described  the  house,  as  to  the 
Dutch  manner  of  life,  —  well,  Dnden- 
roede  was  Liberty  Hall.  Breakfast,  to 
begin  with,  was  ready  at  eight  o^clock  for 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  often  still 
waiting  at  ten  o'clock  for  the  younger 
(male)  scions.  This  is  easy,  for  a  mahog- 
any bucket  lined  with  metal  and  contain- 
ing peat  embers  in  which  a  brass  kettle  is 
kept  singing,  is  always  placed  beside 
every  Dutch  breakfast-table ;  and  appears 
at  chance  five  o'clock  teas  too,  and  after 
dinner  in  the  drawing-room.  The  kettle- 
bucket  in  Holland  is  the  most  characteris- 
tic object  I  can  think  of.  At  this  break- 
fast one  only  eats  bread  and  butter,  adding 
sometimes  to  the  latter  thin  slices  of  gin- 
gerbread, which  is  very  good ;  or  a  wafer 
of  rye  bread.  Concerning  the  latter,  there 
are  very  few  things  I  don't  like  in  Hol- 
land ;  but,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  I 
detest  rye  bread.  Eggs  are  boiled,  if  some 
one  cares  for  them,  in  the  kettle.  The 
old-fashioned  way  was  by  means  of  a 
small  sort  of  landing-net  in  which  they 
were  first  popped ;  the  newer  one  is  to 
have  wire  or  silver  draining-spoons  to  lift 
them  out  But  the  young  men  of  the  fam- 
ily going  off  to  business  in  Haarlem  do 
not  even  trouble  the  tea  and  bread  and 
butter,  much  less  the  eggs.  About  a  small 
cupful  of  milk  and  a  wsuer  of  rye  bread, 
often  nothing  but  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
morning  papers,  and  they  are  ofiF,  smiling, 
with  ban  fours  to  the  ladies  left  behind. 
And  bonjour\s  echoed  back  to  the  hus- 
band bound  for  the  law  court,  with  vul 
plaisir  (much  pleasure)  added  to  the  Irre- 
pressible soon  to  become  a  Benedick,  who 
IS  off  to  the  Hague  to  see  races,  or  the 
Downs  to  try  sporting-dogs  in  a  chassis 
and  who  will  send  notes  at  night  to  an  En- 
glish acquaintance  on  //  sport  in  Holland, 
to  be  published  in  the  Fuld,  Many  men 
whose  business  is  in  Amsterdam,  but  who 


have  houses  in  Haarlem  for  economy  and 
quiet,  will  go  to  their  offices  and  work  till 
I  or  2  p.  M.  without  food. 

The  womankind  left  behind  do  odds  and 
ends  of  work  and  writing,  then  lure  out  the 
master  of  the  house  ^om  his  Oriental 
study  to  find  ripe  figs  in  the  beautiful  big 
kitchen  garden,  and  try  the  grapes  sunning 
on  the  south  wall.  Or  else  we  gather  roses 
and  arrange  them,  or  take  out  work  and 
books  to  the  *'tent,"a  little  wooden  arbor 
facing  the  small  flower-garden  embosomed 
in  trees.  The  books  are  always  English 
Tauchnitz  volumes,  or  French  novels; 
mostly  the  latter.  Or  again,  we  perhaps 
cross  the  road  to  a  pleasant  wood  belong- 
ing to  Hugo's  brother-in-law  and  sister, 
whose  demesne  ranges  with  Lindenroede, 
so  closely  indeed,  that,  but  for  a  rustic 
bridge  over  a  water  trench  ^een  with 
duckweed  and  shaded  by  willows,  the 
sand^  shrubbery  paths  would  seem  to  in- 
termingle. The  wood  rises  agreeably  in 
little  ups  and  downs,  once,  no  doubt,  sand- 
hills ages  afo.  Down  in  a  sunnv  hollow 
lies  a  pona  full  of  water-lilies.  We  seat 
ourselves  above  on  a  bench  shaded  by  a 
coppice,  burning  red  with  d}nng  maple- 
leaves  here  and  there,  while  surely  tnat 
flash  of  living  blue  over  the  water  down 
there  was  a  kingfisher;  and  close  by  a 
rabbit  pops  out  on  the  turf  and  sits  un- 
heeding our  talk.  Even  putting  aside 
chat  aTOut  old  acquaintances  made  in  past 
visits  on  both  sides  across  the  water,  my 
Dutch  friends  had  plentv  to  talk  about. 
Jacqueline  and  her  husoand  had  lately 
been  in  London ;  and,  of  course,  to  Paris 
in  the  spring  previously  to  see  theatres 
and  bu^  dresses  and  have  a  **good  time," 
which  IS  a  yearly  necessity  if  not  a  more 
frequent  one.  And  there  was  some  talk 
about  a  possible  trip  soon  to  Constantino- 
ple and  back  by  Vienna.  Hugo,  who  had 
spent  last  winter  travelling  in  Spain,  was 
bound  in  November  for  Asia  Minor  —  tak- 
ing Paris  and  Cannes  first  on  his  way. 
The  Irrepressible  and  his  fiauc^e  were 
consulting  upon  Algiers  for  their  honey- 
moon. The  Princess  lastly,  after  a  short 
season  in  London,  had  spent  the  rest  of 
the  summer  wandering  in  the  Salzkammer- 
gut.  And  outside  the  household,  almost 
every  one  I  met  seemed  to  go  to  the  Rivi- 
era in  spring,  and  to  German  watering- 
K laces  in  summer.  They  say  the  air  is 
eavy  in  Holland ;  certainly  on  first  com- 
ing one  sleeps  very  sound.  Perhaps,  after 
a  time  in  these  lowlands,  higher,  bracing 
air  would  be  needed. 

Coming  back  for  dejeuner  at  half  past 
twelve  we  would  read  the  Figaro  or  other 
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high  literature  on  the  terrace,  or  write 
letters  till,  at  three  o'clock,  the  landau 
would  be  at  the  door. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  a  silver  wed- 
ding? "  Hugo  asked  me  one  day.    "  Our 

neighbors,  the  M s,are  holding  theirs ; 

andas  this  is  their  reception  day  we  must 
go,  like  all  their  acquaintance,  to  see  the 
presents  and  pay  our  respects."  We 
drove  off  therefore  that  afternoon,  each 
"drest  in  their  Sunday  best,"  to  a  coun- 
try-seat of  which  the  translated  name  is 
Greendale  and  Woodbeck.  It  belonged 
formerly  to  the  English  Hope  family.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Heemstede 
was  adorned  with  flags  as  we  passed ;  so 
was  the  priest^s  house  and  the  turnpike. 
Passin?  in  at  the  gates  of  a  large,  closely 
wooded  demesne,  the  lodge,  then  the  gar- 
dener's house,  and  further  on  the  stables, 
all  set  down  among  the  trees,  were  like- 
wise gay  with  flags  and  green  wreaths. 
Some  distance  from  the  house  was  a  large 
solitary  pavilion  in  the  wood,  built  to  play 
billiards  in,  I  was  told.  Carriages  were 
passing  and  repassing  on  the  dnve  as  we 
approached,  and  the  gravel  sweep  was  all 
enclosed  with  wreaths  of  greenery,  and 
had  flags  and  three  triumphal  arches  ex- 
actly as  for  a  first  wedding.  The  festiv- 
ities, in  the  same  way,  are  supposed  to 
last  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  the 
green  decorations  are  kept  up.  The  visit- 
ors congratulated  their  host  and  hostess, 
who  received  them  in  a  room  where  the 
presents,  mostly  of  silver,  were  laid  out, 
and  each  fresh  set  of  guests,  after  a  few 
minutes'  stay,  came  away.  In  the  evening 
there  were  to  be  an  illumination  of  Chi- 
nese lamps  in  the  grounds  and  fireworks 
for  the  peasantry,  with  sack  races  and 
other  such  diversions. 

Then  we  drove  on,  for  more  visits, 
along  the  bnck-paved  road  shaded  by 
trees,  past  smiling  cottages  so  squg  and 
tidy  they  seemed  to  promise  happy  inte- 
riors. It  will  be  unaerstood  that  always 
on  either  side  of  the  said  road  runs  an 
open  water-ditch  instead  of  any  hedges, 
walls,  or  banks;  and  looking  over  this 
ditch  into  the  green,  level  meadows  be- 
yond, dotted  with  piebald  cows,  one  must 
further  imagine  smaller  water  trenches 
again  (always  full),  dividing  the  general 

freen  plain  into  separate  portions.  But 
ere,  near  Haarlem,  the  country-seats  are 
so  many,  that  woods  constantly  break  in 
closely  on  the  uniformity  of  the  level, 
whilst  bright  white  villas,  seldom  far  apart, 
greet  us  along  the  road  from  behind  their 
short  p-een  lawns.  Here  and  there,  very 
often  indeed,  we  come  on  canals  by  the 


roadside,  these  being  just  broader  water 
ditches.  Sometimes,  when  there  has  been 
a  strong  wind,  and  the  sluices  have  been 
opened,  they  are  cleanly  brown  enough ; 
but  often,  too  often  1  they  are  grass-green 
with  duckweed,  though  there  is  life 
enough  on  them  of  mud-boats  and  barges 
and  such-like  crafts.  By  the  way,  it  was 
a  wonder  to  me  that  there  are  so  few  ducks 
on  these  same  canals,  in  spite  of  the 
famous  dictum  of  canards^  canaux,  and 
the  third  unkind  word.  Often,.! nstead  of 
duckweed,  the  water  is  reddish  with  some 
other  eq[ually  small  aquatic  plant,  the 
effect  being  picturesque  enough  in  color- 
ing. One  Tittle  picture  of  this  very  day  I 
remember  vividly,  of  two  beautiful  snowy 
goats  lying  on  the  green  bank  of  just  such 
a  redclish  canal ;  it  was  bordered  with 
reeds,  and  overhung  by  willows  and  alder. 
Contrary  to  preconceived  ideas,  there 
are  as  many  goats  in  this  country  as 
sheep  and  ducks  are  missing.  After  visit- 
ing a  neighbor,  owninp^  one  of  the  noble 
beech  avenues  which  abound  here,  stretch- 
ing in  long  tunnels  of  deep  gloom  to  a 
little  arch  of  light  far  down,  we  turned 
homewards  byiresb  woods  and  pastures 
new.  At  home,  we  could  already  see 
from  the  gate  the  Irrepressible  and  his 
pretty  fiancee,  awaiting  us  on  the  terrace, 
as  also  Jongherr  R.,  with  pleasant-looking 
bottles  upon  the  table,  suggestive  of  wines 
and  minerva  water.  After  the  heat  of  the 
afternoon,  refreshment  was  grateful,  and 
five  o'clock  tea  is  as  yet  new-fashioned  in 
Holland.  The  young  men  drove  off  pres- 
ently in  a  fly  to  the  club  in  town,  for  an 
hour  before  six  o'clock  dinner ;  which  I 
mention  only  because  England,  being 
club-land  essentially,  is  apt  to  imagine  that 
other  people  have  tew  or  no  clubs,  and  so 
wonder  what  men  do  with  themselves. 
People  generally  ask  as  to  another  coun- 
try, **  What  sort  of  food  did  you  have  ?  " 
Well,  to  choose  out  the  most  genuinely 
Dutch  dishes,  we  had,  perhaps,  potato 
purie^  or  b<niillon^  flavored  with  chervil, 
and  containing  balls  of  veal  forcemeat. 
The  fish  might  be  soles,  or  plaice,  but,  to 
give  me  kindly  a  more  national  delicacy, 
we  had  water  oass  from  the  canals  some- 
times. These  are  about  the  size  of  our 
trout,  and  are  served  up,  half-a-dozen  or 
so,  in  a  deep  dish,  swimming  in  the  water 
they  are  boiled  in,  flavored  with  **  flat- 
leaved  parsley."  (The  English  name  for 
this  plant  I  cannot  say,  it  b^ing  strange  to 
me  ;  but  my  cousin  Hugo  declared  it  un- 
known to  us.^  Water  bass  are  eaten  with 
thin  sandwiches  of  rye  bread ;  but  without 
the  latter,  and  the  bread  and  butter  only, 
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I  thought  them  excellent.  Another  night 
we  hada  Jack,  done  Dutch  fashion.  When 
boiled,  all  the  small  bones  were  removed, 
and  the  fish  chopped  up  and  mixed  with 
butter,  pepper,  onions,  and  savory  herbs. 
Then,  rolled  back  into  fish-like  shape,  the 
jack  is  browned,  bread-crumbed,  ana  eaten 
alwavs  with  salad.  It  was  really  very 
good.  Next  came  generally  roast  or 
stewed  veal  or  beef,  mutton  being  so  poor 
it  is  rarely  eaten.  For  vegetables,  invari- 
ably potatoes,  excellently  cooked  with  but- 
ter; and  besides  those  we  likewise  use 
boiled  endives  and  bread-crumbed  cab- 
bage. Partridjj^es  followed,  sometimes  au 
ehoux;  or  other  game.    Wild  ducks  were 

Plentiful,  and  some  neighbors  had  just 
ad  an  early  dawn^s  sport,  out  in  the 
dunes,  getting  ninetv-four  birds  to  four 
guns.  ''Not  so  bad,  but  still  not  very 
good,"  said  the  Irrepressible.  Of  sweets 
and  savories  I  need  give  no  hints,  because 
they  were  mostly  of  French  origin.  Des- 
sert over,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  return 
together  to  the  drawing-room  for  coffee, 
which  is  drunk  in  the  smallest  and  most 
precious  of  handleless  old  blue  china. 
Such  a  set  with  us  would  be  behind  a 
glass  case.  Then  come  liqueurs  —  cognac 
and  aniseed,  the  latter  being  a  favorite. 
The  gentlemen  went  out  this  warm  even- 
ing to  smoke  their  cigarettes  on  the  ter- 
race for  a  little  while.  Then  they  dropped 
in  again  to  the  cheery  antique  room  for 
chat  and  tea.  The  mahogany  peat-bucket 
and  its  kettle  had  been  placed  by  the  foot- 
man, as  usual,  beside  the  table,  and  very 
old  Chinese  little  teacups,  almost  as  valu- 
able as  the  blue  porcelain,  were  ranged 
on  a  wooden  tray  truly  Dutch.  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  a  kind 
eagerly  sought  after  by  curio-hnnters,  be- 
ing excellently  painted  in  oils,  showing  the 
interior  of  an  old  house,  Teniers-like,  the 
thick  edge  being  gilded.  There  was  a 
l^reat  demand  for  English  ehost  stories 
that  evening.  After  careful  inquiries,  I 
do  not  believe  Holland  boasts  one  genu- 
ine, respectable  family  ghost.  The  jong- 
herr  alone  of  my  hearers  had  any  rever- 
ence for  the  supernatural.  Him  I  name 
to  mention  that  there  are  but  three  classes 
of  nobility  here,  that  of  jongherr,  then 
baron,  and,  highest,  count.  The  Dutch 
are  very  simp^  as  to  titles,  and  never 
address  their  friends  as  M*  U  baron,  or 
comtt, 

"  Every  one  knows  they  are  barons  or 
counts,  so  it  would  be  thought  a£Eected  or 
snobbish  to  call  them  so,'*  Hugo  explained. 
"  Servants  may  some  times  use  the  phrase, 
but  as   often   say   only   mynheer.     Of 


course,  peasants  speaking  to  each  other 
of  their  landlords  would  say  *  the  count,' 
or  *  the  baron,'  that  is  all." 

Before  we  said  good-night,  the  tea  and 
coffee-cups  were  all  washed  on  the  tray 
by  our  lady  of  the  house,  and  dried  with  a 
fine  napkin,  as  were  the  teaspoons,  which 
were  replaced  in  a  satin-lined  glass  case. 
Then  the  footman  being  rung  for,  they 
were  all  locked  again  in  the  ar moire. 
This  washing  of  the  cups  is  one  of  the 
good  old  customs  against  which  it  must  be 
owned  the  younger  creneration  grumble. 
'*  Your  ladies  do  not  have  this  trouble ! " 
**  But,"  interpose  the  elders,  "  English 
people  do  not  use  every  day  such  old  cups 
worth  from  ;^i  to  ;^3  each,"  **  H^  I "  sigh 
the  young  folk,  '*we  would  rather  then 
use  common  services  like  the  English. 
Of  what  use  is  it  to  have  plenty  of  ser- 
vants, if  we  must  do  their  work  r "  Old- 
fashioned  Dutch  people  go  further,  I  am 
told,  washing  up  themselves  knives,  forks, 
and  plates  —  no  matter  how  many  their 
servants  — looking  over  all  the  linen  from 
the  wash,  and  pulling  out  any  lace  edges 
themselves.    But  this  I  never  saw. 

Coming  down  stairs  rather  early  an- 
other glorious  morning,  in  came  the 
master  of  the  house  cheerily  from  the 
fresh  outsi de  ai r.  **  Good-morni  ng  to  you, 
ladies.  I  have  just  been  to  your  uncle's 
already  to  congratulate  him  —  it  is  his 
birthday."  In  the  course  of  the  day  all 
the  rest  likewise  went  to  congratulate ;  and 
several  more  birthdays  happening  during 
my  visit,  all  were  equally  remembered  by 
troops  of  friends  as  by  relations.  Some 
presents  are  perhaps  given,  and  the  gar- 
dener would  send  in  what  I  may  caU  a 
cushion  of  flowers,  carefully  arranged  as  a 
table  centre-piece.  Just  as  our  little 
breakfast  was  ended,  Jacoueline  called  to 
me,  "  Look  1  there  is  the  aanspreker. 
Do  you  remember  him?  I  wonder  who 
is  dead ! "  I  saw  a  strange  figure  going 
swiftly  to  the  servants'  side  door.  A  taU 
man  dressed  in  lugubrious  black  small- 
clothes, and  silver-buckled  shoes,  black 
deep-flapped  coat  and  waistcoat,  his  head 
crowned  by  a  three-cornered  hat  and  long 
weepers.  He  carried  some  papers,  for  his 
duty  is  to  go  round  the  neighborhood  and 
announce  all  deaths.  This  time  it  was  no 
one  of  importance.  Another  curious  old 
custom  relates  to  births,  and  the  towns  of 
Haarlem  and  Medemblik  alone  own  with 
pride  its  rifi;ht.  In  1573,  when  the  Span- 
iards took  Haarlem  after  its  famous  siege, 
they  sent  notice  that  all  houses  wherein 
lay  a  mother  and  new-born  babe  should 
have  their  knockers  muffled  in  white  for  a 
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month,  and  so  escape  sacking.  Thence- 
forth births  in  Haarlem  are  celebrated  by 
what  has  now  become  an  ornament  on  the 
doors,  called  a  klopper.  Hugo  brought 
forth  their  family  one  to  show  me.  A 
square  of  lace  witn  his  coat  of  arms  finely 
embroidered  and  edged  with  exquisite  old 
Mechlin.  This  is  lined  white  tor  a  girl, 
half  in  pink  for  a  boy.  Fastened  over 
wood,  it  was  hung  out  bv  day,  and  care- 
fully eo£Fered  again  at  nignt.  The  Jews  — 
the  plague  here  of  all  curio-fanciers  — 
scenting  out  every  bit  of  old  silver,  lace, 
china,  or  carving  m  cottage  or  family  seat 
—  came  sniffinj^  around  his  klopper  with 
vainly  large  of&rs  for  the  Mechlin  when 
last  it  was  hung  out. 

Several  mornings  we  used  to  start  early 
for  Zaandvoort  in  the  coureusi^  or  stan- 
hope—  Jacqueline  driving  us  along  the 
straight  road,  bordered  by  trees,  through 
the  downs,  or  dunes.  Tiiese  lie  like  a 
troubled  sea  of  sand-hills  all  alonfi^  the 
coast,  covered  with  sparse  green  ana  cop- 
pice. They  are  divided  into  shootings, 
said  to  be  fair  as  to  partridges  and  pheas- 
ants, and  very  good  for  wild  duck  and 
rabbits.  Lonely  and  sheltered,  with  fresh 
sea-air  and  sweet  copse  scents,  the  downs 
are  pleasant  to  ramble  in  through  a  sum- 
mer s  da^,  taking  one's  lunch  in  a  basket, 
as  the  Lmdenroede  household  do.  Near 
the  coast,  sandy  tracts  are  carefully  and 
anxiously  planted  with  coarse  grass-tufts, 
each  only  a  foot  apart,  for  this  grass  bind- 
ing the  loose  sand  against  cruel  winds 
forms  the  bulwark  of  the  land.  Zaand- 
voort is  the  smaller,  quieter  rival  of  fash- 
ionable Scheveningen,  a  few  miles  down 
the  coast ;  and  all  the  pleasanter  to  my 
mind  for  being  so  much  less  frequentea. 
Passing  through  the  old  fishing  village 
with  its  wooden  houses,  we  leave  the 
coureuse,  and  go  down  on  the  deep  sands. 
Here  sitting  in  big  basket  seats,  like  por- 
ters' chairs,  to  keep  off  the  wind,  we  watch 
the  low,  ^rey  sea ;  the  big  fishing-smacks 
called  pi  neks  hauled  up  ashore*  with 
their  wooden  fins,  and  their  blue  pennons 
flying;  the  fishwives  with  their  lace  caps 
and  curved  straw  bonnets,  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  long  aprons,  with  a  stripe 
atop  always  of  a  different  stuff,  why,  no 
one  knoweth.  The  fishermen  wear  blue 
shirts,  and  crimson  serge  trousers,  often 
rolled  up  to  the  knee,  as  they  go  about 
barelegged;  and  there  are,  too,  bathing- 

*  Pink  wa«  ao  old  name  in  ShakespeaiVa  days  {or  a 

■mall  veiMl. 

"This  i>tnk  taoneof  Cnpid^ a  carriers:  dap  on  more 
•ail,  ponue." 


(Merry  WItm  dk 
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machines  and  bobbing  bathers  in  dismal 
sack-like  dresses  to  see ;  and  little  Dutch 
children  playing  about  with  their  English 
or  Swiss  nurses.  The  talk  around  is  won- 
derfully polyglot.  The  Dutch  use  their 
own  language  by  nature ;  but  almost  as 
often  speak,  and  they  assure  me  thinks  in 
French,  from  habit,  their  second  nature. 
To  know  it  is  a  polite  necessitv,  like  hav- 
ing a  visiting-dress ;  and  only  old-fash- 
ioned people  would  dream  of  sending 
invitations  otherwise  than  in  French,  and 
indeed  many  more  familiar  letters.  As 
to  English,  I  can  remember  no  one  of  our 
acquamtance  who  did  not  know  it  a  little, 
many,  like  my  kinsfolk,  excel! entlv  well, 
and  they  like  to  "  practise  "  on  all  occa- 
sions. Most  know  German,  too;  some, 
perhaps,  Italian. 

Driving  home  in  time  to  dress  for  din- 
ner, most  likely  some  neighbors  pay  an 
evening  visit  afterwards,  and  stay  chat- 
ting tin  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  In  summer 
this  is  the  favorite  hour  for  callers,  and 
the  terrace  is  gay  with  laughter  and  voices 
in  the  warm  evenings.  But  it  was  setting 
dark  now  to  stroll  out  from  Haarlem,  or 
the  environs.  One  day  we  saw  a  peasants* 
wedding  passing  the  gate,  a  procession 
bound  on  the  gSa  drive  that  follows  the 
civil  and  religious  ceremony.  There  were 
fifteen  to  eighteen  little  yellow-varnished 
gigs  (or  chaises,  as  they  call  them),  the 
whips  and  the  plaited  long  manes  and 
tails  of  the  horses  adorned  with  ribbons 
and  flowers ;  an  orange  horse-cloth  hang- 
ing behind  the  gig.  First  came  the  best- 
man  and  bridesmaid ;  next  the  happy  pair 
in  a  more  ornamental  **  tilbury  "  than  the 
following  pairs.  Each  man  drives  on  the 
leftside  with  his  right  arm  round  his  maid- 
en's waist,  taking  ^  toll "  at  all  bridges, 
and  throwing  sugarplums  at  the  gazers  in 
the  villages.  The  old  folk  follow  four  to- 
gether in  lamr  covered  yellow  chaises 
shaped  like  poke  bonnets  with  glass  sides* 
N.  B.  *'Some  little  tilburys  nave  caps, 
too,"  Jacqueline  remarks  to  me,  "but 
these  are  only  for  married  people  t  No 
unmarried  peasant  girl  or  boy  ventures  to 
drive  in  such."  The  peasants  end  their 
drive  with  a  dinner  somewhere,  and  diver- 
sions. But  as  the  latter  are  the  same  as  at 
a  servant's  weddine,  I  can  describe  them 
for  both.  At  Lindenroede,  the  last  ser- 
vant's wedding  was  minus  the  peasants* 
drive ;   but  a  party  was  given  in  the  long 

§lass  orangery  for  them.    Here  they  sang, 
anced,  with  laughter  and  noise ;  ate  cakes 
and   drank   their   favorite  persico.     (A 
drink  in  which  pounded  peach-kernels  is 
I  the  chief  ingredient.)    The  family  oome 
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oat  to  watch  thero,  and  then  the  favorite 
dance,  a  kind  of  kiss-in-the-rine,  is  sure  to 
begi  n.  Joi  ni  ne  hands  i n  a  ci  rcle,  all  dance 
roand  one  in  the  middle,  singing  the  old 
song  beginning, — 

Daar  ging  een  Pater  langs  de  kant. 
En  het  was  in  de  MeL 

the  whole  being  translated  as  follows :  — 

There  went  a  friar  along  the  way, 
And  it  was  in  the  May  1 
It  was  in  the  May  so  gay, 
And  it  was  in  the  May  1 

Come,  father,  give  your  nan  a  kiss, 
Six  times  you  sure  may  have  that  bliss, 
Six  times  is  not  seven  I  seven  is  not  eight  I 
Oh  how  sweet  are  this  maiden's  lips  1 

At  the  last  verse  the  man  in  the  middle 
kneels  on  one  knee,  and  calling  out  a  girl 
to  sit  on  his  raised  knee,  kisses  her  sev- 
eral times,  then  retires.  She,  in  turn, 
calls  out  another  swain  who  likewise 
kneels  and  kisses  her ;  and  so  the  danc- 
ing, singing  ring  goes  noisily  on.  This 
pastime  is  amonc^st  the  **good  old  cus- 
toms '*  recognizea  bv  all ;  and  even  youn^ 
people  of  ^ood  family,  of  school  boy  and 
girl  ages,  indulge  in  it  at  festive  seasons. 

When  Sunday  morning  comes,  we  drive 
into  the  French  church  at  Haarlem ;  dis^ 
regarding  the  glorious  sounds  of  the  ca- 
thedral organ  reaching  us  even  outside  as 
we  pass  through  the  old  market-place. 
No  ;  the  Dutch  service  and  sermon  in  there 
is  too  prosily  long.  Our  church  is  small, 
whitewashed,  and  bare  to  ugliness.  The 
lew  ladies  sit  on  chairs  in  the  middle,  the 
fewer  men  in  pent-house  pews  around.  A 
cantique  or  two,  a  little  ivangiU,  a  long 
prayer  made  by  the  black-gowned  minis- 
ter, and  a  longer  sermon,  ended  by  a  glass 
of  water,  forms  the  service.  Add  also, 
that  for  the  collection  two  black  velvet 
tasselled  nightcaps,  with  peaks,  are  handed 
round  at  the  end  of  long  poles.  Inside 
one  peak  is  written  ^/i>^,  on  the  other 
pauvrts*  Church  over,  we  get  warmed 
driving  back  in  the  cheery  sunlight  to 
lunch.  In  the  afternoon  the  large  carriage 
and  pair  of  horses  takes  us  all  for  an 
hour's  drive  through  the  woods  of  pretty 
Bloemendaal  or  Overween,  full  of  cnarm- 
ing  villas  inhabited  by  rich  Amsterdam 
merchants  or  retired  Java  planters.  Then 
about  four  we  turn  —  like  all  the  carriages 
of  the  neighborhood  —  towards  Haarlem 
Wood.  **  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  wood  ** 
is  a  Haarlem  sight.  In  one  of  the  open 
spaces  of  the  old  wood,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  beauties  of  the  town,  a  band 
plays  opposite  the  club  or  socUiHt,    The 
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verandah  and  enclosed  lawn  of  the  latter 
are  crowded  thickly  with  members  and 
their  families,  sitting  round  little  tables, 
some  with  various  refreshments,  all  talk- 
ing gaily.  **  The  repose  of  Vere  de  Vere," 
the  passionless  expression  and  half-extin- 
guished voices  of  which  our  high  society 
has  been  accused  lately  by  a  Gallic  ob- 
server, are  not  fashionable  here.  Dutch 
stolidity  or  phlegm  is,  I  think,  true  of  the 
lower  classes  ;  but  added  to  good  humor 
and  cheerfulness.  Carriages  with  well- 
dressed  people  stand  about  in  the  shade. 
Through  the  wood  come  likewise  all  man- 
ner of  Tittle  peasant  gigs,  and  larger  farm- 
ers* hooded  chaises  from  the  fen-lands  of 
the  dried  lake.  Here  and  there  are 
women  with  curious  head-gear,  among 
many  —  too  many,  of  late  vears  —  without 
costume.  Silver  and  golci  skull-caps  cov- 
ered with  lace,  from  Friesland ;  other 
caps  with  pinned-up  lappets  and  all  man- 
ner of  queer  pins  of  gold-twisted  wire 
and  diamond  sparks ;  forehead  ornaments, 
coral  beads;  enormous  winged  muslin 
caps  from  down  beyond  Leyden.  And 
prettiest  of  all,  the  orphan  girls  of  Haar- 
lem, who  wear  black  skirts,  snowy  ker- 
chiefs, with  coquettishly  modest  muslin 
caps,  long  white  mittens,  and  short 
sleeves,  one  crimson,  the  other  dark  blue. 
(The  Amsterdam  orphan  girls  wear  a  sim- 
ilar dress,  but  one  side  of  their  skirts  is 
crimson,  the  other  black.)  Even  in  win- 
ter they  go  bonnetless ;  but  then  the  maid- 
servants will  go  shopping  also  with  only 
their  clear  muslin  caps  on  their  heads. 
Some  of  the  horses  in  the  carriages  are 
very  handsome.  Here  in  a  young  cousin*s 
dog-cart,  comes  an  English  chestnut  who, 
after  winning  prizes  at  home,  carries  all 
before  him  in  Holland.  His  master  goes 
yearly  to  England ;  and  Yorkshire  and  the 
Islineton  shows  see  him  regularly.  In  a 
field  beyond  the  wood,. a  tent  is  pitched, 
and  a  pigeon-match  —  shooting  at  clay 
pigeons  —  going  on.  We  recognize  from 
afar  various  gentlemen  from  the  country 
round,  and  some  lady  friends,  then  we  turn 
homewards  towards  five  o'clock. 

Life,  on  the  whole,  goes  comfortably 
and  cheerily  in  the  Haarlem  neighborhooa, 
if  quietly.  There  were  a  good  many 
country-house  dinners  ^oingon  during  my 
visit,  and  a  few  tennis  parties;  thougn 
tennis  is  not  made  the  rage  and  accom- 
plishment it  is  in  England.  Most  people 
were  straying  home  ^om  various  German 
watering-places ;  and  many  of  those  who 
had  country-seats  would  nevertheless  go 
into  town,  the  Hague,  or  Amsterdam,  for 
some  winter  months.    In  Haarlem,  what 
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the  Princess  called  la  petite  vie  en  ville 
was  fast  approaching ;  when,  unless  a  hard 
frost  stirred  eveiy  one's  pulses,  there 
would  most  likely  oe  few  amusements  ex- 
cept some  dinners,  and  perhaps  a  rare 
subscription  ball.  The  Hague,  however, 
at  an  hour's  distance,  has  a  gay  season 
of  its  own.  And  there  people,  as  in 
all  capitals,  give  themselves  airs,  form 
cliques,  and  set  cancans  and  gossip  afloat. 
Nevertheless,  though  wherever  human  na- 
ture is — being  as  it  is!  —  some  scandals 
and  heart-burnings  will  arise,  yet  the 
Dutch  affirm  that  social  life  among  them 
is  far  more  moral,  purer,  and  happier  than 
in  France  firsdy,  or  secondly  in  England, 
of  late  years.  May  Crommelin. 


From  The  Cornhill  Majcuine. 
IN  VERMLAND. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  popular 
fallacy  than  the  belief  that  European  tour- 
ist resorts,  worth  visiting,  have  been  long 
since  explored.  To  assert  that  every  spot 
in  Europe  has  not  been  prosp>ected,  time- 
tabled, and  described  in  the  crimson-cov- 
ered guide-book,  which  is  part  and  parcel 
of  our  civilization,  would  undoubtedly  be 
rash.  But,  happily,  these  records  have 
not  always  sufficed  to  turn  on  the  full 
stream  of  light-hearted,  light-headed  sight- 
seers who  tramp  along  tne  corridors  of 
old-fashioned  hotels,  thump  the  keyboards 
of  long-suffering  pianos  in  public  morning- 
rooms,  drive  up  prices  sky  high  for  miles 
around,  and  —  gravest  oi  all  indictments 
—  cause  a  host  of  pestering  ^ides,  with 
smatterings  of  English,  to  spring  up  like 
mushrooms  from  a  congenial  soil.  Many  a 
bypath  and  roadway  of  an  inconnparaole 
and  picturesque  beauty  can  still  boast  an 
idyllic  quietude,  hitherto  undisturbed  by 
the  hurried  feet  of  myriads.  Foremost 
among  these  may  be  counted  lovely  tracks 
on  the  western  frontier  of  Sweden,  and 
bound  thither  we  found  ourselves  on  board 
one  of  the  many  steamers  that  call  at  Go- 
thenburg. 

It  was  late  in  spring.  The  passage 
across  the  North  Sea,  which  had  been  a 
pleasant  one,  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  Gota  Elf,  an  estuarv  leading  to  the 
town,  would  be  enterea  early  the  next 
morning,  and  now,  with  a  smooth  sea,  a 
ruddy  twilight,  and  an  accomplished  sup- 
per, our  captain  unbent  somewhat  and  re- 
lated cheering  anecdotes  anent  himself, 
his  passengers,  and  other  seafaring  mat- 
ters.   The  day  before  I  had  watched  him 


with  dignified  ease  rebuke  the  gratuitous 
familiarity  of  a  well-meaning,  but  sadly 
misguided,  fellow-traveller.  That  was  at 
dinner,  when  we  were  all  assembled  on 
those  hard  benches  with  movable  backs, 
on  each  side  of  that  long  cuddy  table  with 
its  crude  display  of  cutlery  and  cruet- 
stands,  aH  so  aggressively  bright  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact that  uiey  generally  succeed  in 
chilling  any  faint-hearted  appetite.  Be- 
tween meals,  though,  with  tablecloth  and 
Newcastle  porcelain  removed,  the  aspect 
of  this  arrangement  in  cabin  furniture  is 
particularly  desponding,  always  recalling 
to  me  a  certain  desolate  schoolroom  to 
which  obstreperous  boyhood  was  occasion- 
ally relegated,  to  grapple  in  solitude  with 
some  diseusting  problem.  At  the  head 
of  the  table  the  captain  presided,  and  next 
to  him  was  a  Hamburger  merchant,  who 
had  ordered  a  bottle  of  champagne  and 
two  glasses.  When  the  steward  had 
brought  the  wine,  uncorking  it  with  a  pop 
and  a  flourish,  as  a  gentle  hint  to  the  rest 
of  us  that  we  might  with  advantage  follow 
such  a  laudable  example,  the  German  had 
fllled  one  of  the  glasses,  and  with  atro- 
cious self-complacency  and  an  air  as  who 
should  say,  "  There's  a  treat  for  you  I " 
pushed  it  towards  our  bold  commander. 
The  latter,  with  a  look  of  supreme  con- 
tempt, merely  observed  :  **  Thank  you ;  I 
never  take  wine  with  my  passengers." 

But  now  we  were  near  our  journey's 
end,  and  on  the  upper  deck  the  captain 
had  been  telling  some  of  his  experiences 
to  a  small  knot  of  men,  which  did  not  in- 
clude his  Hamburger  friend.  "  Did  you 
ever  come  across  a  Norwegian  pilot  ?  "  I 
asked,  cherishing  a  sailor's  veneration  for 
the  indomitable  courage  of  these  northern 
sea-dogs.  **  Did  I  ?  he  returned  with 
warmth ;  "  I  should  think  so.  Why,  only 
last  year,  bound  for  Christiansand,  i  came 
here  in  a  dense  fog  that  had  lasted  nearly 
all  the  way  across.  Knowing  I  ought  to 
be  pretty  close  ashore,  I  stopped  her  en- 
gines and  blew  tlie  whistle;  but  not  a 
yard  ahead  could  I  see,  and  as  night  set 
m,  I  don't  deny  1  didn't  like  it.  Sud- 
denly I  heard  a  voice :  *  Do  you  want  a 
pilot,  sir  ? '  and,  looking  over  the  side, 
there,  sure  enough,  was  a  pilot-boat 
Well,  the  fog  was  as  thick  as  a  wall ;  but 
no  sooner  was  the  fellow  on  board,  than 
—  *  Full  speed  I  Starboard  her  helm  I ' 
and  away  we  went  for  the  rocks.  After 
steaming  ahead  for  about  half  an  hour  the 
roar  of  the  breakers  became  deafenine, 
and  I  could  see  absolutely  nothing — noth- 
ing but  the  fog.  *  Hard  a-port ! '  the  pilot 
sung  out,  and  nard  a-port  it  was.    Close 
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to  us  the  surf  thundered  among  the  rocks ; 
but  a  moment  later  we  were  in  smooth 
water  and  were  brought  to  an  anchor  as 
handy  as  if  it  had  been  clear  daylight." 
The  captain  here  walked  away  a  few 
paces  to  get  a  better  look  at  something 
forward.  When  returning  he  added  : 
**  Sir,  you  may  go  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  world,  but  for  hardiness 
and  skill  you  will  not  beat  the  Norwegian 
pilot ! " 

This  warm  encomium  recalled  a  remi- 
niscence of  my  youth,  which  at  the  time 
made  a  vivid  impression  upon  me,  and 
which,  though  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  present  visit  to  Sweden,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  mentioning.  Imag- 
ine a  stormy  winter's  day  with  a  pale-blue 
sky,  a  dark-blue  turbulent  sea,  and  a  ship 
with  close-reefed  topsails.  The  gale 
howled  in  the  rigging,  ballooning  the  nar- 
row strips  of  canvas  and  rap>-rapping  the 
running  gear  against  the  spars  with  weari- 
some monotony.  Under  our  lee,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  stretched  the  iron- 
bound  coast  of  old  Norway,  where  the 
waves,  leaping  unceasingly  against  the 
black  rocks,  hurled  jets  ofwhite  foam  high 
into  the  air.  From  out  among  these 
granite  boulders  a  small  craft  appears, 
showing  at  first  only  a  spritsail  with  a  red 
stripe  down  the  middle ;  but  when  it  draws 
nearer  we  can  see  that  the  boat  is  covered 
with  a  deck,  is  broad  of  beam,  clinker- 
built,  and  pointed  fore  and  aft  —  shaped, 
in  fact,  like  a  gull.  There  are  but  two 
hands  on  board.  The  pilot — yellow- 
bearded,  broad-shouldered,  with  a  sou'- 
wester on  his  head — stands  by  the  mast ; 
his  son,  a  mere  lad,  has  hold  of  the  tiller. 
Our  ship  has  been  kept  close-hauled, 
laboring  heavily  in  the  rough  sea,  and 
presently  the  boat  is  to  windward  a  short 
distance  off.  With  his  hand  firmly  on  the 
tiller  the  boy  is  keenly  watchmg  his 
chance,  and  the  next  moment  runs  us  dan- 

ferously  near ;  then  a  rope  is  thrown ;  is 
eftly  caught  by  the  pilot,  who  ties  it 
round  his  waist,  and  the  boat  again  sheers 
o£F.  There  is  a  moment's  suspense;  a 
big  wave  approaches ;  as  it  rises  it  lifts 
the  small  craft  on  its  crest  to  a  level  with 
our  rigging;  in  that  instant  the  pilot 
jumps,  and  lands  safely  in  our  mizzen 
shrouds.  The  lad  meanwhile  has  promptly 
luffed,  and  alone  in  his  nutshell,  now  lost 
to  sight,  now  heaved  aloft,  he  makes  his 
way  sturdily  towards  shore ;  but  on  board 
the  frigate  we  know  that  **  all's  well !  " 

A  number  of  barren  grey  boulders 
formed  the  first  and  rather  disappointing 
impression  of  Sweden.    The  next  morn- 


ing, for  miles  along  the  shore,  these  bald 
^;ranite  islets,  some  small,  some  large,  lie 
m  serried  rows  with  deep  water  between 
them  and  the  mainland  —  a  convenient  ar- 
rangement that  should  be  appreciated  by 
yachstmen,  since  it  affords  vessels  of  or- 
dinary  size  an  opportunity  for  coasting 
agreeably  in  smooth  water,  even  when  the 
Kattegat  or  the  Skager  Rack  outside  are  in 
a  mood  severely  unpleasant.  There  was 
a  golden  light  upon  the  calm  sea,  a  crisp, 
invigorating  atmosphere.  In  the  far  dis- 
tance the  rocks  took  a  bluish  hue,  rising 
up  out  of  the  water  in  a  fantastic,  airy 
manner  that  almost  equalled  an  eastern 
mirage.  As  we  entered  the  G5ta  estuary 
we  overtook  a  crowd  of  open  fishing-boats 
making  their  way  to  town,  deeply  laden 
with  glittering  herring ;  in  the  level  beams 
of  the  early  morning  sun  their  red  sails, 
the  blue  ocean,  and  the  grey  granite 
background  harmonized  admiraoly.  Our 
steamer  passed  close  to  many  of  tne  fleet, 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  fine  physique  of  their  crews,  robust  and 
stalwart,  yellow  hair  and  fair  beards  being 
unmistakably  the  fashion.  The  Swedish 
flag — dark  blue  with  a  gold  cross  —  flut- 
tered over  the  fort  of  Elf  shore,  which 
crowns  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  Anent  this  place  there  is  a  curious 
story.  The  young  Danish  admiral,  Peter 
Tordenkjold,  the  hero  of  many  a  bold 
romance  in  the  eighteenth  century,  had 
fruitlessly  besieged  this  stronghold  for 
weeks.  At  last  ne  sent  an  envoy  to  the 
defenders  to  say  that,  having  received 
heavy  reinforcements  —  sufficient,  in  fact, 
to  take  the  place  by  assault  at  any  time  — 
to  save  needless  bloodshed  he  proposed 
that  a  truce  should  be  agreed  upon,  and 
that  the  commandant  should  personally 
inspect  the  new  troops  and  so  judge  for 
himself  whether  resistance  was  possible. 
The  invitation  was  accepted;  the  com- 
mandant was  cordially  received  and  con- 
ducted to  a  tent,  where  a  sumptuous 
banquet  had  been  provided  in  his  honor. 
History  then  relates  that  the  sailor  host 
here  passed  the  bottle  so  freely  and  with 
so  much  frank,  engaging  hospitality,  that 
it  was  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  for 
the  Swedish  officers  to  refuse ;  besides, 
having  suffered  considerable  privations 
during  the  long  siege,  their  heads  were 
perhaps  not  so  strong  as  usual.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  troops  were  afterwards  in- 
spected. The  various  regiments  had  been 
drawn  up  in  the  small  town  on  the  main* 
land  opposite ;  but  when  the  mounted  offi- 
cers had  reviewed  the  ranks  paraded  in 
one  street  and  had  turned  into  the  next, 
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the  soldiers  promptly  and  silently  filed  off 
at  the  other  end  and  formed  afresh  in  a 
third  street,  this  manoeuvre  being  repeated 
until  all  the  town  had  been  traversed. 
The  effect  was  so  imposing  that  the  com- 
mandant forthwith  signed  an  unconditional 
surrender.* 

Beyond  Elfsborg  the  timber  trade  as- 
serted itseH  with  a  visor  that  was  almost 
appalling.  All  thoughts  of  the  landscape 
vanished.  It  is  said  that  in  Gothenburg 
the  figure  of  speech  most  in  use  is  "  Three 
by  nine  by  fourteen,"  a  mysterious  shib- 
boleth —  meaning  an  average  plank,  meas- 
uring three  inches  in  thickness,  nine 
inches  in  width,  and  fourteen  inches  in 
length  — which  may  be  fairly  accepted  as 
proof  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
town.  Here  on  either  side,  as  we  steamed 
up  the  river,  ships  of  all  classes  and  all 
nations  were  taking  in  "deals"  of  yellow 
pine.  Huge  timber-yards,  with  stacks  of 
wood  tall  as  houses,  lined  the  route;  and 
everywhere,  walking  about  with  a  long 
planlc  on  their  shoulder,  were  men  whom 
nature  apparently  would  have  treated  with 
more  justice  had  she  omitted  to  provide 
them  with  heads,  since  in  the  matter  of 
carrying  planks  with  ease  this  troublesome 
appendage  seems  awkwardly  in  the  way. 
But  presently  our  engines  were  slowing, 
then  an  observatory,  churches,  and  cus- 
tom-house buildings  swung  into  view,  and 
a  few  moments  later  our  steamer  was 
tightly  secured  along  the  quay.  Every- 
body flocked  to  the  landing-stage,  but 
foremost  the  Hamburger  merchant,  en- 
cumbered with  a  bewildering  variety  of 
travelling  paraphernalia,  and,  lo  and  be- 
hold 1  our  captain  was  actually  shaking 
him  cordiallv  by  the  hand.  There  are 
none  like  sailors  to  forgive  and  forget. 

Gothenburg  somewhat  reminds  one  of 
a  Dutch  city ;  it  is  neat,  prosperous,  and 
highly  respectable;  it  has  canals,  stone 
bridges,  and  indifferent  pavements.  But 
there  the  resemblance  ceases.  The  quaint- 
ness,  the  variety  of  color  and  structure 
that  delight  the  eye  in  towns  like  Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam,  and  Schiedam  are 
looked  for  here  in  vain,  and,  judging  from 
what  one  sees,  the  Swedes  do  not  appear  to 
excel  in  architecture.  The  rows  of  stolid, 
yellow-brick  facades,  varied  now  and  again 
by  a  dull  grev  where  the  masonry  has  been 
polished  with  a  coating  of  cement,  couple 
uniformity  of  design  with  monotony  of 
aspect,  and  give  the  idea  that  the  para- 
mount object  had  been  to  keep  the  cold 

*  Thus,  at  leaat,  is  tt  recorded  in  the  Daoish  chron- 
icles ;  doubtless  the  Swedish  version  differs  somewhat. 


well  out  of  doors  during  prolonged  severe 
winters.  The  long  lines  of  narrow  case- 
ments mostly  with  double  frames,  the 
little  spy-mirrors  fixed  outside,  which^ 
without  opening  the  window,  enable  the 
people  within  to  see  up  and  down  street, 
and  the  utter  absence  of  balconies,  all 
confirm  this  impression.  Most  of  the 
houses  have  only  a  height  of  two  or  three 
stories,  and  nowhere  are  there  anv  vener- 
able-looking piles,  such  as  stimulate  the 
curiosity  simply  by  the  general  air  of  his- 
tory that  pervades  them.  Even  such 
minor  and  frivolous  matters  as  plate-glass 
shop  fronts  with  varicolored  displays, 
which  do  so  much  to  dispel  the  dulness  of 
a  street  view,  are  few,  considering  the 
undoubted  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
the  canals  lay  small  schooners  and  other 
craft  from  the  inland  lakes  —  not  crowds 
of  vessels  as  in  the  towns  of  Holland,  but 
a  few  scattered  here  and  there  —  and  their 
masts,  sails,  and  fluttering  streamers  gave 
a  welcome  look  of  gaiety  to  the  quay. 
The  population  move  about  preoccupied 
and  busy.  The  fair  sex,  undoubtedly  fair 
and  mostly  pretty,  dress  in  good  style 
with  deciaed  elegance,  and  walk  well, 
notwithstanding  the  municipal  preference 
for  pointed  stones.  The  men  affect  an 
Anglo  manner  and  bearing,  grow  flowing 
whiskers,  and  the  many  who  speak  En- 
glish do  so  without  the  trace  of  an  accent. 
But  for  a  commercial  town  the  bustle  and 
traffic  are  slight  save  by  the  riverside, 
where  the  lumoer-yards  absorb  the  princi- 
pal energy  and  interest.  On  the  whole, 
one  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
the  place  where  the  Swedes  make  their 
fortunes,  that  afterwards  they  may  spend 
them  in  Stockholm.  For  the  ardent  tour- 
ist there  are,  of  course,  the  ordinary 
amount  of  '*  sights,**  and  foremost  among 
them  figures  a  ootannical  garden  of  which 
the  citizens  are  proud.  But  these  things 
come  under  guide-book  particulars,  and 
Gothenburg  represented  to  us  on  this  oc- 
casion merely  a  halting-place  en  route  for 
Vermland,  the  province  of  forests  and 
lakes,  beloved  by  the  Swedes  and  sung  of 
in  one  of  their  charming  romances,  the 
"  Vermlandovisa,"  as  follows  :  — 

Ack  Vermeland  Du  skdna,  Du  harrliga  land, 
Du  Krona  bland  Svea  rikes  liinder.* 

A  dainty  little  steamer,  so  commodi- 
ously  arranged,  so  scrupulously  clean  with 
white  paint,  and  so  well  provided  with 
excellent  fare  that  we  halt  fancied  our- 

*  Oh!  Vermland,  thou  lovely,  thou  most  entrancing 
land, 
Thou  crown  of  Svea's  possessions,  jewel  ol  her  band 
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selves  on  board  a  yacht,  was  ready  to  take 
us  up  the  Gota  £11  against  stream.  Here 
the  river  has  not  yet  joined  the  sea  on  its 
journey  from  the  great  Lake  Venem,  after 
leaping  the  Trollhattan,  and  it  is  much 
narrower  than  below  Gothenburg,  where 
its  waters  mingle  with  ocean.  Immedi- 
ately upon  leaving  the  town  the  charm  of 
the  journey  began  to  grow. 

On  either  bank  were  verdant  meadows 
with  contented  cows  placidly  browsing. 
Here  and  there,  from  surrounding  clumps 
of  feathery  birch  and  larch,  peeped  forth 
some  substantial  homestead,  built  of  tim- 
ber  of  course ;  the  dwelling-house  painted 
deep  red,  relieved  by  a  border  of  white 
round  the  window-frames ;  the  wooden 
shingled  roofs  tarred  and  weather-stained 
to  a  sombre  blue. 

The  groups  of  buildings,  thus  set  in 
three  shades  of  vivid  ^een,  from  meadow, 
birch,  and  larch,  made  delightful  harmo- 
nies of  color.  They  occurred  perhaps  too 
rarely,  however,  the  farther  Gothenburg 
was  left  behind,  and  presently  the  sense 
of  being  in  a  large  country  where  space 
was  not  vet  cramped,  and  where  there  was 
a  breadtn  and  vastness  that  one  generally 
imagines  exists  only  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  or  at  the  Antipodes,  was 
borne  in  upon  one.  We  glided  by  saw- 
mills, either  sunk  in  a  delT  or  hollow  on 
the  river's  edge,  or  near  a  lock,  the  water 
of  their  mill-ponds  supplied  by  the  £If, 
and  falling  with  full  force  over  the  huge 
revolving  wheels.  In  adjacent  reservoirs 
were  men  with  long  poles  with  hooks,  sort- 
ing the  pine  logs,  which,  after  an  adven- 
turous and  independent  course  across 
ereat  lakes  and  down  streams,  arrive  here 
From  far  away  inland.  Frequently  our 
steamer  would  slacken,  and  peasants  (the 
men  almost  invariably  provided  with  a 
leathern  apron,  the  most  distinctive  feature 
of  their  dress  hereabouts)  would  come 
alongside  in  their  boats  to  fetch  sacks  of 
flour  and  sundry  groceries,  or  a  bundle  of 
children  and  a  wife ;  or  we  passed  by  oth- 
ers ashore  waiting  for  the  ferry  with  cart 
and  horses,  their  figures  reflected  in  the 
limpid  water.  In  the  distance  were  vil- 
lage spires,  and,  as  a  background,  an  in- 
terminable line  of  bald  grey  hills  with 
scanty  patches  of  moss  on  their  hoary 
tops.  Formerly  their  ridges  were  thickly 
covered  with  pine  woods;  but,  being  so 
easy  of  access,  these  forests  were  the  first 
to  tall  before  the  constantly  growing  de- 
mand from  abroad. 

By  imperceptible  degrees  the  character 
of  the  landscape  changed  from  pastoral  to 
sylvan.    The  copses  of  birch  and  larch 


grew  denser,  the  pines  became  more  im- 
posing, and  the  hills  seemed  to  draw  closer 
in  around  us.  When  we  reached  TroU- 
hattan  the  sun  had  already  set,  but  the 
wonderful  northern  twilight  did  but  soften 
the  contours  of  the  distant  hills,  leaving  an 
opal  glow  which,  as  late  as  ten  o^clock, 
made  it  possible  to  read  a  letter  in  the 
open  air.  Trollhattan  means  the  **  roar- 
ing wizard,"  and  the  falls  fully  justify  the 
mythic  title.  On  the  top  of  a  steep  hill 
just  above  our  landing-place  lies  the  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  overlooking  that 
part  of  the  river  which  flows  from  Lake 
Venern  towards  the  fall.  Here  the  stream 
runs  placidly  enough,  winding  past  mossy 
banks,  witn  graceful  weeping  silver 
birches  moistenmg  the  tips  of  their  leaves 
in  the  current.  But  near  to  the  hotel  the 
bed  narrows  suddenly ;  a  little  farther  on 
the  river  leaps  down  among  large  boulders 
in  a  curved  volume  of  deep  green  water, 
which  at  once  is  churned  into  a  wealth  of 
bubblin?  foam.  Leaping  the  rocks  again 
and  a^am,  it  rushes  downward  on  a  sharp 
declivity  for  nearly  half  a  mile. 

On  one  side  ot  the  cataract  the  cli£E 
rises  high  and  steep,  clothed  with  close- 
set  files  of  sombre  pine-trees,  enlivened 
here  and  there  with  patches  of  birch.  On 
the  village  side  the  hill  descends  gradually 
with  the  falls,  and  on  its  top  a  row  of  deep- 
red  buildings  seems  almost  to  overhang  the 
torrent.  These  are  merely  prosaic  iron- 
works, saw-mills,  and  other  factories  that 
use  the  energy  of  the  fall  as  motive  power ; 
but,  being  built  of  timber,  colored  to  the 
universalred  tint,  their  solid  outlines  do 
not  clash  with,  but  even  lend  to  the  pic- 
turesque. From  one  of  these  factories  an 
iron  bridge  is  thrown  across ;  and,  stand- 
ing on  this,  one  best  realizes  the  mighty 
power  of  this  seething  volume,  flowing 
incessantly  and  with  giddy  velocity  be- 
neath one  s  feet.  The  noise  is  deafening, 
and  one  wonders  unconsciouslv  why  this 
rush  does  not  finally  empty  all  the  lakes 
in  Sweden.  Above,  where  the  fall  be- 
gins, from  time  to  time  a  log  floats  uncon- 
cernedly to  the  brink,  when  suddenly  down 
it  is  hurled  into  the  fuming  cauldron  be- 
low, disappearing,  reappearing,  end  up,  to 
be  again  and  repeatedly  flung  forward, 
only  recovering  equilibrium  when  finally 
reaching  less  turbulent  waters  below. 
The  huge  trunks  cut  in  midwinter  and  sent 
adrift  in  spring  to  continue  their  eventful 
journey,  each  bear  a  distinctive  mark.  At 
various  stages  on  the  rivers  men  are  sta- 
tioned who  intercept,  sort,  and  retain 
those  intended  for  their  particular  mill, 
sending  the  remainder  onward  till  ulti- 
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mately  th'^y  reach  their  destination;  but 
it  is  generally  not  until  after  midsummer, 
when  the  hay  is  safely  stacked,  that  the 
peasant  finds  time  to  visit  the  mill  and 
settle  accounts.  Here  he  goes  straight  to 
the  sorter's  office,  where  the  clerk,  having 
consulted  his  books  and  reckoned  up  how 
manv  logs  of  this  particular  brand  have 
reacned  them,  takes  a  piece  of  chalk  and 

t'ots  down  the  sum  total  on  his  client^s 
>ack.  The  latter  ambles  contentedly  off 
to  the  head  offices  —  sometimes  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town  —  where  he  receives 
his  money,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  clothes- 
brush  the  account  is  acquitted.  Whether 
the  Swedish  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
can  enforce  the  affixture  of  a  receipt  stamp 
in  these  cases  I  have  been  unable  satis- 
factorily to  ascertain. 

Our  steamer  had  passed  into  a  canal  by 
the  side  of  the  fall,  where,  through  a  suc- 
cession of  locks,  she  was  gradually  raised 
to  the  level  of  the  river  above  ;  an  opera- 
tion that  occupies  the  whole  night,  which 
is  wisely  spent  by  travellers  at  the  adja- 
cent ana  comfortable  hotel.  This  canal  is 
a  tine  piece  of  engineering  work,  com- 
menced in  1793  and  finished  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  At  Venersborg,  the 
capital  of  Vermland,  an  old-fashioned, 
quaint  little  country  town,  the  Lake  Ve- 
nern  opens  out  broad  and  wide.  This  is 
the  largest  inland  sea  in  Sweden,  and  con- 
nected with  Stockholm  through  a  succes- 
sion of  lakes  and  canals.  Our  course  lay 
to  the  left  side,  which  necessitated  a 
change  of  steamer,  and  though  our  new 
boat  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  one 
we  quitted,  it  was  equally  commodious, 
equally  clean,  white-painted,  and  well  ar- 
ranged. The  lake  is  lar^e  enough  to  allow 
of  losing  sight  of  land  when  in  the  centre, 
and  it  can  be  rough,  which,  however,  in 
summer  time  is  rare.  Following  the 
western  coast  for  some  distance,  we  en- 
tered the  river  Sefle,  Through  the  heart 
of  Vermland,  and  away  over  the  frontier, 
nearly  to  Kon^svinger  in  Norway,  a  string 
of  romantic  lakes  is  opened  up  by  means 
of  this  watercourse.  The  entrance  is 
through  a  lock  so  narrow  that  our  crew, 
standing  by  the  bulwark,  were  able  com- 
fortably to  put  a  leg  over  on  to  the  quay 
and,  by  a  judicious  push,  aid  the  steamer 
through.  Here  is  the  town  of  Sefle, 
which,  to  judge  from  several  three-storied, 
white-painted  buildings,  should  be  of  some 
importance ;  for  in  this  part  of  the  world 
white  paint  seemed  to  indicate  a  higher 
level  of  refinement,  the  picturesque  red 
being  mainly  confined  to  rural  home- 
steads. 


Soon  the  stream  widened  into  a  broad 
expanse,  bordered  alternately  with  rich 
arable  Und,  pastures,  or  dense  forests,  and 
dotted  with  islets  covered  with  copse- 
wood  ;  then  again  narrowing  to  a  channel, 
it  led  to  a  fresh  lake.  Every  moment 
frightened  teal  and  duck  rose  on  the  wine 
and  passed  overhead.  We  saw  large  vil- 
lages, with  substantial,  well-to-do  houses 
surrounding  the  church,  and  frequently 

fUmpses  were  caught  of  the  gables  and 
igh  roof  of   some  pretentious  mansion 
standing  in  its  own  grounds,  with  exten- 
sive farm  buildings  at  its  back.     The 
estates  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  very 
fine,  some  of  them  with  as  much  as  forty 
thousand  acres  of  forest.    In  one  of  the 
lakes  an  isolated  church,  perched  on  the 
brink  of  a  steep  hill,  was  faithfully  re- 
flected, even  to  the  golden  cross  on  its 
spire,  in  the  placid  blue  beneath.    Later 
it  was  my  privilege,  one  Sunday,  to  wit- 
ness the  congregation,  in  smart  attire,  ar- 
riving from  all  sides  of  the  lake  in  four- 
oared  boats  to  attend  divine  service  here. 
On  week-days,  returning  in  the  evening 
from    their   labor,    they  accompany  the 
measured  stroke  of  their  oars  with  song, 
and  their  voices,  floating  across  the  water, 
are  caught  up  and  melodiously  echoed 
against    the    close-set    ranks    of  pines. 
Otherwise  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  these  tracts  is  the  prevailing  stillness. 
The  rumble  of  wheels  and  cracking  of 
whips  are  seldom  heard,  the  waterway  be- 
ing greatly  preferred  for  the  carting  of  hay 
from  the  meadows,  etc,  or  as  a  route  to 
the  nearest  town.    The  deep  aisles  of  the 
forest  are  silent.     No  birds  chirp  and 
twitter  between  the  needles  of  the  pine 
bouehs,  only  now  and  again  the  eentle 
ripple  of  a  brook,  scattering  itself  over 
rocks  that  seem  soft  as  velvet  from  their 
thick  covering  of  moss,  falls  on  the  ear,  or 
a  few  dry  twigs  crackle  for  a  moment  as  a 
fox  slips  through  the  bank  into  its  hole  : 
these  are  the  only  sounds  in  spring.    The 
early  morning,  before  sunrise,  however,  is 
an   exception.      Then    the   capercailzie 
gives  forth  his  curious  notes,  that  most 
resemble  the  sound  of  wine  poured  from 
a  long-necked  botde;  the  woodcock  and 
blackcock  flutter  in  the  open  spaces,  and 
the  squirrel  mounts  hastily  to  the  top  of 
the  tree  to  watch  the  figure  of  man  creep- 
ing stealthily  on  his  prey.    The  croak  of 
the  "  hoodies  "  —  a  large  crow  —  is  heard 
near   a  glade  and  round  the  clearings. 
Jackdaws  are  plentiful,  growing  bold  near 
the  houses,  and  still  managing  joyfully  to 
secrete  an  occasional  spoon. 
My   destination   reached,  I    was   put 
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ashore  at  a  small  private  landing-stage. 
Having  proceeded  up  a  broad  birch-tree 
avenue  two  miles  long;  and  through  a  ear- 
den,  I  stood  before  an  imposing  white 
mansion  with  a  tall  pointed  root.  The 
wide-open  hall  doors  showed  me  a  spa- 
cious ante-room,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
discover  either  bell  or  knocker,  and  no 
one  appeared.  Within,  an  open  door  to 
the  right  disclosed  a  study,  or  smoking- 
room,  with  guns  and  several  sets  of  elks* 
antlers  on  the  walls  ;  to  the  left,  through 
another  open  door,  a  billiard-table  was 
visible,  and  in  front  a  flight  of  carpeted 
stairs  led  to  the  floor  above.  But  no  liv- 
ing being  was  anywhere  to  be  seen.  Hav- 
ing coughed  and  eiven  other  similar  signs 
of  an  embarrassed  presence,  I  was  about  to 
mount  the  stairs,  when  a  large  brown  dog 
suddenly  showed  himself,  and,  coming  up 
to  me,  placed  a  damp  nose  confidingly  in 
my  hand,  bringing  forward  a  pair  of  shorn 
and  pointed  ears,  wagging  a  stumpy  tail, 
and  looking  up  with  an  expression  that 
plainly  said :  *•  Yes,  you  see,  they  cut  my 
ears,  out  I  don*t  mind  now."  Having  ac- 
cepted this  new  acquaintance,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  my  best  course  would 
be  to  follow  wherever  he  might  lead ;  and 
as  presently  he  returned  to  the  garden,  I 
did  likewise.  He  appeared  flattered,  wag- 
ging the  stumpy  tail  emphatically,  and 
then,  turning  sharply  round  the  comer  of 
a  shubbery,  revealed  to  me  three  young 
ladies  in  an  arbor,  one  with  a  book,  one 
embroidering,  and  one  leaning  back,  try- 
ing hard  to  balance  a  flower  on  the  tip  of 
a  very  pretty  litde  nose.  At  the  sight  of 
a  stranger  there  were  signs  of  perturba- 
tion, which  sensibly  increased  when  they 
found  themselves  addressed  in  a  strange 
tongue.  At  that  moment,  however,  my 
host  appeared,  and,  amidst  much  laughter 
and  in  excellent  English,  made  me  cor- 
dially welcome. 

All  through  Sweden  social  intercourse 
is  encumbered  with  much  ceremonious 
etiquette,  particularly  among  the  landed 
gentry.  The  three  Scandinavian  tongues 
employ  the  two  personal  pronouns  "  thou  " 
and  "  you  ; "  the  first  familiarly,  the  sec- 
ond when  speaking  to  a  mere  acouaint- 
ance.  But  a  well-bred  Swedish  gentleman 
addressing  a  stranger  will  always,  with 
old-fashioned  courtesy,  substitute  the 
equivalent  for  "  Monsieur,"  regardless  of 
harrowing  repetitions,  and  where  a  title 
is  demanded,  even  under  the  difficulties 
of  rapid  speech,  it  is  never  for  a  moment 
omitted.  As  such  politeness,  however,  in 
the  end  becomes  ooth  monotonous  and 
wearisome,  they  have  a  practical  way  of 


cutting  the  Gordian  knot  When  a  casual 
acquaintanceship  has  ripened  into  genial 
sympathy  or  mutual  respect,  your  Swedish 
friend  at  once  proposes  "  a  brotherhood." 
This  is  a  distinct  social  ordeal,  the  initia- 
tion to  which  demands  a  special  rite.  The 
man  who  has  requested  the  honor  of  be- 
coming your  brotner  provides  you  with  a 
glass  of  wine  filled  to  the  brim,  he  himself 
holding  another;  both  rise,  each  linking 
the  right  arm  of  each;  looking  one  an- 
other boldly  in  the  eyes  and  pronouncing 
the  words  Skal  brorf^  the  beakers  are 
emptied.  Henceforth  you  are  expected  to 
use  the  pronoun  **thou,"  and  you  take 
your  stand  on  the  footing  of  relationship. 
Among  the  reminiscences  of  this  visit  to 
Vermland  is  an  evening  when  I  acquired 
no  less  than  six  new  and  stalwart  broth- 
ers. On  the  subject  of  ancienne  politesse^ 
I  should  mention,  by  the  way,  that  there 
is  a  well-known  Swedish  gentleman  who 
always  gives  precedence  to  his  own  son, 
because  **  he  has  one  ancestor  more  than 
his  father." 

The  national  character  is  anything  but 
gloomy  or  morose,  and  social  gatherings 
and  festivities  abound.  The  people,  both 
high  and  low,  always  find  happy  excuses 
for  dancing,  singing,  skating,  and  sledg- 
ing, managing  in  some  wav  or  other  to 
make  existence  cheerful.  A  fine  voice  is 
as  common  property  as  are  dark  eyes  in 
Spain,  and  with  the  better  classes  it  is 
generally  well  trained.  The  peasants* 
dress  is  not  particularly  curious,  though 
an  occasional  red  petticoat  may  help  to 
bring  color  into  the  fields ;  their  rich  folk- 
lore and  quaint  legends,  however,  are  full 
of  mystic  charm,  and  are  still  told,  and  lis- 
tened to,  with  awe.  Thus,  in  the  house 
where  I  was  a  guest,  there  had  been  some- 
where about  the  sixteenth  century  a  cer- 
tain dame,  a  widow  owning  the  estate, 
who  was  renowned  far  and  wide  for  her 
miserly  temper  and  cruelty.  Amongst 
many  other  things  she  had  one  day,  in  a 
fit  01  anger,  pushed  a  poor  kitchen  wench 
into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water.  Enter- 
ing her  great  drawing-room  immediately 
after  this  deed,  the  irate  dame  was  some- 
what surprised  to  find  there,  awaiting  her, 
a  gentleman,  grave  and  decorous,  dressed 
in  rich  black  velvet  with  finest  lace  ruf- 
fles, but  having  a  rather  fiercely  upturned 
moustache.  **  Madame,**  he  said,  bowing 
courteously,  "right  warmly  have  I  ao- 
mired  the  charm  of  your  character,  the 
delicate  execution  of  your  slightest  whim. 
May  it  be  permitted  a  humble  adorer  to 
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kiss  the  tips  of  your  sweet  fingers  ? "  The 
straneer  here  held  out  a  bejewelled  hand, 
and  the  lady  foolishly  put  hers  into  it ;  the 
next  moment  they  were  whirling  together 
in  the  mazes  of  a  wild  waltz.  Breathless, 
she  begged  to  stop,  but  her  cavalier  was 
untiring  and  held  her  fast,  dancing  and 
dancing  till  her  shoes  were  worn  from  her 
bleeding  feet.  At  last  he  flew  through 
the  wall  with  his  shrieking  partner,  but 
where  they  disappeared  a  hole  remained 
in  the  masonry,  no  bieger  than  a  pea,  it  is 
true;  nevertheless,  by  no  human  skill 
could  it  ever  be  closed.  Thus  runs  the 
legend,  and  it  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
even  now,  when  modern  art  has  invented 
all  sorts  of  wall  decorations,  still  there  is 
always  a  draft  in  that  room ! 

The  tales  about  "trolls"  and  other 
wicked  imps  should  be  heard  in  the  forest 
cabin,  especially  in  the  gloaming,  when  the 
gaunt  old  crone  has  a  mckering  pine  knot 
on  the  hearth.  Her  brow  perpetually  puck- 
ered, she  relates  her  story  with  a  manifest 
unwillingness  that  in  itself  gives  great 
force  to  the  delivery ;  the  flare  from  the 
fire  throws  the  rude  rafters  overhead  into 
weird,  fitful  prominence,  illuminates  the 
scared  faces  of  a  couple  of  youngsters, 
who  cower  together  in  a  corner  near  the 
window,  as  the  wind  moans  sadly  in  the 
pines  or  makes  a  frantic  rush  at  the  door. 

Game  of  all  sorts  is  plentiful  in  Verm- 
land.  The  smaller  streams  are  stocked 
with  trout,  while  the  lakes  swarm  with 
teal  and  wild  duck.  In  the  forests  are 
blackcock,  woodcock,  capercailzie,  and, 
best  of  all,  elk.  For  the  latter,  however, 
the  close  time  extends  over  eleven  months 
of  the  year,  and  only  in  September  is  it 
lawful  to  shoot  this  big  game.  A  peculiar 
breed  of  dogs  which  somewhat  resembles 
the  Pomeranian  spitz,  but  larger,  stronger, 
and  with  a  rougher  coat,  is  kept  for  this 
sport.  They  are  trained  to  follow  and 
tease  the  elk  in  mock  combat,  thus  allow- 
ing the  hunter  to  approach  his  swift  and 
wary  quarry,  which,  even  with  this  aid, 
often  takes  a  day  to  stalk.  Only  a  true 
sportsman  and  steady  shot  can  bring  down 
an  elk,  which  must  tie  hit  in  a  vital  spot,  a 
dozen  bullets  elsewhere  being  merely  a 
further  incentive  for  a  gallant  leap  into  the 
distance,  where  he  is  forever  lost  to  his 
pursuer.  This  fact  has  caused  many 
Swedish  sportsmen  to  discontinue  the 
drives  which  formerly  occasioned  merry 
autumn  gatherings  at  the  country  houses. 
Some  years  ago  the  owner  of  an  estate 
here  entertained  a  shooting-party  under 
remarkable  circumstances.  His  nephew 
and  heir — a  youngster  who  was  every 
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one's  favorite  and  no  one's  enemy  but  his 
own  —  made  a  tour  on  the  Continent, 
staying  for  some  time  in  London  and  Paris 
ana  enjoying  himself  amazingly,  but  re- 
turning discovered  that  he  had  unfortu- 
nately outrun  his  uncle*s  liberal  allowance 
to  an  extent  he  dared  not  confess.  The 
old  bachelor  listened  with  grim  pleasure 
to  the  tales  of  society,  sport,  races,  and 
other  gaieties  abroad,  but  on  pecuniary 
matters  he  held  views  of  his  own,  and  his 
nephew  remained  bashfully  reticent  with 
regard  to  his  difficulties,  though  these  grew 
steadily  more  and  more  oppressive.  *Mt 
would  do  these  foreigners  good  to  see 
what  sport  there  is  still  in  old  Sweden  I " 
his  uncle  had  observed  with  a  slight  sense 
of  pride  one  day,  and  he  added  that  he 
thought  his  nephew  might  with  advantage 
have  invited  some  of  his  foreign  friends 
for  the  elk-shooting,  which  in  his  forest 
had  been  left  undisturbed  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  young  fellow 
caught  at  the  idea,  and  some  six  weeks 
later  announced  the  expected  arrival  of 
some  Englishmen  for  the  elk  season ; 
whereupon  the  old  gentleman  rubbed  his 
hands  with  great  satisfaction,  and  swore 
he  would  show  his  boy's  friends  what 
Swedish  hospitality  was  made  of.  His 
nephew,  however,  received  this  enthusi- 
asm gravely,  talked  a  great  deal  about 
what  was  ^ood  form  in  the  present  day, 
and  finally  msisted  that  since  neither  his 
uncle  nor  any  of  his  neighbors  understood 
a  word  of  English,  the  correct  thing  would 
be  for  him  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
his  annual  visit  to  Stockholm.  To  this 
startling  proposition  the  old  gentleman  at 
first  demurred,  but  as  he  had  never  won 
renown  as  a  shot,  he  ultimately  consented 
to  leave  for  town  when  once  he  had  re- 
ceived and  installed  his  guests ;  upon  this 
point  he  insisted. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  arrival  of  the 
expected  visitors  a  gorgeous  banquet  was 
laid  for  them,  and  some  other  guests 
invited  in  their  honor  in  the  great  hall, 
and  carriages  with  servants  in  dress  liv- 
eries were  sent  to  meet  the  steamer. 
Whether  the  four  English  sportsmen  were 
pleased  or  otherwise  I  know  not,  but  con- 
sidering that  they  had  merely  combined 
to  hire  this  shooting  through  the  Fields 
without  even  the  remotest  knowledge  of 
the  name  and  position  of  the  owner,  they 
must  have  felt  considerably  puzzled.  I 
was  told  that  only  one  was  able  to  sit 
down  to  dinner  in  a  dress  coat,  the  others 
appearing  promiscuously  in  tweeds  and 
norfolks.  The  young  schemer,  who  had 
conceived  this  daring  plan  for  clearing  his 
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debts,  knew  well  that  his  uncle  would  be 
implacable  should  he  discover  the  real 
truth  about  the  strangers,  and  in  his  anx- 
iety that  all  might  go  smoothly,  had  pro- 
posed to  send  dress  suits  of  his  own  to 
their  respective  rooms,  but  this  ofiEer  was 
declined.  The  dinner,  however,  went  off 
well.     Completely  unsuspecting,  the  old 

fentleman  sat  at  the  head  of  nis  table, 
earning  genially  upon  his  ^ests,  and 
making  pretty  little  speeches  through  the 
intermediary  of  his  nephew,  the  only 
interpreter,  who,  very  nervous,  talked  pro- 
fusely. Luckily  for  this  reckless  young- 
ster, the  Englishmen  who  had  taken  the 
shooting  were  not  only  young  men,  but 
also  high-bred  gentlemen,  and  their  young 
host*s  usual  charm  of  manner  in  the  end 
worked  wonders.  Some  years  after  the 
secret  leaked  out,  and  the  outraged  uncle 
made  a  will  cutting  his  nephew  off  with  a 
shilling.  Thanks,  however,  to  a  bracing 
climate  and  a  sturdy  constitution  he  lived 
Ions  enough  to  tear  up  this  instrument 
and  fold  to  his  manly  chest  a  young  scape- 
grace who  has  since  become  an  ornament 
to  his  country. 


From  Mannillan*« 
AMIEL. 

It  is  somewhat  late  to  speak  of  Amiel, 
but  I  was  late  in  reading  him.  Goethe 
says  that  in  seasons  of  cholera  one  should 
read  no  books  but  such  as  are  tonic, 
and  certainly  in  the  season  of  old  age 
this  precaution  is  as  salutary  as  in  sea- 
sons of  cholera.  From  what  I  heard  I 
could  clearly  make  out  that  AmiePs  jour- 
nal was  not  a  tonic  book ;  the  extracts 
from  it  which  here  and  there  I  fell  in  with 
did  not  much  please  me ;  and  for  a  good 
while  I  left  the  book  unread. 

But  what  M.  Edmond  Scherer  writes  I 
do  not  easily  resist  reading,  and  I  found 
that  M.  Scherer  had  prefixed  to  Amiel's 
journal  a  long  and  important  introduc- 
tion. This  I  read ;  and  was  not  less 
charmed  by  the  miiis  sapUntia^  the  under- 
standing kindness  ana  tenderness  with 
which  the  character  of  Amiel  himself, 
whom  M.  Scherer  had  known  in  youth, 
was  handled,  than  interested  by  the  criti- 
cism on  the  journal.  Then  1  read  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  interesting  notice,  and 
then — for  ail  biography  is  attractive,  and 
of  AmiePs  life  and  circumstances  I  had 
by  this  time  become  desirous  of  knowing 
more  —  the  **  Etude  Biographique  "  of 
Mademoiselle  Berthe  Vadier. 


Of  Amiel's  cultivation,  refinement,  and 
hi^h  feeling,  of  his  singular  s;races  of 
spirit  and  character,  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  But  the  specimens  of  his  work 
given  by  his  critics  left  me  hesitating. 
A  poetess  herself,  Mademoiselle  Berthe 
Vadier  is  much  occupied  with  Amiel's 
poetry,  and  quotes  it  abundantly.  Even 
Victor  Hugo  s  poetry  leaves  me  cold,  I  am 
so  unhappy  as  not  to  be  able  to  admire 
*'  Olympio ; "  what  am  I  to  say,  then,  to 
Amiel*s 

Joum^e 

lUumin^e, 
Riant  soleil  d'avril, 

£n  quel  songe 

Se  plonge 
Men  cceur,  et  que  veut-il  ? 

But  M.  Scherer  and  other  critics,  who  do 
not  require  us  to  admire  Araiel's  poetry, 
maintam  that  in  his  journal  he  has  left 
*'  a  book  which  will  not  die,"  a  book  de- 
scribing a  malady  of  which  **  the  secret  is 
sublime  and  the  expression  wonderful ;  '*  a 
marvel  of  **  speculative  intuition,''  a  "  psy- 
chological experience  of  the  utmost 
value?'  M.  Scherer  and  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  give  Amiel's  journal  very  decia- 
edly  the  preference  over  the  letters  of  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  Obermann.  The  quo- 
tations made  from  Amiel's  journal  by  his 
critics  failed,  1  say,  to  enable  me  quite  to 
understand  this  high  praise.  But  I  re- 
member the  time  when  a  new  publication 
by  George  Sand  or  by  Sainte-Beuve  was 
an  event  bringing  to  me  a  shock  of  pleas- 
ure, and  a  French  book  capable  of  renew- 
ing that  sensation  is  seldom  produced  now. 
If  Amiel's  journal  was  of  the  high  quality 
alleged,  what  a  pleasure  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  what  a  loss  to  miss  it !  In 
spite,  therefore,  of  the  unfitness  of  old  age 
to  bear  atonic  influences,  I  at  last  read 
Amiel's  journal,  —  read  it  carefully 
through.  Tonic  it  is  not ;  but  it  is  to  be 
read  with  profit,  and  shows,  moreover, 
powers  of  great  force  and  value,  though 
not  quite,  1  am  inclined  to  think,  in  tne 
exact  line  which  his  critics  with  one  con- 
sent indicate. 

In  speaking  of  Amiel  at  present,  after 
so  much  has  been  written  about  him,  I 
may  assume  that  the  main  outlines  of  his 
life  are  known  to  my  readers ;  that  they 
know  him  to  have  been  born  in  1821  and 
to  have  died  in  1881,  to  have  passed  the 
three  or  four  best  years  of  his  youth  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  and  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  mostly  at  Geneva,  as  a  pro- 
fessor, first  of  aesthetics,  afterwards  of 
philosophy.  They  know  that  his  publica- 
tions ana  lectures,  during  his  lifetime, 
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disappointed  his  friends,  who  expected 
mucn  from  his  acquirements,  talents,  and 
vivacity ;  and  that  his  fame  rests  upon  two 
volumes  of  extracts  from  manv  thousand 
pages  of  a  private  journal,  "Journal  In- 
time,"  extending  over  more  than  thirty 
vears,  from  1848  to  1881,  which  he  left 
Dehind  him  at  his  death.  This  journal 
explains  his  sterility;  and  displays  in 
explaining  it,  say  his  critics,  such  sincerity, 
with  such  gifts  of  expression  and  elo- 
(]uence,  of  profound  analysis  and  specula- 
tive intuition,  as  to  make  it  most  surely 
"  one  of  those  books  which  will  not  die." 
The  sincerity  is  unquestionable.  As  to 
the  gifts  of  eloquence  and  expression, 
what  are  we  to  say  ?  M.  Scherer  speaks 
of  an  "  ever  new  eloquence  "  pouring  itself 
in  the  pages  of  the  journal ;  M.  Paul  Bour- 
get,  of  "  marvellous  pages  "  where  the  feel- 
ing for  nature  finds  an  expression  worthy 
of  Shelley  or  Wordsworth;  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward,  of  "  magic  of  style,"  of  "  glow 
and  splendor  of  expression,"  of  the  "  poet 
and  artist "  who  fascinates  us  in  Amiel's 
prose.  I  cannot  quite  agree.  Obermann 
bas  been  mentioned ;  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  only  to  place  a  passage  from  S^ 
nancour  beside  a  passage  from  Ami  el,  to 
perceive  the  difference  between  a  feeling 
for  nature  which  gives  magic  to  style  and 
one  which  does  not.  Here  and  through- 
out I  am  to  use  as  far  as  possible  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  translation,  at  once 
spirited  and  faithful,  of  Amiel's  journal.  I 
will  take  a  passage  where  Amiel  has  evi- 
dently some  reminiscence  of  Stfnancour 
(whose  work  he  knew  well),  is  inspired  by 
Stfnancour  —  a  passage  which  has  been 
extolled  by  M.  Paul  Bourget. 

Shall  I  ever  enjoy  again  those  marvellous 
reveries  of  past  days,  —  as  for  instance,  once, 
when  I  was  still  quite  a  youth  in  the  early 
dawn  sitting  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Faucigiw;  another  time  in  the  mountains 
above  Lancy,  under  the  midday  sun,  lying 
under  a  tree  and  visited  by  three  butterflies ; 
and  again  another  night  on  the  sandy  shore  of 
the  North  Sea,  stretched  full  length  upon  the 
beach,  my  eyes  wandering  over  the  Milky 
Way?  Will  they  ever  return  to  me,  those 
grandiose,  immortal,  cosmogonic  dreams  in 
which  one  seems  to  carry  the  world  in  one's 
breast,  to  touch  the  stars,  to  possess  the  infi- 
nite? Divine  moments,  hours  of  ecstasy, 
when  thought  flies  from  world  to  world,  pene- 
trates the  great  enigma,  breathes  with  a  respi- 
ration large,  tranouil,  and  profound  like  that 
of  the  ocean,  and  hovers  serene  and  boundless 
like  the  blue  heaven  1  Visits  from  the  Muse 
Urania,  who  traces  around  the  foreheads  of 
those  she  loves  the  phosphorescent  nimbus  of 
contemplative  power,  and  who  pours  into  their 
hearts  the  tranquil  intoxication,  if  not  the 


authority  of  genius,— moments  of  irresistible 
intuition  in  which  a  man  feels  himself  great  as 
the  universe  and  calm  like  God  I  .  .  .  What 
hours,  what  memories  I 

And  now  for  Obermann ^s  turn,  Ober- 
mann by  the  Lake  of  Bienne. 

My  path  lay  beside  the  green  waters  of  the 
Thiele.  Feeling  inclined  to  muse,  and  find- 
ing the  ni^ht  so  warm  that  there  was  no  hard- 
ship in  being  all  night  out  of  doors,  I  took  the 
road  to  Saint  Blaise.  I  descended  a  steep 
bank,  and  got  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake 
where  its  ripple  came  up  and  expired.  The 
air  was  calm;  every  one  was  at  rest;  I  re- 
mained there  for  hours.  Towards  morning, 
the  moon  shed  over  the  earth  and  waters  the 
ineffable  melancholy  of  her  last  gleams.  Na- 
ture seems  unspeakably  grand,  when,  plunged 
in  a  long  reverie,  one  hears  the  rippling  of  the 
waters  upon  a  solitaiv  strand,  in  the  calm  of  a 
night  still  enkindlea  and  luminous  with  the 
setting  moon. 

Sensibility  beyond  utterance,  charm  and 
torment  of  our  vain  years ;  vast  consciousness 
of  a  nature  everywhere  greater  than  we  are, 
and  everywhere  impenetrable;  all-embracing 
passion,  ripened  wisdom,  delicious  self-aban- 
donment— everything  that  a  mortal  heart  can 
contain  of  life-weariness  and  yearning,  I  felt 
it  all,  I  experienced  it  all,  in  this  memorable 
night.  I  have  made  a  grave  step  towards  the 
age  of  decline,  I  have  swallowed  up  ten  years 
0?  life  at  once.  Happy  the  simple,  whose 
heart  is  always  young  1 

No  translation  can  render  adequately 
the  cadence  of  diction,  the  *'  dying  fall  '* 
of  reveries  like  those  of  S^nancour  or 
Rou.sseau.  But  even  in  a  translation  we 
must  surely  perceive  that  the  magic  of 
style  is  with  S<$nancour*s  feeling  for  na- 
ture, not  AmiePs ;  and  in  the  original  this 
is  far  more  manifest  still. 

Magic  of  style  is  creative ;  its  pos- 
sessor himself  creates,  and  he  inspires  and 
enables  his  reader  in  some  sort  to  create 
after  him.  And  creation  gives  the  sense 
of  life  and  joy ;  hence  its  extraordinary 
value.  But  eloquence  may  exist  without 
magic  of  style,  and  this  eloquence,  accom- 
panying thoughts  of  rare  worth  and  depth, 
may  heighten  their  effect  greatly.  And 
M.  Scherer  says  that  Amicl  s  speculative 
philosophv  is  **  on  a  far  other  scale  of 
vastness  "than  S^nancour's,  and  therefore 
he  gives  the  preference  to  the  eloquence 
of  Amiel,  which  clothes  and  conveys  this 
vaster  philosophy.  Amiel  was  no  doubt 
greatly  Stfnancour's  superior  in  culture 
and  instruction  generally;  in  philosoph- 
ical reading  and  what  is  called  philosoph- 
ical thought  he  was  immensely  nis 
superior.  My  sense  for  philosopny,  I 
know,  is  as  far  from  satisfying  Mr.  Fred- 
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eric  Harrison  as  my  sense  for  Hugo^s 
poetry  is  from  satisfying  Mr.  Swinburne. 
But  I  am  too  old  to  change  and  too  hard- 
ened to  hide  what  I  think;  and  when  I 
am  presented  with  philosophical  specula- 
tions and  told  that  they  are  *'  on  a  high 
scale  of  vastness,"  I  persist  in  looking 
closely  at  them  and  in  honestly  asking 
myself  what  I  find  to  be  their  positive 
value.  And  we  get  from  Amiel's  powers 
of  "speculative  intuition'*  things  like 
this :  — 

Created  spirits  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  destinies  tend,  so  to  speak,  to  form  con- 
stellations and  milky  ways  within  the  empy- 
rean of  the  divinity ;  in  becoming  ^ods,  they 
surround  the  throne  of  the  sovereign  with  a 
sparkling  court. 

Or  this :  — 

Is  not  mind  the  universal  virtuality,  the  uni- 
verse latent^  If  so,  its  zero  would  be  the 
germ  of  the  infinite,  which  is  expressed  math- 
ematically by  the  double  zero  (oo). 

Or,  to  let  our  philosopher  develop  him- 
self at  more  length,  let  us  take  this  return 
to  the  zero,  which  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
prefers  here  to  render  by  nothingness  :  — 

This  psychological  reinvolution  is  an  antici- 
pation of  death ;  it  represents  the  life  beyond 
the  grave,  the  return  to  Scbeol,  the  soul 
fading  into  the  world  of  ghosts  or  descending 
into  the  region  of  du  Mutter;  it  implies  the 
simplification  of  the  individual  who,  allowing 
all  the  accidents  of  personality  to  evaporate, 
exists  henceforward  only  in  the>invisible  state, 
the  state  of  point,  of  potentiality,  of  pregnant 
nothingness.  Is«not  this  the  true  definition  of 
mind?  is  not  mind,  dissociated  from  space 
and  time,  just  this  ?  Its  development,  past  or 
future,  is  contained  in  it  just  as  a  curve  is  con- 
tained in  its  algebraical  formula.  This  noth- 
ing is  an  all.  This  pwutum  without  dimen- 
sions is  2Lpurutum  sattens, 

French  critics  throw  up  their  hands  in 
dismay  at  the  violence  which  the  German- 
ized Amiel,  propounding  his  speculative 
philosophy,  often  does  to  the  French  lan- 
guage. My  objection  is  rather  that  such 
speculative  philosophy  as  that  of  which  I 
have  been  quoting  specimens  has  no 
value,  is  perfectly  futile.  And  Amiel's 
journal  contains  far  too  much  of  it. 

What  is  futile  we  may  throw  aside ;  but 
when  Amiel  tells  us  oi  his  **  protean  na- 
ture essentially  metamorphosable,  polaris- 
able,  and  virtual,"  when  he  tells  us  of  his 
longing  for  **  totality,"  we  must  listen,  al- 
though these  phrases  may  in  France,  as 
M.  Paul  Bourget  says,  ^  raise  a  shudder 
in  a  humanist  trainee!  on  Livy  and  Pascal." 
Bat  these  phrases  stood  for  ideas  which 


did  practically  rule,  in  a  great  degree, 
Amiers  life,  which  he  often  develops  not 
only  with  great  subtlety,  but  also  with 
force,  clearness,  and  eloquence,  making  it 
both  easy  and  interesting  to  us  to  follow 
him.  But  still,  when  we  have  the  ideas 
present  before  us,  I  shall  ask  what  is 
their  value,  what  does  Amiel  obtain  in 
them  for  the  service  of  either  himself  or 
other  people  ? 

Let  us  take  first  what,  adopting  his  own 
phrase,  we  may  call  his  *' bedazzlement 
with  the  infinite,"  his  thirst  for  "  totality," 
Omnis  determinatio  est  negatio,  Amiel 
has  the  gift  and  the  bent  for  making  his 
soul  **  the  capacity  for  all  form,  not  a  soul 
but  the  soul."  He  finds  it  easier  and 
more  natural  **to  be  man  than  a  man." 
His  permanent  instinct  is  to  be  **a  subtle 
and  fugitive  spirit  which  no  base  can  ab- 
sorb or  fix  entirely."  It  costs  him  an 
effort  to  affirm  his  own  personality ;  **  the 
infinite  draws  me  to  it,  the  henosis  of 
Plotinus  intoxicates  me  like  a  philtre." 

It  intoxicates  him  until  the  thought  of 
absorption  and  extinction,  the  nintdna 
of  Buddhism,  becomes  his  thought  of 
refuge. 

The  individual  life  is  a  nothing  ignorant  of 
itself,  and  as  soon  as  this  nothing  knows  itself 
individual  life  is  abolished  in  principle.  For 
as  soon  as  the  illusion  vanishes,  nothingness 
resumes  its  eternal  sway,  the  suffering  of  life 
is  over,  error  has  disappeared,  time  and  form 
have  for  this  enfranchised  individuality  ceased 
to  be ;  the  colored  air-bubble  has  burst  in  the 
infinite  space,  and  the  misery  of  thought  has 
sunk  to  rest  in  the  changeless  repose  of  all- 
embracing  nothing. 

With  this  bedazement  with  the  infinite 
and  this  drift  towards  Buddhism  comes 
the  impatience  with  all  production,  with 
even  poetry  and  art  themselves,  because 
of  their  necessary  limits  and  imperfection. 

Composition  demands  a  concentration,  de- 
cision, and  pliancy  which  I  no  longer  possess. 
I  cannot  fuse  together  materials  and  ideas. 
If  we  are  to  give  anything  a  form  we  must,  so 
to  speak,  be  the  tyrants  of  it.  We  must  treat 
our  subject  brutally  and  not  be  always  trem- 
bling lest  we  shoula  be  doing  it  a  wrong.  We 
must  be  able  to  transmute  and  absorb  it  into 
our  own  substance.  This  sort  of  confident 
effrontery  is  beyond  me;  my  whole  nature 
tends  to  that  impersonality  which  respects  and 
subordinates  itself  to  the  object ;  it  is  love  of 
truth  which  holds  me  back  from  concluding 
and  deciding. 

The  desire  for  the  all,  the  impatience 
with  what  is  partial  and  limited,  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  infinite,  are  the  topics  of 
page  after  page  in  the  journal.    It  is  a 
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prosaic  mind  which  has  never  been  in 
contact  with  ideas  of  this  sort,  never  felt 
their  charm.  They  lend  themselves  well 
to  poetry,  but  what  are  we  to  say  of  their 
value  as  ideas  to  be  lived  with,  dilated  on, 
made  the  governing  ideas  of  life?  Ex- 
cept for  use  in  passing,  and  with  the 
power  to  dismiss  them  again,  they  are  un- 
profitable.   Shelley's 

Life  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  |[lass 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity 
Until  death  tramples  it  to  fragments 

has  value  as  a  splendid  image  nobly  in- 
troduced in  a  beautiful  and  impassioned 
poem.  But  Amiel's  "  colored  air-bubble," 
as  a  positive  piece  of  '* speculative  intui- 
tion/' has  no  value  whatever.  Nav,  the 
thoughts  which  have  positive  trutn  and 
value,  the  thoughts  to  be  lived  with  and 
dwelt  upon,  the  thoughts  which  are  a  real 
acquisition  for  our  minds,  are  precisely 
thoughts  which  counteract  the  *'  vague  as- 
piration and  indeterminate  desire  "  pos- 
sessing Amiel  and  filling  his  journal ;  they 
are  thoughts  insisting  on  the  need  of  limit, 
the  feasibility  of  performance.  Goethe 
says  admirably :  — 

Wer  grosses  will  muss  sich  zusammenraffen : 
In  der  Beschrankung  zeigt  sich  erst  der  Meis- 
ter. 

"  He  who  will  do  great  things  must  pull 
himself  together :  it  is  in  working  within 
limits  that  the  master  comes  out."  Buf- 
fon  says  not  less  admirably :  — 

Tout  sujet  est  un;  et  ouelque  vaste  qu'il 
Boit,  11  peut  €tre  renferme  dans  an  seul  dis* 
cours. 

"  Every  subject  is  one ;  and  however  vast 
it  may  be,  is  capable  of  being  contained 
in  a  smgle  discourse.'*  The  ideas  to  live 
with,  the  ideas  of  sterling  value  to  us,  are, 
I  repeat,  ideas  of  this  kind;  ideas 
staunchly  counteracting  and  reducing;  the 
power  of  the  infinite  and  indetermmate, 
not  paralyzing  us  with  it 

And  indeed  we  have  not  to  go  beyond 
Amiel  himself  for  proof  of  this.  Amiel 
was  paralyzed  by  living  in  these  ideas  of 
*' vague  aspiration  and  indeterminate  de- 
sire, of  **  confounding  his  personal  life 
in  the  general  life,"  by  feeding  on  these 
ideas,  treating  them  as  august  and  pre- 
cious, and  filling  hundreds  of  pages  of 
journal  with  them.  He  was  paralyzed  by 
It,  he  became  impotent  and  miserable. 
And  he  knew  it,  and  tells  us  of  it  himself 
with  a  power  of  analysis  and  with  a  sad 
eloquence  which  to  me  are  much  more 
interesting  and  valuable  than  his  philos- 
ophy of  Ma'ia  and  the  great  wheeL    *'  By 


your  natural  tendency,"  he  says  to  himse]£| 
**you  arrive  at  disgust  with  life,  despair, 
pessimism."  And  again:  ** Melancholy 
outlook  on  all  sides.  Disgust  with  my> 
self."  And  again:  *^l  cannot  deceive 
myself  as  to  the  fate  in  store  for  me :  in- 
creasing isolation,  inward  disappointment, 
enduring  regrets,  a  melancholy  neither  to 
be  consoled  nor  confessed,  a  mournful  old 
age,  a  slow  agony,  a  death  in  the  desert" 
And  all  this  misery  by  his  own  fault,  his 
own  mistakes.  '*  To  live  is  to  conquer 
incessantly;  one  must  have  the  courage 
to  be  happy.  I  turn  in  a  vicious  circle ;  I 
have  never  had  clear  sight  of  my  true 
vocation." 

I  cannot  therefore  fall  in  with  that  par- 
ticular line  of  admiration  which  critics, 
praising  Amiel's  journal,  have  commonly 
followed.  I  cannot  join  in  celebrating  his 
prodigies  of  speculative  intuition,  the  glow 
and  splendor  of  his  beatific  vision  of  abso- 
lute knowledge,  the  marvellous  pages  in 
which  his  deep  and  vast  philosophic 
thought  is  laid  bare,  the  secret  of  his  sub- 
lime malady  is  expressed.  I  hesitate  to 
admit  that  all  this  part  of  the  journal  has 
even  a  very  profound  psychological  inter- 
est ;  its  interest  is  rather  pathological.  In 
reading  it  we  are  not  so  much  pursuing  a 
study  of  psychology  as  a  study  of  morbid 


But  the  journal  reveals  a  side  in  Amiel 
which  his  critics,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  have 
hardly  noticed,  a  side  of  real  power,  origi- 
nality, and  value.  He  says  himself  that  he 
never  had  clear  sight  of  nis  true  vocation ; 
well,  his  true  vocation,  it  seems  to  me,  was 
that  of  a  literary  critic.  Here  he  is  admira- 
able ;  "M.  Scherer  was  a  true  friend  when 
he  ofiEered  to  introduce  him  to  an  editor, 
and  suggested  an  article  on  Uhland.  There 
is  hardly  a  literary  criticism  in  these  two 
volumes  which  is  not  masterly,  and  which 
does  not  make  one  desire  more  of  the 
same  kind.  And  not  Amiel's  literary  crit- 
icism only,  but  his  criticism  of  society, 
politics,  national  character,  religion,  is  m 
general  well-informed,  just,  and  penetrat- 
ing in  an  eminent  degree.  Any  one  single 
page  of  this  criticism  is  worth,  in  my 
opinion,  a  hundred  of  Amiel's  pages  about 
the  infinite  illusion  and  the  great  wheel. 
It  is  to  this  side  in  Amiel  that  1  desire 
now  to  draw  attention.  I  would  have 
abstained  from  writing  about  him  if  I  had 
only  to  disparage  and  to  find  fault,  only  to 
say  that  he  had  been  overpraised,  and  that 
his  dealings  with  Mala  seemed  to  me 
profitable  neither  for  himself  nor  for  oth- 
ers. 

Let  me  first  take  Amiel  as  a  critic  of 
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literature,  and  of  the  literature  which  he 
naturally  knew  best,  French  literature. 
Hear  him  as  critic  on  that  best  of  critics, 
Sainte-Beuve,  of  whose  death  (1869)  he 
had  just  heard. 

The  fact  is,  Sainte-Beuve  leaves  a  greater 
void  behind  him  than  either  B^ranger  or 
Lamartine;  their  greatness  was  already  dis- 
tant, historical;  he  was  still  helping  us  to 
think.  The  true  critic  supplies  all  the  world 
with  a  basis.  He  represents  the  public  judg- 
ment, that  is  to  say,  the  public  reason,  the 
touchstone,  the  scales,  the  crucible,  which 
tests  the  value  of  each  man  and  the  merit  of 
each  work.  Infallibility  of  judgment  is  per- 
haps rarer  than  anything  else,  so  fine  a  oal- 
ance  of  qualities  does  it  demand — qualities 
both  natural  and  acquired,  qualities  of  both 
mind  and  heart  Wnat  years  of  labor,  what 
study  and  comparison,  are  needed  to  bring  the 
critical  judgment  to  maturity  I  Like  Plato's 
sage,  it  is  only  at  fifty  that  the  critic  is  risen 
to  the  true  height  of  his  literary  priesthood, 
or,  to  put  it  less  pompously,  of  his  social 
function.  Not  till  then  has  he  compassed  all 
modes  of  being,  and  made  every  shade  of  ap- 
preciation his  own.  And  Sainte-Beuve  joined 
to  this  infinitely  refined  culture  a  prodigious 
memory  and  an  incredible  multitude  of  facts 
and  anecdotes  stored  up  for  the  service  of  his 
thought. 

The  criticism  is  so  sound,  so  admirably 
put,  and  so  charming  that  one  wishes 
Sainte-Beuve  could  have  read  it  himself. 

Try  Amiel  next  on  the  touchstone  af- 
forded by  that  "  half  genius,  half  charla- 
tan," Victor  Hugo. 

I  have  been  again  looking  through  Victor 
Hugo*s  *•  Paris  '*  (1867).  For  ten  years  event 
after  event  has  given  the  lie  to  the  prophet,  but 
the  confidence  of  the  prophet  in  his  own  imag- 
inings is  not  therefore  a  whit  diminished.  H u- 
mility  and  common  sense  are  only  fit  for  Lilli- 
putians. Victor  Hugo  superbly  ignores  every- 
thing which  he  has  not  foreseen.  He  does 
not  know  that  pride  limits  the  mind,  and  that 
a  limitless  pride  is  a  littleness  of  soul.  If 
he  could  but  learn  to  rank  himself  with 
other  men  and  France  with  other  nations,  he 
would  see  things  more  truly,  and  would 
not  fall  into  his  insane  exaggerations,  his 
extravagant  oracles.  But  proportion  and 
justness  his  chords  will  never  know.  He  is 
vowed  to  the  Titanic ;  his  gold  is  always  mbced 
with  lead,  his  insight  with  childishness,  his 
reason  with  madness.  He  cannot  be  simple ; 
like  the  blaze  of  a  house  on  fire,  his  light  is 
blinding.  In  short,  he  astonishes  but  pro- 
vokes, he  stirs  but  annoys.  His  note  is 
always  half  or  two-thirds  false,  and  that  is 
why  ne  perpetually  makes  us  feel  uncomfort- 
able. The  great  poet  in  him  cannot  set  clear 
of  the  charlatan.  A  few  pricks  of  Voltaire|s 
irony  would  have  made  the  inflation  of  this 
ffenl'us  collapse,  and  rendered  him  stronger 
oy  rendering  him  saner.    It  is  a  public  mis- 


fortune that  the  most  powerful  poet  of  France 
should  not  have  better  understood  his  r^e^ 
and  that,  unlike  the  Hebrew  prophets  who 
chastised  because  they  loved,  he  flatters  his 
fellow-citizens  from  system  and  from  pride. 
France  is  the  world,  Paris  is  France,  Hugo  is 
Paris.     Bow  down  and  worship,  ye  nations  I 

Finally,  we  will  hear  Amiel  on  a  con- 
summate and  supreme  French  classic,  as 
perfect  as  Hugo  is  flawed,  La  Fontaine. 

Went  through  my  La  Fontaine  yesterday, 
and  remarked  his  omissions.  .  .  .  He  has  not 
an  echo  of  chivalry  haunting  him.  H  is  French 
history  dates  from  Louis  XIV.  His  geog- 
raphy extends  in  reality  but  a  few. square 
miles,  and  reaches  neither  the  Rhine  nor  the 
Loire,  neither  the  mountains  nor  the  sea.  He 
never  invents  his  subjects,  but  indolently 
takes  them  ready-made  from  elsewhere.  But 
with  all  this,  what  an  adorable  writer,  what  a 
painter,  what  an  observer,  what  a  master  of 
the  comic  and  the  satirical,  what  a  teller  of  a 
story!  I  am  never  tired  of  him,  though  I 
know  half  his  fables  by  heart  In  the  matter 
of  vocabulary,  turns  of  expression,  tones, 
idioms,  his  language  is  perhaps  the  richest  of 
the  great  period,  for  it  combines  skilfully  the 
archaic  with  the  classical,  the  Gaulish  element 
with  what  is  French.  Variety,  finesse,  sly 
fun,  sensibility',  rapidity,  conciseness,  suavity, 
grace,  gaiety  —  when  necessary,  nobleness, 
seriousness,  g^randeur — you  find  everything 
in  our  fabulist.  And  the  happy  epithets,  and 
the  telling  proverbs,  and  the  sketches  dashed 
off,  and  the  unexpected  audacities,  and  the 
point  driven  well  home!  One  cannot  say 
what  he  has  not,  so  many  diverse  aptitudes 
he  has. 

Compare  his  "Woodcutter  and  Death" 
with  Boileau's,  and  you  can  measure  the  pro- 
digious difference  between  the  artist  and  the 
cntic  who  wanted  to  teach  him  better.  La 
Fontaine  brings  visibly  before  you  the  poor 
peasant  under  the  monarchy,  Boileau  but 
exhibits  a  drudg^e  sweating  under  his  load. 
The  first  is  a  historic  witness,  the  second  a 
school-versifier.  La  Fontaine  enables  you  to 
reconstruct  the  whole  society  of  his  age ;  the 
pleasant  old  soul  from  Champagne,  with  his 
animals,  turns  out  to  be  the  one  and  only 
Homer  of  France. 

His  weak  side  is  his  epicureanism,  with  its 
tinge  of  grossness.  This,  no  doubt,  was  what 
made  Lamartine  dislike  him.  The  religious 
string  is  wanting  to  his  lyre,  he  has  nothing 
which  shows  him  to  have  known  cither  Chris- 
tianity or  the  high  tragedies  of  the  soul. 
Kind  Nature  is  his  goddess,  Horace  his 
prophet,  and  Montaigne  his  gospel.  In  other 
words,  his  horizon  is  that  of  the  Renascence. 
This  islet  of  paganism  in  the  midst  of  a  Cath- 
olic society  is  very  curious ;  the  paganism  is 
perfectly  simple  and  frank. 

These  are  but  notes,  jottings  in  his 
journal,  and  Amiel  passed  from  them  to 
Droodings  over  the  infinite,  and  personal- 
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ity,  and  totality.  Probably  the  literary 
criticism  which  he  did  so  well,  and  for 
which  he  shows  a  true  vocation,  gave  him 
nevertheless  but  little  pleasure  because 
he  did  it  thus  fragmentarily  and  by  fits 
and  starts.  To  do  it  thoroughly,  to  make 
his  fragments  into  wholes,  to  Ht  them  for 
coming  before  the  public,  composition 
with  its  toils  and  limits  was  necessary. 
Toils  and  limits  composition  indeed  has ; 
yet  all  composition  is  a  kind  of  creation, 
creation  gives,  as  I  have  already  said, 
pleasure,  and  when  successful  and  sus- 
tained, more  than  pleasure,  joy.  Ami  el, 
had  he  tried  the  experiment  with  literary 
criticism,  where  lay  his  true  vocation, 
would  have  found  it  so.  Sainte-Beuve, 
whom  he  so  much  admires,  would  have 
been  the  most  miserable  of  men  if  his  pro- 
duction had  been  but  a  volume  or  two  of 
middlin?  poems  and  a  journal.  But 
Sainte-Beuve's  motto,  as  Amiel  himself 
notices,  was  that  of  the  emperor  Severus : 
Laboremus.  **  Work,"  Sainte-Beuve  con- 
fesses to  a  friend,  ''is  my  sore  burden, 
but  it  is  also  my  great  resource.  I  cat 
my  heart  out  when  I  am  not* up  to  the 
neck  in  work ;  there  3'ou  have  the  secret 
of  the  life  I  lead."  If  M.  Scherer's  intro- 
duction to  the  Revue  Germanique  could 
but  have  been  used,  if  Amiel  could  but 
have  written  the  article  on  Uhland  and 
followed  it  up  by  plenty  of  articles  more  1 
I  have  quoted  largely  from  Amiel^s  lit- 
erary criticism,  because  this  side  of  him 
has,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  received  so 
little  attention,  and  yet  deserves  attention 
so  eminently.  But  nis  more  general  criti- 
cism, too,  shows,  as  I  have  satd,  the  same 
high  qualities  as  his  criticism  of  authors 
and  books.  I  must  quote  one  or  two  of 
his  aphorisms.  L esprit sert  bien  d  toui^ 
mats  ne  suffit  d  rien  :  **  Wits  are  of  use  for 
everything,  sufficient  for  nothing."  l/ne 
societi  vit  de  sa  fx>i  et  se  diveloppe  par  la 
science  :  **  A  society  lives  on  its  faith  and 
develops  i  tself  by  science."  LEtat  liberal 
est  irrialisable  avec  une  religion  antilibi" 
rale^  et  presque  irrialisable  avec  P absence 
de  religion :  "  Liberal  communities  are 
impossible  with  an  anti-liberal  religion, 
and  almost  impossible  with  the  absence  of 
religion."  But  epigrammatic  sentences 
of  this  sort  are  perhaps  not  so  very  diffi- 
cult to  produce,  in  French  at  any  rate. 
Let  us  take  Amiel  when  he  has  room  and 
verge  enough  to  show  what  he  can  really 
say  which  is  important  about  society,  re- 
ligion, national  life,  and  character.  We 
have  seen  what  an  influence  his  years 
passed  in  Germany  had  upon  him ;  we 
have  seen  how  severely  he  judges  Victor 


Hugo's  faults ;  the  faults  of  the  French 
nation  at  large  he  judges  with  a  like  sever- 
ity. But  what  a  fine  and  just  perception 
does  the  following  passage  show  of  the 
deficiencies  of  Germany,  the  advantage 
which  the  western  nations  have  in  their 
more  finished  civilization ! 

It  is  in  the  novel  that  the  average  vulgarity 
of  German  society,  and  its  inferiority  to  the 
societies  of  France  and  England  are  most 
clearly  visible.  The  notion  of  a  thing's  /ur* 
ring  on  the  iaste  is  wanting  to  German  aesthet- 
ics. Their  elegance  knows  nothing  of  grace ; 
they  have  no  sense  of  the  enormous  distance 
between  distinction  (gentlemanly,  ladylike) 
and  their  stiff  Vomehmlichkeit.  Their  imag- 
ination lacks  style,  training,  education,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world;  it  is  stamped  with 
an  ill-bred  air  even  in  its  Sunday  clothes. 
The  race  is  practical  and  intelligent,  but  com- 
mon and  ill-mannered.  Ease,  amiability, 
manners,  wit,  animation,  dignity,  charm,  are 
qualities  which)belong  to  others. 

Will  that  inner  freedom  of  soul,  that  pro- 
found harmony  of  all  the  faculties,  which  I 
have  so  often  observed  among  the  best  Ger- 
mans, ever  come  to  the  surface?  Will  the 
conquerors  of  to-day  ever  civilize  their  forms 
of  life  ?  It  is  by  their  future  novels  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  ludge.  As  soon  as  the  Ger- 
man novel  can  give  us  quite  good  society,  the 
Germans  will  be  in  the  raw  stage  no  longer. 

And  this  pupil  of  Berlin,  this  devourer 
of  German  books,  this  victim,  say  the 
French  critics,  to  the  contagion  of  German 
style,,  after  three  hours,  one  day,  of  a 
Geschichte  der  jEsthetik  in  Deutschland^ 
breaks  out :  — 

Learning  and  even  thought  are  not  every- 
thing. A  little  esprity  point,  vivacity,  ima^ 
nation,  grace,  would  do  no  harm.  Do  these 
pedantic  books  leave  a  single  image  or  sen- 
tence, a  single  striking  or  new  fact,  in  the 
memory  when  one  lays  them  down  ?  No, 
notlung  but  fatigue  and  confusion.  Oh,  for 
clearness,  terseness,  brevity  I  Diderot,  Vol- 
taire, or  even  Galianil  A  short  article  by 
.Sainte-Beuve,  Scherer,  Renan,  Victor  Cher- 
bulioz,  gives  one  more  pleasure,  and  makes 
one  ponder  and  reflect  more,  than  a  thousand 
of  these  German  pages  crammed  to  the  mar- 
gin and  showing  the  work  itself  rather  than 
Its  result.  The  Germans  heap  the  faggots 
for  the  pile,  the  French  bring  the  fire.  Spare 
me  your  lucubrations,  give  me  facts  or  ideas. 
Keep  your  vats,  your  must,  your  dregs,  to 
yourselves ;  I  want  wine  fully  made,  wine 
which  will  sparkle  in  the  glass  and  kindle  my 
spirits  instead  of  oppressing  them. 

Amiel  may  have  been  led  away  deteriora 
sequi;  he  may  have  Germanized  until  he 
has  become  capable  of  the  verb  diperson" 
naliser  and  the  noun  riimpiication ;  but 
after  all,  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place ; 


ffidet  meliora  probatque.  He  remains  at 
bottom  the  man  who  said,  Le  livre  serait 
man  ambition.  He  adds,  to  be  sure,  that 
it  would  be  son  ambiiioHy  '*  if  ambition 
were  not  vanity,  and  vanity  of  vanities." 

Yet  this  disenchanted  brooder,  "  full  of 
a  tranquil  disgust  at  the  futility  of  our  am- 
bitions, the  void  of  our  existence,"  bedaz 
zled  with  the  infinite,  can  observe  the 
world  and  society  with  consummate  keen- 
ness and  shrewdness,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  delicacy  which  to  the  roan  of 
the  world  is  in  general  wanting.  Is  it 
possible  to  analyze  ie  jp^and  monde,  high 
society,  as  the  Old  World  knows  it  and 
America  knows  it  not,  more  acutely  than 
Amiel  does  in  what  follows  ?«- 

In  society  people  are  expected  to  behave  as 
if  they  lived  on  ambrosia  and  concerned  them- 
selves with  no  interests  but  such  as  are  noble. 
Care,  need,  passion,  do  not  exist.  All  real- 
ism is  suppressed  as  brutal.  In  a  word,  what 
is  called  ie  grartd  monde  gives  itself  for  the 
moment  the  flattering  illusion  that  it  is  mov- 
ing in  an  ethereal  atmosphere  and  breathing 
the  air  of  the  gods.  For  this  reason  all  vehe- 
mence, any  cry  of  nature,  all  real  suffering, 
all  heedless  familiarity,  any  genuine  sign  of 
passion,  are  startling  and  distasteful  in  this 
delicate  milieu^  and  at  once  destroy  the  collec- 
tive work,  the  cloud-palace,  the  imposing 
architectural  creation  raised  by  common  con- 
sent. It  is  like  the  shrill  cock-crow  which 
breaks  the  spell  of  all  enchantments,  and  puts 
the  fairies  to  flight.  These  select  gatherings 
produce  without  intending  it  a  sort  of  concert 
for  eye  and  ear,  an  improvised  work  of  art. 
By  the  instinctive  collaooration  of  everybody 
concerned,  wit  and  taste  hold  festival,  and  the 
associations  of  reality  are  exchanged  for  the 
associations  of  imagination.  So  understood, 
society  is  a  form  of  poetry;  the  cultivated 
classes  deliberately  recompose  the  idyll  of  the 
past,  and  the  buried  world  of  Astrsea.  Para- 
dox or  not,  I  believe  that  these  fugitive  at- 
tempts to  reconstruct  a  dream,  whose  only 
end  is  beauty,  represent  confused  reminis- 
cences of  an  age  of  gold  haunting  the  human 
heart;  or  rather,  aspirations  towards  a  har- 
mony of  things  which  every-day  reality  denies 
to  us,  and  of  which  art  alone  gives  us  a  glimpse. 

I  remember  reading  in  an  American 
newspaper  a  solemn  letter  by  an  excellent 
republican,  asking  what  were  a  shopman's 
or  a  laborer's  feelings  when  he  walked 
through  Eaton  or  Chats  worth.  Amiel 
will  tell  him :  they  are  **  reminiscences  of 
an  age  of  gold  haunting  the  human  heart, 
aspirations  towards  a  harmony  of  things 
which  ever)' -day  reality  denies  to  us."  I 
appeal  to  my  friend  tne  author  of  "Tri- 
umphant Democracy"  himself,  to  say 
whether  these  are  to  be  had  in  walking 
through  Pittsburg. 
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Indeed  it  is  by  contrast  with  American 
life  that  nirvdna  appears  to  Amiel  so  de- 
sirable. 

For  the  Americans,  life  means  devouring, 
incessant  activity.  They  must  win  gold,  pre- 
dominance, power;  they  must  crush  rivals, 
subdue  nature.  They  have  their  heart  set  on 
the  means,  and  never  for  an  instant  think  of 
the  end.  They  confound  being  with  individ- 
ual being,  and  the  expansion  of  self  with  hap- 
piness. This  means  that  they  do  not  live  by 
the  soul,  that  they  ignore  the  immutable  and 
eternal,  bustle  at  the  circumference  of  their 
existence  because  they  cannot  penetrate  to  its 
centre.  They  are  restless,  eager,  positive, 
because  they  are  superficial.  To  what  end  all 
this  stir,  noise,  greed,  strucgle?  It  is  all  a 
mere  being  stunned  and  deafened  I 

Space  is  failing  me,  but  I  must  yet  find 
room  for  a  less  indirect  criticism  of  de- 
mocracy than  the  foregoing  remarks  on 
American  life. 

Each  function  to  the  most  worthy:  this  max- 
im is  the  professed  rule  of  all  constitutions, 
and  serves  to  test  them.  Democracy  is  not 
forbidden  to  apply  it ;  but  Democracy  rarely 
does  apply  it,  because  she  holds,  for  example, 
that  the  most  worthy  man  is  the  man  who 
pleases  her,  whereas  he  who  pleases  her  is 
not  always  the  most  worthy ;  and  because  she 
supposes  that  reason  guides  the  masses,  where- 
as in  reality  they  are  most  commonly  led  by 
passion.  And  in  the  end  every  falsehood  has 
to  be  expiated,  for  truth  always  takes  its  re- 
venge. 

What  publicists  and  politicians  have  to 
learn  is,  that  **  the  ultimate  ground  upon 
which  every  civilization  rests  is  the  aver- 
age morality  of  the  masses  and  a  sufficient 
amount  of  practical  righteousness."  But 
where  does  duty  find  its  inspiration  and 
sanctions?  In  religion.  And  what  does 
Amiel  think  of  the  traditional  religion  of 
Christendom,  the  Christianity  of  the 
Churches  ?  He  tells  us  repeatedly  ;  but  a 
month  or  two  before  his  death,  with  death 
in  full  view,  he  tells  us  with  peculiar  im- 
pressiveness. 

The  whole  Semitic  dramaturgy  has  come  to 
seem  to  me  a  work  of  the  imagination.  The 
apostolic  documents  have  changed  in  value 
and  meaning  to  my  eyes.  The  distinction  be- 
tween belief  and  truth  has  grown  clearer  and 
clearer  to  me.  Religious  psychology  has  be- 
come a  simple  phenomenon,  and  has  lost  its 
fixed  and  absolute  value.  The  apologetics  of 
Pascal,  Leibnitz,  Secr^tan,  appear  to  me  no 
more  convincing  than  those  of  the  Middle 
Age,  for  they  assume  that  which  is  in  ques- 
tion —  a  revealed  doctrine,  a  definite  and  un- 
changeable Christianity. 

Is  it  possible,  he  asks,  to  receive  at  this 
day  the  common  doctrine  of  a  divine  Prov- 
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idence  directing  all  the  circumstances  of 
our  life,  and  consequently  inflictin|^  upon 
us  our  miseries  as  means  of  education  ? 

Is  this  heroic  faith  compatible  with  our 
actual  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature? 
Hardly.  But  what  this  faith  makes  objective 
we  may  take  subjectively.  The  moral  being 
may  moralize  his  suffering  hi  turning  the  nat- 
ural fact  to  account  for  the  education  of  his 
inner  man.  What  he  cannot  change  he  calls 
the  will  of  God,  and  to  will  what  God  wills 
brings  him  peace. 

But  can  a  religion,  Ami  el  asks  sigain, 
without  miracles,  without  unverinable 
mystery,  be  efficacious,  have  influence 
with  the  many  ?  And  again  he  answers :  — 

Pious  fiction  is  still  fiction.  Truth  has  su- 
perior rights.  The  world  must  adapt  itself  to 
truth,  not  truth  to  the  world.  Copernicus 
upset  the  astronomy  of  the  Middle  Age;  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  astronomy.  The 
Everlasting  Gospel  is  revolutionizing  the 
Churches ;  what  does  it  matter  ? 


This  is  water  to  our  mill,  as  the  Ger- 
mans say,  indeed.  But  I  have  come  even 
thus  late  in  the  day  to  speak  of  Amiel,  not 
because  I  found  him  supplying  water  for 
any  particular  mill,  either  mine  or  any 
other,  but  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  by 
a  whole  important  side  he  was  eminently 
worth  knowing,  and  that  to  this  side  of 
him  the  public,  here  in  England  at  any 
rate,  had  not  had  its  attention  sufficiently 
drawn.  If  in  the  seventeen  thousand 
pages  of  the  journal  there  are  many  pages 
still  unpublished  in  which  Amiel  exercises 
his  true  vocation  of  critic,  of  literary  critic 
more  especially,  let  his  friends  give  them 
to  us,  let  M.  Scherer  introduce  tnem  to  us, 
let  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  translate  them 
for  us.  But  satpatria  Priamoque  datum  : 
Mala  has  bad  her  full  share  of  space  al- 
ready; I  will  not  ask  for  a  word  more 
about  the  infinite  illusion,  or  the  double 
zero,  or  the  great  wheel. 

Matthew  Arnold. 


A  Bear  Hunt  in  the  Himalayas.  —  A 
correspondent  writes  to  the  Field:  <*  We  had 
news  of  a  large  black  bear ;  so  I  sent  on  my 
Shikari  and  rifie  to  the  Dik  Bungalow  at 
Doonga  Gully,  where  I  was  to  sleep.  I  ar- 
rived at  the  bungalow  toward  the  small  hours 
of  the  momins.  The  shikari  was  waiting  to 
say  that  he  had  got  a  tracker,  and  we  were  to 
start  for  the  bear  at  5  a.m.  After  a  walk  of 
six  miles  of  the  steepest  climbing|  I  ever  had, 
and  hanging  on  to  fearful  precipices  —  those 
of  the  Himalayas  must  be  seen  to  be  under- 
stood —  we  came  on  the  bear's  fresh  tracks. 
He  was  evidently  a  large  one,  from  his  pu^ 
(foot-mark).  We  tracked  him  for  some  dis- 
tance to  the  edge  of  a  terrible  incline.  We 
were  at  a  height  of  over  ten  thousand  feet, 
and  there  was  snow  in  all  the  ravines.  The 
tracker  went  on  in  front,  and  presently  came 
back  with  a  face  of  delight  to  say  that  the 
bear  was  lyin^  on  a  rock  just  outside  his  cave, 
taking  the  air.  It  was  now  so  steep  that  I 
had  to  take  off  my  shootine-boots  and  walk 
with  bare  feet,  as  a  slip  would  have  been  fatal. 
Luckily  there  was  a  strong  breeze  blowing 
from  the  bear  up  to  us,  so  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  his  scentinR  us,  which  is  most  to  be 
feared  in  bear-stalking.  Down  we  went  to- 
wards him,  creeping  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at 
last  we  got  within  forty  yards.  My  shikari 
had  now  become  so  excited  that  he  was  shak- 
ing all  over,  and  kept  telling  me  to  fire.  I 
wanted,  however,  to  make  sure,  so  crept  on 
till  within  twenty  paces.  The  shikaris  ex- 
citement now  became  intense,  and  he  nearly 
spoiled  the  whole  thing.  In  trying  to  restrain 
himself  he  coughed  loudly,  ana  up  sprang  the 
bear.    At  once  I  gave  him  the  right  barrel  in 


the  shoulder ;  but  it  seemed  to  have  no  effect, 
and  on  he  charged  straight  at  us,  making  a 
terrific  shindy.  I  gave  him  the  left  barrel  in 
the  middle  of  his  body,  and  the  shock  of  the 
bullet  rolled  him  over;  but  he  contrived  to 
get  into  his  cave,  to  which  he  was  close,  be- 
fore I  could  give  him  another  bullet.  Know- 
ing he  was  mortally  wounded,  we  waited  half 
an  hour  before  reconnoitring.  We  then  went 
to  the  cave,  but  it  was  so  deep  and  dark  that 
we  could  do  nothing.  Getting  a  lot  of  wood, 
we  tried  to  smoke  him  out,  out  he  did  not 
show.  We  then  sat  down,  and,  after  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  concluded  we  could  do  nothing 
without  light  and  help.  I  therefore  remained 
with  the  shikari  while  the  tracker  went  back 
to  Doonga  for  a  lantern,  which  in  due  time 
arrived.  We  then  entered  the  cave,  the  shi- 
kari first  with  lantern  and  a  knife,  and  I  next 
with  the  rifle.  The  cave  was  very  narrow  and 
went  far  into  the  rock.  We  had  got  about 
twenty  yards,  when  suddenly  the  bear,  which 
was  hioden  behind  a  turn  in  the  cave,  gave  a 
roar,  seized  the  shikari's  hand  and  the  lan- 
tern, tore  his  arm  and  leg,  and  left  us  in  per- 
fect darkness.  How  we  got  out  of  that  cave 
I  know  not ;  but  we  did  so  with  very  fair  av- 
erage speed.  Luckily,  the  bear  was  injured 
so  that  he  could  not  nse  on  his  hind  legs ;  as 
we  afterwards  found,  the  bottom  of  his  spine 
was  smashed,  and  the  bullet  in  his  intestines, 
but  he  had  just  been  able  to  strike  at  the  shi- 
kari. To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  bear 
died  next  day,  and  a  man  with  a  long  torch 
went  into  the  cave,  and  the  carcass  was  pulled 
out.  It  measured  six  feet  from  nose  to  tail, 
and  five  feet  nine  inches  round  the  chest." 
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FROM  GENERATION  TO  GENERATION. 

With  each  new  spring 
Newborn  it  wakes,  when  every  forest  thing 
Unfurling  is  and  buds  are  blossoming. 

In  tones  we  know 
It  si>eaks,  that  voice  of  immemorial  woe, 
"That  leaves  should  come  again — that  we 
should  go  1  " 

Ere  the  Greek  sung, 
In  words    melodious  from   the    heart-blood 

wrung. 
It  leaped  to  life  m  prehistoric  tongue. 

Grey  ages  toss 
Its  fainting  echoes  the  far  chasm  across, 
Bridging  their  ancient  to  our  present  loss. 

It  hath  an  art 
As  universal  as  the  human  heart ; 
In  every  land  and  clime  it  plays  a  part 

It  shall  be  true, 
Old  and  yet  ever  young,  trite  and  yet  new, 
Whenever  trees  are  green  and  skies  are  blue. 

When  from  the  eloom 
Of  the  dark  earth  upbreaks  the  tender  bloom 
There  shall  be  sound  of  wailing  at  the  tomb. 

When  clouds  are  cleft 
With  silver  splendors,  and  when  rains  have 

left, 
Upward  shall  yearn  wild  arms  of  love  bereft  I 

Unceasingly 
Rings  down  the  centuries  one  piteous  cry, 
'*  That  these,  that  these  should  live  —  that  we 
should  die  1" 

Comhill  Magasine. 
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Come  when  Spring  touches  with  gentle  finger 

The  snows  that  linger 

Among  the  hills ; 
When  to  our  homestead  return  the  swallows, 

And  in  the  hollows 

Bloom  daffodils. 

Or,  if  thou  tarry,  come  with  the  Summer, 

That  welcome  comer, 

Welcome  as  he ; 
When  noontide  sunshine  beats  on  the  meadow, 

A  seat  in  shadow 

We'll  keep  for  thee. 

Or,  if  it  please  thee,  come  with  the  reaping, 

When  to  safe  keeping 

They  brins  the  sheaves ; 
When  Autumn  decketh  with  colored  splendor 

And  pathos  tender 

The  dying  leaves. 


Or  come  and  warm  us  when  Winter  freezes, 

And  northern  breezes 

Are  keen  and  cold, 
With  loving  clances  and  close  hand-pressings, 

Ana  fervent  blessings 

That  grow  not  old. 

Nay  I  do  not  linger ;  for  each  to-morrow 

Will  break  in  sorrow 

If  thou  delay : 
Come  to  us  ouickly ;  our  hearts  are  burning 

Witn  tender  yearning : 

Come,  come  to-day. 

J.  ASHCROFT  NOBLS. 


"WILL  HE  COME?" 

The  sun  has  lit  the  wood  and  set ; 
With  heavy  dews  the  ^ass  is  wet ; 
The  firs  stand  out  in  silhouette. 

Sharp,  tall,  and  stilly ; 
Sometimes  a  rabbit  flits  m  sight, 
A  scampering  whisk  —  a  gleam  of  white ; 
Naught  else.     Her  scarf  she  gathers  tight  — 

The  air  is  chilly. 

The  belfry  clock  strikes  slowly  —  eight  I 
"Ah,  waning  love  makes  trysters  late ; 
Slack  suitor  ne  whose  queen  may  wait  I  " 

She  stops  and  listens : 
A  dead  leaf  rustled  —  that  was  all  t 
Well,  maiden  pride  will  come  at  call ; 
She  will  not  let  the  teardrop  fall  — 

It  stands  and  glistens. 

She  tarns — but  hark  I  the  step  she  knows  t 
The  branches  part  and,  swinging,  close ; 
What  penance  now  on  him  impose 

The  tryst  who  misses  ? 
She  can't  be  hard,  though  sore  she  tries, 
For  love  will  melt  through  loving  eyes, 
And  all  the  chiding  words  that  rise 

Are  crushed  with  kisses. 

Frederick  Langbridge,  M.A« 


WAITING. 


Once,  in  the  twilight  of  an  autumn  day, 
I  stood  upon  a  beaten  path,  that  led 
The  shepherd  lads  to  where  then:  charges  fed 
In  pastures  high  above  the  upland  way : 
Solemn,  and  lone,  and  still,  the  mountain  lay ; 
And,  like  a  dome  above  a  temple  spread, 
The  blue  sky  stretched  its  beauty  overhead. 
With  not  one  floating  cloud  to  preach  decay. 
Always  —  above  the  hush,  through  the  soft 

light 
Slow  waning — the  wide  solitude  was  fraught 
With  mystic  impulse  from  the  silence  caught  — 
Half  intonations  heralding  the  night  — 
That  to  my  heart,  awe^und,  conveyed  a 

sense 
Of  calm  expectancy  and  questionless  suspense. 
Cbambere*  JournaL  ALFRED  WoOIX 
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A   GREAT  LESSON. 

The  most  delightful  of  all  Mr.  Darwin's 
works  is  the  first  he  ever  wrote.  It  is 
his  jouraal  as  the  naturalist  of  K.M.S. 
Beagle  in  her  exploring  voyage  round 
the  world  from  (he  beginaing  of  1832  to 
nearly  the  end  of  1836.  It  was  published 
in  1842,  and  a  later  edition  appeared  In 
1845.  Celebrated  as  this  book  once  was, 
few  probably  read  it  now.  Yet  in  many 
respects  it  exhibits  Darwin  at  his  best,  and 
if  we  are  ever  inclined  to  rest  our  opinions 
upon  authority,  and  to  accept  without 
doubi  what  a  remarkable  man  has  taught, 
1  do  not  know  any  work  better  calculated 
to  inspire  confidence  than  Darwin's  jour- 
naL  It  records  the  observations  of  amind 
singularly  candid  and  unprejudiced  —  fix- 
ing upon  nature  a  gaze  keen,  penetrating, 
and  curious,  but  yet  cautious,  reflective, 
and  almost  reverenL  The  thought  of  how 
little  we  know  — of  how  much  there  is  lo 
be  known,  and  of  how  hardly  we  can  learn 
it  —  is  the  thought  which  inspires  the  nar- 
rative as  with  an  abiding  presence.  There 
is,  too,  an  intense  love  of  nature  and  an 
intense  admiration  of  it,  the  expression  of 
which  is  carefully  restrained  and  meas- 
ured, but  which  seems  often  to  overllow 
the  limits  which  are  self-imposed.  And 
when  man,  the  highest  work  of  nature,  but 
not  always  its  happiest  or  its  best,  comes 
across  his  path,  Darwin's  observations  are 
always  noble.  "A  kindly  man  moving 
among  his  kind"  seems  to  express  his 
spirit.  He  appreciates  every  high  calling, 
every  good  work,  however  far  removed  it 
may  be  from  that  lo  which  he  was  himself 
devoted.  His  language  about  the  missiona- 
ries of  Christianity  is  a  signal  example,  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  too  common  lan- 
guage of  lesser  men.  His  indignant  denun- 
ciation of  slavery  presents  the  same  high 
characteristics  of  a  mind  eminently  gentle 
and  humane.  In  following  him  we  feel 
that  not  merely  the  intellectual  but  the 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  we  move  is 
high  and  pure.  And  then,  besides  these 
great  recommendations,  there  is  another 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  We  have 
Darwin  here  before  he  was  a  Darwinian. 
He  er-' — •—- '  —  ■  - 
nopn 


ras  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Dar- 
—  a  man  very  famous  in  his  day,  who 
the  earliest  popular  exponent  of  evo- 
lution as  explaining  the  creative  work,  and 
who,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  had  made  it 
familiar  as  at  least  a  dream  and  a  poetic 
speculation.  Charles  Darwin  in  his  jour- 
eems  as  unconscious  of  that  specu- 
n  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  it,  or 
as  desirous  to  forget  it  as  if  he  con- 
curred in  the  ridicule  of  it  which  had 
amused  the  readers  of  the  "  A  nil- Jacobin." 
Only  once  in  the  journal  is  there  any  allu- 
to  such  speculations,  and  then  only 
to  the  form  in  which  they  had  been  more 
itifically  clothed  by  the  French  natu- 
ralist Lamarck.  This  is  all  the  morecuri- 
and  interesting,  since  here  and  there 
Charles  Darwin  records  some  facts,  and 
rs  upon  some  reasoning,  in  which  we 
can  now  see  the  undeveloped  germs  of  (he 
theory  which  ultimately  took  entire  pos- 
lon  of  his  mind.  But  that  theory  was, 
beyond  all  question,  the  later  growth  of 
'  idependent  observation  and  of  indepen- 
dent thought.  He  started  free  —  free  at 
least,  so  far  as  his  o 
concerned.  The  attitude  of  his 
that  time  receptive, 
was  gathering  material,  but  it  had  not 
begun  to  build.  It  was  watching,  arrang- 
ing, and  classifying  facts.  But  it  was  not 
selecting  from  among  them  such  as  would 
fit  a  plan.  Still  less  was  it  setting  aside 
any  that  did  not  appear  to  suit.  He  might 
have  said  with  truth  that  which  was  said  by 
a  greater  man  before  him:  "Hypotheses 
fingo."  This  is  one  of  the  many 
great  charms  of  the  book. 

And  yet  there  was  one  remarkable  ex- 
ception. Like  every  other  voyager  who 
has  traversed  the  vast  southern  ocean,  he 
was  struck,  impressed,  and  puzzled  by  its 
wonderful  coral  reefs,  its  thousands  of 
coral  islands,  and  its  still  more  curious 
coral  "atolls."  Why  is  it  that  so  many  of 
the  continents  and  of  the  great  continental 
islands  whose  coasts  front  or  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  are 
fringed  and  protected  by  barrier  reefs  of 
coral  ?  The  curious  question  that  arises 
is  not  why  the  coral  should  grow  at  all,  or 
lis,  no  doubt,  is  full 
all  the  greater  the 
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more  we  know  of  its  structure  and  of  the 
nature  of  its  builder.  But  let  the  growth 
of  corals  In  seas  of  a  certain  depth  and 
temperature  be  assumed  and  passed  over, 
as  we  do  assume  and  pass  over  a  thousand 
other  things  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
The  puzzle  here  is  why  it  should  grow  in 
the  form  of  a  linear  barrier  along  a  coast, 
and  yet  not  touching  it,  but  at  a  distance 
more  or  less  great — sometimes  very  great 

—  and  always  leaving  between  it  and  the 
land  an  enclosed  and  protected  space  of 
water,  which,  once  they  have  found  an 
entrance  through  the  reef,  ships  can  navi- 
gate for  hundreds  of  miles.  Why  should 
this  same  curious  phenomenon  be  re- 
peated on  a  smaller  scale  throughout  the 
thousands  of  islands  and  islets  which  dot 
the  immense  surfaces  of  the  Pacific  ?  Why 
should  these  islands  so  often  be  the  centre 
of  a  double  ring  —  first  a  ring  of  calm  and 
as  it  were  inland  water,  then  a  ring  of 
coral  reef  fronting  the  outer  sea,  and 
lastly  the  ocean,  depths  out  of  which  the 
coral  reef  rises  like  a  wall  ?  Why  should 
this  curious  arrangement  repeat  ilself  in 
every  variety  of  form  over  thousands  of 
miles  until  we  come  to  that  extreme  case 
when  there  is  no  island  at  all  except  the 
outer  ring  of  the  coral  reef  and  an  inner 
pool  or  lake  of  shallower  water  which  is 
thus  secluded  from  the  ocean,  with  noth- 
ing to  break  its  surface  —  shining  with  a 
calm,  splendid,  and  luminous  green,  set 
off  against  the  deep  purple  blues  t>f  the 
surrounding  sea  ?  For  effects  so  uniform 
or  so  analogous,  repeated  and  multiplied 
over  an  area  so  immense,  there  must  be 
some  physical  cause  as  peculiar  as  its 
effects.  Moreover,  this  cause  must  be 
one  affecting  not  merely  or  only  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  animal  which  builds  up  the 
coral,  but  some  cause  affecting  also  the 
solid  rocks  and  crust  of  the  earth.  The 
coral  animals  must  build  on  some  foun- 
dation. They  must  begin  by  attaching 
themselves  to  something  solid.  Every 
coral  reef,  therefore,  whatever  be  its  form 

—  every  line  of  barrier  reef  however  long 

—  every  ring  however  small  or  however 
wide,  must  indicate  some  corresponding 
arrangement  of  subjacent  rock.  What 
cause  can  have  arranged  the  rocky  foun- 
dations of   the   coral   in   such    curious 


shapes?  Extreme  cases  of  any  peculiar 
phenomenon  are  always  those  which  most 
attract  attention,  and  sometimes  they  are 
the  cases  which  most  readily  suggest 
an  explanation.  Ring-shaped  islands  of 
such  moderate  dimensions  that  the  whole 
of  them  can  be  taken  in  by  the  eye,  supply 
such  cases.  There  are  atoll  islands  where 
ships  can  enter,  through  some  break  in  the 
ring,  into  the  inner  circle.  They  find  them- 
selves in  a  perfect  harbor,  in  a  sheltered 
lake  which  no  wave  can  ever  enter,  yet  deep 
enough  and  wide  enough  to  hold  all  the 
navies  of  the  world.  Round  about  on  every 
side  there  are  the  dazzling  beaches  which 
are  composed  of  coral  sand,  and  crowning 
these  there  is  the  peaceful  cocoanut  palm, 
and  a  lower  jungle  of  dense  tropical  vege- 
tation. On  landing  and  exploring  the 
woods  and  shores  nothing  can  be  seen  but 
coral.  The  whole  island  is  a  ring  of  this 
purely  marine  product ;  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  fragment  of  pumice-stone, 
which  having  been  floated  over  the  sea 
from  some  distant  volcanic  eruption,  like 
that  of  Krakatoa,  here  disintegrates  and 
furnishes  clay,  the  most  essential  element 
of  a  soil.  But  reason  tells  us  that  there 
must  be  something  else  underground,  how- 
ever deeply  buried.  When  the  corals  first 
began  to  grow,  they  must  have  found  some 
rock  to  build  upon,  and  the  shape  of  these 
walls  must  be  the  shape  which  was  thus 
determined.  One  suggestion  is  obvious. 
Elsewhere  all  over  the  globe  there  is  only 
one  physical  cause  which  determines 
rocky  matter  into  such  ring-like  forms  as 
these,  and  which  determines  also  an 
included  space  of  depth  more  or  less 
profound.  This  physical  cause  is  the 
eruptive  action  of  volcanic  force.  When 
anchored  in  the  central  lagoon  of  a  coral 
atoll,  are  we  not  simply  anchored  in  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano — its  walls 
represented  by  the  corals  which  have 
grown  upon  it,  its  crater  represented  by 
the  harbor  in  which  our  ship  is  lying? 
The  vegetation  is  not  difficult  to  account 
for.  The  coral  grows  until  it  reaches  the 
surface.  It  is  known  to  flourish  best  in 
foaming  breakers.  These,  although  con- 
fronted and  in  the  main  resisted  by  the 
wondrous  tubes  and  cells,  are  able  here 
and  there  in  violent  storms  to  break  off 
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the  weaker  or  overhanging  portions  of  the 
coral  and  dash  them  in  fragments  upon  the 
top  of  the  reef.  Often  the  waves  are 
loaded  with  battering-rams  in  the  shape 
of  immense  quantities  of  drift  timber. 
These  bring  with  them  innumerable  seeds 
and  hard  nuts  able  to  retain  their  vitality 
whilst  traversing  leagues  of  ocean.  Such 
seeds  again  find  lodgment  among  the 
broken  corals,  and  among  the  decaying 
pumice.  Under  tropical  heat  and  mois- 
ture, they  soon  spring  to  life.  The 
moment  a  palm-tree  rears  its  fronds,  it  is 
visited  by  birds  —  especially  by  fruit-eat- 
ing pigeons  bringing  with  them  other 
seeds,  which  are  deposited  with  conven- 
ient guano.  These  in  turn  take  root  and 
live.  Each  new  accession  to  the  incipient 
forest  attracts  more  and  more  numerous 
winged  messengers  from  interminable 
archipelagoes  until  the  result  is  attained 
which  so  excites  our  admiration  and  our 
wonder,  in  the  atoll  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
All  this  is  simple.  But  here  as  elsewhere 
it  is  the  first  step  that  costs.  Are  all 
atolls  nothing  more  than  the  cup-like  rings 
of  volcanic  vents  ?  And  if  they  are,  can 
a  like  explanation  be  given  for  the  barrier 
reefs  which  lie  ofiE  continental  coasts,  and 
where  the  crater-like  lagoon  of  an  atoll  is 
represented  only  by  a  vast  linear  expanse 
of  included  and  protected  sea  ? 

Here  were  problems  eminently  attrac- 
tive to  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Darwin. 
Vast  in  the  regions  they  affect,  complicated 
in  the  results  which  are  presented,  most 
beautiful  and  most  valuable  to  man  in  the 
products  which  are  concerned,  the  facts 
do  nevertheless  suggest  some  physical 
cause  which  would  be  simple  if  only  it 
could  be  discovered.  All  his  faculties 
were  set  to  work.  Analysis  must  begin 
every  work  of  reason.  Its  function  is  to 
destroy  —  to  pull  to  pieces,  Darwin  had 
to  deal  with  some  theories  already  formed. 
With  some  of  these  he  had  no  difficulty. 
"The  earlier  voyagers  fancied  that  the 
coral -building  animals  instinctively  built 
up  these  great  circles  to  afford  themselves 
protection  in  the  inner  parts."  To  this 
Darwin's  answer  was  complete.  So  far 
is  this  explanation  from  being  true,  that  it 
is  founded  on  an  assumption  which  is  the 
reverse  of  the  truth.    These  massive  kinds 
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of  coral  which  build  up  reefs,  so  far  from 
wanting  the  shelter  of  a  lagoon,  are  unable 
to  live  within  it.  They  can  only  live  and 
thrive  fronting  the  open  ocean,  and  in  the 
highly  aerated  foam  of  its  resisted  billows. 
Moreover,  on  this  view,  many  species  of 
distinct  genera  and  families  are  supposed 
instinctively  to  combine  for  one  end  ;  and 
of  such  a  combination  Darwin  declares 
"  not  a  single  instance  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  nature."  This  is  rather  a  sweep- 
ing assertion.  In  the  sense  in  which 
Darwin  meant  it,  and  in  the  case  to  which 
he  applied  it,  the  assertion  is  probably,  if 
not  certainly,  true.  The  weapon  of  analy- 
sis, however,  if  employed  upon  it,  would 
limit  and  curtail  it  much.  We  cannot 
indeed  suppose  that  any  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, even  those  much  higher  than  the 
coral-builders,  have  any  consciousness  of 
the  ends  or  purposes  which  they  or  their 
work  subserve  in  the  great  plan  of  nature. 
But  Darwin  has  himself  shown  us,  in  later 
years,  how  all  their  toil  is  co-operant  to 
ends,  and  how  not  only  different  species 
and  families,  but  creatures  belonging  to 
different  kingdoms,  work  together  most 
directly,  however  unconsciously,  to  re- 
sults on  which  their  common  life  and 
propagation  absolutely  depend.  In  the 
case  before  us,  however,  this  second  ob- 
jection of  Darwin  is  superfluous.  The 
first  was  in  itself  conclusive.  If  the 
reef-building  corals  cannot  live  in  a  la- 
goon, or  in  a  protected  sea,  it  is  needless 
to  argue  further  against  a  theory  which 
credits  them  with  working  on  a  plan  to 
insure  not  their  own  life  and  well-being, 
but  their  own  destruction. 

But  next,  Darwin  had  to  encounter  the 
theory  that  atoll  islands  were  built  upon 
extinct  volcanoes,  and  represented  noth- 
ing but  the  walls  and  craters  of  these 
well-known  structures.  This  he  encoun- 
tered not  with  a  sweeping  assertion,  but 
with  a  sweeping  survey  of  the  vast  Pacific. 
Had  those  who  believed  in  this  theory 
ever  considered  how  vast  that  island-bear- 
ing ocean  was,  and  how  enormous  its 
supposed  craters  must  have  been?  It 
was  all  very  well  to  apply  some  known 
cause  to  effects  comparable  in  magnitude 
to  its  effects  elsewhere.  The  smaller 
atolls  might  possibly  represent  volcanic 
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craters.  But  what  of  the  larger?  And 
what  of  the  grouping?  Could  any  vol- 
canic region  of  the  terrestrial  globe  show 
such  and  so  many  craters  as  could  corre- 
spond at  all  to  the  coral  islands?  One 
group  of  them  occupies  an  irregular  square 
Hve  hundred  miles  long  by  two  hundred 
and  fortv  broad.  Another  group  is  eight 
hundreci  and  forty  miles  in  one  direction, 
and  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
another.  Between  these  two  groups  there 
are  other  smaller  groups,  making  a  linear 
space  of  more  than  four  thousand  miles  of 
ocean  in  which  not  a  single  island  rises 
above  the  level  of  true  atolls  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  level  up  to  which  the  surf  can 
break  and  heap  up  the  coral  masses,  and 
to  which  the  winds  can  drift  the  result- 
ing sands.  Some  atolls  seem  to  have 
been  again  partially  submerged — "half- 
drowned  atolls"  as  they  were  called  by 
Captain  Moresby.  One  of  these  is  of 
enormous  size  —  ninety  nautical  miles 
along  one  axis,  and  seventy  miles  along 
another.  No  such  volcanic  craters  or 
mountains  exist  anywhere  else  in  our 
world.  We  should  have  to  go  to  the  air- 
less and  waterless  moon,  with  its  vast 
veats  and  cinder-heaps,  to  meet  with  any- 
thing to  be  compared  either  in  size  or  m 
distribution.  And  then,  the  linear  barrier 
reefs  lying  off  continental  coasts  and  the 
coasts  of  the  great  islands  are  essentially 
the  same  in  character  as  the  encircling 
reefs  round  the  smaller  islands.  They 
cannot  possibly  represent  the  walls  of 
craters,  nor  can  the  long  and  broad  shel- 
tered seas  inside  them  represent  bv  any 
possibility  the  cup-like  hollows  of  volcanic 
vents. 

These  theories  being  disposed  of,  the 
work  of  synthesis  began  in  Darwin^s  mind. 
He  sorted  and  arranged  all  the  facts,  such 
as  he  knew  them  to  be  in  some  cases, 
such  as  he  assumed  them  to  be  in  other 
cases.  Above  all,  like  **  stout  Cortez  and 
his  men,"  from  their  peak  in  Darien,  **hc 
stared  at  the  Pacific."  The  actual  seeing 
of  any  great  natural  phenomenon  is  often 
fruitful.  It  may  not  be  true  in  a  literal 
sense  that,  as  Wordsworth  tells  us,  "  Na- 
ture never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved 
her."  But  it  is  true  that  sometimes  she 
discloses  her  secrets  to  an  earnest  and 
inquiring  gaze.  Sometimes  things  actu- 
ally are  what  they  look  to  be.  Outwardly 
they  are  what  their  image  on  the  retina 
directly  paints  them;  and  in  their  history 
and  causes  they  may  be  what  that  image 
suggests  not  less  directly  to  the  intellect 
and  the  imagination.  So  Darwin,  one  day, 
standing  oo  a  mountain  from  which  he 


commanded  a  wide  space  of  sea,  looked 
down  upon  an  atoll  with  its  curious  ring 
of  walled-in  water,  calm,  green,  and  gleam- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  oceanic  depths  of 
blue.  Did  it  not  look  as  if  there  had  once 
been  an  island  in  the  middle  ?  Did  it  not 
look  as  if  the  coral  ring  had  been  built 
up  upon  the  rocky  foundation  of  its  former 
shores?  Did  it  not  look  as  if,  somehow, 
this  island  had  been  removed,  and  the 
encircline  reef  had  been  left  alone  ?  Some- 
how! This  could  not  satisfy'  Darwin. 
How  could  such  an  island  be  removed? 
Its  once  fringing  and  encircling  reef  would 
have  protected  it  from  the  devouring  sea. 
Did  it  not  look  as  if  it  had  simply  sunk  ? 
Subsidence!  Was  not  this  the  whole 
secret?  The  idea  took  firm  hold  upon 
his  mind.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the 
more  closely  it  seemed  to  fit  into  all  the 
facts.  The  coral  frin^ng  reef  of  the 
island  would  not  subside  alone  with  its 
supporting  rocks,  if  that  subsidence  took 
place  slowly,  because  the  coral  animals 
would  build  their  wall  upwards  as  fast  as 
their  original  foundation  was  sinking 
downwaros.  And  was  there  not  a  perfect 
series  of  islands  in  every  stage  of  the 
suggested  operation  ?  There  were  islands 
with  coral  reefs  still  attached  to  their 
original  foundations,  islands  with  fringing 
reefs  adhering  to  them  all  round,  and  leav- 
ing no  laeoons.  There  were  others  where 
the  foundations  had  sunk  a  little,  but  not 
very  much,  leaving  only  shallow  and  nar- 
row spaces  of  lagoon  water  between  the 
island  and  the  barrier  reef.  Others  there 
were  again  where  the  same  process  had 

fone  further,  and  wide  and  deep  lagoons 
ad  been  established  between  the  reef 
and  the  subsiding  island.  Then  there  was 
every  variety  and  degree  of  the  results 
which  must  follow  from  such  a  process, 
until  we  come  to  the  last  stage  of  all, 
when  the  island  had  wholly  sunk,  and 
nothing  remained  but  the  surviving  reef 
—  a  true  atoll  —  with  its  simple  ring  of 
coral  and  its  central  pool  of  protected 
water.  Then  further  it  could  not  but  occur 
to  Darwin  that  the  objection  which  was 
fatal  to  the  volcano  theory  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  his  new  conception ; 
on  tne  contrary,  it  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  that  conception.  The  vast  linear 
reefs  lying  off  straight  and  continental 
coasts,  which  could  not  possibly  represent 
volcanoes,  were  completely  explained  bv 
a  vast  area  of  subsiding  lands.  The  reefs 
were  linear  because  the  shores  on  which 
they  had  begun  to  grow  had  been  linear 
also.  The  immense  areas  of  sheltered 
sea,    from  twenty  to   seventy    miles    in 
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breadth,  which  often  lie  between  the  bar- 
rier reefs  and  the  existing  shores,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  were 
explained  bv  the  comparatively  shallow 
contoars  of  land  which  had  gradually  sub- 
sided and  had  left  these  great  spaces  be- 
tween the  original  fringing  reef  and  the 
existing  shores.  The  more  Darwin  pon- 
dered, the  more  satisfied  he  became  that 
he  had  found  the  clue.  The  cardinal  facts 
were  carefully  collated  and  compared 
First  there  was  the  fact  that  the  reef- 
building  corals  could  not  live  at  any 
g eater  depth  than  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thorns.  Secondly  there  was  the  fact 
that  thejr  cannot  live  in  water  charged 
with  sediment,  or  in  any  water  protected 
from  the  free  currents,  the  free  winds, 
and  the  dashing  waves  of  the  open  and 
nncontaminated  sea — that  vast  covering 
of  water  which  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere is  world-wide  and  world-embracing. 
Thirdly  there  was  the  fact  that  the  coral 
reefs  rise  suddenly  like  a  wall  out  of 
oceanic  depths,  soundings  of  a  thousand 
fathoms  and  more  being  constantly  found 
dose  up  to  the  barrier  reefs.  Fourthly 
there  is  the  fact  that  on  the  inner  side, 
next  the  island  or  the  continent  which 
they  enclose  or  protect,  the  lagoon  or  the 
sheltered  area  is  often  very  deep  close  to 
the  reef,  not  indeed  affording  oceanic 
soundings,  but  nevertheless  soundings  of 
twenty  to  thirty  fathoms.  All  these  facts 
are  indisputably  true.  Taking  them  to- 
gether, the  conclusions  or  inferences  to 
which  they  point  may  well  seem  inevita- 
ble. Let  us  hear  how  Darwin  himself 
puts  them  in  the  short  summary  of  his 
theory  which  is  given  in  the  latest  edition 
of  his  journal :  — 

From  the  fact  of  the  reef-building  corals  not 
living  at  great  depths,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  throughout  these  vast  areas,  wherever 
there  is  now  an  atoll,  a  foundation  must  have 
originally  existed  within  a  depth  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  fathoms  from  the  surface.  It  is  im- 
probable in  the  highest  degree  that  broad, 
lofty,  isolated,  steep-sided  banks  of  sediment, 
arranged  in  groups  and  lines  hundreds  of 
leagues  in  length,  could  have  been  deposited 
in  the  central  and  profoundest  parts  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  at  an  immense 
distance  from  any  continent,  and  where  the 
water  is  perfectly  limpid.  It  is  equally  im- 
probable that  the  elevatory  forces  should  have 
uplifted  throughout  the  above  vast  areas  innu- 
merable great  rocky  banks  within  twenty  to 
thirty  fathoms,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  to 
one  nundred  and  eighty  feet,  of  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  and  not  one  single  point  above  that 
level ;  for  where  on  the  whole  face  of  the 
g^obe  can  we  find  a  single  chain  of  mountains, 


even  a  few  hundred  miles  in  length,  with  their 
many  summits  rising  within  a  few  feet  of  a 

5:ivcn  level,  and  not  one  pinnacle  above  it? 
f  then  the  foundations,  whence  the  atoll- 
building  corals  sprang,  were  not  formed  of 
sediment,  and  if  they  were  not  lifted  up  to  the 
required  level,  they  must  of  necessity  have 
subsided  into  it ;  and  this  at  once  solves  the 
difficulty.  For  as  mountain  after  mountain, 
and  island  after  island,  slowly  sank  beneath 
the  water,  fresh  bases  would  oe  successively 
afforded  for  the  growth  of  the  corals. 

So  certain  was  Darwin  of  these  conclu- 
sions that  he  adds,  in  a  most  unwonted 
tone  of  confidence  :  — 

I  venture  to  defy  any  one  to  explain  in  any 
other  manner  how  it  is  possible  that  numerous 
islands  should  be  distributed  throughout  vast 
areas  —  all  the  islands  being  low,  all  being 
built  of  corals,  absolutely  requiring  a  founda- 
tion within  a  limited  depth  from  the  surface.* 

The  voyage  of  the  Beagle  ended  in  the 
autumn  of  1836,  and  Darwin  landed  in 
England  on  the  2nd  of  October.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  put  into  shape  his  views  on  the 
coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  May, 
1837,  they  were  communicated  to  the  puo- 
lic  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Geological 
Society  of  London.  His  theory  took  the 
scientific  world  by  storm.  It  was  well 
calculated  so  to  do.  There  was  an  attrac- 
tive grandeur  in  the  conception  of  some 
^reat  continent  sinking  slowly,  slowly, 
into  the  vast  bed  of  the  southern  ocean, 
having  all  its  hills  and  pinnacles  gradually 
covered  by  coral  reefs  as  in  succession 
they  sank  down  to  the  proper  depth,  until 
at  last  only  its  pinnacles  remained  as  the 
basis  of  atolls,  and  these  remained,  like 
buoys  upon  a  wreck,  only  to  mark  where 
some  mountain  peak  had  been  finally  sub- 
mereed.  Besides  the  ^ndeur  and  sim- 
plicity of  this  conception,  it  fitted  well 
into  the  Lyellian  doctrine  of  the  '*bit  by 
bit  '*  operation  of  all  geological  causes  — 
a  doctrine  which  had  then  already  be^un 
to  establish  its  later  wide  popularity. 
Lyell  had  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  famous  **  Principles  '*  in  January,  1830 
—  that  is  to  say,  almost  two  years  before 
the  Beagle  sailed.  He  had  adopted  the 
volcanic  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  coral 
islands  ;  and  it  is  remarkaole  that  he  had 
nevertheless  suggested  the  idea,  although 
in  a  wholly  dif^rent  connection,  that  the 
Pacific  presented  in  all  probability  an 
area  of  subsidence.  Darwin  most  proba- 
bly had  this  suggestion  in  his  mind  when 
he  used  it  and  adopted  it  for  an  argument 
which  its  author  had  never  entertained.t 
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However  this  maybe,  it  must  have  pre- 
pared the  greatest  living  teacher  of  geol- 
ogy to  adopt  the  new  explanation  which 
turned  his  own  hint  to  such  wonderful 
account  And  adopt  it  he  did,  accordingly. 
The  theory  of  the  young  naturalist  was 
hailed  with  acclamation.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent generalization.  It  was  soon  al- 
most universally  accepted  with  admiration 
and  delight  It  passed  into  all  popular 
treatises,  and  ever  since  for  the  space  of 
nearly  half  a  century  it  has  maintained  its 
unquestioned  place  as  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  reasoning  and  research.  Al- 
though its  illustrious  author  has  since 
eclipsed  this  earliest  performance  by  the- 
ories and  generalizations  still  more  attrac- 
tive and  much  further  reaching,  I  have 
heard  eminent  men  declare  that,  if  he  bad 
done  nothing  else,  bis  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific 
would  have  sufficed  to  place  him  on  the 
unsubmergeable  peaks  of  science,  crowned 
with  an  immortal  name. 

And  now  comes  the  great  lesson.  After 
an  interval  of  more  than  five-and-thirty 
years  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle  has  been 
followed  by  the  voyage  of  the  Challenger, 
furnished  with  all  the  newest  appliances 
of  science,  and  manned  by  a  scientific 
staff  more  than  competent  to  turn  them 
to  the  best  account  And  what  is  one 
of  the  many  results  which  have  been 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  nature  —  to 
our  estimate  of  the  true  character  and  his- 
tory of  the  globe  we  Kve  on  ?  It  is  that 
Darwin's  theory  is  a  dream.  It  is  not 
only  unsound,  but  it  is  in  manv  respects 
directly  the  reverse  of  truth.  With  all  his 
conscientiousness,  with  all  bis  caution, 
with  all  his  powers  of  observation,  Dar- 
win in  this  matter  fell  into  errors  as  pro- 
found as  the  abysses  of  the  Pacific.  All 
the  acclamations  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived were  as  the  shouts  of  an  ignorant 
mob.  It  is  well  to  know  that  the  plebis- 
cites of  science  may  be  as  dangerous  and 
as  hollow  as  those  of  politics.  The  over- 
throw of  Darwin's  speculation  is  only 
beginning  to  be  known.  It  has  been 
whispered  for  some  time.  The  cherished 
dogma  has  been  dropping  very  slowly  out 
of  sight  Can  it  be  pK>ssible  that  Darwin 
was  wrong  ?  Must  we  indeed  give  up  all 
that  we  have  been  accepting  and  teaching 
for  more  than  a  generation?  Reluctantly, 
almost  sulkily,  and  with  a  grudging  silence 
as  far  as  public  discussion  is  concerned, 
the  ugly  possibility  has  been  contemplated 
as  too  aisagreeaole  to  be  much  talked 
about.  The  evidence,  old  and  new,  has 
been  weighed  and  weighed  again,  and 


the  obviously  inclining  balance  has  been 
looked  at  askance  many  times.  But  de« 
spite  all  averted  looks  I  apprehend  that  it 
has  settled  to  its  place  forever,  and  Dar- 
win's theory  of  the  coral  islands  must  be 
relegated  to  the  category  of  those  many 
hypotheses  which  have  indeed  helped 
science  for  a  time  by  promoting  and  pro- 
voking further  investigation,  but  which  in 
themselves  have  now  finally  **  kicked  the 
beam." 

But  this  great  lesson  will  be  poorly 
learnt  unless  we  read  and  study  it '  in 
detail.  What  was  the  flaw  in  Darwin's 
reasoning,  apparently  so  close  and  co- 
gent ?  Was  it  in  the  facts,  or  was  it  in 
the  inferences?  His  facts  in  the  main 
were  right ;  only  it  has  been  found  that 
they  fitted  into  another  explanation  better 
than  into  his.  It  was  true  that  the  corals 
could  only  grow  in  a  shallow  sea,  not 
deeper  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms. 
It  was  true  that  they  needed  some  foun- 
dation provided  for  them  at  the  required 
depth.  It  was  true  that  this  foundation 
must  be  in  the  pure  and  open  sea,  with  its 
limpid  water,  its  free  currents,  and  its 
dashing  waves.  It  was  true  that  they  could 
not  flourish  or  live  in  lagoons  or  in  chan* 
nels,  however  wide,  if  they  were  secluded 
and  protected  from  oceanic  waves.  One 
error,  apparently  a  small  one,  crept  into 
Darwin  s  array  of  facts.  The  basis  or 
foundation  on  which  corals  can  grow,  if  it 
satisfied  other  conditions,  need  not  be 
solid  rock.  It  mi^btbe  deep-sea  deposits 
if  these  were  raised  or  elevated  near 
enough  the  surface.  Darwin  did  not  know 
this,  for  it  is  one  of  his  assumptions  that 
coral  **  cannot  adhere  to  a  loose  bottom."  * 
The  Challenger  observations  show  that 
thousands  of  deep-sea  corals  and  of  other 
lime-secreting  animals  flourish  on  deep- 
sea  deposits  at  depths  much  ereater  than 
those  at  which  true  reef-building  species 
are  found.  The  dead  remains  of  these 
deeper-living  animals,  as  well  as  the  dead 
shells  of  pelagic  species  that  fall  from  the 
surface  waters,  build  up  submarine  eleva- 
tions towards  the  sea-level.  Again,  the 
reef -building  coral  will  grow  upon  its  own 
iUbris  —  rising,  as  men,  morally  and  spir- 
itually, are  said  bv  the  poet  to  do,  **on 
steppine-stones  ot  their  dead  selves  to 
higher  things."  This  small  error  told  for 
much  ;  for  if  coral  could  grow  on  deep-sea 
deposits  when  lifted  up,  and  if  it  could  also 
grow  seaward,  when  once  established, 
upon  its  own  dead  and  sunken  masses,  then 
submarine  elevations  and  not  submarine 
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sabsidences  might  be  the  true  explanation 
of  all  the  facts.  But  what  of  the  lagoons 
and  the  immense  areas  of  sea  behind  the 
fringing  reefs?  How  could  these  be  ac- 
counted for  ?  It  was  these  which  first 
impressed  Darwin  with  the  idea  of  subsi- 
dence. They  looked  as  if  the  land  had 
sunk  behind  the  reef,  leaving  a  space  into 
which  the  sea  had  entered,  but  in  which 
no  fresh  reefs  could  grow.  And  here  we 
learn  the  important  lesson  that  an  hypoth- 
esis may  adequately  account  for  actual 
facts,  and  yet  nevertheless  may  not  be 
true.  A  given  agency  may  be  competent 
to  produce  some  given  effect,  and  yet  that 
effect  may  not  be  due  to  it,  but  to  some 
other.  Subsidence  would  or  might  ac- 
count for  the  lagoons  and  for  the  protected 
seas,  and  yet  it  may  not  be  subsidence 
which  has  actually  produced  them. 

Darwin's  theory  took  into  full  account 
two  of  the  great  forces  which  prevail  in 
nature,  but  it  took  no  account  of  another, 
which  is  comparatively  inconspicuous  in 
its  operations,  and  yet  is  not  less  powerful 
than  the  vital  energies,  and  the  mechanical 
energies,  which  move  and  build  up  mate- 
rial. Darwin  had  thought  much  and 
deeply  on  both  of  these.  He  called  on 
both  to  solve  his  problem.  To  the  vital 
energy  of  the  coral  animals  he  rightly 
ascribed  the  power  of  separating  the  lime 
from  sea-water,  and  of  laying  it  down 
again  in  the  marvellous  structures  of  their 
calcareous  homes.  In  an  eloquent  and 
powerful  passage  he  describes  the  wonder- 
ful results  which  this  energy  achieves  in 
constructing  breakwaters  which  repel  and 
resist  the  ocean  along  thousands  of  miles 
of  coast.  On  the  subterranean  forces 
which  raise  and  depress  the  earth's  crust 
he  dwelt  —  at  least  enough.  But  he  did 
not  know,  because  the  science  of  his  dav 
had  not  then  fully  grasped,  the  great  worK 
performed  by  the  mysterious  power  of 
chemical  affinity,  acting  through  the  cog- 
nate conditions  of  aqueous  solution.  Just 
as  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  a  coral  reef 
might  advance  steadily  seaward  by  build- 
ing ever  fresh  foundations  *  on  its  own 
fragments  when  broken  and  submerged, 
or  that  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  reefs  to 
windward  was  due  to  the  more  abundant 
supply  of  food  brought  to  the  reef-building 
animals  from  that  direction  by  oceanic 
currents,  so  did  it  never  occur  to  him  that 
it  might  melt  away  to  the  rear  like  salt  or 
sugar,  as  the  vital  energy  of  the  coral 
animals  failed  in  the  sheltered  and  com- 
paratively stagnant  water.  It  was  that 
vital  energy  alone  which  not  only  built  up 
the  living  tubes  and  cells,  but  which  filled 


them  with  living  organic  matter  capable 
of  resisting  the  chemical  affinities  of  the 
inorganic  world.  But  when  that  energy 
became  feeble,  and  when  at  last  it  ceaseci, 
the  once  powerful  structure  descended 
again  to  that  lower  level  of  the  inorganic, 
and  subject  to  all  its  laws.  Then,  what 
the  ocean  could  not  do  by  the  violence  of 
its  waves,  it  was  all  potent  to  do  by  the 
corroding  and  dissolving  power  of  its 
calmer  lagoons.  Ever  eating,  corroding, 
and  dissolving  the  back  waters  of  the  orig- 
inal fringing  reef  —  the  mere  pools  and 
channels  left  by  the  outrageous  sea  as  it 
dashed  upon  the  shore  —  were  ceaselessly 
at  work,  aided  by  the  high  temperature  of 
exposure  to  blazmg  suns,  and  by  the  gases 
evolved  from  decaying  organisms.  Thus 
the  enlarging  area  of  these  pools  and 
channels  spread  out  into  wide  lagoons,  and 
into  still  wider  protected  seas.  They 
needed  no  theory  of  subsidence  to  account 
for  their  origin  or  for  their  growth.  They 
would  present  the  same  appearance  in  a 
slowly  rising,  a  stationary,  or  a  slowly 
sinking  area.  Their  outside  boundary 
was  ever  marching  further  outward  on 
submarine  shoals  and  banks,  and  ever  as 
it  advanced  in  that  direction  its  rear  ranks 
were  melted  and  dissolved  away.  Their 
inner  boundary  —  the  shores  of  some 
island  or  of  some  continent  —  might  be 
steady  and  unmoved,  or  it  might  be  even 
rather  rising  instead  of  sinlcing.  Still, 
unless  this  rising  were  such  as  to  overtake 
the  advancing  reef,  the  lagoon  would  grow, 
and  if  the  shores  were  steady,  it  would 
widen  as  fast  as  the  face  of  the  coral  bar- 
rier could  advance.  Perhaps,  even  if  such 
a  wonderful  process  had  ever  occurred 
to  Darwin  —  even  if  he  had  grasped  this 
extraordinary  example  of  the  **give  and 
take  "  of  nature — of  the  balance  of  oppos- 
ing forces  and  agencies  which  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  its  system,  he  would  have 
been  startled  by  the  vast  magnitude  of 
the  operations  which  such  an  explana- 
tion aemanded.  In  its  incipient  stages 
this  process  is  not  only  easily  conceiv- 
able, but  it  may  be  seen  in  a  thousand 
places  and  in  a  thousand  stages  of  ad- 
vancement. There  are  islands  without 
number  in  which  the  fringing  reef  is  still 
attached  to  the  shore,  but  in  which  it  is 
being  "pitted,"  holed,  and  worn  into  num- 
berless pools  on  the  inner  surfaces,  where 
the  coral  is  in  large  patches  dead  or  dying, 
and  where  its  less  soluble  ingredients  are 
being  deposited  in  the  form  of  coral  sand. 
There  are  thousands  of  other  cases  where 
the  lagoon  interval  between  the  front  of 
the  reef  and  the  shores  has  been  so  far 
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widened  that  it  is  taking  the  form  of  a 
barrier,  as  distinguished  Irom  a  fringing 
reef,  and  where  the  lagoon  can  be  navi- 
gated by  small  boats.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  larger  atolls,  and  the  great  seas 
included  between  a  barrier  reef  and  its 
related  shores,  the  mind  may  well  be  stag- 
gered by  the  enormous  quantity  of  matter 
which  it  is  suggested  has  been  dissolved, 
removed,  and  washed  away.  The  breadth 
of  the  sheltered  seas  between  barrier  reefs 
and  the  shore  is  measured  in  some  cases 
not  by  yards  or  hundreds  of  vards,  not  by 
miles  but  by  tens  of  miles,  ana  this  breadth 
is  carried  on  in  linear  directions,  not  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  but  for  thousands. 
And  yet  there  is  one  familiar  idea  in  geol- 
ogy which  might  have  helped  Darwin,  as 
it  is  much  needed  to  help  us  even  now,  to 
conceive  it.  It  is  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
science,  long  ago  formulated  by  Hutton, 
that  the  work  of  erosion  and  of  denudation 
must  be  equal  to  the  work  of  deposition. 
Rocks  have  been  formed  out  of  the  ruins 
of  older  rocks,  and  those  older  rocks  must 
have  been  worn  down  and  carried  off  to 
an  equivalent  amount.  So  it  is  here,  with 
another  kind  of  erosion  and  another  kind 
of  deposition.  The  coral-building  animals 
can  only  get  their  materials  from  the  sea, 
and  the  sea  can  only  get  its  materials  by 
dissolving  it  from  calcareous  rocks  of 
some  kind.  The  dead  corals  are  among 
its  greatest  quarries.  The  inconceivable 
and  immeasurable  quantities  which  have 
been  dissolved  out  of  the  lagoons  and 
sheltered  seas  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  are  not  greater  than  the 
immeasurable  quantities  which  are  again 
used  up  in  the  vast  new  reefs  of  growing 
coral,  and  in  the  calcareous  covering  of 
an  inconceivable  number  of  other  marine 
animals. 

Here  then  was  a  generalization  as  mag- 
nificent as  that  of  Darwin's  theory.  It 
might  not  present  a  conception  so  impos- 
ing as  that  of  a  whole  continent  gradually 
suDsiding,  of  its  long  coasts  marked  by 
barrier  reefs,  of  its  various  hills  and  irreg- 
ularities of  surface  marked  by  islands  of 
corresponding  size,  and  finally  of  the  atolls 
which  are  the  buoys  indicating  where 
its  highest  peaks  finally  disappeared  be- 
neath the  sea.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
new  explanation  was  more  like  the  analo- 
gies of  nature  —  more  closely  correlated 
with  the  wealth  of  her  resources,  with  those 
curious  reciprocities  of  service  which  all 
her  agencies  render  to  each  other,  and 
which  indicate  so  strongly  the  ultimate 
uni  ty  of  her  designs.  This  erand  explana- 
tion we  owe  to  Mr.  John  Murray,  one  of 


the  naturalists  of  the  Challenger  expedi* 
tion,  a  man  whose  enthusiasm  for  science, 
whose  sagacity  and  candor  of  mind,  are 
not  inferior  to  those  of  Darwin,  and  whose 
literary  ability  is  testified  by  the  splen- 
did volumes  of  reports  now  in  course  of 
publication  under  his  editorial  care.  Mr. 
Murray's  new  explanation  of  the  struc- 
ture and  origin  of  coral  reefs  and  islands 
was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  in  1880,*  and  supported  with 
such  a  weight  of  facts  and  such  a  close 
texture  of  reasoning  that  no  serious  reply 
has  ever  been  attempted.  At  the  same 
time  the  reluctance  to  admit  such  an  error 
in  the  great  idol  of  the  scientific  world, 
the  necessity  of  suddenly  disbelieving  all 
that  had  been  believed  and  repeated  in 
every  form,  for  upwards  of  forty  years  — 
of  cancelling  what  had  been  taught  to  the 
young  of  more  than  a  whole  generation  -* 
has  led  to  a  slow  and  sulky  acquiescence, 
rather  than  to  that  joy  which  every  true 
votary  of  science  ought  to  feel  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  truth  and  —  not  less  —  in 
the  exposure  of  a  long-accepted  error. 
Darwin  himself  had  lived  to  hear  of  the 
new  solution,  and  with  that  splendid  can- 
dor which  was  eminent  in  him,  his  mind, 
though  now  grown  old  in  his  own  early 
convictions,  was  at  least  ready  to  entertain 
it,  and  to  confess  that  serious  doubts  had 
been  awakened  as  to  the  truth  of  his  fa- 
mous theory. 

If,  however,  Mr.  John  Murray  has  not 
been  cheered  by  the  acclamations  which 
greeted  his  illustrious  predecessor,  if  the 
weight  of  a  great  accepted  authority  and 
of  preconceived  impressions  has  kept 
down  the  admiration  which  ought  ever  to 
reward  the  happy  suggestions  of  laborious 
research,  he  has  bad  at  least  the  great 
satisfaction  of  observing  the  silence  of 
any  effective  criticism.  But  more  than 
this  —  he  is  now  having  the  still  greater 
satisfaction  of  receiving  corroborative  sup 
port  from  the  observations  of  others.  His 
own  series  of  facts  as  ascertained  during 
the  voyage  of  the  Challenger  constituted 
an  array  of  evidence  tolerably  conclusive. 
But  since  he  read  his  paper  in  Edinburgh, 
an  island  has  been  discovered  in  the  Solo- 
mon group  by  another  naturalist.  Dr. 
Guppy,t  which  lifts  into  the  light  and  air 
a  complete  record  of  the  series  of  opera- 
tions beneath  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  to 
which  Mr.  Murray  ascribes  the  origin  of 
countless  other  islands,  islets,  and  atolls. 
Here  the  barrier  reef  and  the  atoll  have 
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been  elevated  from  their  bed,  and  all  their 
foundations  have  been  shown.  Those 
foundations  are  not  solid  rock,  but  are 
just  what  Darwin  assumed  they  could 
never  be,  deep-sea  deposits.  These  had 
been  orimnally,  of  course,  laid  down  in 
more  or  less  oceanic  depths.  But  eleva- 
tion, not  depression,  had  begun  the  work. 
The  deep  deposit  had  ceased  to  be  deep, 
because  the  crust  of  the  earth,  on  which 
it  lay,  had  been  bulged  upwards  by  sub- 
terranean force.  The  deep  bottom  had 
become  a  shoal,  rising  to  the  required 
distance  from  the  surface  level  of  the  sea. 
The  moment  it  reached  the  thirtv  or  the 
twenty  fathom  depth,  the  reef-Duilding 
corals  seized  upon  it  as  their  resting- 
place,  and  began  to  grow.  Possibly  some 
process  of  induration  may  have  affected 
the  deposit  before  it  reached  this  point. 
Probably  it  was  consolidated  or  indurated 
by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  myriads  of 
deep-sea  creatures  at  depths  greater  than 
thirty  fathoms. 

It  has  recently  been  discovered  by  an- 
other naturalist  of  the  Challenger  school  * 
that  there  may  be  a  special  explanation  of 
this  part  of  the  operation.  It  is  found 
that  shoals  have  the  immediate  effect  of 
converting  the  tidal  wave  of  deeper  water 
into  a  current.  This  current  sweeps  off 
the  looser  deposits  covering  the  shoal. 
Deep* sea  corals  then  setne  upon  it. 
These  may,  and  often  do,  build  up  their 
walls  to  a  great  height,  and  if  this  height 
reaches  the  zone  of  the  true  reef-buildine 
species,  a  firm  basis  is  at  once  provided 
for  their  operations.  Shoals  have  lately 
been  discovered  off  the  African  coasts  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  in  tropical  seas  would 
probably  have  become  coral  islands.  This 
may  or  may  not  have  been  often  the  case  in 
the' Pacific.  But  it  does  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion, except  in  so  far  as  it  may  justify 
Darwin^s  conception  that  reef  corals  can- 
not grow  on  "  loose  deposits."  They  may 
have  ceased  to  be  so  soft  and  loose  as  they 
are  when  resting  in  the  quiet  depths  of 
the  thousand-fathoms  sea.  This  indura- 
tion may  be  part  or  an  accompaniment  of 
the  process  of  elevation,  but  whether  it 
be  so  or  not  the  process  is  equally  one  of 
elevation  and  not  of  subsidence.  In  the 
island  described  by  Dr.  Guppy  the  founda- 
tions of  the  reef-building  corals  are  seen 
resting  directly  on  the  remains  of  the 
pelagic  fauna,  and  both  theories  equally 
assume  and  assert  the  uncontested  fact 
that  these   foundations  when   the   coral 

*  On  Oceanic  Shoali  diseorered  by  the  S.S.  Dacia, 
by  J.  Y  Buchanan,  F.R.S.  £.  Pro&  Roy.  Soc.  Edin., 
Oct ,  18S5. 


wall  began  to  grow  must  have  been  pre- 
viously elevated  to  the  requisite  level, 
tliat,  namely,  of  from  one  hundred  and 
eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Mr.  John 
Murray's  explanation  is  fully  confirmed 
that  the  coral  reefs  often  begin  on  shoals ; 
that  these  shoals  are  due  to  elevations  of 
the  sea  bottom ;  that  the  reef  when  once  es- 
tablished can  and  does  grow  seaward  upon 
its  own  fragments  broken  and  submerged ; 
that  these  Torm  a  **  talus  "  capable  of  indefi- 
nite advance  until  the  furthest  limit  of  the 
shoal  is  reached ;  that  the  rearward  ranks 
of  the  coral  animals  die  as  they  are  left 
behind  in  the  hot  and  shallow  waters  of 
the  lagoon ;  that  their  calcareous  skeletons 
are  then  attacked  by  the  solvent  action  of 
the  water,  are  eaten  away  and  carried  off 
to  form  the  materials  of  new  reefs  and  the 
shells  of  countless  other  creatures.  These 
have  likewise  been  confirmed  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  Mr.  Alexander  Agassi z  in 
the  West  Indies.  Often  in  the  Pacific, 
as  in  all  other  regions  of  the  earth,  the 
elevating  forces  rest  for  ages,  having  done 
all  the  work  which  on  some  particular 
area  thev  have  got  to  do.  The  shoals 
remain  snoals  only  covered  with  the  walls 
and  battlements  of  coral.  This  is  the 
case  which  accounts  for  countless  islands 
never  exceeding  a  certain  height.  On  the 
other  hand,  and  otherwhere,  the  elevating 
forces,  after  a  rest,  resume  their  opera- 
tion, lift  up  these  coral  walls  and  battle- 
ments wholly  out  of  the  sea,  and  make 
other  islands  by  the  thousand  which  be- 
come the  delight  of  man;  whilst  in  yet 
another  class  of  cases  the  elevations  open 
out  into  volcanoes,  and  constitute  great 
areas  of  land  which  are  among  the  most 
fertile  regions  of  the  habitable  globe.  But 
everywhere  and  always  the  ubiquitous 
corai  animals  fix  on  every  shoal  and  on 
every  shore,  whether  old  or  new,  and  re- 
sume the  wonderful  cycle  of  operations 
in  whch  they  are  a  subordinate  but  a  pow- 
erful agent. ' 

In  a  recent  article  in  this  review  I  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  curious  power 
which  is  sometimes  exercised  on  behalf  of 
certain  accepted  opinions,  or  of  some 
reputed  prophet,  in  establishing  a  sort  of 
reign  of  terror  in  their  own  behalf,  some- 
times in  philosophy,  sometimes  in  poli- 
tics, sometimes  in  science.  This  obser- 
vation was  received  as  I  expected  it  to  be 
—  by  those  who  being  themselves  subject 
to  tnis  kind  of  terror  are  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  the  subjection.  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble illustration  of  this  phenomenon  that 
Mr.  John  Murray  was  strongly  advised 
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against  the  publication  of  his  views  in 
derogation  of  Darwin's  long-accepted  the- 
ory of  the  coral  islands,  and  was  actually 
induced  to  delay  it  for  two  years.  Yet  the 
late  Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  who  was  at 
the  head  ot  the  naturalists  of  the  Chal- 
lenger expedition,  was  himself  convinced 
by  Mr.  Murray's  reasoning,  and  the  short 
but  clear  abstract  of  it  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  " 
has  since  had  the  assent  of  all  iiis  col- 
leagues.* 

Nor  is  this  the  only  case,  though  it  is 
the  most  important,  in  which  Mr.  Murray 
has  had  strength  to  be  a  great  iconoclast 
Along  with  the  earlier  specimens  of  deep- 
sea  deposits  sent  home  by  naturalists  dur- 
ing the  Urst  soundings  in  connection  with 
tlie  Atlantic  telegraph  cable,  there  was 
very  often  a  sort  of  enveloping  slimy 
mucus  in  the  containing  bottles  whicn 
arrested  the  attention  and  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  specialists  to  whom  they 
were  consigned.  It  was  structureless  to 
all  microscopic  examination.  But  so  is 
all  the  protoplasmic  matter  of  which  the 
lowest  animals  are  formed.  Could  it  be  a 
widely  diffused  medium  of  this  protoplas- 
mic material,  not  yet  specialized  or  indi- 
vidualized into  organic  forms,  nor  itself 
yet  in  a  condition  to  build  up  inorganic 
skeletons  for  a  habitation?  Here  was  a 
^rand  idea.  It  would  be  well  to  find  miss- 
ing links  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  find  the 
primordial  pabulum  out  of  which  all  living 
things  had  come.  The  ultra-Darwinian 
enthusiasts  were  enchanted.  Haeckel 
clapped  his  hands  and  shouted  out  Eureka 
loudly.  Even  the  cautious  and  discrimi- 
nating mind  of  Professor  Huxley  was 
caught  by  this  new  and  grand  eeneraliza- 
tion  of  the  **  phvsical  basis  of  life."  It 
was  announced  by  him  to  the  British  As- 
sociation in  1868.  Dr.  Will.  Carpenter 
took  up  the  chorus.  He  spoke  of  "  a  liv- 
ing expanse  of  protoplasmic  substance,'* 
penetrating  with  its  living  substance  the 
"  whole  mass  "  of  the  oceanic  mud.f  A 
fine  new  Greek  name  w*as  devised  for 
this  mother  slime,  and  it  was  christened 
I*  bathybius,"  from  the  consecrated  deeps 
in  which  it  lay.  The  conception  ran  like 
wildfire  through  the  popular  literature  of 
science,  and  here  again  there  was  some- 
thing like  a  coming  plebiscite  in  its  favor. 
Expectant  imagination  soon  played  its 
part.  Wonderful  movements  were  seen 
in  this  mysterious  slime.  It  became  an 
**  irregular  network,"  and  it  could  be  seen 

,'  ^  Narr.  CbalL  Exp.,  toI  i ,  p.  781. 
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gradually  **  altering  its  form,"  so  that 
**  entangled  granules  gradually  changed 
their  relative  positions."*  Tne  natural* 
ists  of  the  Challenger  beean  their  voy- 
age in  the  full  bathybian  faith.  But  the 
sturdy  mind  of  Mr.  John  Murray  kept  its 
balance  —  all  the  more  easily  since  he 
never  could  himself  find  or  see  any  trace 
of  this  pelagic  protoplasm  when  the 
dredges  of  die  Challenger  came  fresh 
from  bathysmal  bottoms.  Again  and  again 
he  looked  for  it,  but  never  could  he  dis- 
cover it.  It  always  hailed  from  home. 
The  bottles  sent  there  were  reported  to 
yield  it  in  abundance,  but  somehow  it 
seemed  to  be  hatched  in  them.  The  lab* 
oratory  in  Jermyn  Street  was  its  unfailing 
source,  and  the  great  observer  there  was 
its  only  sponsor.  The  ocean  never  yielded 
it  until  it  had  been  bottled.  At  last,  one 
day  on  board  the  Challenger  an  acci- 
dent revealed  the  mystery.  One  of  Mr. 
Murray's  assistants  poured  a  large  quan* 
tity  of  spirits  of  wine  into  a  bottle  con- 
taining some  pure  sea-water,  when  lol 
the  wonderful  protoplasm  bathybius  ap- 
peared. It  was  the  chemical  precipitate  of 
sulphate  of  lime  produced  by  the  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  sea-water.  This  was  ba- 
thos indeed.  On  this  announcement 
bathybius  disappeared  from  science,  read- 
ing us,  in  more  senses  than  one,  a  great 
lesson  oti  **  precipitation."  f 

This  is  a  case  in  which  a  ridiculous 
error  and  a  ridiculous  credulity  were  the 
direct  results  of  theoretical  preconcep- 
tions. Bathybius  was  accepted  because 
of  its  supposed  harmony  with  Darwin's 
speculations.  It  is  neealess  to  say  that 
Darwin's  own  theory  of  the  coral  islands 
has  no  special  connection  with  his  later 
hypotheses  of  evolution.  Both  his  theory 
and  the  theory  of  Mr.  Murray  equally  in- 
volve the  development  of  changes  through 
the  action  and  interaction  of  the  old 
agencies  of  vital,  chemical,  and  mechani- 
cal change.  Nevertheless  the  disproof  of 
a  theory  which  was  so  imposing,  and  had 
been  so  long  accepted,  does  read  to  us  the 
most  important  lessons.  It  teaches  us 
that  neither  the  beauty,  nor  the  impos- 
ing character,  nor  the  apparent  sufii* 
ciency  of  an  explanation  may  be  any  proof 
whatever  of  its  truth.  And  if  this  be 
taught  us  even  of  explanations  which  con- 
cern results  purely  physical,  compara- 
tively simple,  and  comparatively  dennite, 
how  much  more  is  this  lesson  impressed 
upon  us  when,  concerning  far  deeper  and 

*  The  Depths  ol  the  Sea,  end  ed.  London,  1874,  pp^ 
410-15. 
t  Narr.  Chall.  Exp.,  toL  L,  p.  939. 
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more  complicated  things,  explanations  are 
offered  which  are  in  themselves  obscure, 
full  of  metaphor,  full  of  the  pitfalls  and 
traps  due  to  the  ambiguities  of  language 
—  explanations  which  are  incapable  of 
being  reduced  to  proof,  and  concern  both 
agencies  and  results  of  which  we  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant  I 

Argyll. 


From  Good  Words. 
MAJOR  AND  MINOR. 

BY  W.  E.   NORRIS. 

CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

HALF-REGRETS. 

So  large  a  number  of  well-meaning  but 
officious  persons  thought  fit  to  assem- 
ble at  the  railway  station  to  bid  Miss 
Huntley  good-bye,  that  Brian  obtained 
DO  more  than  a  shake  of  the  hand  from 
her,  and  indeed  was  indebted  to  his  phys- 
ical advantages  of  stature  and  muscle  for 
even  that  small  boon.  He  returned  to  his 
rooms,  through  a  town  which  had  all  at 
once  become  utterly  commonplace  and  un- 
interesting, and  began  to  pack  up  forth- 
with. The  curtain  had  fallen ;  the  scene 
was  vacant;  duty  as  well  as  inclination 
beckoned  him  away;  for  that  morning's 
post  had  brought  nim  an  opportune  re- 
minder from  Phipps  that  his  time  was  not 
his  own. 

Two  days  afterwards  he  was  once  more 
at  his  old  quarters  in  Duke  Street,  and  on 
the  following  evening  his  collaborator, 
who  had  taken  a  small  house  on  the  river 
for  the  summer  months,  in  order  to  be 
within  easy  reach,  dined  with  him  at  their 
deserted  club  and  laid  before  him  the 
final  arrangement  which  had  been  entered 
into  with  the  manager  of  the  Ambiguity 
Theatre.  That  enterprising  person  had 
decided  to  introduce  "The  King's  Veto" 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  being  of 
opinion  that  failure  would  be  less  costly 
and  disastrous  then  than  at  a  later  date. 
However,  the  manager  did  not  anticipate 
^lure,  while  Phipps  professed  himself 
assured  of  success. 

"Only,  you  know,  Segrave,"  said  he, 
"you  musn't  mind  a  few  excisions  and 
alterations.  I  don't  pretend  to  judge  of 
your  work  from  the  musical  critic's  stand- 
point, but  I  think  I  know  pretty  well  what 
will  fetch  the  play-eoing  public,  and  it  is 
the  play-going  public  that  we  have  to 
please,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice." 

"  You  have  only  to  give  your  orders," 


answered  Brian.  **  I  won't  promise  never 
to  argue,  but  I'll  promise  to  yield  if  I 
can't  talk  you  over." 

And  he  kept  to  his  word,  notwithstand- 
ing that,  after  the  piece  had  been  put  in 
rehearsal,  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  him 
proved  to  be  rather  greater,  and  the  ex- 
cisions more  numerous  than  he  had  bar- 
gained for.  In  every  field  of  art  a  man 
must  sooner  or  later  find  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  question  of  whether  he  will 
pursue  his  vocation  for  its  own  sake  or 
for  the  sake  of  profit.  Both  motives  are 
legitimate,  but  they  are  very  seldom  com- 
patible with  one  another;  and  although  a 
compromise  may  be,  and  generally  is,  ar- 
rived at,  self-respect  is  apt  to  have  a  little 
of  the  bloom  rubbed  off  it  in  the  process. 
Brian,  who  at  one  time  might  have  felt 
that  his  first  duty,  after  all,  was  to  keep 
life  in  himself  ana  that  beggars  must  not 
be  choosers,  had  no  longer  that  incentive 
to  pander  to  popular  bad  taste,  and  in 
spite  of  his  anxiety  to  achieve  success, 
there  were  moments  when  he  thought 
that  success  if  it  should  come,  would  be 
hardly  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 

Fortunately,  his  modesty  and  good  tem- 
per not  only  Kept  him  on  excellent  terms 
with  Phipps  and  the  manager,  but  induced 
them  to  stretch  a  point  here  and  there  to 
give  him  pleasure;  and  if  the  perpetual 
consultations  and  discussions  in  which  he 
was  required  to  take  part  did  nothing  else 
for  him,  they  at  least  served  to  fill  up  his 
time  and  a  large  measure  of  his  thoughts* 
Of  Beatrice  he  heard  nothing ;  but  then 
he  had  not  expected  to  hear  of  her ;  nor 
had  he  been  a^ain  disquieted  by  that  fugi- 
tive surmise  with  reference  to  her  and  his 
brother,  although  in  the  brief  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  congratulations  which  he 
had  received  from  the  latter,  there  had 
occurred  a  somewhat  ambiguous  phrase. 

"  With  your  romantic  notions  you  will 
probably  consider  me  a  wise  man,  not  a 
tool ;  but  I  confess  that  I  am  sometimes 
amazed  at  myself.  I  have  always,  as  you 
know,  been  a  common-sense,  common- 
place person,  with  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  main  chance,  and  if  I  had  allowed  a 
great  chance  to  escape  me  for  the  sake  of 
love  (as  I  may  have  done,  for  who  knows 
what  is  in  the  lucky-bag  until  he  has 
dipped  his  hand  into  it?),  shouldn't  I  be 
bound,  in  mere  consistency,  to  accuse  my- 
self of  almost  criminal  folly  ?  " 

People  whom  the  force  of  circumstan- 
ces has  deprived  of  a  confident  will  some- 
times relieve  themselves  by  making  half- 
confidences  to  those  whom  they  believe  to 
be  too  dense  to  understand  them,  and  it 
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may  have  been  in  obedience  to  some  such 
impulse  that  Gilbert  had  penned  the  above 
incautious  words.  For  nothing  could  be 
more  certain  than  that,  after  a  week  or 
two  of  unthinking  bliss,  he  would  begin 
to  formulate  against  himself  the  accusa- 
tion specified ;  and  even  if  his  own  judg- 
ment had  not  condemned  him,  was  not 
Mr.  Buswell  ready  and  determined  to  act 
the  part  of  a  candid  friend?  That  pillar 
of  the  Liberal  cause  was  not  long  absent 
from  Kingscliff,  nor,  after  his  return,  did 
he  lose  much  time  in  paying  Gilbert  a 
friendly  visit. 

•*  So  you're  going  to  be  married,  I  hear," 
he  began.  "  Well,  Mr.  Segrave,  you  dis- 
appoint me,  you  do  indeed.  Not  that  I've 
a  word  to  say  against  vour  young  lady,  far 
from  it.  But  she  ain  t  the  right  one,  you 
see.*' 

'•Perhaps,"  said  Gilbert  mildly,  "I 
may  be  excused  for  thinking  myself  the 
best  judge  of  that." 

**  Quite  natural  you  should  think  so,"  as- 
sented Mr.  Buswell  generously ;  "though 
not  what  I  should  have  looked  for  from  a 
man  of  your  intelligence.  I  gave  you  fair 
warning  too,  as  you  may  remember. 
Don't  you  make  any  mistake  about  it,  sir ; 
vou  ought  to  have  married  the  Manor 
^Ouse,  or,  in  other  words,  Miss  'Untley." 

And  it  was  altogether  useless  to  take 
up  a  lofty  tone  with  this  too  familiar  per- 
sonage, and  point  out  to  him  that  the 
usages  of  society  forbid  such  free  men- 
tion of  ladies'  names. 

**You  and  me  ain't  society,"  he  re- 
turned, not  a  whit  abashed,  "and  what 
passes  betwixt  you  and  me  don't  go  no 
further.  Tm  determined  to  have  the 
Manor  'Ouse,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but 
what  I  shall  have  it;  for  if  you  don't 
marry  the  j'oung  lady,  there's  plenty  of 
others  for  her  to  choose  from,  and  we  may 
expect  to  see  the  property  put  up  for  sale 
again  before  very  long.  On'y,  as  I  told 
you  before,  if  Kingscliff  don't  get  the  land 
through  you,  why,  there's  a  fairish  num- 
ber of  Kingscliif  voters  who  may  think 
you  ain't  the  man  to  represent  'em." 

Threats  or  warnings  of  this  kind,  re- 
peated day  after  day  in  varying  language, 
made  Gilbert  lon^  to  throw  off  the  Bus- 
well  yoke  and  fight  his  own  battle;  but 
that,  as  he  very  well  knew,  would  be  tanta* 
mount  to  abandoning  the  contest.  Bus- 
well,  who  continued  to  work  for  him  with 
apparent  assiduity,  and  who  was  all-pow- 
erful with  the  Radical  portion  of  the  con- 
stituency, could,  and  doubtless  would, 
start  a  third  candidate  if  defied;  and  it 
was  easy  to  foresee  who,  in  that  event, 


would  be  compelled,  by  loyalty  to  his 
party,  to  retire. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  brow  of 
Miss  Kitty's  lover  was  often  clouded  by 
care,  and  that  he  sometimes  distressed 
her  by  the  total  irrelevance  of  his  replies. 

"  I  do  hope,  dear,"  she  said  one  day, 
with  a  profound  sieh,  "  that  when  you  are 
a  member  you  will  never,  never  vote  for 
such  an  abominable  thing  as  triennial 
Parliaments  I  What  would  life  be  worth 
to  us  if  it  were  one  long  general  elec- 
tion ?  " 

**  It  is  indeed  an  appalling  picture,"  an- 
swered Gilbert, "  but  I  dare  say  we  should 
get  accustomed  to  it  and  pull  through 
somehow.  I  think  any  kind  of  life  would 
be  worth  a  ^ood  deal  to  me  so  long  as  I 
had  you  beside  me,  Kittv." 

He  said  these  pretty  things  to  her  every 
now  and  then,  and  meant  them,  too.  He 
was  still  as  much  in  love  with  her  as  he 
had  ever  been,  and  he  realized  besides  that 
she  was  his  best  friend  —  possibly  his 
only  friend.  If  her  love  and  companion- 
ship did  not  suffice  to  console  him  for  all 
imaginable  losses  and  disappointments,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  therein  he  did 
not  greatly  differ  from  the  majority  of 
mankind;  his  misfortune  was  that  he  was 
perfectly  conscious  of  a  fact  which  most 
of  us  manage  to  keep  out  of  sight. 

No  date  had  as  yet  been  fixed  for  the 
wedding.  It  was  to  take  place  "after  the 
election,"  but  how  soon  or  how  long  after 
remained  an  open  question.  Admiral  and 
Mrs.  Greenwood  were  not  in  a  hurry,  nor 
was  Kitty ;  and  for  the  time  being  they 
were,  one  and  all,  too  much  impressed 
with  the  paramount  necessity  of  getting 
their  candidate  returned  to  have  leisure 
for  the  consideration  of  other  projects. 

That  their  utmost  efforts  would  be  re- 
quired was  becoming  more  and  more 
manifest  as  the  autumn  approached.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Buswell  to  boast, 
"  I  'old  this  division  in  the  'oiler  of  my 
'and ; "  but  when  his  audacious  words 
were  reported  in  the  Conservative  camp, 
Sir  John  Pollington  shook  with  silent, 
comfortable  laughter,  instead  of  becoming 
scarlet  in  the  face  and  using  bad  language, 
as  he  would  have  done  earlier  in  the  year. 
For  Giles,  Q.  C.,  was  now  hard  at  work 
and  was  proving  himself  able,  energetic, 
and  apt  in  the  acquisition  of  popularity. 
All  the  hot  summer  through  he  was  hold- 
ing meetings  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
making  acQuaintance  with  his  constituents 
from-  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  de- 
lighting them  with  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
p^  of  jokes  and  anecdotes.    To  the  staid 
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country  gentlemen  and  their  families,  and 
to  the  well-toKlo  inhabitants  of  the  Kings- 
cli£F  villas,  his  oratory  came  as  a  spring 
of  fresh  water  in  the  desert.  He  was,  per- 
haps, rather  vulgar  (and  this  exercised 
villadoni  a  good  dealX  but  then  he  was  so 
very  amusing;  and  what  reward  can  be 
too  great  for  a  man  who  is  capable  of 
extracting  amusement  from  modern  En- 
glish politics?  Even  those  who  said  they 
really  must  vote  against  him  could  not 
help  liking  him ;  and  as  for  Admiral 
Greenwood,  it  would  have  been  nothing 
short  of  cruelty  to  restrain  him  from  ask- 
ing this  jolly  opponent  to  dinner.  So 
Mrs.  Greenwood  gave  her  consent,  and 
the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Giles 
made  himself  so  pleasant  to  everybody 
that  all  sting  of  personal  animosity  was 
removed  from  the  struggle  at  once  and 
fore  vet.  This  was  creditable  to  both 
sides,  and  was  generallv  declared  to  be 
so;  but  somehow  or  other  Giles  got  all 
the  glory  of  it.  In  the  humbler  ranks  of 
society,  too — and  especially  amon^  the 
tradespeople  —  he  earned  many  friends 
for  himself.  Business  is  business,  and 
some  of  the  latter  shrewdly  remarked  that 
Mr.  Segrave  would  continue  to  reside 
among  tnem  and  consume  the  necessaries 
of  life  whether  he  were  elected  or  not ; 
whereas  a  stranger  who  spent  his  money 
freely,  and  who  made  no  secret  of  his 
intention  to  purchase  a  villa  in  the  town,- 
in  the  event  of  his  return,  would  be  a 
distinct  acquisition. 

All  these  things  rendered  it  imperative 
upon  earnest  Liberals  to  bestir  them- 
selves; nor  had  Gilbert  any  reason  to 
complain  of  lukewarmness  on  the  part  of 
his  friends.  In  certain  quarters  of  the 
borough  Miss  Kitty *s  influence  was  very 
strong,  and  many  were  the  promises  of 
support  w^hich  her  pleading  drew  from 
those  who,  on  previous  occasions,  had  not 
troubled  themselves  to  go  to  the  poll. 
The  admiral,  too,  did  sood  service  by 
beating  up  the  outlying  districts  and  pro- 
claiming aloud  what  great  things  the  partv 
of  progress  meant  to  do  for  the  downtrod- 
den tillers  of  the  soil.  He  was,  moreover, 
nobly  seconded  by  a  person  from  whom, 
at  the  most,  nothfng  beyond  a  benevolent 
neutrality  could  have  been  expected.  In 
truth,  it  was  no  love  for  Gilbert  Segrave 
(whom  he  disliked  and  distrused)  that  led 
Captain  Mitchell  to  espouse  the  cause 
which  Miss  Greenwood  had  so  much  at 
heart ;  but  to  her  he  could  not  help  being 
loyal  throueh  thick  and  thin,  and  to  please 
her  he  would  have  undertaken  tasks  more 
repulsive  than  that  into  which  he  now 


threw  himself  with  characteristic  energy. 
Gilbert  found  that  it  would  not  do  to  sneer 
at  the  exertions  of  this  unsolicited  parti- 
san. The  onlv  approach  to  a  difEerence 
that  he  ever  had  with  Kitty  was  when, 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  a  quiver  in  her 
voice,  she  begged  him  to  keep  disparaging 
remarks  about  Captain  Mitchell  for  other 
ears  than  hers. 

'*  He  never  breathes  a  word  against 
you^''  she  said,  "  although " 

*' Although  he  might  justly  lay  so  many 
sins  to  my  charge?"  suggested  Gilbert, 
smiling. 

**  No,  not  justly ;  but  it  must  be  more 
difficult  for  him  to  be  generous  than  for 
you.  And  he  is  very,  very  generous  1 " 
cried  Kitty,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Well,  it  Mitchell  abstained  from  bring- 
ing accusations  against  the  youne  squire 
of  Beckton,  there  were  others  who  were 
less  considerate ;  and  indeed  one  of  the 
terrors  of  canvassing  is  that  the  canvassed 
will  not  always  understand  the  difference 
between  public  and  private  qualifications. 
Thus  Mr.  Puttick,  when  waited  upon  and 
requested  in  the  most  urbane  manner  to 
state  his  political  views,  replied  bluntly 
that  he  didn^t  see  a  ha*porth  to  choose 
between  Tories  and  Rads.  If  either  side 
had  proposed  to  abolish  the  duty  on  spir- 
its, that  would  have  been  something  like  ; 
but  he  had  been  informed  that  no  such 
measure  was  in  contemplation,  and  conse- 
quently he  'Miadn^t  no  politics  to  speak 
of,*'  beyond  the  general  sentiment  of  Rule 
Britannia,  which  gave  him  a  slightly  Con- 
servative bias. 

"  But  what  I  want  cleared  up,  sir,  is 
this,"  said  he,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Gil- 
bert's. *Mt  has  been  put  about  as  you 
done  Mr.  Brian  out  of  his  rights;  and 
parson,  when  I  ask  him  the  question  fair 
and  square,  he  don't  give  me  no  answer. 
Now  Dan'l  Puttick  ain't  the  man  to  prom- 
ise his  vote  to  a  thief,  if  you'll  excuse  the 
liberty  of  me  sayin'  so." 

It  was  not  everybody  who  spoke  with 
such  shocking  directness ;  but  of  hints 
and  insinuations  there  was  no  lack;  and 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  many  of  these 
were  uttered  in  Kitty's  presence.  Gilbert 
bitterly  attributed  tneir  origin  to  Monck- 
ton,  but  Monckton  was  another  person  of 
whom  it  was  hardly  safe  to  speak  ill  to 
his  betrothed,  so  he  had  to  smother  his 
wrath  and  derive  such  comfort  as  he  could 
from  her  indignant  repudiation  of  the 
calumnies  reported  by  Mr.  Puttick  and 
others. 

It  was  something  to  know  that  neither 
whisperings  nor  rackbitings  could  avail 
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to  shake  her  faith  in  him  for  an  instant ; 
it  was  something  to  know  that,  come  weal, 
come  woe,  she  would  always  remain  faith- 
ful to  him.  But  he,  for  his  part,  did  not 
want  woe  to  come,  and  at  times  be  was 
sadly  doubtful  whether  he  would  always 
remain  faithful  to  her.  If  only  she  had 
had  Miss  Huntley's  fortune,  or  even  the 
half  of  it !  Every  day,  as  he  left  his  own 
domain,  he  had  to  pass  the  Manor  House, 
and  the  sight  of  the  transformation  that 
was  being  wrought  in  that  long-disused 
dwelling,  of  the  masons  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  the  gardeners  planting,  transplanting, 
and  levelling,  the  turniture-vans  unlading 
at  the  door,  became  a  grievance  to  him. 
The  place  really  ought  to  have  been  his ; 
it  ought  never  to  have  been  separated 
from  the  Deckton  property;  perhaps  he 
forgot  that  it  had  never  been  intended  to 
be  so  separated.  And  after  all,  and  in 
spite  of  all,  it  might  have  been  his.  That 
was  the  thought  which  would  keep  recur- 
ring to  his  mind  and  vexing  him  with  its 
importunity.  He  mi^ht — lie  was  almost 
sUre  of  it  —  have  gained  possession  not 
only  of  the  Manor  House,  but  of  all  the 
wealth  of  which  but  a  trifling  portion  was 
now  being  lavished  upon  its  improvement ; 
and  wealth  to  an  ambitious  man  means  so 
much  more  than  mere  luxury.  He  had, 
it  is  true,  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of  these 
half-regrets ;  he  tried  to  shake  them  off, 
and  never  went  the  length  of  asking;  him- 
self whether  it  might  not  be  yet  time  to 
repair  his  error  —  supposing  tnat  he  had 
committed  an  error.  Still  he  looked  for- 
ward to  Miss  Huntley's  return  with  no 
slight  interest  and  curiosity,  wondering 
how  she  would  receive  him,  and  what 
effect  the  news  of  his  engagement  to  Kitty 
Greenwood  would  have  had  upon  her,  and 
whether  she  would  or  would  not  exert  her- 
self on  his  behalf  in  the  coming  election 
fray. 

In  process  of  time  the  builder^s  men 
departed,  the  traces  of  their  labor  were 
removed,  the  stream  of  furniture-vans 
ceased,  and  the  gravel-drive  was  carefully 
swept.  At  last,  when  Gilbert  was  riding 
howewards  one  fine  autumn  afternoon, 
admiring  the  yellow  and  russet  tints  of  the 
woods  with  that  increased  appreciation 
which  arises  from  the  sense  of  ownership, 
a  smart  victoria  dashed  past  him,  and  he 
was  aware  of  two  ladies,  one  of  whom 
turned  her  head  to  nod  to  bim  in  a  very 
friendly  fashion,  while  the  other  allowed 
him  to  see  no  more  of  her  person  than  a 
very  broad  back. 

Miss  Joy's  back  and  any  expression 
that  she  might  contrive  to  throw  into  it 


possessed  as  little  interest  for  Gilbert  as 
her  face  would  have  done;  but  that 
glimpse  of  Miss  Huntley's  stimulated  his 
desire  for  an  interview  with  her;  and 
indeed  neighborly  courtesy  seemed  to  de- 
mand that  ne  should  lose  no  time  about 
leaving  a  card  at  the  Manor  House.  To 
the  Manor  House  he  accordingly  betook 
himself  on  the  following  day ;  but  even  if 
he  had  wished  to  stop  snort  at  the  formal 
ceremony  of  leaving  his  card  at  the  door, 
he  could  hardlv  have  done  so  after  being 
informed  that  Miss  Huntley  was  at  home 
and  had  given  particular  orders  for  his 
admission.  He  was  not  sure  that  he  quite 
liked  this  implied  conviction  on  her  part 
that  he  would  call  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and,  being  more  or  less  conver- 
sant with  the  ways  of  women,  he  at  once 
suspected  her  ot  a  design  to  draw  him 
away  from  his  allegiance.  That  she  must 
resent  his  abrupt  desertion  of  her  he  did 
not  doubt  for  an  instant;  women,  he 
thought,  always  do  resent  such  behavior, 
whether  the  deserter  be  personally  indif- 
ferent to  them  or  not  Thus,  with  his 
nerves  ready  braced  up  for  action  and  all 
his  wits  on  the  alert,  he  followed  the  but- 
ler across  a  thickly  carpeted  hall,  which 
the  resources  of  modern  upholstery  had 
adorned  out  of  all  resemblance  to  its  for- 
mer self,  and  was  shown  into  what  he 
remembered  to  have  been  in  old  days  a 
small  library. 

Here,  too,  the  upholsterers  and  decora- 
tors had  been  at  work,  and  certainly  no 
lady  could  wish  for  a  more  charming 
snuggery  than  that  in  which  Miss  Huntley 
was  now  seated,  writing  letters.  Gilbert 
took  in  all  the  details  of  the  picture  at  a 

?;lance  —  the  subdued  coloring,  the  artistic 
umiture,  the  Japanese  bronzes,  and  old 
china,  and  what  not  —  and  smothered  a 
sigh,  for  the  refinements  which  money  can 
buy  always  appealed  forcibly  to  him.  A 
wood  fire  was  crackling  cheerfully  upon 
the  high,  brass-mounted  dogs;  but  the 
windows,  which  looked  out  over  the  bay, 
had  been  thrown  open,  letting  in  the  crisp 
autumnal  air  and  a  flood  of  yellow  suq« 
light. 

Beatrice  rose  and  held  out  her  hand 
with  a  frank  smile  which  ought  to  have 
sufficed  to  disarm  suspicion.  '*This  is 
very  pretty  of  you,"  she  said.  "  I  wanted 
you  to  be  the  first  to  welcome  me,  because 
I  am  painfully  aware  that  I  and  my  be- 
longings are  brand-new,  while  everything 
around  us  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  Your 
countenance  gives  us  a  sort  of  sanction ; 
and  we  shall  try  to  mellow  as  quickly  as 
we  can.** 
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••  I  don't  think  either  you  or  your  be- 
longings stand  in  need  of  any  sanction," 
answered  Gilbert  politely. 

**  We  are  grateful  for  it,  all  the  same. 
Now  find  a  comfortable  chair  for  yourself, 
and  tell  me  what  KinesclifiE  has  been  say- 
ing  and  doing  all  this  long  time/' 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 
MISS  HUNTLEY'S  TACTICS. 

Sad  it  is  to  think  of  neglected  oppor- 
tunities, and  sad  to  look  upon  what  might 
have  been  ours,  but  for  our  folly  or  per- 
versity; but  the  contemplation  of  great 
gain  relinquished  from  honorable  and 
disinterested  motives  is  both  soothing  and 
inspiring.  Gilbert,  sitting  in  a  luxurious 
armchair,  with  his  back  to  the  light  and 
his  eyes  upon  the  beautiful  and  wealthy 
lady  who  had  placed  herself  opposite  to 
hins,  felt  that  he  occupied  a  strong  moral 
position,  and  that  in  any  encounter  which 
might  be  imminent  it  would  be  needless 
for  him  to  employ  strategy.  So,  in  an- 
swer to  her  question  he  saia,  — 

**  Kingsclin  is,  and  has  been,  busy  elec- 
tioneering. That  sums  up  its  public  an- 
nals. In  the  way  of  personal  items,  I 
don't  know  that  I  have  any  to  offer  you, 
except  what  you  have  perhaps  heara  al- 
ready, that  I  am  goin^  to  be  married." 
And  then  he  looked  at  her  to  see  whether 
she  would  wince. 

Of  course,  she  did  no  such  thing ;  she 
laughed  a  little  and  answered :  "  Oh,  I 
heard  of  your  engagement  ages  ago,  and 
I  ought  to  have  begun  by  congratulating 
you ;  but  I  feel  as  if  all  that  had  been  gone 
through.  It  was  such  a  very  foregone 
conclusion,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

**  I  didn't  know  it  was,"  said  Gilbert, 
not  best  pleased.  'Ms  it  also  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  I  am  to  be  congratu- 
lated ?  " 

"  Naturally.  It  would  require  a  stronger 
mind  than  mine  to  offer  anything  except 
congratulations  to  persons  about  to 
marry." 

**  I  am  sure  you  would  always  use  the 
proper  formula;  but  are  your  congratu- 
utions  sincere  in  ray  particular  case?" 
persisted  Gilbert,  not  choosing  to  be  put 
off  in  that  way. 

"  You  must  be  very  conceited  if  you 
doubt  it.  Kitty  Greenwood  is  the  pretti- 
est girl  in  the  county,  and  as  good  as  she 
is  pretty.  Really,  with  the  highest  pos- 
sible respect  for  you,  I  don't  see  what 
better  fortune  you  are  entitled  to  by  your 
merits." 

*M   don't  consider  myself  entided  to 
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any  good  fortune  at  all,"  Gilbert  declared ; 
^'only  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  and  many 
people  would  say  that  I  should  have  acted 
more  prudently  by  marrying  a  woman 
with  a  little  money  of  her  own,  that's  all. 
I  thought  you  might  possibly  take  that 
view." 

*'  Oh,  if  you  talk  about  prudence  that  is 
another  matter.  One  may  be  permitted  to 
congratulate  one's  frienas  sometimes  on 
being  imprudent.  Congratulations  are 
especially  appropriate  in  the  present  in- 
stance, because  I  should  imagine  that,  as 
a  rule,  you  look  a  very  long  time  before 
you  leap.  We  can't  all  be  romantic — I 
myself,  for  instance,  am  distressingly  the 
reverse  —  but  that  is  rather  our  misfor- 
tune than  our  fault ;  and  nothing  is  more 
refreshing  than  to  see  an  unromantic  per- 
son doing  a  romantic  thing.  Still,  I  hope 
you  won't  give  up  all  idea  of  political  life 
just  yet ;  that  would  be  almost  a  pity,  I 
think." 

He  assured  her  that  he  fully  intended 
to  enter  Parliament  and  remam  there,  if 
only  a  majority  of  the  electors  could  be 
brought  to  intrust  their  interests  to  him, 
and  this  for  a  time  gave  the  conversation 
another  turn.  But  Miss  Huntley  soon 
harked  back  to  the  subject  of  Kitty  Green- 
wood, in  whose  praise  it  seemed  as  if  she 
could  not  find  anything  strong  enough  to 
say.  So  eulogistic  was  she  that  at  length 
Gilbert,  somewhat  bewildered  by  a  line  of 
criticism  which  he  had  not  anticipated, 
and  a  trifle  vexed  by  the  reiterated  impli- 
cation that  he  was  fortunate  beyond  his 
deserts,  began  insensibly  to  point  to  the 
reverse  of  the  medal  and  to  hint  that, 
although  Kitty  might  be  worth  a  sacrifice, 
a  sacrifice  haa  not  the  less  been  made  for 
her  sake.  He  caught  himself  in  the  act 
of  saying  that  a  man  who  has  gone  certain 
lengths  in  the  heedlessness  of  youth  can't 
honorably  retreat,  and  broke  off,  red  and 
ashamed,  in  the  middle  of  his  sentence. 

Miss  Huntley  did  not  seem  to  see  his 
embarrassment.  "  Are  you  by  any  chance 
going  to  Morden  this  afternoon?"  she 
asked  ;  •*  and  if  you  are,  may  I  drive  you 
there  ?    I  do  so  want  to  see  Kitty  again." 

He  could  not,  of  course,  do  otherwise 
than  accept  this  offer  gratefully ;  and  soon 
afterwards  he  was  seated  in  a  low  phaeton, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  well-matched  cobs,  and 
driven  by  Miss  Huntley  with  the  ease  of 
a  practised  whip.  She  contrived  to  keep 
him  very  well  amused  by  the  way.  She 
never  in  her  wanderings  lost  touch  of  the 
fashionable  world,  its  sayings  and  doings, 
whereas  Gilbert,  the  moment  that  he  left 
London,  felt  himself  as  utterly  excluded 
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as  if  he  were  dead  from  the  society  which 
he  loved  all  the  more  dearly  because  he 
did  not,  strictly  speaking,  belong  to  it. 
Therefore  both  the  matter  and  the  manner 
of  Miss  Huntley^s  talk  fell  refreshingly 
upon  ears  which  for  so  many  weeks  had 
been  listening  to  quite  another  style  of 
conversation ;  and  of  this  she  was  doubt- 
less aware.  She  may  even  have  been  also 
aware  that  the  efiFect  produced  upon  her 
hearer  was  not  entirely  pleasurable,  and 
that  by  degrees  he  became  afiFected  with 
a  vague  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction, 
as  exiles  are  moved  first  to  joy  and  then 
to  tears  by  the  accents  of  their  fatherland. 

'*  How  completely  out  of  it  one  is  down 
here  I  "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh. 

To  which  she  responded  cheerfully, 
"  Oh,  you  will  be  glad  enough  to  be  out  of 
it  for  a  few  months  after  a  session  or  two. 
The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
Parliament  will  meet  before  Christmas, 
and  sit  until  the  second  week  in  August" 
He  sighed  again,  wondering  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  afford  a  London  house, 
and  whether,  if  he  could  do  so,  it  would  be 
such  a  house  and  in  such  a  neighborhood 
as  to  enable  him  to  receive  tne  friends 
whom  he  was  chiefly  desirous  of  retaining. 
This  was  a  point  which  he  had  latterly 
debated  more  than  once  with  painful  mis- 

fivings.  He  dismissed  it  impatiently,  as 
e  had  dismissed  it  before,  with  the  per- 
fectly just  reflection  that  it  was  too  late  to 
repine  at  comparative  poverty  now,  and 
that  he  must  be  contented  witn  such  good 
luck  as  had  fallen  to  his  share. 

Nor,  in  truth,  did  that  luck  present  itself 
under  an  unfavorable  aspect  when  Kitty, 
who  had  seen  the  approach  of  the  phae- 
ton  from  afar,  came  to  the  door  to  greet 
her  lover  and  embrace  her  visitor.  There 
was  no  need  to  draw  comparisons  between 
these  two  reunited  friends.  Certainly 
Miss  Huntley's  dress  was  more  skilfully 
cut  than  Kittv's ;  but  a  woman  with  her 
income  would  have  been  inexcusable  if 
her  gowns  had  been  badly  cut ;  and  if  she 
had  a  certain  air  which  was  lacking  in  a 
provincial  maiden,  what  else  could  be  ex- 
pected ?  Each  was  charming  in  her  own 
way. 

The  warm-hearted  Greenwoods,  at  any 
rate,  found  Miss  Huntley  charming,  and 
loudly  proclaimed  their  joy  at  her  return. 
The  admiral  bustled  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  she  was  seated  between  his 
wife  and  daughter,  and  joined  in  their 
demonstrations  with  much  heartiness. 

**  Well,  Miss  Huntley,  yoi|  make  us  all 
very  proud ;  upon  my  word  you  do.  The 
whole  world  to  choose  from,  and  you  have 


chosen  Kingscli£E !  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
Buswell  were  to  mention  that  in  one  of 
his  huge  painted  advertisements.  A  busi- 
ness-like man,  Buswell,  and  uncommonly 
useful  to  us  at  the  present  juncture,  I  can 
tell  you.  Our  friend  there  is  to  be  oar 
future  M.P.,  you  know,  and  we  shall  count 
upon  your  assistance  to  get  him  in." 

But  she  shook  her  head  laughingly,  and 
unfastening  her  iacket,  pointed  to  a  small 
yellow  enamel  orooch,  fashioned  in  the 
shape  of  a  primrose,  which  she  wore  at  her 
neck.  ''Sent  me  by  Clementina,'*  she 
explained,  '*with  instructions  to  display 
it  at  all  times  and  places  until  further 
orders.  Would  you  expose  me  to  the 
risk  of  being  disowned  by  my  family  for- 
ever ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  as  you  have  no  vote,  and  as 
your  out-door  servants  won't  be  upon  the 
register,  we  may  forgive  you  for  sporting 
that  ugly  symbol,"  answered  the  admiral ; 
*'  but  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  think  of  ^our 
being  still  in  the  darkness  of  Toryism, 
Miss  Huntley." 

**  I  was  bom  and  bred  in  a  Tory  atmo- 
sphere," she  said.  "If  I  haven't  yet  seen 
the  error  of  my  ways  it  is  the  fault  of  Mr. 
Seerave,  who  undertook  to  convert  me, 
and  abandoned  his  enterprise  before  he 
was  half-way  through  it.  Naturally,  I  have 
had  a  relapse,  and  I'm  afraid  there  won't 
be  time  to  instruct  my  ignorance  of  the 
difference  between  tweedledum  and  twee- 
dledee  before  the  end  of  November." 

However,  as  Gilbert  soon  discovered, 
she  was  neither  so  ignorant  of  these  dis- 
tinctions nor  so  persuaded  of  their  micro- 
scopic character  as  she  chose  to  pretend. 
She  did  not  remain  long  at  the  Green- 
woods' that  afternoon;  but  he  met  her 
there  again  on  the  following  day,  and 
walked  home  with  her ;  and  as  they  walked 
she  spoke  of  the  future  distribution  of 
parties  with  a  shrewdness  which  both  sur- 
prised and  fascinated  him. 

"  Whatever  you  do,"  she  said,  "  don't 
go  in  for  extreme  Radicalism.  The  coun- 
try isn't  Radical  yet ;  or  if  it  is,  that  is 
only  a  passing  fit,  which  will  be  followed 
by  a  reaction  when  the  inevitable  Euro- 
pean war  breaks  out  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  mass  of  the  electors  neither  know  nor 
care  anything  about  foreign  politics;  but 
the  result  of  having  no  foreign  policy  will 
be  brought  home  to  them  before  the^  are 
much  older,  and  then  they  will  get  fright- 
ened and  angry.  Join  the  moderates  and 
bide  your  time.  It  is  the  fashion  to  laugh 
at  these  men,  but  they  are  the  men  who 
will  come  to  the  front  as  soon  as  they  have 
found  out  what  to  call  themselves,  and 
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when  once  they  are  in  the  saddle  it  won^t 
be  easy  to  form  a  strong  opposition  to 
them.  At  your  age  vou  can  very  well 
afford  to  wait  through  one  Parliament 
without  committing  yourself." 

Now  these  opinions,  whether  wise  or 
not,  seemed  so  to  Gilbert,  because  they 
happened  to  chime  in  with  his  own ;  nor 
was  it  only  with  regard  to  the  position 
which  he  should  take  up  in  the  House  that 
Miss  Huntley  had  sound  advice  to  offer 
him.  According  to  her  —  and  here  again 
he  was  quite  of  her  mind  —  it  is  not  in 
public  life  alone  that  the  path  to  office  and 
honors  is  to  be  found.  To  be  acquainted 
with  Cabinet  ministers  and  the  wives  of 
Cabinet  ministers  is  an  advantage  which 
a  man  of  tact  may  easily  turn  to  account, 
and  which,  at  the  very  feast,  must  render 
his  existence  more  enjoyable  and  exciting 
than  it  could  otherwise  oe. 

"The  great  thing,"  she  declared,  "is  to 
be  seen  and  known.  That  is  both  a  means 
and  an  end ;  and  if  one  is  to  be  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  one  might  almost  as 
well  be  planting  cabbages  at  Beckton  as 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  night 
after  night,  listening  to  weary,  dreary  de- 
bates." 

Such  sentiments  found  a  ready  echo  in 
Gilbert's  heart;  nor  is  it  surprising  that 
they  should  also  have  set  him  speculating 
upon  the  probable  future  career  of  Miss 
Huntley's  husband.  That  lucky  individ- 
ual would,  at  all  events,  have  what  was 
denied  to  him  —  unlimited  command  of 
ready  money  and  a  house  at  which  the 
best  of  good  company  would  congregate. 

It  was  not  in  the  course  of  one  or  even 
two  interviews  similar  to  the  above  that 
Gilbert  succeeded  in  making  himself  thor- 
oughly discontented.  The  greater  part 
of  his  leisure  time  was  spent  with  Kitty, 
and  spent  more  pleasantly,  perhaps  also 
more  profitably,  than  in  devising  ambitious 
schemes.  But  Kitty,  in  spite  of  the 
claims  of  her  lover  and  of  the  canvassing 
labors  which  she  had  undertaken  on  his 
behalf,  had  not  severed  her  connection 
with  St.  Michael's,  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  her  presence  was  required  at 
the  church  or  the  vicarage  after  the  daily 
five-o'clock  evensong.  Gilbert  was  wont 
to  accompany  her  so  far  and  then  to  take 
his  way  homeward;  but  now  that  the 
evenings  were  drawing  in,  it  was  dull  work 
to  sit  all  alone  in  the  great  empty  house 
at  Beckton,  waiting  for  the  dinner-bell  to 
ring;  and  what  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  a  forlorn  bachelor  should  turn  aside 
to  the  Manor  House  for  a  cup  of  tea  and 
a  little  improving  conversation?     As  a 


matter  of  fact,  he  did  so  turn  aside  nearly 
every  day,  and  about  this  time  Kitty  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  he  ceased  to  grumble 
at  her  for  "  making  herself  a  slave  to  that 
immaculate  parson." 

One  cannot  please  everybody.  These 
evening  visits,  these  prolonged  tiU'd" 
tites  by  the  firelight,  which  seemed  to 
give  so  much  pleasure  to  Gilbert,  and  in 
which  Kitty  (who  was  duly  informed  of 
them)  acquiesced  quite  cheerfully,  were  a 
source  of  deep  disauietude  ana  disgust 
to  Miss  Joy.  Not  often  had  she  ventured 
to  read  a  lecture  to  the  somewhat  imperi- 
ous lady  whose  nominal  chaperon  she  was ; 
still,  being  a  courageous  and  conscientious 
woman,  she  felt  it  incumbent  upon  her  one 
morning  to  say, — 

"Beatrice,  dear,  Mr.  Segrave  comes 
here  too  often." 

"  Does  he  ?  "  asked  Beatrice  with  inno- 
cent simplicity.  "Well,  now  that  you 
mention  it,  I  daresay  he  does.  He  hasn't 
begun  to  bore  me  yet  though." 

"  I  don't  mean  that ;  I  mean  that  he 
comes  here  too  often  for  his  happiness  — 
and  perhaps  for  Miss  Greenwood's  into 
the  bargain." 

"  Matilda,  ray  beloved,  are  you  so  des- 
peratelv  anxious  for  his  happiness  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  a  brass  farthing  whether 
he  is  happy  or  unhappy ;  it  is  about  you 
that  I  am  anxious,  answered  Miss  Joy 
candidly. 

"Oh!  —  neither  about  him  nor  about 
poor  Kitty,  then,  after  all  ?  Now  be  hon- 
est, Matilda;  don't  you  think  that  I  am 
pretty  well  able  to  take  care  of  myself  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly  I  do  not,"  Miss  Joy 
declared ;  "  that  is  just  exactly  what  I 
don't  think." 

"  How  little  you  know  roe  1  Some  day 
you  will  admit  your  mistake.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  it  would  relieve  you  to  speak 
a  word  of  warning  to  Mr.  Segrave  or  to 
Kitty,  or  to  both  of  them,  pray  do  so. 
Nobody  will  be  the  worse  for  it." 

"  And  nobody  will  be  the  better,"  sighed 
Miss  Joy,  conscious  of  her  impotence. 

The  excellent  woman  saw  plainly  that 
neither  warnings  nor  remonstrances  would 
be  of  any  avail,  and  therefore  held  her 
peace;  but  she  was  sorely  distressed  in 
mind,  for  Gilbert,  of  whom  she  had  never 
thought  too  highly,  had  forfeited  the  last 
vestige  of  her  esteem  by  his  present  be- 
havior; and  what  was  still  worse,  she 
found  herself  compelled  to  admit  that 
Beatrice  was  behaving  quite  as  badly  as 
he.  That  was  as  much  as  to  say  that  the 
world  was  upside  down. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  the  little 
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world  in  which  Miss  Joy  dwelt  was  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  people  who 
could  not  easily  believe  their  bosom 
friends  capable  of  treachery.  The  soft, 
misty  autumn  days  passed  on  and  brought 
DO  clouds  over  the  contentment  of  the 
Greenwood  family.  Kitty,  it  is  true,  re- 
marked that  Gilbert  was  nervous  and  irri- 
table at  times  ;  but  this  she  attributed  to 
election  worries,  and  was  too  sweet-tem- 
pered to  resent.  As  for  jealousy,  that  had 
never  been  among  her  failings.  Certainly 
she  had  been  a  little  jealous  of  Beatrice 
Huntley  once  upon  a  time,  and  had  con- 
fessed that  peccadillo,  halt  penitently,  half 
laugh ingly^  to  Gilbert  long  ago.  In  those 
days  she  had  not  been  sure  of  his  love  — 
she  was  sure  of  it  now,  and  it  would  have 
required  something  a  great  deal  more 
serious  than  his  visits  to  the  Manor  House 
to  make  her  distrust  him.  As  reasonably 
might  he  have  distrusted  her  for  making 
much  of  Mitchell,  who  at  this  ttme  was 
far  more  constantly  with  her  than  Gilbert 
was  with  Miss  Huntley.  For  MitchclFs 
goods  and  chattels  were  being  packed  up. 
Somewhat  suddenly  he  had  announced 
his  appointment  to  another  coasteuard 
station  in  the  north  of  England,  and  Kitty, 
who  divined  that  the  transfer  had  not  been 
unsolicited,  felt  that  the  least  she  could 
do  was  to  make  his  last  days  at  Kingscliff 
as  pleasant  for  him  as  might  be.  On  the 
eve  of  his  departure  a  few  friends  were 
invited  to  a  farewell  dinner  in  his  honor  at 
Morden  Court;  and  then  it  was  that  Miss 
Huntley  and  he  had  a  little  talk  together 
for  the  first  time  since  her  return ;  for 
although  they  had  met  before,  neither  of 
them  had  displayed  much  anxiety  to  com- 
pare notes  with  the  other.  Now,  however, 
she  beckoned  him  aside  to  say,  — 

**  So  you  are  retiring  from  the  field  of 
battle." 

**  That  is  the  usual  thing  to  do  after  one 
has  been  beaten,  is  it  not?'*  he  returned. 

'*  One  should  not  allow  oneself  to  be  so 
easily  beaten." 

**  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that ;  under 
certain  circumstances  defeat  is  inevitable, 
I  suppose." 

'*  And  a  bungling  ally  is  not  quite  the 
right  person  to  make  criticisms,  perhaps  ?  " 

••Oh,  you  mustn't  put  worcis  into  my 
mouth  that  I  never  used,  Miss  Huntley. 
I  know  you  did  your  best  for  me — and 
very  kind  it  was  of  you,  I'm  sure." 

••  Nevertheless,  I  miscalculated  my 
strength ;  and  you  didn't  think  much  of 
my  tactics,  did  you  ?  " 

Mitchell  hesitated. 

'•  You  never  told  me  what  your  tactics 


were,"  he  replied  at  length ;  "  but  as  far 
as  I  could  understand  them,  thev  weren't 
exacdy  —  well,  I  don't  think  i  should 
have  employed  them  myself.  The  fact 
is,  I  believe  honesty  to  be  the  best  policy." 

Miss  Huntley  dia  not  appear  to  relish 
the  condemnation  which  she  had  invited; 
for  she  frowned  and  shut  up  her  fan  with 
a  snap. 

**  Tnat  sounds  a  very  rude  thing  to  say," 
Mitchell  went  on  apologetically;  **Dut 
what  I  mean  is  that  in  these  cases  it  is 
really  all  plain  sailing.  She  didn't  care 
for  me,  and  she  did  care  for  Segrave. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  final.  I  couldn't 
make  her  care  for  me." 

'*  Oh,  excuse  me ;  that  doesn't  follow  at 
all.  And  how  do  you  know  that  she  cares 
for  Mr.  Segrave  r  How  do  you  know 
that  the  person  with  whom  she  is  in  love 
isn't  an  imaginary  being  whom  she  will 
never  find  inside  Mr.  Segrave's  skin?  " 

But  this  was  too  subtle  for  the  straight- 
forward Mitchell,  who  shook  his  head  and 
answered,  — 

•*  It  would  be  no  kindness  to  encourage 
me,  Miss  Huntley,  even  if  you  could. 
But  you  can't.  I  must  grin  and  bear  it 
The  only  thing  is  that  I  find  I  can't  bear 
to  stay  here,  and  that  is  why  I'm  o£E  to 
Berwick-on-Tweed." 

•*  Leaving  the  enemy  in  possession." 

'*  Oh,  I  oon't  want  to  call  him  the  enemy. 
He  and  I  have  never  hit  it  o£E  together 
particularly  well;  but  most  people  like 
him,  and  after  all,  he  is  the  man  whom 
she  has  chosen  to  be  her  husband." 

•*  And  suppose  the  man  whom  she  has 
chosen  to  be  her  husband  should  break  her 
heart  some  fine  day  ?  " 

•*  In  that  case,  i  shouldn't  think  twice 
about  breaking  his  head." 

**  A  very  useful  and  practical  measure, 
though  hardly  to  be  described  as  either 
prevention  or  cure.  Perhaps  you  wouldn't 
carry  it  out,  though ;  perhaps  by  that  time 
you  may  have  found  consolation  on  one 
side  or  other  of  the  Border." 

Mitchell  reddened. 

*•  Lx>ok  here.  Miss  Huntley,"  said  he  a 
little  roughly ;  '*  I  have  known  Kitty 
Greenwoc^  since  she  was  a  child  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  I  have  never  in  all  my 
life  loved  another  woman.  I  don't  know 
that  it  matters  very  much  what  you  may 
think  of  me ;  but  if  you  think  that  I  shall 
'find  consolation,'  as  you  call  it,  at  this 
time  of  day,  you  make  a  mistake." 

*•  Don't  be  angry,"  she  returned,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  I  give  you  full  credit  for  constancy, 
though  I  can't  say  as  much  for  your  per- 
severance.    Apparently,  your  notion  of 
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fighting  a  battle  isn*t  the  same  as  miae. 
If  I  were  in  vour  place  I  should  say  to 
myself  that  all  was  not  lost  so  long  as  the 
^rl  whom  I  loved  remained  unmarried, 
that  engagements  have  been  broken  ofiE 
before  now,  and  that  when  a  woman  looks 
at  a  rejected  lover  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
it  is  because  she  is  beg^inning  to  find  out 
what  he  is  worth." 

*'  She  didn^t  look  at  me  with  tears  in  her 
eyes ! "  exclaimed  Mitchell.  **  What  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  Did  she  not  ?  I  suppose  I  must  have 
been    deceived,  then,  when  I   caught  a 

flimpse  of  her  across  the  dinner-table, 
^erhaps  she  had  swallowed  an  overdose 
of  mustard,  or  she  may  have  been  dazzled 
by  the  brilliancy  of  her  prospects.  To  be 
sure  she  might  have  wept  all  the  tears  of 
Niobe  before  you  would  have  seen  them  ; 
for  your  own  eyes  don't  seem  to  be  as 
sharp  as  a  sailor  s  ought  to  be.  Since  you 
won^  use  them  at  KmgsclifE,  perhaps  you 
may  as  well  be  at  Berwick-on-Tweed  as 
here.  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  plan  to  take  a 
return  ticket  though." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Mitchell, 
for  the  second  time. 

*'  That  vou  will  be  wanted  to  act  as  best 
man  to  Mr.  Segrave  on  his  wedding  day, 
of  course.  What  else  should  1  mean? 
and  what  part  could  suit  you  better  ?  You 
have  chosen  to  surrender  to  him  without 
striking  a  blow ;  it  is  only  fit  that  you 
should  walk  in  his  triumph. 

Mitchell  drove  home  that  night  with  a 
young  man  who  was  loud  in  his  commen- 
dation of  Miss  Huntley,  her  beauty,  her 
talents,  and  her  amiability.  The  elder 
man  listened  for  a  lon^  time  with  that 
silence  which  is  said  to  imply  assent ;  but 
at  length  he  responded,  — 

*'  Miss  Huntley  may  be  all  that  you  say, 
and  I  should  think  she  is;  but  oetween 
you  and  me,  I  doubt  whether  she  is  quite 
right  in  the  upper  story." 

It  was  this  impression  of  her,  and  no 
other,  that  he  took  away  with  him  to 
Berwick-on-Tweed. 


From  Temple  Etar. 
MASANIELLO. 

MASANIELLO  was  bom  at  Amalfi  in  the 
year  1622.  His  father  was  a  fisherman, 
and  the  child  first  saw  the  light  among 
the  nets  and  bas)cets  of  a  little  hut  on  the 
seacoast.  His  birth  was  attended  by  an 
augury.    It  is  said  that  an  ancient  monk, 
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whose  glittering  eyes  and  snowy  beard 
had  gained  for  him,  among  the  village  folk, 
the  reputation  of  a  prophet,  once  visited 
the  cottage,  and  having  looked  long  upon 
the  child  as  it  lay  asleep  in  its  poor  cradle, 
broke  forth  into  a  prediction  that  the  boy 
would  some  day  rise  to  more  than  kingly 
power,  but  that  his  empire  would  be  brief, 
and  his  fall  sudden.  The  seer  who  uttered 
such  a  prophecy  deserved  his  fame.  The 
story  of  Masaniello  —  the  most  romantic 
story  in  the  history  of  mankind  —  fulfilled 
the  oracle ;  with  what  exactness,  and  by 
what  events,  we  propose  to  call  to  mind. 

The  boy  was  brought  up  to  his  father's 
trade.  When  he  was  about  his  twentieth 
year  he  left  Amalfi  and  crossed  the  bay  to 
Naples.  There  he  took  a  garret  in  a 
house  which  overhung  a  corner  of  the 
great  market  square ;  married  a  girl  no 
richer  than  himself;  and  thenceforward 
every  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose  up 
behind  the  black  peaks  of  Vesuvius,  his 
boat  was  to  be  seen  dancing  over  the  blue 
waters  of  the  bay. 

The  life  of  a  fisherman  is  hard  and  poor. 
Masaniello  went  barefooted.  His  dress 
was  the  common  dress  of  the  fishermen  of 
Naples,  loose  linen  trousers,  a  blue  blouse, 
and  a  red  cap.  But  his  figure,  though  not 
tall,  was  striking ;  his  face  was  handsome ; 
his  eyes  black,  large,  and  glittering ;  and 
there  was  about  him  a  peculiar  air  of  self- 
reliance,  the  index  of  a  bold,  capable,  and 
fiery  mind. 

For  about  four  years  he  lived  quietly ; 
in  poverty,  yet  not  perhaps  in  discontent. 
But  the  Spanish  viceroys  who  ruled  Na- 
ples, and  who  had  long  waxed  fat  upon 
the  taxes,  were  yearly  sucking  deeper  of 
the  people's  blood.  A  tax  was  set  on  fish, 
a  tax  on  flour,  a  tax  on  poultry,  wine,  milk, 
cheese,  salt.  At  last  a  tax  on  fruit,  the 
fare  on  which  the  lower  classes  chiefly 
lived,  brought  the  city  to  the  brink  of  a 
revolt.  Yet  it  is  probable  that,  even  then, 
without  a  leader,  the  popular  excitement 
would  have  died  away  in  empty  threats 
and  mutterings.  At  this  crisis,  the  agents 
of  the  government  happened  to  fall  foul 
of  Masaniello.  A  basket  of  his  fish  which 
had  not  paid  the  tax  was  seized  and  car- 
ried to  the  castle.  The  same  day  his  wife 
was  stopped  as  she  was  carrying  in  her 
apron  a  small  quantity  of  flour,  was 
dragged  to  the  receipt  of  custom,  and 
being  found  to  have  no  money,  either  to 

f)ay  the  duty  or  to  bribe  the  agents,  was 
ocked  up  in  a  cell. 

They  had  better  have  hanged  a  hundred 
lazzaroni  on  the  gibbet  in  the  market- 
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?lace.    Masaniello  was  stung  to  madness, 
'rom  that  moment  his  sole  thought  was 
of  revenge. 

The  most  tremendous  weapon  known  to 
man  was  ready  to  his  hand  — a  city  on  the 
verge  of  riot.  His  measures  were  soon 
taken.  In  appearance  they  were  harmless, 
even  trifling;  but  in  truth  they  were  most 
dexterously  planned.  He  began  by  col- 
lecting in  the  market-place  a  knot  of  boys. 
To  each  of  these  he  taught  a  phrase  of 
words,  and  gave  a  little  cane,  bearing  on 
the  top  a  streamer  of  black  linen  like  a 
flag.  Soon  five  hundred,  and  at  last  two 
thousand,  of  these  volunteers,  were  going 
up  and  down  the  city.  In  the  hovels  of 
the  lazzaroni,  among  the  stalls  of  the  fruit- 
sellers,  before  the  gates  of  the  toll-houses, 
under  the  windows  of  the  Spanish  nobles, 
everywhere  th^ir  slender  ensigns  fluttered, 
and  the  pregnant  words  were  heard : 
"  God  be  with  us,  and  Our  Lady,  and  the 
king  of  Spain !  But  down  with  the  gov- 
ernment, the  fruit-tax,  and  the  devil  1  * 

Masaniello's  scholars  made  a  vast  sen- 
sation. A  few  of  the  spectators  mocked 
and  jeered ;  but  the  seed  was  scattered  in 
no  stony  soil.  It  sprang  up  and  flour- 
ished ;  and  in  three  days  it  was  ready  to 
bear  fruit. 

It  was  Sunday,  July  7th,  in  the  year 
1647.  The  day  was  the  festival  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Carmes,  a  day  which  had 
for  centuries  been  held  in  celebration  of 
an  ancient  victory  achieved  against  the 
Moors.  It  was  the  custom  on  that  day  to 
erect  in  the  market- place  a  wooden  castle, 
which  was  defended  by  a  company  of 
boys,  while  another  company,  half-naked, 
and  painted  red,  with  turbans  on  their 
heads,  in  imitation  of  the  Moors,  assailed 
its  battlements  with  a  storm  of  apples, 
melons,  cucumbers,  and  fies.  This  spec- 
tacle, which  usually  ended  in  a  free  fight 
and  uproar,  was,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, excessively  popular  among  the 
lower  classes ;  and  that  morning,  at  the 
hour  at  which  the  fruit-growers  from  the 
villages  began,  as  usual,  to  pour  into 
the  city,  the  square  was  already  thronged 
with  thousands  of  spectators. 

The  performance  had  not  yet  begun; 
the  crowd  was  waiting,  idle  and  unem- 
ployed, ready  to  welcome  any  manner  of 
excitement;  when  suddenly  a  startling 
cry  was  heard.  One  of  the  fruit-sellers 
had  refused  to  pay  the  tax  ! 

The  man  was  Arpaja  of  Pozzuoli,  Ma- 
saniello*s  cousin.  The  plot  had  been 
arranged  between  them.  On  being  called 
upon  to  pay  the  duty,  Arpaja  flew  into  a 
rage.  "  Goa  gives  us  plenty,"  he  exclaimed 


in  a  loud  voice,  **  and  our  cursed  govern- 
ment a  famine.  The  fruit  is  not  worth 
selling ;  let  it  go  1 "  And  with  the  words 
he  kicked  over  his  baskets,  and  sent  the 
gourds  and  oranges  rolling  on  the  ground. 

At  that  instant,  as  the  crowd  stood 
breathless  in  excitement,  a  voice  sent 
forth  a  cry  of  "  No  more  taxes  I  "  The 
voice  was  Masaniello^s.  The  crowd 
caught  up  the  words  ;  they  swelled  into  a 
thunder.  In  an  instant  tne  rebellion  was 
afoot. 

Andrea  Anaclerio,  the  elect  of  the  peo- 
ple, rushed  out  of  his  palace,  and  threat- 
ened Arpaja  with  the  whip.  But  a  storm 
of  sticks  and  melons  flew  about  his  ears  ; 
a  large  stone  struck  him  on  the  breast; 
and  he  was  glad  to  fly  for  refuge  into  the 
Chapel  of  Our  Lady. 

Masaniello  sprang  upon  a  fruiterer's 
table.  The  crowd  already  recognized 
their  leader.  He  began  to  speak  ;  and  he 
spoke  with  a  certain  rude  and  fiery  oratory 
which  moved  his  hearers  more  than  elo- 
quence. He  bade  them  rejoice,  for  the 
hour  of  their  deliverance  was  at  hand. 
St  Peter,  once  a  fisherman,  had  beaten 
down  the  pride  of  Satan  and  released  the 
world  from  bondage ;  so  likewise  would 
he,  Masaniello,  another  fisherman,  strike 
off  the  bonds  of  the  most  faithful  people. 
Let  them  pay  no  more  taxes ;  let  them  win 
back  with  fire  and  sword  the  ancient  priv- 
ilege of  Naples,  the  right  of  freedom  from 
all  taxes  which  the  Spaniards  liad  in- 
fringed. His  own  life  might  fall;  his 
head  might  ride  aloft  upon  a  pole.  But' 
to  die  in  such  a  cause  would  be  his  glory. 

There  is  no  rhetoric  which  thrills  its 
hearers  like  that  which  gives  the  echo  to 
their  passions.  The  crowd  broke  into  a 
fierce  shout,  and  turned  with  exultation  to 
the  work  of  ravage.  The  first  object  was 
the  toll-house  in  the  square.  Faggots 
drenched  with  pitch  were  hurled  in  at  the 
windows  ;  a  lighted  torch  was  added ;  and 
the  building  in  a  few  minutes  was  a  pile 
of  raging  names.  Then  there  was  a  cry 
for  arms.  A  ponderous  beam  was  brought 
and  wielded  by  strong  men,  the  gates  of 
the  Carmine  Tower  were  beaten  in,  and 
the  crowd  rushed  eagerly  upon  the  pikes 
and  halberds.  Clubs,  knives,  and  bars  of 
iron  were  pressed  into  the  service;  and 
the  mob,  thus  armed,  preceded  by  the 
banner-boys  of  Masaniello,  turned  in  their 
wild  justice  towards  the  palace  of  the 
viceroy. 

Their  way  lay  past  the  Prison  of  St. 
James.  They  halted  there  to  burst  the 
doors  and  to  add  the  prisoners  to  their 
number. 
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At  length  they  reached  the  palace.  The 
guards  who  stood  at  arms  before  the  gates 
were  swept  awav.  The  viceroy,  Ponce  de 
Leon,  Duke  oi  Arcos,  and  those  about 
him,  strove  to  secure  themselves  behind 
the  inner  doors.  But  the  barricades  were 
broken  in.  The  duke  was  hunted  like  a 
thief  from  room  to  room,  and  forced  at 
last,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  drop  from  a 
back  window  by  a  rope,  and  to  %  in  a 
close  carriage  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo. 

Then  the  palace  was  sacked  from  floor 
to  roof.  A  great  fire  was  kindled  in  the 
street.  Rare  and  costly  furniture,  hang- 
ings, pictures,  jewels,  golden  dishes,  gob- 
lets stamped  with  the  proud  arms  of  Ponce 
de  Leon,  were  hurled  out  of  the  windows, 
and  piled  into  the  flames.  Yet  in  all  this, 
and  throughout  the  whole  revolt  there  was 
no  private  theft.  These  riches  were  held 
as  things  accursed,  as  treasures  purchased 
by  the  people's  blood,  and  worthy  only  to 
be  sacrificed  in  the  hour  of  their  revenge. 

And  now  the  people,  drunk  with  the 
giddy  wine  of  vengeance,  required  no  fur- 
ther rousing.  The  time  had  come  for 
discipline,  for  order,  and  restraint ;  and 
Masaniello  turned  with  all  his  vigor  to  the 
work.  Then  was  seen  the  power  of  a 
commanding  mind.  In  a  marvellously 
short  space  of  time,  the  mob  became  an 
army.  Parties,  each  led  by  its  own  cap- 
tain, and  missioned  to  its  separate  duty, 
began  to  go  forth  through  the  city,  search- 
ing the  armorer's  shops  for  weapons; 
tearing  down  the  Spanish  standard  from 
the  Carmine  Tower,  and  planting  in  its 
place  the  ancient  flag  of  Naples ;  march- 
ing through  the  streets,  with  trumpets 
singing  and  drums  rolling,  collecting  vol- 
unteers ;  bursting  open  the  Prisons  of  St. 
Maria  and  St.  Archangel;  dragging  the 
cannon  from  the  bastion  of  San  Lorenzo, 
and  setting  the  great  bells  pealing  an 
alarm.  As  often  as  the  Spanish  soldiers 
met  with  a  detachment  of  the  rioters,  there 
was  a  fierce  fight ;  lives  were  lost  on  both 
sides ;  but  the  guards  were  always  over- 
powered. All  business  became  suspended. 
The  shopkeepers  shut  up  their  shops,  and 
joined  the  rebels.  The  nobles  and  the 
farmers  of  the  taxes,  with  beating  hearts 
and  faces  white  with  terror,  barred  them- 
selves inside  their  palaces.  Only  a  train 
of  monks,  in  stoles  of  white,  with  censers 
in  their  hands,  ventured,  about  the  hour 
of  vespers,  to  issue  from  the  Convent  of 
St  Paul,  and  to  pass  with  prayers  for 
peace  along  the  streets. 

When  night  fell,  Masaniello  was  at  the 
head  of  fifty  thousand  men.  Nor  did  dark- 
ness check  the  course  of  his  proceedings. 
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Thousands  of  candles,  torches,  cressets, 
watch-fires  blazing  at  every  corner  of  the 
streets,  made  the  city  as  bright  as  day. 
Recruits  came  streaming  in  without  cessa- 
tion.   And  all  night  the  work  went  on. 

As  soon  as  day  began  to  break,  new 
swarms  of  volunteers,  equipped  with 
sickles,  pitchforks,  scythes,  and  even  spits 
and  pokers,  came  pouring  in  from  all  the 
country  round.  But  the  arms  most  used 
that  day  were  links  and  torches.  A  plat- 
form was  erected  in  the  market-place  ;  and 
there  Masaniello  sat,  and  gave  his  orders. 
The  toll-house  in  the  square  was  now  in 
cinders;  but  in  different  quarters  of  the 
city  there  were  several  others.  Masaniello 
drew  up  a  list  of  these,  together  with  sixty 
of  the  proudest  palaces  in  Naples,  which 
their  owners  had  enriched  or  built  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  taxes.  All  these  were 
ordered  to  be  burnt ;  and  throughout  that 
day,  and  far  into  the  night,  parties  were 
going  forth  unceasingly  with  faggots, 
pitch,  and  torches.  Women  and  children 
helped  the  work  with  sacks  of  straw  and 
cans  of  oil.  In  every  quarter  of  the  city 
some  haughty  edifice,  the  home  of  a  Mira- 
bello,  or  of  an  Aquavana,  was  turned  into 
a  heap  of  smoking  ruins.  Treasures  of 
all  kinds,  and  of  untold  value,  perished  in 
the  flames.  Pictures  of  the  Madonna  and 
the  saints  were  alone  held  sacred,  were 
preserved,  and  hung  up  in  the  churches. 
Nothing  was  taken  by  the  people.  So 
strong  on  this  point  was  the  public  feeling, 
that  one  of  the  rioters  who  ventured  to 
pick  up  a  silk  scarf  was  instantly  dragged 
into  the  market-place,  and  hanged  by  a 
fierce  crowd. 

Meanwhile,  the  viceroy  had  stolen  se- 
cretly from  St.  Elmo,  and  was  now  shut 
up  in  Castel  Nuovo,  which  was  kept  by  a 
strong  guard.  From  the  castle  he  sent 
out  his  orders.  But  the  few  bands  of 
guards  which  he  could  spare  were  entirely 
useless ;  and  in  truth  the  duke  was  in  a 
desperate  pass.  He  tried  tactics ;  and  he 
tried  devotion.  He  sent  out  the  Duke  of 
Maddaloni  and  the  prior  of  Roceila  with 
a  piece  of  parchment,  which  he  pretended 
was  the  privilege  of  Naples.  But  the 
crowd  immediately  found  out  the  trick; 
the  prior  was  hooted,  and  the  duke  came 
near  to  being  torn  in  pieces.  He  then 
bethought  himself  of  St.  Gennaro ;  and  in 
the  chapel  of  the  great  cathedral,  the 
chapel  in  which,  three  times  a  year,  the 
holy  head,  enshrined  in  silver,  is  still  laid 
upon  the  altar,  and  the  priest  lifts  up 
before  a  crowd  of  pilgrims  the  vials  of 
sacred  blood,  the  august  relics  were  dis- 
pkyed.    The  saint,  however,  wrought  no 
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miracle ;  and  the  viceroy  passed  the  night 
in  aeonics  of  uncertainty  and  trepidation. 
While  the  duke  was  quaking  in  the  cas- 
tle, Masaniello*s  power  was  rising  higher 
every  hour.  He  was  already,  indeed,  in 
everything  but  name,  the  governor  of 
Naples.  The  proud  and  beautiful  city 
was  at  his  feet.  The  haughty  cavaliers  of 
Spain  durst  not  wag  their  fingers ;  for  the 
number  of  his  followers  was  now  at  least 
a  hundred  thousand.  His  throne  of  tim- 
ber in  the  market-place  was  surrounded 
by  battalions  of  armed  men,  readv  to  carry 
out  his  slightest  orders.  Beside  him,  at 
a  table,  six  clerks  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  writing  out  his  edicts.  One  of 
these  proclamations,  which  is  recorded, 
shows  that  Masaniello  possessed,  like  all 
born  leaders,  a  falcon's  eye  for  details. 
The  nobility  were  ordered  to  walk  out 
without  their  cloaks,  monks  to  put  off 
their  cassocks,  and  ladies  to  wear  no  skirts 
that  swept  the  ground ;  for  in  all  such 
garments  arms  might  be  concealed.  The 
Eiw  courts  were  shut  up.  Criminals  of 
every  rank  and  station  were  dragged  be- 
fore that  strange  tribunal  at  which  Masa- 
niello was  both  judge  and  jury.  In  one 
comer  of  the  market-place  a  gibbet  was 
set  up ;  and  the  course  of  justice  was  of 
the  admirablv  swift  and  ready  kind  which 
characterizea  the  judgment-seat  of  Minos. 

Sempre  dinanzi  a  lui  ne  stanno  molte ; 
Vanno  a  vicenda  ciascuna  al  giudizio ; 
Dicono  e  odono,  e  poi  son  gin  volte. 

So  vast  was  the  first  change  in  Masa- 
niello*s  fortune !  Two  days  had  sufficed 
to  raise  him  from  the  task  of  mending 
nets  and  hawking  mullets,  to  a  throne  as 
absolute  as  Zim-Zizimi's. 

The  viceroy  was  secure  within  the  cas- 
tle ;  but  the  castle  was  kept  in  a  close 
stage  of  siege.  No  provisions  could  pass 
in ;  and  the  duke,  and  the  scores  of  lords 
and  ladies  who  had  found  refuge  with 
him,  were  beginning  to  feel  miserably  in 
want  of  meat  and  poultry,  fruit  and  wine 
and  snow.  A  spy  brought  word  that 
Masaniello  was  preparing  a  new  list  of 
palaces  to  be  set  in  flames  that  night 
The  duke*s  mind  had  been  wavering ;  he 
saw  no  hope  in  holding  out;  these  tidings 
turned  the  scale ;  and  he  give  way. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  ;  Masa- 
niello was  sitting  on  his  bench  of  judg- 
ment, when  a  packet  from  the  viceroy 
was  put  into  his  hand.  He  tore  it  open 
before  the  crowd.  It  contained  the  true 
parchment  of  the  privilege ;  and  in  a  letter 
which  accompanied  the  parchment,  the 
duke  expressed  his  willingness  to  grant, 


without  reserve,  the  prayer  of  the  most 
faithful  people. 

The  populace  received  the  news  with 
raptures  of  delight.  It  was  rapidly  ar- 
ranged that  the  viceroy,  with  tlie  chief 
officers  of  state,  should  meet  the  people 
on  the  morrow  in  the  Carmine  Church, 
when  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  on  oath, 
and  a  solemn  service  held  in  celebration. 
The  insurgents  were  still  kept  under  arms. 
But  to  all  appearance  the  revolt  was  at  an 
end.  The  remainder  of  the  day  passed 
(quietly.  All  the  city,  in  joyful  anticipa- 
tion, looked  forward  to  the  morrow. 

But  this  spirit  of  contentment  was  des- 
tined to  be  roughly  broken.  Masaniello's 
chief  subalterns  were  Genovino,  a  fierce 
old  monk,  and  Perrone,  the  captain  of  a 
crew  of  bandits  who  had  their  dens  among 
the  goiges  of  Vesuvius.  The  latter,  who 
had  joined  the  cause  in  the  confident  be- 
lief that  his  five  hundred  desperadoes 
would  enjoy  a  thieves'  paradise  among  the 
treasures  of  the  palaces,  had  been  bitterly 
deceived,  and  was  at  heart  a  traitor.  His 
opportunity  was  soon  to  come.  That 
night  he  had  an  interview  with  the  duke 
of  Maddaloni  and  his  brother,  Don  Carafa. 
From  that  meeting  the  bandit  carried  ofiE 
a  heavy  bag  of  gold.  Nor  was  the  treas- 
ure paid  for  nothing.  Judas  had  received 
the  price  of  blood.  It  was  agreed  that 
on  the  morrow,  during  the  ceremony  in  the 
church,  and  in  full  view  of  the  spectators, 
Masaniello  should  be  shot  dead. 

The  morrow  came.  At  noon  the  great 
Church  of  Our  Lady  was  crowded  to  the 
doors.  Perrone's  bravos,  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred,  were  scattered  here  and 
there  among  the  crowd.  A  gorgeous  can- 
opy had  been  set  up  before  the  attar,  above 
the  crimson  cushions  of  the  viceroy  and 
the  bishop.  Masaniello  was  standing  on 
the  altar  steps,  a  bare  sword  in  his  right 
hand,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  lords  and 
cardinals,  conspicuous,  among  robes  of 
scarlet  and  tunics  laced  with  silver,  by  his 
fisherman's  shirt  and  his  cap  without  a 
feather.  The  viceroy  had  not  yet  arrived ; 
but  the  music  of  his  bugles  could  be  heard 
approaching.  This  was  the  moment  on 
which  the  conspirators  had  fixed.  Per- 
rone suddenly  held  up  his  hand ;  and  from 
different  parts  of  the  church  seven  car- 
bines were  instantly  fired  point-blank  at 
Masaniello.  Two  of  these  were  so  near 
him  that  the  fiash  of  the  explosion  singed 
his  blouse.  The  others  struck  the  altar 
at  his  side.  Yet,  wonderful  to  state,  not 
one  of  the  seven  balls  so  much  as  grazed 
him. 

The  bandits  had  relied  with  confidence 
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on  the  fall  of  Masaniello,  and  the  confu- 
sion and  dismay  of  his  adherents.  Their 
error  cost  them  dear.  When  the  smoke 
cleared  off  and  he  was  seen  still  standing 
on  the  altar-steps,  their  hearts  misgave 
them.  And  thev  had  good  cause  for  ter- 
ror. The  crowd,  raging  with  fury,  turned 
apon  them  ;  and  in  a  moment  the  church 
was  ringing  with  the  din  of  battle.  The 
desperadoes,  men  whose  whole  lives  had 
been  passed  in  fighting,  now  fought  like 
wild  beasts  brought  to  bay.  But  the  con- 
test was  not  equal;  and  they  fought  in 
vain.  Soon,  above  the  roar  of  voices  and 
the  clash  of  arms,  were  heard  the  veils  of 
wretches  being  torn  in  pieces  in  front  of 
the  ^eat  altar.  A  part  escaped  into  the 
adjoining  convent ;  but  these  were  quickly 
hunted  out  and  butchered.  A  few  got 
clear  away  into  the  mountains  and  plunged 
into  the  darkness  of  their  dens.  Perrone, 
who  was  seized  alive,  but  covered  with 
wounds,  was  dragged  into  the  square,  and 
impelled  by  threats  of  torture  to  reveal  the 
authors  of  the  plot  He  had  just  gasped 
out  the  names  of  Maddaloni  and  Canfa 
when  he  fell  back  dead. 

Two  hundred  poles  were  set  up  in  a  cir- 
cle about  MasanielIo*s  throne ;  the  corpses 
of  the  traitors  were  beheaded;  and  soon 
the  fierce  head  of  a  bandit  grinned  on 
every  pole.  Two  poles,  higher  than  the 
rest,  were  placed  before  the  platform,  and 
left  vacant.  One  of  these  waited  for  the 
bead  of  Maddaloni ;  the  other,  for  the 
head  of  Don  Carafa* 

The  duke  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Mon- 
astery of  St  Efrem.  A  spy  warned  him 
that  nis  hiding  place  was  discovered.  He 
stole  out  of  the  convent  in  a  monk's  gown 
and  cowl,  mounted  a  swift  horse,  struck 
the  spurs  up  to  the  rowels,  and  galloped 
for  his  life  to  Benevento.  He  was  just  in 
time.  The  crowd,  failing  to  find  him  in 
the  convent,  burnt  his  palace  to  the 
ground,  and  turned  in  search  of  Don  Ca- 
nfa. 

The  don  was  less  lucky  than  his  broth- 
er. A  monk  from  the  convent  of  Zocco- 
lanti  was  seen  stealing  towards  the  gates 
of  Castel  Nuovo.  He  was  seized,  and  a 
note  found  sewn  into  his  sandal.  It  was 
from  Carafa  to  the  viceroy ;  he  was  hiding 
in  the  convent ;  and  he  implored  the  duke 
to  send  a  guard,  with  cannon,  to  protect 
bim.  The  convent  was  instantly  attacked. 
Carafa,  in  a  friar's  frock,  sprang  out  of  a 
window,  rushed  into  a  cottage,  and  crawled 
under  a  bed.  The  woman  of  the  cottage 
made  a  sig^nal  to  the  crowd ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment Carafa  was  dragged  out,  and  hacked 
in  pieces.  His  head  was  borne  in  triumph  I 
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to  the  market  square  and  set  up  in  its 
place ;  his  right  foot,  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
iron  cage,  was  fixed  beneath  it ;  and  un- 
der the  ghastly  effigy  was  written  this  in- 
scription :  **  This  is  the  head  and  foot  of 
Don  Carafa,  traitor  to  the  most  faithful 
people." 

A  more  terrific  spectacle  of  warning 
has  seldom  made  the  blood  of  men  run 
chilL 

The  plot  had  failed;  Masaniello  was 
stronger  than  ever.  His  escape  was  re- 
garded by  the  people  as  a  miracle.  At 
the  time  of  the  attempt  he  had  happened 
to  be  wearing,  suspended  by  a  ribbon  from 
his  neck,  a  coin,  on  which  was  stamped  the 
image  of  the  Virgin.  It  was  plainly  to 
this  talisman  that  his  life  was  owine. 
Henceforth  he  was  regarded  with  a  double 
honor,  as  the  champion  of  the  people  and 
as  the  favorite  of  Heaven. 

All  thought  of  the  privilege  had,  for  the 
time,  been  driven  from  men's  minds.  It 
was  evenine;  when  the  viceroy,  who  had 
shut  himself  up  again  in  Castel  Nuovo, 
sent  out  a  letter  to  disclaim  all  knowledge 
of  the  plot  He  was  probably  sincere ; 
for  the  duke,  had  he  conspired  against  an 
enemy,  was  more  likely  to  have  planted  a 
stiletto  in  his  back  than  to  have  shot  him 
in  the  open.  His  protest  was  accepted. 
Masaniello  returned  word  that  he  pro- 
posed to  ride  next  morning  to  the  castle, 
and  to  have  some  private  conference  with 
his  Grace  about  the  public  weal. 

That  day  marked  the  height  of  Masa- 
niello's  power.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  he  proposed  to  ride  in  public  through 
the  city  the  people  prepared  for  an  ova- 
tion. The  houses  were  decked  as  for  a 
day  of  festival.  Garlands  of  flowers  and 
myrtle  branches  strewed  the  streets,  and 
twined  round  every  balcony  and  doorway. 
Gorgeous  arras,  tapestries,  and  banners 
of  rich  stuffs,  hung  out  of  all  the  windows ; 
and  GYtry  point  of  outlook,  on  window, 
roof,  ana  oalcony,  was  alive  with  eager 
gazers.  The  procession  started  from  the 
Carmine  Church.  First  came  a  band  of 
heralds,  waving  flags  and  blowing  silver 
bugles ;  then  troops  of  mounted  soldiers, 
glittering  in  coats  of  mail;  and  then  a 
company  of  boys  and  young  girls,  gaily 
dressed,  with  baskets'in  their  hands,  toss- 
ing a  shower  of  flowers  before  the  hero's 
horse.  Masaniello  had,  that  day,  put  off 
his  humble  garb ;  and  the  people  with 
delight  beheld  their  leader  in  a  suit  of 
silver  satin,  a  hat  with  a  gay  plume,  and 
a  sword  bestarred  with  jewels,  prancing 
upon  a  steed  as  white  as  snow  equipped  in 
gold  and  azure.    Behind  him  came  the 
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carriage  of  the  cardinal,  and  the  sedan  of 
his  chief  counsellor;  and  the  cavalcade 
moved  slowly  to  the  castle,  with  the  splen- 
dor of  the  pageant  of  a  king. 

Masaniello  was  received  at  the  castle 
gates  by  the  captain  of  the  duke's  guard. 
He  alighted,  and  attended  by  the  cardinal 
ascended  the  steps  towards  the  entrance. 
In  front  of  the  portico  he  turned,  and  in  a 
loud  voice  charged  his  followers,  that  if 
he  failed  to  reappear  within  an  hour,  they 
should  burst  with  fire  and  sword  into  the 
castle,  and  demand  the  reason.  At  this 
hint  of  treachery  the  people  shouted 
fiercely.  Masaniello,  as  he  turned  away, 
drew  out  of  his  breast  a  scroll  of  writing. 
It  was  the  parchment  of  the  privilege. 
And  at  that  sight,  more  eloquent  than 
words,  the  great  crowd  roared  again. 

Whatever  treason  Ponce  de  Lion  might 
be  hatching — and  the  suspicion  did  him 
no  injustice  —  he  received  his  visitor  with 
the  most  gracious  smiles.  It  was  agreed, 
without  a  word  of  cavil,  not  onlv  that  all 
taxes  should  be  taken  off,  and  that  a  free 
pardon  should  be  granted  to  all  rebels,  but 
that  Masaniello  should  maintain  his  men 
in  arms  until  assent  to  the  agreement  could 
arrive  from  Spain.  Finally,  with  many 
assurances    of  his   esteem,  the    viceroy 

Eressed  his  enemy  to  accept  the  rank  of 
»uke  St.  George,  at  the  same  time  hang- 
ing round  his  neck,  with  his  own  hands, 
a  chain  of  massive  links  of  gold.  Masa- 
niello, having  gained  his  ends,  professed 
himself  the  duke's  most  humble  servant ; 
and  in  this  pleasant  comedy  the  time 
slipped  fast  away.  Presently  a  roar  was 
heard  outside  the  castle.  The  hour  was 
over;  and  the  people,  mindful  of  their 
pledge,  were  preparing,  without  more  ado, 
to  burst  in  at  the  gates. 

Masaniello,  with  the  duke  beside  him, 
came  out  into  a  balcony  before  the  palace. 
At  the  sight  of  their  leader  safe  and  sound 
the  people  broke  forth  into  Ion?  and  loud 
huzzas.  The  sight  was  one  which  might 
have  swelled  with  pride  the  heart  of  any 
king.  Masaniello  was  not  loth  to  show 
the  duke  some  token  of  his  power.  He 
called  for  cheers;  and  the  vast  sea  of 
heads  below  them  roared  in  succession  at 
the  names  of  Our  Lady,  of  the  king,  of  the 
Duke  of  Arcos,  of  the  cardinal,  and  of  the 
most  faithful  people.  When  the  shouting 
was  at  the  loudest,  Masaniello  laid  his 
finger  on  his  lips  ;  and  in  an  instant  there 
was  the  silence  of  the  grave.  Finally,  he 
bade  the  crowd  disperse;  and  forthwith, 
as  if  bv  miracle,  the  Largo  was  left  empty. 
The  duke  could  hardly  trust  his  eyes  as 
he  surveyed  the  scene. 


The  cardinal  had  invited  Masaniello  to 
reside  in  his  own  palace;  and,  in  the 
cardinal's  carriage,  he  drove  thither  from 
the  casde.  Throughout  that  night  the 
bonfires  blazed,  the  guns  thundered,  and 
the  bells  pealed  merrily  in  all  the  steeples. 
And  Masaniello's  power  was  at  its  height. 

At  its  height,  during  two  days,  it  re- 
mained. His  men  were  kept  m  arms ; 
and  he  ruled  the  city  like  a  conqueror. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  the  ceremony 
which  Perrone's  plot  had  broken  off  should 
be  renewed  on  Saturday,  the  15th  of  July ; 
and  on  that  day,  amidst  a  scene  of  pomp 
and  splendor,  the  privilege  was  ratified 
on  oath  before  .the  altar  of  the  great 
cathedral. 

And  now  the  old  monk's  oracle  was  half 
fulfilled.  Masaniello  ''had  attained  to 
kingly  power."  Was  the  latter  half  of  the 
prediction  now  to  come  to  pass?  —  was 
'*  his  empire  to  be  brief,  and  his  fall  sud- 
den "  ?  A  strange  and  awful  answer  was 
at  hand. 

The  Duke  of  Arcos  was  nursing  in  his 
brain  a  scheme  of  vengeance  which,  for 
ingenious  and  inhuman  vil]an)%  would 
have  been  heard  with  rapture  by  a  crew  of 
Dante's  fiends.  This  scheme  was  now 
mature.  That  night,  after  the  proceedings 
in  the  church,  he  arranged  a  splendid  sup- 
per at  the  castle,  at  which  Masaniello  and 
his  wife  were  the  chief  guests.  There, 
either  in  a  glass  of  wine,  or,  as  others  say, 
in  a  ripe  fig,  Masaniello  swallowed  a 
strange  poison,  which  had  been  com- 
pounded by  the  duke's  physician,  Don 
Majella.  This  drug  was  not  intended  to 
take  life ;  its  effect  was  more  terrific ;  it 
was  of  the  nature  of  ''the  insane  root, 
which  takes  the  reason  prisoner."  The 
victim,  when  he  sat  down  to  the  banquet 
table,  was  a  man  of  great  and  striking 
powers  of  mind,  pre-eminently  cool,  wary, 
resolute,  and  sagacious.  When  he  rose 
up  from  it  he  was  a  madman. 

The  effect  of  this  atrocious  scheme  was 
soon  apparent.  The  supper  ended;  the 
guests  departed ;  and  nothmg  unusual  was 
observed.  But  early  the  next  morning  the 
people  in  the  streets  were  startled  at  the 
spectacle  of  Masaniello,  in  a  ragged  shirt, 
and  with  a  stocking  on  one  leg,  running  at 
full  speed  towards  the  castle.  At  the 
entrance,  he  demanded  audience  of  the 
viceroy;  the  guards,  who  knew  him,  durst 
not  bar  bis  passage ;  and  he  made  his  way 
into  the  duke's  presence,  crying  aloud 
that  he  was  starving.  The  false  and  smil- 
ing Ponce  de  Leon  looked  upon  his  handi- 
work with  glistening  eyes.  Food  was 
brought;  but  the  wretched  man  would 
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now  touch  nothing.  A  new  whim  had 
seized  him ;  they  would  go,  the  duke  and 
he  together,  to  Posilippo,  and  spend  the 
day  in  pleasure.  The  duke  eluded  the 
proposal  on  the  score  of  pressing  busi- 
ness ;  and  Masaniello  sailed  alone  in  the 
duke*s  gondola.  Forty  boats  of  minstrels 
came  behind  him.  Crowds  of  gazers,  lost 
in  wonder,  watched  his  progress  from  the 
shore.  During  the  voyage  he  amused 
himself  by  flinging  handfuls  of  gold  coins 
into  the  water,  and  shouted  with  laughter, 
as  the  sailor;  dived  to  fetch  them.  At 
Posilippo,  he  ordered  a  rich  feast  to  be 
set  out;  and  it  is  said  that  before  the 
boat's  head  turned  at  evenine  towards 
Naples,  he  had  drunk  twelve  oottles  of 
lacryma  Christi,  the  rich  and  giddy  wine 
which  ripens  only  on  the  ranges  of  Vesu- 
vius. Reeling  with  the  efiEects  of  wine 
and  poison,  he  was  taken  to  his  bed.  The 
next  morning  he  was  raving.  He  called 
for  a  horse,  and  with  a  bare  sword  in  his 
hand,  rode  furiously  about  the  streets, 
slashing  at  all  who  ventured  to  oppose 
him.  At  length,  he  found  his  way  to  the 
seashore.  At  sight  of  the  sea  he  threw 
himself  from  the  saddle,  and  shrieking 
out  that  he  was  in  flames,  rushed,  dressed 
as  he  was,  into  the  waves.  But  all  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  could  not  quench  the 
fire  that  burnt  him  up.  As  soon  as  he 
emerged,  he  broke  into  fresh  freaks  of  vio- 
lence. He  swore  that  he  would  fire  the 
city;  he  hurled  himself,  sword  in  hand, 
upon  the  bystanders.  His  own  friends 
were  forced  to  seize  and  overpower  him, 
to  bind  him  with  a  chain,  and  to  lead  him 
to  his  house,  where  he  was  placed  under 
a  guard. 

The  plot  had  been  most  cunningly  con- 
trived. There  was  nothing  to  excite  sus- 
picion ;  for  the  madness  of  the  victim  was 
easily  ascribed  to  overstrain  of  mind  and 
body,  to  days  of  ceaseless  vigilance,  and 
nights  without  repose.  Masaniello  might 
now  be  murdered  almost  with  impunity; 
not  as  a  rebel  to  the  State,  but  as  a  dan- 
gerous madman. 

Four  hired  men  were  ready  to  put  a 
finish  to  the  work  of  treason.  Tneir  names 
were  Michael  Angelo  Aidozzone,  Andrea 
Rama,  and  Carlos  and  Salvator  Cattaneo ; 
the  last  two,  brothers.  Early  on  Sunday 
morning  these  four  men  repaired,  with 
carbines  in  their  hands,  to  MasanieIlo*s 
house.  They  looked  in  at  the  door ;  but, 
to  their  surprise,  the  object  of  their  search 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  His  guards 
were  asleep;  his  chain  lay  on  the  fioor. 
The  madman,  by  whatever  means,  had 
gained  his  liberty,  and  disappeared. 


Several  hours  were  spent  in  fruitless 
search.  All  traces  of  the  fugitive  had 
vanished.  Nor  was  it  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon that  he  was  seen  again. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock ;  the  service  in 
the  cathedral  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  the 
cardinal  was  preaching  to  a  vast  assem- 
bly ;  when  a  ghastly,  ragged  figure,  with 
wild  eyes  and  matted  hair,  was  descried 
upon  the  steps  of  the  great  altar.  The 
fi^re  carried  in  its  hand  a  crucifix,  to 
which,  at  intervals,  it  muttered  and  gestic- 
ulated. It  was  some  time  before  the 
ghost  was  recognized.  But  it  was  Masa- 
niello. 

The  cardinal  went  up  to  the  intruder, 
and,  with  great  tact  and  management,  in- 
duced him  to  be  led  away  into  the  adjoin- 
ing convent.  He  went  calmly;  for  his 
violent  humor  had  given  way  to  a  strange 
apathy,  and  he  was  now  as  docile  as  a 
child.  He  had  not  many  minutes  left  the 
church  when  the  four  assassins  entered  it 
together.  They  soon  learned  what  had 
occurred.  Attended  by  a  small  band  of 
their  own  party,  they  followed  the  track 
of  their  prey  into  the  convent. 

Masaniello  had  retired  alone  into  a  quiet 
quarter  of  the  cloisters.  He  was  leaning 
from  a  window,  and  looking  out  across  the 
waters  of  the  lovely  bay,  over  which  the 
wind  of  evening  was  now  beginning  to 
blow  coolly.  The  sound  of  footsteps 
roused  him.  He  turned  round  quickly, 
with  the  words,  **  Who  wants  me  ?  1  am 
here."  Before  he  had  time  to  speak 
again,  or  to  make  any  movement  of  de- 
fence, the  four  assassins  raised  their 
pieces  and  fired  upon  him  in  a  volley. 
All  four  shots  took  e£Eect.  He  fell  bade, 
dying,  against  the  stonework  of  the  win- 
dow, and  sank  thence  to  the  ground,  with 
the  faint  cry,  "  Ah,  ungrateful  traitors ! " 
Almost  before  the  words  were  spoken,  the 
rattle  was  in  his  throat.  In  another  mo- 
ment he  was  dead. 

Salvator  Cattaneo  threw  himself  upon 
the  body,  and  severed  the  head  from  the 
shoulders  with  a  knife.  A  spear  was 
brought,  the  bead  was  fixed  upon  it,  and 
the  band  of  conspirators,  bearing  it  aloft, 
rushed  out  into  the  streets. 

Nothing  could  illustrate  more  strikingly 
the  tremendous  power  which  the  dead  man 
had  wielded  than  the  sensation  which  was 
excited  by  the  tidings  of  his  death.  The 
news  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  city. 
His  own  followers  seemed  struck  with 
stupor ;  his  enemies  went  wild  with  fierce 
delight.  One  band  rushed  forth  into  the 
market-place,  and  took  down  from  their 
place  of  infamy  Carafa's  head  and  foot 
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Another  hastened  to  the  convent,  sought 
out  the  headless  body  of  their  enemy,  and 
haled  it  by  a  rope  out  of  the  cloisters. 
The  viceroy  left  the  castle  and  rode  to  the 
cathedral,  where  doubtless  he  gave  thanks 
to  St.  Gennaro  for  having  blessed  his 
plot.  Soon  all  the  horde  of  smaller  tyrants 
and  oppressors  began  to  crawl  in  swarms 
out  of  their  cellars,  caves,  and  convent 
cells,  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  sight  of 
the  head  of  the  terrible  fisherman  going 
up  and  down  the  city  on  a  pole,  and  to 
have  a  kick  at  his  carcase  as  it  was  dragged 
along  the  kennels.  At  length  the  head 
was  fixed  upon  a  spike  above  the  gateway 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  the  body  was 
hurled  into  a  ditch  near  the  Nolana  gate. 

Such  was  the  fall  of  Masaniello.  But  it 
was  his  fate  to  illustrate,  beyond  example, 
the  mutability  of  human  things.  And  the 
last  scene  of  the  strange  drama  was  not 
yet. 

The  ereat  mass  of  tlie  people  still  re- 
vered tne  name  of  theit  deliverer.  The 
savage  violence  of  his  madness  had  trou- 
bled and  estranged  them.  But  his  death 
struck  them  w:th  consternation  ;  and  in  a 
few  hours  nothing  was  recollected  but  his 
greatness.  Night  had  not  come  before 
tens  of  thousands  were  murmuring  his 
name  with  blessings,  and  calling  upon 
each  other,  with  tears  of  shame  and  raee, 
to  remember  all  they  owed  to  Masaniello. 
The  hearts  of  his  enemies,  which  had 
been  thrilling  with  delight,  began  to  feel 
a  chill ;  and  soon  their  bands,  which  had 
been  going  up  and  down  so  gaily,  van- 
ished like  mist  before  the  gatherinj^  of 
the  multitude.  That  night,  preparations 
were  set  on  foot  for  a  burial  worthy  of  a 
people ^s  hero ;  and  before  morning  all  was 
ready. 

The  corpse  was  taken  from  the  ditch 
Into  which  it  had  been  thrown.  The  head 
was  brought  down  from  the  pinnacle  above 
the  gate,  and  fastened  to  the  shoulders  by 
a  thread  of  silver.  The  body,  washed  and 
drenched  with  perfumes,  was  laid,  clothed 
in  a  vestment  of  white  linen,  upon  an 
open  bier,  and  carried  to  the  Chapel  of 
Our  Lady,  where  it  was  placed  in  front  of 
the  great  altar.  A  crown  was  fixed  upon 
the  nead,  and  a  sceptre  set  in  the  right 
hand  ;  and  thus,  in  pomp  and  splendor,  as 
at  the  burial  of  a  king,  the  corpse  of  Ma* 
saniello  lay  in  state.  For  many  hours  the 
crowd  continued  to  stream  past  the  spot; 
a  rain  of  flowers  fell  ceaselessly  upon  the 
body ;  and  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  and  the 
mournful  music  of  the  organ,  were  mingled 
with  the  constant  sound  of  weeping. 

At  length,  when  the  sun  was  siakiog, 


the  bier  was  placed  upon  a  lofty  car,  and 
drawn  by  coal-black  horses  through  the 
streets.  Five  days  before,  along  that  very 
road,  the  hero  of  the  hour  had  passed  in 
triumph,  amid  the  blaze  of  banners  and 
the  shouting  of  the  crowd.  Now,  black 
hangings  drooped  from  everv  window; 
faces  dark  with  sorrow  crowded  both  sides 
of  the  way.  Before  the  hearse  a  thousand 
priests,  in  stoles  of  white,  walked  with 
censers  in  their  hands  and  crosses  lifted ; 
behind  it,  muffled  drums  and  trumpets 
played  a  solemn  march.  Then  came  a 
company  of  men-at-arms,  with  spears  re- 
versed and  colors  drooping;  and  then 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  of  the 
people. 

The  solemn  pageant  wound  its  way 
through  all  the  quarters  of  the  city.  At 
length  it  turned  again  towards  the  church. 
The  organ  broke  forth  into  the  last  ma- 
jestic service  of  the  dead.  A  stone  was 
lifted  in  the  marble  pavement;  and  there, 
with  more  than  royal  splendor,  amidst  the 
blaze  of  torches  and  the  strains  of  solemn 
music,  the  dark  house  closed  forever 
above  the  dust  of  Masaniello. 


From  The  English  lUostnited  MaguiiM. 
A  SECRET  INHERITANCE. 

by  b.  l.  farjeon. 
Book  the  Second. 

XXIII. 

It  was  not  till  at  least  an  hour  after- 
wards that  I  remembered  the  promise  I 
had  given  to  Emilius.  Carew  still  slept, 
and  had  not  stirred  from  the  position  in 
which  I  had  found  him.  Two  or  three 
times  I  made  a  gentle  effort  to  remove 
from  beneath  his  liand  the  papers  I  had 
found  in  the  secret  drawer,  but  as  my  de- 
sign could  not  be  accomplished  without 
violence,  I  abandoned  it.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  had  read  them, 
and  his  tenacious  hold  upon  them  denoted 
that  he  had  formed  some  strong  resolution 
with  respect  to  them.  With  the  intention 
of  fulfilling  my  promise  to  Emilius,  I  softly 
left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Carew,  sitting  in  a  room  above 
with  Mildred,  heard  my  movements,  and 
swifdy  and  noiselessly  glided  down  the 
stairs.  In  a  low  tone  I  made  her  ac- 
quainted with  what  had  passed  between 
me  and  Emilius,  and  I  perceived  that  she 
was  not  unprepared  for  Emilius^s  demand 
for  an  interview.    When  I  repeated  to 
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her  Emtlius^s  words,  "  Tell  her  she  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  me,  and  that  the  faith 
I  have  in  her  will  not  allow  me  to  believe 
that  she  will  conspire  to  rob  my  life  of  the 
one  joy  it  contains  for  me,**  she  clasped 
her  hands  across  her  eyes,  and  remained 
so  for  a  little  while. 

**  It  is  his  due,"  she  said,  but  though  she 
strove  to  speak  calmly  she  could  not  con- 
trol her  trembling  voice  and  quivering 
lips  ;  *'  I  must  see  nim." 

♦*  When  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  I  cannot  at  this  moment  decide,"  she 
replied.  **I  must  have  time  to  reflect. 
Meanwhile,  there  lies  our  first  care.** 

She  pointed  to  the  study  in  which  her 
husband  slept. 

**  You  understand  that  he  is  determined 
to  see  you  before  another  day  and  night 
have  passed  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  understand.** 

'*  How  is  Mildred  ?  " 

**  Bright  and  well,  with  the  exception 
that  she  is  concerned  about  me.  She  sus- 
pects nothing.'* 

'*  It  is  better  so.  Trouble  comes  soon 
enough.'* 

^  Indeed,  indeed ! "  she  murmured,  with 
a  strangely  pathetic  note  in  her  voice  — 
as  though  she  were  pitying  herself.  '*  If 
we  but  knew  —  if  we  but  knew  I  But  to 
do  everything  for  the  best  —  what  can 
one  do  more?  A  heavy  punishment  is 
about  to  fall  upon  me,  and  yet  I  thought 
I  was  acting  right.  Go  to  my  husband. 
He  may  need  you  when  he  wakes.** 

She  glided  up  the  stairs  to  Mildred*s 
room,  and  I  re-entered  the  study.  Carew 
still  slept,  and  I  remained  at  my  vigil  till 
noon  without  observing  any  change  in 
him.  In  addition  to  my  position  being 
one  of  embarrassment,  I  found  my^self 
laboring  under  a  feeline  of  exhaustion.  I 
had  had  no  rest,  and  had  passed  a  long 
and  anxious  day  and  night.  Insensibly 
iny  eyes  closed;  I  struggled  against  na- 
ture *s  demand,  but  it  was  too  imperative 
to  be  successfully  resisted,  and  at  length 
I  fell  asleep.  So  thoroughly  worn  out  was 
I  that  it  was  evening  before  I  awoke. 

Carew,  also  awake,  was  gazing  at  me 
as  I  opened  my  eyes. 

**  I  would  not  disturb  you,"  he  said. 
**  You  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  exhaust- 
ed." 

**  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was,"  I  ob- 
served, with  an  attempt  at  lightness. 
•*  Have  you  been  awake  long?  " 

*•  For  some  hours,"  he  replied. 

I  glanced  at  the  table ;  the  papers  were 
still  there ;  his  eyes  followed  the  direction 
of  mine  and  he  nodded  gently. 


**  Have  you  remained  with  me  the  whole 
time  ?  **  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  no.  I  left  the  room  two  or  three 
times.  My  wife  looked  in  occasionally  to 
see  if  you  still  slept.'*  He  motioned  with 
his  hand  to  a  comer  of  the  table,  and  I 
saw  bread,  and  meat,  and  wine  there. 
"  Eat,*'  he  said  ;  "  you  must  be  hungry." 

I  was  glad  of  the  food,  and  the  wine 
gave  me  strength.  Carew  himself  drank 
two  glasses. 

*•  We  are  but  poor,  gross  creatures,*'  he 
said,  "  dependent  upon  a  crumb  of  bread 
for  the  life  we  think  so  wonderful.  Is  the 
scheme  which  created  it  monstrous  or 
beneficent  ?  Is  it  the  work  of  an  angel  or 
a  devil  ?    Have  you  finished  ?  ** 

••  Yes." 

**  Something  is  necessary  between  you 
and  me,  something  which  must  not  remain 
unspoken.  The  time  for  concealments, 
evasions,  self-delusions,  torturing  doubts 
(now  cleared  up,  fatally),  is  at  an  end." 

**One  question  first,"  I  said,  thinking 
of  Emilius ;  **  has  Mrs.  Carew  left  the 
house  during  the  time  I  have  slept  ?  " 

**No;  I  forbade  her.  I  have  still  for 
some  few  hours  a  will  of  my  own.'*  He 
touched  the  papers  written  bv  his  father. 
••  After  I  left  you  here  yesteroay,  you  dis- 
covered these  ?  " 

"  I  discovered  them  before  you  gave  me 
the  record  of  your  life  to  read.** 

"You  have  read  it?" 

•*  Every  word.*' 

"  Had  my  father's  record  been  dtscov* 
ered  when  I  was  a  youne  man,  had  he 
dealt  by  me  justly  instead  of  mercifully, 
what  evil  mi^ht  have  been  averted!  I 
have  no  intention  of  vi'asting  time  by  idle 
words,  by  vain  regrets.  I  have  fixed  my 
course.  I  seek  some  enlightenment  from 
vou.  Tell  me  all  that  passed  within  j^our 
Knowledge  since  I  spoke  to  you  last  ni^ht 
at  the  door  of  this  room.  Keep  nothing 
from  me.  Absolute  frankness  is  due  from 
you  to  me,  and  I  claim  it.  Believe  me,  I 
am  animated  by  but  one  supreme  desire  — 
a  desire  for  justice.  All  lighter  senti* 
ments  are  dead  within  me,  except  pity  for 
the  lady  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  my 
wife.  I  loved  her  with  a  very  pure  and 
complete  love.  I  dare  not  wrong  her  by 
saying  I  love  her  still  —  and  yet,  and  yet 
—  You  see,  I  am  still  human ;  that  is 
the  worst  of  it.    Tell  me  all." 

I  did  so,  concealing  nothing,  softening 
nothine.  I  faithfully,  mercilessly  de- 
scribea  the  events  of  the  night  that  had 
passed  —  his  leaving  the  house,  his  wife's 
entreaties  that  I  should  follow  him  to  pre- 
vent the  committal  of  a  dreadful  deed,  my 
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doing  so,  his  movements  in  his  search 
through  the  grounds  dagger  in  hand,  the 
strange  intelligence  which,  asleep  as  he 
was,  directed  those  movements,  fortu- 
nately unsuccessful,  his  return  to  the 
house,  locking  me  out,  ray  discovery  and 
interview  with  Emilius,  and  finally  my 
entrance  into  the  study,  where  he  sat 
asleep,  his  hand  firmly  guarding  the  pa- 
pers I  had  found  in  the  secret  drawer. 

He  listened  quietly  and  attentively,  and 
did  not  interrupt  me  by  a  word.  It  was 
with  a  feeling  of  apprehension  that  I 
approached  Emilius's  description  of  his 
dream,  in  which  had  been  pictured  the 
murder  of  Eric,  but  no  outward  sign  was 
visible  in  Carew  to  denote  agitation.  The 
onlv  question  he  asked  was  with  reference 
to  Emilius's  desire  for  an  interview  with 
Mrs.  Carew.  Could  I  discover  a  reason 
for  it?  I  answered  that  I  could  not,  but 
that  there  must  be  some  powerful  reason 
that  Emilius,  free  from  prison,  should 
journey  to  England  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  the  interview. 

**  I  have  no  remembrance  of  leaving  the 
house  last  night,"  said  Carew,  **  and  upon 
other  evidence  than  that  which  is  fur- 
nished to  me,  should  scout  the  tale  as  a 
monstrous  invention.  But  it  is  not  for  me 
to  doubt.  I  was  born  into  a  fatal  inher- 
itance, and  I  must  suffer  for  it." 

•*  How  ?  "  I  cried.  "  The  past  is  past ; 
there  is  no  undoing  it  If  you  think  of 
invoking  the  law,  vou  may  banish  the 
idea ;  it  cannot  toucli  you.'* 

**  From  the  hour  that  I  read  my  father's 
confession,"  said  Carew,  "  I  became  a  law 
unto  myself.  I  will  not  pain  you  by  ask- 
ing whether  vou  believe  me  guilty  or  no ; 
you  cannot  ao  otherwise  than  look  upon 
me  as  a  monster,  as  I  look  upon  myself. 
The  law  cannot  touch  me,  I  believe ;  and 
well  do  I  know  that  not  only  what  has 
been  done  cannot  be  undone,  but  that  it 
cannot  be  atoned  for.  But  the  future 
must  be  secured.  My  father  wrote  that 
the  one  consolation  he  had  was  that  he 
endeavored  to  perform  his  duty.  He  did 
not  so  endeavor.  His  duty  was  to  en- 
lighten me,  an  innocent  being,  while  my 
parents  lived,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
inheritance  transmitted  to. me.  Then  I 
might  have  done  what  it  is  incumbent 
upon  me  to  do  now.  At  least,  if  I  had  not 
the  courage  for  that,  I  should  not  have 
cast  a  blight  upon  the  life  of  a  pure  and 
white-souled  lady.  You  are  an  authority 
upon  the  disease  of  insanity,  and  the  dit- 
ferent  forms  in  which  it  presents  itself  in 
human  beings ;  and  you  must  be  aware 
that  it  would  be  a  aifficult  task  to  find 


doctors  who  would  declare  me  to  be  mad. 
Setting  aside  the  sufferings  of  regret,  my 
mind  is  as  clear  and  logical  as  your  own 
or  any  man's.  My  reason  —  is  it  crooked, 
warped  ?  No,  it  is  clear  as  a  lake,  and  I 
can^see  straight  on  to  the  end.  In  my 
sleep  I  am  another  being.  Granted.  But 
what  crime  can  human  evidence  bring 
home  to  my  door  ?  None.  What  guilt  is 
mine,  others  have  sufiEered  for,  and  the 
law  is  satisfied  that  it  did  not  stumble. 
Emilius  can  come  forward  and  sav, '  That 
monster  killed  my  brother.'  Tnev  will 
ask  for  evidence,  and  he  will  relate  a 
dream.  *You  are  a  madman,'  they  will 
declare.  You  saw  me  last  night  prowling 
round  my  house  in  search  of  whom  ?  In 
search  of  an  enemv  who  lon^  years  ago 
was  my  enemy,  ana  who,  having  endured 
the  punishment  inflicted  bv  the  law  for  a 
crime  which  he  was  proved  to  have  com- 
mitted, comes  now  to  England  to  injure 
and  rob  me.  So  sensitive  am  I  respecting 
the  safety  of  my  wife  and  daughter  that 
even  in  my  sleep  I  protect  them.  A  sub- 
ject I  for  admiration.  No  hand,  no  voice, 
would  be  raised  in  horror  against  me ;  I 
should  be  lauded,  praised,  set  up  as  an 
example,  while  Emilius  would  be  regarded 
with  loathing.  Yet  he  is  a  martyr,  and  I 
am  a  devil.  Who  is  to  punish  me  ?  Are 
there  other  men  as  I  am?  If  so,  there 
should  be  a  law  to  destroy  them  while 
they  are  young,  before  they  are  ripe  for 
mischief.  It  would  be  a  simple  safe* 
guard." 

As  he  had  sat  in  silence  listening  to  me, 
so  now  I  sat  in  silence  listening  to  him. 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  passion  in  his 
voice;  it  was  calm  and  judicial.  Even 
when  he  called  himself  a  devil  there  was 
no  deviation  from  this  aspect  of  absolute 
composure. 

"What  wrote  my  father?"  he  con- 
tinued. **  What  wrote  he  —  too  late  ?  *  I 
most  solemnly  adjure  him  never  to  marry, 
never  to  link  his  life  with  that  of  an  inno- 
cent being.  If  his  heart  is  moved  to  love 
he  must  pluck  the  sentiment  out  by  the 
roots,  must  fly  from  it  as  from  a  horror 
which  blenches  the  cheek  to  contemplate. 
Our  race  must  die  with  him ;  not  one  must 
live  after  him  to  perpetuate  it.  I  lay  this 
injunction  most  solemnly  upon  him ;  if  be 
violate  it,  he  will  be  an  incredible  mon- 
ster.' "  In  making  this  quotation  he  did 
not  refer  to  the  written  pages ;  word  for 
word,  he  repeated  it  bv  heart.  It  was  a 
proof  how  deeply  upon  fiis  mind  and  heart 
were  graven  his  father's  fatal  confession. 

*'  Thus  said  my  father,  but  he  said  it  not 
in  time.    He  failed  in  his  duty,  and  led 
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me  into  worse  than  error.  Well  do  I  now 
understand  the  mystery  of  my  early  home, 
of  my  boyhood's  life.  Why  did  he  not 
kill  me?  God  and  man  would  have  ap- 
plauded the  deed." 

Had  it  not  been  that  he  paused  here,  as 
though  he  had  finished  what  he  had  to 
say,  T  doubt  whether  I  should  have  spoken, 
so  overwhelmed  was  I  bv  this  merciless 
self-analysis  and  self-condemnation.  But 
the  silence  enabled  me  to  recover  myself, 
to  think  of  other  matters  than  himself. 

•*  You  told  me,"  I  said, "  that  you  forbade 
vour  wife  to  leave  the  house.  Then  she 
has  not  seen  Emilius  ?  " 

"  No.    She  will  see  him  to-morrow." 

^  He  says  he  must  see  her  this  day  or 
night  He  expects  me  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  result  of  his  message  to  Mrs. 
Carew." 

''  Go  to  him  and  implore  him  to  leave  it 
till  to-morrow.  Then  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  but  a  few  hours — and  he 
has  waited  so  many  years.  His  mission 
cannot  be  so  urgent." 

•*  He  declares  it  is." 

**  He  is  possessed  by  a  just  fury.  It  is 
his  intention,  I  suppose,  to  denounce  me 
to  my  wife.  The  one  joy  in  life  that 
remams  to  him  is  the  joy  of  making  the 
woman  who  loved  me  shnnk  from  me  as 
from  a  pestilence.  That  joy  shall  be  his 
—  to-morrow ;  and  if  then  he  is  not  con- 
tent, I  will  submit  myself  to  him  as  he 
shall  dictate.  You  can  assure  him  of  my 
honesty  in  this." 

"You  forget,"  I  urged.  "He  desired 
me  to  tell  your  wife  that  his  errand  was 
not  one  of  revenge." 

"  He  is  justified  in  usinj;  anv  subterfuge 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  her.  If  she 
had  reason  to  believe  that  he  came  to  in- 
jure me  she  would  not  see  him.  Go  to 
him,  and  tell  htm  to-morrow.  Tell  him 
also  that  I  have  pronounced  judgment 
upon  myself." 

I  had  no  choice  but  to  comply.  He 
spoke  with  a  force  and  a  decision  there 
was  no  gainsaying. 

XXIV. 

I  HAVE  omitted  to  mention  that  a  letter 
was  delivered  to  me  from  my  son  Re^nald. 
It  was  written  in  London,  almost  imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival  there.  There 
were  in  it  about  twenty  words  in  relation 
to  the  business  I  haa  entrusted  to  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  absence  ; 
the  remainmg  three  and  a  half  pae;es  were 
filled  with  rhapsodies  upon  Mildred.  It 
was  Mildred,  Mildred,  nothing  and  nobody 
but  Mildred.    She  was  the  light  of  bis 


life,  the  hope,  the  joy  of  it ;  nothing  else 
but  Mildred  was  worth  living  for;  noc 
even  I,  his  old  father,  who  never  thought, 
who  never  would  think,  any  sacrifice  too 

freat  to  make  for  his  son's  happiness, 
did  not  complain,  and  I  do  not;  it 
is  the  way  of  things,  and  we  old  ones 
must  stand  aside,  and  be  humbly  grateful 
that  we  are  allowed  to  witness  the  happi- 
ness which  we  have  done  our  utmost  to 
bring  about.  Not  that  this  was  the  case 
with  Reginald  and  myself.  The  duty 
devolving  upon  me  was  to  prevent,  not  to 
assist  in,  the  accomplishment  of  his  dear- 
est hopes.  How  would  the  lad  take  it  ? 
Would  he  look  upon  me  as  his  enemy? 
Would  he  thrust  me  aside,  and  rush  wilcfly 
to  a  fate  I  shuddered  even  to  contem- 
plate? Would  not  the  example  before 
nim  serve  as  a  warning  ?  I  could  not  say. 
The  more  I  thought  of  the  matter  the 
more  disturbed  I  oecame.  Certainly,  he 
could  not  marry  Mildred  without  Carew's 
consent,  and  that,  I  knew,  would  be  with- 
held. The  true  story  of  her  husband's 
life  could  not  be  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  Mrs.  Carew ;  and  knowing 
it,  she  would  not  allow  Mildred  to  wed. 
If  necessary,  Mildred  herself  must  be  told 
how  impossible  it  was  that  she  should 
ever  think  of  marriaze,  and  she  would 
refuse  my  son.  Ana  Reginald's  heart 
would  be  broken.  Of  that  I  was  con- 
vinced. It  would  be  a  blow  from  which 
he  would  never  recover. 

These  were  my  reflections  as  I  went 
out  into  the  grounds  of  Rosemullion  to 
seek  Emilius.  I  had  not  lon^  or  far  to 
seek.  Near  the  copse  in  which  he  was 
concealed  the  previous  night  he  suddenly 
presented  himself. 

"  I  have  been  looking  and  waiting  for 
you  all  day,"  he  said.  **  Can  you  realize 
the  torture  I  am  suffering  ?  " 

I  did  not  answer  his  question,  but  gave 
him  an  account  of  what  I  had  done,  and 
then  I  conveyed  Gabriel  Carew's  message 
to  him. 

"  To  wait  till  to-morrow !  "  Emilius  ex- 
claimed. *'He  asks,  he  implores  me  to 
wait  till  then  ? " 

"  I  have  told  you,"  I  said.  "  It  seems 
to  me  not  unreasonable." 

"It  seems  to  you  —  it  seems  to  you  I " 
he  repeated  in  petulant  excitement ;  and 
the  next  moment  begged  my  pardon  for 
speaking  so  to  me,  who  had  proved  myself 
his  friend.  "  But  you  do  not  know  this 
fiend  —  you  do  not  know  of  what  he  is 
capable !  You  believe  what  I  have  told 
you  of  the  eternal  wrong  he  has  inflicted 
upon  me^-a  wrong  for  which   he  can 
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never  hope  to  be  forgiven  in  this  world  or 
the  next.  You  believe  it,  and  yet  you  say 
he  is  justified  in  asking  me  to  wait  till  he 
has  had  time  to  carry  out  the  secret  de- 
sign he  has  formed  to  prevent  me  from 
obtaining  justice.  You  believe  it,  and  yet 
you  justify  him.  O  God  in  Heaven!  Is 
there,  has  there  ever  been,  justice  on 
earth?  And  I  am  to  wait,  who  have 
waited  for  twenty  years,  who  have  suffered 
unjustly  for  twenty  years.  And  I  am  to 
stand  aside  while  he  completes  his  work 
and  dashes  the  cup  of  happiness  from  my 
lips!  No!  Again  and  again,  no  1  This 
night  is  my  limit.  Before  it  passes  I  will 
see  Mrs.  Carew,  and  she  shall  right  me. 
You  can  tell  this  to  the  monster  yonder 
who  has  juggled  you  so  successfully.** 

I  endeavored  to  argue,  to  reason  with 
him,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  me.  So 
I  left  him,  his  last  words  being  that  noth- 
ing on  earth  should  move  him  from  his 
resolve. 

XXV. 

The  clock  struck  nine  as  I  re-entered 
the  house.  A  servant  accosted  me  with  a 
message  from  Mrs.  Carew,  requesting  me 
to  go  to  her  in  the  little  room  in  which 
Carew  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  tea  with 
her  —  the  apartment  he  had  described  as 
a  sanctuary  of  rest. 

Mrs.  Carew  was  alone. 

**  My  husband  is  asleep,'*  she  said, 
*'  and  asked  me  to  see  that  he  was  not  dis- 
turbed. He  told  me  that  you  had  gone 
out  to  see  Emilius,  who  was  to  come 
here  to-morrow  morning.  Have  you  seen 
him?'* 

**  Yes,  but  he  declares  he  will  not  wait. 
He  insists  upon  seeing  you  to-nic^ht.** 

"  Poor  Emilius !  It  is  but  a  few  hours 
longer.  He  must  have  patience  till  to- 
morrow. Deeply  as  I  pity  him,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  delay,  for  it  gives  me  time 
to  make  a  confession  to  you.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  should  have  been  made 
before  —  but  now  it  is  imperative.  I  have 
been  praying  for  strength.  My  husband 
prayed  with  me.  In  the  days  of  our 
courtship,  when  he  and  the  good  priest  of 
Nerac  were  friends,  Mr.  Carew  was  in  the 
habit  of  accompanying  me  and  my  dear 
parents  to  church  ;  but  for  many  years  he 
nas  not  entered  a  place  of  worship.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  betray  his  confidence,  but 
was  he  not  more  composed  when  you  left 
him  ?  ** 

'*  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  a  certain  course  —  he  did  not 
explain  it  to  me,  nor  did  I  ask  him  to  do 
so  —  which  might  be  the  means  of  atoning 


for  the  errors  of  the  past.  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  say  more ;  what  passed  between 
us  I  regard  as  in  sacred  confidence.*' 

"  I  am  glad  he  has  you  to  rely  on,"  said 
Mrs.  Carew.  "  He  came  to  me  voluntarily 
an  hour  ago,  and  the  conversation  we  had 
has  done  me  good.  He  was  wonderfully 
gentle  and  humble  —  but  indeed,  Mr. 
Carew  was  never  arrogant  —  and  I  gath- 
ered the  impression  that  he  had  in  some 
way  discovered  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  walking  abroad  during  the  night  and 
causing  me  distress  of  mind.  He  spoke 
kindly,  too,  of  poor  Emilius,  and  said  he 
hoped  to  be  forgiven  for  any  wrong  he 
had  done  that  unhappy  man  in  the  past 
The  air  is  very  sweet  to-night,  is  it  not  ?  " 

*•  I  have  been  in  some  anxiety  myself," 
I  said  haltingly,  scarcely  knowing  now  to 
reply  to  the  question,  which  appeared  to 
me  a  stranze  one  at  that  moment,  *'  and 
have  scarcely  noticed ;  but  there  is  a  soft 
air  blowing,  and  the  night  is  fine.*' 

*'  You  are  anxious  aTOut  Reginald,"  she 
said,  "and  Mildred?" 

"  Yes,'*  I  said,  surprised  that  she  should 
approach  the  subject 

She  pressed  my  hand.  *'  Mr.  Carew, 
when  he  was  here  with  me,  said  the  air 
was  peculiarly  sweet,  and  I  gather  the 
impression  from  him.  It  is  always  so 
with  one  we  love.  I  questioned  myself 
whether  I  should  impart  to  him  what  I 
am  about  to  impart  to  you,  but  he  ap- 
peared to  be  so  much  in  need  of  rest  that 
I  decided  not  to  agitate  him.  I  trust  he 
will  foreive  me  when  I  make  my  confes- 
sion to  nim  to-morrow.  To-night  you  will 
counsel,  you  will  advise  me  ?  " 

"  Command  me  entirely,*'  I  said. 

"  I  thank  you.    I  have  wished  Mildred 

food-night  also,  and  we  shall  be  quite  un- 
isturbed.  She  has  received  a  letter  from 
your  Reginald,  and  is  replying  to  it.  A 
lovine  task  to  a  younz  girl  in  her  posi* 
tion.'°  I  winced,  and  determined  that  the 
night  should  not  pass  without  my  acquaint- 
ing Mrs.  Carew  with  my  views  respecting 
the  impossibility  of  a  marriage  between 
Mildred  and  Reginald.  A  knock  at  the 
door  here  caused  Mrs.  Carew  to  call 
"  Come  in." 

A  servant  entered  with  keys,  which  he 
handed  to  his  mistress. 

"  All  the  doors  are  securely  fastened  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  servant 

*'  Come  to  me,"  she  said,  "  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  keys." 

When  we  were  alone  Mrs.  Carew  said 
that  before  she  commenced  she  wished  to 
see  that  her  husband  was  sleeping  weU, 
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and  I  accompanied  her  to  his  room.  He 
was  lying  on  his  right  side,  breathing 
calmly  and  peacefully.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain intentness  in  the  expression  of  his 
features,  as  though  even  in  his  sleep  his 
mind  was  bent  upon  some  fixed  resolve, 
bat  otherwise  I  was  surprised,  after  what 
he  had  gone  through,  that  he  should  be  so 
quiet  and  composed.  I  had  never  before 
realized  how  piowerful  was  the  face  I  was 
now  gazing  on ;  the  firm  lips,  the  large 
nose,  the  broad  forehead,  were  indications 
of  intellectual  power.  No  sign  of  weak- 
ness was  apparent,  none  of  indecision  or 
wavering.  He  was  a  man  capable  of  a 
great  career. 

'^My  dear  father  used  to  say,**  said 
Mrs.  Cirew,  '*  that  Mr.  Carew's  mind  was 
the  most  comprehensive  be  had  ever  met 
with." 

She  stooped  and  kissed  him  lightly  on 
the  forehead,  without  disturbing  him.  We 
trod  gentlv  out  of  the  room. 

**  He  will  have  a  good  night,"  she  said. 
•*  I  must  go  up  to  Mildred's  room."  The 
light  was  shining  through  the  crevices  of 
the  door. 

"  Not  asleep,  Mildred  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Ca- 
rew  softly. 

**  No,  mamma.    I  shall  be,  soon." 

•*  Don't  remain  up  too  long,  my  dear." 

•*  No,  mamma." 

**  Good-night,  Mildred." 

**  Good-night,  dear  mamma.    Mamma  ?  " 

"  Yes,  child  I " 

"  I  have  just  given  Reginald  your  love." 

•*  That  is  right,  my  dear," 

*'And  I  have  told  him  not  to  remain 
away  too  long." 

"That  is  right,  my  dear." 

"  Good-night,  dearest  mamma." 

••  Good-night,  my  dearest." 

^  Alas  for  Reginald ! "  I  thought,  as  we 
descended  the  stairs.  "  Alas  for  the  hopes 
oC  that  young  girl ! " 

In  her  own  apartment  Mrs.  Carew  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  by  her  husband's 
wish  the  lower  doors  were  securely  fas- 
tened, and  the  keys  given  to  her.  "  In 
order,"  she  said,  "that  it  might  not  be  in 
his  power  to  leave  the  house  in  his  sleep 


He  did  not 
thought" 


say   so,  but  that  was   his 


XXVI. 

I  RELATE  in  my  own  words  the  strange 
story  Mrs.  Carew  imparted  to  me.  Al- 
though she  had  erred,  her  confession  was 
like  a  rift  of  sweet  light  in  the  dark  clouds 
which  hung  over  Rosemullion.  It  brought 
more  than  hope  and  comfort  to  my  old 
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heart  —  it  broueht  joy.  In  a  very  few 
moments  you  will  understand  the  meaning 
of  my  words. 

Transport  yourself  back  to  the  village 
of  Nerac,  a  year  after  the  marriage  of 
Lauretta  and  Gabriel  Carew.  Business 
of  a  particular  nature  took  Carew  from 
Nerac  for  a  space  of  three  months;  he 
was  absent  that  time,  much  against  his 
will,  for  his  wife  was  near  her  confine- 
ment This  took  place  safely  two  weeks 
after  his  departure,  and  he  was  dulv  in- 
formed of  the  event.  All  was  well  at 
home;  Lauretta  and  her  baby  girl  were 
thriving.  The  days  and  the  weeks  passed 
until  two  months  went  by.  Carew,  in  his 
letters  to  his  wife,  expressed  the  profound- 
est  joy  at  this  precious  home  blessing. 
Smarting  as  he  was  during  that  peri^ 
from  the  Rowing  coldness  of  the  villagers 
towards  him,  and  chafing  at  the  injustice 
of  the  world,  he  placed  an  extravagant 
value  upon  this  baby  girl,  who  would  be, 
he  saicf,  a  charm  against  all  evil.  He 
longed  for  the  time  when  he  could  bold 
this  blessing  in  his  loving  arms  ;  now  his 
happiness  was  complete ;  be  asked  for  no 
greater  treasure.  In  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  new  young  life  he  would 
find  solace  and  consolation.  His  wife 
was  enjoined  to  take  the  most  tender  care 
of  their  child.  "You  and  she  are  one," 
Carew  wrote.  "  Each  is  incomplete  with- 
out the  other.  I  cannot  think  of  vou  now 
apart  Were  I  to  lose  one  my  liie  would 
be  plunged  into  darkness."  Then  befell 
an  event  which  brought  horror  and  grief 
to  Lauretta.  It  happened  that  her  nurse 
had  fallen  sick,  and  was  compelled  to  go 
to  her  own  home ;  there  was  no  other 
female  servant  in  the  establishment  capa- 
ble of  undertaking  a  nurse's  duties,  and 
Lauretta  therefore  took  them  cheerfullv 
on  herself.  Two  months,  as  I  have  saicf, 
had  passed  after  the  birth  of  the  baby  girl. 
Carew  was  expected  home  in  a  fortnight. 

In  the  dead  of  night,  when  all  in  the 
house  were  asleep,  with  the  exception  of 
Lauretta,  she,  watching  by  the  cradle  of 
her  baby,  heard  a  sound  of  moaning  with- 
out. Sne  listened  intently;  it  was  her 
own  name  that  she  heard  uttered  in  ac- 
cents of  deepest  pain  and  suffering.  It 
was  a  wild  night ;  heavy  rain  was  falling, 
the  wind  was  raging;  and  through  the 
sounds  of  the  storm  came  the  wailing  of 
her  name,  with  half-choked  sobs  and  en- 
treaties for  help  and  pity. 

It  was  but  an  hour  oeiore  that  Lauretta, 
awakinp;,  had  heard  proceed  from  her  baby 
girl,  lying  in  the  cradle  by  her  bedside, 
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some  light  sounds  of  difficult  breathing^ 
which  had  alarmed  her.  She  got  up  and 
dressed,  and  tended  her  bady,  who,  after 
a  while,  seemed  a  little  easier;  but  with 
the  natural  anxiety  of  a  youne  mother 
Lauretta  remained  awake  watching  her 
child. 

The  moans  for  help  outside  appeared 
to  be  especially  addressed  to  her  and  to 
her  alone,  and  she  seemed  to  recognize 
the  voice.  She^  crept  softly  down,  and 
unfastened  the  door. 

*•  Who  is  there  ?  "  she  asked,  during  a 
lull  in  the  storm. 

The  answer  came  —  "  Patricia !  Help 
me !    Oh,  help  me,  and  let  no  one  knbw  I  '* 

It  was  £milius*s  wife. 

Lauretta  assisted  her  indoors.  The 
poor  girl  was  in  a  pitiable  plight.  Fam- 
ished, ragged,  penniless,  with  a  baby  in 
her  arms.  Both  were  wringing  wet.  The 
pelting  rain  had  soaked  them  through  and 
through. 

Throbbing  with  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion Lauretta  quickly  undressed  Patricians 
baby,  and  put  it  in  her  own  warm  bed. 
They  had  by  this  time  reached  Lauretta^s 
bedroom,  in  which  her  own  child  was 
lying.  Lauretta  wished  to  call  the  ser- 
vants, but  Patricia  sobbed  that  she  would 
fly  the  house  if  any  eyes  but  Lauretta*s 
rested  on  her.  It  appeared,  according  to 
the  poor  girFs  story,  that  her  father  was 
in  pursuit  of  her,  and  had  vowed  to  kill 
her  and  her  baby. 

'*He  will  kill  me  — he  will  kill  me!'* 
moaned  Patricia.  **  No  one  must  know 
I  have  been  here  but  yoa  —  no  one,  no 
one ! " 

And  then  she  rocked  herself  hysteri- 
cally and  cried,  **  What  will  become  of  my 
poor  baby  girl — what  will  become  of  her? 
I  heard  that  your  husband  was  not  here, 
and  it  gave  me  courage  to  crawl  to  you. 
Not  that  it  matters  much.  It  isn*t  for 
myself  I  care.  My  father  may  kill  me  — 
I  nave  not  long  to  live — but  ray  baby,  my 
baby !  Oh,  save  my  darling,  save  her  for 
the  sake  of  my  innocent  Emilius !  " 

It  was  then  that  Lauretta  noticed,  for 
the  first  time,  signs  in  Patricia's  face 
which  interpreted  by  her  fear  and  the  poor 
girl's  words,  seemed  to  be  signs  of  ap- 
proaching death.  And  still  Patricia  in- 
sisted that  she  would  not  remain  in  the 
house ;  no  force  or  entreaties  could  make 
her. 

**  Wliat  then  can  I  do  for  ^ou  ?  "  asked 
Lauretta ;  she  had  already  given  Patricia 
food  and  money. 

•*  Take  care  of  ray  child,"  replied  Patri- 
cia.   "Bring  her  up  as  your  own.    Let 
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her  never  know  her  father's  disgrace,  her 
mother's  shame.  It  will  be  an  angel's 
deed  I  For  pity's  sake,  do  not  deny  me  I 
You  are  rich,  and  can  afford  the  charity  -~ 
and  if  in  your  husband's  life  there  has 
been  g^ilt,  this  act  of  charity  will  atone 
for  it.  See  here — look  on  her  innocent 
face.  Having  the  power,  you  have  not 
the  heart  to  deny  me.  Ah,  if  your  angel 
mother  were  alive,  I  should  appeal  to  her, 
and  should  not  appeal  in  vain  !  She  loved 
Emilius,  and  believed  in  his  innocence  — 
yes,  to  the  last  she  believed  in  it.  I  know 
It  for  a  certainty.  You,  too,  loved  my 
poor  martyred  husband,  and  he  loved  and 
honored  you  and  yours,  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  faithful  heart.  He  is  inno- 
cent, innocent,  I  tell  you !  God  forbid 
that  I  should  accuse  any  one  of  being 
|:uilty  —  I  am  too  desperate  and  despair- 
ing, and  my  child's  life,  the  salvation  of 
her  soul,  are  at  stake.  When  your  sainted 
mother  died,  did  all  goodness  die  out  of 
the  world?  Ah,  no  —  it  is  not  possible  ; 
you  live  again  in  her.  In  you  she  lives 
again,  and  all  her  mercy  ana  sweet  kind- 
ness which  caused  us  all,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  to  worship  her,  to  look  upon 
her  as  something  holy.  For  her  sake,  if 
not  for  ray  own,  you  cannot,  cannot  deny 
me  this  charity,  you  who  have  it  in  }'Our 
power  to  grant  it  I " 

All  this,  and  more.  To  say  that  Lau- 
retta's heart  was  touched  is  inadequate; 
it  overflowed ;  it  yearned  to  assist  the 
suffering  mother,  so  near  to  her  through 
her  young  motherhood,  through  the  old 
ties  with  Emilius  and  Eric.  A  choking 
cry  from  her  own  baby  girl  caused  her  to 
rush  to  the  cradle.  Within  the  hour  a 
fatal  circumstance  occurred.  Lauretta's 
baby  drew  her  last  breath. 

It  has  nearly  all  my  days  been  my  be- 
lief that  everytning  in  human  life  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  human  standards.  I  am 
shaken  in  this  belief.  In  this  death  of 
Lauretta's  baby  I  seem  to  see  the  finger 
of  fate. 

Vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  ago- 
nizing grief  of  the  young  mother.  So 
overpowering  was  it  that  she  lost  con* 
sciousness.  She  recovered  her  senses 
when  the  storm  had  passed  and  the  morn- 
ing's light  was  shining  on  her.  When  she 
awoke  to  reality,  what  did  she  see  ? 

Her  husband  had  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly returned  home.  She  was  in  bed, 
and  be  was  sitting  by  her  side. 

**  Gabriel,  Gabriel ! "  she  cried,  and, 
overcome  by  the  terror  of  her  great  loss, 
she  would  have  lost  consciousness  again 
but  for  an  unaccountable  joyousness  in  his 
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manner,  which  mingled  strangely  with  the 
sympathy  he  must  have  felt  for  her  suflFer- 
ing  condition. 

"It  was,  doubtless,  the  storm,"  he  said 
soothingly.  "It  raged  so  fiercely  for  an 
hour  and  more,  that  1  am  told  it  exceeded 
in  violence  anything  of  a  like  kind  that  has 
been  experienced  in  these  parts  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  No  wonder  it  has  had  such 
an  enect  upon  you.  Half  the  trees  in  our 
garden  are  uprooted.  It  hastened  mv 
steps  home,  for  I  know  how  these  convul- 
sions of  nature  affect  you.  But  as  you 
see,  the  danger  has  passed ;  the  sun  is 
shining  brightly ;  but  not  more  brightly 
in  the  heavens  than  it  is  shining  in  my 
heart." 

She  listened  to  him  in  amazement,  and 
raising  herself  in  bed  she  looked  around 
for  Patricia.  She  saw  no  sign  of  the  hap- 
less woman.  The  cradle  m  which  her 
baby  girl  had  died  was  by  the  side  of  the 
bed.  Carew  bent  over  it  and  said  in  a 
tone  of  ecstasy,  — 

"  Mildred  —  Mildred  !  Our  Mildred  — 
our  dear  ewe  lamb !  How  sweetly  and 
soundly  she  sleeps  !  Oh,  my  darling  wife  ! 
What  care  I  for  the  injustice  of  the  world 
now  that  this  treasure  is  ours  ?  My  sweet 
—  my  sweet!  You  recompense  for  all. 
Do  you  know,  Lauretta,  as  travellinorhome 
I  ne'ared  the  beloved  spot  which  contained 
you  and  our  treasure,  my  heart  almost 
stood  still  at  the  fear  that  I  should  not 
find  you  both  well.  And  now  —  how  can 
I  be  sufficiently  grateful  ?  Of  no  account 
to  me  is  all  that  transpires  outside  the 
circle  which  contains  you  and  my  dear 
one  in  the  cradle  here.  I  set  ereat  store 
upon  our  child,  Lauretta.  She  is  to  me  a 
guarantee  of  all  that  is  worth  living  for  in 
the  present  and  the  future.  When  I  ar- 
rived home  and  found  you  prostrate  I  was 
at  first  overwhelmed,  but  I  soon  discovered 
that  you  had  fainted,  and  I  Judged  rightly, 
did  I  not,  dear  wife  of  my  heart,  that,  not 
being  strong,  you  kept  it  from  me  while 
we  were  apart,  in  order  not  to  distress 
me?  But  now  all  is  well  —  all  shall  be 
well.  See,  Lauretta,  she  opens  her  eyes, 
our  darling.  The  question  is  can  I  raise 
her  safely  and  place  her  by  your  side? 
Yes,  it  is  done,  and  I  am  the  happiest 
^ther  in  the  world ! " 

V/as  she  dreaming  ?  In  the  clothes  in 
which  her  child  died  rested  this  child 
of  Patricians,  smiling,  blooming,  laughing 
and  crowing  as  Lauretta  drew  her  to  her 
breast.  Carew^s  delight,  his  gratitude,  his 
worship  for  the  babe  he  believed  to  be  his 
own,  the  superstitious  store  he  set  upon 
her  young  life,  were  so  unbounded,  that 


Lauretta  did  not  dare  to  undeceive  him. 
She  feared,  if  she  told  him  the  truth,  that 
it  would  unsettle  his  reason,  and  produce 
between  her  and  him  a  gulf  which  could 
never  be  bridged  over.  She  accepted 
the  strange  combination  of  circumstances, 
and  held  her  tongue.  Her  own  dear  babe 
was  dead,  but  tliis  new  Mildred,  whom 
she  grew  to  love  truly  as  if  she  were  her 
own,  remained,  and  grew  to  what  she  is,  a 
flower  of  beauty,  goodness,  and  sweetness. 
Nothing  more  did  Lauretta  hear  of  Pa- 
tricia; whether  she  died  or  lived  was 
not  known  to  her.  It  is  but  a  detail  — 
but  necessary  to  complete  the  story  —  to 
state  here  that  Patricia  lived  but  a  few 
months  after  the  occurrence  of  this  strange 
event.  More  important  is  it  to  state  that, 
in  some  unexplained  way,  Emilius  learns 
that  his  daughter  lived,  and  that  the 
Carews  were  bringing  her  up  as  if  she 
were  a  child  of  their  own.  His  term  of 
imprisonment  over,  he  had  come  now  to 
claim  her. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give 
expression  to  my  feelings  of  gratitude  at 
this  wonderful  revelation.  The  despair 
into  which  I  had  fallen  at  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  wrecking  of  my  dear  son  Regi- 
nald's happiness  vanished.  A  fair  future 
lay  still  before  him,  and  the  most  cherished 
hopes  of  his  heart  would  be  realized.  I 
was  sure  that  Emilius  would  not  mar  them. 
A  nature  so  noble  as  his,  so  strong  in 
suffering,  so  heroic  in  the  highest  form  of 
human  endurance,  could  not  lend  itself  to 
the  committal  of  a  petty  act  of  selfish- 
ness whereby  the  child  upon  whose  mem- 
ory he  had  lived  during  his  cruel  and 
unjust  imprisonment  would  be  rendered 
miserable  and  unhappy.  To  this  mar- 
tyred man  I  was  ready  to  bow  my  head, 
ready  to  give  him  my  friendship,  my  sym- 
pathy, my  heart's  best  fruits  of  confidence 
and  esteem.  Thinking  of  him,  I  was 
awed  that  a  man  could  live  through  the 
anguish  that  had  been  his  portion,  and 
still  retain  the  inherent  dignity  and  nobil- 
ity of  a  great  and  noble  nature. 

xxvn. 

"  Hark  !  "  whispered  Mrs.  Carew,  her 
story  told,  and  before  we  had  time  to  de- 
bate upon  the  wisest  course  to  pursue. 
"What  sound  is  that?" 

It  was  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the 
stairs.  In  this  sound  there  was  no  at- 
tempt at  concealment.  The  footsteps 
were  those  of  one  who  desired  his  pres- 
ence to  be  known.  I  divined  instantly 
who  it  was  who,  by  .some  means  unknown 
to  me,  obtaining   an  entrance  into    the 
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house,  was  now  approaching  the  room  in 
which  Mrs.  Carew  and  I  were  sitting.  I 
could  not,  and  did  not  blame  him.  In  his 
place  I  should  have  acted  as  he  was  act- 
ing. 

The  silver  clock  chimed  the  hour  of 
twelve. 

**  You  will  see  him,"  I  said,  rising  to  my 
feet  and  advancing  to  the  door. 

"  See  whom  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Carew,  with 
her  hand  at  her  heart. 

**£milius.  It  is  he  and  no  other  man 
who  is  coming  here.  He  has  a  great 
stake  in  this  house.    He  is  justified. 

"  My  husband  ?  "  she  gasped. 

"Is  safe,  if  you  will  only  be  guided  by 
me.  It  is  your  duty  to'  be  brave  and 
strong.  Never  was  courage  more  needed 
than  at  this  moment.  And  not  only  cour- 
age, but  wisdom.  Decide  quickly.  There 
is  no  time  to  lose." 

"  I  will  be  guided  by  you,"  she  said 
faintly. 

I  threw  open  the  door,  and  saw  Emilius 
standing  in  the  passage,  uncertain  which 
direction  to  take. 

"  Enter,"  I  said  in  a  low  tone.  "  Mrs. 
Carew  is  here.  For  the  sake  of  others  be 
gentle,  and  do  not  alarm  the  house." 

He  entered,  and  Mrs.  Carew  and  he 
stood  face  to  face. 

The  native  dignity  of  the  man  instantly 
asserted  itself.  He  removed  his  ragged 
cap  and  stood  bareheaded  before  her. 
But  there  was  no  cringine  in  his  attitude. 
It  was  perfectly  respectful  —  something, 
indeed,  more  tban  that;  it  was  the  atti- 
tude of  a  man  who  once  was  this  sweet 
lady^s  equal,  and  who,  despite  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world,  still  knew  himself  to  be 
her  equal,  and  worthy  of  the  esteem  she 
once  accorded  to  him.  But  as  he  gazed 
upon  her,  and  she  upon  him,  in  silence  for 
a  few  moments  —  a  silence  which  I  did 
not  dare  to  break  —  his  stem  mood  melted. 
He  saw  and  recognized  her,  as  he  had 
always  seen  and  recognized  her  in  the 
time  that  was  gone,  when  he  was  entitled 
to  hold  up  his  head  among  men  —  but 
never  more  so  in  truth  and  honor  than  now 
—  a  gentle-mannered  lady,  in  whose  face 
shone  the  reflex  of  a  sweet  and  womanly 
nature.  Remembrances  of  the  past  rushed 
upon  him  and  softened  him. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said  humbly. 

And  then  —  tears  filled  my  eyes  as  I  saw 
it,  and  knew  the  suffering  she  was  bravely 
enduring — she  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 
He  bowed  his  head  over  it,  as  for  a  mo- 
ment he  held  it  in  his. 

•*  I  could  not  wait  any  longer,"  he  said 
softly.    *'I   have  entered  like  a  thief  in- 


to your  house  —  but  I  have  waited  so 
long ! " 

"  It  is  I  who  should  ask  for  forgiveness," 
she  said.  "Emilius,  be  merciful  to  me 
and  mine  I " 

"  I  have  no  thought  of  revenge,"  he  said, 
in  a  voice  as  soft  as  her  own.  "I  am  a 
broken-down  man,  with  one  sole  hope. 
But  I  could  not  stand  before  you,  the 
Lauretta  I  loved  with  the  pure  love  of  a 
brother,  if  I  did  not  know  myself  un- 
stained by  crime  or  any  taint  of  dis- 
honor." 

"  I  believe  you,  Emilius,"  she  said. 

"You  believe  me,  Lauretta!"  he  ex- 
claimed, advancing  a  step  towards  her. 

"  I  believe  you,  Emilius,"  she  repeated. 

Had  he  come  with  savage  intent  she 
could  not  more  surely  have  disarmed 
him. 

"  It  is  more  than  I  dared  hope  for,"  he 
said.  "  How  often,  Lauretta,  in  the  gloom 
of  my  prison,  have  I  thought  of  you  and 
your  dear  parents,  of  the  home  of  inno- 
cence and  love  in  which  I  was  ever  a  wel- 
come guest,  of  the  once  happy  village  in 
which  I  was  honored  and  respected! 
Some  crumbs  of  comfort  fell  to  mv  lot, 
some  gleam  of  light  shone  through  the 
darkness.  Had  it  not  been  so,  and  had  I 
not  been  animated  by  another  hope,  I 
might  have  gone  mad.  Good  Father  Dan- 
iel visited  me  regularly,  at  permitted  inter- 
vals, until  he  died.  He  had  the  firmest 
faith  in  my  innocence,  and  he  brought 
me  messages  which  fell  like  heavenly  balm 
upon  my  wounded  spirit.  Your  sainted 
mother  believed  in  my  innocence,  and  she 
bade  him  tell  me  so,  and  that  her  love  for 
me  was  unchanged.  And  now,  you  t  But 
your  mother*s  soul  shines  in  your  eyes. 
It  could  not  have  been  otherwise."  He 
paused  a  moment  or  two,  reflecting  what 
to  say.  "  On  one  of  Father  Daniel*s  vis- 
its he  brought  me  a  letter,  securely  sealed. 
It  was  against  the  prison  rules,  out  that 
did  not  deter  him  from  doing  what  he 
deemed  to  be  right.  I  hastily  concealed 
it,  noting  first,  however,  with  a  beating 
heart,  that  it  was  addressed  to  me  in  my 
wife^s  handwriting.  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  what  it  contained,  and  he  answered 
no ;  and  then,  with  a  grave  face,  he  bade 
me  prepare  for  solemn  news.  I  felt  at 
once  what  was  coming.  Can  you  divine 
my  purpose,  Lauretta,  in  telling  you 
this  ?  " 

"I  think  I  can,"  she  replied.  "Go 
on. 

"  It  was  while  the  jgood  priest  was  on 
a  mission  of  mercy  that  a  villager  came 
to  him  and  said  that  in  a  hut  hard  by  a 
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woman  was  dyings  and,  hearing  that  he  was 
in  the  neighborhood,  begged  hira  to  come 
to  her.  Father  Daniel  went,  and  discov- 
ered that  the  woman  was  Patricia,  my 
wife.  She  was  very  near  to  death,  and 
she  had  only  strength  to  entreat  him  to 
deliver  to  me,  secretly,  a  letter  she  had 
written.  He  promised  to  do  so,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  after  heTeceived  it  from  her 
she  drew  her  last  breath.  Before  she  died 
he  asked  her  after  her  babe — for  Patricia 
was  quite  alone  —  but  she  did  not  seem  to 
understand  him.  Subsequently,  however, 
he  learnt  from  the  villager  that  Patricia 
had  said  her  baby  was  dead.  This  was 
the  mournful  news  which  Father  Daniel 
conveyed  to  me  in  prison.  Despite  his 
attempts  at  consolation,  I  felt  when  he  left 
roe  that  I  was  truly  alone  in  the  world. 
Brother,  wife,  child,  all  dead !  1  prayed  to 
God  to  send  death  to  me  soon.  What  had 
I  to  live  for?  But  there  was  my  wife*s 
letter,  and  before  twenty-four  hours  had 
passed  I  found  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 
Lauretta,  that  letter  informed  me  what  had 
become  of  my  child,  and  it  laid  upon  me 
an  obligation  of  secrecy  for  so  long  a  time 
as  I  was  in  prison.  Patricia  solemnly  ad- 
jured me  not  to  breathe  to  a  living  soul 
that  our  child  lived  in  your  care;  but  I 
was  to  be  released  from  this  obligation 
when  I  was  a  free  man.  Then  I  was  to 
act  as  it  seemed  to  me  right  to  act.  Is 
there  any  need,  Lauretta,  for  me  to  enter 
more  fully  into  the  particulars  of  Patri- 
cia'? letter?" 
"  There  is  no  need,  Emilius." 
"  Except,  perhaps,  to  say  that  when  you 
were  lying  senseless  before  her,  and  your 
tender  blossom  lay  dead  in  its  cradle,  it 
w^as  only  then  that  the  idea  entered  Patri- 
cia's mind  of  changing  the  children's 
clothes,  and  leaving  her  baby  with  you. 
It  was  done,  and  Patricia  stole  away  with 
your  dead  child  at  her  breast,  herself  to 
die,  as  she  well  knew,  before  many  weeks 
had  passed.  I  have  something  to  tell  you, 
Lauretta  '*  —  and  here  Emilius  s  voice  was 
charged  with  a  new  note  of  tenderness. 
"  When  Father  Daniel  next  visited  me  I 
begged  him  to  discover  where  the  dead 
babe  was  buried,  and  to  put  a  few  flowers 
on  the  grave.  The  good  priest  did  more. 
He  paid  a  village  woman  to  attend  to  it, 
and  he  left  a  small  sum  of  money  to  be 
spent  in  beautifying  the  grave  of  your 
child.  Flowers  nave  grown  upon  it  and 
around  it  from  that  day  to  this.  I  visited 
the  grave  before  I  set  forth  on  my  jour- 
ney here,  and  I  knelt  and  prayed  there.  I 
prayed  a  blessing  upon  you,  Lauretta,  and 
I  prayed  that  1  might  live  to  see  the  hope 


fulfilled  which  shone  like  a  star  upon  me 
through  the  long  years  of  my  prison  life. 
Lauretta,''  he  cried,  stretching  forth  his 
trembling  hands,  •*  my  child  —  my  child  ! " 

"She  lives,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Carew,  "in 
goodness,  health,  and  beauty  —  a  flower  of 
sweetness ! " 

He  fell  upon  his  knees  before  her,  and 
kissed  her  dress,  and  it  was  then  I  heard 
a  sound  without,  which,  for  a  moment, 
transfixed  me  with  terror.  They,  over- 
whelmed by  emotion,  were  deaf^  to  this 
sound.  It  was  that  of  a  man  creeping 
stealthily  from  his  chamber — and  that 
man  Gaoriel  Carew.  Quickly  recovering 
myself,  and  feeling  the  necessity  for  im- 
mediate and  prompt  action,  1  addressed 
Emilius  and  Mrs.  Carew. 

"Attend  to  me,"  I  said  impressively. 
"  All  is  well  with  you.  You,  Emilius,  have 
gained  a  daughter,  and  will  embrace  her 
at  sunrise.  You,  dear  lady,  have  not  lost 
a  daughter,  for  Mildred  will  be  to  you  as 
she  has  ever  been.  I  have  proved  myself 
your  friend.  Answer  quickly  —  have  I 
not  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  they  both  replied. 

"  Do  not,  therefore,  ask  me  for  the  rea- 
sons for  my  present  action.  I  demand 
from  you  both  a  sacred  promise  —  that 
you  will  not  leave  this  room  till  I  call  for 
you,  till  I  give  you  permission.  It  shall 
oe  given  at  the  latest  by  sunrise.  I  must 
have  this  promise  —  I  must ! " 

My  voice,  my  manner,  Mrs.  Carew's 
fears  for  her  husband,  and  confidence  in 
me,  compelled  assent. 

"  We  give  it,"  she  said. 

"  We  give  it,"  said  Emilius. 

"  I  accept  it,  and  bind  you  to  it.  What 
I  do  is  for  the  good  of  all  —  for  your 
future,  for  Mildred's  future  —  and  to  avert 
disaster.  Only  I  can  do  this.  Whatever 
you  hear,  you  will  not  open  this  door 
without  my  permission,  after  I  leave  it. 
When  I  am  gone,  turn  the  key,  and  ad- 
mit no  one  unless  I  desire  it  It  is  un- 
derstood." 

"Yes,"  they  said,  "  it  is  understood." 

As  I  closecl  the  door  behind  me  I  heard 
the  key  turned  in  the  lock. 

XXVIII. 

The  sound  of  soft  footsteps  proceeded, 
as  I  supposed,  from  Gabriel  Carew,  but  to 
my  surprise  he  was  not  coming  towards 
the  room  I  had  just  left,  but  was  stealthily 
ascending  the  stairs  which  led  to  Mildred  s 
room.  His  eyes  were  open,  and  his  move- 
ments were  dictated  by  intelligent  caution, 
but  he  was  asleep.  In  his  left  hand  he 
carried  the  naked  dagger. 
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I  ran  up  the  stairs  softly  and  swiftly, 
heedless  of  danger  to  myself,  and  walked 
by  his  side.  He  took  no  notice  of  me. 
Standing  by  the  door  of  Mildred's  room 
he  paused,  and  was  about  to  put  his  hand 
to  the  handle  when  I  seized  his  WTist. 

"What  are  you  about  to  do?'*  I  whis- 
pered, mv  lips  close  to  his  ear.  "  Speak 
low,  the  house  must  not  be  disturbed." 

To  my  horror,  he  replied,  in  a  whisper 
as  low  and  distinct  as  my  own :  **  *  Our 
race  must  die  with  him  ;  not  one  must  live 
after  him  to  perpetuate  it  I  lay  this 
injunction  most  solemnly  upon  him ;  if  he 
violate  it  he  will  be  an  incredible  mon- 
ster.' " 

They  were  the  words  written  by  his 
father  which  he  had  already  quoted  to  me 
earlier  in  the  day. 

"  Your  daughter  is  not  in  that  room,"  I 
said,  not  raising  my  voice,  grateful  that 
we  had  as  yet  attracted  no  notice.  "  If 
you  enter,  your  purpose  will  be  frus- 
trated." 

"  Who  speaks  to  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  spirit  of  murder,"  I  said.  "The 
Devil,  who  is  leading  your  soul  to  perdi- 
tion. Come  with  me.  I  will  direct  you 
aright" 

He  shuddered,  but  he  did  not  hesitate. 
With  my  hand  still  firmly  grasping  his 
wrist,  he  allowed  me  to  lead  him  from  the 
room.  We  descended  the  stairs,  slowly, 
stealthilyt  until  we  reached  the  landing 
upon  which  the  study  was  situated.  I  led 
him  into  the  room,  and  with  liehtning 
motion  locked  the  door  and  plucked  out 
the  key.  Then,  uncertain  how  next  to  act, 
I  took  my  hand  from  his  wrist,  and  re- 
treated a  few  steps.  He,  also,  was  now 
uncertain  of  his  movements.  He  stood 
still  a  while,  then  tried  the  door,  and  find- 
ing it  fast,  took  some  halting  steps  this 
way  and  that,  and  finally  fell  into  the  chair 
in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
write. 

As  I  gazed  upon  him,  I  was  sensible  of 
a  gradual  change  in  his  appearance.  A 
pallor  crept  into  his  face,  a  film  seemed  to 
come  across  his  eyes.  Alarmed,  1  grasped 
his  shoulder  with  rough  strength,  and 
shook  him  violently. 

"  Mr.  Carew ! "  I  called. 

He  trembled  in  every  limb,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  clasped  them  with  his  hands  — 
in  one  of  which  he  still  held  the  dagger. 
Presentlv  he  removed  his  hands  from  his 
face,  ancl  looked  conf usedl  v  at  me. 

"  Are  you  awake  ?  "  I  asiced. 

"  Yes,^'  he  replied  faintly.  *•  Give  me  a 
glass  of  water." 

I  gave  him  a  full  glass,  and  he  drained 


it.  I  observed  as  he  did  so  that  it  was 
only  by  an^  efiEort  he  prevented  it  from 
slipping  from  his  hand.  Then  he  spoke 
again. 

"  How  came  I  here  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Skil- 
ful as  you  are  in  your  profession,  you  can 
do  nothing  for  me.    How  came  I  here  ?  " 

"  I  conducted  you  hither,"  I  said,  "from 
the  door  of  Milclred's  room.  You  have  a 
dagger  in  your  hand." 

Until  this  moment  he  seemed  to  be 
unconscious  that  he  held  the  weapon,  and 
now  he  started  and  allowed  it  to  drop  to 
the  ground. 

"Give  thanks  to  God," I  said  solemnly, 
"that  I  stepped  forward  in  time  to  save 
the  life  of  an  innocent  child." 

"Great  God!"  he  murmured.  "It  is 
fit  that  I  should  die  I " 

The  silver  chimes  of  the  clock  pro- 
claimed the  hour  of  two.  He  smiled  pite- 
ously  and  gratefully,  and  said,  "It  is 
almost  time. 

"There  is  a  hidden  meaning  in  your 
words,"  I  said.    "  What  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  Doctor,  you  are  wrong.  There  is  no 
hidden  meaning  in  my  words.  All  is 
clear  and  plain.  What  should  I  do  to 
myself  ?  What  should  be  done  to  such  a 
man  as  I  ?  You  are  not  deceiving  me. 
You  found  me,  you  say,  at  the  door  of  my 
daughter's  room,  with  the  dagger  in  my 
hand  ?  " 

"  It  is  true." 

"  Then  my  purpose  was  murder.  What 
further  contirraation  is  needed  of  the  truth 
of  my  father's  revelation?  Be  thankful, 
doctor,  that  your  son  Reginald  has  es- 
caped trom  my  daughter,  my  miserable, 
unhappy  child.  Ah,  me !  Whose  fate  is 
the  heaviest,  hers  or  mine,  or  the  innocent 
flower  I  married  ?  " 

"  I  can  give  you  some  comfort,"  I  said. 
"In  one  respect  I  can  set  your  heart  at 
ease." 

"  Impossible,  impossible  1 "  he  cried. 

"  Not  so.  I  have  that  to  relate  which, 
though  at  first  it  may  cause  you  pain,  can- 
not fail,  upon  reflection,  to  make  you 
grateful.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  you 
have  not  transmitted  to  an  innocent  girl 
the  fatal  inheritance  which  has  weighed 
like  a  curse  upon  your  life,  how  would  it 
be  with  you  ? " 

"It  would  be  heaven  —  it  would  be 
li^ht !  Unconscious  sinner  as  I  am,  it 
might  mean  forgiveness ! " 

"  I  have  been  closeted  with  your  wife, 
from  whose  lips  I  have  heard  what  you 
should  hear.     You  will  listen  to  me  ?  " 

"  Will  you  be  long?  "  he  asked,  with  a 
strange  smile. 
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'*  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible  —  and 
receive  it  from  me,  as  I  received  it  from 
your  wife,  that  every  word  I  utter  is  true." 

I  told  him  the  story  of  Mildred,  who 
until  now  he  had  believed  to  be  his  daugh- 
ter. Perceiving  that  he  was  ill,  I  short- 
ened it  as  much  as  possible.  Once  or 
twice  I  paused  in  my  recital,  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  in  pain. 

"In  pain !  "  he  cried.  "  When  you  are 
bringing  heaven  to  me  t  The  agitation 
you  observe  in  me  proceeds  from  joy. 
Do  not  linger.    Finish  quickly,  quickly ! " 

At  the  chiming  of  the  half-hour  my 
story  was  done.  There  was  a  happy  light 
in  Cfarew*s  eyes.  White  as  his  face  had 
grown  peace' had  stolen  into  it. 

"  O  God,  I  thank  thee ! "  he  murmured, 
raising  his  arms;  and  then  he  suddenly 
fell  forward  on  his  face. 

I  raised  his  head,  and  assisted  him  into 
a  recumbent  position. 

"  Tell  me,  for  heaven's  sake,  what  you 
have  done  I "  I  cried. 

**  You  shall  know  all,"  he  gasped,  with 
pauses  between  his  words.  "  First,  though 
—  about  Emilius  —  you  went  to  seek  him, 
did  you  not?  He  was  to  be  here  to- 
morrow." 

"He  is  here  now,"  I  said,  "in  this 
house.  It  was  to  recover  his  daughter 
that  he  came  to  England." 

"  Do  not  leave  me.  When  I  went  to  bed 
to-night  —  and  kissed  my  angel  wife  —  for 
the  last  time  —  I  thought  never  to  wake 
again.  It  is  painless.  In  my  old  wan- 
derings I  came  across  a  man  —  we  talked 
of  death — how  easy  —  I  kept  it  by  me  — 
through  all  these  years.  It  will  defy  you, 
doctor  —  no  trace  remains  —  the  subtlest 
poison,  the  easiest  death.  It  has  served 
roe  well.  Go  quickly,  and  bring  Emilius. 
Not  my  angel  wife.  There  is  no  pain. 
Thank  God,  my  life  is  ended!  Go  — 
Emilius ! " 

I  flew  from  the  room,  and  returned  with 
Emilius.  Gabriel  Carew  lay  back  in  his 
chair  motionless.  The  terror  of  death 
was  not  in  his  face.    But  he  was  dead. 

It  was  popularly  supposed  that  he  died 
from  heart  disease.  There  were  in  him 
no  indications  of  having  died  from  other 
than  natural  causes.  What  I  knew  I  kept 
to  myselL     Not  alone  what  I  gathered 


from  his  own  lips  as  to  the  manner  of 
his  death,  but  of  the  last  incident  of  his 
dream-life,  and  of  my  providentially  sav- 
ing him  from  the  commission  of  an  awful 
crime. 


A  great  number  of  mourners  stood 
about  his  grave.  Until  that  time,  it  was 
not  known  how  wide  and  large  had  been 
his  charities.  Even  his  wife  tiad  been  in 
ignorance  of  countless  deeds  of  goodness 
which  he  had  done  in  secret.  There  were 
men  and  women  there  whom  he  had 
snatched  from  poverty  and  despair,  and 
who  now  brought  flowers  to  drop  into 
the  last  resting-place  of  their  benefactor. 
Children,  too,  were  lifted  up  to  look  into 
the  grave  of  the  master  of  Rosemullion. 

Emilius  stood  bare-headed  by  my  side. 
God  forgive  him ! "  said  Emilius. 
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The  disclosure  of  Mildred's  real  parent- 
age made  no  difference  in  the  relations 
between  her  and  Mrs.  Carew.  It  was 
mother  and  daughter  with  them,  as  it  had 
always  been,  and  even  some  additional 
and  subtle  tie  of  new  tenderness  was 
added  to  the  feelings  of  love  for  each 
other  which  will  animate  their  hearts  till 
the  last  hours  of  their  lives. 

No  one  in  the  county,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ourselves,  is  acquainted  with  the 
story  of  Emilius.  A  dignified,  gentle- 
mannered  gentleman,  he  (quickly  won  the 
esteem  of  all  who  came  m  contact  with 
him.  There  often  reigns  in  his  face  a 
strange  expression  of  sadness,  and  he 
sometimes  speaks  to  me  of  Eric;  but 
there  is  joy  in  his  life,  and  he  is  grateful 
for  it. 

The  marriage  of  Mildred  and  Reginald 
was  postponed  for  a  decent  time,  and  then 
these  young  people  were  made  happy,  and 
sent  upon  their  honeymoon,  accompanied 
by  blessings  and  tears  and  heartfelt  wishes 
for  good. 

As  I  prepare  to  end  my  task  I  see  in 
my  mind's  eye  the  form  of  one  who,  in 
every  act  of  her  life,  in  every  gentle  word 
that  falls  from  her  lips,  has  sanctified  for 
me  the  name  of  woman.  Not  only  in  idea, 
but  in  deed.  "  God  bless  Mrs.  Carew ! " 
is  said  by  manv  out  of  her  hearing,  and  if 
to  live  a  gooa,  pure  life  will  earn  God*s 
blessing  she  has  earned  it,  and  it  is  hers. 
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A  SKETCH. 

Yet  there  are  lives  that,  *niid  the  trampling  throng, 
With  their  prime  beauty  bloom  at  evensong ; 
Souls  that  with  no  confusing  flutter  rise, 
Spread  the  wings  once,  and  sail  in  Paradise ; 
Hearts  for  whom  God  has  judged  it  best  to  know, 
Only  by  hearsay,  sin,  and  waste,  and  woe ; 
Bright  to  come  hither,  and  to  travel  hence 
Bright  as  they  came,  and  wise  in  innocence. 
Th4  Renewal  of  Youth  and  Other  Poem*.    By   F. 
Mybrs. 

Such  a  life  was  that  of  Donatello,  and 
it  is  an  occasion  like  the  unveiling  of  the 
facade  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence  which 
arrests  the  "trarapline  throng"  of  the 
nineteenth  century  midway  in  the  tread- 
mill of  life,  and  suggests  thoughts  other 
than  those  practical  considerations  which 
will  encroach  in  undue  proportion  upon 
the  economy  of  human  existence  ;  just  as 
the  Duomo  itself,  rising  in  silent  majesty 
out  of  the  heart  of  a  city  alive  with  a  thou- 
sand past  memories,  astir  with  ever-pres- 
ent life,  forces  an  involuntarv  homage 
from  all  who  come  for  the  first  time  within 
its  precincts. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  very  easy  to 
analyze  the  cause  of  the  emotion.  The 
student  of  literature,  having  learnt  from  a 
great  master  a  lesson  in  the  sublime,  might 
trace  it  to  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
power  and  strength  necessary  to  conceive 
and  fulfil  a  design  of  so  much  grandeur 
and  such  vast  dimensions ;  the  student  of 
art  might  ascribe  the  sense  of  awe  to  a 
perception  of  a  grand  whole,  produced  by 
excellence  in  every  part.  But  there  is  yet 
something  more ;  something  which  has 
the  power  to  touch  those  who  are  neither 
lovers  of  literature  nor  students  of  art, 
and  which,  without  appealing  to  the  un- 
derstanding, can  awaken  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  heart  of  the  most  ignorant 
contadino  when  he  looks  up  with  fond 
pride  at  the  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  that 

freat  landmark  in  the  horizon  from  his 
ome,  nestled  in  some  nook  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  He  cannot  explain  it, 
but  it  has  very  recently  been  explained 
for  him,  within  the  walls  of  the  great 
cathedral,  if  he  made  one  of  the  seven 
thousand  who,  durine  the  past  Lent,  have 
hung  upon  the  words  of  Padre  Agostino 
da  Montefeltro.  From  the  lips  of  that 
saintly  preacher  he  will  have  learnt  that 
the  explanation  lies  in  that  one  word  re- 
ligion^ which  he  has  been  exhorted  to 
inscribe  on  his  laborer^s  banner  as  the 
climax  of  labor  2cci<\  union;  and  that  it  is 
that  same  word  which  had  power,  in  the 


far  centuries  back,  to  say  to  those  stately 
walls,  where  yet  linger  the  echoes  of  the 
eloquent  voice,  •*  Ye  shall  be  built"  Nor 
had  that  impression  time  to  fade  from  his 
mind  before  it  was  renewed  by  another 
influence,  to  which,  since  the  time  of 
Giotto,  no  Florentine  has  been  insensible 
—  the  influence  of  art.  The  words  of  the 
preacher  had  fallen  upon  the  ear ;  the  les- 
son for  the  eye  was  no  less  striking,  when, 
a  few  weeks  subsequently,  the  veil  fell 
from  the  fa9ade.of  the  Duomo  and  re- 
vealed it  in  all  its  majestic  beauty,  com- 
pleted after  a  lapse  of  five  centuries,  a 
first-fruit  of  free  Italy,  a  harbinger  of  the 
much-desired  harmony  between  Church 
and  State  which  will  one  day  complete  the 
perfection  of  the  united  kingdom. 

Among  the  representative  characters 
chosen  out  of  Florentine  history  as 
worthy  to  find  a  place  in  the  glorious 
facade,  because  of  their  various  witness 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  the  most 
prominent  position  is  assigned  to  Dona- 
tello, and  justly,  for  he  was  eminently  the 
sculptor  of  Christianity.  It  was  in  Chris- 
tian art  that  he  attained  his  celebrity,  and 
even  if  he  had  not  contributed  some  of 
his  finest  work  to  the  adornment  of  the 
Duomo  itself,  there  would,  on  that  ground 
alone,  have  been  a  very  marked  fitness  in 
a  commemoration  which  combined  the 
celebration  of  his  fifth  centenary  with  the 
unveiling  of  the  fa9ade. 

There  is  no  positive  record  of  the  date 
of  Donatello^s  birth,  though  it  is  indicated 
by  himself  in  his  returns  for  the  tax-col* 
lectors,  but  the  year  1386  is  now  generally 
accepted  to  be  the  correct  date.  He  was 
the  son  of  Niccol6  di  Betto  Bardi,  a  wool- 
comber  in  Florence,  and,  as  such,  a  mem- 
ber of  L'Arte  della  Lana,  one  of  the 
seven  major  arts  of  Florence.  But,  where- 
as bis  father  had  taken  an  active  and 
vehement  share  in  the  Florentine  factions, 
Donatello  held  aloof  from  them,  preferring 
to  remain  in  the  untroubled  atmosphere  (3 
art,  where,  with  nothing  to  distract  his 
mind  from  the  continued  study  of  her 
sublime  lessons,  he  was  able  to  reach  an 
eminence  hitherto  unattained  by  predeces- 
sor or  contemporary. 

History  affords  but  scant  details  of  his 
early  years,  except  that  he  was  brought 
up  n-om  childhood  in  the  Casa  Martelli, 
where  he  made  himself  beloved  by  his 
amiable  qualities,  his  docility,  industry, 
and  love  of  study.  The  rudiments  of  art 
he  is  supposed  to  have  learnt  from  Lo- 
renzo di  Bicci,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  painters  and  artists  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 
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In  the  earliest  edition  of  his  well-known 
work,  Vasari  indulged  in  a  preamble  to  the 
life  of  Donatello,  afterwards  eliminated 
by  the  author  himself,  either  because  too 
high-flown  in  style,  or  because  he  thought 
it  militated  against  the  opinions  he  had 
previously  expressed  of  those  sculptors 
who  had  preceded  Donatello  in  art.  This 
preamble,  however,  reappears  in  the  last 
edition  of  Vasari,*  and  forms  so  lively  an 
introduction  to  the  subject,  that  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  it  cannot  be  reinserted 
in  the  text,  instead  of  being  relegated  to 
a  note. 

The  sculptors  [Vasari  writes]  whom  we  have 
hitherto  described,  belonged  to  the  ancient, 
though  by  no  means  the  antique,  school  of 
art ;  dismayed  by  the  many  dimculties  of  art, 
they  never  could  produce  anything  but  round, 
shapeless,  blunt  forms,  alike  in  bronze  or 
marble.  Their  own  intellects  being  blunt  -and . 
stupid,  they  must  needs  produce  their  resem- 
blance  in  the  forms  they  modelled.  Thus 
their  works  were  devoid  of  vigor  or  animar 
tion,  it  being  utterly  impossible  to  give  a  prop- 
erty not  inherent  in  the  donor.  This  being 
the  case,  nature,  justly  indignant  at  seeing 
herself  so  grossly  caricatured,  determined  to 
send  into  the  world  a  sculptor  who  could  in- 
fuse grace  and  proportion  into  her  luckless 
marbles  and  hardly-used  bronze  treasures, 
which,  as  a  provident  mother,  were  dear  to 
her  as  the  offspring  of  long  diligence  and  care. 

From  this  quaint  description  of  the  early 
efforts  of  the  medixval  sculptors,  it  is 
evident  that,  by  the  side  of  Donatello, 
they  can  only  be  looked  upon  in  the  light 
of  stone-carvers,  and  that  when  their  work 
is  compared  with  his  it  falls  far  short  of 
any  claim  to  hold  a  place  in  the  divine  art 
of  sculpture. 

Donatello  turned  from  the  conventional 
forms  they  had  been  content  to  repro- 
duce —  the  stiff,  emaciated  angels  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  their  impassive 
expression  of  countenance,  no  matter 
whether  the  emotion  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented was  one  of  joy  or  sorrow  —  and, 
studying  directly  from  nature,  he  made  his 
cherubs  robust  and  smiling,  like  the  chil- 
dren be  took  for  his  models.  Thus  he 
contrived  to  imbue  bis  works  with  a  life 
and  movement  hitherto  unknown  to  sculp- 
ture, and  to  create  an  era  in  that  special 
branch  of  art,  at  the  same  time  that  Ghi- 
berti  was  modelling  the  gates  fit  to  be  the 
gates  of  paradise,  and  firunellesco  plan- 
ning the  ctipola  of  the  Duomo.  Both 
these  artists  were  impressed  with  the 
promising  talent  of  the  young  sculptor. 
Ghiberti  employed  his  •*  prentice  hand  " 

*  Vuari,  Opere,  toI.  ii.,  Ed.  Milaneti,  p.  395*  no^ 


in  modelling  the  famous  gates,  and  Brunel- 
lesco  gave  him  a  lesson  in  refinement  of 
execution,  which  has  come  down  to  pos- 
terity in  the  famous  anecdote  of  the 
'*  Crocifisso  delle  Uova.'^  Donatello  had 
been  for  a  long  time  at  work  upon  a  cru- 
cifix (it  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Cappella 
dei  Bardi  in  Santa  Croce);  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  it  the  utmost  care  and  pains 
in  the  wish  to  bring  it  as  near  perfection 
as  possible,  and  it  can  easily  be  imagined 
how  great  was  his  disappointment  when, 
on  showing  it  to  Brunellesco,  he  was  told 
that  the  proportions  of  the  figure  upon 
the  cross  were  those  of  an  ordinary  peas- 
ant, and  could  not  worthily  represent 
the  Saviour.  Donatello  was  stung  to  the 
quick,  yet  he  replied  with  gentleness :  "  If 
it  were  as.  easy  to  do  as  to  criticise,  you 
would  be  readv  to  admit  that  my  figure 
is  the  figure  oi  the  Christ,  and  not  that  of 
the  peasant.  Still,  do  you,  in  your  turn, 
take  a  piece  of  wood,  and  see  if  you  can 
make  a  better  one."  Some  months  after- 
wards Brunellesco  invited  Donatello  to 
breakfast,  and  having  filled  his  workman's 
apron  with  eggs  and  fruit  and  other  pro- 
visions, desired  him  to  make  his  way  to 
the  studio ;  he  (Brunellesco)  would  follow 
him  shortly.  Donatello,.  on  entering  the 
studio,  looked  up  and  saw  in  front  of  him 
a  crucifix  of  such  exceedingly  beautiful 
workmanship  that  he  threw  up  his  hands 
in  an  ecstasy  of  astonishment,  forgetting 
the  eggs  and  other  provisions  in  his  apron, 
which  rolled  out  upon  the  ground.  Bru- 
nellesco, who  had  followed  close  upon  the 
steps  of  Donatello,  perceived  with  infinite 
satisfaction  the  success  of  his  little  strat- 
agem ;  but  Donatello,  with  the  humility 
which  was  the  most  striking  trait  of  his 
character,  frankly  confessed :  "  To  you  it 
is  given  to  represent  the  form  of  Jesus 
Christ  I  can  only  represent  that  of  a 
peasant." 

The  anecdote,  perhaps  already  too  no- 
torious, is  cited  because  it  not  only  illus- 
trates the  character  of  Donatello,  but  the 
stages  by  which  he  attained  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  nis  art.  His  direct  study  from 
nature,  without  the  chastening  innuence 
derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the  an- 
tique, produced  the  result,  happily  for 
art,  justly  censured  by  Brunellesco.  But 
the  influence  of  nature,  when  afterwards 
balanced  by  careful  study  of  the  antique 
in  Rome,  under  the  guidance  of  the  same 
^eat  master,  resulted  in  that  peculiar  del- 
icacy of  form  and  modelling,  which,  added 
to  his  previous  vigor  and  freedom,  gave 
to  his  work  an  individual  character  and 
charm  as  yet  unrivalled.    The  frank  criti- 
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cism  of  Brunellesco  in  no  way  altered  the 
relationship  between  the  brother  artists, 
except  perhaps  in  drawing  still  closer  the 
bonds  that  united  them,  and  they  worked 
together  in  Rome  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence ;  the  one  in  his  research  after  archi- 
tectural models,  the  other  in  close  obser- 
vation of  the  classical  statues,  bringing 
back  to  Florence  the  power  to  produce 
works  of  art  which  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  five  hundred  years,  make  the  centre  of 
attraction  for  the  Florentines  in  the  midst 
of  their  triumphant  festivities. 

The  sculpture  of  the  Annunciation,  for 
the  tomb  of  the  Cavalcanti  in  Santa  Croce, 
was  the  work  by  which  Donatello  first 
gained  his  reputation  in  Florence.  No 
sooner  was  it  completed  than  his  services 
were  in  immediate  request  for.  the  Duo- 
mOf  and,  during  the  years  1408-12,  h6  was 
busily  engaged,  with  other  artists,  in  pre- 
paring statues  of  saints  and  prophets  for 
the  Ola  facade.  Some  of  these  have  per- 
ished, others  were  moved  inside  whem 
the  facade  was  destroyed;  and  among 
these  were  a  very  powerful  statue  01 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  another  of  a 
prophet,  and  another  of  Joshua,  all  effi^es 
of  citizens  of  the  time,  and  representations 
of  unmistakable  truth.  To  this  period 
also  belongs  the  famous  statue  of  King 
David,  detta  Zuccone,  executed  for  one 
of  the  niches  of  the  Campanile,  where  it 
still  remains,  which,  by  its  very  designa- 
tion, bears  witness  to  the  uncompromising 
truth  displayed  by  the  sculptor  in  bis 
study  from  nature  ;  the  bald  head  (hence 
the  title  of  Zuccone)and  the  large  fore- 
head being  an  exact  reproduction  of  his 
model,  a  certain  Giovanni  di  Barduccio 
Chierichini,  so  true  to  life  that  it  is  said 
the  last  stroke  of  the  chisel  was  accom- 
panied with  the  passionate  exclamation 
of  Par  la  /  from  its  creative  genius. 

The  same  consciousness  of  power  and 
successful  achievement  made  Michael  An- 
gelo,  in  the  following  century,  demand,  in 
a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  of  his  stone 
Moses,  the  reason  of  his  silence.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  close  analogy  between  the 
works  of  the  two  |p-eat  masters,  alike  in 
the  boldness  of  their  conception  and  their 
complete  mastery  over  their  art;  and  the 
Italians  are  wont  to  say  that  either  the 
spirit  of  Donatello  inspired  the  works 
of  Buonarotti,  or  the  spirit  of  Buonarotti 
worked  by  anticipation  in  Donatello. 
Again,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  upon 
both  artists  was  conferred,  by  their  admir- 
ing contemporaries,  the  epithet  of  terribiU, 

As  applied  to  the  works  of  Donatello 
the  word  would  be  more  aptly  rendered 


by  astonishing  than  by  any  other  word, 
because  it  conveys  the  effect  produced  by 
the  grandeur  and  power  of  his  manner; 
but  when  applied  to  the  Last  Judgment  of 
Michael  Angelo,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand how  both  as  to  subject  and  manner 
the  word  may  be  taken  in  its  full  and  lit- 
eral significance,  when  we  find  it  in  the 
well-known  line,  — 

Di  Michel  Angelo  la  terribil  via. 

Yet,  however  sublime  in  conception, 
and  powerful  in  treatment,  the  works  of 
Buonarotti  must  yield  to  Donatello  in  a 
certain  simple  spontaneous  dignity,  which 
cannot  be  produced  bv  study  or  art,  but 
which,  as  the  unbidden  impulse  of  the 
soul,  leaves  its  type  forever  in  the  work. 
Such  a  work  is  the  statue  of  S.  Giorzio  by 
Donatello.  It  was  executed  for  the  churcn 
of  Or.  San  Michele,  for  the  company 
of  the  Corazzai  e  Spadai  (armorers^  one 
of  the  twenty-one  mmor  arts  of  Florence 
represented  in  the  Corteggio  Storico  on 
the  occasion  of  the  recent  festivities. 
The  company  were  fortunate  in  their 
choice  of  an  artist,  when,  in  141 8,  they 
selected  Donatello  to  represent  for  ail 
time  their  patron  saint.  The  conscious 
power,  the  martial  bearing  of  the  young 
soldier,  the  fearless  penetration  of    his 

faze,  aptly  represent  the  ideal  Christian 
night  at  the  period  of  the  fiower  of  true 
chivalry,  before  it  was  overlaid  by  senti- 
ment and  romance.  Never  was  firm  and 
dauntless  courage  more  adequately  repre- 
sented, and  the  stone  lips  need  not  move 
to  utter  the  sentiment,  — 

Grains  Dieu  . .  .  et  n*aie  point  d'autre  crainte, 
etc 

No  one  can  look  at  the  San  Giorgio 
without  beiuE  convinced  that  such  a  con- 
ception could  alone  proceed  from  a  mind 
of  such  singleness  of  motive,  such  utter 
forgetfulness  of  self,  as  was  that  of  Dona- 
tello. Had  there  been  no  record  of  his 
character,  it  might  have  been  read  in  the 
countenance  of  that  statue,  for  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  direct  purpose  concentrated 
there,  not  counteracted  by  any  sordid  con- 
sideration, or  unworthy  fears.  The  San 
Giorgio  may  on  this  account  be  looked 
upon  as  a  typical  work,  besides  being  one 
of  the  finest  productions  of  Donatello^s 
genius.  It  caused  Benvenuto  Cellini  to 
describe  him  as  the  greatest  sculptor  that 
ever  existed,  and  a  whole  book  was  writ- 
ten in  praise  of  this  one  work. 

Contemporaneously  with  his  work  for 
Or.  San  Michele,  Donatello  executed  ia 
rapid  succession  statues  for  the  niches  of 
the  Campanilei  to  correspond  with  the 
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Zuccone  already  alluded  to.  All  were, 
like  the  Zuccone,  studies  from  life.  The 
statue  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  reproduced 
the  effigv  of  Francesco  Soderini ;  the 
third,  called  either  Jeremiah  or  Solomon, 
because  it  was  inscribed  with  both  names, 
the  one  appearing  upon  the  roll  in  his 
hand,  the  other  upon  the  plinth,  is  also 
known  to  have  been  taken  from  life. 

The  group  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  also 
occupying  a  niche  of  the  Campanile,  was  a 
jomt  'work  executed  by  Donatello  and 
Nanni  del  Bianco.  But  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  this  essav  to  attempt  anything 
like  a  complete  c.talogue  of  the  works  of 
Donatello.  That  task  has  been  ade- 
quately performed  elsewhere,  by  any  one  of 
tne  numerous  catalogues  and  guides  called 
forth  by  the  occasion  in  Florence,  and  to 
reproduce  them  would  be  at  once  tedious 
and  unsatisfactory ;  nor  could  the  subject 
be  compressed  into  so  small  a  space,  for 
Donatello  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  of 
all  the  Italian  artists,  because  ot  the  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  of  his  work.  This 
was  the  result  of  a  conception  fully  ma- 
tured before  he  attempted  to  execute  it ; 
when  once  the  idea  was  clearly  defined  in 
his  mind,  it  was  carried  into  enect  without 
any  hesitation,  doubt,  or  delay.  Vasari, 
commenting  on  this,  observes  :  *'  Donato 
was  resolute  and  rapid,  his  facile  hand 
rapidly  accomplished  the  design  he  had  in 
view,  and  he  was  always  better  than  his 
word." 

During  the  latter  half  of  Donatello*s 
career,  dating  from  the  year  1425,  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  thejg^reat  archi- 
tect Michelozzo,  who  had  previously  often 
been  associated  with  him  in  the  com- 
missions which  he  received.  Donatello, 
in  his  return  to  the  State,  describes  him 
as  his  compa^no  if  arte,  affirming  that 
"  they  exercised  their  art  together,  design- 
ing, modelling,  and  executing  statues  and 
b^reliefs." 

Together  they  worked  at  the  famous 
marble  pulpit  at  Prato,  where  the  influ- 
ence of  Michelozzo  appears  in  the  perfect 
elegance  of  the  architectural  proportions, 
and  Donatello  surpasses  himself  in  his 
favorite  subject,  the  representation  of 
childhood  dancing  in  all  its  freshness  and 
gaiety. 

Some  critics  have  objected  to  the  incon- 
gruity of  a  subject  so  frivolous  as  the 
dance  being  represented  upon  a  pulpit,  but 
this  can  only  appear  a  hypercriticism  to 
those  who  remember  the'  concluding  ex- 
hortations of  the  Psalms,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  author,  described  by  Dante  in  the 
"  Purgatorio :  "  — 


Trescando  alzato  rumile  Salmista; 
£  pill  e  men  che  Re  era  in  quel  case. 


It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  previous 
passage  descriptive  of  the  sculpture  might 
be  taken  as  a  prophecy  of  the  beauty  of 
the  workmanship  of  Donatello :  — 

Esser  di  marmo  candido  ed  adomo 
D'intagli  tai,  che  non  pur  Policleto 
Ma  la  natura  li  avrebbe  a  scorno. 

Purg.  X.  30. 

Michelozzo  and  Donatello  were  both 
protected  and  encouraged  by  Cosimo  del 
Medici.  They  worked  jointly  for  him  in 
erecting  the  tomb  of  Pope  John  XXIII. 
in  the  Battisterio,  and  afterwards  in  San 
Lorenzo.  For  Donatello  Cosimo  Pater 
Patriae  had  a  great  predilection,  and  to  the 
influence  of  nis  patronage  is  due  the 
famous  statue  of  the  youthful  David  with 
the  head  of  Goliath  at  his  feet,  one  of  the 
greatest  among  the  masterpieces  of  Dona- 
tello. The  statue  of  his  patron  is  also 
extant,  where  the  furrows  of  thouo;ht  upon 
the  countenance,  and  the  lines  ofage,  tell 
the  tale  of  its  truth  to  life,  while  the 
drapery  worthy  of  a  Roman  statue  shows 
the  result  of  the  artistes  careful  and  thor- 
ough study  of  the  antique. 

To  the  same  patronage  we  owe  the 
group  of  Judith  and  Holophernes,  after- 
wards, by  an  irony  of  fate,  employed  by^ 
the  fickle  Florentines  as  a  menace  to  the 
family  for  whom  it  had  been  executed. 
When  the  Medici  were  driven  out  of 
Florence  in  1495  it  was  removed  out  of 
the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  and  placed  near  the 
gate  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  with  the  in- 
scription Exemplum  salutis publica  cives 
posuere.  But  when  the  Medici  returned 
to  power  it  was  again  relegated  to  the 
loggia,  and  the  group  of  Hercules  and 
Cacus  was  substituted  by  way  of  an  in- 
structive lesson  to  the  people. 

By  the  direction  of  Cosimo,  Donatello 
was  next  instructed  to  adorn  the  Church 
of  San  Lorenzo;  rebuilt  by  Giovanni 
Averardo  dei  Medici  in  1 41 7f  it  has  never 
since  been  dissociated  from  their  name, 
while  it  has  become,  under  their  patronage, 
a  very  treasure-house  of  works  of  art  to 
which  each  century  has  made  some  contri- 
bution ;  nor  must  we  forget  the  last,  the 
sepulchral  monument  of  which  the  first 
stone  was  laid  by  the  Marchese  Torrigiani 
on  the  I  ith  of  last  May,  forming  one  of  the 
striking  features  of  the  festivities.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  right  spot  to  choose  for  his 
last  restinp;-place,  for  it  is  the  scene  of 
some  of  his  best  and  most  conscientious 
work.  Eager  to  repay  the  benefits  heaped 
upon  him  by  his  patron,  it  was  a  labor  of 
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love  to  raise  a  monument  worthy  of  the 
family  name  in  the  tomb  of  Giovanni  Ave- 
rardo  dei  Medici,  and  Piccarda  Bueri,  his 
wife,  putting  into  it  his  most  careful  and 
beautiful  workmanship,  so  as  to  make  it 
one  of  the  rarest  works  of  art. 

The  decorations  of  the  Sagrestia  Vec- 
chia,  the  busts  representing  the  patron 
saints  of  the  Medici  family  —  San  Loren- 
zo, Santo  Stefano,  San  Cosimo  e  Damiano 
—  the  marvellous  gates  of  bronze  divided 
into  ten  compartments  with  forty-six 
statues  of  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors, 
and  saints,  were  the  next  production  of  his 
fertile  conception  and  his  lavish  facile 
hand. 

The  Ambones,  or  pulpit,  were  the  work 
of  a  later  period,  the  last  design  of  his 
old  age,  and  their  execution  was  entrusted 
to  a  pupil,  Bertoldo  di  Giovanni,  who 
showed  himself  worthy  of  so  great  a  mas- 
ter. 

Those  who  have  had  the  fi^Hxl  fortune 
to  visit  the  Mostre  Donatelliane  in  the 
Palazzo  Pretorio  will  knew  that  Florence 
can  boast  many  other  works  bv  Donatello, 
besides  those  already  cited.  Nor  was  the 
fame  of  this  prolific  artist  confined  to  his 
native  city.  He  worked  for  the  cathedral 
at  Siena ;  he  adorned  the  Baptistery  at 
Orvieto;  commissions  were  showered 
upon  him  from  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Modena, 
and  Faenza. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  periods  of 
his  life  was  the  call  to  Padua,  where  he 
cast  the  celebrated  statue  of  Erasmo  di 
Narni,  called  II  Gattamelata,  a  cele- 
brated condottiero  of  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic, which  not  onlv  rivals  the  statue  of 
Bartolommeo  Colfeoni,  by  Verrocchio, 
but  has  been  favorably  compared  with  the 
Marcus  Aurelius  at  Rome.  Moreover,  to 
Donatello  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first 
modern  equestrian  statue,  a  task  worthy 
of  his  powerful  genius  and  undaunted 
energy. 

A  careful  study  of  the  works  of  Dona- 
tello reveals  characteristics  which  show 
three  distinct  epochs  in  his  long  and  in- 
dustrious career,  and  the  alteration  of  his 
manner  by  which  he  gradually  attained 
the  ideal  type  ever  steadfastly  before  him. 
The  first  type  of  the  crude  realism  is  de- 
termined by  the  statues  in  the  Campanile, 
the  San  Giovanni  Evangelista  in  the 
Duomo,  and  the  other  religious  statues 
belonging  to  that  period.  The  lesson  of 
the  "Crocifisso  delle  Uova,"from  Brunel- 
lesco,  further  enhanced  by  the  chastening 
influence  of  the  companionship  of  Miche- 
lozzo,  marks  the  second  episode  of  Dona- 
tello*s  life  as  a  sculptor.    The  third  and 


last  episode  is  characterized  bv  those 
great  masterpieces  of  art,  wortny  fore- 
runners of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphael,  which  were  the  result  of  a 
second  series  of  sudies  in  Rome,  late  in 
life,  but  still  under  the  guidance  of  Brunei- 
lesco. 

We  may,  for  example,  trace  in  the  Mo- 
ses of  Michael  Angelo  a  resemblance  to 
the  San  Giovanni  and  San  Giorgio  of 
Donatello.  The  David  is  recalled  by  the 
Perseus,  of  Cellini ;  while  Raphael  is  said 
to  have  also  borrowed  from  the  San  Gi- 
orgio ideas  for  his  fresco  in  the  Museo 
Vaticano.  The  study  of  the  life  of  Dona- 
tello reveals  the  secret  of  the  power  of  his 
work.  He  allowed  nothing  to  interfere 
with  the  aim  and  object  of  his  life,  the 
perfection  of  his  art.  Simple  to  an  incred- 
ible degree  in  his  habit  and  method  of  life, 
he,  the  first  sculptor  of  the  age,  lived  in  a 
squalid  lodging,  the  rent  of  which  he  was 
not  always  able  to  dischar^^e.  His  mod- 
esty, his  retiring  disposition,  his  plain, 
rough  dress,  contrasted  curiously  with  the 
honors  which  were  showered  upon  him 
on  all  sides  on  account  of  his  great  talent. 

It  is  said  that  Cosimo  dei  Medici,  who 
loved  his  society,  being  distressed  at  the 
shabbinessof  his  dress  made  the  occasion 
of  some  great  feast  an  excuse  for  sending 
him  a  rich  mantle  and  vest,  imploring  him 
to  put  them  on.  Donatello  compliea  once 
or  twice,  to  please  him,  but  ended  by  re- 
fusing them,  saying  that  they  were  too 
luxurious  for  him,  and  hindered  him  in  his 
work.  Again,  Piero  dei  Medici,  in  return 
for  his  services  to  his  father,  Cosimo,  en- 
dowed him  with  a  small  estate,  that  he 
might  never  want;  but  Donatello  had 
been  possessed  of  it  only  a  short  time 
when  he  begged  to  be  delivered  from  it, 
because  the  complaints  of  the  coniadino 
who  managed  it  for  him,  now  on  this 
ground,  now  on  that,  disturbed  him  so 
much  that  he  could  not  attend  to  his 
work. 

He  was  ever  moderate  in  the  terms  he 
fixed  for  his  statues ;  but  these  once  set- 
tled, he  never  would  su£Eer  a  reduction, 
and  those  who  tried  to  bargain  with  him 
received  a  lesson  which  they  were  not 
likelv  to  forget.  Such  was  the  anecdote 
of  the  Genoese  merchant,  who  haggled 
over  the  price  of  a  bronze  statue,  and 
applied  to  Cosimo  dei  Medici  to  decide 
the  question.  Cosimo  had  the  statue  set 
up  between  the  battlements  overlooking 
a  terrace  whence  the  beauty  of  the  work 
could  well  be  seen,  but  the  merchant  con- 
tinued obstinately  to  repeat  that  it  could 
not  be  worth  the  price,  becaust  Donatello 
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had  onlv  been  at  work  upon  it  a  month. 
Donatello,  exasperated  by  this  remark, 
observed  in  reply  that  that  was  no  argu- 
ment, for  in  a  mmute  the  work  of  a  year 
could  be  destroyed ;  and,  giving  a  push  to 
the  head,  it  fell  upon  a  terrace  below  and 
broke  in  pieces.  While  the  merchant 
stood  agape,  Donatello  advised  him  to 
haggle  over  merchandise  he  understood, 
and  not  over  statues. 

Another  instance  occurred  at  Padua, 
when  the  Signoria  at  Venice  sent  repeat- 
edly to  him  to  make  haste  with  the  statue 
they  had  entrusted  to  him ;  Donatello  at 
last,  angered,  took  a  hammer  and  broke  the 
head  in  pieces.  The  Signoria  sent  for 
biro,  and  as  he  had  broken  the  head  of 
their  statue  threatened  him  with  the  loss 
of  his  own,  to  which  Donatello  replied 
that  he  was  quite  content,  if  they  could 
make  him  a  new  one  as  he  would  for  their 
condottiero. 

But  this  independence  of  character  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  that  innate  mod- 
esty, common  to  all  the  great  artists  of 
those  times,  which  veiled  a  powerful 
genius,  a  marvellous  intellect,  and  a  soul 
overflowing  with  the  love  of  art. 

It  is  related  of  him  that,  when  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  at  Padua,  he  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Florence,  because  there 
he  would  receive  blame  and  not  praise; 
that  would  be  an  incentive  to  greater 
study,  and  so  he  would  attain  to  a  greater 
summit  of  perfection. 

He  was  indefatigable  in  his  art,  and 
those  who  would  undertake  to  give  a  list 
of  all  his  works  would  find  it  no  easy  task ; 
for,  not  to  speak  of  the  great  and  known 
works  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  he 
was  always  at  work  upon  some  ornament, 
coat  of  arms,  or  decorative  details,  which, 
although  of  not  the  same  calibre  as  his 
other  work,  yet  being  devised  by  the  same 
fertile  brain  and  executed  by  the  same 
unerring  hand,  each  bad  a  special  value 
as  a  work  of  art 

Vasari  closes  the  life  of  Donatello  by 
observing  that  in  everylhing  he  did  he 
attained  to  such  perfection  that  both  in 
design  and  practice,  judgment  and  knowl- 
edge, he  was  the  first  to  draw  forth  and 
exhibit  the  latent  capacities  of  the  divine 
art  of  sculpture  to  the  modern  world. 

No  selfish  pride  [he  adds]  marred  the  gift 
he  had  received  from  Heaven,  such  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  work  in  secret  lest  others  should 
acquire  his  beautiful  method  and  so  become 
his  rivals ;  on  the  contrary,  all  his  great  pro- 
ductions were  executed  in  public,  so  that  all 
might  see  them.  His  every  action  was  marked 
by  gentleness,   simplicity,    and   grace,    and 


whereas  the  modem  artists  are  full  of  pride, 
envy,  and  insolent  ambition,  Donato  was  ever 
courteous  and  humble,  never  seeking  renown ; 
where  these  delight  in  injuring  their  fellow 
artists,  his  one  wish  was  to  assist  them,  being 
always  careful  to  give  encouragement  and  dis- 
cemmg  praise  to  those  who  worked  for  him.* 

After  such  a  tribute  to  his  character  we 
read  without  surprise  the  further  record 
that  when  he  died  (1466)  at  the  great  age 
of  eighty-three,  all  Florence  mourned,  "  as 
a  mother  weeping  for  her  first-born  child." 

Five  hundred  years  pass ;  and  now  it  is 
in  the  hour  of  her  splendor  and  solemn 
rejoicing  that  the  heart  of  the  city  is  again 
stirred  to  commemorate  her  great  sculp- 
tor, and  to  exhibit  anew,  like  jewels  taken 
out  of  their  case  and  held  up  to  the  li^ht, 
the  treasures  of  art  he  entrusted  to  ner 
care,  before  they  are  again  consigned  to 
the  keeping  of  posterity. 

The  memorable  festivities,  with  all  their 

fay  pageant,  have  vanished  out  of  sight ; 
ut  there  yet  lingers  a  fond  and  grateful 
recollection  round  the  name  of  one  who, 
perhaps,  of  all  his  great  brotherhood  in 
art,  was  the  most  faithful  to  the  injunc- 
tion, — 

Trace  beauty's  beam  to  its  eternal  spring, 
And  pure  to  man  the  fire  celestial  bring. 

Catherine  Mary  Phillimore. 

•  Open  di  C.  VaMn,  toI.  il,  p.  398.    MilanMi, 
1878. 


From  The  Fortnisfatly  Review. 
REALISM  AND  IDEALISM. 

I. 

Some  years  ago  I  visited  an  exhibition 
of  Italian  pictures  at  Turin.  There  was 
not  much  to  arrest  attention  in  the  gal- 
lery. Yet  I  remember  two  small  com- 
panion panels  by  the  same  hand,  labelled 
respectively  •*  L^  Ideale  '*  and  •*  II  Reale." 
The  first  of  these  paintings  represented 
a  consumptive,  blonde-haired  girl  of  the 
Teutonic  type,  in  pale  drapery,  raising  her 
romantic  eyes  to  a  watery  moonlit  sky. 
She  was  sitting  near  a  narrow  Gothic  win- 
dow which  opened  on  a  garden.  From  the 
darkness  below  sprang  cypresses  and  a 
tangle  of  unclassified  vegetation  in  vapor- 
ous indistinctness.  The  second  picture 
introduced  the  public  to  a  naked  woman, 
flaunting  in  provocative  animalism.  She 
lolled  along  a  bed,  with  hard  light  beat- 
ing on  her  body,  intensified  by  hangings 
of  a  hot  red  tone.  Under  the  glare  of 
that  illumination  her  flesh  shone  like  cop- 
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per,  smooth  as  satin ;  and  the  blue-black 
curls  upon  her  shoulders  writhed  like 
snakes. 

Both  of  these  pictures  were  ugly ;  but 
while  the  ideal  was  tamely  conceived  and 
feebly  executed,  the  real  displayed  en- 
thusiasm, joy  in  the  subject,  something  of 
the  vigor  derived  from  sympathy,  and  ffom 
revolt.  The  artist  had  evidently  studied 
this  symbolic  figure  from  the  life,  whereas 
her  foil  and  pendant,  the  sentimental 
maiden,  was  a  figment  of  his  scornful 
fancy.  It  seemed  clear  that  he  intended 
to  caricature  the  ideal,  and  to  record  his 
preference  for  the  real  as  men  find  it  in 
some  mauvais  lieu. 

Here,  then,  was  an  allegory  of  the  an- 
tithesis between  idealism  and  realism,  as 
these  are  vulgarly  conceived.  Idealism, 
a  mawkish  phantasm  of  hectic  virginity,  of 
moonshine,  violet-scent,  and  dewdrops. 
Realism,  a  brawny  bit  of  carnal  actuality, 
presented  with  sensual  gusto  as  the  truest 
truth  of  life  and  art 

Is  there  any  solid  foundation,  I  asked 
myself,  for  this  current  conception  of  the 
antithesis  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  ? 
Is  there  at  bottom  any  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  terms  ?  Are  they  not  rather 
correlated  and  inextricably  interwoven 
both  in  nature  and  in  art?  Suppose  we 
concede  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
they  may  be  regarded  as  exclusive  each 
of  the  other,  are  we  therefore  to  assume 
that  idealism  is  moonshiny  and  insipid, 
realism  meretricious  and  revolting  ?  There 
must  surely  be  some  deep  misconception 
of  the  problem  on  bothsiaes.  Why  have 
the  idealists  exposed  their  principles  to 
such  caricature  as  this  by  pretending  to 
dispense  with  nature  ?  Why  do  the  real- 
ists so  confidently  assert  that  nothing  has 
truth  in  it  but  wnat  is  libidinous  or  ugly, 
commonplace  or  vicious  ? 

In  the  reality  of  human  nature  it  is  cer- 
tain that  beauty  and  modesty,  the  chastity 
of  saints  and  the  severe  strength  of  ath- 
letes, the  manhood  of  Regulus  and  the 
temperance  of  Hippolytus,  are  quite  as 
much  in  their  own  place  as  ugliness  and 
irapudicity,  the  licentiousness  of  harlots 
and  the  flaccid  feebleness  of  debauchees, 
the  effeminacy  of  Heliogabalus  and  the 
untempered  lusts  of  Roderigo  Borgia. 
What  we  call  the  intellectual  and  moral 
attributes  of  men  are  no  less  real  than 
their  appetites  and  physical  needs.  The 
harmony  of  a  sane  mind  in  a  sane  body 
is  as  matter-of-fact  as  the  deformity  de- 
rived from  cramping  and  distorting  limi- 
tations. All  those  things,  therefore,  to 
which  our  nature  aspires,  and  which  we 


name  ideal,  must  be  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  a  logical  and  sober  realism.  Nav  more, 
it  is  just  these  things  which  are  tne  most 
real  in  life,  and  which  realistic  art  is  con- 
sequently bound  to  represent;  for  they 
are  the  source  of  strength,  and  perma« 
nence,  and  progress  to  the  species.  Sci- 
ence teaches  us  convincingly  that  the 
superiority  of  each  race  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  consists  precisely  in  its  ap- 
titude for  the  development  of  virtues. 
Badness,  in  one  word,  is  less  real  than 
goodness. 

Realism  dares  not  separate  itself  from 
the  ideal,  because  the  ideal  is  a  permanent 
factor,  and  the  most  important  factor,  in 
the  reality  of  life.  What  indeed  has  the 
realistic  artist  to  do  but  to  seek  out  and  to 
represent  the  whole  reality  of  human  na- 
ture, extenuating  nothing,  setting  nothing 
down  in  malice?  His  object  is  to  reach 
and  to  express  the  truth.  He  may  not 
shirk  what  is  ugly  and  animal  in  his  fel- 
low-creatures. But  he  ought  not  to  dote 
upon  these  points.  Far  less  ought  he  to 
repudiate  those  select  qualities  \vnich  men 
in  their  long  struggle  with  their  environ- 
ment and  with  each  other  have  gained  as 
the  most  precious  spoils  of  a  continued 
battle. 

Furthermore,  it  is  worth  considering 
whether  the  artist,  if  he  dares  and  wishes 
to  escape  from  idealism,  is  able  to  do  so. 
I  am  convinced  that  he  cannot,  and  this 
conviction  emboldens  me  to  attempt  once 
more  the  treatment  of  a  threadbare  prob- 
lem. 

II. 

He  must  indeed  be  a  bold  man  who 
invites  the  world  to  listen  while  he  talks 
about  idealism  and  realism.  The  very 
terms  have  an  obsolete  scholastic  flavor, 
like  those  famous  hobby  horses  of  the  met- 
aphysicians, subject  and  object.  Worse 
even  :  they  suggest  the  impostures  of  aes- 
thetic coteries,  the  sermonizing  of  self- 
consecrated  priests  concerning  mysteries 
no  mind  has  clearly  grasped.  Plain  peo- 
ple are  not  unjustified  in  turning  from 
such  discussions  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders and  a  yawn. 

And  yet  there  still  remains  something 
to  be  studied  in  this  hackneyed  antithesis. 
Just  as  subject  and  object  stand  for  mo- 
ments in  our  apperception  of  the  universe, 
so  the  ideal  and  the  real  indicate  condi- 
tions under  which  the  arts  fulfil  their 
function.  It  is  not  therefore  a  hopeless 
task,  though  it  may  demand  a  sanguine 
spirit,  to  throw  light  upon  the  correlation 
of  these  terms. 
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I  shall  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the 
warfare  waged  about  them  ia  aesthetic 
schools  arises  from  a  false  conception  of 
their  mutual  relations.  In  the  philosophy 
of  beingf  subject  and  object  are  posed  as 
antithetical  only  to  be  resumed  as  the  con- 
ditions of  experience.  Even  so  idealism 
and  realism,  i a  the  philosophy  of  art,  de- 
note an  antagonism  which  is  more  appar- 
ent than  actual,  and  upon  the  resolution  of 
of  which  in  practice  excellence  depends. 
Both,  in  fact,  and  both  together,  are  pres- 
ent in  every  effort  which  we  make  to  re- 
produce and  represent  the  outer  world 
through  art. 

In  order  to  gain  limitations  for  the 
treatment  of  this  topic,  I  shall  here  con- 
fine myself  to  sculpture  and  painting. 
The  principles  arrived  at  will  be  found 
applicable  in  some  measure  to  literature. 
But  music  and  architecture,  as  is  manifest, 
do  not  fall  immediately  within  the  sphere 
of  these  ideas. 

Realism,  to  begin  with,  forms  the  sub- 
stratum and  indispensable  condition  of  all 
figurative  art  The  very  name  figurative, 
which  we  apply  to  sculpture  and  painting, 
indicates  that  these  arts  proceed  by  imi- 
tation of  external  objects,  and  mainly  by 
imitation  of  the  human  form.  Now  it 
would  be  absurd  to  contend  that  imitation 
is  the  worse  for  being  veracious,  the 
worse  for  recalling  to  our  minds  the  imi- 
tated thing,  or  in  other  words,  for  being 
in  the  ri|^ht  sense  realistic.  Nobody  wants 
a  portrait  which  is  not  as  precisely  like 
the  person  represented,  as  exactly  true  to 
that  person's  entire  appearance,  as  it  can 
possibly  be  made.  We  may  want  some- 
thing else  besides ;  but  we  demand  re- 
semblance as  an  indispensable  quality. 
Nobody  again  want  the  image  of  a  god  or 
saint  whicli  is  not  as  accurately  adequate 
to  the  human  form  in  which  that  godhead 
or  that  sanctity  might  have  resided  as 
knowledge  and  skill  can  make  it.  What- 
ever else  we  desire  of  the  image,  we  shall 
not  think  the  better  of  it  for  being  ana- 
tomically wrong.  In  other  words,  the  fig- 
urative arts,  bv  the  law  which  makes  them 
imitative,  are  bound  at  every  step  of  their 
progress  to  be  realistic.  The  painter  must 
depict  each  object  with  painstaking  atten- 
tion to  its  details.  He  must  aim  at  delin- 
eating the  caper  and  the  columbine  as 
faithfully  as  Titian  did,  armor  as  accu- 
rately as  Giorgione,  pearls  and  brocade 
with  the  fidelity  of  John  Van  Eyck,  hands 
with  the  subdety  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
faces  with  the  earnest  feeling  after  char- 
acter displayed  in  RaphaeFs  Leo  or  Velas- 
quez's Philip. 


This  is  the  beginning  of  his  task.  But 
he  verv  soon  discovers  that  he  cannot  imi- 
tate things  exactly  as  they  are  in  fact. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  eye  and  the 
hand  of  sculptor  or  painter  are  not  a  pho- 
tographic camera.  They  have  neither  the 
qualities  nor  the  defects  of  a  machine.  In 
every  imitative  effort  worthy  of  the  name 
of  art,  the  human  mind  has  intervened. 
What  is  more,  this  mind  has  been  the 
mind  of  an  individual,  with  specific  apti- 
tudes for  observation,  with  specific  pre- 
dilections, with  certain  ways  of  thinking, 
seeing,  feeling,  and  selecting,  peculiar  to 
himself.  It  is  precisely  at  this  point,  at 
the  very  earliest  attempt  to  imitate,  that 
idealism  enters  simultaneously  with  real' 
ism  into  the  arts.  The  simplest  as  well 
as  the  most  complex  work  contains  this 
element  of  ideality.  For  when  a  man  re- 
produces in  art  what  he  sees  in  nature,  he 
inevitably  imports  himself  into  the  prod- 
uct. Thus  the  object  and  the  idea  exist 
as  twin-born  factors  in  tlie  merest  rough 
sketch  pencilled  on  a  scrap  of  paper. 
Strive  as  he  will  to  keep  himself  out  of 
the  imitation,  the  man  is  powerless  to  do 
so.  The  thing  imitated  has  of  necessity 
become  the  thing  imagined  by  the  act  of 
his  transferring  its  outline  to  paper. 

We  may  properly  compare  chiaroscuro 
drawings  with  photographs,  since  in  each 
case  the  result  is  a  reproduction  of  form 
under  certain  conditions  of  li^ht  and 
shadow  without  color.  Now,  given  the 
same  advantages  of  illumination,  chemi- 
cals, exposure,  and  so  forth,  twenty  pho- 
tographic cameras  of  equal  dimensions 
and  equal  excellence  will  produce  almost 
identical  representations  of  a  single  model. 
But  set  twenty  artists  of  equal  skill  in 
draughtsmanship  to  make  studies  from 
one  model,  then,  though  the  imitation  mav 
in  each  case  be  eaually  faithful,  there  will 
be  a  different  intellectual  quality,  a  differ- 
ent spiritual  touch,  a  different  appeal  to 
sympathy,  a  different  order  of  suggestion 
in  each  of  the  twenty  drawings.  Some 
specific  ideality  has  formed  an  unavoidable 
feature  of  each  artistes  work,  while  all 
have  aimed,  in  like  manner,  at  merely  re- 
producing the  object  before  them. 

This  is  perhaps  the  simplest  way  of 
presenting  the  truth  that  realism  and 
idealism  are  as  inseparable  as  body  and 
soul  in  every  product  of  the  figurative  arts. 
In  art  it  is  not  a  machine  but  a  mind 
which  imitates.  Nay,  even  the  hand' 
which  draws  is  itseli  no  mechanical  in- 
strument, but  part  of  a  living  organism, 
penetrated  witn  intellectual  vitality,  in- 
stinct with  ideas.    No  draughtsman  can 
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rival  the  camera  in  bare  accuracy;  but 
every  draughtsman  is  bound  to  do  what 
the  camera  cannot  do,  by  introducing  a 
subjective  quality  into  the  reproduction. 

We  must  not  pause  here  in  our  analysis 
of  what  the  draughtsman  brings  of  ideality 
to  his  work.  I  have  tried  to  show  that 
the  bare  attempt  by  a  human  being  to 
imitate  what  he  sees  before  him,  intro- 
duces of  necessity  the  element  of  mind 
into  hfs  transcript  from  nature.  But  no 
human  being  stands  alone  in  this  world. 
His  own  particular  mental  quality  is  influ- 
enced by  the  thought  of  his  race  and  epoch. 
The  intellectual  atmosphere  in  which  he 
lives  determines  him.  He  cannot  help 
being  to  some  extent  the  creature  of  his 
age,  the  child  of  antecedent  ages.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  the  specific  quality  intro- 
duced by  an  artist  into  his  imitation  of 
any  object,  there'  are  universal  elements, 
tending  towards  idealism,  which  affect  the 
whole  function  of  art  in  each  race  and 
each  epoch.  Should  sculptor  or  painter 
try  to  be  merely  imitative,  crudely  real- 
istic, he  cannot  succeed  so  well  as  the 
photographic  camera  does.  Should  he 
never  so  obstinately  cling  to  the  art  for 
art  principle,  he  cannot  avoid  suggesting 
thoughts  —  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  noble 
or  ignoble,  pure  or  foul  —  through  the 
form  his  thinking  brain  and  intelligent 
fingers  have  evolved  from  studies  of  real- 
ity. Artists,  their  works,  and  the  people 
who  survey  their  works,  are  environed  by 
a  common  atmosphere  of  ideas,  whicn 
makes  an  art  devoid  of  ideality  impossible. 
In  art  spirit  communicates  with  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  the  artist  with  the  spirit  of  the 
spectator. 

The  demonstration  of  this  deep-seated 
bond  between  idealism  and  realism  is  so 
important  that  I  must  approach  it  from  a 
somewhat  different  point  of  view.  Twenty 
draughtsmen,  we  have  seen,  will  not  imi- 
tate the  same  object  with  the  same  identity 
of  result  as  twenty  photographic  cameras. 
The  draughtsman  cannot  be  so  literally 
realistic  as  the  machine ;  he  is  bound  to 
modify  his  reproduction  of  the  object  by 
some  note  indicative  of  his  own  mental 
and  moral  nature.  He  will  not  rival  the 
machine  in  accuracy ;  but  he  cannot  avoid 
adding  something  which  the  machine  is 
powerless  to  give.  It  is  precisely  by  em- 
phasizing this  quality  which  differentiates 
^he  draughtsman  from  the  machine  that 
the  arts  arrive  at  idealism.  Art  supple- 
ments its  mechanical  deficiencies,  and 
exerts  the  specific  faculties  of  human 
beings,  by  seeking  after  beauty  and  by 
aiming  4t  the  expression  of  thought.    U 


deliberately  cultivates  the  subjective  ele- 
ment which  is  inevitably  present  in  every 
reproduction  of  an  object  by  the  human 
brain  and  hand.  In  acting  thus  it  utilizes 
what  might  be  described  as  man's  in- 
feriority to  a  machine  in  graphic  accuracy, 
while  it  exercises  man*s  superiority  to  the 
machine  in  power  of  intellectual  sugges- 
tion. To  turn  defects  i/ito  forces  by  the 
exertion  of  mind  is  the  privilege  which 
man  possesses,  rendering  him  the  lord 
over  brutes  and  the  controller  of  mechan- 
ical instruments.  So  idealism  in  art  is 
the  ultimate  elaboration  of  that  compara- 
tive inaccuracy  and  that  imported  subjec- 
tive quality,  both  of  which  distinguish  the 
most  literal  drawing  from  a  photograph. 

Artistic  beauty  is  mainly  a  matter  of 
selection,  due  to  the  exercise  of  those  free 
mental  faculties  which  the  machine  lacks. 
The  sculptor  or  the  painter  observes  de- 
fects in  the  single  model;  he  notices  in 
many  models  scattered  excellences;  he 
has  before  him  the  most  perfect  forms 
invented  by  his  predecessors.  To  correct 
those  defects,  to  reunite  those  excellences, 
to  apply  the  principles  of  those  perfected 
t3rpes,  becomes  his  aim.  He  cannot  rival 
nature  by  producing  anything  exactly  like 
her  worx,  but  he  can  create  something 
which  shall  show  what  nature  strives  after. 
BovX^roc  yhf  dAA*  oh  dOvarai,  wrote  Aristotle 
about  Nature :  *'  She  has  the  will  but  not 
the  power  to  realize  perfection."  The 
mind  of  man  comprehends  her  effort,  and 
though  the  skill  of  man  cannot  compete 
with  ner  in  the  production  of  particulars, 
man  is  able  by  art  to  anticipate  her  de- 
sires, and  to  exhibit  an  image  of  what  she 
was  intending.  As  Tennyson  wrote  in 
"The  Two  Voices:**— 

That  type  of  perfect  in  his  mind 
Can  he  in  nature  nowhere  find. 

"  To  disengage  the  elements  of  beauty," 
says  Sainte-Beuve ;  "  To  escape  from  the 
mere    frightful    reality,"   says     Joubert. 
That  is  the  function  ot  the  arts.    Reality, 
however,  is  never,  in  a  true  sense,  fright- 
ful.   Reality    is  always  the   sole  sound 
schoolmaster  which  brings  us  to  a  sense 
of  ideal  beauty.    Sculptor  and  painter  are 
indeed  found  to  pass  beyond  the  model. 
They  cannot,  as  I  go  on  reiterating,  even 
if  they  would,  abide  by  it  as  the  camera 
or  the  plaster  cast  does.    The  mere  touch 
of  the  brush  or  the  chisel,  of  **  the  hand 
which  obeys  the  intellect,"  prevents  that. 
What  they  can  do,  and  what  a  mechanical 
process  cannot  do,  is  to  interpret  it;  not 
to  contradict  it,  —  nay,  rather  to  obey  its 
leading,  —  but  to  supplement  its  sbortoom- 
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ings,  to  elucidate  its  latent  suggestions  of 
significance  and  loveliness.  They  do  not 
aim  at  producing  a  mere  bare  copy  of  their 
subject  at  some  accidental  moment,  for 
they  know  that  the  thing  itself  is  better 
than  such  a  copy  would  be.  They  attempt 
to  seize  and  reveal  its  character  at  the 
very  best,  to  represent  what  it  strives  to 
be,  to  express  its  truest  truth,  not  what 
is  transitory  and  conditioned  by  circum- 
stance, but  what  is  permanent  and  freed 
from  limitations  in  it. 

The  figurative  arts  are  thus  led  to  what 
is  after  all  their  highest  function,  the 
presentation  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
oeautiful  form.  Statues  and  pictures  must 
fall  short  of  life  in  fiesh  and  blood  reality. 
But  these  same  works  of  human  industry 
can  transfigure  particular  realities  by  in- 
fusing into  them  the  elements  of  gener- 
alization, selection,  sympathetic  emotion, 
interpretative  insight.  These  elements, 
in  the  language  of  discredited  schools,  are 
expression  and  idealization.  According 
to  the  demonstration  I  have  attempted  in 
this  essay,  they  may  be  better  described 
as  the  final  outcome  of  those  qualities  — 
partly  defect  of  manual  ability,  partly  addi- 
tion of  mental  sensibility  —  which  dis- 
tinguish a  drawing  from  a  cast  or  a 
photograph.  They  are  the  deliberate 
elaboration  of  the  subjective  ingredient 
which  is  inevitable  in  every  imitation  by 
the  hand  of  man. 

Figurative  art,  in  its  most  vital  epochs, 
lent  itself  to  the  expression  of  religious 
ideas.  The  artist  had  to  find  corporeal 
investiture  for  the  generalized  and  divin- 
ized qualities  of  human  nature.  Such 
exact  corporeal  investiture  for  a  spiritual 
type  of  human  energy  or  passion  is  rarely, 
it  ever,  ofiEered  by  a  single  living  person. 
Who,  for  example,  has  seen  a  man  or 
woman  of  whom  he  could  say,  **  There 
eoes  Zeus,"  or  "There  goes  Aphrodite  "? 
What  we  do  say  is  rather  **  majestic  as 
Zeus,  beautiful  as  Aphrodite.*'  In  other 
words,  the  living  person  suggests  hints  to 
the  artist  for  working  out  "  that  tvpe  of 
perfect  in  his  mind."  The  artist,  tnen,  is 
compelled,  to  create  a  body  for  the  idea  he 
has  to  express;  more  majestic  or  more 
beautiful  than  any  single  body  he  has  ever 
seen;  more  completely  adequate  to  the 
idea ;  more  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the  specific  qualities  ot  the  spiritual  type 
in  all  its  parts.  At  the  same  time  this 
form  must  not,  at  anv  point,  be  discordant 
with  the  structure  of  the  human  body  as 
he  learns  to  know  it  from  his  models.  It 
must,  on  the  contrary,  be  most  faithful  to 
those  models,  enhancing  and  accentuating 
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their  sug^^estions,  interpreting  with  loyal 
conscientiousness  nature's  effort  to  effec- 
tuate perfection.  Here  at  last  we  touch 
idealism  in  its  essence.  But  such  ideal- 
ism, when  sound  and  healthy,  is  only 
realism  in  the  intensest  phase  of  veracitv; 
it  is  truth  quintessenced  and  raised  to  the 
highest  power.  And  such  art  is  the  ulti- 
mate expansion  of  those  factors  which  we 
found  to  be  co-existent  in  the  simplest 
sketch  from  nature. 

In  the  right  understanding  of  this  cor- 
relation between  realism  and  idealism  the 
Greek  sculptors  are  our  surest  teachers. 
It  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  create 
images  of  &;ods  and  goddesses  and  heroes, 
each  of  whom  represented  in  perfection 
some  one  psychological  attribute  of  hu- 
man nature.  For  these  spiritual  essences 
they  were  bound  to  find  fit  incarnation 
through  the  means  available  by  art.  They 
thererore  always  had  before  their  minds 
the  problem  how  to  invest  such  isolated 
attributes  with  appropriate  forms  —  how 
to  fashion  a  Zeus  who  should  be  all-majes- 
tic, a  Herakles  who  should  be  strength 
personified,  an  Aphrodite  who  should  be 
the  consummation  of  feminine  attractive- 
ness, a  faun  which  should  be  light  and 
active  as  the  creatures  of  the  woodland 
without  ceasing  to  be  man  in  shape.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  forced  them  to 
idealize,  while  their  exquisite  sense  for 
the  beauty,  grace,  and  dignitv  of  the  living 
model  kept  them  realistically  faithful  to 
minutest  facts  in  nature. 

In  order  to  illustrate  how  the  best  Greek 
work  exhibits  that  right  blending  of  the 
ideal  with  the  real  on  which  I  am  insist- 
ing, I  will  quote  a  passage  from  Haydon*s 
autobiography,  which  records  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  his  mind  by  the  first  sight 
of  the  Elgin  marbles.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Haydon  grew  up  in  En- 
gland at  a  time  when  Reynolds,  Fuseli, 
and  West  had  saturated  the  art  schools 
with  false  doctrine  about  the  "  beau-ideal," 
**  the  grand  style,"  **the  superiority  of  art 
to  nature."  Haydon,  thouojh  he  never 
worked  out  the  problems  ot  design  suc- 
cessfully in  his  own  practice,  was  con- 
vinced that  realism,  or  truth  to  actual 
fact,  formed  the  only  solid  basis  for  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  Consequently,  when 
he  found  the  closest  observation  of  nature 
combined  with  the  loftiest  heroic  style  in 
the  fragments  of  the  Parthenon,  these  had 
for  him  authentic  inspiration;  they  de- 
livered him  from  what  was  specious  and 
misleading  in  the  idealism  of  his  epoch ; 
the^  confirmed  him  in  his  own  instinctive 
belief  that  genuine  grandeur  was  not  only 
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compatible  with  the  most  painstaking  imi- 
tation of  the  model,  but  that  such  devotion 
to  the  truth  of  nature  formed  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  masterly  creative 
work.  Here  was  an  apocalypse  of  the 
right  method  for  all  art  and  in  all  ages. 
Here  was  a  demonstration  of  the  indisso- 
luble and  organic  link  between  the  sublim- 
est  idealism  and  the  humblest  realism. 

There  is  so  much  of  a  curious  sort  of 
pathos,  combined  with  so  much  of  pas- 
sionate and  sudden  enthusiasm,  in  Hay- 
don*s  narrative,  that  I  venture  to  reproduce 
a  large  portion  of  it  textuall^.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  to  this  man,  in  no 
small  measure,  English  people  owe  the 
presence  in  their  midst  of  the  Parthenon 
sculptures,  and  all  that  flows  therefrom 
for  better  and  for  worse :  — 

To  Park  Lane  then  we  went,  and  after 
passing  through  the  hall  and  thence  into  an 
open  yard,  entered  a  damp,  dirty  pent-house, 
where  lay  the  marbles  ranged  withm  sight 
and  reach. 

The  first  thing  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  was  the 
wrist  of  a  figure  in  one  of  the  female  groups, 
in  which  were  visible,  though  in  a  feminine 
form,  the  radius  and  ulna.  I  was  astonished, 
for  I  had  never  seen  them  hinted  at  in  any 
female  wrist  in  the  antique.  I  darted  my  eye 
to  the  elbow,  and  saw  the  outer  condyle  visi- 
bly affecting  the  shape  as  in  nature.  I  saw 
that  the  arm  was  in  repose  and  the  soft  parts 
in  relaxation.  That  combination  of  nature 
and  idea  which  I  had  felt  was  so  much  want- 
ing for  high  art  was  here  displayed  to  midday 
conviction.  My  heart  beat!  If  I  had  seen 
nothing  else,  I  nad  beheld  enough  to  keep  me 
to  nature  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  But  when  I 
turned  to  the  Theseus  and  saw  that  every 
form  was  altered  by  action  or  repose  —  when 
I  saw  that  the  two  sides  of  his  back  varied, 
one  side  stretched  from  the  shoulder-blade 
being  pulled  forward,  and  the  other  side  com- 
pressed from  the  shoulder-blade  bein^  pushed 
close  to  the  spine  as  he  rested  on  his  elbow, 
with  the  belly  flat,  because  the  bowels  fell  into 
the  pelvis  as  he  sat — and  when,  turning  to 
the  Ilissus,  I  saw  the  belly  protruded  from 
the  figure  lying  on  its  side  —  and  again  when 
in  the  figure  of  the  fighting  metope  I  saw  the 
muscle  shown  under  the  arm-pit  in  thai  in- 
stantaneous action  of  darting  out,  and  left  out 
in  the  other  arm-pits  because  not  wanted  — 
when  I  saw,  in  fact,  the  most  heroic  style 
combined  with  all  the  essential  detail  of  actual 
life,  the  thing  was  done  at  once  and  forever. 
...  I  felt  as  if  a  divine  truth  had  blazed 
inwardly  upon  my  mind,  and  I  knew  that  they 
(the  marbles)  would  at  last  rouse  the  art  of 
Europe  from  its  slumber  in  the  darkness. 

m. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  to  attempt  the  definition 


of  realism  and  idealism.  We  have  already 
learned  that  every  work  of  figurative  art 
contains  both  elements,  whether  this  be  a 
simple  pencil-drawing  from  a  sinele  model, 
or  a  composition  so  complex  as  the  friezes 
of  the  Parthenon.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the 
artist  may  lean  more  to  the  one  side  than 
the  other.  He  may  choose  to  concentrate 
his  powers  upon  the  literal  imitation  of 
objects  rather  than  upon  the  development 
of  subjective  qualities.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  may  devote  his  whole  attention 
to  the  refinement  of  an  intellectual  type  of 
beauty  or  to  the  expression  of  thoughts, 
remaining  content  with  slovenly  execution 
and  feeble  gmsp  on  fact.  At  one  period 
of  art,  and  in  one  school,  tendencies  in 
favor  of  crude  realism  will  prevail;  at 
another  time,  or  in  another  re^on,  the 
bias  will  be  toward  unsubstantial  idealism. 
We  cannot  always  expect  that  perfect 
synthesis  which  makes  the  work  of  Phei- 
dias  exemplary.  It  is  therefore  profitable 
to  define  the  two  factors  which  are  for- 
ever being  brought  by  the  practice  of  art 
into  more  or  less  complete  accord. 

Realism  is  the  presentation  of  natural 
objects  as  the  artist  sees  them,  as  he 
thinks  they  are.  It  is  the  attempt  to 
imitate  thin^  as  they  strike  the  senses. 

Idealism  is  the  presentation  of  natural 
objects  as  the  artist  fain  would  see  them, 
as  he  thinks  they  strive  to  be.  It  is  the 
attempt  to  imitate  things  as  the  mind  in- 
terprets them. 

^  1  may  pause  to  remark  that  the  distinc- 
tion implied  in  these  definitions  is  as  old 
as  Aristotle.  In  the  Poetics  we  read: 
*'  Sophocles  used  to  say  that  he  depicted 
men  as  they  ought  to  be,  Euripides  as 
they  are."  In  other  words,  Sophocles  re- 
garded himself  as  an  idealist,  Euripides 
as  a  realist  Again:  *' Polygnotus  painted 
men  better  than  they  are,  Pauson  worse 
than  they  are,  Dionysius  as  they  are."  In 
other  words,  Poly^notus  was  an  idealist, 
Pauson  a  caricaturist,  Dionysius  a  realist. 
Once  again,  speaking  more  generally  of 
painters,  Aristotle  gives  a  clear  account  of 
idealists :  **  While  making  men  like  men 
they  paint  them  fairer."* 

Now  this  distinction,  which  is  based 
upon  the  fundamental  properties  of  human 
as  distinguished  from  mechanical  imita- 
tion, has  been  fruitful  of  results  both  in 
the  practice  and  the  theory  of  the  arts. 
Draughtsmen  very  soon  discover  that  they 
cannot  wholly  eliminate  an  idealistic  or 
subjective  element  from  their  work ;  but 
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they  are  able  either  to  keep  this  i a  abey- 
ance or  to  emphasize  it.  They  can  swerve 
more  to  the  side  of  literal  delineation,  or 
more  to  the  side  of  imaginative  selection. 
Theorists  and  writers  upon  art,  noticing 
this  power  of  choice,  have  divided  into 
hostile  camps;  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
schools  have  reacted  upon  practice.  Not- 
withstanding the  impossibility  of  separat- 
ing the  twin-born  factors  of  every  human 
imitative  product,  antagonistic  standards 
of  the  real  and  the  ideal  came  thus  into 
existence.  The  warfare  of  opinion  on  this 
crucial  point  diverts  practical  artists  from 
consistently  aiming  at  that  just  balance 
between  the  careful  study  of  nature  and  the 
e£Eort  to  interpret  nature,  which  is  the 
mark  of  supreme  art. 

I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  by  referring 
to  European  art  in  the  last  three  centu- 
ries. When  sculpture  and  paintine  de- 
clined in  Italy,  after  the  death  of  Michel- 
angelo, artists  began  to  withdraw  from 
the  study  of  life.  Theories  were  promul- 
gated to  the  effect  that  nature  hampers  the 
freedom  of  genius,  and  obscures  the  in- 
spiration which  illuminates  the  artist's 
soul.  It  was  maintained  that  he  ought 
only  to  know  so  much  of  nature  as  would 
save  his  work  from  monstrosity.  He  was 
told  that  art  bettered  nature,  and  that  the 
painstaking  imitation  of  details  lowered 
style.  This  led  to  superficial,  slovenly, 
conceited  compositions  being  palmed  off 
as  sublime.  The  frigid  abstractions  of 
the  Bolognese  eclectics  passed  for  heroic, 
because  they  avoided  literal  painstaking 
transcripts  from  reality.  The  doctrine  of 
the  beau'idial  was  preached  in  France. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  dilated  on  the  grand 
style.  David,  with  his  pseudo-classicisro, 
imposed  on  Paris  as  the  reviver  of  the 
Greek  manner.  West  in  England,  vacu- 
ous and  feeble,  took  rank  among  the  great 
religious  painters.  A  spurious  idealism 
reigned  supreme ;  and  through  the  starva- 
tion of  her  twin  sister,  realism,  art  fell  into 
decay. 

A  reaction  was  necessitated.  The 
world  had  been  filled  with  manneristic 
technicalities  and  with  shallow  academi- 
cal pomposities  —  with  ideal  figures,  ideal 
faces,  ideal  draperies,  ideal  landscapes, 
ideal  trees  whicn  were  only  ideal  because 
they  resembled  nothing  real  preciselv. 
The  reaction  assumed  many  forms;  it 
showed  itself  earliest  in  a  revived  admira- 
tion for  Dutch  painting  and  in  the  English 
school  of  landscape  ;  it  took  definite  shape 
in  the  romanticists  of  France  and  Ger- 
many and  in  the  pre-Raphaelite  brother- 
hood of  England.    But  that  which  prin- 


cipally concerns  us  here  is  its  final  mani* 
festation  in  what  is  now  called  realism. 
This,  of  a  truth,  is  rather  a  phase  of  lit- 
erature than  of  figurative  art;  yet  it  may 
be  studied  in  contemporary  sculpture  and 
painting  no  less  than  in  poetry  and  fic- 
tion. 

Realism,  being  a  revolt  against  the  false 
principles  of  that  phthisical  idealism 
which  claimed  the  empire  in  despite  of 
nature,  has  attached  itself  to  the  ugly,  the 
commonplace,  the  vicious  in  human  exist- 
ence ;  it  has  set  its  face  steadily  against 
selection  and  interpretation ;  it  has  striven 
to  represent  things  merely  as  they  are,  and 
not  the  best  things. 

In  so  doing  the  realists  have  chosen  an 
illogical  and  untenable  position ;  for  noth- 
ing is  more  manifest  than  that  beauty  is 
as  real  as  ugliness,  purity  as  obscenity, 
virtue  as  vice,  health  and  narmony  as  dis- 
ease and  discord.  Indeed,  as  I  have  re- 
marked above,  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  proves  that  the  good  possesses 
more  ot  reality,  more  of  permanence,  than 
the  bad.  Reactions  and  revolutions,  how- 
ever, are  never  just.  And  thus  it  is  with 
contemporary  realism.  Conscious  that 
idealism,  in  the  effete  forms  of  the  last 
century,  was  a  sham  — conscious  that  this 
impostor  claimed  the  monopoly  of  beauty, 
purity,  virtue,  harmony  —  the  reactiona- 
ries studied  reality  where  it  is  most  pain- 
fully apparent  anci  least  capable  of  being 
confounded  with  the  idealistic  object  of 
their  hatred.  They  chose  the  sphere  of 
vulgarity  and  pathology  as  though  this 
were  eminently  real.  Pnilosophers,  mean- 
while, can  welcome  even  Zola's  "  Nana  " 
for  the  sake  of  its  reactionary  force.  We 
know  that  the  pendulum  must  swing  back 
from  that  extreme  point.  The  arts  are 
bound  to  recognize  the  truth  that  it  is  not 
their  duty  and  their  glory  to  represent  de- 
formity. But  the  arts  will  have  been  the 
better  for  those  drastic  studies  which 
force  them  to  face  their  problem  in  its 
crudest  shape. 

Resuming  what  I  have  attempted  to 
establish,  we  find  in  the  art-history  of  the 
present  century  a  false  idealism  super- 
seded by  a  false  realism.  Both  are  false, 
because  neither  recognizes  the  correlation 
of  those  elements  which  in  the  work  of 
Pheidias  we  have  seen  to  be  supremely 
harmonized.  The  idealist  sought  to  dis- 
pense with  the  necessary  interrogation  of 
nature ;  the  realist  seeks  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  art  must  aim  at  selection  and 
must  disengage  the  elements  of  beauty 
inherent  in  nature.  The  one  regarded 
man's  incapacity  to  rival  a  machine  with 
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pride,  and  deemed  his  power  of  indepen- 
dent imagination  sufficient  for  itself.  The 
other,  indignant  at  the  miserable  conse- 
quences of  such  arrogance,  strives  to  re- 
duce man*s  mind,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
the  condition  of  an  imitative  machine.* 

Meanwhile,  this  uncompromising  real- 
ism is  by  no  means  the  most  hopeful  or 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  art  of 
our  age.  On  various  lines,  in  many  divers 
ways,  since  the  reaction  against  false 
idealism  set  in,  have  attempts  been  made 
to  solve  the  problem  of  combining  the 
twin  factors  in  a  due  and  vital  correlation. 
Together  with  improved  conditions  of 
study  in  our  art-schools,  the  attention 
paid  to  the  monuments  of  sculpture  and 
painting  in  their  best  periods  (Hellenic, 
mediaeval,  early  Italian,  Flemish,  French), 
has  been  progressively  helpful;  while  no 
one  can  exaggerate  the  importance  of  such 
teaching  as  Mr.  Ruskin  gives  so  copiously 
to  the  student. 

The  task  of  forming  a  sound  style  is 
one  of  peculiar  difficulty  under  the  condi- 
tions ot  our  epoch,  because  the  arts  have 
no  longer  a  sphere  of  such  thoughts  to 
work  in  as  will  stimulate  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  imaginative  faculties.  We  saw 
how  Greek  sculptors  were  compelled  to 
idealize  by  their  obligation  to  incarnate 
the  Olympian  divinities,  and  how  at  the 
same  time  their  exquisite  feeling  for  na- 
ture kept  them  within  the  limits  of  sober 
realistic  truth.  Like  them,  the  earlier 
Italian  painters  dealt  with  the  mvthologv 
of  an  anthropomorphic  religion ;  tdeir  taste 
was  only  a  trifle  less  favorable  to  the 
right  elucidation  of  the  ideal  from  the  real 
than  was  that  of  Pheidias.  But  we  live 
at  a  period  when  theistic  conceptions,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  most  deeply  penetrat- 
ing and  universally  accepted  thoughts  of 
the  race,  no  longer  lend  themselves  to 
jBsthetic  presentation.  They  have  grown 
too  rarefied,  too  abstract,  too  purely  intel- 
lectual, for  adequate  treatment  by  the  fig- 
urative artist.  In  the  place  of  Hellenic 
myth  and  Christian  legend,  the  vast  scien- 
tinc  theory  of  the  cosmos  has  arisen,  itself 
pregnant  with  a  new  metaphysic  and  a  new 
theology,  but  as  yet  imperfectly  appropri- 
ated and  ill-adapted  to  the  plastic  presen- 
tition  of  its  fundamental  ideas.  Science, 
moreover,  has  made  one  fact  manifest, 
that  the  more  we  come  to  know  instead 
of  dreaming  about  things,  the  less  can  we 
tolerate  to  have  those  things  misrepre- 
sented in  accordance  with  some  whimsical 


or  obsolescent  fancy.  Science  has  ren- 
dered our  sense  of  veracity  acute.  Under 
its  influence  we  tend  to  oecome  positive, 
shy  of  anything  which  seems  untrue  to 
fact,  intolerant  of  a  merely  allegorical  use 
of  known  things  to  express  visions  how- 
ever beautiful,  or  aspirations  however 
honorable.  We  require  the  ttraU  viriti 
so  far  as  we  can  get  it.  Art,  obliged  to 
obey  the  mental  stress  of  the  epoch,  de- 
prived of  a  widelv  accepted  body  of  sen- 
suous religious  thoughts,  leans  of  neces- 
sity more  to  realism  than  it  did  in  the 
Atnens  of  Pericles  or  in  the  Florence  of 
Lorenzo  dei  Medici. 

On  a  future  occasion  I  hope  to  return 
to  this  subject,  and  to  point  out  those  ele- 
ments of  ideality  in  modern  life  and 
thought  which  lie  ready  to  the  uses  of 
the  arts,  and  on  which  the  arts  have  al- 
ready seized  with  profit. 

John  Addington  Symonds. 


to 


*  Many  writers  of  fiction  appear,  in  their  dialogoe, 
I  be  vainly  competing  wtth  the  phonograph. 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE  LAST  DAY  OF  WINDSOR    FOREST. 

[The  original  MS.  of  the  following  paper  is 
extant  among  the  MS.  remains  of  the  author, 
the  late  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  and  is  the 
only  one  of  them  absolutely  complete  and 
ready  for  publication.  It  was  in  all  probabil- 
ity intended  for  Fraser^s  Magazine,  but  never 
appeared  there,  nor,  so  far  as  can  be  discov- 
ered, elsewhere.  The  probable  date  of  com- 
position is  about  1862. 

Apart  from  the  literary  merit  of  the  paper, 
and  its  interest  as  a  record  of  forgotten  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the 
literary  life  of  the  veteran  author,  ending  it 
where  it  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  Pea- 
cock's first  and  only  school  had  been  at  £n- 
glefield  Green,  on  the  verse  of  Windsor  For- 
est, and  there  he  imbibed  that  love  for  river 
and  sylvan  scenery  in  general,  and  for  that  of 
the  Thames  and  Windsor  in  particular,  which 
colors  nearly  all  his  writings.  —  R.  G.] 

Many  of  my  younger,  and  some  of  my 
maturer  years,  were  passed  on  the  borders 
of  Windsor  Forest.  I  was  early  given  to 
long  walks  and  rural  explorations,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  spot  of  the  park  or 
the  forest  with  which  I  was  not  intimately 
acquainted.  There  were  two  very  differ- 
ent scenes  to  which  I  was  especially  at- 
tached ;  Virginia  Water,  and  a  dell  near 
Winkfield  Plain. 

The  bank  of  Virginia  Water  which  the 

Eublic  enter  from  the  Wheatsheaf  Inn,  is 
ordered,  between  the  cascade  to  the  left 
and  the  iron  gates  to  the  right,  bv  groves 
I  of  trees,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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few  old  ones  near  the  water,  have  grown 
up  within  my  memory.  They  were  planted 
by  George  the  Thira,  and  the  entire  space 
was  called  the  King's  Plantation.  Per- 
haps they  were  more  beautiful  in  an  earlier 
stage  than  they  are  now;  or  I  may  so 
think  and  feel,  through  the  general  pref- 
erence of  the  past  to  the  present,  which 
seems  inseparable  from  ola  age.  In  my 
first  acquaintance  with  the  place,  and  for 
some  years  subsequently,  sitting  in  the 
large  upper  room  of  the  inn,  I  could  look 
on  the  cascade  and  the  expanse  of  the 
lake,  which  have  long  been  masked  by 
trees. 

Virginia  Water  was  always  open  to  the 
public,  through  the  Wheatsheaf  Inn,  ex- 
cept during  the  regency  and  reign  of 
George  the  Fourth,  who  not  only  shut  up 
the  grounds,  but  enclosed  them,  where 
they  were  open  to  a  road,  with  higher 
fences  than  even  the  outside  passengers 
of  stage-coaches  could  look  over,  that  he 
might  oe  invisible  in  his  punt,  while  fishine 
on  the  lake.  William  the  Fourth  lowered 
the  fences,  and  reopened  the  old  access. 

While  George  the  Third  was  king, 
Virginia  Water  was  a  very  solitary  place. 
I  have  been  there  day  after  day,  without 
seeing  another  visitor.  Now  it  has  many 
visitors.  It  is  a  source  of  great  enjoyment 
to  many,  though  no  longer  suitable  to  Us 
rivtries  d'*  un  promeneur  solitaire. 

A  still  more  solitary  spot,  which  had 
especial  charms  for  me,  was  the  deep 
forest  dell  already  mentioned,  on  the 
borders  of  Winkfield  Plain.  This  dell,  I 
think,  had  the  name  of  the  Bourne ;  but  I 
alw^ays  called  it  the  Dingle.  In  the  bot- 
tom was  a  watercourse,  which  was  a 
stream  only  in  times  of  continuous  rain. 
Old  trees  clothed  it  on  both  sides  to  the 
summit,  and  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
deer.  I  was  a  witness  of  their  banish- 
ment from  their  forest  haunts.  The  dell 
itself  remained  some  time  unchanged ; 
but  I  have  not  seen  it  since  181 5,  when 
I  frequently  visited  it  in  company  with 
Shelley,  during  bis  residence  at  Bishop- 
gate,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Park.  I 
do  not  know  what  changes  it  may  have 
since  undergone, — not  much,  perhaps, 
being  now  a  portion  of  the  Park.  But 
many  portions  of  the  Park  and  its  vicinity, 
as  well  as  of  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Windsor,  which  were  then  open  to  the 
public,  have  ceased  to  be  so,  and  such 
may  be  the  case  with  this.  I  have  never 
ventured  to  ascertain  the  point.  In  all 
the  portions  of  the  old  forest,  which  w^ere 
distributed  in  private  allotments,  I  know 
what  to  expect. 


I  shrink  from  the  ghosts  of  my  old  as- 
sociations in  scenery,  and  never,  if  I  can 
help  it,  revisit  an  enclosed  locality  with 
which  I  have  been  familiar  in  its  openness. 

Wordsworth  would  not  visit  Yarrow, 
because  he  feared  to  disappoint  his  imag- 
ination :  ^ 

Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown  I 

It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  it: 
We  have  a  vision  of  our  own, 

Ah  1  why  should  we  undo  it  ? 
The  treasured  dreams  of  times  long  past, 

We'll  keep  them,  winsome  Marrow  1 
For  when  weVe  there,  although  'tis  fair, 

'Twill  be  another  Yarrow.* 

Yet  when  he  afterwards  visited  it, 
though  it  was  not  what  he  had  dreamed, 
he  still  found  it  beautiful,  and  rejoiced  in 
having  seen  it:  — 

The  vapors  linger  round  the  heights, 

They  melt,  and  soon  must  vanish ; 
One  hour  is  theirs,  nor  more  is  mine  — 

Sad  thought  1  which  I  would  banish. 
But  that  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 

Thy  genuine  image.  Yarrow  I 
Will  dwell  with  me,  to  heighten  joy 

And  cheer  my  mind  in  sorrow,  t 

He  found  compensation  in  the  reality 
for  the  difference  of  the  imagined  scene ; 
but  there  is  no  such  compensation  for  the 
disappointments  of  memory;  and  where, 
in  the  place  of  scenes  of  youth,  where 
we  have  wandered  under  antique  trees, 
through  eroves  and  glades,  through  bushes 
and  underwood,  among  fern,  and  fox- 
glove, and  bounding  deer;  where,  per- 
haps, every  **  minutest  circumstance  of 
place  "has  been  not  only  **as  a  friend  **  in 
itself,  but  has  recalled  some  association  of 
early  friendship,  or  youthful  love,  —  we 
can  only  pass  between  high  fences  and 
dusty  roads,  I  think  it  best  to  avoid  the 
si^ht  of  the  reality,  and  to  make  the  best 
of  cherishing  at  a  distance. 

The  memory  of  what  has  been, 
And  never  more  will  be.     (Wordsworth.) 

I  do  not  express,  or  imply,  any  opinion 
on  the  general  utility  of  enclosures.  For 
the  most  part,  they  illustrate  the  Scriptural 
maxim:  "To  him  that  hath  much,  much 
shall  be  given;  and  from  him  that  hath 
little,  shall  be  taken  away  even  the  little 
he  hath."  They  are  like  most  events  in 
this  world,  "Good  to  some,  bad  to  others, 
and  indifferent  to  the  majority."  They 
are  good  to  the  land-owner,  who  gets  an 
addition  to  his  land ;  they  are  bad  to  the 
poor  parishioner,  who  loses  his  rights  of 

•  Yarrow  Unvisited. 
t  Yarrow  Visited. 
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commoa;  they  are  bad  to  the  lover  of 
rural  walks,  for  whom  footpaths  are  an- 
nihilated ;  they  are  bad  to  those  for  whom 
the  scenes  of  their  youth  arc  blotted  from 
the  face  of  the  world.  These  last  are  of 
no  account  in  ledger  balances,  which  pro- 
fess to  demonstrate  that  the  loss  of  the 
poor  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
gain  of  the  rich  ;  that  the  a^^gregate  gain 
IS  the  gain  of  the  community;  and  that 
all  matters  of  taste  and  feeling  are  fitly 
represented  by  a  cypher.    So  be  it. 

George  the  Fourth*s  exclusions  and 
high  fences  had  not,  however,  effectually 
secured  to  him  the  secrecy  he  desired. 
On  an  eminence  outside  of  the  royal 
grounds,  stood,  and  still  stands,  in  the 
midst  of  a  pine  grove,  a  tower,  whi(;h  from 
its  form  was  commonly  called  the  Clock- 
Case.  This  tower,  and  the  land  round  it, 
has  been  sold  for  a  small  sum,  as  a  lot  in 
a  sale  of  crown  lands.  The  tower  was  in 
two  or  three  stories,  and  was  inhabited  by 
a  poor  family,  who  had  a  telescope,  sup- 
plied, most  probably,  by  the  new  proprie- 
tor, on  the  platform  of  the  root,  which 
rose  high  above  the  trees,  and  commanded 
an  extensive  view  of  the  lake.  This  tower 
and  its  grounds  became  a  place  of  great 
resort  for  picnic  parties,  and  visitors  of 
all  kinds,  who  kept  up  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession at  the  telescope,  while  the  royal 
angler  and  his  fair  companion  were  fish- 
ing. This  became  an  intolerable  nuisance 
to  the  would-be  recluse.  He  set  on  foot  a 
negotiation  for  re-purchasing  the  Clock- 
Case.  The  sum  demandea  was  many 
times  the  multiple  of  the  purchase  money. 
The  demand  was  for  some  time  resisted, 
but  the  proprietor  was  inflexible.  The 
sum  required  was  paid,  the  property  re- 
verted to  the  crown^  and  the  public  were 
shut  out  from  the  Clock-Case  and  its 
territory.  When  William  the  Fourth  suc- 
ceeded, this  story  was  told  to  him,  and  he 
said :  '*  A  good  place  for  a  view,  is  it  ?  I 
will  put  an  old  couple  into  it,  and  give 
them  a  telescope ; "  which  was  done  with- 
out loss  of  time.  I  saw  and  conversed  with 
this  old  couple,  and  looked  through  their 
telescope. 

About  the  same  time,  William  the 
Fourth  was  sitting  one  Sunday  evening  in 
a  window  of  Windsor  Castle,  when  the 
terrace  was  thronged  with  people.  A 
heavy  rain  came  on,  and  the  people  ran  in 
all  directions.  He  said  to  some  one  near 
him,  '*This  is  the  strangest  thing  I  ever 
saw ;  so  many  English  people,  without  an 
umbrella  among  them."  He  was  told  that 
by  order  of  his  late  Majesty,  umbrellas 
were  prohibited  on  the  terrace.    '*  Then,*' 


he  said,  "let  the  prohibition  be  immedi* 
ately  withdrawn." 

In  the  early  days  of  his  reign  he  was 
fond  of  walking  about,  not  only  in  Wind- 
sor, but  in  London.  It  pleased  him  to  be 
among  the  people.  In  one  of  his  walks  he 
noticed  in  Windsor  Little  Park,  a  board 
with  an  inscription  by  which  all  persons 
were  "  ordereci "  to  keep  the  footpath.  He 
desired  that  "  requested  "  might  be  substi- 
tuted. He  was  told  that  "requested" 
would  not  be  attended  to.  He  said  :  "  If 
they  will  not  attend  to  *  requested,'  that  is 
their  affair ;  I  will  not  have  *  ordered.' " 

A  most  good-natured,  kind-hearted  gen- 
tleman was  William  the  Fourth ;  but  to 
record  the  many  instances  of  good  feeling 
in  his  sayings  and  doings  which  came 
within  my  knowledge,  would  be  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  the  present  paper. 

The  act  for  the  enclosure  of  Windsor 
Forest  contained  the  following  clause  :  — 

Windsor  Forest,  53rd  Geo.  III.,  cap.  158. 

LXIV.  —  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  all  and  sin- 
gular the  Lands,  Tenements,  and  Heredita- 
ments within  the  said  respective  Parishes  and 
Liberties  (save  and  except  such  Parts  thereof 
resi>ectively  as  are  now  or  shall  or  may  be- 
come vested  in  His  Majesty,  or  any  Person  or 
Persons  in  Trust  for  Him  by  virtue  hereof) 
shall  be,  and  the  same  is  and  are  hereby,  dis- 
afforested to  all  Intents  and  Purposes  what- 
soever ;  and  that  from  thenceforth  no  Person 
or  Persons  shall  be  questioned  or  liable  to 
any  Pain,  Penalty,  or  Punishment  for  hunt- 
ing, coursing,  killing,  destroying,  or  taking 
any  Deer  whatsoever  within  the  same,  save 
and  except  within  such  Part  or  Parts  thereof 
(if  any)  as  shall  be  enclosed  with  Pales  and 
kept  for  a  Park  or  Parks  by  the  Owners,  Les- 
sees, or  Tenants  thereoL 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  the  crown  was  intended 
to  apply  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  clause ; 
but  it  was  held  by  counsel  learned  in  the 
law  that  it  applied  to  the  first  half  only, 
and  that  after  the  specified  day  it  was 
lawful  to  kill  deer  in  any  portion  of  the 
old  forest  not  enclosed  with  pales,  whether 
such  portion  had  or  had  not  been  vested 
in  the  crown.  The  crown  allotment  had 
been  left  as  it  was. 

Armed  with  this  opinion,  a  former  of 
Water  Oakley,  whose  real  I  have  for- 
gotten in  his  assumed  name,  callin?  him- 
self Robin  Hood,  and  taking  with  him  two 
of  his  men,  whom  he  called  Scarlet  and 
Little  John,  sallied  forth  daily  into  the 
forest  to  kill  the  kind's  deer,  and  returned 
home  every  evening  loaded  with  spoiL 
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Lord  Harcourt,  who  was  thea  deputy 
ranger  of  the  forest,  and  discharged  all 
the  duties  of  superintendence  (ror  the 
ranger,  who  was  a  Royal  Highness,  of 
course,  did  nothing^  went  forth  also,  as 
the  representative  of  Majesty,  to  put  down 
these  audacious  trespassers.  In  my  for- 
est rambles  I  was  a  witness  to  some  of 
their  altercations ;  Lord  Harcourt  threat- 
ening to  ruin  Robin  Hood  by  process  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  Robin  Hood  set- 
ting him  at  defiance,  flourishing  the  act  of 
Parliament,  and  saying,  **  My  lord,  if  you 
don*t  know  how  to  make  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, ril  teach  you.*' 

One  day  I  was  walking  towards  the 
Dingle,  when  I  met  a  man  with  a  gun, 
who  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  Robin  Hood. 
I  said  I  had  just  seen  him  at  a  little  dis- 
tance in  discussion  with  Lord  Harcourt, 
who  was  on  horseback,  Robin  Hood  being 
on  foot.  He  asked  me  to  point  out  the 
direction,  which  I  did ;  and  in  return,  I 
asked  him  who  he  might  be.  He  told 
me  he  was  Scarlet.  He  was  a  pleasant- 
looking  man,  and  seemed  as  merry  as  his 
original;  like  one  in  high  enjoyment  of 
sport 

This  went  on  some  time.  The  law  was 
not  brought  to  bear  on  Robin  Hood,  and 
it  was  finally  determined  to  settle  the 
matter  by  driving  the  deer  out  of  the  for- 
est into  the  park.  Two  regiments  of  cav- 
alry were  employed  for  this  purpose, 
which  was  kept  as  secret  as  possible,  for 
a  concourse  of  people  would  have  been 
a  serious  impediment  to  the  operation. 

I  received  intelligence  of  it  from  a 
friend  at  court,  who  pointed  out  to  me  a 
good  position  from  which  to  view  the 
close  of  the  proceedings. 

My  position  was  on  a  rising  ground, 
covered  with  trees,  and  overlooking  an 
extensive  elade.  The  park  was  on  my 
left  hand,  the  main  part  of  the  forest  on 
the  right  and  before  me.  A  wide  extent 
of  the  park  paling  had  been  removed,  and 
rope  fencing  had  been  carried  to  a  great 
length,  at  oblique  angles  from  the  open- 
ing. It  was  a  clear,  calm,  sunny  day,  and 
for  a  time  there  was  profound  silence. 
This  was  first  broken  by  the  faint  sound 
of  bugles,  answering;  each  other*s  signals 
from  remote  points  in  the  distance ;  draw- 
ing nearer  by  degrees,  and  growing  pro- 
gressively loud.  Then  came  two  or  three 
straggling  deer,  bounding  from  the  trees, 
and  flying  through  the  opening  of  the  park 
pales.  Then  came  greater  numbers,  and 
ultimately  congregated  herds;  the  beat- 
ings of  tneir  multitudinous  feet  mingled 
with  the    trampling  of  the   yet   unseen 


horses,  and  the  full  sounds  of  the  bugles. 
Last  appeared  the  cavalry,  issuing  from 
the  woods,  and  ranging  tnemselves  in  a 
semi-circle,  from  horn  to  horn  of  the  rope 
fencing.  The  open  space  was  filled  with 
deer,  terrified  by  the  chase,  confused  by 
their  own  numbers,  and  rushing  in  all 
directions,  the  greater  part  through  the 
park  opening;  many  trying  to  leap  the 
rope  fencing,  in  which  a  few  were  hurt ; 
and  one  or  two  succeeded,  escaping  to 
their  old  haunts,  most  probably  to  furnish 
Robin  Hood  with  his  last  venison  feast 
By  degrees  the  mass  grew  thinner ;  at  last 
all  had  disappeared,  the  rope  fencing  shut 
up  the  park  tor  the  night,  the  cavalry  rode 
on  towards  Windsor,  and  all  agam  was 
silent 

This  was,  without  any  exception,  the 
most  beautiful  sight  I  ever  witnessed ;  but 
I  saw  it  with  deep  regret,  for,  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  deer,  the  life  of  the  old 
scenes  was  gone,  and  I  have  always  looked 
back  on  that  day  as  the  last  day  of  Wind- 
sor Forest.  J.  L.  Peacock. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
SOME  CLERICAL  REMINISCENCES. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  me,  as  a  former 
Rugby  School  house  boy,  to  know  that  I 
should  be  admitted  into  holy  orders  by  my 
old  master.  Doctor  Tait  The  awe  which 
a  young  candidate  feels  for  his  bishop  was 
in  my  case  tempered  by  that  friendly  con- 
fidence which  comes  from  many  happy 
memories.  Respect  and  even  reverence 
will  always  be  attached  to  the  memory  of 
Archbishop  Tait,  but  under  that  command- 
ing presence  lay  a  force  of  genial  kindness 
which  attracted  the  affections  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

The  rooms  in  which  we  were  examined 
looked  out  upon  beautiful  gardens,  and  as 
it  was  summer,  the  windows  were  open, 
and  the  candidates  were  allowed  to  go  in 
and  out,  and  sit  under  the  trees  or  stroll 
in  the  grounds.  I  was  thus  absent  when 
one  of  tlie  examiners  came  in  and  told  the 
candidates  that  each  of  them  was  to  write 
a  short  sermon  or  address,  afterwards  to 
be  read  to  the  bishop,  in  reply  to  the  last 
question,  **Give  St  Paul's  description 
of  the  Christian  armor."  Of  this  I  was 
not  told,  and  consequently  gave,  in  a  few 
lines  and  in  my  own  words,  St.  Paul's 
description.  Next  mornine  the  candi- 
dates were  called  in  one  oy  one,  and 
standing  at  a  lectern  at  one  end  of  a  long 
room  were  desired  to  read  their  sermon  to 
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the  bishop  and  examiners  who  sat  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  When  my  turn 
came,  I  had,  of  course,  no  sermon  to  read, 
and  explained  the  reason,  namely,  that  I 
had  not  heard  how  the  Question  was  to 
be  treated.  "  Never  mind,*'  said  Bishop 
Tait,  *•  read  what  you  have  written." 

**Do  you  intend  to  preach  always  to 
vour  congregation  in  this  way  ?  *'  said  the 
bishop.  "  At  any  rate,  never  think  you 
can  improve  upon  the  Bible  by  substitut- 
ing your  own  words  for  those  of  the  text. 
It  is  apt  to  sound  like  the  Bible  and 
water." 

The  candidates  for  priest's  orders  had 
to  undergo  a  much  more  trying  ordeal. 
Each  of  them  was  required  to  preach  a 
short  extempore  sermon  from  the  pulpit  in 
the  chapel  to  the  bishop  and  Dr.  Stanley, 
who  formed  the  sole  congregation ;  but  the 
poor  candidate,  however,  was  denied  the 
security  usually  accorded  to  the  preacher, 
for  the  bishop  asserted  a  right  refused 
to  congregations,  and  occasionally  inter- 
rupted and  criticised  the  sermon.  This 
naturally  led  to  incidents  of  a  somewhat 
ludicrous  character,  which  were  of  course 
not  usually  divulged,  but  occasionally 
proved  irresistible,  even  to  the  highest 
discretion.  Thus  it  is  said  that  one  unfor- 
tunate candidate  who  had  no  gift  that  way, 
tind  was  quite  overwhelmed  with  nervous- 
ness, began  stammering:  '*!  will  divide 
my  congregation  into  two  —  the  converted 
and  the  unconverted."  This  proved  too 
much  for  the  bishop's  sense  of  humor,  and 
he  exclamed,  **  I  think,  sir,  as  there  are 
only  two  of  us,  you  had  better  say  which 
is  which." 

The  advantage  was  not  always  however 
on  the  side  of  the  bishop;  for  when  one 
who  has  since  become  a  popular  London 
preacher  was  a  candidate,  he  showed  no 
nervousness  whatever,  but  rather  rejoiced 
at  the  opportunitv  afforded  him  for  airing 
some  ot  his  hignly  original  views  before 
the  bishop  and  Dr.  Stanlev.  Before  he 
bad  gone  very  far  the  bishop  exhibited 
signs  of  restlessness,  and  at  last  ex- 
claimed,— 

•*  But  stop,  stop,  Mr.  ^— ,  do  you  not 
see  that  what  vou  are  saying  is  altogether 
wrong?"  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
what  orthodoxy  required. 

•*  And  yet,"  said  Dr.  Stanley,  turning  to 
the  bishop,  ''may  he  not  be  justified  if 
you  look  at  it  from  this  point  of  view?" 
And  then  the  broad-hearted  doctor  kindly 
and  characteristically  ur^ed  a  wider  ana 
more  liberal  understanding.  Meanwhile 
the  candidate  gazed  with  inward  satisfac- 
tion on  his  two  examiners  as  they  argued 


the  point  on  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
setting  them  by  the  ears. 

"  Well,"  saia  the  bishop  at  last,  "  pro- 
ceed Mr.  — ."  But  before  long  he 
stopped  him  once  more,  and  said,  *'  Thank 
you,  that  will  do.    There  is  no  doubt  of 

one  thing,  Mr. .    You  will  always  be 

listened  to."  And  the  bishop's  prophecy 
has  came  true,  for,  orthodox  or  unoi  thodox, 
the  preacher  always  has  been  listened  to. 

This  mention  of  Dr.  Stanley  reminds 
me  of  the  high  and  affectionate  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  Bishop  Tait,  who 
used  to  warn  candidates  that  the  examina- 
tion in  his  diocese  was  harder  than  in 
others,  for  '*  Dr.  Stanley  is  one  of  the  ex- 
aminers." The  peculiar  gpft  of  Dr.  Stan- 
ley was  undoubtedly  his  attractive  power 
of  making  history  not  only  interesting  but 
fascinating.  How  well  I  remember  the 
first  time  I  ever  heard  him  lecture!  It 
was  on  a  morning  of  pouring  rain  that  I 
went  unwillingly  to  the  divinity  school  to 
hear,  as  I  expected,  one  of  those  dull  and 
repulsive  discourses  which  undergradu- 
ates had  inflicted  on  them  by  highly  paid 
university  professors.  On  entering  the 
room  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  so  full  that 
I  had  difiiculty  m  obtainihg  a  seat,  and  I 
remarked  that  many  ladies  were  among 
the  audience.  Presently  the  vice-chan- 
cellor entered  with  the  proctors ;  and 
soon  the  door  opened,  and  in  shuffled  a 
little  fieure  in  big  goloshes  and  carrying  a 
large  oripping  umbrella,  but  with  a  face 
whose  radiance  sensibly  brightened  the 
atmosphere  of  gloom  with  which  a  rainv 
day  at  Oxford  is  depressingly  associatea. 
Hurrying  to  his  raised  desk,  the  professor 
began  to  read  his  lecture  upon  Solomon 
from  a  large  manuscript  which  he  drew 
forth,  and  at  once  he  riveted  the  attention 
of  all  present.  To  me  it  was  nothing 
short  Ota  revelation  to  perceive  that  ec- 
clesiastical history  could  be  a  source  of 
pleasure.  Yet  perhaps  the  doctor  was 
seen  at  his  best  at  his  private  lectures, 
when,  seated  on  a  low  chair  in  his  garden 
at  Christ  Church,  with  a  pile  of  books  by 
his  side,  and  the  undergraduates  arranged 
around  him  on  the  gp'ass,  he  poured  out 
his  rich  stores  of  knowledge,  illustrated 
with    many  a   humorous   anecdote   and 

fraphic  description.  He  spoke  from  his 
eart,  with  his  face  glowing  with  delight, 
and  so  imbued  his  hearers  with  his  own 
enthusiasm  that  the  thrill  of  that  strong 
impulse  still  stirs  within  me  as  I  write. 
Dr.  Stanley  had  his  own  strong  views, 
and  he  was  not  backward  in  lettine  us 
know  in  which  direction  his  breadtn  of 
sympathy  enlarged  i  tself .    Addressi  ng  the 
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candidates  at  Fulham,  I   remember  his 
saying ;  — 

^  I  liave  been  surprised  to  find  that  one 
gentleman  has  not  hesitated  to  state  that 
St  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  an  assertion  which  if  made 
from  the  pulpit  would  shock  the  ears  of 
every  educated  person  in  the  congrega- 
tion.^' 

The  object  which  the  bishop  bad  in 
view  when  he  required  all  candidates  to 
make  such  an  attempt  at  extempore 
preaching  was  to  set  them  free  from  the 
bondage  of  dependence  upon  written  ser- 
mons, and  to  give  an  authoritative  impulse 
to  extempore  preaching.  He  was  too 
wise  to  suppose  that  every  man  would 
succeed,  but  none  would  cliscover  what 
gifts  he  possessed  unless  he  tried,  and  at 
Uiat  time  very  few  ever  tried,  or  even 
wished,  to  preach  extempore.  It  was  the 
custom  to  sneer  at  such  preaching  as  sure 
to  be  of  a  ranting  character,  and  below 
the  dignity  of  the  Established  Church. 
Now  that  the  change  has  been  accom- 
plished it  is  hard  to  realize  the  former 
state  of  things,  and  one  wonders  that  no 
sense  of  shame  was  ever  felt  by  educated 
men  when  they  were  placed  in  predica- 
ments by  their  incapacity  to  say  a  few 
plain  words  when  the  occasion  called  for 
them.  As  one  instance  of  this  I  dare  say 
Oxford  men  will  remember  how  a  clerical 
divine  undertook  to  ride  over  and  take 
a  service  for  a  friend  in  an  outlying  vil- 
lage, and  started  comfortably  with  his 
sermon  in  his  pocket.  He  had  gone  some 
little  distance  when  he  found  that  the  ser- 
mon had  disappeared.  Overwhelmed  with 
helplessness  —  for  it  was  too  late  and  too 
far  for  him  to  turn  home  to  replace  his 
loss  —  he  suddenly  remembered  with  joy 
that  he  must  pass  near  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage, the  rector  of  which  he  knew,  and  he 
might  borrow  a  sermon  from  him.  With 
his  friend's  sermon  in  his  pocket,  he  once 
more  rode  on  happily,  and  arriving  at  the 
church  went  through  the  service  in  cheer- 
ful confidence,  until  he  found  himself  in 
the  pulpit  standing  before  the  expectant 
congregation.  Then,  placing  his  hand  in 
his  pocket,  he  found  to  his  horror  that 
there  was  no  sermon  there,  and  he  ex- 
claimed with  irresistible  emotion :  "  By 
Jove,  I've  lost  that  one  too !  "  And  that 
was  all  the  sermon  the  people  got  that 
day. 

in  honorable  contrast  to  this  stonr  it 
will  be  remembered  that  when  Dr.  Tait 
preached  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Paul's,  a 
sudden  draft  of  wind  scattered  the  leaves 
of  bis  unfastened  manuscript,  and  they 


fell  from  the  pulpit.  The  dean,  who  saw 
sittin^^  near,  saw  the  papers  fall,  and,  not 
think m^  that  they  could  be  the  sermon, 
stoopea  and  picked  them  up,  and  calmly 
placed  them  in  his  pocket.  The  bishop 
showed  no  hesitation,  but,  quite  undis- 
turbed by  what  had  happened,  proceeded 
calmly  to  deliver  the  rest  of  the  sermon 
extemporaneously. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  not  depreciate 
written  sermons,  which  ought,  however, 
at  least  in  matter,  to  surpass  extempore 
ones.  Even  in  manner  and  effect,  too, 
written  sermons  may  be  so  delivered  as 
to  render  the  audience  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  written.  I  have  heard 
it  confidently  asserted  that  no  orator  or 
preacher  in  our  time  has  produced  such 
effects  as  Henry  Melvill  did  when  he 
preached  at  Caraberwell.  It  was  even 
necessary  for  him  at  times  to  pause,  in 
order  that  the  congregation  might  draw 
breath  and  recover  itself.  And  yet,  on 
reading  his  sermons  in  the  manuscripts, 
as  he  delivered  them,  however  much  one 
might  admire  their  language  and  careful 
preparation,  it  was  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  extent  of  the  fascination.  Canon 
Liddon  and  Archdeacon  Farrar  always 
preach  from  written  sermons.  Yet,  with 
all  that,  who  can  contend  that  the  fire  of 
enthusiasm  or  of  indignation  or  any  other 
strong  emotion  can  be  kindled  by  words 
read  from  a  page  previously  composed  as 
effectively  as  when  the  utterance  glows 
with  a  force  which  is  being  actually  expe- 
rienced and  exerted  in  one's  presence? 
The  congregation  under  such  conditions 
are  not  an  audience  only,  but  are  enlisted 
as  assistants  with  their  sympathy.  Surely 
this  is  the  secret  of  the  great  power  ora- 
tors and  preachers  wield,  and  at  this  they 
should  surely  aim.  Imagine,  too,  St. 
Peter  being  unable  to  preach  to  Cornelius 
and  those  who  were  assembled  with  him, 
or  St.  Paul  declining  to  address  the  men 
of  Athens,  because  either  the  one  or  the 
other  had  not  written  down  beforehand 
what  he  would  like  to  say  I  Certainly  Dr. 
Tait's  influence  did  its  work,  and  preach- 
ing has  undoubtedly  improved. 

The  solemn  nature  of  an  ordination 
examination  is  sufficient  to  insure  a  happy 
freedom  from  all  attempts  at  untruthful- 
ness or  imposition,  and  consequently  an 
affectionate  confidence  takes  the  place  of 
that  suspicion  which  usually  forms  so 
painful  an  element  in  examinations.  Un- 
pleasant incidents  have  however  been 
known  to  cast  a  passing  shadow  upon  such 
occasions  even  m  the  best-regulated  dio- 
ceses.   It  is  said  that  a  well-known  bishop 
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was  once  informed  by  his  examiners  that 
they  had  reason  to  think  two  of  the  can- 
didates had  been  guilty  of  collusion.  The 
bishop  looked  at  the  papers  and  saw  that 
several  of  the  questions  had  been  an- 
swered bv  both  candidates  in  identical 
words.  Feeling  convinced  that  this  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  copying,  he  ad- 
dressed all  the  candidates,  and  told  them 
with  what  sorrow  he  had  found  that  two 
eentlemen  had  been  guilty  of  a  deed  so 
dishonorable  as  to  disqualify  them  for 
holy  orders.  As,  however,  he  wished  to 
spare  himself  and  them  the  pain  of  any 
investigation,  he  would  leave  it,  he  said,  to 
their  consciences,  and  he  trusted  that  no 

gentleman  who  had  copied  would  present 
imself  again  that  afternoon. 

In  the  ^ternoon,  however,  it  was  found 
that  no  candidate  was  absent,  and  the 
bishop  aeain  addressed  them,  saying  that 
he  feared  he  had  not  made  his  meaning 
clear,  and  now  he  would  only  say  he 
hoped  that  the  gentlemen  who  knew  they 
had  copied  would  think  over  what  had 
happened,  and  withdraw  from  the  exami- 
nation next  day.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  some  anxiety  was  felt  among  the 
candidates  that  night  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  bishop *s  words,  and  it  was  with  sur- 
prise that  the  next  morning  again  it  was 
found  that  all  were  present.  Then  the 
bishop,  feeling  himself  unable  any  longer 
to  refrain  from  action,  said :  "  I  regret 
that  my  kind  intention  to  show  consider- 
ation to  the  candidates  has  not  been  ap- 
preciated, and  my  suggestion  has  not  been 
acted  upon.  It  becomes  impossible  for 
me  therefore  to  spare  you  any  longer. 
Mr. ,  and  Mr. ,  stand  up." 

The  two  candidates  on  beins;  named  did 
stand  up,  and  most  indignantlv  protested 
their  entire  innocence  of  such  a  charge. 
On  beins:  confronted  with  their  papers 
they  explained  the  strange  similarity  of 
their  answers  by  the  fact  that  both  had 
been  taueht  by  the  same  tutor,  and  had 
been  made  by  him  to  learn  by  heart  cer- 
tain sentences  which  he  had  dictated  for 
the  sake  of  accuracy,  and  they  had  thus 
incurred  suspicion  most  unjustly. 

Examiners  ought  to  be  very  careful  lest 
they  should  be  tempted  to  pronounce 
lightly  upon  pn'md  facii  evidence  as  to 
copying.  I  have  been  assured  by  one  of 
her  Majesty^s  inspectors  that  upon  one 
occasion  he  was  looking  through  some 
papers  sent  by  candidates  in  Scotland, 
when  he  came  upon  a  very  singular  an- 
swer. The  question  was,  "  Describe  any 
remarkable  ruins  with  which  you  may  be 
acquainted,  and  mention  any  particulars 


relating  to  their  history."  To  this  a  girl 
had  answered:  *'The  most  remarkable 
ruin  of  which  I  have  heard  is  that  of  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  as  it  was  called,'*  and 
she  then  went  on  to  give  particulars  of 
it.  The  examiner  was  amused  at  this, 
as  he  thought,  Scotch  limitation  of  the 
idea  of  ruin,  but  went  on  with  the  papers. 
Presently  he  came  upon  the  paper  oz  an- 
other girl  who  had  answered  the  question 
in  exactly  the  same  words.  "  Here,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  is  a  clear  case  of  copying." 
To  his  surprise,  however,  he  found  on  fur- 
ther investigation  that  one  girl  had  written 
her  paper  in  Edinburgh  and  the  other  in 
Glasgow  at  the  same  time. 

But  perhaps  the  most  amusing  instance 
of  such  mistaken  judgments  occurred  in 
the  schools  at  Oxford.  An  examiner  who 
prided  himself  on  his  shrewdness  was  de- 
termined that  he  would  make  it  impossible 
for  any  copying  to  take  place  under  his 
supervision.  Accordingly  he  not  only 
kept  a  very  sharp  and  constant  watch  upon 
the  candidates,  but  peered  at  them  from 
time  to  time  between  the  fingers  of  his 
hands  spread  before  his  face.  At  last  he 
thought  he  detected  a  man  in  something 
which  looked  very  suspicious.  Looking 
from  side  to  side  to  satisfy  himself  that 
no  one  observed  him,  the  man  plunged  his 
hand  into  his  breast  pocket,  and  drawing 
something  out,  regarded  it  long  and  steaif 
fastly,  and  then,  nastily  replacing  it,  re- 
sumed his  pen  and  wrote  with  obviously 
increased  energy.  The  examiner  pre- 
tended not  to  notice  this,  but  after  a  time 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  strolled  round  the  room 
with  an  appearance  of  ne|^ligence  and  in- 
difference to  what  was  going  on.  By  these 
means  he  succeeded  in  disarming  suspi- 
cion, and  getting  to  windward  of  his  prey, 
stole  upon  him  from  behind  gradually  and 
unperceived.  Then  waiting  patiently,  bis 
strategy  was  rewarded  by  observing  that 
the  man  once  more  turned  his  head  from 
side  to  side,  yet  not  quite  far  enough  to 
see  him,  and  once  more  put  his  hand  into 
his  breast  pocket  Then  the  examiner 
sprang  forward  in  elation,  and  seized  the 
hand  m  the  very  act  of  grasping  the  sus- 
pected object. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "  this  is  the  fourth  time 
I  have  watched  you  doing  this.  What 
have  you  in  your  hand  ?  ** 

The  'man  hesitated  to  reply,  and  this, 
coupled  with  his  evident  confusion,  coo- 
firmed  the  suspicions  of  the  examiner. 

"  I  must  insist,  sir,  on  seeing  what  it  is 
you  have  in  your  hand." 

The   man    reluctantly   complied,   and 
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drawing  his  hand  from  the  pocket,  pre- 
sented to  the  dismaved  examiner  the  pho- 
tograph of  a  youn|^  lady ! 

This  it  was  which  had  been  his  hidden 
source  of  inspiration.  This  had  been  the 
secret  of  his  ever-freshened  energy.  Very 
humbly  and  sincerely  did  the  examiner 
offer  his  apologies,  as  he  returned  crest- 
fallen to  his  seat ;  and  it  gives  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  story  to  learn  that  the  candi 
date  married  that  young  lady  in  due  time, 
and  that  they  are  now  living  happily  to- 
gether in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
of  their  faithful  love,  so  nldely  tested  and 
discovered. 

Very  different  are  ordination  examina- 
tions now  from  what  they  used  to  be  in 
former  days,  when  in  one  diocese  the 
bishop's  chaplain  was  distinguished  chiefly 
as  a  cricketer,  and  was  known  to  consider 
it  sufficient  if  he  examined  the  candidates 
between  the  innings.  Even  within  the 
last  twenty  years  the  system  has  been 
much  improved,  and  chiefly  in  the  direc> 
tion  of  insuring  sufficient  time  for  the 
candidates  to  be  prepared  devotionally  for 
the  solemn  profession  they  are  about  to 
enter.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  within 
comparatively  recent  times  none  of  the 
candidates  were  informed  whether  they 
had  passed  or  not  until  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  ordination,  whereas  now  they 
know  for  several  weeks  beforehand.  To 
keep  them  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  fre- 
quently produced  ridiculous  results.  A 
candidate,  for  instance,  would  be  exam- 
ined, wearing  a  moustache  which  he  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  to  the  last  instant, 
hesitating  to  make  that  last  sacrifice  while 
there  was  any  doubt  as  to  its  necessity ; 
nor  was  any  candidate  quite  comfortable 
in  giving  orders  for  his  clothes,  which 
after  all  ne  was  not  certain  that  he  might 
require.  In  those  days  however  the  cler- 
ical dress  was  not  so  distinctive  as  at 
present,  and  was  very  much  limited  to  a 
certain  cut  of  waistcoat,  which  varied  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  wearer.  I  remember 
when  I  consulted  mv  tailor  at  Oxford  on 
tlie  subject,  he  saici,  *'  I  hope,  sir,  you'll 
excuse  the  liberty  I  take,  but  if  I  were 
you,  sir,  I  wouldn't  put  mjrself  into  a  liv- 
ery." The  fashions  of  wearing  beards  or 
shaving  have,  as  it  is  well  known,  varied 
absurdly,  being  alternately  praised  or 
blamed  by  bishops,  in  accordance  with 
prevailing  ideas.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  by  the  episcopal  bench  that  shav- 
ing was  effeminate,  whilst  twenty  years 
ago  they  tried  by  threats  to  enforce  the 
razor.  I  have  been  told  by  the  head  of  a 
large  mercantile  London  house  that  he 


declined  to  give  a  living,  of  which  he  was 
the  patttyiy  io  a  clergyman  who  was  in  all 
respects  the  most  desirable  man  to  hold 
it,  simply  on  the  ground  that  he  wore  a 
beard.  "One  of  my  clerks,''  he  added, 
"asked  me  the  other  day  if  I  had  any 
objection  to  his  wearing  a  beard,  and  I 
answered  that  I  had  no  objection  what- 
ever, so  long  as  he  did  not  wear  it  in 
office  hours.  I  have  just  the  same  feeling 
as  regards  the  clergy.'' 

I  heard  an  old  friend  of  my  rector 
preach  once  such  a  quaint  old  sermon,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  quoted  Adam's 
excuse :  "  The  woman  tempted  me  and  I 
did  eat"  At  the  unmanliness  of  such  a 
plea  the  old  gentleman  waxed  very  angry, 
and  leaning  forward  in  the  pulpit  he 
shook  his  finger,  scornfully  exclaiming, 
"  Oh,  Adam,  Adam,  shame  to  lay  it  on  a 
woman  1 " 

In  the  rectory  afterwards  the  two  old 
rectors  kept  us  all  entranced  till  very  late, 
capping  one  another's  stories.  It  was  on 
that  occasion  our  rector  told  us,  with  a 
graphic  power  which  I  cannot  attempt  to 
reproduce,  a  most  delightful  story  ot  his 
father.  He  had  been  a  very  distinguished 
Royal  Academician,  and  as  an  artist  had 
acquired  great  popularity.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  a  pious  man  and  a  very  regular 
and  devout  attendant  at  the  Church's  ser- 
vices. He  was  once  sitting  in  a  London 
church  on  a  Sunday  evening  amidst  a 
crowded  congregation  who  had  come  to- 
gether to  hear  a  sermon  from  a  much- 
admired  preacher  of  the  day.  His  seat 
was  immediately  under  the  pulpit,  and  he 
sat  and  listened  quietly  with  rapt  atten- 
tion. Something  caused  him  however  to 
turn  his  head,  and  he  saw  to  his  surprise 
a  friepd  of  his  gazing  at  him  earnestly, 
and  looking  as  if  something  had  excited 
him.  This  appeared  strange,  and  yet  he 
tried  not  to  think  of  it,  but,  raising  his 
eyes  to  the  preacher,  he  again  turned  his 
attention  to  the  sermon.  He  could  not 
resist  however  from  stealing  a  glance  at 
his  friend  after  a  time,  when  with  in- 
creased surprise  he  saw  that  he  not  only 
was  still  gazing  intently  at  him,  but  actu- 
ally from  time  to  time  stood  up  and 
stretched  out  a  hand  towards  him,  and 
then  again  sat  down.  This  made  him  feel 
uncomfortable,  and  yet  at  such  a  time  he 
tried  not  to  let  it  occupy  his  thoughts,  but 
once  more  gave  his  mind  to  the  words  of 
the  great  preacher  above  his  head.  Yet, 
try  as  he  might,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
think  of  the  strange  behavior  of  his  friend, 
and  so  presently  he  permitted  himself  to 
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look  again.  Thea,  to  his  alarm  and  hor- 
ror, he  saw  his  friend  stand  up,  and  with 
eyes  fixed  upon  him  and  outstretched 
hand,  walk  deliberately  across  the  church 
towards  him,  until  at  last  he  actually  felt 
himself  struck  by  two  or  three  distinct 
and  deliberate  taps  upon  his  head,  after 
which  his  friend  returned  to  his  seat  and 
appeared  to  regain  his  composure,  whilst 
he  himself  had  lost  all  his.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  it  ?  What  must  the  congrega- 
tion think?  Could  his  friend  have  sus- 
pected him  of  being  asleep  and  have 
thought  it  his  dutv  to  awaken  him?  His 
friend  was  a  eoocl  and  serious  man,  and 
c[uite  incapable  of  playing  any  practical 
joke.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
await  patiently  the  conclusion  of  the  ser- 
mon, and  then  to  obtain  an  explanation. 
Miserable  appeared  that  interval,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  sermon  never  would  end. 
Its  eloquence  had  no  longer  any  charms 
for  him.  He  longed  only  that  'it  might 
end,  that  he  might  be  set  free  from  his 
anxiety  and  regain  his  self-esteem.  At 
last  the  wished-for  moment  came.  His 
friend  advanced  to  meet  him,  saying,  "  I 
fear  you  must  have  thought  my  action 
very  strange  just  now."  "1  did  indeed," 
he  replied.  **  Did  you  really  think  I  was 
asleep  ? "  "  No,  no,"  said  his  friend, 
"not  that;  but  a  spark  from  one  of  the 
pulpit  candles  dropped  upon  your  wig, 
and  began  to  bum.  I  saw  it,  and  at  first 
thought  you  might  catch  fire ;  but  then  it 
seemed  to  go  out.  Several  times  I  was  in 
doubt  whether  to  disturb  you  and  the  con- 
gregation or  not,  and  I  avoided  doing  so 
as  lon^  as  it  was  possible,  but  at  last  the 
flame  oumt  up  so  clearly  I  felt  I  had  no 
choice,  so  I  came  across  and  extinguished 
it  with  my  hand." 

The  rector  was  not  merciful  to  stories, 
however,  when  they  seemed  to  him  to 
trench  upon  a  profane  handling  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

I  remember  once  his  rebuking  me  with 
great  severity  for  using  words  which  I 
certainly  never  intended  or  thought  to  be 
profane.  A  lady  asked  me  if  I  had  been 
acquainted  with  a  friend  of  hers,  and  I 
answered  that  he  had  been  always  known 
to  me  as  the  author  of  a  well-known  Rugby 
joke.  The  rector  of  Rugby,  the  poet 
Moultrie,  had  just  published  a  poem  called 
"The  Black  Fence."  It  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  in  a  ivalk,  on  observing  that 
a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  near  Rugbv 
had  surrounded  his  park  with  a  high  blactc 
paling,  by  which  he  bad  obtained  a  greater 
amount  of  privacy.  Mr.  Moultrie  thought 
he  saw  in  this  an  emblem  of  the  darkness 


in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  separates 
its  members  from  the  liberty  ana  truth 
which   happily  prevail  elsewhere  in   En* 

fland ;  and  his  poem  appealed  strongly  to 
Inglishmen  to  guard  themselves  against 
the  rising  powers  of  Rome.  When  this 
poem  appeared  one  of  the  masters  asked 
the  boy  whether  he  bad  read  it,  and  what 
he  thought  of  it.  The  boy  replied  that 
he  thought  Mr.  Moultrie  was  mistaken  in 
taking  offence  at  a  fence,  and  returning 
railing  for  railing.  The  rector  was  very 
much  pained  at  my  repeating  this,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  on  any  occasion,  however 
public,  to  express  his  objection  to  such 
lokes,  which  many  would  consider  harm- 
less enough.  I  nave  known  him,  at  a 
large  clerical  meeting,  first  compel  the 
vicar  of  a  large  parish  to  repeat  a  joke  he 
had  not  quite  heard,  and  then  sternly  re- 
buke him  for  it 

In  church  we  were  assisted  by  the  par- 
ish clerk,  who  was  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
old  sort  now  rapidly  becoming  extinct, 
and  therefore  very  precious.  He  used  to 
smell  of  rhubarb,  as  he  slept  in  the  lowest 
receptacle  of  the  three-decker,  during  our 
long  sermons.  During  the  service  he 
was,  as  occasion  required,  very  locomotive, 
walking  about  the  church  and  saying  the 
responses  as  he  went.  One  never  could 
tell  from  what  corner  an  amen  might  not 
be  nasally  intoned  as  he  opened  or  shut 
windows.  Before  the  sermon  he  ascended 
into  the  pulpit,  and  there  by  the  help  of 
very  imperfect  matches  be  used  to  light 
the  candles.  The  process  was  a  very 
trying  one  for  the  congregation,  as  the 
matches  were  usually  very  damp,  and  the 
clerk  was  old  and  awkward.  I  have  seen 
him  three  times  running  upset  candles 
upon  the  head  of  a  young  cler^man  in 
the  reading-desk,  who  was  officiating  for 
the  first  time  after  his  ordination.  The 
patience  with  which  the  youne  man  bore 
the  succession  of  falling  candles  on  his 
head  was  most  exemplary,  but  the  scene 
was  highly  ludicrous.  Those  old  clerks 
were  certainly  sometimes  very  funny,  and 
we  shall  never  see  their  like  again*  A 
clerical  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  when 
he  first  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  in- 
cumbency he  found  a  clerk  who  in  saying 
the  Psalms  made  many  mistakes.  At  last 
the  clergyman  remonstrated  with  him,  and 
said,  "  I  wish,  John,  you  would  not  say  ia 
the  74th  Psalm,  *  Let  us  make  haycocks  of 
them.*  If  you  look  you  will  see  the  words 
are,  *  Let  us  make  havock  of  them.* "  Old 
John  answered  :  •*  Well,  sir,  of  course,  if 

ou  wish  it,  I  will ;  but  it  always  used  to 

e  haycocks.** 
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The  same  clerk  was  told  to  give  out  the 
notice :  "  On  Sunday  next  the  service  in 
this  church  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  it  will  be  held 
in  the  morning,  and  so  on  alternately 
until  further  notice.*'  What  he  actually 
did  give  out  was  as  follows :  '*  On  Sun- 
day next  the  morning  service  in  this 
church  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon,  and 
on  the  following  Sunday  the  afternoon 
service  will  be  held  in  the  morning,  and 
so  on  to  all  eternity." 


From  The  Spectator. 

A    CARTHUSIAN    MONASTERY    NEAR 

MERAN. 

[from  A  CORRESPONDENT.] 

Sir,  —  We  rose  early,  and  by  5  o'clock 
we  had  left  the  warmth  and  roses  of  Meran 
and  exchanged  them  for  the  raw  air  of  the 
bleakest  spot  in  T\to1,  —  the  heights  of 
Angels  Mount  in  Schnals  (described  viv- 
idly in  the  novelette  of  "The  Vulture 
Maiden"),  where  for  centuries  the  only 
human  habitation  was  a  Carthusian  mon- 
astery, built  in  1325.  How  it  ever  ^ot 
there  is  still  a  puzzle  to  me ;  for  even  with 
the  help  of  an  omnibus  to  the  end  of  the 
valley,  and  then  a  mule  up  the  height,  it 
took  us  four  hours  to  get  there  and  make 
the  eight  miles'  journey. 

The  hardy  larches  were  not  yet  in  full 
leaf.  The  air  was  keen  and  thin,  and  grew 
thinner  and  keener  as  we  neared  the 
mountain  village  of  Carthaus,  frowning 
down  upon  us  with  its  high  walls  like  a 
fortified  town.  These  walls — enclosing 
the  buildings,  opce  a  monasterv  of  Car- 
thusian monks,  now,  since  their  disper- 
sion, a  village  —  crown  the  crest  of  a  cliff 
four  thousand  feet  high.  Below  runs  a 
deep  ravine,  through  which  foam  the  grim, 
milky  waters  of  a  stream  fresh  from  a 
glacier. 

A  quiet  life  must  the  old  monks  have 
lived  up  here  in  the  old  days.  Like  all 
Carthusian  houses  the  world  over,  this 
one  was  built  for  twelve  monks  and  a 
friar  (or,  in  rare  cases,  as  the  Charterhouse 
in  London,  for  twenty-four  monks,  then 
called  a  double  house).  This  house  was 
richly  endowed  by  its  founder,  Duke 
Heinrich  of  Tyrol,  with  meadow  land  and 
farms,  with  the  right  to  fish  in  the  Etsch 
and  in  a  mountam  lake  a  little  distance 
off,  for  the  Carthusians  got  no  meat.  The 
monastery  consisted  of  two  churches, 
cloisters,  a  dozen  little  detached  dwellings, 
each  in  its  garden,  a  great  kitchen  and 


offices,  farm  buildings,  a  friar's  residence, 
another  for  the  local  district  judge,  a  large 
library,  and  a  refectory  for  festivals,  —  at 
other  times  the  anchorites  dined  each 
alone  in  his  dwelling.  A  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  monastery  was  the  long  central 
court,  the  Campo  Santo  of  the  monks, 
who  were  buried  under  the  turf  in  the 
great  oblong  enclosure,  into  which  the 
arched  windows  of  the  cloisters  looked. 
The  doors  of  each  monk's  dwelling  were 
opposite  these  arched  windows. 

Their  founder,  St.  Bruno,  legislated  for 
a  life  of  prayer,  work,  and  privacy,  and 
his  followers  here,  on  their  mountain  fast- 
ness, followed  his  law  faithfully.  Each 
monk  had  his  own  small  tenement;  no 
one  could  overlook  or  be  overlooked  by 
his  neighbor.  Each  little  lobby  opened 
into  the  cloisters.  Through  a  Aa/sA  in 
the  wall  he  received  his  food,  his  little 
study  with  in  having  a  door  into  his  garden. 
He  had  a  bedroom,  a  convenient  attic  for 
tools  and  workshop.  In  his  cell  he  studied 
and  transcribed  old  missals,  and  employed 
himself  in  some  manual  labor  during  part 
of  his  dav.  In  his  garden  he  cultivated  his 
plants,  aoove  all  his  carnations.  The  Car- 
thusian carnations  became  so  celebrated 
as  to  be  in  great  demand  in  Vienna.  The 
red  clove  carnation  is  the  national  flower 
of  Tyrol,  and  owes,  no  doubt,  its  cultiva- 
tion and  popularity  to  these  monastery 
gardens.  The  monks  possessed  a  magnifi- 
cent library,  and  most  of  the  manuscripts 
now  preserved  at  Innsbruck  came  from 
Carthaus.  In  1782,  this  quiet,  busy  life 
of  the  monks  came  to  an  end.  This  Ty- 
roller  Carthusian  monastery,  and  other 
religious  houses  in  Austria  and  the  Neth- 
erlands, were  sequestrated  bv  the  emperor 
Joseph  II.  The  place  stood  desolate  till 
the  Austrian  government  offered  it  as  a 
dwelling-place,  at  a  very  low  rental,  to  any 
peasants  of  the  surrounding  villages  who 
would  go  up  and  live  there.  In  spite  of 
the  inclement  climate  and  barren,  rocky 
soil  —  for  the  good  meadow  land  and 
farms  of  the  monks  were  not  offered  with 
the  monks'  dwellings  —  a  few  families  of 
handicraftsmen  whose  work  could  be  car- 
ried on  at  home,  did  go.  A  priest  minis- 
tered in  the  old  convent  church,  and  a 
little  community  has  grown  up  among  the 
old  grey  walls.  Extreme  poverty  and 
hardship  has  reigned  in  these  mountain 
homes,  —  hard  enough  in  summer  with 
scanty  food  and  shelter,  but  often  terrible 
in  the  depths  of  long  winters,  when  not 
alone  the  grey  walls  shut  out  the  world, 
but  deep  snows  enclose  them  in  on  all 
sides.   It  was  to  visit  this  little  community 
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that  we  had  made  our  journey.  Whilst 
our  friend  was  visiting  and  attending  to 
the  truly  religious  work  which  month  by 
month  brings  her  up  to  this  stranee  place, 
I  and  my  relative  sat  in  a  little  house  — 
one  of  the  monks*  dwellings  —  of  the  eood 
priest,  and  heard  the  story  of  the  place. 
As  to  his  own  share  in  the  good  work,  I 
learnt  it  from  others ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  I  make  the  narrative  one.  It  was 
Friday,  but  the  priest  bade  us  heartily 
welcome,  and  pressed  us  to  share  his 
frugal  meal,  —  a  saucer  of  hard-boiled 
eggs,  black  bread,  and  lettuce.  He  showed 
us  the  manuscript  "  History  of  the  Ty- 
roller  Charterhouse,"  and  as  we  examined 
the  quaint  and  ingenious  plan  of  the  old 
convent,  he  told  us  the  story  of  it,  and  its 
later  inhabitants. 

In  1782,  the  government  sold  the  estate 
in  a  lump  to  an  Italian  for  7,000  florins, 
equal  to  j£582,  and  some  years  later  it 
was  sold  by  him  to  an  Austrian,  Count 
Handl,  who  broke  up  the  property,  and 
sold  it  in  twenty-four  lots  for  57,000 
florins,  or  £2,2S0,  Again,  these  lots  have 
been  divided  by  sales  and  private  inheri- 
tance, so  that  now  two  hundred  people 
crowd  into  buildings  which  in  earlier 
times,  friar,  judge,  monks,  lay  brothers, 
and  boarders,  all  told,  did  not  exceed 
forty  individuals,  and  sadly  do  the  place 
and  people  cry  aloud  for  help,  instruction, 
and  reform. 

The  dwellings  of  necessity  being  far 
too  small  for  urge  families,  all  sorts  of 
additions  have  been  made;  but  as  no 
mortar  is  to  be  had  in  the  valley  of  Schnals, 
these  Uans'to  and  upper  storeys  are  merely 
connected  with  clay  or  made  of  wood,  and 
are  all  too  small,  windy,  and  dark,  whilst 
many  are  damp  and  unhealthy ;  such  close 
quarters  are  also  bad  for  health,  moralitv, 
and  good  understanding  between  neigo- 
bors.  1  n  addition  to  this,  the  cloister  roof 
has  fallen  in.  It  was  of  shingle,  but  the 
secular  proprietors  never  repaired  it. 
Heavy  wmter  snows,  rain,  wind,  mountain 

fales,  and  hot  sunshine  combined  in  its 
estruction ;  great  dilapidations  and  den> 
olitions  have  occurred,  and  these  once 
picturesque  cloisters,  strewn  with  bricks, 
stones,  and  planks,  now  act  as  the  village 
streets. 

But  in  their  hard  poverty  the  people 
lived  on,  eating  their  potatoes  and  cab- 
bage, their  coarse  cheese,  and  blackest  of 
black  bread  in  silence,  and  did  not  beg. 
They  went  on  in  a  sort  of  lethargy  of 
ignorance  and  helplessness.  The  women 
neither  sewed,  nor  knitted,  nor  spun. 
They  had  less  and  less  spirit  to  fight 


against  the  decay  and  filth  that  gathered 
over  their  houses  and  themselves. 

In  the  midst  of  this  poor  fiock  the  old 
pastor  stru^led  on,  often  with  despair  in 
nis  heart,  ^ne  day  he  was  called  to  the 
death-bed  of  an  old  bachelor  peasant  of 
means,  who  offered  to  leave  a  sum  of 
money  sufilcient  to  maintain  a  sister  of 
charity  at  Carthaus.  She  was  to  come 
and  begin  her  work  by  waiting  first  upon 
him.  The  priest  was  overjoyed.  The 
mother-general  at  Innsbruck,  to  whom  ap- 
plication was  made,  said  she  would  send 
two  efficient  sisters,  it  being  against  the 
rules  of  the  order  for  one  sister  to  live 
and  work  alone.  The  charge  for  clothes 
and  food  would  be  120  florins,  —  £\o  a 
year.  Think  of  the  coming  of  two  such 
doves  of  peace  and  piety  to  that  sad  place  ! 
But  alas  I  the  old  man  recovered,  and 
withdrew  his  promise.  Sorely  disap- 
pointed, the  good  father  trudged  over  to 
see  his  friend,  a  neighboring  priest  of 
Katmienberg,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ravine.  They  walked  together  discussing 
the  sad  necessity  of  the  poor  flock  at 
Schnals,  and  the  end  was  that  they  agreed 
each  to  provide  for  a  sister  out  of  their 
stipends,  one  quarter  of  their  incomes^ 
they  each  being  literally  *'  passing  rich  on 
forty  pounds  a  year." 

Two  old  maiden  sLsters,  rich  in  the  com* 
munity  as  having  a  shop  and  also  working 
a  sewmg-machine,  in  a  somewhat  hasty  nt 
of  generosity,  offered  to  let  the  sisters  live 
in  three  of  their  unoccupied  rooms.  So 
with  the  two  sisters  of  charity  entered  a 
new  spirit  into  the  dreary  place.  Sister 
Hadriana  nursed  the  sick.  Sister  Diomera 
taught  the  children, —  both  taught  clean- 
liness, order,  and  good  management. 
Through  the  wild  winter  of  two  years  ago. 
Father  Nauer  watched  the  progress  of 
good  with  thankful  delight.  But  the  de* 
votion  of  the  old  maiden  ladies  began  to 
flag.  When  the  children  came  to  lessons, 
they  were  noisy  and  brought  in  dirt  and 
snow.  Even  Sister  Hadriana,  coming  ia 
from  her  journevs  among  the  sick,  iiad 
wet  feet  too.    Tnere  was  a  poor,  wretched 

firl  lying  ill  at  Katmienberg,  and  twice  a 
ay  aid  that  good  sister  msuce  the  journey 
down  one  ice-bound  steep  and  up  another 
to  dress  her  sores,  often  at  the  peril  of  her 
own  life,  clinging  and  climbing  up  the 
slippery,  precipitous  paths.  Think  of  the 
pity  and  love  that  armed  that  heart  for 
such  an  errand !  But  the  old  ladies  did 
not  like  dirty  shoes  and  wet  garments. 
They  grew  sulky  and  reproachful.  1 1  was 
easier  for  the  sisters  to  bear  bad  weather 
than  bad  temper,  and  after  much  long- 
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saffering,  just  before  service  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  they  told  the  painful  news  to 
Herr  Nauer  that  they  must  go.  The  poor 
old  roan  broke  down  in  the  service  as  he 
announced  the  sad  news  to  his  flock.  The 
old  ladies  repented  of  their  rigor,  and 
begged  the  sisters  to  remain.  The  poor 
invalid  from  Katmienberg  was  brought 
later  on  to  be  under  the  same  roof  with 
her  good  nurse ;  but  this  proved  more 
than  the  fluctuating  Christian  charity  of 
the  ladies  could  bear,  and  the  sisters  had 
to  leave,  and  this  time  without  reprieve. 

But  help  came  from  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter.  An  English  lady  of  Meran  heard  of 
the  hardships  of  the  sisters,  and,  invalid 
though  she  was,  started  one  winter's  morn- 
ing for  the  Carthaus.  The  omnibus 
brought  her  to  the  entrance  of  the  valley, 
and  there,  all  means  of  conve3rance  end- 
ing, she  had  a  packing-case  put  upon  run- 
ners, a  horse  harnessed  to  this  strange 
carriage,  and  so  drove  up  the  long  Schnal- 
scrth^u  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff  on  which 
Carthaus  stands.  Then,  having  cramp- 
irons  fastened  to  her  boots,  she  made  her 
slow  ascent  through  snow  and  ice.  The 
dejected  people  welcomed  her  with  little 
more  tbaii  a  long  story  of  grief,  crowned 
by  the  chief  sorrow  01  the  sisters  leaving 
them.  But  a  better  day  had  dawned  with 
the  coming  of  the  rettende  Enjrldnderin, 
as  they  styled  her.  Sympathy,  good  sense, 
and  personal  self-sacriflce  on  her  part, 
brought  a  new  state  of  things.  The  doc- 
tor of  Carthaus  —  a  most  ignorant  and 
J)rovincial  specimen  of  his  class  — was 
eaving  the  place;  she  purchased  his 
house ;  alterations  and  additions  were 
Quickly  made;  a  gift  of  bedding  from  a 
friend  in  Meran  came  opportunely ;  and 
the  sisters  were  installed,  and  a  happy 
sense  of  security  fell  on  the  small  commu- 
nity. 

The  sisters*  house  has  become  a  hospice 
for  the  aeed  and  sick.  The  first  pensioner 
was  an  old  man  who  brought  with  him  as 
compensation  his  only  possessions,  —  a 
pair  of  goats.  Many  pages  might  be  writ- 
ten of  the  good  sisters,  their  trials,  the 
answers  to  their  prayers,  and  their  hard 
work.  We  listened  to  these  sitting  in  the 
little  room  of  Father  Nauer,  who  enjoyed 
this  rare  chance  of  speaking  to  an  appre- 
ciative and  sympathetic  audience.  He 
was  a  man  of  opinions,  and  a  politician. 
He  was  cheered,  he  said,  by  the  revival  of 
Catholicism  the  world  over,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  ultra-Protestant  Berlin,  —  it 
ttNis  marvellous  indeed  !  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  ereat  was  his  consternation  at  the 
undoubted  and  terrible  growth  of  demo- 


cratic principles.  "  Before  long,"  sighed 
he,  *Hhe  people  will  govern  throughout 
Europe,  as  they  do  in  America.  Ah  !  even 
in  good  conservative  Austria,  I  believe 
emperor  and  duke  will  in  twenty  years 
only  be  names  in  past  history.*' 

On  the  wall  of  his  little  monk's  cham- 
ber, was  spread  a  huge  map  of  the  United 
States,  on  which  a  Tine  was  drawn  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  to  show,  as  he  said, 
the  tremendous  journey  made  by  his 
brother — a  Tyroller  peasant  like  himself 

—  who  had  ten  years  ago  emigrated  to 
settle  and  grow  rich  in  the  far  West.  By 
means  of  letters  and  a  weekly  newspaper 
sent  him  by  this  brother,  the  good  father 
had  gained  his  ideas  and  formed  his  opin- 
ions on  many  subjects,  notably  of  Irish 
matters  from  the  American  point  of  view, 

—  through  such  scant  loopholes  the  poor, 
lonely  man  eets  glimpses  of  the  world  be- 
yond his  isolated  village. 

Need  I  apologize  if  I  say  that  it  might 
make  his  life  richer — and  ours,  perhaps, 
none  the  poorer  —  if  we  could  send  him  a 
token  of  our  far-away  sympathy,  and  help 
him  to  bear  the  burden  of  providing  for 
the  one  sister  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  quarter 
of  his  yearly  income  ?  I  am,  sir,  etc., 

A.  M.  H. 

GorM  Cliff,  Boscombe,  Bouraemouth, 
August  39th. 


From  The  Jewish  World. 
THE  UBIQUITY  OF  THE  JEWISH   RACE. 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked  that 
the  Jewish  race  has  a  wonderful  power  of 
adaptation  to  all  climates.  Jews  are  found 
in  ail  parts  of  the  globe,  and  seem  to  pos- 
sess a  remarkable  facility  for  acclimatiza- 
tion, even  under  the  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances. '  Mesopotamia  is  considered 
the  mother  country  of  the  Abrahamic  fam- 
ily, as  well  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 
Some  years  ago  a  small  colony  of  Jews 
were  found  in  the  ancient  city  of  Sennar, 
in  the  south  of  Mesopotamia,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  ancient  Babylon.  Of  the  sev- 
enty families  composing  the  colony,  one 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  King  Joa- 
chim, the  rest  from  the  house  of  Levi.  A 
colony  of  Jews  appear  to  have  settled  in 
China  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  under  the  dy- 
nasty of  Han.  In  1704,  Father  Gouzani, 
a  Roman  Catholic  missionary,  found  seven 
Jewish  families  near  Pekin.  In  1686,  a 
Portuguese  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  named  De 
Pavia,  discovered  a  sect  of  Jews  in  Cochin 
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China.  According  to  a  tradition  pre- 
served among  them,  they  were  descended 
from  a  tribe  of  Jews  who  had  quitted  Pal- 
estine on  the  destruction  of  the  second 
temple.  From  their  long  residence  in 
Cochin  they  had  become  completely 
bronzed.  These  are  not  the  same  as  the 
Malabar  Jews.  The  Jewish  traveller  Ben- 
jamin, sometimes  called  Benjamin  the 
Second,  discovered  a  colony  of  Jews,  evi- 
dently of  Persian  origin,  in  Hindostan. 
They  were  known  as  Babylonian  Jews, 
on  account  of  their  having  migrated  from 
Babylonia-  They  observed  the  essential 
rites  of  Judaism,  and  strictly  avoided  in- 
termarriage with  other  sects.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
Jewish  colony  settled  in  Cayenne,  in  the 
West  Indies,  one  of  the  most  inhospitable 
climates  in  South  America.  Cayenne  was 
subsequently  conquered  by  the  French, 
who  made  it  a  penal  settlement,  and  the 
Jewish  colony  was  forced  to  retire  to  Su- 
rinam. Notwithstanding  frequent  perse- 
cutions, Jews  are  still  lound  in  Persia, 
more  especially  to  the  south  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  where  the  soil  is  very  fertile, 
out  the  climate  very  unhealthy.  The  prin- 
cipal city  is  Balprosh,  where  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Jewish  families  reside 
in  almost  complete  isolation.  They  trade 
with  their  brethren  in  Great  Tartary,  and 
are  engaged  in  the  wool  and  silk  trade  or 
in  the  sale  of  citrons.    They,  too,  trace 


their  origin  from  the  Babylonian  captivity 
for,  according  to  a  tradition  still  possessed 
amongst  them,  their  ancestors  settled  in 
Persia  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
did  not  respond  to  the  appeal  of  Ezra  to 
return  to  Palestine.  Their  mode  of  life 
resembles  that  of  the  Persians  in  general. 
They  hold  the  beard  in  high  esteem,  and 
wear  long  flowing  robes.  They  have  sev- 
eral synagogues,  and  obtain  scrolls  of  the 
law  from  Bagdad.  The  celebi'ated  Afri- 
can traveller,  Mungo  Park,  found  a  colony 
of  Jewish  families  in  the  heart  of  Africa, 
about  eight  hundred  miles  from  the  coast 
It  is  no  doubt  this  peculiarity  of  the  Jew- 
ish race  which  induced  a  French  writer 
on  medical  geography  to  express  the 
opinion  that  'Mt  is  questionable  whether 
the  crossing  of  human  varieties  confers 
on  the  issue  constant  advantages  in  rela- 
tion to  the  species ;  for  the  Jewish  race 
seems  in  a  wonderful  manner  capable  of 
adapting  itself  to  every  change  of  climate, 
while  others  are  scarcely  able  to  bear  the 
least  change.  The  Jew  is  found  in  every 
part  of  the  world ;  in  Europe,  from  Nor- 
way to  Gibraltar ;  in  Africa,  from  Algiers 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  in  Asia,  from 
Cochin  to  the  Caucasus ;  from  Jaffa  to 
Pekin.  He  has  peopled  Australia,  and 
has  given  proofs  of  nis  powers  of  accli- 
matization under  the  tropics,  where  people 
of  European  origin  have  constantly  failed 
to  perpetuate  themselves.'' 


Fashion  v.  Science  and  HuMANrrv. — 
From  a  very  remote,  we  may  even  say  a  pre- 
historic, period,  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
human  beings  to  provide  themselves  with  gar- 
ments at  the  expense  of  the  lower  creation. 
From  a  time  almost  if  not  quite  as  early,  ani- 
mals have  been  slain  to  furnish  food  for  man. 
In  our  own  day,  also,  both  practices  exist  in 
operation  side  by  side.  While,  however,  the 
necessity  for  flesn  as  an  article  of  diet  is  gen- 
erally admitted,  provided  that  it  be  used  in 
moderation  and  combined  with  vegetable  food, 
the  need  for  taking  the  life  of  animals  in  order 
to  clothe  the  body,  it  must  be  allowed,  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  obviated  by  the  prog- 
ress of  textile  industry,  which  gives  us  as 
woollen  fabrics  most  of  what  we  require  for 
daily  wear  without  depriving  a  living  creature 
of  one  drop  of  blood.  Fancy,  taste,  luxury, 
utility — one  or  all  of  these  ^  it  is  true,  still 
order  the  destruction  of  countless  fur-bearing 
and  feathered  beings  of  a  lower  grade  than 
ourselves;  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  in  obeying  the  mandate,  at  all  events  of 
the  last-named  authority,  man  exceeds  the 


privilege  of  his  lordly  position.  When,  how- 
ever, we  find  him,  at  the  bidding  of  a  mere 
fashion,  persecuting  the  life  of  some  harmless 
and  to  him  otherwise  useless  race  of  animals, 
and  this  even  to  the  extent  of  exterminadon, 
we  blush  for  the  cruel  heart  of  our  so-called 
civilization.  When,  for  instance,  little  birds, 
whose  only  fault  is  their  beauty,  are  sacrificed 
by  thousands  in  a  year,  in  order  that  their 
feathers  or  their  bodies  should  adorn  the 
*'  softer  sex  "  of  our  species  in  hours  of  enjoy- 
ment, we  are  bound  in  creature  kindness  to 
those  helpless  members  of  the  world's  great 
family,  to  condemn  the  barbaric  fancy  which 
is  so  heedless  in  its  self-esteem.  Artificial 
substitutes  can  be  found  for  ornaments  of  this 
kind,  and  the  counterfeit  is  not  b]^  any  means 
a  despicable  imitation.  The  desire  K>r  their 
more  general  adoption  is  not,  we  are  sure, 
limited  to  ourselves,  nor  is  the  hope  that  other 
governments  will  copy  the  recent  practice  o£ 
our  own  by  restricting  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  which  has  alreadv  lost  to  the  world 
not  a  few  interesting  and  oeautiful  forms  of 
animal  life. 
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TWO  MEETINGS,   ETC. 


TWO  MEETINGS. 
I. 


Love  met  me  on  a  day, 

And  Love  was  weeping : 

"  Why  weep,  sweet  Love  ?  "  I  said : 

He  drooped  his  golden  head. 

Saying:  "  For  love's  decay. 

For  hearts  that  are  cold  and  dead, 

III  worth  the  keeping." 

But  while  he  spoke  I  spied 

A  wicked  arrow  peeping 

From  a  quiver  at  his  side, 

And  when  I  stoo]>ed  to  kiss  him. 

Before  I  could  caress  him, 

He  seized  the  tiny  dart, 

And  threw  it  at  my  heart ; 

Then,  like  a  lark  m  May, 

Fluttered  and  flew  away. 

II. 

Love  met  us  on  a  day. 

And  Love  was  gay : 

"  Well  met,  sweet  Love,"  we  said^ 

He  tossed  his  golden  head 

Like  a  little  child  in  play : 

He  said,  "  O  happy  dav  t 

For  not  all  hearts  are  dead, 

Not  all  are  old  and  cold ; 

Smart  cancels  smart 

When  heart  to  heart 

My  silver  chains  enfold. 

I  wept,"  he  said,  "for  loves  not  true, 

I  smile,"  he  said,  "  for  you  and  you  "  — 

Then  lisping  out  some  tender  word. 

And  looking  up  and  laughing  low. 

He  snatched  the  bowstring  from  his  bow. 

And  bound  us  with  the  silver  cord ; 

Nor  ever  shall  the  sad  fates  sever 

The  twain  that  Love  made  one  forever. 

Modem  Trath. 


IN    WESTMINSTER    ABBEY,    2IST    JUNE, 

1887. 

Again  within  these  walls,  again  alone  I 
A  long,  long  tract  of  fateful  years  between 
The  dav  I  knelt,  to  rise  a  crowned  queen, 
Vowed   thenceforth  to  be  all   my  people's 

own, 
And  this,  when,  with  an  empire  wider  grown. 
Again  I  kneel,  before  high  Heaven  to  lay 
My  thanks  for  all,  which  since  that  earlier 
day 
Has  blessed  my  goings,  and  upheld  my  throne. 
God  I  in  this  hour  I  think  of  him,  who  made 
My  young  life  sweet,  who  lightened  every 
care, 
In  sorest  straits  mv  judgment  rightly  swayed. 
Lived,  thought  tor  me,  all  times  and  every- 
where ; 
For  him  I  thank  thee  chief,  who  by  his  aid 
Nerved  me  the  burden  of  a  crown  to  bear  1 


SUNSET. 


A  HEIGHT,  clear  streak  of  sunset  gold 

Tingeth  each  cloud. 
Though  darkly  they  the  sun  enfold 

As  with  a  shroud. 

He  is  gone  down  to  death  a  king; 

In  state  he  lies ; 
Royal  the  pall,  his  covering 

Of  stormy  skies. 

From  that  low  cloud  it  is  they  gleam 

Over  the  sky. 
The  glory^hafts  that,  far  flashed,  beam 

Piercing  on  high. 

So,  mortal,  from  the  open  grave 

Of  dear  Hope  lost 
The  rays  surge  up  in  golden  wave 

O'er  darkness  tost. 

Still  thou  thy  heart  1     The  hidden  light 

But  seeks  the  morn. 
Thy  Hope  fares  on  through  veiling  night 

To  rise  new-bom. 
Chamben^  JoornaL  C.  G. 


TO  H.  F.  BROWN. 

I  SIT  and  wait  a  pair  of  oars 
On  ds-EIysian  river-shores. 
Where  the  immortal  dead  have  sate 
'Tis  mine  to  sit  and  meditate ; 
To  reascend  life's  rivulet, 
Without  remorse,  without  regret ; 
And  sing  my  A/ma  Genetrix 
Among  the  willows  of  the  Styx. 

And  lo,  as  my  serener  soul 
Did  these  unhappy  shores  patrol, 
And  wait  with  an  attentive  ear 
The  coming  of  the  gondolier, 
Your  fire-surviving  roll  I  took 
Your  spirited  and  happy  book ;  * 
Whereon,  despite  my  frowning  fate, 
It  did  my  soul  so  recreate 
That  all  my  fancies  fled  away 
On  a  Venetian  holiday. 

Now,  thanks  to  your  triumphant  care. 

Your  pages  clear  as  April  air, 

The  sails,  the  bells,  the  birds  I  know. 

And  the  far-off  Friulan  snow ; 

The  land  and  sea,  the  sun  and  shade, 

And  the  blue  even  lamp  inlaid. 

For  this,  for  these,  for  all,  O  Mend, 

For  your  whole  book  from  end  to  end  — • 

For  Paron  Picro's  mutton  ham— 

I  your  defaulting  debtor  am. 

Perchance,  reviving,  yet  may  I 
To  your  sea-paven  city  hie. 
Ana  in  ^fdu  some  day  jet 
Light  at  your  pipe  my  cigarette. 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 

#  Life  on  the  Lagoons. 


In  his  notes  to  "  Waverley,"  Sir  Walter 
Scott  remarks  of  certain  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  Scotland  between  1745 
and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  they  had  made  the  Scotland  of  his 
own  day  as  unlike  what  it  was  sixty  years 
before  as  the  England  of  sixty  years  be- 
fore  was  to  the  England  of  Elizabeth.  I 
have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try to  say  whether  the  further  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  Sir  Walter 
wrote  have  created  as  wide  a  gap  between 
the  Scotland  of  1886  and  of  1806  as  ex- 
isted between  the  Scotland  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wardour  and  the  Scotland  of  Baron  Brad- 
wardine.  But  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  were 
any  one  to  write  a  story  of  English  rural 
life,  entitled  "  'Tis  Sixty  Years  since,"  he 
would  have  to  depict  a  state  of  manners 
almost  as  unfamiliar  to  the  present  genera* 
tion  as  the  ouuiners  drawn  by  Fielding 
and  Richardson.  George  Eliot's  earlier 
novels,  "Adam  Bede,"  ** Silas  Mamer," 
and  ''Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,"  have  to 
some  extent  done  this.  But  they  belong 
to  a  still  earlier  period,  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  not  a  ripple 
yet  moved  over  the  surface  of  rural  society 
to  tell  of  a  coming  change  of  weather. 
The  influence  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  visible  in  the  large  towns  long  before 
it  penetrated  to  the  secluded  agricultural 
villages  buried  among  their  woods  and 
lanes;  and  when  rumors  of  it  did  reach 
them,  the  only  effect  was  to  intensify  their 
natural  conservatism  and  make  them  cling 
more  closely  than  ever  to  the  old  order  of 
things*  But  my  own  reminiscences  refer 
rather  to  a  time  when  the  old  and  the  new 
order  of  ideas  were  just  beginning  to  meet 
each  other;  when  it  was  yet  doubtful 
whether  railways  would  supersede  or  only 
supplement  stage-coaches ;  and  when  the 
seniors,  though  they  found  themselves 
jostled  here  and  there  by  strange  theories 
of  life  and  dress  and  government,  did  not 
suspect  a  revolution,  and  were  rather  irri- 
tated than  alarmed. 

The  change  in  our  rural  society  which 
has  taken  place  since  that  time  is  nowhere 
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From  Blackwood's  Msgaaioe.      so  Strongly  marked  as  it  is  in  the  charac- 
THE  COUNTRY  PARSON  AS  HE  WAS,  AND   ters  of  the  clcrgy  and  the  better  class  of 

AS  HE  IS.  tenant  farmers.    The  squire  has  changed, 

but  not  so  much.  What  he  may  become 
in  a  few  years'  time,  it  is  hazardous  to 
conjecture;  but  at  the  present  moment 
the  average  English  country  gentleman  of 
four  or  five  thousand  a  year  is  in  all  essen- 
tial respects  pretty  nearly  what  he  has 
been  any  time  since  the  death  of  George 
IV.  Of  the  p>easantry  and  smaller  farm- 
ers the  habits  and  ways  of  thought  are 
comparatively  little  altered.  If  they  have 
picked  up  some  wild  political  crotchets 
from  men  like  Arch  and  Colli ngs,  they  are 
only  skin-deep.  The  spark  would  go  out 
directly  if  it  were  not  constantly  fanned. 
The  beginnings  of  a  great  change  are 
undoubtedly  perceptible,  which  in  the 
course  of  another  generation,  when  board 
schools  and  agrarian  agitation  shall  have 
done  their  work,  may  complete  that  trans- 
formation in  the  character  of  the  peasantry 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  classes  just 
above  them.  But  at  present  we  see  only 
the  germs,  and  there  are  still  nooks  and 
comers  to  be  found  where  we  do  not  even 
see  these.  But  in  the  clergy  the  change 
is  very  marked ;  and  it  is  in  the  country 
villages  that  it  is  most  conspicuous  and 
most  significant,  and  most  closely  con- 
nected with  other  great  changes  -^  moral, 
political,  and  theological. 

The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  coun- 
try parson  of  the  ancient  rigime  was  that 
he  was  part  of  a  system.  The  village  was 
a  miniature  of  the  State.  The  three  es- 
tates of  the  realm  were  represented  by  the 
parson,  the  farmers,  and  the  laborers,  and 
over  all  was  the  squire.  The  little  com- 
munity was,  under  the  old  parochial  sys- 
tem, self-contained  and  self-sufficing,  with 
a  life  of  its  own,  and  with  its  own  tradi- 
tions and  idiosyncrasy.  What  the  Church 
was  to  the  nation  the  parson  was  to  the 
parish,  and  this  embodiment  of  Church 
and  State  in  every  village  in  the  kingdom 
represented  with  perfect  fidelity  for  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  the  preponderant 
public  opinion  of  England.  It  embodied 
the  Revolution  compromise,  according 
with  the  national  repugnance  to  both 
Popery  and  Puritanism,  which  alone  made 
the  Revolution  a  success.    On  the  barrier 
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against  both  presented  by  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  the  nation  leaned  as 
on  a  rock.  The  private  lives  of  the 
clergy ;  the  zeal  or  the  indolence  displayed 
by  them  in  their  special  duties ;  the  awak- 
ening or  non-awakening  character  of  their 
Sunday  discourses,  —  were  trifles  not 
worth  a  moment's  consideration  alongside 
of  the  great  truth  to  which  the  Church  was 
a  standing  witness,  and  the  safety  of  the 
great  fortress  of  which  she  was  a  comer- 
stone.  The  shafts  of  Dissent,  few  and  far 
between  as  they  were,  glanced  harmlessly 
off  the  solid  wall  which  the  Church  then 
presented  to  their  attacks.  In  fact,  the 
position  in  which  the  clergy  lay  intrenched 
was  scarcely  touched  by  them.  Bolts 
aimed  at  doctrine  or  discipline  flew  wide  of 
the  mark,  when  doctrine  and  discipline  had 
ceased  to  interest  society,  and  when  the 
Church's  strength  lay  in  her  national  char- 
acter, and  the  double  front  which  she  pre- 
sented against  the  two  extremes  of  bigotry 
and  hypocrisy,  represented  to  the  popular 
intelligence  by  Popery  and  Dissent  It 
was  an  era  in  which  her  spiritual  functions 
were,  owing  to  the  force  of  circumstances, 
subordinated  to  her  political  and  social 
ones.  Two  hundred  years  of  revolution, 
during  which  the  nation  had  been  tossed 
to  and  fro  between  the  conflicting  ex- 
tremes of  religious  intolerance,  had  made 
it  heartily  weary  of  both.  A  decline  of 
what  is  called  spiritual  activity,  not  of 
real  sober-minded  piety,  was  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  as  soon  as  the  combat- 
ants were  exhausted.  The  nation  sank 
back,  as  it  were,  into  a  kind  of  religious 
armchair,  in  which  it  slumbered  peacefully 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  Church  of  England,  therefore,  not 
only  represented  the  dominant  political 
opinion  of  the  Georgian  era,  but  also  the 
spirit  of  the  age  by  which  it  was  naturally 
accompanied  —  the  comfortable,  easy  way 
of  taking  things  into  which  the  English 
people  settled  down  after  the  tumult  of 
the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution  had 
subsided.  Wesley  and  Whitefield  pro- 
duced a  great  commotion;  but  the  mere 
fact  that  the  Church  weathered  it  so  easily, 
proves  the  truth  of  what  we  say  —  namely, 
that  the  foundations  upon  which  she  then 
rested  were  not  touched  by  the  declama- 


tions of  the  Methodists.  Nor  did  they 
themselves  wish  to  touch  them.  The 
Dissenters,  for  many  generations,  shared 
in  the  popular  conviction  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Church  of  England  as  then 
constituted  was,  upon  the  whole,  for  the 
public  good.  As  Englishmen  they  saw 
what  their  fellow-countrymen  saw  in  the 
Church  of  England.  They  desired  greater 
liberties  for  themselves,  but  years  went 
by  before  they  were  hostile  to  the  Estab- 
lishment. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  clergy  who 
were  brought  up  under  this  dispensation 
must  have  possessed  a  quiet,  undoubting 
confidence  in  themselves  and  their  own 
position,  which  would  give  free  play  to  all 
individual  peculiarities,  and  relieve  them 
almost  entirely  from  any  undue  solicitude 
about  public  opinion.    Such  a  position  in 
every  walk  of  life  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages.     Virtual    irresponsibility 
may  lead  to  neglect  of  duty,  to  abuse  of 
power,  to  selfishness  and  self-indulgence. 
On  the  other  hand,  freedom  from  restraint, 
and  from  the  perpetual  haunting  fear  of 
what  the  world  will  say,  tends  to  make 
men  more  natural,  more  spontaneous,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  listened  to, 
than  when  they  are  less  at  their  ease.     In 
short,  as  a  general  rule,  it  makes  the  good 
better  and  the  bad  worse ;  and  so  it  was 
in  the  Church  of  England.    There  were 
in  those  old  days,  it  is  but  too  true,  many 
very  bad  clergymen,  to  whom  what  they 
called  **parsoning*'  was  a  simple  bore, 
and  who  excused,  though  they  could  not 
justify,  the  well-known  saying  of  Sydney 
Smith.    But  of  the  large  majority  I  be- 
lieve that  at  least  two-thirds  were  benefi- 
cial members  of  society,  doing  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  their  own  way,  and  attach- 
ing the  people  to  the  Church  by  stronger 
ties    than    any  which    exist    now.    The 
other  third  were  probably  as  active  and 
zealous  parish  priests  as  any  to  be  found 
even  in  these  days  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
vivals. 

Of  the  country  parson,  who  was  indi- 
genous to  the  kind  of  soil  I  have  de- 
scribed, there  were,  of  course,  numerous 
varieties.  Some,  I  think,  are  quite  ex- 
tinct Some  linger  still  **in  sheltered 
situations.'*    But  thirty  years  ago  there 
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were  many  survivors  of  the  old  breed  — 
men  born  in  the  last  century,  who  were 
ordained  and  settled  down  in  country  liv- 
ings while  Lord  Liverpool  was  prime  min- 
ister, and  who,  though  many  of  them  had 
the  sense  to  see  that  the  revival  of  1833 
was  historically  unassailable,  never  took 
to  it  kindly,  and  seemed  redolent  to  the 
last  of  high  pews,  black  gowns,  bassoons, 
fiddles,  and  parish  clerks  in  top-boots.  I 
myself,  however,  can  recollect  an  older 
specimen  than  even  these — one  who, 
bom  before  the  death  of  Chatham,  lived 
to  see  the  death  of  Palmers  ton,  and  car- 
ried far  down  into  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  not  only  the  habits  and 
opinions,  but  even  the  costume,  of  the  age 
of  Pitt  and  Fox.  He  never  had  a  pair  of 
trousers  in  his  life  ;  and  though  it  was  to 
be  gathered  from  his  conversation  that 
he  had  some  time  in  his  dandy  days 
figured  in  boots  and  buckskins,  my  own 
impression  is  that  when  I  knew  him  he 
had  never  worn  a  boot  for  forty  years.  In 
height  he  was  about  five  feet  eight ;  and 
was  always  dressed  in  a  very  broad-skirted 
black  tail-coat,  coming  well  up  into  the 
hollow  of  his  head  behind,  a  black  single- 
breasted  waistcoat,  black  knee-breeches, 
shoes,  and  gaiters.  He  wore  no  shirt  col- 
lar, but  a  voluminous  white  neckerchief 
wound  round  his  neck  in  soft  thick  folds, 
contrasting  favorably  with  the  tight  cravats 
and  high  **  stick-ups,"  which  were  then  in 
vogue.  On  festive  occasions  he  appeared, 
of  course,  in  black  silks  and  silver  buck- 
les ;  and  I  can  recollect  him  when  a  young 
man  of  sixty-five  or  so  wearing  the  •  tight 
black-silk  pantaloons  which  are  chiefly 
known  to  the  present  generation  by  the 
portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  played  a 
very  good  rubber,  and  was  a  welcome 
guest  at  all  the  dinner-parties  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, where  he  was  treated  with  great 
respect,  and  in  his  later  years  regarded 
with  much  interest  by  those  who  met  him 
for  the  first  time.  He  was  fond  of  society, 
and  well  qualified  to  shine  in  it,  his  natu- 
ral gaiety  and  his  old-fashioned  politeness 
mingling  together  very  happily.  But  much 
as  he  enjoyed  himself  abroad,  it  was  in 
his  own  home,  in  his  own  village,  and 
among  his  own  people,  that  he  sought  and 
found  the  good  of  life.     He   knew  no 


pleasanter  hours  than  those  which  he 
spent  in  a  round  of  cottage  visits,  chatting 
with  the  mothers  and  grandmothers  of 
the  hamlet  at  their  afternoon  tea,  observ- 
ing traits  of  character,  local  idioms,  and 
specimens  of  rustic  humor,  which  it  was 
his  delight  to  retail  in  the  evening  to  an 
appreciative  circle  at  the  parsonage. 

The  cottagers  in  turn  were  equally  glad 
to  see  him,  for,  except  in  cases  of  illness, 
his  conversation  was  of  a  secular  charac- 
ter; and  as  he  was  skilled  in  horticulture, 
and  learned,  as  Dominie  Sampson  would 
have  said,  in  that  which  appertaineth  unto 
swine  and  poultry,  he  was  able  to  give 
them  useful  hints  on  these  subjects,  and 
sometimes  left  them  wiser  than  he  found 
them — a  result  not  always,  perhaps,  at- 
tained by  men  of  more  spiritual  zeal,  who 
are  fond  of  improving  all  occasions.  Not 
but  what,  if  either  man  or  woman  had 
been  long  absent  from  church,  without 
being  able  to  assign  a  good  reason  for  it, 
he  would  administer  a  grave  rebuke,  all 
the  more  telling  from  his  habitual  easy 
good-nature.  It  was  seldom  that  these 
visiting  days  did  not  result  in  one  or  more 
plates  making  their  appearance  at  the 
parsonage  dinner-table,  to  be  filled  with 
slices  from  the  joint  swimming  in  abun- 
dance of  gravy,  for  some  invalid  parish- 
ioner whose  case  required  good  living. 
On  a  summer  evening  he  delighted  to 
stroll  down  his  fields  as  far  as  the  allot- 
ment grounds  which  he  had  provided  for 
the  laborers  out  of  his  small  glebe,  and 
inspect  their  crops  or  their  tillage ;  and  I 
can  see  him  now  in  the  hay-field  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a  benignant 
smile  upon  his  countenance,  as  he  ex- 
changed jokes  with  the  mowers  or  the 
rakers  —  there  were  no  machines  then  — 
who  might  have  had  perhaps  just  a  drop 
more  beer  than  would  have  been  altogether 
good  for  them  at  any  other  time  than 
harvest,  but  who  never  forgot  themselves, 
even  under  the  influence  of  malt,  in  talk- 
ing to  the  "parsoft,"  who,  I  don't  suppose, 
ever  heard  a  rude  word  uttered  in  his 
presence  during  the  whole  fifty-six  years 
that  he  reigned  over  that  little  kingdom. 
He  always  dined  with  the  village  club  at 
their  annual  feast,  and  watched  with  de- 
light the  rapid  disappeasance  of  the  roast 
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veal  and  batter  puddings,  which  were  con- 
sidered the  prime  dainties  on  such  occa- 
sions. He  did  not  disapprove  of  a  moder- 
ate hilarity,  though  he  retired  before  the 
dancing  began,  only  lingering  long  enough 
on  one  occasion  to  hear,  to  his  life  long 
amusement,  arustic  gallant  assure  a  young 
lady  of  his  acquaintance  that  he  "would 
kiss  her  if  she  wished  it." 

At  home  he  found  occupation  in  farm- 
ing the  few  acres  of  land  which  he  kept 
in  his  own  hands,  in  pruning  his  apricot 
and  apple  trees,^in  keeping  in  order  the 
shady  walks  which  he  had  mrmed  in  vari 
ous  corners  of  his  garden,  in  looking  after 
the  ducks,  guinea-fowls,  and  turkeys 
which  thronged  his  little  farmyard,  and  in 
sometimes  dragging  the  broolc  which  ran 
through  his  meadows,  and  yielded  good 
pike,  eels,  perch,  and  roach,  which,  as  his 
sons  grew  up,  were  reserved  for  angling 
purposes.  He  was  no  sportsman,  though 
very  fond  of  natural  history,  and  a  student 
of  the  habits  of  birds,  which  built  at  their 
ease  in  the  thick  leafy  covert  which  engir- 
dled on  every  side  his  own  snug,  ivy-cov- 
ered house.  He  knew  the  eggs  and  the 
nests  of  every  common  bird  that  flew,  and 
was  always  well  pleased  if  his  children 
brought  him  specimens  of  the  rarer  kinds, 
or  of  such  as  only  haunted  the  more  dis- 
tant fields  and  brooksides. 

In  this  round  of  simple  amusements  our 
country  parson  passed  his  vears,  quite 
unaware  that  for  six  days  of  tne  week  any- 
thing more  could  be  recjuired  of  him,  or 
that  the  days  were  coming  when  zealots 
and  bigots  ^ould 


call  his  harmless  life  a  crime, 

and  the  clergy  would  be  summoned  to  ex- 
change their  sickles  and  their  pruning- 
knives  for  the  weapons  of  spiritual  war- 
fare, and  their  auiet  game  of  whist  and 
their  pleasant  village  gossip  for  the  **  seri- 
ous problems  of  humanity,*'  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  new  school,  are  "  every- 
where calling  for  solution.**  That  day 
indeed  came  even-to  this  good  old  gentle- 
man before  he  was  called  from  his  earthly 
home  to  a  better  one,  where,  let  us  hope, 
there  are  neither  schools  nor  school 
boards,  neither  conscience  clauses  nor 
revised  codes,  and  wher<e  payment  for  re- 
sults having  been  made  once  for  all,  we 
shall,  we  trust,  never  hear  of  it  again. 

But  our  country  parson  always  strove  to 
do  his  duty  according  to  his  lights,  and 
when  the  new  order  began  to  reveal  itself, 
he  made  a  manful  effort  to  respond  to  the 
appeal.  This  was  hard  work  at  eighty 
years  of  age.     He  preached  in  his  sur- 


I  plice,  and  had  service  on  saints*  days,  and 
restored  his  church,  and  while  his  strength 
lasted  did  what  he  could.  But  neither  he 
nor  his  people  ever  took  kindly  to  the  new 
ways. 

In  church  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place. 

His  sermons  were  of  the  good  old  style, 
inculcating  the  reality  of  Christianity, 
illustrating  the  doubts  which  mieht  be 
thrown 'Upon  it  after  the  fashion  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  and  insisting  on  the  con- 
gregation believing  in  it  as  they  believed 
in  the  history  of  England  ;  which,  by  the 
by,  did  not  go  much  backwarder  with  most 
of  them  than  "Bony**  and  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  He  was  a  beautiful  and  most 
impressive  reader,  thoroughly  simple  and 
imaffected,  but  combining  great  earnest- 
ness with  those  natural  powers  of  elocu- 
tion which  no  art  can  teach;  and  which 
lent  a  charm  to  the  liturgy  and  the  lessons, 
especially  if  taken  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, such  as  once  experienced  could 
never  again  be  forgotten.  But  when  he 
tried  to  go  beyond  this  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed. The  people  did  not  come  to  church 
on  the  saints*  days.  "The  band**  took 
offence  at  the  harmonium ;  and  after  all, 
I  think  the  bad  chanting  of  a  village 
choir  Mras  a  poor  exchange  for  the  quiet 
pathos  with  which  the  white-haired  patri- 
arch in  the  twilight  of  a  wintry  afternoon 
used  to  repeat  the  nunc  nu  dimittas* 
When  the  summons  came  he  was  in  bis 
ninety-sixth  year,  and  though  it  was  long 
since  be  had  mingled  in  general  society, 
it  was  felt  in  the  neighborhood  that  one  of 
its  landmarks  had  departed.  "  He  was  a 
great  man  among  his  people,**  said  the 
greatest  English  Churchman  of  our  own 
day,  "  and  we  shall  have  no  more  such  in 
the  Church  of  England  of  the  future.** 

But  "the  country  parson  as  he  was** 
comprehends  many  other  varieties  which 
have  now  however,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
appeared likewise.  There  was,  of  course, 
the  hunting  parson,  as  there  is> still,  but 
who  differed  from  the  hunting  parson  of 
to^ay  as  Adam  before  the  fall  differed 
from  Adam  after  the  fall.  He  hunted, 
and  thought  no  ill ;  he  knew  not  that  it 
was  wrong,  or  that  anybody  else  knew  it ; 
whereas  tne  parson  wno  hunts' nowadays 
does  it  in  more  or  less  of  a  defiant  spirit, 
as  a  protest  against  "  narrowness  *'  —  all 
denoting  the  more  combative  controver- 
sial stage  into  which  we  have  now  passed 
out  of  that  peaceful  Arcadia  of  mutual  tol- 
eration. But  I  think  the  farming  parson 
was  a  more  decidedly  special  product  of 
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the  old  school  than  the  sporting  one ;  and 
that  very  few  clergymen  are  to  be  found 
nowadays  who  farm  in  earnest  on  a  larse 
scale,  and  look  to  their  profits  for  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  income.  There  are 
in  manv  parts  of  England,  especially  in 
the  mialand  counties,  living^  with  very 
large  glebes  attached  to  them,  running 
from  one  hundred  to  six  or  seven  hundred 
acres.  The  parson  sometimes  took  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  this  into  his  own  hands, 
and  toiled  as  hard  in  his  vocation  as  any 
bom  and  bred  agriculturist  He  over- 
kx>ked  his  men  in  the  fields,  and  occasion- 
ally took  o£E  his  coat  and  helped  them, 
went  to  fairs  and  markets,  bought  and 
sold  hard  bargains,  and  was  as  good  a 
judge  of  a  beast  as  "  e'er  a  farmer  in  the 
country."    I  can  remember  such  men,  — 

One  stich  I  saw  what  time  the  laboring  ox 
With  loosened  traces  from  the  furrow  came. 

He  was  a  short,  stout,  plethoric  man,  with 
legs  set  on  rather  behind  him,  as  some 
men's  are,  like  a  cochin-china's;  and 
though  active  and  robust,  always  rather 
waddled  in  his  walk.  One  peculiarity 
which  I  think,  however,  he  shared  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  men  of  that  leaven,  was 
that  he  always  wore  his  clerical  dress  in 
whatever  work  he  was  engaged;  and  he 
might  be  seen  on  a  >vinter  afternoon,  just 
as  the  teams  got  back  from  some  outlying 
field,  ^  serving  "  the  pigs,  or  bringing  fo£ 
der  on  a  pitchfork  to  the  cattle  in  the 
farmyard,  m  a  full  suit  of  black  not  very 
much  the  worse  for  wear.  Nobody  thought 
ill  of  such  a  man  for  his  mode  of  life ;  it 
detracted  in  no  way  from  the  article  of  his 
spirituality.  He  went  everywhere  like 
other  clergymen ;  and  his  daughters,  if  he 
had  any,  would  be  refined  and  accom- 
plished ladies.  Odd  as  it  may  seem, 
there  was  nothing  of  the  TruUiber  about 
these  men;  ana  what  is  perhaps  still 
odder,  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
one  whom  I  have  more  particularly  in  my 
eye,  his  sermons  were  abstruse  and  casu- 
istical, devoted  to  such  distinctions  of 
interpretation  and  niceties  of  theology  as 
one  certainly  would  not  have  expected 
firom  his  ordinary  conversation  and  ap- 
pearance. Perhaps  the  one  was  necessary 
to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  other ;  and 
the  profound  learning  assumed  in  the  pul- 
pit on  Sunday  was  intended  to  restore  the 
oalance,  which  had  been  sadly  weighed 
down  during  the  remainder  of^the  week 
on  the  side  of  turnips,  tups,  and  oilcake. 

Then  there  were  the  clerical  ••  bucks  " 
and  diners-out,  whom  I  recollect  still  ear- 
lier in  my  boyhood.    The  comic  curate, 


who  came  out  to  dinner  in  pale^een  ker- 
seymere tights  —  a  man  of  nimily,  an 
accomplished  dancer,  and  asked  to  all  the 

freat  houses  in  the  county.  Some  of 
liss  Austen's  clergymen,  though  not 
guilty  of  such  audacities  of  costume,  be- 
K>nged,  nevertheless,  to  the  same  tvpe,  and 
were  doubtless  considered  excellent  par- 
ish clergymen  in  their  daj.  **  How's  your 
parson  getting  on  ?  "  said  a  country  gen- 
tleman, who  was  somewhat  of  a  humorist, 
to  a  very  worthy  cow-doctor  who  lived  in 
a  neighboring  village;  **he's  rather  a 
queer  sort,  I  understand,"  The  parson 
in  question  was  unhappily  addicted  to 
liquor,  and  what  Johnson  calls  "the 
lighter  vices ; "  but  the  man  was  in  arms 
in  a  moment  "  Queer,  Sir  Charles  1 "  he 
exclaimed ;  **  he's  a  most  respectable  man, 
barring  his  character! "  Sir  Charles  told 
diis  story  to  his  dying  day  with  increased 
enjoyment  of  it  every  time.  It  was  clear 
that  jn  the  man's  eyes  the  parson  was  an 
institution.  If  his  private  character  was 
bad,  it  was  to  be  regretted ;  but  it  did  not 
afiEect  his  position  ithis  public  duties  were 
respectably  performed. 

Then  there  was  the  pleasant,  middle- 
aged,  free  and  easy,  very  gentlemanly  par- 
son, who  was  not  perhaps  much  of  a 
sportsman,  though  he  mignt  fish  or  shoot 
a  little  now  and  then,  but  was  eminently 
the  man  of  society,  told  the  best  and 
newest  stories,  joked  with  the  young 
ladies,  talked  like  a  London  clubman  to 
their  fathers  and  their  brothers,  afiEected 
the  character  of  a  thorough  "  man  of  the 
world,"  and  dressed  as  little  like  a  clergy- 
man as  he  could.  Before  the  rural  con- 
science was  awakened  from  its  long  sleep, 
such  men  were  great  favorites  in  society. 
They  were  often  men  of  some  little  culture, 
fair  scholars,  and  generally  well  informed. 
But  they  agreed  with  all  the  other  varieties 
I  have  mentioned  in  the  one  common 
characteristic,  that  they  did  not  consider 
their  profession  to  entail  on  them  of  neces- 
sity anything  in  the  shape  of  a  distinctly 
non-secular  character.  They  were  part  of 
the  county  society,  belonging  to  a  profes- 
sion requiring  the  performance  of  duties 
more  than  ordinarily  grave  and  serious, 
but  when  these  were  done  not  demanding 
of  them  any  very  difiEerent  life  from  that  ox 
their  neighoors.  They  were  part  of  a  great 
system,  and  that  carried  it  on.  Of  course 
it  is  not  meant  that  this  conception  was 
universal.  Evangelicalism,  in  fact,  was  a 
standing  protest  against  it  But  Evan- 
gelicalism abode  chiefly  in  the  towns,  and 
never  laid  any  hold  of  the  country  people, 
whose  minds  are  not  the  kind  of  soil  in 
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which  emotional  reh'^on  takes  root.  For 
all  that  Evangelicalism  could  have  done 
in  the  majority  of  English  villages,  the 
country  parson  as  he  was  mi^ht  have  eone 
on  playing  his  rubber,  farming  his  glebe, 
feeding  his  pigs,  shooting  his  partridges, 
and  taking  an  active  part  in  country  busi- 
ness to  the  dav  of  judgment 

The  old-fasnioned  parson  and  the  old- 
fashioned  peasant  were  thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  each  other.  They  looked 
upon  Dissenters  as  Cobbett  looked  upon 
tliem.  Manv  of  them  saw  no  harm  in 
goin^  "  to  chapel "  on  Sunday  evening  if 
thev liad  been  to  church  in  the  morning ; 
and  the  parson  saw  little  harm  in  it  either. 
The  leading  Dissenter  in  the  village  —  a 
cantankerous  man,  too — used  to  say  of  the 
first  old  gentleman  I  have  described  that 
he  was  *'  a  true  Christian."  A  shoemaker 
In  the  same  parish,  of  a  figurative  turn  of 
mind,  declared  that  there  was  '*such  a 
mess  o*  wickedness  in  the  world  that  men 
wanted  more  than  one  hoss  to  pull  them 
through  it."  Now  and  then  the  Dissenters, 
under  the  old  rMme,  would  be  supposed 
to  forget  themselves,  and  carry  their  heads 
a  little  too  high,  as  when  they  asked  the 
parish  clerk  to  tea  —  a  liberty  which  he 
indignantly  resented.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  relieious  life  of  the  village  in  those 
good  old  days  Hfiv  Mdv  viae  ^kxoMnf  glided 
smoothly  along.  The  parson  was  ac- 
cepted as  part  of  the  constitution  —  a 
country  gentleman,  a  magistrate  charged 
with  civil  as  well  as  with  relifi;ious  func- 
tions, and  sharing  with  the  squire  the  duty 
of  keeping  order  within  a  given  district. 
As  long  as  this  conception  lasted,  so  long 
was  his  position  impregnable.  The  Non- 
conformist theory  did  not  seriously  a£Eect 
it  —  indeed,  scarcely  touched  it  The  two 
did  not  meet  upon  the  same  ground.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  work  of  the  clergy 
as  understood  at  that  time  could  have 
been  performed  by  any  voluntary  society. 
But  in  proportion  as  tne  cler^  have  lost 
their  blended  character,  and  come  to  rely 
more  exclusively  on  their  theological  title 
to  obedience,  so  far  have  theyauitted  their 
vantage-^ound,  and  descenoed  to  an  arena 
where  Dissent  can  meet  them  upon  some- 
thing like  equal  terms.  That  they  have 
gained  much  in  exchange  for  what  they 
ave  lost  I  should  .be  the  last  to  deny. 
But  of  that  hereafter. 

The  old  system  wore  itself  out  at  last 
Tlianks  to  the  vigor  and  patriotism  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  the  revolutionary 
elements  which  existed  in  England,  as 
they  must  exist  in  all  old  countries,  did 
not  catch  fire  from  the  French ;  and  we 


escaped  all  violent  disturbance.  But  we 
could  not  escape  altogether.  Privilege 
became  unpopular.  The  Dissenters  gath- 
ered strength  and  purpose.  The  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  —  and 
more,  far  more,  the  repeal  of  Roman 
Catholic  disabilities ;  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
the  legislation  which  followed  it;  the  new 
Poor  Law  and  the  Municipal  Corporation 
acts,  —  e£Eected  in  the  course  of  seven 
years  a  complete  change  in  the  position  of 
the  country  parson,  though  its  full  efiEects 
were  of  course  not  recognized  at  once,  and 
men  of  the  old  school  went  on  as  before, 
and  the  existing  generation  continued  to 
think  of  them  as  before,  long  after  the 
ancient  regime  had  received  its  mortal 
wound.    But  this  was  not  all. 

There  were  men  in  the  Church  of  En- 
gland at  that  time  who  clearly  understood 
what  had  happened  between    1828  and 
1833,  and  what  was  likely  to  follow,  if 
something  was  not  done.    At  that  time, 
says  Cardinal  Newman,  ''I  hated  Liber- 
alism."   The  triumph  of  Liberalism  was 
to  him  like   the  triumph  of  Antichrist 
And  he  and  his  friends  set  to  work  to  arm 
the  Church  of  England  at  all  events  for 
the  coming  struggle,  and  to  find  her  a  new, 
and,  as  they  hoped,  a  stronger  position 
instead  of  the  one  which  she  haci  lost,  or 
was  about  to  lose.    It  is  no  part  of  the 
design  of  this  paper  to  discuss  either  the 
progress,  the  character,  or  the  wisdom  of 
the  great  Oxford  revival.     I  believe  it 
was,  Irom  a  Churchman's  point  of  view,  a 
necessity  of  the  period.    But  along  with 
the  vast  amount  of  practical  good  which  it 
undoubtedly   accomplished,   it   certainly 
had  this  result  also,  that  it  damped  the 
loyalty  of  the  middle  classes  towards  the 
Church    of    England.    These  were,  and 
still  are,  rigidly  Protestant    They  had 
been  shocked  by  Roman  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, and  the  proof  of  the  Church  of 
England's  weakness  which  it  seemed  to 
afford.    Still   they  would  have  allowed, 
perhaps,  that  so  far  the  Church  had  done 
her  best    She  had  fought  the  old  battle 
over  again  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  and 
though  her  strength  was  not  equal  to  the 
defence  of  the  K>rtress  intrusted  to  her, 
she  had  not  betrayed  it.    But  when  Trac- 
tarianism  made  its  appearance  their  horror 
knew   no   bounds.     The    Church,    they 
thought,  had    voluntarily  abdicated   the 
position  which  alone  gave  her  a  right  to 
their  allegjaiice,  and  had  gone  over  to  the 
enemy.    To  understand  the  Anglican  re- 
vival required,  as  Mr.  Cassilis  said  of 
Young  Efngland,  *'  a  doosid  deal  of  history 
and  aU  that  sort  of  thing,"  and  of  this  sort 
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of  thing  the  middle  classes  were  as  inno- 
cent as  Mr.  Cassilis  himself. 

The  movement  has  had  great  success 
in  reclaiming  the  masses  ot  the  working 
population,  but  it  weakened  the  position 
of  the  country  parson.  The  farmers  and 
small  tradesmen  were  almost  to  a  man 
against  it ;  and  of  course  when  the  parson 
laid  claim  to  higher  spiritual  prero^tives, 
his  personal  qualifications  and  his  daily 
life  and  conversation  were  subjected  to 
closer  scrutiny.  What  the  tracts  had 
done  to  loosen  the  relation  between  the 
parson  and  the  farmer,  the  new  poor  law 
did  to  loosen  the  relation  between  the 
parson  and  the  peasantry.  Of  this  I  feel 
more  sure  than  of  anything  else  which  I 
have  said  in  this  article.  I  am  old  enough 
to  remember  as  a  child  the  way  in  which 
the  laborers  talked  of  the  "  Bastile.*'  The 
substitution  of  a  Union  Board  of  Guar- 
dians for  the  ancient  parochial  organiza- 
tion severed  the  old  bond  between  the 
laborers  and  the  landowners,  whether  lay 
or  clerical,  and,  together  with  the  new 
ritual,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
ments of  change  in  the  position  of  the 
country  clergy. 

The  country  parson,  as  he  is,  presents 
as  many  varieties  to  the  eye  of  the  philos- 
opher as  his  less  active  but  more  comfort- 
able predecessor.  There  are  among  them, 
of  course,  "  survivals,'*  anachronisms,  who, 
if  thev  had  lived  sixt^  years  ago,  would 
have  oeen  more  in  their  place.  But  these 
are  few  and  far  between.  There  are,  as  I 
have  said,  sporting  parsons  now  as  ever ; 
but  the  parson  who  hunts  nowadays,  in 
the  spirit  of  muscular  Christianity  —  who 
hunts  as  Kingsley  hunted,  not  only  because 
he  likes  it,  but  to  show  that  a  clergyman  has 
as  fi^ood  a  right  to  hunt  as  an^^  other  man, 
ana  as  a  protest  against  asceticism,  sacer- 
dotalism, and  m^em  exaltation  of  the 
hierarchic  h^,  in  general  —  is  wide  asun- 
der as  the  poles  from  the  sporting  parson 
of  yore,  innocent  of  all  moral  purpose,  and 
hunting  if  he  liked  it,  just  as  he  got  up  or 
went  to  bed  without  its  even  entering  mto 
his  head  that  there  could  be  two  opinions 
on  the  subject.  But  the  great  point  which 
the  body  of  English  country  clergy  of 
to-day  seem  to  possess  in  common  is  that 
they  feel  less  strongly  than  they  did  that 
thev  are  part  of  our  great  national  system, 
ancl  more  than  thev  did  that  their  position 
in  the  country  aepends  exclusively  on 
their  personal  efficiency.  At  first  sight 
perhaps  everybody  might  be  inclined  to 
cry  out,  And  so  much  the  better!  But 
this  I  take  leave  to  doubt.  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  if  we  take 


an  average  agricultural  village  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  compare  it  with  what  we  can 
remember  thirty  years  ago,  shall  we  find 
that  marked  improvement  in  the  manners 
and  morals  of  the  people  which  would  be 
the  best  proof  of  the  assertion?  The 
moral  influence  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  a  divine  institution  which  was  part  also 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  had  the  same 
claim  on  your  obedience  as  the  sovereign, 
the  magistrate,  and  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  quite  equal,  I  think,  to  the 
e£Eect  which  is  produced  by  the  increased 
individual  activity  of  the  parochial  clergy. 
However  this  may  be,  that  is  certainly  the 
distinction  between  the  two  epochs.  The 
modern  country  parson  is  —  not  always, 
for  there  is  not  the  same  homogeneity 
about  the  class  as  formerly,  but,  generally 
speaking  —  always  "  on  the  go."  He  has 
penny  readings,  harvest-home  festivals 
with  a  church  service,  lectures,  entertain- 
ments without  number.  He  strives  most 
earnestly  and  laboriously  to  identify  him- 
self witn  the  amusements  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  with  their  more  serious  concerns, 
and  to  show  them  that  the  Church  is 
everywhere,  and  has  as  much  sympathy 
with  the  joyous  humanities  of  our  nature 
as  with  Its  spiritual  wants  and  troubles. 
All  this  is  excellent  Only  under  the  old 
ri^ime  it  was  taken  for  granted.  Now  the 
parson's  life  is  one  long  e£Eort.  He  is 
always  to  be  seen  in  his  long  single- 
breasted  coat  and  slouched  billycock  hat, 
hurrying  at  a  half-run  from  one  end  of  the 
village  to  the  other,  intent  upon  some 
new  scheme  for  what  is  called  *Mnterest- 
ing  the  people."  In  a  healthier  state  of 
things  they  did  not  stand  in  need  of  being 
interested.  The  laissez  faire  principle 
is  altogether  banished  from  among  the 
modem  country  clergy;  and  the  ai£Eer- 
ence  between  old  ana  new  is  specially 
emphasized  in  their  attitude  towards  Dis- 
senters. 

The  country  parson  as  he  was,  looked 
on  them  simply  as  one  of  the  minor  trou- 
bles of  life,  of  which,  as  no  one  could  hope 
altogether  to  escape  them,  it  behoved  a 
sensible  man  to  make  the  best.  His  way 
was  to  take  no  notice  of  them ;  to  assume 
that  they  were  all  Churchmen,  as  by  law 
they  were,  and  to  visit  them  and  talk  to 
theip  just  exactly  as  he  would  have  done 
to  any  other  of  his  parishioners.  This,  I 
am  suraid,  the  country  parson  of  to-day 
finds  to  be  almost  impossible.  The  par- 
son who  was  not  only  the  clergyman  but  a 
good  deal  more  besides  could  do  this ;  and 
m  remote  parts  of  England,  where  Dis* 
senters  who  never  enter  the  church  door 
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still  seek  the  clergyman's  advice  in  all 
temporal  difficulties,  he  can  do  so  still. 
But  these  are  exceptional  cases.  The 
Dissenting  minister  now  considers  himself 
and  the  parson  to  represent  two  rival 
Churches,  and  the  old  relationship  be- 
tween them  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
Dissenters  themselves,  even  it  the  dergy 
had  been  anxious  to  preserve  it.  They 
now,  however,  seem  to  adopt  one  of  two 
extremes  in  their  dealings  with  Dissent- 
ers ;  either  they  live  in  constant  suspicion 
and  apprehension  of  them,  tracking  them 
from  cottage  to  cottage,  and  labormg  to 
counteract  the  poison  which  they  have 
administered  to  each  in  succession,' — bat- 
tling against  them,  preaching  against 
them,  thinking  about  them  every  hour  of 
the  day;  or  else  they  court  them,  try  to 
make  much  of  them,  profess  to  believe 
that  there  are  no  essential  differences  be- 
t^yeen  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  and  go 
out  of  their  way  to  pay  them  compliments 
and  flatter  them  at  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity. If  these  clergymen  suppose  that 
Dissenters  are  really  conciliated  by  this 
mode  of  treatment,  they  are  very  much 
deceived.  If  the  difference  between  them 
were  still,  as  it  used  to  be,  one  only  of 
doctrine  and  Church  government,  it  might 
have  that  effect;  but  the  difference  now 
is  social  and  political,  and  anything  like 
''patronizing  "  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  is 
silently,  if  not  openly,  resented.  I  hardly 
know  which  of  the  two  above  modes  of 
dealing  with  Nonconformists  is  the  more 
impolitic.  The  first  is  of  course  set  down 
to  incorrigible  bigotry;  the  second  to 
something  very  like  tear.  Yet  so  many 
things  have  occurred  within  even  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  to  alter  the  position 
of  the  Church  of  England  both  in  town 
and  country,  that,  as  1  have  already  said, 
the  older  relations  between  the  clergy  and 
Nonconformity  are  practically  irrecover- 
able. These  were  based  on  a  tacit  rec- 
ognition by  Dissenters  of  the  Church's 
national  position,  and  acquiescence  in  her 
social  superiority.  But  these  are  just  the 
points  which  are  now  disputed;  and  it 
places  the  clergy,  it  must  be  owned,  in  a 
position  of  much  greater  difficulty  than 
the  one  which  they  occupied  when  the 
present  century  was  young. 

I  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  these 
observations  consist  of  little  more  than 
*'  random  recollections,"  and  by  no  means 
profess  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of 
either  the  old  or  the  new  school.  They 
are  general  impressions,  which  I  do  not 
think  however,  will  be  pronounced  sub- 
stantially inaccurate  by  any  one  who  has 


used  his  opportunities  of  observation. 
Human  nature  is  human  nature  still ;  and 
in  many  respects  the  change  in  the  coun- 
try clergy  is  only  in  externals.  Among 
the  younger  men,  youth  and  its  pleasures 
will'still  extort  recognition;  and  though 
in  our  large  towns  there  are  many  almost 
fresh  from  college  who  will  deny  them- 
selves every  amusement  natural  to  their 
age  that  they  may  pursue  with  uninter- 
rupted devotion  the  work  which  they  there 
find  to  do,  there  are  others  in  the  country, 
where  less  self-sacrifice  is  demanded,  who 
still,  under  different  conditions,  and  allow- 
ing a  much  larger  share  of  their  time  for 
parish  duties,  live  very  much  the  old  life. 
Some,  as  we  have  seen,  hunt  and  shoot ; 
and  the  Tilneys  and  Eltons,  the  dancing 
and  dining  clergy  of  Miss  Austen's  novels, 
reappear  in  the  lawn-tennis  players  and 
earden-party  goers  of  the  present  day. 
Young  ladies  and  youne  cler|pymen  will 
find  each  other  out  as  ot  old,  if  not  in  the 
ball-room,  then  in  some  other  place  which 
the  world  thinks  proper  for  the  time  be- 
ing to  regard  as  more  suitable  for  Church- 
men. 

Some  clergymen  of  the  new  school  take 
a  delight,  as  some  clergymen  of  the  old 
school  did,  though  from  a  wholly  different 
motive,  in  dressing  like  laymen — always 
wearing  black  ties  and  colored  trousers, 
even  in  London.  Some  do  this  on  grounds 
which  are  decidedly  broad ;  others,  more 
likely  to  be  high,  from  the  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  sceptics  by  too  ostentatious 
a  display  of  **the  cloth,"  which  might 
perhaps,  they  think,  be  construed  as  a 
menace;  on  the  same  principle,  we  sup- 
pose, which  made  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
unfavorable  to  the  display  of  military 
uniforms  in  the  streets. 

No  sketch  of  the  country  parson  as  he 
was  and  as  he  is  may  perhaps  be  thought 
complete  without  some  reference  to  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Ritualism.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  add  much  on  this 
head  to  what  I  have  already  written  with- 
out getting  into  deeper  waters  than  would 
consort  with  the  character  of  this  article. 
I  think  that  some  part  at  least  of  w.hat  the 
Church  has  gained  by  Ritualism  in  the 
towns  she  has  lost  in  the  counties;  and 
that  the  farmer  and  peasantry  preferred, 
and  would  prefer  still,  the  parson  of  die 
old  typt,  '*  It  is  not  the  likes  of  you,  sir," 
said  the  village  carrier  to  an  elcierly  par- 
son of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  the  best 
shot  in  the  county,  and  sometimes  made 
one  at  a  pi?eon-match  —  *'  it's  not  the  b'ke 
o'  you  as  does  any  harm  in  the  Church  ; 
it's  them  young  pups,"  jerking  his  t^timb 
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as  he  spoke  in  the  direction  of  a  neighbor- 
ing church  where  a  young  curate  had  re- 
cently raised  the  banner  of  Ritualism.  I 
am  afraid  that  in  this  elegant  criticism 
there  was  a  large  element  of  truth  ;  but  I 
do  not  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
mischief  is  serious.  The  Church  of  En- 
gland is  just  now  in  a  transition  state  — 
always  a  period  of  some  weakness  and 
danger — but  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  she  will  emerge  from  it  with  safetv, 
and,  it  may  be,  stronger  than  ever.  In 
calling  attention  to  some  of  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  era  she  is  leaving 
behind  her,  and  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  stage  through  which  she  is  passing, 
I  had  no  intention  of  judging  between 
them,  still  less  of  presuming  to  say  any- 
thing in  serious  condemnation  of  a  move- 
ment which,  if  it  has  made  the  Church 
some  enemies,  has,  I  believe,  made  her 
still  more  friends,  and  which,  at  all  events, 
had  fiftv  years  ago  become  almost  un- 
avoidable. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
MAGPIE  BEER. 

When  the  rector  appeared  at  the  Mag- 
pie, Mrs.  Cable  was  pleased  to  see  his 
genial  face,  but  uncertain  how  her  son 
would  take  his  visit.  She  had  no  doubt 
that  die  message  of  which  he  spoke  vrzs 
one  that  would  irritate  him.  In  all  prob- 
ability, Josephine  asked  his  pardon ;  but 
he  was  in  no  humor  to  grant  it.  Bessie 
Cable  had  ceased  to  speak  to  him  about 
his  wife.  Any  allusion  to  her,  however 
slight,  roused  his  anger;  and  the  only 
way  in  which  she  could  keep  him  quiet 
was  to  talk  of  future  plans,  or  of  what  the 
children  were  doing  —  how  they  picked 
mushrooms  on  the  downs  and  blackberries 
in  the  hedees. 

She  put  tier  fineer  to  her  lips  when  the 
rector  blurted  out liis  purpose  in  coming, 
and  beckoned  to  him  to  come  in  with  her 
to  the  parlor.  Then,  when  he  had  com- 
plied, she  asked  him  to  be  seated,  and 
standing  herself  respectfully,  told  him, 
with  a  distressed  face  and  with  the  tears 
trembling  in  her  eyes,  how  matters  stood. 

The  rector  listened  to  her,  interrupting 
every  now  and  then,  because  he  could  not 


keep  his  tongue  quiet ;  and  when  she  had 
done,  he  began  to  talk.  He  told  her  that 
her  whole  past  history  was  known  to  him ; 
and  that  in  his  opinion  the  time  had  ar- 
rived when  Richard  must  be  told  who  was 
his  father,  and  what  the  wrong  was  that 
had  been  done  to  his  mother.  *'  Leave  it 
to  me,"  said  Mr.  Sellwood ;  "  I  will  tell 
Richard;  but  when  I  stamp  on  the  floor 
thrice,  you  must  come  up;  I  shall  want 
you. ' 

"  Please,  sir,  say  as  little  to  him  as  you 
can  about  his  wife.  It  has  become  a  craze 
with  him  that  she  is  the  occasion  of  every 
misfortune  and  trouble  that  has  come  upon 
him.  He  is  an  altered  man  —  altered  for 
the  worse.  I  scarce  know  my  gentle,  lov- 
ing Dick  anymore.  I  do  even  believe  he 
has  left  ofiE  saying  his  prayers.*' 

"  Let  me  alone,"  said  Mr.  Sellwood.  **  I 
have  mixed  with  all  kinds  of  men  and 
seen  all  sorts  of  humors,  and  I  will  deal 
with  him  discreetly.  Now,  I  will  go  up,  or 
he  will  be  suspecting  that  you  have  been 
primine  me." 

"  Will  you  take  anvthing,  sir,  after  your 
long  journey  ?  Shall  I  order  you  —  some 
beer  ?  " 

"  Beer ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Sellwood.  "  On 
no  account."  He  dashed  up  the  stairs. 
*^  Magpie  beer  —  and  in  a  week  be  lowered 
to  teetotalize  the  county  I  " 

"  How  are  you  ?  "  exclaimed  the  rector, 
bursting  into  the  room  occupied  by  Rich- 
ard. The  stairs  were  very  steep,  almost 
like  a  ladder.  He  had  gone  up  them  fast, 
and  precipitated  himself  against  the  frail 
door,  that  flew  open  before  his  weight. 
He  came  in  like  a  blast  of  healthy,  cool 
wind  that  drives  fogs  and  miasma  away. 
His  hearty  red  face,  his  cheery  spirits,  his 
crisp  manner,  had  a  momentarily  salubri- 
ous efiEect  on  the  sick  man,  whose  brain 
was  clouded  with  the  fever-fogs  that  rose 
from  his  festering  heart.  He  put  out  his 
hand,  and  the  rector  shook  it. 

The  rector  was  one  of  those  men  who 
carry  with  them  wherever  they  go  a  sense 
of  substantiality.  Men  in  an  uncertain 
position,  pecuniary  or  social,  have  ever  a 
crack  in  them.  Thev  cannot  help  it  —  it 
is  inevitable.  But  tne  rector  was  a  gen- 
tleman by  birth,  a  man  of  private  means, 
an  incumbent  in  an  established  Church, 
of  hereditary  orthodoxy,  who  no  more 
changed  his  opinions  than  he  changed  his 
banker;  who  no  more  dreamed  of  inse- 
curity in  his  position  than  he  dreamed 
of  giving  up  the  Guardian  or  of  going 
through  a  course  of  Zola.  A  man  with  an 
uncertain  position  is  a  man  with  a  very 
thin  skin,  and  he  is  always  supposing  that 
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he  is  beiog  tickled,  or  pinched,  or  im- 
pineed  upon  by  those  about  him,  wilfully, 
and  he  resents  these  touches  as  personal 
affronts.  But  a  man  who  has  been  a  gen> 
tleman  since  he  fed  out  of  a  silver  spoon 
as  a  baby,  and  who  has  never  overdrawn 
his  account  at  the  bank ;  who,  like  certain 
Alpine  plants,  knows  perfectly  his  own 
level,  and  that  he  will  ^et  frozen  if  he 
creeps  above  it,  or  stifled  if  he  descends 
beneath  it,  is  confident,  thick-skinned, 
never  imagines  and  resents  a  slight.  He 
pities  the  unfortunates  who  do  not  appre- 
ciate his  worth,  and  would  help  them  freely 
out  of  his  purse,  however  erossly  they 
might  have  insulted  him,  should  they  need 
assistance.  Such  a  man  is  a  rhinoceros 
as  to  hide  ;  not  arrows  or  spears,  only  con- 
ical rifle  bullets,  pierce  his  skin.  But  the 
triple-hided  rhinoceros  is  the  gentleman 
incumbent  in  an  established  Church,  who 
knows  that  his  tithes  must  be  paid,  and 
that  nothing  short  of  a  revolutionary  ex- 
plosion can  shake  the  establishment.  Such 
a  man  imposes  by  his  presence,  by  his 
confidence  in  himself ;  and  when  the  rec- 
tor burst  into  Richard's  room,  Richard, 
who  was  disposed  to  be  angry  at  having 
been  pursued  from  the  east  to  the  west  by 
one  of  Hanford,  was  unable  to  look  surly 
and  turn  his  face  to  the  wall  and  keep  his 
hand  in  bed. 

"Parson  Sellwood,*'  said  Richard  Ca- 
ble, **  I  won't  say  that  Tm  not  glad  to  see 
you  ;  but  if  you  come  with  a  message  to 
me,  I  must  ask  you  not  to  deliver  it.  I 
can  have  no  more  communication  with  one 
who  has  hurt  me  past  the  power  of  for- 
giveness. I  don't  want  ever  to  hear  her 
name  again.  I  wish  I  may  never  see  her 
face,  f  curse  the  day  that  we  met.  She 
came  to  me  in  storm,  and  I  put  out  my 
arms  and  took  her  into  my  vessel.  And 
in  return,  she  has  pursued  me  till  she  has 
thrown  me  and  my  little  ones  out  of  our 
house,  our  home,  cast  us  up,  shipwrecked 
waifs,  on  a  strange  shore,  and  me  flung 
out  with  an  injury  that  will  never  be  got 
over.  That  she  has  hurt  my  body,  mat- 
ters little  —  I  could  have  forgiven  that ; 
but  she  has  crushed  and  crippkd  also  mv 
child.  Little  Bessie  and  I  are  both 
wrecks ;  my  home  is  wrecked,  my  happi- 
ness is  wrecked,  my  faith  is  wrecked  — 
and  she  has  done  it,  she  alone ! "  He 
turned  his  head  away. 

"  Cable,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the  rec- 
tor, taking  a  chair  and  seating  himself  in 
it  a  little  way  from  the  bed,  where  he  could 
watch-  Richard,  "  the  message  I  bring  you 
roust  be  told." 

"  I  will  not  hear  it." 


"  The  person  who  gave  it  me  nrged  it 
on  me  before  we  parted." 

"  Take  it  back  to  her  unuttered.  I  throw 
it  in  her  face." 

•«  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  person  is  not 
a  she." 

**  What  I  —  the  message  is  not  from  my 
— from  her?" 

Mr.  Sellwood  evaded  a  direct  answer. 
"  As  I  came  along  on  the  coach,  I  had  a 
most  earnest  message  imparted  to  me  to 
convey  to  you." 

*<  She  has  come !  She  is  here  I  She  is 
below ! "  almost  screamed  Cable.  "  Let 
her  not  come  near  me,  or  touch  one  of  my 
children  1 " 

"The  coachman  was  very  particular 
that  I  should  remember  to  aavise  you  on 
no  account  to  touch  the  Magpie  beer.  It 
is  made  with  Epsom  salts." 

Richard  turned  his  head  sharply  round 
and  stared  at  the  rector. 

Mr.  Sellwood  maintained  a  face  of  the 
utmost  gravity.  "  Poor  fellow  I "  he  con- 
tinued. "  It  has  disagreed  with  him  ;  and 
having  a  warm  heart,  he  pities  you,  and 
repeatedly  sent  this  message  to  you  by  me 
—  Don't  drink  any  Magpie  beer." 

Richard  drew  a  long  breath.  This  was 
all,  was  it  ? 

"  The  Magpie  beer,"  proceeded  the  rec* 
tor,  throwing  one  leg  over  the  other  and 
folding  his  hands  and  twirling  his  thumbs, 
"  is  reported  to  be  lowering ;  and  my  good 
friend  the  coachman  believed  that  no  one 
but  a  coastguardman  could  drink  it  long 
without  becoming  a  teetotaler." 

Richard  still  stared  at  his  visitor. 

"  The  Magpie  beer,"  said  the  imperturb- 
able rector,  "  is  held  to  be  the  real  cause 
why  Jacob  Corye  cannot  fatten  his  young 
stock.  Has  he  said  anything  to  you  about 
his  calves  and  bullocks  that  ne  raises  —  " 

"  And  rears,"  interjected  Richard,  and 
sank  fiat  on  the  bed.  "  Too  much.  In 
mercy  —  I  have  had  enough  of  that  I  did 
not  expect  this  from  you,  sir.  My  head 
turns.  I  pray  you,  none  of  this  seesaw 
about  raising  and  rearing  and  fattening." 

"  You  wisn  me  to  change  the  topic? " 

"By  all  means,  sir,  or  I  shall  go  mad. 
That  Jacob  Corye  comes  in  here  with  his 
pipe  and  his  jug  of  beer " 

"Never  touch  it,"  interrupted  the  rec- 
tor. 

"  And  talks  of  naught  else  but  the  rais- 
ing and  rearing  and  the  fattening  of  youn^ 
stock,  till,  in  spite  of  my  thigh,  I  think  I 
must  jump  out  of  bed  and  run  away." 

"Is  it  a  fact  that  he  feeds  bis  yoiwg 
stock  on  beer  ?  " 

•*  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  sir." 
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'*Or  that  there  is  Epsom  salts  in  his 
beer  ? »' 

**  I've  not  tried  it ;  I  can't  say." 

*'  When  I  heard  of  the  properties  of  that 
beer  —  I  was  so  troubled  in  mind  at  the 
danger  you  ran,  that  I  came  at  once  to  see, 
to  bring  you  the  message  and  warn  you  of 
your  danger." 

Richard  raised  himself  in  the  bed  slight- 
ly. **  Sir,"  he  said,  **  I  do  not  understand. 
You  did  not  come  all  the  way  from  Han- 
ford  to  caution  me  against  the  Magpie 
beer  —  did  you?" 

*^  No.  I  cannot  say  that.  The  coach- 
man spoke  to  me  about  it;  but — as  you 
ask  what  the  real  motive  of  mv  journey 
was,  I  do  not  object  to  tell  you.'*^ 

Then  Richard  became  agitated.  *'I 
heard  you  speak  down-stairs.  You  have 
a  messa^  to  me  from  — from  her,  I  will 
not  receive  it." 

^  You  need  not,"  answered  the  rector 
with  placidity.  "  But  it  does  my  heart 
good  to  hear  you  have  not  touched  the 
Magpie  beer.  I  have  come  here  to  talk  to 
you  about  your  father." 

^  My  father ! "  Again  Richard  stared  at 
his  visitor. 

^  You  ran  away  from  Hanford  in  such  a 
hurry,"  continued  the  rector,  '*that  those 
who  desired  to  communicate  with  you 
after  your  father's  death " 

•*  My  father  is  dead ! " 

"And  were  at  libertv  to  do  so,"  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Sellwood, "  nad  not  the  oppor- 
tunity. I  may  tell  vou  candidly  that  I 
have  only  recently  (earned  the  circum- 
stances of  your  parentage  ^  only  since 
vour  abrupt  departure.  In  the  matter  of 
nis  estate,  which  you  may  justly  claim  —  " 

"He  ¥ras  rich  — left  money!"  gasped 
Richard. 

"  Excuse  me.  Cable,  but  you  are  rather 
given  to  interrupt.  When  vou  turn  a  tap, 
a  stream  flows  out;  but  if  you  put  your 
finger  in  the  way,  an  even  flow  is  diverted 
into  spirts  and  splashes.  If  you  will  allow 
me  to  tell  the  story  in  my  own  quiet  way, 
without  breaks,  it  will  be  more  conse- 
quent, and  easier  for  me  to  tell  and  you 
to  follow."  Then  he  stamped  thrice  on 
the  floor;  and  immediately  Mrs.  Cable 
came  up.  "  I  desire  you  to  be  present," 
said  Mr.  Sellwood,  "  whilst  I  tell  Richard 
your  story,  and  concerning  his  own  father, 
that  you  may  confirm  me  when  I  am  right 
and  correct  me  when  wrong." 

Richard  looked  uneasily  at  his  mother. 
^^  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  the  story,"  he  said 
bluntly. 

The  rector  understood  him,  and  looking 
him  steadily  in  the  eye,  said :  "  It  is  a 


story  which,  though  it  tells  of  wrong  done 
to  your  mother,  tells  of  nothing  but  what 
makes  for  her  honor.    She  is  a  woman  " 

—  he  rose  and  bowed  to  Bessie  —  "I 
could  almost  envy  you  to  be  able  to  call 
her  your  mother  —  a  woman  I  always 
respected,  one  whom  now  I  revere."  Then 
he  sat  down  again. 

Cable  was  touched,  softened;  he  put 
out  his  hand  to  his  mother  and  clasped 
hers.  Their  eyes  met.  The  little  cloud 
of  doubt  which  had  always  hung  on  his 
mind  was  gone.  His  mother  was  irre- 
proachable. He  had  felt  it  must  be  so, 
and  yet  he  was  not  sure.  Then  he  turned 
to  the  rector  and  said :  "  Thank  you,  sir 

—  thank  you  for  that." 

"  Now,  Cable,  you  must  listen  to  me 
patiently  and  without  interruption  —  I 
hate  interruptions — whilst  I  tell  you  the 
entire  truth." 

Then  he  told  Richard  what  he  knew.  It 
was  the  merest  outline  of  a  life-story, 
which  Bessie  could  have  Riled  in  with  a 
thousand  particulars,  but  which  were  now 
unnecessary.  Mr.  Sellwood  told  the  story 
with  delicacy,  avoiding  the  slightest  re- 
proach on  the  memory  of  the  dead  man,  ' 
casting  the  blame  on  his  relations,  per- 
haps exaggerating  the  pressure  that  was 
brought  upon  him  to  induce  him  to  con- 
sent to  the  annulling  of  the  marriage. 

As  Richard  listened,  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  his  mother,  and  his  thought  through- 
out was  what  she  had  endured,  and  with 
what  silent  dignity  she  had  borne  her 
wrong. 

"  And  now,  Cable,"  continued  the  rec- 
tor —  "  now  I  come  to  speak  about  Jose- 
phine." 

Instantly,  at  the  sound  of  her  name  the 
man's  face  altered.  He  let  go  his  moth- 
er's hand,  and  gathered  up  the  sheet  about 
his  ears  and  shouted :  "  I  will  not  hear 
about  her;  I  will  receive  no  message 
from  her.  I  would  to  God  I  could  forget 
her ! " 

"  Do  not  act  like  a  child.  Cable,"  re- 
monstrated Mr.  Sellwood.  "I  must 
speak " 

"But  I  will  not  listen,"  retorted  the 
maimed  man. 

The  rector  looked  at  Bessie  and  she  at 
him.    What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Just  then,  up  the  stair  came  the  host 
with  a  jug  of  beer  in  his  hand.  "  Well,  I 
never!"  exclaimed  Jacob  Corye.  "A 
parson  in  the  Magpie  I  This  is  the  first 
time  this  has  happened.  Well,  sure,  this 
is  an  honor ;  and  sir — if  I  may  make  so 
bold  —  you'll  drink  the  Magpie  beer,  and 
no  better  was  ever  brewec^  to  the  good- 
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luck  of  the  house ;  and  to  the  mending  of 
the  cap*n,  you  shall  drink  a  second,  and 
no  charge  tor  either.*' 

"  My  good  friend  — "  protested  the 
rector,  backing. 

<«Nay;  Til  take  no  refusal,"  insisted 
Jacob.  **My  beer  is  famous,  and  you 
shan*t  have  to  pay  for  it.  First  time  a 
parson  has  come  over  my  drexil  [thresh- 
oldj  and  stood  between  my  derns  Qambs]. 
Dnnk,  sir  !  —  Nay,  parson  I  Dram  it  to 
the  bottom,  to  the  good-luck  o*  the  Mag- 
pie ;  and  Til  fill  it  again  to  the  mending  of 
the  cap*n*s  thigh.  Now,  sir  1  Nay,  drink 
away,  to  the  last  drop ;  there's  more  com- 
ing. Now,  sir,  what  do  you  say  to  Mag- 
pie beer  ?  " 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

YET. 

Mr.  Sellwood  walked  back  to  his  inn, 
carrying  within  him  two  jugs  of  Magpie 
beer,  and  the  equally  salt  and  sour  con- 
viction that  he  had  failed  with  Richard. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  convey  to  him 
Josephine's  messa£;e;  he  had  not  been 
able  to  tell  him  of  her  resolution  to  make 
over  Gotham's  property  to  him.  He  was 
in  that  touchy  and  obstinate  state  of  mind 
that  he  refused  to  allow  the  smallest  ref- 
erence to  his  wife. 

How  the  characteristics  of  the  mother 
came  out  in  the  son  under  similar  provo- 
cation I  As  under  the  influence  of  pleas- 
ure or  pain,  of  strong  passion,  of  death- 
faint,  likenesses  never  before  noted  ap- 
pear on  a  face,  so  is  it  with  mental  and 
spiritual  characteristics.  Long  years  may 
pass  without  any  resemblances  having 
been  traced,  and  then,  all  at  once,  the  son, 
under  exciting  conditions  or  numbing  sor- 
row, reproduces  the  modes  of  thought, 
follows  the  lines  of  his  parents'  conduct 
in  similar  situations.  Bessie  Cable  had 
been  silent  for  many  years,  burying  her 
grievance  in  her  heart,  brooding  over  it, 
showing  it  to  none ;  and  now  her  son, 
staggering  under  a  blow,  fell  into  the 
same  course,  and  doggedly  refused  to  al- 
low her  who  had  struck  him  to  be  men- 
tioned in  his  presence. 

The  rector  was  a  sanguine  man.  He 
buoyed  himself  in  the  confidence  that 
evervthing  would  come  right  in  the  end ; 
but  he  was  forced  to  admit  to  himself  that 
this  end  was  a  long  way  off  in  the  case  of 
Cable  and  Josephine.  Those  qualities  in 
the  man  which  had  made  him  estimable 
before  —  his  steadiness  of  purpose,  his 
reserve,  his  self-respect,  his  patience  in 
the  midst  of  difficulties  —  combined  now 


to  impede  a  reconciliation.  He  had  taken 
his  resolution,  and  would  adhere  to  it 
with  iron  tenacity.  He  would  confide  his 
wronfi;s  to  no  one ;  take  counsel  from  no 
one,  oe  swayed  by  no  one.  His  galled 
dignity  would  harden  into  stubborn  pride ; 
his  patience  would  make  him  endure  every 
extremity  without  a  murmur,  rather  than 
yield.  Mr.  Sellwood  saw  that  the  task  he 
had  set  before  himself,  and  which  had 
presented  itself  to  him  at  first  as  easy,  was 
one  beyond  his  powers  of  performing.  He 
went  in  a  meditative  mood  to  the  telegraph 
office,  and  sent  a  communication  to  his 
wife  at  Hanford  concerning  those  who  had 
been  lost  in  the  wreck ;  but  he  sent  none 
to  Josephine.  He  did  not  know  how  to 
couch  his  message  in  a  few  words.  He 
walked  home  to  the  inn  and  called  for  a 
drop  of  brandy,  to  correct  the  evil  influ- 
ences of  the  Magpie  beer,  and  looked 
about  for  writing  materials.  He  would 
send  Josephine  a  letter.  He  speedily  dis- 
posed of  the  brandy;  but  the  letter  was 
not  so  easily  managed.  What  was  he  to 
say  ?  That  the  Cables  were  safe,  but  that 
Richard  had  injured  his  thigh  ;  that  they 
had  lost  everything  except  a  small  sum  of 
money  that  Richard  had  carried  on  his 
person,  and  which,  therefore,  had  not 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  salvors.  He 
might  write  this,  but  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  impetuous  Josephine 
there ;  he  was  sure  of  that ;  and  the  result 
would  be  to  aggravate  the  estrangement. 
He  had  his  pen  in  his  mouth,  biting  the 
end  of  the  quill  and  ripping  the  feathers 
off  it  with  nis  teeth,  with  a  puzzled  and 
distressed  look  on  his  honest  face,  when 
the  waiter  opened  the  door  and  said  that 
Mrs.  Cable  wished  to  speak  with  him. 

*'  Show  her  in,"  said  the  rector,  drawing 
a  sigh  of  relief.  Perhaps  she  could  help 
him  out  of  his  difficultv ;  anyhow,  her  in- 
terview with  him  would  delay  the  execu- 
tion of  his  embarrassing  task. 

"Sit  down,  Mrs.  Cable  —  sit  down. 
Just  wired  to  Mrs.  Sellwood  about  the 
poor  fellows.  She  will  go  round  and  see 
their  families  and  break  the  news  to  them. 
She  is  a  wonderful  woman  —  wonderful 
in  these  painful  cases  —  has  such  tact ;  I 
do  not  know  what  I  should  do  without  her. 
Sit  down ;  do.  I 've  "  —  apologetically  — 
'*  been  taking  just  a  drop,  only  a  drop  of 
brandy,  neat;  did  not  feel  quite  myself 
within.  Had  a  good  deal  to  upset  me  of 
late."  He  pointed  with  the  end  of  his  pen 
at  the  little  bottle  and  glass.  A  long  curl 
of  ripped  feather  hung  from  the  quill.  He 
had  pulled  it  off  with  his  teeth,  in  his  per- 
plexity, as  if  the  solution  to  his  difficulty 
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was  to  be  found  under  the  outer  cortical, 
as  a  woodpecker  seeks  its  food  under  bark 
and  moss  on  tree-boughs. 

**I  have  been  writing  —  that  is,  I  have 
begun  a  letter.  No.  Upon  mv  word,  I 
have  only  begun  to  think  about  oeginning 
one,  and  have  got  no  further  into  it  than 
'  My  dear  Josephine.'  If  it  were  a  ser- 
mon, I  should  have  got  on  famously  by 
this  time;  but — I  am  pulled  up  at  the 
very  outstart.  I  can't  get  on.  I  hope 
you  have  brought  me  something  satisfac- 
tory, which  I  can  say." 

Mrs.  Cable's  hanasome  i^ce  was  trou- 
bled. "  I  suppose,  sir,  I  did  wrong  harbor- 
ing my  resentment  against  Gabriel  for  so 
many,  many  years ;  and  now  the  chastise- 
ment has  come  on  me.  Richard  said  that 
as  he  had  maimed  little  Bessie,  she  had 
maimed  him,  and  that  this  is  a  law.  As  I 
was  unforgiving,  so  now  is  my  son  unfor- 
giving. I  was  hardened  for  more  years 
than  I  like  to  say,  and  I  doubt  if  he  will 
yield  sooner.  I  am  a  woman,  with  a 
woman's  weakness ;  and  he  a  man,  with  a 
man's  strength." 

•*But  then,"  resumed  the  rector,  "it 
makes  all  the  difference  that  your  resent- 
ment was  against  a  man,  and  his  is  against 
a  weak  girl/' 

Bessie  shook  her  head.  "Gabriel, 
heaven  knows,  was  weak  enough." 

"  He  never  sought  to  make  amends  to 
you.  Josephine  is  full  of  self-reproach, 
and  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  her  desire 
for  reconciliation." 

"  It  cannot  be,"  said  Mrs.  Cable,  after 
a  moment's  consideration.  "If  he  for- 
gave her  to-day,  they  would  be  apart  again 
to-morrow.  They  nave  nothing  in  com- 
mon; with  the  best  wishes  to  oe  happy 
togeUier,  they  could  not  unite.  There's  a 
way  of  the  weft  and  a  way  of  the  woof  in 
everything — in  human  natures,  as  in 
thrown  holland  or  silk  velvet.  If  you  join 
two  pieces  of  the  same  material  with  the 
weft  of  one  across  the  woof  of  the  other, 
there'll  be  puckers  forever.  You  may 
wash  and  pull  and  iron  to  get  them  smooth ; 
but  you  wash  into  fresh  puckers,  and  you 
pull  apart  and  iron  into  creases.  I  leave 
you  to  judge  how  it  must  be  when  you 
stitch  together  sailcloth  and  satin  across 
each  other's  grain." 

•*  What  am  I  to  say  ?  "  asked  the  rector 
despairingly.  "  I  must  write  to  Josephine. 
She  is  in  great  trouble.  As  for  your 
theory,  I  don't  hold  it.  There  is  give  and 
take  m  all  married  life.  Bless  me !  do  you 
think  Mrs.  Sellwood  and  I  agreed  together 
^om  the  first  like  bread  and  butter  F  Ca- 
ble and  Josephine  have  not  been  together 


three  months,  and  are  they  to  fly  apart  at 
the  first  tiff!" 

"  There  is  give  and  take  where  the  join- 
ing is  between  two  cut  the  same  way,  weft 
or  woof.  Then  when  one  pulls  the  other 
gives." 

"Mrs.  Sellwood  and  I  had  our  tiffs. 
Why —  I  remember  distinctly  the  second 

week  of  our  marriage,  she  —  that  is,  I 

Well,  never  mind  particulars;  we  were 
both  in  the  wrong.  It  was  a  rainy  day, 
and  horribly  cold,  at  Miirren,  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  glaciers.  Nothing  to  do ;  no 
books  but  odd  volumes  of  Tauchnitz ;  no 
heati  ng  apparatus  i n  our  room.  I  wrapped 
myseltup  m  a  duvet  and  stood  atone  win- 
dow looking  out  into  the  rain;  and  she 
wrapped  herself  up  in  a  duvet  and  looked 
out  at  the  rain  from  another  window ;  and 
we  would  not  speak  to  each  other.  We 
were  both  cold,  both  cross,  and  both  in 
the  wrong,  and  ashamed,  or  too  proud  to 
own  it.  I  thought  then  I  had  made  a 
mistake  in  marrying  her,  and  I  believe  a 
very  similar  idea  lodged  in  her  head.  It 
was  wet  and  clammy  and  cold  in  our  room, 
that  detestable  day  at  the  H6tel  du  Silber- 
horn  at  Miirren.  I  know  that  I  used  my 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  so  did  she.  We 
were  all  right  again  next  day,  when  the 
sun  shone.  I  got  up  early  and  picked  her 
a  bunch  of  Edelweiss  and  gentians ;  and 
she  —  she  mended  one  of  my  braces  for 
me  which  I  had  broken  out.  We  made  it 
up  then.  I  have  no  patience  with  Cable ; 
he  must  come  round.  Why,  he  can't  be 
in  a  more  miserably  uncomfortable  condi- 
tion than  I  was  that  morning  at  Miirren, 
scrambling  about  after  Alpine  flowers  — 
wearing  one  suspender ! " 

Bessie  shook  her  head.  The  cases 
were  hardly  analogous. 

"Josephine  is  humbled,"  he  went  on. 
"There  is  infinite  good  in  the  dear  girl; 
but  she  has  been  mismanaged  —  I  wilinot 
say  by  whom.  She  has  —  she  always  has 
had  a  true  and  sound  heart ;  but  she  has 
been  allowed  her  own  way  too  much,  and 
permitted  to  exercise  her  temper  without 
check.  She  is  headstrong,  because  she 
has  been  almost  forced  by  circumstances 
to  decide  on  her  own  course  for  herself ; 
but  she  is  a  true  woman  —  a  true  woman," 
repeated  the  old  rector,  standing  up. 
"  I'm  the  last  to  conceal,  to  deny  her 
faults ;  but  —  there  is  sterling  stuff  in  her. 
She's  a  dear  girl,  a  good  girl."  He  walked 
to  the  window  and  looked  out.  Presently 
he  came  back  to  the  table.  "  Look  here, 
Mrs.  Cable.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  have 
not  had  crows  to  pluck  with  Josephine  ? 
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I  do  not  mind  confiding  to  you  —  but  let 
it  go  no  further  —  that  1  have  had  a  crow 
as  big  as  an  albatross  and  as  black  as 
pitch  to  pluck  with  her.  She  hurt  me 
where  I  am  most  sensitive  to  pain.  Are 
you  aware  that  my  boy  proposed  to  her, 
and  that  she  refused  him  —  threw  him 
over  for  your  Richard?  A  father  has 
feelings.  He  is  proud  of  his  son,  when 
that  son  is  good  and  has  not  cost  him  an 
hour  of  uneasiness;  and  a  father  turns 
somewhat  rusty  against  a  young  hussy 
who  snaps  her  fineers  in  his  face.  But  I 
forgive  her.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  I 
value  her  infinitely  higher  now  than  I  did 
before.  Do  you  know  those  horrible  little 
pieces  of  money  one  gets  in  Austria  —  ten 
and  twenty  kreuzer  bits,  of  base  metal 
washed  over  with  silver  ?  They  look  very 
well  when  new ;  but  with  use,  the  silver 
rapidlv  rubs  off,  and  you  get  the  tarnished 
brass  oeneath.  A  lot  of  women  are  like 
that ;  and  the  rub  and  turn  about,  the  dailv 
friction  of  married  life,  brushes  aws^  all 
the  external  gloss  and  plate.  With  Jose- 
phine, it  is  just  the  reverse  —  the  brass  is 
the  outer  work,  and  the  sterling  silver  be- 
low. Whv,  is  Cable  to  be  angry  and  cast 
her  away  because  of  the  brass  ?  Let  him 
take  her  and  try  her,  and  he  will  soon  come 
on  the  precious  metal.**  He  ran^  the  bell. 
**  Excuse  me ;  I  must  have  another  glass 
of  cognac.  That  Magpie  beer  —  two  pints 
was  too  much.  I  shall  be  quite  upset. 
But,  Mrs.  Cable,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  rea- 
son with  your  son.  He  rolls  himself  up 
like  a  hedgehog  when  I  come  near  and 
breathe  a  word  about  Josephine.  He 
does  not  know  what  a  treasure  he  has  got 
in  her.  Tell  him  that  I  envy  him  his  pos- 
session. I  should  be  glad  if  my  son  had 
her  instead.  Bless  my  soul!  does  he 
want  his  wife  to  be  a  turnip  or  a  mangold  ? 
I  suppose  you  never  heard  of  Riibezahl, 
the  mountain  spirit,  did  you?  who  carried 
ofiE  a  princess,  and  to  supply  her  with  com- 
panions and  ladies-in-waiting,  transformed 
turnips  into  young  damsels.  Let  me  tell 
you,  and  tell  Cable  through  you,  that  the 
manufacture  continues  at  a  brisk  rate.  I 
have  met  scores  of  young  ladies  who  were, 
I  could  swear,  nothing  but  transformed 
turnips.  Josephine  is  not  one  of  these; 
she  has  character — she  is  a  real  woman. 
I  am  warm  —  it  is  not  the  brandy,  it  is  my 
feelings  which  heat  me." 

**  You  see,  sir,  the  difficulty  is  that  both 
of  them  are  strong-willed  in  their  own 
ways." 

'*  But  Josephine  Is  bent  now  on  doing 
what  is  right  Judc^e  for  yourself,  Mrs. 
Cable.    When  she  Teamed  who  Richard 


really  was,  at  once,  without  consulting  me 
or  Mrs.  Sellwood  or  any  one,  she  maoe  up 
her  mind  that  she  had  no  right  to  Mr. 
Gotham's  property.  She  would  not  have 
Richard  enriched  through  her,  but  be  her- 
self enriched  through  nim.  She  makes 
over  everything  absolutely  to  him.  Is  not 
that  a  proof  of  determination  and  of  right 
principle  ?  " 

**  In  the  first  place,"  answered  Mrs. 
Cable,  **  let  me  say  that  I  am  quite  sure 
Richard  will  not  accept  the  property.  I 
would  not  myself  touch  a  penny  of  it ;  and 
he  shares  my  pride.  If  his  fatncr  did  not 
choose  to  acknowledge  him,  Richard  will 
accept  nothing  of  what  he  has  left.  I  am 
as  sure  of  that  as  if  I  heard  Richard  say 
so." 

*«But  —  will  not  Josephine*s  disinter- 
estedness touch  him  ?  He  must  see  how 
right-minded  she  is." 

Bessie  shook  her  head.  **Mr.  Sell- 
wood,"  she  said,  after  thinking  deeply  for 
a  few  minutes,  ^'I  allow  she  must  be 
strong  to  decide  to  do  this.  But  stren^h 
in  her  will  never  touch  Richard  and  bring 
him  to  take  her  in  his  arms  again.  It  is 
weakness,  and  not  strength,  that  appeals 
to  him.  He  is  a  man  with  the  heart  of 
a  mother.  You  do  not  understand.  A 
mother  will  let  herself  be  cut  to  pieces 
rather  than  that  the  feeblest  child  she 
bears  should  be  hurt.  The  feebler  the 
child,  the  more  she  loves  it  —  the  more 
she  will  endure  for  it  The  more  the 
child  frets  and  cries,  the  greater  her  devo- 
tion to  it  There  are  men  with  mothers' 
hearts,  men  who  may  admire  what  is 
strong,  but  are  touched,  and  who  love 
only  what  is  weak."  She  shook  her  head 
a^m.  *'  No ;  only  in  weakness  can  Jose- 
phine recover  him.  When  Gabriel  Go- 
tham was  rich  and  at  his  ease,  I  nursed 
my  pride  and  my  resentment ;  but  when 
he  was  dying,  with  no  one  that  loved  him 
by,  no  one  even  to  care  for  him,  to  hold 
his  head  and  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  brow 
—  then  I  could  not  hold  out  any  longer ; 
all  my  pride  went  down  like  a  tent  when 
the  pole  gives  way.  I  know  Richard,  and 
I  see  my  own  nature  in  him.  He  is  pur- 
poseful, and  will  not  be  turned  when  he 
has  set  his  head  in  one  direction." 

**At  all  events,"  said  Mr.  Sellwood, 
** you  will  let  him  know  what  Josephine 
has  done.  Impress  on  him  that  she  has 
made  over  everything  to  him.  Whether 
he  chooses  to  taice  it  or  not,  all  that  Mr. 
Gotham  bequeathed  to  her  is  now  your 
son's.  If  he  refuses  to  take  it — it  accu* 
mulates  for  his  children.  Josephine  only 
delays  to  hear  what  I  have  to  tell  her 
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about  Richard  Cable,  before  executing 
the  requisite  deeds.  Tell  your  son  that 
he  must  appoint  some  one  as  his  agent,  to 
look  after  the  estate,  and  care-keepers  to 
take  charge  of  the  house,  for  Josephine 
will  vacate  the  Hall  and  leave  Hanford." 

Mrs.  Cable  remained  thinking,  with 
composed  face  and  a  stern  look,  usual 
with  her,  on  her  brow.  "  I  will  tell  him 
the  main  matter/^  she  said  after  a  long 
consideration ;  ^*  but  all  the  particulars 
oil  must  tell  him  to-morrow.  1  will  go  to 
im  now  and  prepare  him.  You  come, 
sir,  if  you  will  be  so  good,  in  the  morning 
and  see  him.*'  She  rose  in  her  dignified 
manner,  made  an  old-fashioned  courtesy, 
and  left  the  room. 

When  she  had  gone,  the  rector  put  his 
hands  under  his  coat-tails  and  walked 
about  the  room.  '*  After  having  been  bit- 
ten bv  a  mad  dog,*'  he  said  to  himself, 
**  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  run  or  walk  till 
one  drops,  so  as  to  work  off  the  poison 
from  the  veins.  Til  do  the  same  with  that 
Magpie  ale.  I  feel  it  in  me  still.  Til  go 
out.  And,  by  the  way.  Til  see  if  there  be 
any  toyshops  in  the  place  where  I  can  get 
some  twopenny  trifles  to  amuse  the  little 
Cables  to-morrow." 

On  reaching  the  Magpie,  Bessie  Cable 
went  directly  to  her  son's  room  and  dis- 
charged the  obligation  she  had  taken  on 
herself.  She  told  what  she  had  to  say 
plainly  without  comment,  confining  herself 
to  the  bare  narration. 

Richard  listened  without  interrupting 
her.  His  face  had  acquired  some  of  the 
sternness  which  hers  had  gathered  during 
years  of  trouble  and  self-compression.  It 
was  now  very  stern.  When  she  had  done, 
he  spoke  in  reply  with  a  firm  voice : 
**  Mother,  I  will  have  none  of  my  father's 
possessions,  because  he  never  called  me 
son.  It  is  indifferent  to  me  what  she  may 
decide,  how  she  may  dispose  of  them. 
Neither  she  nor  his  possessions  concern 
me. 


n 


Mrs.  Cable  breathed  freely.  Her  son 
thought  in  the  matter  of  the  Hanford 
estate  like  herself.  She  had  felt  convinced 
he  would  so  think  ;  but  it  was  a  satisfac- 
tion to  her  to  hear  him  so  express  himself. 

After  a  short  pause,  he  went  on : 
'*  Mother,  I  will  not  stay  another  day  here. 
Whilst  you  have  been  aosent,  I  have  called 
up  Jacob  Corye,  and  I  have  told  him  that 
we  would  all  leave  to-morrow." 

•*  It  is  impossible." 

•*  We  all  leave  to-morrow  for  St.  Kerian. 
I  will  not  stay  here.  The  parson  has 
followed  and  found  us,  and  she  will  be 
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coming  next.  I  know  she  will.  She 
only  waits  to  hear  that  he  has  seen  us,  that 
she  may  come  and  see  us  also." 

"  She  is  verv  sorry,  thoroughly  repent- 
ant.   She  sends  vou  ner  humble  love." 

"  I  refuse  her  fove,  as  I  refuse  the  Han- 
ford estate.  I  will  not  see  her  again.  I 
cannot  forgive  her.  I  will  not  forgive 
her.  I  should  hate  her  as  much  if  she 
came  kneeling  to  me  as  if  she  came 
scoffing  at  me.  She  is  false  and  cruel. 
I  always  thought  that  was  a  queer  passage 
in  Scripture  about  the  unpardonable  si'n. 
I  can  understand  it  now.  She  has  sinned 
the  sin  unto  death  against  me,  and  I  will 
never  forgive  her  in  this  world  or  the 
next."  His  eyes  began  to  flame  with 
wrath  again;  the  mention  of  Josephine 
was  like  the  poking  of  the  fire  in  a 
forge  —  it  made  the  glare  and  heat  break 
forth  in  spurts  and  sparks. 

"Richard,"  said  his  mother,  "you  can- 
not go  to-morrow." 

"  Go  I  will,"  he  said,  moving  impatiently 
in  his  bed.  "  I  have  ordered  Jacob  Corye 
to  eet  me  a  wagon  with  trusses  of  straw ; 
and  I  will  lie  on  them,  and  the  children 
can  sit  about  me  and  in  the  comers.  I 
shall  go  mad  if  I  stay  here,  thinking  every 
moment  that  1  hear  ner  hand  on  the  door, 
her  foot  on  the  stair,  and  that  next  moment 
I  should  see  her  come  into  my  room.  If 
.she  came  —  lame  though  I  be,  I  would 
leap  out  of  the  window  to  escape  her." 

"  Richard  ! " 

"  I  cannot  stay  here.  I  must  go  to  St. 
Kerian  to  the  nouse  that  belongs  to  us. 
That  at  least  will  be  my  own  home ;  there 
I  can  be  master,  and  shut  the  door  in  her 
face,  if  she  dares  to  pursue  me  thither. 
Here  I  am  in  an  inn,  and  an  inn  door  is 
open  to  every  one." 

"  Richard,^'  said  Bessie  Cable  gravely, 
"  are  you  afraid  of  her  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  but  at 
last  he  said  :  "I  always  was  afraid  of  her, 
from  the  moment  I  saw  her  when  we  were 
cast  on  the  sandbank." 

"  No,  Richard,"  said  Mrs.  Cable  sud- 
denly, "  it  is  not  true.  You  are  not  afraid 
of  her.  You  are  afraid  of  your  own  self. 
You  love  her  still,  as  much  as  ever  ;  and 
I  say -^  she  will  conquer  you — yet,  I 
cannot  see  into  the  future ;  God  knows 
how.  Perhaps,  as  your  father  conquered 
me,  through  weakness ;  but  the  time  will 
come,  as  it  came  to  me.  She  will  conquer 
you,  in  spite  of  all  you  set  up  between 
you,  all  your  turning  away,  all  your  anger 
and  resentment ;  she  will  conquer  you  — 
yet:' 
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"  My  dear  Josephine,"  said  Mrs.  Sell- 
wood,  **  I  can't  quite  follow  yon.  Why 
should  you  not  become  a  governess,  if  you 
really  are  bent  on  earning  your  livelihood  ? 
I  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  your  taking 
a  menial  position." 

"  Is  not  that  of  a  governess  menial  ?  " 

'*  Hardly  so.  At  least,  a  lady  can  main- 
tain her  position  as  a  governess ;  but  when 
she  becomes"  —  she  hesitated  —  "some- 
thing else,  I  mean  something  lower,  it 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world." 

"But,  dear  Mrs.  Sellwood,  I  want  to 
step  down  into  that  inferior  class,  to  be 
able  to  see  with  their  eyes,  hear  with  their 
ears,  think  with  their  brains,  and  throb 
with  their  passions." 

"  It  is  quite  unnecessary,"  said  Mrs. 
Sellwood.  "  I  can  do  that.  You  can  do 
it  without  anv  quixotism.  With  them  it 
is  as  with  all  satellites  —  they  reflect  the 
light  of  their  sun;  that  is,  of  the  social 
sun,  the  lady  of  the  house,  or  the  gentle- 
man, round  whom  they  move.  The  Dutler 
always  assimilates  himself  to  the  manners 
and  modes  of  thought  and  expression  of 
his  master ;  and  the  lady\s  maid  to  those 
of  her  mistress.  Of  course,  they  never 
reach  their  glory ;  they  are,  so  to  speak, 
pitched  in  alower  key.  They  repeat  their 
superiors  in  an  inferior  sphere.  It  is  like 
the  echo  to  the  human  voice.  The  same 
words  repeated,  but  a  tone  or  a  semi-tone, 
and  broken  —  reflected  back.  I  have 
known  butlers  who  really  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  gentlemen,  and  lady's  maids 
with  really  very  pretty  manners. 

Josephine  shook  her  head  meditatively. 
"  Don't  you  think,  Mrs.  Sellwood,  that  the 
similarity  may  be  external  only  ?  I  have 
heard  parrots  speak  like  Christians;  in- 
deed, I  have  been  told  by  my  father  of 
one  which  said :  *  No  primogeniture  ! 
Down  with  the  House  of  Lords !  Tich- 
borne  forever!'  But  it  had  a  parrot's 
mind,  for  all  that." 

"Well,"  said  the  rector's  wife,  "more 
than  half  the  people  in  the  world  have 
parrotical  minds,  it  I  may  so  express  my- 
self ;  they  merely  repeat  what  tney  hear, 
without  attaching  sense  to  the  words.  It 
is  exceptional  to  find  a  person  who  thinks 
as  well  as  speaks.  Servants  are  nothing 
but  human  parrots ;  they  repeat  more  than 
the  words;  they  repeat  the  ideas,  preju- 
dices, manners,  even  voices  of  their  supe- 
riors, in  an  exaggerated  and  somewhat 
grotesque  form.  Why,  half  the  words 
they  use  they  do  not  understand ;  I  mean 


those  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin  —  peram- 
bulator, affidavit,  telegraph,  bicycle,  and 
so  on." 

"They  understand  what  these  words 
mean,  but  not  their  derivation." 

"We  know  both.  The  words  convey 
more  to  our  minds  than  to  theirs.  Surely, 
you  can  imagine  yourself  ten  degrees 
stupider  than  you  are,  and  vou  at  once 
descend  to  the  menial  mind.' 

Josephine  was  still  unsatisfied.  "  I  do 
not  know  that,"  she  objected.  "  I  fancy 
we  who  are  cultured  can  no  more  under- 
stand the  mind  of  the  uneducated,  than  a 
man  can  follow  the  thread  of  ideas  that 
traverses  the  brain  of  a  horse." 

"They  have  no  threads  of  ideas  —  only 
thread-ends  which  they  pick  up  from  us. 
We,  who  are  educated,  have  our  ideas  and 
our  reason ;  and  we  work  out  problems, 
and  we  throw  down  our  thread-ends  and 
conclusions ;  and  the  uneducated  take 
them  up  and  tangle  them  together  into  a 
ball  in  their  brains." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,  Mrs.  Sellwood," 
said  Josephine.  "  Have  you  ever  seen 
those  mats  and  rugs  made  by  cottagers 
out  of  bits  of  colored  cloth  and  list  ?  They 
weave  them  into  some  kind  of  pattern,  but 
the  main  fabric  of  the  mat  is  strong 
hempen  twine.  This  twine  is  made  into 
loops,  and  the  fas-ends  of  colored  cloth 
are  slipped  through  the  loops  and  gripped 
and  drawn  together.  These  mats  have 
wonderful  wear  in  them,  because  of  the 
strength  and  tenacity  of  the  hempen  sub- 
structure. I  quite  allow  that  the  lower 
order  of  men  have  not  broadcloth  minds, 
have  minds  made  up,  as  you  say,  of  scraps 
of  culture  cast  aside  by  their  superiors ; 
but  they  do  weave  them  into  some  sort  of 
pattern,  and  make  them  into  serviceable 
textures.  What  I  want  to  learn  is,  what  is 
the  substructure  of  hemp,  what  is  the 
grasping,  assimilating,  or^anizine  faculty 
in  the  minds  of  the  uneciucated  r  I  can 
never  find  that  out  without  going  among 
them." 

"  You  will  not  And  it  out  if  you  do  go 
among  them ;  there  is  no  such  substruc- 
ture as  you  imagine." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Sellwood,  how  do  you  know  ? 
How  can  you  know,  never  having  been 
inside  the  circle  of  the  uneducated?  " 

"  I  can  judge  by  what  I  see,"  answered 
the  old  lady  touchily.  "  You  are  like  those 
Australian  explorers  who  went  into  the 
heart  of  the  island  exi>ecting  to  find  moun- 
tains and  lakes,  pastures,  gold  mines,  and 
nearly  perished  in  the  infinite  monotony 
of  desert  they  traversed." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  discov- 
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eries ;  I  do  not  anticipate  finding  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  or  hope  to 
induce  colonists  from  the  upper  classes  to 
come  down  and  camp  in  it.  I  go  because 
my  husband  belongs  to  that  rough  and 
stony  land,  and  I  wish  to  inhabit  it  with 
him,  to  share  his  privations  and  pleas- 
ures." 

The  rector's  wife  said  nothing.  She 
was  doing  some  woolwork,  a  group  — 
Ruth  and  Boaz. 

"Mrs.  Sellwood,"  said  Josephine,  "I 
am  not  sure  that  I  shall  not  find  an  agree- 
able freedom  from  formality  in  the  life 
below  the  line.  Are  we  not  all,  who  are 
above  it,  set  to  work  our  lives  out  like  that 
piece  of  wool  embroidery  on  which  you  are 
engaged  ?  We  have  to  make  our  stitches 
exactly  according  to  pattern,  and  put  in 
exactly  the  regulated  number,  and  the 
proper  tints.  The  result  is  extremely  un- 
satisfactory when  the  miserable  piece  of 
work  is  done.  Do  look  at  Boaz!  His 
eyes  are  square ;  and  Ruth*s  face  in  pro- 
file has  a  nose  resembling  a  flight  of  steps. 
Because  the  social  pattern  set  before  us 
requires  us  to  make  square  eyes  and  stair- 
case noses,  are  we  to  do  so  servilely  in 
defiance  of  all  the  canons  of  art  and 
truth  ?  " 

"  The  nature  of  the  woolwork  stitch  will 
not  allow  of  any  other  arrangement.  Al- 
lowance is  made  for  the  exigencies  of 
canvas." 

'^But  why  should  we  go  on  making 
steppy  noses,  and  square,  lustreless  eyes, 
because  the  canvas  and  stitch  require  it? 
When  you  have  done  your  Boaz  and  Ruth, 
what  is  it?  It  is  not  a  picture  —  it  is  a 
caricature." 

*'  It  is  a  banner  screen,  and  will  shelter 
many  a  face  from  the  fire,  and  perhaps 
recall  me  to  the  thoughts  of  my  grand- 
children, when  I  am  dead  and  turned  to 
dust." 

"  You  have  run  off  with  the  illustration 
away  from  what  we  were  discussing,  and 
which  this  embroidery  was  meant  only  to 
illustrate." 

"  I  know  perfectly  what  you  mean,  and 
I  am  thinking  of  that.  Suppose  our  lives 
are  formal,  worked  out  patiently  in  little 
squares ;  first  a  stitch  from  right  to  left, 
and  then  another  from  left  to  right ;  now 
with  wool  of  one  tint,  then  with  wool  of 
another —  well,  it  makes  a  complete  whole. 
There  is  system  in  it;  there  is  fore- 
thought. It  is  a  work  of  great  patience 
and  perseverance,  and  it  will  always  tell 
that  tale  to  generations  to  come.  But  the 
lives  you  speak  of  are  not  so  systematized ; 
they  are  like  the  needlework  of  one  color- 


blind—  a  jumble,  with  no  idea  in  the 
worker's  mind  how  to  make  a  stitch,  how 
to  keep  in  line,  to  strain  his  wool,  to  match 
his  shades.  When,  however,  the  untaught 
and  undisciplined  comes  into  service,  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  highly  civ- 
ilized and  educated  and  disciplined,  then 
he  or  she  begins  —  involuntarily,  may  be 
—  to  copy  what  is  seen ;  just  as  the  barba- 
rians who  invaded  the  Empire  copied  the 
civilization  of  Rome.  The  menial  begins 
at  once  to  sort  the  wools  and  to  practise 
stitches  ;  and  the  result  is  a  copy  —  some- 
times a  copy  in  ill-matched  colors,  and 
with  irregular  lines  —  of  the  work  of  the 
master  or  mistress.  As  far  as  it  is  a  copy, 
it  is  interesting.  Where  it  is  not  —  it  is 
void  of  everything  attractive ;  it  repels." 

"  I  am  not  convinced,"  said  Josephine. 
•*  I  will  tell  you  whether  I  am  wrong  and 
you  right,  after  I  have  made  the  experi- 
ment. Mrs.  Sellwood,  have  you  ever  read 
*  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks '  ?  " 

*'  Good  gracious,  no !  It  is  not  proper 
for  one  to  read." 

"There  is  no  harm  in  it.  Asmodeus 
takes  the  student  through  the  air  over 
Madrid,  and  removes  the  roofs  of  all  the 
houses,  so  that  he  can  see  what  goes  on 
within;  the  story  of  life  in  every  house, 
in  every  room,  is  revealed  to  him.  Do 
you  know  I  often  think  of  that  when  I  am 
with  people  ?  I  consider  what  mysteries, 
what  romances,  what  workings  are  within 
these  little  chambers,  with  Uie  two  eyes 
as  windows ;  and  I  long  infinitely  for  a 
devil  to  remove  the  scalp  and  let  me  see 
what  is  within.  Neither  you  nor  I,  nor 
any  member  of  our  order,  knows  in  the 
least  what  is  going  on  in  the  great  city  of 
the  commonalty  below  us.  We  want  to 
have  the  roofs  lifted,  that  we  may  look  in 
and  see  the  stirring^  in  the  brains,  and  then 
only  shall  we  understand  the  thoughts  and 
prejudices,  the  beliefs,  the  doubts,  and  the 
poetry  of  Demos." 

"And  the  commonplace,"  added  Mrs. 
Sellwood. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  when  I  Jiave  seen," 
exclaimed  Josephine  vehemently.  "  Dear 
Mrs.  Sellwood,  I  have  been  Drought  in 
contact  with  one  —  the  best  of  men  —  be- 
longing to  that  city  of  mystery.  He  could 
not  understand  me,  and  I  could  not  under- 
stand him.  It  was  as  if  I  belonged  to  the 
flying  island  Laputa,  and  he  to  the  country 
of  the  Houyhnhnms." 

**  My  dear,  you  are  referring  to  *  Gulli- 
ver's Travels.' " 

"  Of  course,  Mrs.  Sellwood." 

•*  But  —  ladies  never  read  further  than 
the  voyage  to  Lilliput." 
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"  I  believe  they  are  supposed  to  limit 
themselves  to  the  infinitely  little." 

Neither  spoke  for  a  few  moments  after 
this.  Mrs.  Sellwood  was  offended.  She, 
as  well  as  her  husband,  allowed,  and  al- 
ways had  allowed,  Josephine  to  speak 
freely  before  them.  They  knew,  or  sus- 
pected, that  the  influences  at  home  were 
unsatisfactory ;  and  they  had  encouraged 
frankness  in  her,  that  they  micht  get  to 
understand  her  mind,  and  be  able  to  give 
some  direction  to  her  thoughts,  and  exer- 
cise some  check  on  her  inconsiderate  im- 
pulses. But  in  permitting  this  freedom, 
they  had  to  endure  the  sharpness  of  her 
tongue,  which  sometimes  cut  the  old  peo- 
ple unpleasantly,  drawn  athwart  old  preju- 
dices and  traditional  principles. 

"  Did  you  ever  read  Schiller's  *  Diver,' 
Mrs.  Sellwood?  "  asked  Josephine. 

"Yes,  dear — long  ago.  I  do  not  re- 
member much  about  it,  except  that  a  king 
threw  a  goblet  of  gold  into  Charybdis,  and 
sent  down  a  page  after  it." 

"Exactly.  And  the  page,  when  he 
came  up,  was  to  tell  the  Sicilian  king 
what  he  had  seen  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
This  is  what  he  related :  — 

Now  the  purple  darkness  of  the  deep 
Lay  under  my  feet  like  a  precipice, 
And  though  here  the  ear  must  in  deafness 
sleep, 
The  eye  could  look  down  the  sheer  abyss, 
And  see  how  the  depths  of  these  waters  dark 
Are  alive  with  the  dragon,  the  snake,  and  the 
shark. 

• 
I  am  quoting  an  English  version  of  the 
poem,  Mrs.  Sellwood,  as  I  dare  say  my 
German  may  be  inexact :  — 

In  horrible  consciousness  there  I  stayed. 
One  soul  with  feeling  and  thought  endued, 

'Mid  monsters,  afar  from  earthly  aid, 
Alone  in  that  ghastly  solitude  I 

Far,  far  from  the  sound  of  a  human  tone, 

In  depths  which  the  sea-snake  hath  called  her 
own. 

I  am  the  diver.  I  am  going  down  into 
the  mysterious  depths  where  the  whirl- 
pool swirls,  and  where,  as  Schiller  says, 
*a  new  sea  springs  from  the  old  sea's 
breast.'  But  I  do  not  go  down  because  I 
like  the  abyss,  or  think  it  a  habitable 
place,  or  particularly  desire  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  the  dogfish,  dragon, 
and  octopus,  but  to  recover  the  golden 
chalice  of  my  husband's  esteem." 

"  Mv  dear  Josephine,"  answered  the 
rectors  wife,  "if  I  remember  the  story 
iright,  the  page  recovered  the  goblet  only 
because  it  lodged  on  a  shelf  above  the 


abyss  tenanted  l>y  these  monsters.  The 
king  cast  in  the  goblet  a  second  time,  and 
then  it  fell  into  the  uttermost  depth,  and 
from  thence  the  lad  never  rose." 

"It  was  so.  And  so,  under  water  there 
is  the  shelf,  and  below  it  the  vast  pro- 
found. My  husband  does  not  belong  to 
that  region  of  horrors.  His  golden  heart 
has  never  sunk  to  that.  As  there  are 
stages  in  our  flying  island  Laputa,  so  are 
there  shelves  below  the  sea." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Sellwood.  "  You 
go  down  under  water  to  the  first  terrace, 
and  you  will  find  -^  you  yourself  admit  it, 
no  monsters  there  —  only  respectables.  I 
can  tell  you  what  you  will  see  —  because 
the  dredge  brings  them  up— ;- winkles, 
cockles,  and  oysters." 

Josephine  began  with  her  sweet,  pure 
voice  to  sing  the  mermaid's  song  in 
**  Oberon."  Then,  for  the  first  time  since 
Richard  had  gone,  she  laughed,  not  with 
her  old  bright,  ringing  tones,  but  with  a 
tinge  of  sadness,  and  said :  "  Oh,  Mrs. 
Sellwood,  I  shall  come  up  a  niermaid,  be- 
longing to  both  realms,  that  above,  and 
that  below,  understanding  both,  and  at 
home  in  both.  What  experiences  I  shall 
have  gone  through  ! " 

Mrs.  Sellwood  threw  down  her  work 
and  put  her  arms  round  Josephine,  drew 
her  to  her  bosom,  and  kissed  her.  "  You 
belong  to  a  different  order  of  souls  from 
me,  dear  child,"  she  said.  "  I  am  not 
heroic.  I  see  that  you  have  generous  and 
true  impulses,  and  go  your  own  way.  In 
that  you  differ  from  me  and  such  as  me. 
I  understand  that,  by  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance, locomotives  are  constructed  for 
use  in  war-time  which  lay  down  their  own 
rails  as  they  go  along  —  of  course,  travel- 
ling very  slowly,  and  always  running  on 
rails  of  their  own  laying.  That  is  like 
me,  and  persons  so  constituted  as  1  am ; 
we  always  travel  on  rails  —  rails  of  our 
own  laying.  You  are  not  like  that;  you 
make  furrows." 

"  Yes,"  said  Josephine  sorrowfully ;  "  I 
tear  up  the  road,  throw  about  stones,  and 
wound  passers-by,  and  upset  myself." 

"  As  you  are  bent  on  this  experiment  — 
of  whicn  I  do  not  auite  approve,  it  is  so 
foreign  to  anything  that  I  should  have  con- 
sidered proper  —  1  am  resolved  that  you 
shall  take  a  shelf  in  very  shallow  water. 
You  roust  allow  me  to  determine  that  for 
you.  I  have  a  sister.  Miss  Otterboume, 
who  lives  near  Bath,  a  very  kind  old  lady, 
has  her  prejudices,  as  is  usual  with  old 
maids  —  ^ood,  wholesome,  well-estab- 
lished prejudices,  that  hurt  no  one.  She 
has  written  to  me  for  a  lady's  maid.     If 
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that  situation  will  do,  take  it  You  will 
have  dived,  but  we  hold  you  by  a  hair." 

Josephine  thanked  Mrs.  Sell  wood. 

Then  the  rector  came  in,  and  with  his 
fresh  face,  a  waft  of  cool,  bracin^:  air.  He 
squeezed  Josephine *s  hand  and  Kissed  his 
wife. 

**My  dear  Charlotte,"  said  he  to  the 
latter,  *'  we  old  fogies  have  antiquated  no- 
tions, routine  courses,  that  are  unsuited 
to  extraordinary  emergencies.  Josephine 
has  been  right.  Her  heart  has  told  her 
from  the  beginning  what  was  to  be  done. 
My  child,  I  have  seen  him ;  I  have  spoken 
with  him.  I  know  all  the  circumstances. 
I  have  had  my  finger  on  his  pulse.  Jose- 
phine must  come  down  to  his  level." 


From  The  Fortnichtly  Review. 
THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  NOVEL. 

I. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  the  editor  of 
a  Florentine  journal,  the  Revue  Interna- 
tionale^ asked  me  to  give  him  an  article  on 
the  present  state  of  the  English  novel,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
has  now  asked  me  to  survev  fiction  with  a 
yet  more  extensive  view,  taking  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
commission  is  a  large  one,  and  it  behoves 
the  commissioner  to  take  it  up  modestly. 
The  only  excuse  that  I  can  give  for  taking 
it  up  at  all  is,  that  for  a  good  many  years! 
have  had  to  give  weekly,  if  not  daily, 
dreadful  lines  for  purposes  of  business  to 
probably  as  many  English,  French,  and 
American  novels  as  anybody  else  has  read 
for  pleasure.  He  who  reads  French 
novels  reads  at  the  present  day,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  Russian  also,  though  he 
may  not  read  them  as  he  would  like  to 
do,  at  first  hand.  German  novels  I  have 
read  in  less  numbers,  but  I  think  suffi- 
ciently. With  the  recent  fiction  of  Italy 
and  Spain  I  cannot  claim  much  direct 
acquaintance ;  but  those  who  can,  tell  me 
that  it  is  in  both  cases  little  but  a  more 
or  less  varied  echo  of  that  of  France 
and  England.  I  have  heard  that  there 
are  some  striking  novels  in  Dutch,  but 
I  60  not  think  that  any  one  asserts 
that  they  are  very  many.  Scandinavia, 
again,  like  Russia,  has  its  prominent  nov- 
elists, but  they  too  can  be  read  "in  transla- 
tions, sir,  in  translations ; "  and,  though  I 
myself  detest  a  translation,  I  think  that 
one  thing  may  be  said  for  it,  even  by  its 
/greatest  ill-wishers.  It  must  be  an  ex- 
traordinarily bad  translation  which  does 


not  convey  to  a  tolerably  experienced 
reader  some  idea  of  what  the  original  is 
like,  and  whether  it  is  worth  reading  or  not. 
Certainly  this  would  not  be  the  case  if 
many  translators  went  on  the  principles  of 
those  two  French  translators  of  Sterne,  one 
of  whom  (rather  a  great  man  in  his  way) 
confessed  that  he  knew  next  to  nothing  of 
English,  but  hoped  that  he  had  a  "pro- 
found and  respectuous  sentiment  for  the 
graces  of  the  French  tongue,"  while  the 
other  vouchsafed  the  warning  that  as  M. 
Sterne's  jokes  were  often  bad,  he  had 
"  left  them  on  one  side,"  and  substituted 
good  ones  of  his  own.  This  ghastly  thin- 
faced  time  of  ours  is  not  up  to  such 
nobility  of  vice,  and  the  result  is  that  even 
the  worst  translation  generally  has  some- 
thing of  its  original. 

Let  me,  then,  with  this  honest  confession 
of  what  I  do  and  what  I  do  not  know  at 
first  hand,  attempt  the  prescribed  task, 
taking  the  home  department  first,  then 
crossmg  the  Channel,  and  finally  grouping 
the  American  and  Russian  novels  (both  of 
them  very  closely  connected  with  the 
French)  together,  and  making  a  sort  of  tail 
of  the  minor  nations.  The  first  part 
should  be  taken  first,  not  merely  as  the 
most  important  to  an  Englishman  (or  if 
Dr.  Clark  prefers  it,  a  Briton),  but  as  the 
most  difficult,  for  it  is  no  joke  to  review 
and  summarily  judge  a  department  of  lit- 
erature in  which  the  chief  practitioners 
are  in  some  cases  one's  personal  friends 
and  acGuaintanccs.  Fortunately  there  is 
no  need  to  go  through,  before  an  English 
audience,  the  particular  performances  of 
each  of  our  principal  novelists.  During 
the  last  lustre  the  number  has  been  sensi- 
bly diminished  and  as  sensibly  increased. 
Mr.  Charles  Reade,  and  just  lately  Mrs. 
Wood,  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
majority,  and  there  is  now,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  George  Meredith  and  Mrs, 
Oliphant,  hardly  any  one  writing  who  had 
made  much  name  five-and-twenty  years 
ago.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Stevenson 
and  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  have  not  only 
made  themselves  great  names,  but  — 
which  is  more  interesting  to  Criticnsy  if 
not  to  Amicus  —  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  further  that  return  to  the  pure  romance, 
as  distinguished  from  the  analytic  novel, 
which  was  seen  to  be  coming  several 
years  ago.  It  is  very  amusing  for  a 
looker-on  to  see  the  renaissance,  round 
the  names  of  these  two  agreeable  writers, 
of  the  squabbles  which  have  so  often 
occurred  informer  ages  —  the  squabbles 
of  the  devotees  of  the  bookish  writer  and 
the  less  bookish,  of  the   discoverer  of 
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plagiarisms  and  the  pooh-pooher  of  dis- 
coveries of  plagiarisms,  and  so  forth.  It 
is  not  unsatisfactory  to  some  little  private 
vanities  to  remember  that  when,  ten  years 
ago,  some  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  critical 
friends  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  his  reprint- 
ing his  "  New  Arabian  Nights  "  from  one 
of  those  periodicals  which  have  *^one 
regular  subscriber  besides  the  contribu- 
tors," and  urged  him  to  stick  to  gossipy 
essays,  there  were  those  who  took  the 
other  view.  But  let  us  try  to  be  as  little 
personal,  both  in  this  ancl  other  matters, 
as  possible,  even  (if  it  be  possible)  to  avoid 
submitting  to  that  rather  tyrannical  de- 
mand which  an  amiable  writer  in  these 
very  pa?es  put  forth  not  long  ago  to  all 
ancl  sundry,  to  confess  that  they  thought 
"  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel "  the 
greatest  novel  of  the  century  (or  was  it  of 
all  time  ?),  or  else  acknowledge  themselves 
recreant  and  craven.  I  will  do  neither, 
though  there  are  few  persons  to  whom  I 
yield  in  respect  for  Mr.  Meredith's  genius. 
So  also  I  shall  not  say  whether  I  like 
"Treasure  Island"  better  than  "King 
Solomon's  Mines,"  or "  King  Solomon's 
Mines"  better  than  "Treasure  Island." 
I  only  wish  I  had  either  drawn  the  per- 
sonage of  John  Silver  or  written  the  fight 
between  Twala  and  Sir  Henry. 

Moreover  the  question  happens  not  to 
be  one  of  liking  at  all,  still  less  one  of 
ranking  novelists  old  and  new  in  order  of 
merit.  The  question  is  to  set  in  order, 
as  well  as  may  be,  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  English  novels  of  the  day,  and  to 
indicate,  with  as  little  rashness  as  possible, 
which  of  them  arc  on  the  mounting  hand 
and  which  are  on  the  sinking.  And  for 
my  part,  and  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  to  think  the  reappearance 
of  the  romance  of  adventure  at  all  likely 
to  be  a  mere  passing  phenomenon.  For 
the  other  kind,  as  I  snail  hope  to  show  in 
the  course  of  these  papers,  has  gone  hope- 
lessly sterile  in  all  European  countries, 
and  is  very  unlikely  to  be  good  for  any- 
thing unless  it  is  raised  anew  from  seed, 
and  given  a  pretty  long  course  of  time. 
In  more  than  one  sense  it  had  not,  or  has 
not  (for  it  still  flourishes  after  a  sort),  got 
so  bad  with  us  as  in  other  countries.  The 
habits  and  public  opinion  of  the  nation 
have  kept  us  from  that  curious  scholas- 
ticism of  dull  uncleanness  on  which  too 
many  French  novelists  spend  their  time. 
There  is  still  too  much  healthy  beefiness 
and  beeriness(much  of  both  as  it  has  lost) 
in  the  English  temperament  to  permit  it 
to  indulge  in  the  sterile  pessimism  which 
seems  to  dominate  Russian  fiction.   When 


we  come  to  the  comparison  with  America, 
we  are  getting  on  very  delicate  ground. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  putting  the  dif- 
ference is  to  recall  a  pleasant  observation 
of  Thackeray's,  in  his  remarks  on    Ma- 

f  inn's  "  Maxims  of  Sir  Morgan  O'Do- 
erty."  The  good  Sir  Morgan  nad  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim  of  fashionable  life,  that 
you  were  to  drink  champagne  after  white 
cheeses,  water  after  red  (or  was  it  the 
other  way?);  and  Thackeray  rejoined 
very  truly  that  fashionable  society  did  not 
trouble  itself  whether  you  did  both,  or 
neither,  or  either.  Now  America,  a  little 
young  at  "  culture,"  is  taking  her  literary 
etiquette  books  very  seriously  and  trying 
to  obey  their  minutest  directions;  while 
Englishmen,  whose  literary  breeding  is  of 
an  older  stamp  and  tolerably  well  estab- 
lished, do  not  trouble  themselves  about  it 
at  all.  For  my  part,  I  think  some  of  my 
friends  are  very  hard  on  Mr.  Howells  when 
he  makes  those  comic  little  critical  excur- 
sions of  his.  Your  virtuous  beginner 
always  plays  the  game  with  surpassing 
strictness,  and  is  shocked  at  the  lax  con- 
duct of  oldsters. 

In  England  we  have  escaped  the  worst 
of  all  these  things.  We  have  a  few 
romances  of  the  future  in  which  inspired 
proletarians  of  heroic  virtue  do  suit  and 
service  to  angelic  prostitutes  of  queenly 
manners,  but  they  are  not  taken  very 
seriously.  The  "  cult  of  the  young  per- 
son," which  some  innocent  British  writers 
deplore,  has  at  least  kept  us  from  the  last 
depth  of  dirty  dulness,  and  England  is 
still  a  very  long  way  from  being  America. 
Half  a  score  of  writers  possessing  gifts 
which  range  from  very  considerable  tauent 
to  decided  genius,  and  perhaps  not  less 
than  half  a  thousand  possessing  gifts  rang- 
ing from  very  considerable  talent  to  none  at 
all,  have  elaborated,  partly  by  their  own 
efforts  and  partly  by  following  the  great 
models  of  the  last  generation,  a  kind  of 
mixed  mode  of  half-incident,  half -character 
novel,  which  at  its  best  is  sometimes  ad- 
mirable, and  at  its  average  is  often  quite 
tolerable  pastime.  We  are  still  curiously 
behind-hand  in  the  short  story,  the  nouzteiU 
properly  so'called,  which  is  not  a  Mdrchen^ 
or  a  burlesque,  or  a  tale  of  terror  (these 

three  we  can  sometimes  do  very  well).  If 
there  is  any  falling  off,  the  determined 
optimist  may  remember  the  mercies 
which  tempered  the  domination  of  the 
Campaigner  to  poor  Mr.  Binney.  If  we 
have  cut  off  the  cigars  we  have  consider- 
ably improved  the  claret;  or  in  other 
words,  if  we  have  lost  some  graces,  some 

charms  of  the  finest  and  rarest  kind,  we 
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have  greatly  bettered  the  average — I 
must  be  pardoned  italics  here  —  the  aver- 
age structure  and  arrangement  of  the 
average  novel.  How  weak  a  point  this  has 
always  been  with  our  great  novelists,  at 
any  rate  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, everybody  who  has  studied  literary 
history  knows.  Scott  never  seems  to 
have  had  the  slightest  idea  what  was  go- 
ing to  happen,  or  how  it  was  going  to 
happen,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  gen- 
erally did  happen  delightfully  if  irregu- 
larly enough.  Dickens  is  supposed  to 
have  been  very  careful  about  his  schemes, 
though  if  any  man  can  explain  to  me  what 
the  plot  of  "Little  Dorrit  "  is;  why  Mr. 
Tulkinghom  chose  in  that  entirely  irra- 
tional and  unprofitable  manner  to  perse- 
cute Lady  Dedlock;  why  anything,  no 
matter  what,  as  it  actually  does  happen  in 
"  Hard  Times,"  happens  ;  and  what  the 
sense  or  meaning  of  Estella^s  general 
conduct  is  in  "Great  Expectations,"  —  he 
will  do  more  than  I  have  ever  bee*n  able 
to  do  for  myself,  or  than  any  one  else  has 
yet  been  able  to  do  for  me.  Thackeray's 
sins  (if  in  novel-writing  it  be  not  blas- 
phemy to  say  that  Thackeray  sinned  at 
all)  are  gross,  palpable,  and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  confessed  by  the  sinner.  In  par- 
ticular, let  any  one  try  to  arrange  the 
chronology  of  the  various  Pendennis 
books,  and  if  his  hair  does  not  turn  white 
in  the  process,  he  may  be  guaranteed 
against  any  necessity  for  a  peruke  arising 
from  similarly  hopeless  intellectual  labor. 
Of  course  these  things  are  usually  very 
small  faults,  except  in  cases  such  as  that 
where  out  of  sheer  good  nature  and  defer- 
ence to  old  friends  Scott  spoilt  the  finale 
of  "St.  Ronan's  Well  "  —  cases  in  which 
the  carelessness  or  wilful  indifference  to 
keeping  the  house  in  order  really  hurts 
the  story.  But  they  are  faults,  and  I 
think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  tendency  in 
average  novel-writing  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  to  correct  them. 
Again,  the  average  writing  of  the  said 
novel  is  decidedly  better,  and,  generally 
speaking,  a  distinct  advance  has  been 
niade  in  the  minor  details  of  craftsmanship. 
There  are  one  or  two  popular  writers  (I 
could  mention  one  in  particular,  if  the  ob- 
ject here  were  not  to  be  as  little  personal 
as  may  be)  who  still  sin  flagrantly  in  the 
old  direction  of  taking  fair  pains  over 
the  first  and  the  third  volume  and  fling- 
ing to  the  public  the  slovenliest  botch  of 
a  second  that  it  is  likely  to  tolerate.  But 
this  want  of  literary  conscience  and  lit- 
erary self-respect  is  much  rarer  than  it 


used  to  be,  and  appears  to  be  regarded, 
by  younger  hands  especially,  with  proper 
disgust. 

Nevertheless  I  do  not  think,  much  as  I 
respect  many  of  its  individual  practition- 
ers, that  the  English  novel  of  the  day  in 
its  average  form  is  a  work  of  art  which 
ranks  very  high.  To  begin  with,  though 
it  has  for  many  years  almost  wholly  de- 
voted itself  to  character,  how  many  char- 
acters has  it  produced  that  will  live,  that 
will  accompany  in  the  memories  of  pos- 
terity the  characters  of  the  masters  of  the 
past  ?  Very  few,  I  think.  We  read  its 
books  often  with  pleasure,  and  sometimes 
with  admiration,  at  the  moment,  but  they 
add  litde  to  the  abiding  furniture  of  our 
minds  and  memories.  And  here  let  me 
guard  against  an  objection  which  is  obvi- 
ous enough,  that  a  man  furnishes  his  mind 
pretty  early,  and  by  the  time  he  comes  to 
forty'has  no  room  left.  I  do  not  find  it 
so.  I  have  within  the  last  few  years, 
within  the  last  few  months,  read  books  for 
the  first  time  whose  characters  I  am  quite 
certain  I  shall  not  forget  till  I  forget 
everything.  Nor  am  I  short  of  memory, 
for,  as  far  as  mere  facts  go,  I  could  give 
plenty  of  details  of  many  novels  published 
in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  But 
very  few  indeed  of  their  characters  and 
their  incidents  and  stories  have  taken  rank 
with  Partridge  at  the  theatre,  with  the 
Baron  in  his  Patmos,  with  Esmond  break- 
ing his  sword  before  Beatrix's  princely 
lover,  with  Lavengro  teaching  Armenian 
to  Isobel  Berners,  with  Amyas  flinging 
his  sword  into  the  sea.  I  must  confess 
also  that  I  hold  a  creed  which  may  seem 
to  some  people,  perhaps  to  most,  irrational 
and  even  childish.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  exactly  the  same  amount  of  gen- 
ius and  of  talent  always  present  on  the 
earth,  but  I  do  think  tnatin  the  blossom- 
ing times  of  the  intellect  the  genius  and 
the  talent  are  pretty  constant  in  their  to- 
tal amount.  If  you  get  the  sum  spread 
widely  about  you  get  the  kind  of  work 
which  is  now  abundant,  and  nowhere  so 
abundant  as  in  the  novel.  Of  the  im- 
mense numbers  of  novels  which  are  now 
written,  a  very  large  proportion  cannot  be 
called  in  any  true  sense  bad,  and  of  the 
still  considerable  number  which  are  writ- 
ten by  our  best  men  there  are  few  which 
may  not  be  called  in  a  very  real  sense 
eood.  The  great  models  which  they  have 
before  them,  the  large  rewards  of  success- 
ful writine,  and  (for  why  should  not  a  man 
magnify  his  own  office  r)  the  constant  ex- 
posure   and  reprobation  of   the  grosser 
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faults  of  novel-writing  on  the  part  of  crit- 
ics,* have  brought  about  a  much  higher 
general  level  of  excellence,  a  better  turn- 
out of  average  work,  than  was  ever  known 
before.  But,  either  from  the  very  fact  of 
this  imitating  and  schoolmastering,  or 
from  sheer  haste,  or  what  not,  we  do  not 
seem  to  get  the  very  best  things. 

Undoubtedly,  therefore,  the  return  to 
the  earliest  form  of  writing,  to  the  pure 
romance  of  adventure,  is  a  very  interesting 
thing  indeed,  and  if  anything  could  be 
wanting  to  make  it  more  interesting  it 
would  be  the  close  coincidence  of  three 
examples  of  it  in  England,  each  of  which 
recoi^nized  the  principle,  each  of  which 
obtained  a  great  popularity  by  this  recog- 
nition, but  which,  both  in  the  one  book 
which  will  not  last  and  the  two  which  will, 
showed  many  of  the  faults  of  new  experi- 
ments. It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be 
ungracious,  to  say  much  here  of  the  faults 
of  "Called  Back.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that,  without  being  more  than  critically 
unfair  to  the  public,  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  its  temporary  popularitv,  ex- 
cept on  the  ground  that,  with  all  its  faults, 
it  was  distinctly  an  attempt  to  tell  an  in- 
teresting story.  As  literature,  of  course 
both  "  Treasure  Island  "  and  "  King  Solo- 
mon's Mines  "  are  miles  above  "  Called 
Back,**  and  they  also  exceed  it  in  interest; 
but  they,  too,  set  the  same  simple  aim 
before  them,  and  succeed  in  it.  Both 
writers  seem,  either  from  fear,  or  some 
other  reason,  to  have  exercised  a  rather 
unnecessarv  economy  of  means,  Mr.  Ste- 
venson voluntarily  depriving  himself  of 
the  most  fertile  source  —  a  source  more 
fertile  than  all  others  joined  together — 
of  romance  interest,  while  Mr.  Haggard 
drew  on  it  only  sparingly  in  the  episode  of 
Foulata.  But  we  do  not  want  a  detailed 
criticism  of  these  books,  or  of  any  books 
here.  The  point  is,  that  in  both  the 
writers  have  deliberately  reverted  to  the 
simpler  instead  of  the  more  complicated 
kind  of  novel,  and  have  pitched  away  mi- 
nute manners-painting  and  refined  char- 
acter-analysis. I  hold  that  they  have  done 
rightly  and  wisely.  For  the  fictitious  (as 
distinguished  from  the  poetic)  portraiture 
of  manners  and  the  fictitious  dissection 

*  At  the  same  time  I  must  admit  that  I  could  not 
undertake  to  teach  the  complete  art  of  novel-writing  in 
so  many  lessons.  ^  I  was  obliged  once  to  confess  as 
much  to  a  very  amiable  person,  who,  in  consequence  of 
a  critique  of  mine,  sent  me  a  cheque  with  an  agreeable 
apolopty  for  its  not  being  larver,  and  a  request  for  more 
nt  that  excellent  advice.  It  was  not  possible  to  keep 
his  cheque ;  but  I  have  always  thought  that  he  must 
have  been  a  very  nice  man.  As  a  general  rule  authors 
do  not  send  such  documents  to  their  critics;  you  may 
go  a  long  way  "  without  a  cheque"  on  that  road. 


of  character  deal  for  the  most  part  with 
minute  and  superficial  points,  and  when 
those  points  have  been  attacked  over  and 
over  again,  or  when  the  manners  and 
characters  of  a  time  have  become  very 
much  levelled  and  mannerized,  an  inevi- 
table monotony  and  want  of  freshness  in 
the  treatment  comes  about.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  in  all  European  lan- 

fuages  more  or  less  for  a  long  time  past. 
Except  in  the  minutest  details,  manners 
have  altered  very  little  for  the  last  half- 
century —  a  stability  which  has  not  been 
a  little  increased  by  the  very  popularity  of 
novels  themselves.  A  boy  or  girl  now 
learns  manners  less  from  life  than  from 
books,  and  reproduces  those  manners  in 
his  or  her  own  fresh  generation.  The 
novel  has  thus  **  bred  in  and  in,"  until  the 
inevitable  result  of  feebleness  of  strain 
has  been  reached.  But  the  incidents,  and 
the  broad  and  poetic  features  of  character 
on  which  the  romance  relies,  are  not  mat- 
ters wWch  change  at  all.  Thev  are  always 
the  same,  with  a 'sameness  of^  nature,  not 
of  convention.  The  zest  with  which  we 
read  novels  of  character  and  manners  is 
derived,  at  least  in  the  main,  from  the 
unlikeness  of  the  characters  and  manners 
depicted.  The  relish  with  which  we  read 
the  great  romances  in  prose,  drama,  and 
verse  is  derived  from  the  likeness  of  the 

Cassions  and  actions,  which  are  always  at 
ottom  the  same.  There  is  no  danger  of 
repetition  here  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more 
faithful  the  repetition  the  surer  the  suc- 
cess, because  the  artist  is  only  drawing 
deeper  on  a  perennial  source.  In  the 
other  case  he  is  working  over  and  over 
again  in  shallow  ground,  which  yields  a 
thinner  and  weedier  return  at  every  crop- 
ping. 

But  it  will  be  said.  Are  we  to  have  noth- 
ing new?  Are  we  simply  to  hunt  old 
trails  ?  Whereto  I  reply  with  a  distinguo. 
A  time  may  possibly  come,  may  be  near 
at  hand,  when  some  considerable  change 
of  political  or  social  life  may  bring  about 
so  new  a  state  of  manners,  and  raise  into 
prominence  as  an  ordinary  phase  so  dif- 
ferent a  side  of  human  character,  that  the 
analytic  novelist  may  once  more  find  ready 
to  his  hand  new  material  which  in  its  turn 
will  grow  stale,  just  as  the  ordinary  mid- 
dle-class person  fairly  educated  and  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  novelists  from  Scott 
downwards,  is  now  getting  stale  in  all 
European  countries,  even  in  those  which, 
like  Russia  and  America,  seem  as  if  they 
ought  to  have  plenty  of  virgin  soil  to  cul- 
tivate. And  then  that  generation,  whether 
it  is  the  next  or  the  next  after,  will  have 
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to  return  as  we  are  doing  to  the  romance 
for  something  fresh.  For  the  romance  is 
of  its  nature  eternal  and  preliminary  to 
the  novel.  The  novel  is  of  its  nature 
transitory  and  is  parasitic  on  the  romance. 
If  some  of  the  examples  of  novels  them- 
selves partake  of  eternity,  it  is  only  be- 
cause the  practitioners  have  been  cunning 
enough  to  borrow  much  from  the  romance. 
Miss  Austen  is  the  onlv  English  novelist 
I  know  who  attains  tne  first  rank  with 
something  like  a  defiance  of  interest  of 
story,  and  we  shall  see  another  Homer 
before  we  see  another  Jane.  As  for  what 
we  often  hear  about  the  novel  of  science, 
the  novel  of  new  forms  of  religion,  the 
novel  of  altruism,  and  heaven  knows  what, 
it  is  all  stark  naught.  The  novel  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  beliefs,  with  any 
convictions,  with  any  thoughts  in  the  strict 
sense,  except  as  mere  garnishines.  Its 
substance  must  always  be  life  not  thought, 
conduct  not  belief,  the  passions  not  the 
intellect,  manners  and  morals  not  creeds 
and  theories.  Its  material,  its  bottom, 
must  always  be  either  the  abiding  quali- 
ties or  the  fleeting  appearances  of  social 
existence,  quicquid  agunt  homines  not 
fuicquid  cogitant.  In  the  first  and  most 
important  division  there  has  been  no 
change  within  recorded  history,  and  if 
esoteric  Buddhism  were  to  become  the 
Church  of  England  established  by  law, 
and  a  great  British  republic,  with  the 
eminent  member  for  the  Camborne  divi- 
sion of  Cornwall  as  president,  were  to  take 
the  place  of  the  monarchy,  there  would  be 
no  change  in  these.  There  would  proba- 
bly be  none  if  the  whole  human  race  were 
evicted  from  this  earth  and  re-established 
in  Mars.  In  the  other  class  of  materials 
there  is  a  change,  and  the  very  fact  of  this 
change  necessitates  a  certain  intermission 
of  dead  seasons  to  let  the  new  form  ger- 
minate and  ripen.  There  is  perhaps  no 
reason  why  a  really  great  romance  should 
not  be  written  at  any  time,  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  a  continuous  supply  of 
great  character  novels  or  novels  of  man- 
ners should  be  kept  up,  and  no  one  will 
deny  that  for  these  many  years  the  novel 
of  character  and  manners  has  been  almost 
solely  cultivated.  Even  those  of  our  nov- 
elists who,  like  Mr.  Besant  and  Mr.  Black- 
more,  have  tried  the  historical  romance, 
have  always  to  a  great  extent  treated  it  in 
the  fashion  of  the  other  style.  And  so  in 
a  manner  consummatum  est.  The  aver- 
age man  and  woman  in  England  of  the 
middle  and  late  nineteenth  century,  has 
been  drawn  and  Quartered,  analvzed  and 
*'  introspected,"  till  there  is  nothing  new 


to  be  done  with  him  or  her  either  as  an 
icorchi^  or  with  the  skin  on,  or  with  clothes 
on  the  skin.  Merely  as  a  man  or  woman, 
he  or  she  can  be  dealt  with  still  profitably, 
but  then  you  have  a  romance  and  not  a 
novel.  Unfortunately,  most  of  our  best 
proved  writers  continue  to  write  the  novel 
and  not  the  romance,  or  to  treat  the  ro- 
mance as  if  it  were  the  novel.  Thus  we 
do  not,  and  for  this  and  the  other  reasons 
given  we  cannot,  get  the  best  things.  Nor 
shall  we  till  the  aspect  of  society  is  quite 
changed,  and  till  we  have  bathed  once 
more  long  and  well  in  the  romance  of 
adventure  and  of  passion. 

George  Saintsbury. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Algernon  Gathers  had  not  arrived 
when  they  reached  the  house,  and  his  wife 
waited,  evidently  in  no  slight  excitement, 
for  his  return.  There  were  apparently  no 
private  sitting-rooms  in  this  hotel.  It  was 
so  empty,  however,  that  they  had  been 
able  to  take  exclusive  possession  of  the 
principal  public  one,  which  0|>ened  out 
of  the  billiard -room,  the  only  other  alter- 
native offered  by  the  landlord  —  that  of 
clearing  a  bedroom  —  Algernon  Gathers 
having  indignantly  scouted.  Youne  Mor- 
daunt  now  challenged  the  colonel  to  a 
game  of  billiards,  and  they  went  into  the 
next  room  to  play  it,  leaving  his  sister 
alone.  The  door  was  open  and  they  could 
see  her  moving  restlessly  up  and  down, 
now  and  then  goin^  to  a  window  to  see  if 
there  were  any  signs  of  her  husband's 
return.  When  after  some  delay  he  did 
arrive,  he  took  the  matter  with  extreme 
composure. 

•*  Slapped  her,  did  she  ?  Well,  how  do 
you  know  she  did  not  deserve  it  ?  "  the^ 
heard  him  say  laughinglv.  '*  If  there  is 
an  enraging  litde  puss  wnen  she  chooses, 
it  is  Miss  Jan.  But  for  my  habitual  awe 
of  you,  my  love,  I  have  no  doubt  I  should 
have  boxed  her  ears  soundly  many  times 
myself  before  now ! " 

Lady  Eleanor's  voice  trembled.  "  Al- 
gernon ! "  she  began  in  a  tone  of  vehe- 
ment anger,  then  checking  herself  — 
"  Don't,  please,  tease  me  to-c&y,"  she  said 
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entreat! ngly,  "  I  am  really  serious  about 
this.  It  has  given  me  a  great  shock.  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  never  trust  the  child  out 
of  my  sight  again.  As  for  that  woman,  I 
have  told  her  that  she  must  go.  After 
what  I  have  seen  to-day,  I  could  never 
speak  to  her  again,  or  bear  to  know  that 
she  was  in  the  house.  I  should  always 
feel  that  she  might  be  doing  Jan  an  in- 
jury. 

"  Pooh  !  nonsense,  my  dear !  that  is  all 
moonshine  and  excitabilitv.  You  fly  into 
an  heroic  rage  about  a  trifle,  and  then  want 
to  pack  the  victim  of  it  oS  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Is  that  what  you  call  Christian 
charity  and  generosity  ?  It  appears  to 
me  to  bear  a  much  more  striking  resem- 
blance to  spite,  malice,  and  all  uncharita- 
bleness.  Of  course  I  am  open  to  correc- 
tion." 

**  A  trifle  !  How  can  you  call  striking 
Jan  a  trifle  ?  striking  her  really  hard  !  " 

»*  Pooh !  you  don't  pretend  to  say  that  it 
did  the  monkey  harm?  All  chilaren  re- 
quire slapping  on  occasion." 

**  No  one  shall  strike  a  child  of  mine  as 

long  as  I "  Lady  Eleanor  began  in  a 

tone  of  no  great  meekness.  She  checked 
herself,  however,  before  finishing  her  sen- 
tence. **  You  are  only  saying  this  to  tease 
me,  I  know,  Algernon,"  she  said  plead- 
ingly. **  I  entreat  you  to  listen  seriously 
to  me  for  once,  I  am  in  earnest,  most  ear- 
nest. Do  not  oppose  me,  please ;  I  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  vindictive,  but  I 
will  never  see  her  a^in,  or  allow  her  to 
be  with  Jan ;  I  should  never  know  an  easy 
moment  if  I  did." 

"  And  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  that  is  all 
moonshine  and  excitability.  You  are 
always  in  some  portentous  fuss  or  other 
about  that  ridiculous  child  —  everything 
is  sacrificed  to  her." 

"  Algernon,  that  is  not  true !  You  know 
that  is  not  true !  I  don't  say  that  I  am 
not  angry  to-day ;  any  woman  would  have 
been,  if  she  had  seen  what  I  saw  —  even 
if  she  had  not  been  the  child's  mother.  I 
don't  like  appealing  to  Mordaunt,"  she 
went  on,  as  her  brother  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  room  with  a  billiard-cue  in  his 
hand,  *'  but  please  ask  him  yourself,  Al- 
gernon. He  and  Colonel  Lawrence  saw 
her  strike  Jan,  and  they  will  tell  you  that 
it  was  no  motherly  imagination  upon  my 
part." 

"  She  thumped  the  child  about  as  hard 
as  she  could  lick,"  young  Mordaunt  said 
emphatically.  "There's  no  doubt  she 
ought  to  get  the  sack.  If  she  were  a  man, 
I  should  say  a  jolly  good  hiding  into  the 
bargain." 


Algernon  Cathers  had  got  his  back  to 
the  empty  fireplace,  and  was  smoothing 
down  his  moustache  with  a  couple  of  fin- 
gers, a  mocking  smile  playing  over  his 
face  as  he  did  so. 

"  We  haven't  heard  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence yet,"  he  said.  *'  Call  in  the  other 
witness ;  why  does  he  keep  out  of  sight  ?  " 
then  John  Lawrence  also  appeared,  cue  in 
hand,  at  the  door  —  "  There  you  are,  colo- 
nel. Now  let  us  have  your  version  of  the 
affair,  and  for  heaven's  sake  don't  spare 
your  eloquence.  Remember,  we  depend 
on  you.  Give  us  the  whole  scene:  the 
furious  virago — the  wounded  child  — the 
indignant  mother  rushing  to  the  rescue  — 
the  heroic  friends  supporting  her  —  the 
terrified  spectators.  Don't  turn  away, 
man,  don't  you  see  you  are  keeping  us 
upon  the  tenterhooks  of  expectation  ?  ' 

But  the  colonel  ^a^turned  away  boiling 
over  with  contempt  and  indignation,  an 
indignation  which  made  havoc  of  his  good 
resolutions  about  not  allowing  himself  to 
lose  his  temper  with  Algernon  Cathers. 
Had  Lady  Eleanor  not  been  present,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  long  pent-up  indigna- 
tion might  not  have  exploded,  and  ex- 
ploded, like  other  pent-up  materials,  the 
more  violently  for  their  previous  resist- 
ance. Happily  for  the  interests  of  peace 
she  was  there,  and  therefore  her  husband 
was  safe  under  her  aegis.  To  remain  calm 
and  self-restrained  under  such  gratuitous 
provocation  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
could  be  expected  to  do.  Colonel  Law- 
rence snatched  up  his  hat,  which  was  ly- 
ing on  a  chair,  and  made  for  the  door. 

He  was  apparentlv  not  the  only  person 
whom  the  scene  had  struck  unpleasantly. 
That  evening,  as  they  were  sitting  to- 
gether in  the  smoking-room,  young  Mor- 
aaunt,  after  fidgeting  about  in  a  premoni- 
tory fashion,  burst  out  with,  — 

"  Look  here,  Lawrence !  About  my 
brother-in-law  —  about  Cathers  ?  " 

John  looked  as  he  was  recjuested,  but 
made  no  further  demonstration,  beyond 
an  interrogative  "Yes?" 

"  How  does  he  strike  you  ?  Do  you 
hit  it  ofiE  with  him  ?  Don't  mind  telling 
me  the  truth  " — as  the  other  merely 
looked  at  the  point  of  his  cigar.  '*  Be- 
yond being  my  sister's  husband,  he's  noth- 
ing to  me.  In  fact,  I  know  him  less  than 
I  Know  heaps  of  fellows.  Odd,  but  it's 
the  fact.  They're  always  out  here,  you 
know,  in  the  winter,  and  of  course  I  can't 
get  away  then  on  account  of  the  hunting, 
so  that  I  never  see  my  sister  except  m 
London,  when  there  are  lots  of  other 
people  about    He*s  always  very  festive 
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and  amusing  —  chaffing  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  know  —  when  he  is  in  good- 
humor  —  wonderfully  so,  considering  he  is 
so  seedy.  I  suppose,  by  the  way,  he  is 
very  seedy,  eh  ?  " 

•*Ver)*,  the  colonel  answered  laconic- 
ally. It  was  a  safe  point  to  lay  stress  on, 
fortunately. 

<*  Because  Eleanor  has  never  talked  to 
me  about  his  health." 

"  She  thinks  a  great  deal  about  it,  you 
may  be  sure.*' 

*'0h  well,  I  suppose  it  really  is  so 
then  ?  " 

If  Colonel  Lawrence  flattered  himself 
that  the  young  man  was  silenced  he  was 
si>eedily  uncfeceived,  for  he  presently 
burst  out  again. 

"  I  say,  Lawrence,  I  see  you  don*t  want 
to  talk  about  it  —  naturally  a  fellow  don't 
talk  of  what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes, 
but  you  see  it's  different  with  me.  I'm 
Eleanor's  brother,  and  tht  only  man  she 
has  to  back  her  up,  except  my  tather,  who 
is  not  —  well,  who  does  not  see  much  of 
her.  Of  course  one  don't  want  to  be  rough 
on  a  fellow  when  he's  seedy,  still  there  are 
limits.  A  man  must  behave  decently  even 
if  he's  dying,  at  least  he  must  if  ne's  a 
eentleman.  I  can't  say  I  liked  the  way 
ne  went  on  to-day  about  that  woman  — 
Mile.  Riaz,  or  whatever  her  name  is  — 
sniggering,  you  know,  when  he  saw  that 
Eleanor  was  really  upset  about  the  child. 
I  don't  call  it  manly.  I  don't  think  he 
behaved  as  he  ought,  and  what's  more, 
I've  a  deuced  good  mind  to  tell  him  so 
before  I  go.  Only  I  thought  I'd  best  say 
something  to  you  first,  because  you've 
seen  more  of  them  lately  than  I  have,  and 
TOuVe  pals  with  Eleanor,  and  would  know 
how  matters  really  stood ;  whether  it  was 
only  his  manner,  I  mean,  or  what  ?  " 

John  Lawrence  hesitated.  He  respected 
the  lad's  impulse,  and  would  not  have  been 
sorry  to  see  his  honest  directness  let  loose 
upon  the  other's  pampered  self  satisfac- 
tion. There  were  more  important  inter- 
ests, however,  to  be  considered  in  the 
matter  than  these. 

^  1  think  if  I  were  you  I  would  talk  it 
over  with  Lady  Eleanor,  before  saying 
anything  to  Catners,"he  answered  slowly. 
**0f  course  I  perfectly  agree  with  all  that 
you  have  been  saying,  still  you  must  re- 
member that  your  sister's  position  is  a 
very  difficult  one,  and  you  might  make 
matters  worse." 

••  How  do  you  mean  difficult  ?  " 

*'  Well,  on  account  of  his  health  chiefly. 
You  can  see  yourself  that  she  puts  up 
with  many  things  that  no  woman  who  was 


married  to  a  strong  man  would  endure  for 
a  moment." 

**  Confound  his  health  1  She  puts  up 
with  a  lot  too  much,  I  consider.  Why 
does  she  let  him  badger  her  so?  If  he 
isn't  too  ill  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  amuse 
himself,  and  get  through  any  amount  of 
money,  he  isn  t  too  ill  to  have  the  truth 
told  him.  I  can't  make  Eleanor  out. 
When  she  was  a  girl  she  could  hold  her 
own  with  any  one.  I'm  sure  she  used  to 
hustle  me  about  pretty  freely.  But  now 
she's  as  meek  as  a  mouse.  I  believe  if 
Cathers  gave  her  a  whack  over  the  head 
she  would  only  say  *  Thank  you  ! ' " 

John  Lawrence  smiled  rather  a  forced 
smile.  He  was  of  that  opinion  himself. 
"The  positions  are  not  quite  the  same, 
are  they  ?  "  he  said.  **  A  woman  must  put 
up  with  her  husband  if  she  intends  to  go 
on  living  with  him.  You  may  be  sure  that 
the  one  object  your  sister  keeps  before 
her  mind  night  and  day  is  to  avoid  self- 
reproach." 

"  Self-reproach  ?  Why  the  deuce  should 
she  feel  self  reproach  for  telling  him  the 
truth  ? " 

"Well,  he  is  very  excitable,  you  see, 
and  has  always  been  miserably  spoilt.  If 
he  is  contradicted  it  upsets  him,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  be  very  bad  for  his  health  to 
be  upset." 

Young  Mordaunt  whistled.  "  Well,  it's 
all  very  fine  and  devoted,  and  like  —  what 
was  that  fool  of  a  woman's  name  ?  —  Gri- 
selda,  you  know,"  he  said,  as  he  got  up 
and  lit  himself  a  candle.  "  But  I  must 
say  I  call  it  rot.  As  you  advise  me  not  to 
do  so,  I  won't  say  anything  to  Cathers  till 
I've  talked  it  over  with  Eleanor,  but  I 
shall  tell  her  pretty  plainly  what  I  think. 
A  woman  must  obey  her  husband,  of 
course  —  I  shall  expect  my  wife  to  obey 
me^  I  can  tell  you  —  but  I  don't  see  the 
sense  of  people  letting  themselves  be  bul- 
lied for  nothing  —  trying,  too,  to  look  as 
if  they  liked  it.  Lord  I  I  should  expect  a 
woman  to  give  me  strychnine  in  my  tea  if 
I  were  to  badger  her  as  Cathers  badgers 
Eleanor  I " 

After  the  young  fellow  had  departed, 
John  Lawrence  lingered  on  in  the  unin- 
viting smoking-room,  musing  long  and 
deeply.  It  certainly  seemed  to  him  too 
that  matters  were  getting  to  a  tolerably 
unendurable  pass.  The  charm  that  had 
lulled  him  into  a  temporary  state  of  con- 
tentment at  Spezia  was  broken.  He  felt 
restless  and  ill  at  ease,  with  himself  as 
well  as  with  others.  There  was  a  feel- 
ing of  storm  in  the  air,  a  storm  with  ugly 
thmgs  afloat  in  it.    Had  she  really  re- 
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solved  to  endure  anything,  no  matter  how 
insulting  to  her  pride  and  womanly  dig- 
nity, rather  than  defend  herself?  It  hurt 
hts  pride  in  her  to  think  so,  even  while  in 
another  way  he  reverenced  her  for  it.  If 
she  had  —  and  it  looked  extremely  like  it 

—  it  was  equally  plain  that  her  husband 
had  taken  in  the  situation  thoroughly,  and 
that  it  lent  him  courage  to  go  to  lengths 
that  he  might  otherwise,  for  his  own  sake, 
not  have  hazarded.  He  was  a  cur.  That 
had  been  our  heroes  opinion  thirteen  years 
earlier,  and  he  was  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  it  now.  He  possessed  precisely 
that  variety  of  courage  which  rushes  upon 
the  combat  only  when  it  is  evident  that 
the  adversary  declines  it  —  the  courage  of 
the  cur.  As  regards  his  own  position, 
too,  every  hour  made  it  clearer  that  it  was 
untenable.  He  was  not  given  to  troubling 
his  head  about  his  dignity,  still,  to  remain 
an  appendage  of  the  Gathers  party  against 
the  wishes  of  the  head  of  thatpartv  —  the 
unresisting  target  of  his  sneers  and  insults 

—  was  more  than  mere  average  flesh  and 
blood  could  be  expected  to  stand.  Even 
for  Lady  Eleanor's  sake  he  could  not  pro- 
fess to  do  so ;  nav,  he  was  by  no  means 
sure  that  he  would  not  be  injuring  her  by 
attempting  it.  The  situation,  in  short,  had 
reached  a  point  where  a  very  little  more, 
one  way  or  other,  would  at  any  moment 
provoke  a  crisis. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Apparently  young  Mordaunt  did  not 
receive  his  sister^s  permission  to  try  his 
hand  at  cutting  the  knot  of  her  domestic 
difficulties,  for  no  scene  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  Algernon  Gathers.  He 
was  rather  curt  in  his  manner  to  the  latter, 
that  being  probably  the  form  which  his 
pent-up  irritation  assumed,  and  when,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  his  visit  came  to 
an  end  and  he  returned  to  England,  his 
brother-in-law  shot  after  him  a  valedictory 
Are  of  witticisms,  which,  if  it  did  the  de- 
parted guardsman  no  great  harm,  brought 
a  spot  of  vexed  color  to  his  sister's  cheek, 
and  for  her  sake  aroused  a  corresponding 
sensation  of  anger  in  the  breast  of  our 
hero. 

He  did  not  take  op  the  cudgels,  how- 
ever, wisely  thinking  that  it  was  not  worth 
while.  The  contest  between  him  and  Al- 
gernon Gathers,  whenever  it  did  come. 
Had  better  be  upon  some  larger  issue. 

It  did  not  seem  as  if  it  could  be  delayed 
much  longer;  indeed  it  was  only  by  an 
almost  superhuman  effort  of  patience, 
aided  by  a  sense  that  the  situation  was  in 
the  nature  of  things  transitory,  that  he 


was  able  to  keep  his  temper  and  indigna- 
tion within  bonds,  and  so  prevent  a  pre- 
mature explosion. 

A  couple  of  days  after  young  Mordaunt's 
departure  he  happened,  for  instance,  to  be 
reading  in  the  billiard-room,  the  husband 
and  wife  being  in  the  next  room,  and  the 
door  ajar,  when  he  heard  Algernon  Gathers 
ask  querulously  for  the  newspaper  which 
had  come  that  morning. 

Lady  Eleanor  said  that  she  would  fetch 
it.  She  believed  that  it  had  been  left 
upon  the  seat  outside. 

**  Don't  go  ;  send  one  of  the  servants," 
her  husband  said  irritably. 

•*  They  are  at  dinner." 

"Well,  that  supplementary  servant  of 
yours,  then.  He's  not  at  dinner.  He  eats 
with  us ! " 

"  Who  can  you  mean,  Algernon  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  Why,  Lawrence,  of  course  — 
that  delightful  colonel  of  yours  —  Law- 
rence the  indefatigable,  Lawrence  the 
invaluable,  Lawrence  the  anything  and 
everything.  You  keep  him  to  fetcn  and 
carry,  and  run  your  errands  for  you,  don't 
your" 

"  You  know  perfectly  well,  Algernon,  I 
do  nothing  of  the  sortl "  she  said  indig- 
nantly. 

"  Don't  you  ?  Really,  I  must  apologize. 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  you  did  ! 
It  seems  to  me  what  he  is  chiefly  fit  for. 
He  always  makes  me  think  of  some  sort 
of  asinine  centaur  —  half  man,  half  beast 
of  burden  —  I  never  before  felt  so  clear 
about  the  reality  of  the  creature's  exist- 
ence I " 

John  Lawrence*s  ears  tingled,  as  the 
most  innocent  ears  will  tingle  which  over- 
hear, however  involuntarily,  similarly 
pleasing   sentiments.     He  wondered  an- 

frily  whether  Algernon  Gathers  could 
ave  been  aware  that  he  was  within  ear- 
shot, and  if  so,  whether  those  delightful 
observations  were  intended  to  have  been 
overheard.  Apparently,  this  was  not  the 
case,  for  a  couple  of  minutes  later  the 
door  opened,  and  Lady  Eleanor  came  in. 
She  looked  tired  ana  dejected,  as  she 
often  had  done  of  late,  but  not  at  all  self- 
conscious  as  regards  himself. 

He  went  to  letch  a  chair  for  her,  and 
on  his  way  back  was  arrested  by  some  re- 
mark of  hers.  In  itself  it  was  nothing  of 
the  least  importance,  but  her  eyes,  as  she 
uttered  it,  rested  upon  him — rested,  he 
at  once  perceived  —  with  a  peculiar  kind- 
liness. There  was  something  new,  it 
struck  him,  in  her  expression ;  a  mixture 
of  admiration  and  of  a  sort  of  pity;  a 
i  beam,  at  any  rate,  of  unusual  tenderness, 
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a  tenderness  which  —  far  removed  as  it 
was  from  anything  approaching  passion  — 
thrilled  him  as  he  had  never  been  thrilled 
before.  She  made  another  casual  remark 
and  left  a^ain,  without  even  sitting  down 
in  the  chair  which  he  had  set  for  her,  but 
the  effect  of  that  beam  remained,  and 
warmed  him  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  If  it  would  ensure  his  getting 
one  such  a  week,  he  said  to  himself  fer- 
vently, he  would  put  up  with  Algernon 
Gathers 's  small  insolences  for  a  year  to 
come  if  necessary. 

That  capricious  personaee  had  suddenly 
announced  bis  intention  of  returning,  not 
to  Genoa  as  had  previously  been  arranged, 
but  to  Viareggio,  a  watering-place  at  that 
time  almost  unknown  to  English  visitors. 
He  detested  Genoa,  he  said,  and  loathed 
Spezia  and  Nervi,  and  all  the  other  places 
they  4iad  been  to  before.     If  they  were  to 

fo  creeping  along  like  sick  snails,  it  was 
etter  at  least  to  go  to  some  place  where 
the  very  chairs  and  tables  were  not  scored 
over  like  bad  dreams  by  a  thousand  asso- 
ciations of  bygone  tediousness. 

The  last  few  days  at  Pisa  were  not  com- 
fortable. Algernon  Gathers  had  caught 
a  cold,  which  did  not  add  to  his  amenity. 
He  lay  most  of  the  day  upon  the  sofa, 
with  his  wife,  of  course,  in  close  attend- 
ance. John  Lawrence  made  no  enquiries 
about  Mile.  Riaz,  but  not  seeing  anything 
of  her,  concluded  that  she  had  left  Pisa. 
To  himself  the  young  man*s  manner  was 
derisive  to  the  verge  of  insolence.  After 
having  so  long  urged  him  not  to  desert 
them,  he  seemed  now  to  desire  to  get  rid 
of  him,  and  to  be  working  with  that  pur- 
pose in  every  way  short  of  the  direct. 
The  perception  of  that  fact  would,  under 
other  circumstances,  have  inclined  our 
hero  rather  to  stay  the  more.  The  hotel 
did  not  belong  to  Algernon  Gathers,  and 
there  was  no  reason  therefore  that  he 
should  leave  it  to  oblige  him.  He  was 
not  sure,  however,  how  Lady  Eleanor  re- 
garded the  matter.  To  leave  her  to  the 
undivided  force  of  her  husband's  powers  of 
petty  torturing  was  dreadful,  but  what  if 
his  presence  made  matters  worse  ?  What 
if  Algernon  Gathers  took  it  into  his  head 
to  be  jealous  of  their  friendship  ?  Not  an 
impossible  contingency,  seeing  that  jeal- 
ousy by  no  means  of  necessity  entails 
affection. 

At  Viareggio  the  situation  did  not  im- 
prove. Essentially  a  summer  place,  its 
season  had  not  yet  be^n.  There  was  a 
new  hotel  upon  the  Plage,  but  it  was  not 
yet  open,  and  the  one  they  were  obliged  to 
go  to  seemed   to  have    been  hurriedly 


adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
used.  The  sitting-room  into  which  they 
were  shown,  by  a  flushed  and  fluttered 
landlady,  had  a  flavor  of  garlic,  and  all  the 
pieces  of  furniture  appeared  to  need  prop- 
ping by  other  pieces,  the  remnant,  appar- 
ently, of  a  still  more  disorganized  set. 
Algernon  upon  entering  sliuddered  con- 
vulsively, and  sat  down  upon  one  of  the 
rickety  couches,  coughing,  and  pressing 
his  hand  to  his  chest  with  an  air  of  un- 
speakable disgust,  while  the  other  two 
looked  at  one  another  with  the  wide-eyed 
dismay  of  a  couple  of  shipwrecked  mar- 
iners. 

Finding  that  he  could  do  nothing  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  situation,  nay, 
that  his  presence  only  made  matters  worse, 
the  colonel  departed  for  a  solitary  walk, 
leaving  Lady  Eleanor  and  the  servants  to 
arrange  themselves  as  best  they  could  in 
their  new  (quarters.  His  own  impressions 
of  Viareggio  improved  after  a  while.  The 
wind  was  olowingin  shore,  and  the  sea  fell 
upon  the  shingle  with  a  wild  rushing  of 
excited  breakers  that  faintly  recalled  the 
uplifted  crests  and  thunderous  fall  of  the 
Atlantic.  There  was  something  refresh- 
ingly salt,  northern,  and  vigorous  about 
the  whole  scene,  despite  the  melting 
curves  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  pink- 
faced  campaniles,  which  dotted  the  nearer 
slopes.  The  little  town  seemed  to  be  just 
standing  upon  the  line  where  fishin;;-vil- 
lage  merges  into  watering-place.  There 
was  a  row  of  smart  bathing-boxes  upon 
the  shore,  which  the  carpenters  were  even 
then  making  gay  inside  with  muslin  and 
striped  calico,  and  outside  with  small  flags 
and  gleaming  tin  ornamentations,  in  prep- 
aration for  the  arrival  of  the  Pisans  and 
Florentines  who  were  to  take  possession 
of  them.  A  little  further  on  these  vanities 
ceased,  however,  and  the  more  permanent 
fishing  portion  of  the  community  had  it 
all  their  own  way.  As  he  came  up  to  the 
nearest  pier  he  found  a  crowd  of  people 
collectecf  upon  it,  watching  the  incoming 
of  the  boats  as  they  swept  into  the  harbor. 
Golonel  Lawrence  walked  to  the  end  of 
the  pier,  and  watched  it  with  them. 

It  was  a  picturesque  scene,  and  a  pretty 
bit  of  steering.  The  boats,  as  they  were 
carried  past,  were  lifted  high  up  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  incoming  wave,  and  then 
dropped  again  in  comparatively  sheltered 
water,  the  disappointed  billow  racing  along 
the  edge  of  the  pier  and  deluging  tne  feet 
of  the  excited  watchers.  He  wished  Lady 
Eleanor  could  have  been  with  him  to  see 
it,  instead  of  sitting  with  such  resolute 
patience    in   that   dreadful    room.      He 
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mourned  over  her  youth  and  resolutely 
repressed  vitality  with  a  regret  which  he 
might  have  felt  for  some  magnificently 
endowed  hawk  or  sea-bird  debarred  from 
its  natural  right  of  flying.  It  was  not  her 
husband's  fault,  seeing  that  he  was  de- 
barred also ;  but  our  friend  had  got  into 
that  state  of  exasperation  when  no  man 
can  boast  of  being  perfectly  just,  and  he 
resented  it  as  if  it  had  been. 

It  was  dusk  by  the  time  he  returned, 
the  sea  and  his  own  thoughts  having  led 
him  further  than  he  had  intended.  Those 
thoughts  had  brought  him,  at  any  rate,  to 
one  definite  conclusion,  and  that  was,  that 
he  would  leave  Viareggio  the  next  day. 
When  a  position  is  plainly  untenable,  the 
only  thing,  he  said  to  himself,  to  do  is  to 
beat  a  retreat  in  as  good  order  as  possible. 
He  was  just  entering  the  hotel  when, 
greatly  to  his  surprise,  he  almost  brushed 
against  Mile.  Riaz,  who  was  coming  hastily 
in  the  opposite  direction.  She  passed 
him  without  speaking  or  apparently  notic- 
ing his  presence,  and  he  pursued  his  way 
up-stairs  to  the  sitting-room. 

Here  he  found  LsSy  Eleanor  with  her 
little  girl  on  her  lap,  silently  turning  over 
a  picture-book  which  was  one  of  Jan's 
special  possessions.  Algernon  Gathers 
lay  upon  the  sofa,  staring  at  the  ceiling 
with  an  expression  of  pettish  disgust, 
which  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  remove 
from  his  face  when  he  turned  to  look  at 
the  new  comer.  There  was  such  an  evi- 
dent tension  about  the  whole  atmosphere 
that  the  colonel  decided  that  it  would  be 
wisest  for  him  to  keep  as  much  as  pos- 
sible out  of  the  way,  lest  his  presence 
should  provoke  an  explosion,  and  accord- 
ingly he  announced  his  intention  of  dining 
that  night  at  the  table  d'hSte,  This  inten- 
tion he  was  unable  to  carry  out,  there 
proving  to  be  no  table  d^h6te.  He  did  so 
tar  realize  it  as  to  dine  down-stairs  in  a 
room  opening  upon  the  back  regions  of 
the  hotel,  where  he  was  served  upon  a 
round-topped  marble  table,  which  at  some 
period  of  its  existence  had  been  white, 
and  where  he  presently  discovered  that 
the  Catherses'  footman  and  valet  were  his 
neighbors  at  a  similar  one  close  by.  De- 
cidedly, he  said  to  himself,  the  situation 
was  becoming  impossible. 

CHAPTER  in. 

He  was  a  long  time  that  night  getting 
to  sleep.  His  resolution  sat  heavy  upon 
his  breast ;  his  imagination,  too,  persisted 
in  following  the  further  proceedings  of 
the  travellers  after  he  should  have  quitted 
them.    At  last  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep, 


from  which  he  was  awakened  by  a  sudden 
tapping  at  his  door,  and  by  a  voice  calling 
loudly, ''  Colonel  Lawrence  !  Colonel  Law- 
rence ! " 

He  started  up  wide  awake  in  an  instant 
The  room  was  pitch-dark,  there  was  a  sul- 
phurous smell,  and  the  voice  at  the  door 
was  still  calling  insistently. 

•*  Is  that  V£7t/,  Lady  Eleanor?  "  he  cried 
in  a  tone  of  profound  astonishment. 

"Yes,  it  is  1.  Thank  God,  you  are 
awake !  I  was  so  afraid  the  door  was 
locked,  and  that  I  could  never  make  you 
hear  me.  Get  up,  please,  and  dress.  The 
house  is  on  fire. 

"  On  fire  I    And  you  ?  are  you  safe  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  sate.  But  hurry,  please 
hurry ! " 

"Is  every  one  else  safe?  Where  is 
Jan  ?  " 

"Jan  is  safe  too.  I  left  her  outside 
with  the  servants." 

"And  you  came  back  to  call  me?" 
Then,  before  she  could  answer,  "Don't 
stay,  I  implore  you,"  he  added.  "  Get  out 
of  doors.  For  God*s  sake,  run  no  risks ! 
I  will  be  with  you  in  a  minute." 

He  had  by  this  time  nearly  got  into  his 
clothes.  Outside  he  could  hear  a  rapid 
scurrying  to  and  fro  of  feet,  and  see  a  dull 
glow  shining  redly  upon  some  bushes. 

Finishing  his  toilette  by  thrusting  his 
feet  into  his  boots,  minus  the  stockings 
which  he  failed  to  find,  he  hastened  down 
the  stairs,  which  were  fortunately  close  at 
hand.  Smoke  was  bursting  out  of  the 
various  apertures,  but  there  being  little 
wood,  the  house  did  not  blaze  as  an  En- 
glish one  would  have  done.  He  heard 
a  dull  crackling  noise  overhead  as  if  it 
were  burning  from  the  roof  downward. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  Lady  Eleanor 
was  standing.    She  was  very  pale,  but 

fave  a  look  of  sudden  relief  as  he  joined 
er.    She  had  a  large  cloak  thrown  over 
her  arm. 

Apparently  the  conflagration  was  pro- 
ceeding more  rapidly  at  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  for  the  light  upon  the  trees  and 
bushes  was  stronger.  Several  fibres 
passed  them  rushing  along  in  that  direc- 
tion, some  carrying  pieces  of  furniture; 
one  woman  who  had  saved  a  bedroom  ju^ 
was  carefully  bearing  it  away  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  the  fire. 

"Where  is  your  husband?"  he  en- 
quired. 

"On  the  piaMsa,  I  must  go  to  him  at 
once,  for  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  wraps 
enough  on.  I  brought  away  this  cloak  on 
purpose." 

He  took  it  from  her  and  they  hastened 
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towards  the  groups  of  people  gathered  in 
front  of  the  house. 

"  How  was  it  found  out? "  he  asked,  as 
they  were  hurrying  along. 

"It  was  Algernon  who  gave  the  warn- 
ing. 

**  How  was  that  ?    Was  he  awake  ? " 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  **  No,  he  was 
asleep  in  his  dressing-room.  Mile.  Riaz 
came  to  his  door  and  woke  him." 

**  And  you  ?  " 

^  I  was  not  asleep,  thank  God !  and 
heard  her.  If  I  had  been,'*  she  shuddered 
violently  and  paused,  then,  after  a  moment, 
*'  Oh,  I  mus/  tell  you ;  it  is  too  dreadful ! 
Do  you  know  what  she  told  him?  She 
told  him  that  I  had  already  gone ;  that  I 
bad  left  the  house.'* 

"Good  heavens!  And  he  believed 
her  ?  " 

"  He  must  have  done  so.  I  sprang  up 
and  got  hold  of  Jan,  who  was  sleeping  in 
the  next  room.  Then  I  ran  to  his  room 
to  see  if  I  could  help  him  to  dress,  but  he 
was  already  gone.  That  is  what  makes 
ixie  so  afraia  tliat  he  has  not  enough  wraps 
on. 

John  Lawrence  said  no  more.  To  his 
mind  it  suggested  <juite  difiEerent  reflec- 
tions, which  he  refrained  from  specifying. 

They  were  by  this  time  close  to  where 
the  groups  of  people  were  standing.  Hav- 
ing seen  Lady  Eleanor  in  the  vicinity  of 
her  own  servants,  the  colonel  hastened 
away  to  see  whether  he  could  make  him- 
self of  use.  A  number  of  men  were  stand- 
ing in  a  cluster  gazing  with  much  interest 
at  the  fire,  and  gesticulating  energetically, 
but  without  an  idea,  apparentlv,  of  render- 
ing any  more  practical  assistance.  By 
dint  of  straining  his  limited  Italian  to  the 
uttermost,  and  of  flinging  himself  energet- 
ically into  the  work,  he  induced  half  a 
dozen  of  them  to  assist  in  organizing  a 
line  of  buckets  to  the  tank  in  the  garden. 
The  idea,  which  apparently  had  not  oc- 
curred to  any  of  the  lookers-on,  was  at  last 
taken  up  with  some  spirit,  and  a  sufficient 
discharge  of  water  directed  towards  a 
given  point  to  hinder  the  advance  of  the 
conflagration.  There  was  apparently  no 
one  else  to  issue  any  orders ;  the  unfortu- 
nate woman  who  had  shown  them  to  their 
rooms  was  rushing  about  half -dressed,  ap- 
pealing alternately  to  every  one  she  met 
and  being  equally  disregarded  by  all. 
Fire-engines  or  any  organization  for  ex- 
tinguishing conflagrations  there  were  evi- 
dently none. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  was 
standing  a  little  apart,  superintending  the 
operations  from  a  distance,  when  a  figure 


came  suddenly  rushing  towards  him,  and 
Lady  Eleanor  almost  flew  into  his  arms, 
clinging  to  him,  and  all  but  embracing 
him  in  ner  vehemence. 

**  Colonel  Lawrence,  John,  help  me ! 
For  God's  sake  help  me,"  she  moaned 
convulsively. 

**  Elly  1  Are  you  hurt  ?  "  he  cried,  the 
old  name  so  long  disused  Instinctively 
springing  to  his  lips  in  his  alarm. 

**  No,  no.  It  is  Jan  1  She  is  lost.  I 
cannot  And  her.    God  help  me  !  " 

"  Jan  lost  ?  impossible  !  Where  did  you 
see  her  last?  She  is  with  some  of  the 
servants." 

**  No,  I  have  asked  them  all.  Peacock 
went  back  to  try  to  get  my  dressing-case, 
finding  that  the  fire  did  not  seem  to  be 
gaining,  and  left  her  standing  there.  None 
of  the  others  were  responsible  for  her,  and 
she  ran  away  presently  as  they  thought  to 
join  her  father,  but  he  has  not  seen  her. 
Oh,  John,  speak  to  me  !  tell  me  where 
she  can  be?  My  heart  is  bursting  with 
terror." 

"  Not  far  off,  you  may  be  sure.  Don't* 
give  way.     Be  calm.     Be  like  yourself." 

"Oh,  I  cannot  I  That  woman  —  I  am 
haunted  with  thoughts  of  my  little  Jan  in 
her  power.  She  detests  me,  and  would  do 
anyttiing  in  the  world  to  spite  me.  But 
we  are  losing  time.  For  God*s  sake  go, 
go!  Call  all  those  people  together  and 
offer  them  a  reward !  offer  a  thousand 
pounds !  anything  if  they  will  find  her.  I 
have  no  one  to  turn  to  but  you.  Oh  Jan ! 
my  little  Jan  ! " 

"  Don't  terrify  yourself  so.  Believe  me, 
we  shall  find  ner,"  he  said  confidently. 
"  I  pledge  vou  my  word  that  we  shall." 

She  looKed  up  at  him,  as  if  trying  to 
catch  hope  from  his  belief. 

"You  really  think  so?  You  are  not 
saying  so  only  to  comfort  me  ?  "  she  said 
earnestly. 

"  No,  I  am  sure  of  it.  Only  keep  calm 
till  I  come  back.  I  promise  not  to  do  so 
till  I  have  found  her." 

"If  I  could  think  so!  Oh,  Jan,  my 
darling,  my  treasure,  my  little  comfort ! 
If  God  would  have  let  me  die  first !  "  she 
moaned. 

The  agonized  tone  sent  a  thrill  through 
her  hearer's  heart.  "  Hush,  hush,  tor 
God's  sake  keep  calm ! "  he  cried.  "  Trust 
me,  I  will  bring  her  to  you.  You  are 
trembling  so  that  you  can  hardly  stand. 
Sit  down  there.  Trust  me;  you  may 
indeed." 

He  placed  her  upon  one  of  the  garden 
seats,  and  broke  away,  every  nerve  tin- 
gling with  the  impassioned  clinging  of  her 
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hands.  Though  he  had  abstained  from 
letting  her  see  it,  bis  great  fear  was  that 
the  child  might  have  stayed,  from  igno- 
rance or  curiosity,  too  close  to  the  burning 
building,  and  have  been  injured  by  the 
falling  stones  or  beams,  with  this  idea 
he  carefully  made  the  circuit  of  the  house, 
examining  every  corner,  and  entering  it 
for  some  distance,  regardless  of  the  vol- 
umes of  smoke  which  now  penetrated 
every  portion  of  it.  He  met  some  of  the 
servants  from  time  to  time,  scouring  the 
place  in  all  directions  and  making  the  air 
ring  with  the  child's  name.  One  of  the 
men  whom  he  Questioned  remembered 
having  last  seen  her  standing  upon  the 
path  which  led  from  the  hotel  to  the  sea. 
His  master  was  only  a  little  further  on 
upon  the  same  path,  and  he  had  therefore 
concluded,  he  said,  that  the  child  was  un- 
der his  care. 

This  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  colo- 
nePs  thoughts,  and  he  went  down  to  the 
shore  and  carefully  retraced  all  his  steps 
of  the  previous  afternoon.  It  was  by  this 
time  beginning  to  get  light,  and  a  pale 
glow  was  breaking  over  the  sea  against 
which  he  could  distinguish  the  three  piers, 
the  two  further  ones  between  which  the 
harbor  lay,  and  a  smaller  one,  built  upon 
light  wooden  posts  and  destined  for  the 
service  of  the  bathers.  He  walked  to  the 
end  of  this,  and  carefully  examined  the 
edge  of  the  shore  in  both  directions.  Here 
and  there  white  bundles  of  foam  had  col- 
lected in  the  pockets  of  sand,  and  he  felt 
a  sick  terror  of  at  any  moment  seeing  a 
little  face  looking  up  at  him  from  the 
midst  of  one  of  them,  a  small  white  face 
with  grey  staring  eyes. 

He  spent  an  hour  or  more  in  the  search, 
while  the  sun  crept  gradually  up  from  be- 
hind the  mountains,  and  the  west  grew 
first  yellow  and  then  gold.  He  was  only 
half  dressed,  he  had  just  lost  everything  he 
had  with  him  ;  he  had  not  an  iciea  where 
he  was  going  to  sleep  that  night,  but  still 
he  went  on  doggedly.  He  would  not  go 
back,  he  told  himself.  If  he  failed  to  find 
the  child,  the  police  —  if  such  function- 
aries existed  in  Viareggio  —  must  be  set 
upon  the  track.  He  himself  would  scour 
all  Europe,  but  he  would  find  her.  The 
thought  of  her  mother's  face  haunted  him 
incessantly.  Rather  than  meet  it  without 
her,  he  would  never,  he  said  to  himself, 
see  it  at  all  again. 

He  sought  at  first  hopefully,  then  wildly, 
despairingly,  as  the  wife  and  friends  of 
Shelley  sought  him  fifty  years  earlier  over 
the  same  ground.  It  was  light  enouc^h 
now  to  see  everything  with  perfect  dis- 


tinctness. A  pale  violet  mist  shrouded 
the  lower  ridge  of  the  hills,  and  against 
this  pallid  background  the  black  smoke 
from  the  burning  house  rolled  away  south- 
ward in  inkv  volumes.  By  this  time  alarm 
was  beginnmg  to  gain  possession  of  him. 
If  in  the  broad  daylight  the  child  contin- 
ued undiscovered,  it  would  certainly  seem 
as  if  some  evil  chance  had  befallen  her. 
An  intense  longing  to  hear  the  sound  of 
her  little  high-pitched  voice  haunted  him. 
Ever  since  he  had  known  little  Jan  he  had 
been  fond  of  her,  but  now  to  see  her  alive 
seemed  the  one  thing  on  earth  he  craved 
—  the  thing  which  he  would  gladly  die  to 
obtain. 

He  was  turning  away  at  last,  his  heart 
like  lead  in  his  oreast,  when  he  noticed 
that  the  door  of  one  of  the  bathing-boxes, 
already  mentioned,  was  slightly  ajar.  It 
seemed  unlikely  that  the  child,  in  the  dead 
of  night,  would  have  had  the  sense  to  seek 
out  so  safe  an  asylum  for  herself.  It  was 
too  near,  too  simple,  too  prosaically  satis- 
factory to  be  probable ;  still,  in  despair 
rather  than  hope,  he  pushed  the  door 
open  and  went  in. 

It  seemed  perfectly  empty,  and,  having 
looked  round  with  that  sinking  of  the  heart 
which  the  extinguishing  of  a  hope,  even 
a  foolish  one,  produces,  he  was  going  out 
again,  when  his  ear  caught  a  faint  sound 
from  behind  the  door.  He  turned  hastily 
round,  and  there  —  upon  a  heap  of  loose 
shavings  and  pieces  of  calico  swept  to- 
gether by  the  workmen,  as  soundly  and 
satisfactorily  asleep  as  though  in  her  own 
bed  in  the  nursery  —  lay  the  cause  of  all 
his  trouble,  her  black  eyelashes  glued  to 
her  little  pale  cheeks,  her  small  mouth 
even  in  sleep  keeping  its  pronounced  air 
of  baby  self-possession. 

The  poor  colonel  uttered  something 
very  like  a  howl  of  exultation.  Flinging 
himself  beside  the  child,  he  caught  her  in 
excited  arms  as  a  father  might  have  done, 
and  hugged  her  again  and  again  with 
transport. 

As  usual.  Miss  Jan  took  the  situation 
with  extreme  composure. 

"  Mutht  I  get  up  ?  "  she  enquired,  rub- 
bing a  pair  of  sleepy  eyes,  and  exhibiting 
no  surprise  at  all  at  the  position  in  which 
she  found  herself. 

**  Get  up,  you  little  insensible  monster ! 
why  where  cfo  you  imagine  you  are  ?  Do 
you  know  that  poor  mother  is  breaking 
her  heart  about  her  little  Jan  —  that  she 
thinks  her  lost?" 

**  I  couldn't  see  muddle,  so  I  turn *• 

Her  eyes  shut,  and  she  was  asleep  again. 

He  picked  her  up  as  he  might  have 
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done  some  tiny  bundle,  and  rushed  with 
her  in  his  arms  up  the  slope.  No  one 
was  about.  The  Catherses'  servants  were 
searching  the  village,  a  false  report  hav- 
ing directed  attention  there.  The  rest  of 
the  community,  save  a  few  who  had  been 
bribed  to  aid  in  the  search,  were  still 
collected  about  the  smoking  building. 
Stockingless,  hatless,  the  child  like  a  log 
in  his  arms,  the  colonel  hurried  on,  every 
moment  an  hour  till  he  could  put  her  into 
her  mother^s  arms.  Half-way  to  what  had 
vesterday  been  the  hotel,  he  saw  Lady 
Eleanor  coming  miserably  back  from  her 
last  unsuccessful  search.  Seeing  him, 
she  paused,  then  started  vehemently  for- 
ward with  a  cry.  She  had  not  gone  far, 
however,  before,  to  bis  astonishment,  she 
paused  again  and  stood  as  if  glued  to  the 
spot,  her  eyes  riveted  upon  him  and  his 
burden,  her  cheek  blanching  as  though 
she  were  at  the  point  of  death.  Then, 
without  a  word  or  a' cry,  she  flung  out  her 
arms,  staggered  a  few  yards  forward,  and 
before  he  could  reach  her  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  lay  there,  apparently  without 
life  or  movement. 

Not  till  too  late  did  the  reason  dart 
through  his  brain.  The  child  was  so  fast 
asleep  that  he  had  carried  her  at  full 
length  as  he  might  have  done  had  she 
been  dead.  It  was  so  much  the  simplest 
way  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  how 
the  attitude  might  be  misinterpreted. 

'*  But  she  is  well,  she  is  alive,  she  is  all 
right ! "  he  shouted  vehemently.  "  Here, 
wake  up,  Jan ;  show  yourself  to  mother ! " 
he  shook  the  child  into  a  sitting  attitude 
with  unnecessary  violence  in  his  perturba- 
tion. "  Good  God,  what  a  fool  I  was  not 
to  think  of  it ! " 

They  had  reached  the  spot.  For  the 
second  time  that  morning  he  had  her  in 
bis  arms.  After  a  momentary  agony  of 
sleepiness,  Jan  seemed  to  realize  the  sit- 
uation, and  threw  herself  upon  her  mother, 
kissing  and  patting  her  cheek  again  and 
again  with  her  two  little  warm  hands, 
^om  the  first  fainting  fit  of  her  life  Elea- 
nor Catliers  was  roused  by  the  kisses  of 
her  little  daughter.  She  came  to  herself, 
not  with  any  gradual  struggle  into  con- 
sciousness, out  with  a  glad  eager  rush 
into  life,  all  the  woman  and  mother  alive 
and  awake  in  a  moment.  Catching  the 
child  in  her  arms,  she  held  her  in  a  grasp 
which  seemed  as  if  it  could  never  be  un- 
loosed, which  had  in  it  something  of  the 
elemental  passion  of  all  motherhood.  All 
the  agonized  endurance  of  the  last  two 
hours,  all  the  unacknowledged  grief  of 
years,  the  whole  repressed  personality  of 
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the  woman,  seemed  embodied  in  that 
starving,  idolizing  clutch  upon  the  little 
lithe  body,  which  on  its  side  clung  with 
equal  tenacity.  For  the  moment  mother 
and  child  were  one :  joined  in  a  union 
closer  than  any  mere  material  contact. 

At  last  she  lifted  her  head  and  turned 
to  him.  Whether  there  was  a  pitying  re- 
sponse in  his  face  which  touched  afresh 
the  fountain  of  her  tears,  or  whether  it 
was  merely  the  after  effect  of  the  long 
terror  and  fatigue,  suddenly  her  overtaxed 
nerves  gave  way,  and  she  burst  into  a 
passionate  sob. 

*'  Oh,  John,  what  should  I  have  done  if 
you  had  not  been  here  ?  All  my  life  you 
nave  been  helping  me  !  I  am  not  worth 
it,  I  am  not,  indeed  !  '*  she  cried. 

The  broken  accents  gave  him  a  sense 
of  keen  unreasoning  nappiness.  Poor 
fellow !  His  love,  you  see,  had  flourished 
upon  such  sorry  provender.  Honesty  vin- 
dicated itself,  however. 

**  I  did  nothing,"  he  said  hastily.  "  All 
the  rescuing  that  was  done  was  done  by 
herself.  I  found  her  asleep  as  safely  as 
if  she  had  never  left  her  own  cot." 

She  seemed  hardly  to  hear.  Her  tears 
flowed  as  if  once  oi>ened  there  was  no 
limit  to  that  reservoir  from  which  they 
came.  The  self-restraint,  the  stoicism, 
the  settled  calm  of  the  woman  had  broken 
down.  The  flood-gates  were  open  at  last. 
She  seemed  neither  to  know  where  she 
was,  or  who  saw  her.  The  need  for  relief 
had  come.  For  the  moment  it,  and  not 
her  will,  was  the  master. 

He  stood  by,  silent  and  helpless ;  all 
the  love  of  his  life  in  his  honest  eyes,  but 
not  a  word  upon  his  tongue.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  understood  what  was  meant 
by  that  flood;  that  he  could  see,  as  it 
were,  what  was  being  carried  upon  its 
waters.  The  girl's  hopes;  the  young 
wife's  confidence  ;  the  slow  steep  descent 
down  the  hill  of  disillusion ;  and  now  the 
woman's  lot,  pricked  through  and  through 
with  a  thousand  wounds,  each  worse  tor 
its  very  smallness;  more  cruel  than  the 
lot  of  many  a  woman  who  earns  her  chil- 
dren's bread  through  the  pitiless  streets. 
He  longed  to  the  degree  of  pain  to  help 
her ;  to  lift  the  burden,  if  it  were  ever  so 
little,  off  her  shoulders.  His  heart  was 
wrung  with  mingled  pity  and  reverence ; 
pity,  which  made  him  yearn  to  gather  her 
up  into  his  own  strong  arms ;  reverence, 
wnich  made  him  forbear  from  uttering 
even  a  too  sympathetic  word.  The  worst 
was  that  though  he  believed  he  knew  what 
she  was  feeling,  he  was  not  sure.  There 
might  be  other  currents  with  which  his 
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own  sympathy  would  be  at  most  a  doubt- 
ful ingredient.  He  had  that  baffling  sense 
of  remoteness  and  aloofness  which  we  ex- 
perience beside  all  sufferers,  especially 
oeside  those  whom  we  supremely  love; 
whose  troubles  are  our  troubles,  yet  which 
we  are  powerless  often  to  touch  by  so 
much  as  the  tip  of  one^s  fingers.  She  was 
not  at  all  events  thinking  of  him,  and  let 
a  man  be  never  so  generous,  there  is  a 
sting  about  that  reflection  which  adds  its 
own  essentially  private  acuteness  to  every 
other.  What  little  he  could  do  for  her  he 
did  do.  He  waited  patientlv  beside  her 
until  the  first  strength  of  tne  paroxysm 
was  exhausted.  Then  he  took  her  and 
Jan  back  along  the  sloping  Plage,  and  left 
them,  with  an  entreaty  that  they  would  go 
and  rest,  in  the  judicious  hands  of  Mrs. 
Peacock. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
MR.  TWINING'S  LETTERS. 

"  An  odd  thought  strikes  me,  we  shall 
receive  no  letters  in  the  grave."  So  said 
Johnson  in  his  last  illness,  and  to  many  of 
us  the  idea  of  a  time  when  the  postman 
shall  cease  from  knocking  and  the  scribe 
shall  be  at  rest  has  a  certain  charm  in  it 
Even  a  man  who  has  only  been  aboard  ship 
on  a  voyage  enjo^f's  and  benefits  by  this 
respite  from  a  daily  delivery  of  letters. 
From  the  days  of  witty  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Monta^  to  our  own  time,  not  only  are 
letters  written,  but  manv  also  are  pub- 
lished ;  and  the  charming  letters  of  Thack- 
eray just  given  in  Scribner^s  Magazine 
go  far  to  refute  what  it  has  become  the 
custom  to  say,  namely,  that  letter-writing 
is  a  lost  art.  But  so  long  as  letters  are 
written  at  all,  and  there  are  men  and 
women  of  genius,  so  long  letters  must  be 
interesting.  Take  the  recent  letters  of 
Thackeray.  They  are  like  bits  out  of 
"Pendennis,"  or  ••Vanity  Fair."  Never 
expecting  aeain  to  be  blessed  with  another 
production  from  the  author  of  "  Esmond," 
we  are  suddenly  surprised  with  a  gift  in 
Thackeray's  very  best  style,  and  a  revela- 
tion of  him  in  nis  happiest  and  kindest 
mood.  How  entirely  Thackera^an  they 
are !  He  brings  himself  back  again  among 
us.  We  see  again  his  manly  presence, 
his  broad  shoulders,  his  leonine  head,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  above  all  we 
hear  him  talk  again,  or,  to  use  his  own 
adoption  into  our  tongue  of  a  French 
woixi,  we  are  amused  whilst  he  ^^persi- 
flates."    Underlying  his  humor  there  is 


the  old  doubt  of  human  nature  which  runs 
like  a  distinct  vein  through  all  Thack- 
eray's writings.  Though  it  be  true,  as 
Madame  de  Maintenon  said,  that  Us  morts 
fCicrivent pasy  yet  here  we  have  letters  as 
from  Thackeray's  grave;  and  assuredly 
they  do  honor  to  him,  and  show  how 
uncler  a  surface  sometimes  rough,  and 
even  unkind,  there  lay  a  warm  and  even 
gentle  heart. 

No  letters  in  the  grave !  There  is  a 
sense  of  desertion  and  loneliness  in  the 
very  idea.  It  is  an  awful  dignity,  this 
lying  in  state  for  ages,  no  one  taking  note 
of  us.  We  are  cast  off  until  Time  shall 
fiing  his  scythe  away,  and  the  great  rattling 
of  bones  shall  reach  our  startled  ear. 

It  is  the  wonderful  and  tender  sympa- 
thy with  humanity  which  makes  for  genius 
a  nome  in  every  heart,  and  certainly  these 
letters  of  Thaciceray  add  to  his  claim  upon 
us.  He  hath  made  pleasant  hours  for  us. 
By  his  strong-winged  genius  he  has  lifted 
us  out  of  the  dun-colored  ordinary  thoughts 
of  life  into  his  creations,  and  cheated  us 
for  a  time  into  a  belief  that  with  him  is 
the  realy  and  not  with  the  world  around 
us. 

The  art  of  writing  letters  as  you  talk  is 
rare.  A  man  must  picture  his  correspon- 
dent as  present,  and  let  himself  go,  so  to 
say,  that  his  thoughts  may  flow  through 
his  pen  as  fast  as  they  are  created.  He 
may  digress,  or  wander  as  in  easy  after- 
dinner  converse.    If 

Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander, 
Let  it  wander  as  it  will, 

so  in  good  letters  there  should  be  no  aim 
in  one  set  direction,  but  we  should  be 
always  turning  down  odd  corners  and  up 
quaint  lanes.  Lamb's  letters  are  delicious 
in  this  respect,  and  admirably  reflect  his 
odd,  out-of-the-way  humors.  They  never 
suggest  his  sitting  down  to  write  a  letter, 
but  rather  the  talk  he  was  having  in  his 
little  parlor. 

All  these  thoughts  about  letters  were 
suggested  by  a  thin  little  volume  e^ravely 
bound  in  black,  printed  on  the  brightest 
of  white  papers,  and  issuing  from  that 
house  in  Albemarle  Street  out  of  which 
so  many  good  things  have  come.  It  is  a 
volume  of  letters,  written  bv  a  clergyman 
of  the  last  century,  before  tne  steam  whis- 
tle broke  the  drum  of  our  ears,  before  we 
asked  the  driver  of  the  plough  what  was 
his  opinion  on  foreign  affairs,  and  long 
before  the  damnable  period  in  which  elo- 
ouence  and  common  sense  were  first 
divorced. 

It  is  easier  to  feel  than  to  define  the 
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charm  of  the  letters  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Twining,  once  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Col- 
chester. In  reading  them  you  feel  your- 
self at  once  admitted  into  the  society  of  a 
man  much  above  the  average  —  a  man  of 
culture,  with  a  vein  of  original  fancy,  and 
with  a  certain  delicate  sense  of  humor. 
With  apparent  gentleness  there  is  no  lack 
of  spirit  in  him,  and  with  admirable  criti- 
cal power  there  is  no  cynicism,  and  no 
absence  of  enthusiasm  for  objects  worthy 
of  it.  The  volumes  are  a  genuine  contn- 
bution  to  literature,  and  will  afford  a  solace 
in  the  afternoon  of  life  to  many  a  weary 
man,  seeking  to  forget  the  too  urgent  pres- 
ent and  to  bask  for  a  little  in  a  past  and 
refined  atmosphere.  "  Give  me  my  Hor- 
ace, my  dear  B ,  and  a  glass  of  claret, 

and  I  ask  nothing  of  any  man."  Such 
were  the  words  of  John  Sheehan,  who 
wrote  under  the  nom  de  flume  of  the 
**  Irish  Whiskey-Drinker,"  and  who  was 
one  of  the  children  of  the  world,  till  he 
went  out  of  it.  Simple,  unaffected,  kindly, 
with  a  quick  wit  and  a  merry  smile,  he 
spoke  the  truth  of  himself  when  he  rated 
thus  highly  his  classic  taste.  Thomas 
Twinine  was  similariy  saturated  with 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  let  the  new 
spirit  of  the  age  say  what  it  will,  it  breaks 
its  head  against  all  experience  if  it  assert 
that  there  is  not  a  special  character,  a 
high  ideal,  given  to  the  man  who  has  drunk 
deeply  of  classic  lore.  "  Qassical  quota- 
tion is,"  or  was,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  *^  the 
parole  of  literary  men  all  over  the  world." 
"  Literature  leads  to  everything,  pro- 
vided that  you  quit  it,"  said  a  Frenchman 
in  bitter  earnest ;  and  Sir  George  Trevel- 

rn  calls  this  the  saddest  thing  he  knew, 
venture  to  differ  from  him,  and  think 
that  if  the  knowledge  of  the  classics,  or 
the  mastery  of  literature  led  to  wealth,  we 
should  never  have  had  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton, or  Dante.  It  is  only  when  letters 
are  totally  divorced  from  money,  and  when 
painting  is  done  for  the  love  oi  itself,  that 
we  can  expect  a  **  Penseroso,"  or  a  sun- 
set by  Claude.  Here,  as  in  everything 
else,  you  cannot  have  your  cake  and  eat  it. 
Why  are  first  works  oi  writers  mostly  the 
best.'  Because  they  are  thrown  forth 
from  pure  love  of  writing. 

So  these  delightful  letters  of  Mr.  Twin- 
ing *  are  delightful,  precisely  because  he 
took  delight  in  writing  them.  If  a  thine 
is  done  for  the  love  of  it,  it  will  reveal 
and  distribute  some  of  this  spirit ;  if  it  is 
done,  as  per  agreement,  for  five  hundred 

*  Or  Twinning,  as  the  Pembrokeshire  branch  of  the 
faisiiy  wrote  it,  adhering  probably  to  the  ancient  mode 
of  speaking  the  oame. 
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pounds,  it  will  reveal  and  pass  on  some  of 
that  feeling.  Mr.  Twining's  letters  were 
the  overflow  of  a  rich  and  cultivated  mind. 
There  was  no   writing  for  the  press,  no 

fmnter's  devil  sitting  in  the  passage,  no 
atent  idea  of  so  much  per  line.  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  imply  that  there  is 
anything  wrong,  anything  dishonoring  to 
a  man,  in  writing  for  money  1  All  I  con- 
tend for  is,  that  the  higher  the  motive  the 
better  the  work.  We  all  remember  Thack- 
eray^s  delicious  thrust  at  Samuel  Phillips 
in  his  "Essay  on  Thunder  and  Small 
Beer :  "  "  Ah  !  the  sly  dog,  he  has  found 
out  that  authors  write  for  money."  But 
Thackeray  could  afford  to  say  this,  for 
had  be  written  for  money  alone  we  might 
have  had  five  or  six  times  the  quantity  of 
work  from  him  which  we  now  possess ;  but 
happily  he  never  wrote,  except  when  the 
spirit  moved  him.  He  is  a  glorious  in- 
stance, in  these  later  days,  of  a  creator  of 
the  highest  order  of  work,  conveyed  in 
the  most  perfect  English  ;  hence  his  posi- 
tion in  English  literature  is  assured ;  and 
he  will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  stand 
higher  even  than  PMelding,  when  by  dis- 
tance we  get  clear  of  the  Tittle  mountains 
which  at  present  interfere  with  a  just  per- 
ception of  the  relative  height  of  these  two 
great  writers. 

Pope  only  received  seven  pounds  for 
"  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  and  I  think  one 
thousand  guineas  for  the  "  Odyssey  ; "  but 
in  which  of  these  two  compositions  was 
his  heart  ?  Pope  may  not  be  much  read 
now,  in  an  age  given  up  to  the  unreal,  and 
to  the  burlesque  of  literature;  but  if  he 
be  read  at  all,  it  is  for  his  **  Rape  "  rather 
than  for  his  **  Odyssey." 

In  all  literary  work  done  for  the  love  of 
it,  there  is  that  unaiming  charm  which  is 
diffused  through  it,  to  which  we  at  once 
give  welcome,  because  it  is  not  demanded. 
The  '*  take  me  or  leave  me  "  is  more  invit- 
ing than  the  conscious  claim  upon  us.  Let 
us  run  hastily  through  Mr.  Twining^s  let- 
ters and  cull  a  few  passages  to  satisfy  the 
reader  that  we  are  not  claiming  his  interest 
in  them  without  solid  grounds.  Let  us 
picture  Mr.  Twining  in  nis  library  at  Col- 
chester. He  has  just  got  hold  of  Dr. 
Johnson *s  "  Lives  of  the  Poets."  All  so- 
ciety had  been  talking  about  it  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  in  1 784  he  writes  to  his 
brother  of  these  "  Lives,"  that  "  the  best 
thing  in  all  his  book  (Johnson's)  is,  in  my 
opinion,  his  critique  upon  Cowley,  or 
rather  upon  what  I  think  he  calls  the  met- 
aphysical style  of  poetry,"  and  adds  :  — 

Johnson's  mind  is  fettered  with  prejudices, 
civil,  poetical,  religious,  and  even  supersti- 
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tious.  As  a  reasoner,  he  is  nothing.  He  has 
not  the  least  tincture  of  the  esprit  philosophiqut 
upon  any  subject.  He  is  not  a  poet,  nor  has 
any  taste  for  what  is  properly  called  poetry ; 
for  imagination,  enthusiasm,  etc.  His  poetry 
—  I  mean  what  he  esteems  such  —  is  only 
good  sense  put  into  good  metre.  He  sees  no 
promise  of  Milton's  genius  in  his  juvenile 
poems.*  He  feels  no  beauties  in  Mr.  Gray's 
odes.  .  .  .  With  all  this,  Dr.  Johnson  is 
always  entertaining,  never  trite  or  dull.  .  .  . 
Without  being  philosophical  or  deep,  he  has 
his  originalities  of  thought,  and  his  own  way 
of  seeing  things  and  making  you  see  them. 
.  .  .  There  is  in  him  no  echo. 

A  hundred  years  have  passed  since  a  con- 
temporary of  Johnson  wrote  thus  of  him  ; 
but  has  not  this  criticism  been  endorsed 
by  time  ? 

Again,  how  refreshing  it  is  to  meet  with 
a  man  who  demolishes  the  levelling  spirit 
of  his  age  so  thoroughly  as  this  country 
clergyman  does :  — 

A  man  who  likes  levelling  in  society,  selon 
moi^  has  as  bad  taste  as  a  man  who  likes  a 
level  country.  For  my  part,  I  would  not  like 
to  live  upon  the  surface  of  a  wash-ball ;  give 
me  your  ups  and  downs,  moral  and  physical ; 

and  in  another  passage  he  says  —  I  think 
of  the  French  people :  **  This  despotism 
of  his  Majesty  the  people,  I  cannot  endure 
it." 

All  cultivated  men  of  refined  mind  have 
ever  agreed  with  Horace,  **  Odi  profanum 
vuleus  et  arceo."  The  profanum  vulgus 
itself,  when  it  comes  to  be  properly  edu- 
cated, acknowledges  it  has  no  love  for  its 
ancient  ignorance.  It  belongs  to  a  few 
public  men  of  modern  times  from  selftsh 
motives  to  flatter  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  and  pretend  that  power  resides 
with  it;  but  power  only  resides  with  it  by 
virtue  of  its  immense  physical  force,  and 
thus  these  flatterers  bring  to  the  front  the 
lower  instead  of  the  higher  attributes  of 
men.  It  is  no  honor  to  that  minister  of 
England  who  promoted  the  last  Franchise 
Bill,  which  allows  a  man  to  vote  who  can- 
not even  sign  his  name.  And  if  I  were  a 
member  of  Parliament,  I  would  bring  for- 
ward annually  a  motion,  till  a  wholesome 
change  was  effected,  and  every  man  struck 
off  the  franchise  who  could  not  read  or 
write.  But  there  are  some  people,  who, 
as  the  Times  once  observed,  think  that  a 
eood  subject,  like  a  proof  print,  should  be 
found  unlettered. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Twining's 
banter  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Burney,  who  was 
making  rather  slow  progress  in  his  *•  His- 
tory of  Music." 

Ohl  but  now  I  must  scold  you  a  little. 


Why  you  really  talk  about  your  opus  magnum 
in  a  very  cavalier  way,  as  if  vou  did  not  care  a 
farthing  whether  you  ever  nnished  it  or  not  I 
I  tell  you  plainly,  I  shall  not  suffer  this. 
Why,  prav  now,  what  is  the  matter?  What 
are  you  afraid  of  ?  (The  lamb  giving  the  lion 
a  lecture  upon  courage :  smoke  him  i )  Is  not 
the  worst  half  of  your  labor  over  ?  and  have 
you  not  got  with  great  credit  through  the  most 
unpopular,  unpromising,  and  dry  part  of  it.' 
What  the  deuce,  then,  should  make  yon  shrink 
now,  when  almost  all  drudgery,  and  gropcry, 
and  pokery  is  over ;  when  you  have  plenty  of 
materials  to  produce,  and  every  step  will  bring 
you  into  a  more  pleasurable  country,  where 
you  may  have  recourse  to  your  own  ideas  and 
taste,  which  no  man  can  have  filched  from 
you,  and  where  you  will  be  original,  etc 
rray,  good  Mr.  llaziness,  think  of  this,  and 
jump  up,  and  rub  your  hands,  and  give  your 
breeches  a  hitch  up  and  show  a  little  life  and 
spirit — look  at  met  But  really,  now,  don't 
be  such  a  renegade;  but  when  you  get  into 
your  summer  quarters  do  a  little  something, 
m  a  cool,  comfortable  way,  and  don't  stay  till 
the  devil  drives  you. 

How  playful  is  the  following  announce* 
ment  of  his  own  literary  intentions  !  — 

"  Why  am  I  always  correcting  the  MSS.  of 
others  }  "  —  Because,  sir,  I  am  a  mighty  good- 
natured,  obliging  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  always 
ready  to  lend  mv  friends  my  sp>ectacles,  such 
as  they  are ;  and  then  I  am  not  so  very  good- 
humored  but  that  I  have  a  very  pretty  gift  of 
faultfinding.  "Why do  I  write  nothing  mv- 
self?"  —  Why,  I  do  intend,  if  I  live  and  do 
well  (though  I  believe  I  shall  not  do  well  in 
that  case),  to  write  fifty  things;  the  first  of 
which  will  be  a  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Poetics,^  with  notes  that  will  be  a  treasure  of 
erudition,  taste,  criticism,  etc.,  etc  1  But  you 
need  not  advertise  this  yet.  Then  my  35th 
book  of  Pliny,  my  musical  treatise,  etc.,  you'll 
see — you'll  see — one  of  these  days.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  I  have  so  many  things  to  read 
that  I  have  no  time  to  write. 

But  he  did  finish  his  work  on  Aristotle, 
and  his  nephew  tells  us  that  his  failure  of 
health  alone  deprived  us  of  his  work  on 
Pliny.  He  was  a  man  of  somewhat  deli- 
cate health,  liable  to  variation  of  spirits : 
"Sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower," he 
says,  *'as  things  strike  me;  I  am  ytan 
qui  rit,  et  yean  qui  pleure^  A  suscep- 
tible man,  with  highly  strung  nerves, 
keenly  alive  to  melody  and  to  beauty  of 

*  This,  I  am  happy  to  say,  he  did  aocompHth,  and  I 
have  heard  him  speak  seriously  of  Pliny.  The  trouble 
that  **  Aristotle"  gave  him,  and  the  declining  state  of 
his  heahh,  prevented  his  undertaking  any  other  work. 
—  R.  T..  1818. 

After  his  death  the  whole  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his 
**  Aristotle  "  was  sold,  and  a  seoona  edition  in  8vo.  was 

eublished  by  his  nephew  and  literary  executor,  tb« 
Lev.  Daniel  Twining,  late  rector  of  Tberfield  —  R.  T., 
18S1. 
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all  sorts,  and  havinc^in  himself  a  harmony 
of  parts  which  rendered  him  a  delightful 
companion. 

Here  is  an  odd  invocation :  — 

No ;  may  I  he  laid  all  the  rest  of  my  life 
upon  the  rack  of  the  Greek  diagram,  stretched 
out  until  my  head  touch  Nete  and  my  toes 
Proslambanomenos,  like  St  Lawrence  upon 
his  ipridiron,  with  all  the  crossbars  of  the  scale 
flaymg  my  poor  back,  and  the  vulture  of  curi- 
osity gnawing  my  liver. 

This  invocation  occurs  in  a  letter  on  an- 
cient dramatic  music,  in  which  Mr.  Twin- 
ing broaches  some  theories  about  the 
Greek  tragedians  worth  the  attention  of 
those  who  see  nothing  but  what  is  sublime 
in  them. 

Here  is  a  letter  on  the  acquittal  of  Lord 
George  Gordon  which  anticipates  the 
present  age  of  indifiEerentism :  — 

Colchester,  February  la,  1781. 
And  so  Lord  George  Gordon  is  acquitted, 
and  all  the  world  seems  as  much  delighted  as 
if  he  had  been  the  most  innocent  and  most 
oppressed  of  men !  Now,  for  my  part,  I  can- 
not get  myself  to  be  the  least  glad  about  the 
matter;  and  I  do  think  you  feel  much  as  I  do. 
AVhat  *•  legal"  treason  is  —  high  or  low  —  I 
know  not;  nor  whether  this  man  has  been 
guilty  of  it  or  not.  One  thing  is  tolerably 
clear  to  me — that  the  good  of  society,  the 
safety  of  society,  fairly  requires  that  any  man 
who  does  what  he  did  should  be  hanged,  call 
it  treason  or  call  it  anything  else.  What  is  to 
become  of  us  if  any  man  may  with  impunity 
assemble  40,000  people,  and  tell  them  that  the 
King  had  broken  his  coronation  oath,  1.^., 
that  they  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance  ? 
But  it  is  the  sweetest,  best-humored,  and  most 
compassionate  age  that  we  live  in  I  There 
are  now  no  crimes ;  they  are  all  frailties,  mis- 
fortunes. There  were  the  "unfortunate" 
Perreaus,  the  **  unfortunate  "  Dr.  Dodd ;  here 
is  an  "  unfortunate  "  young  nobleman.  Forg- 
ing a  note  and  raising  a  sedition  are  unlucky 
accidents  to  which  every  man  is  liable,  just  as 
he  may  fall  down  and  break  his  leg.  If  I  was 
a  satirist,  and  had  a  mind  to  say  a  very  severe 
thing,  supported  by  some  truth,  I  would  say 
that  the  present  age  has  left  itself  but  one  vir- 
tue—  humanity;  and  that  it  has  turned  into  a 
vice  by  its  abuse  of  it  I  —  Yours,  T.  T. 

Of  indifferentism  we  have  in  this  age 
an  unpleasing  form  in  the  tolerance  of  a 
low  standard  of  manners  amongst  our 
public  men.  The  manners  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  present  Parliament  would 
disgrace  a  vestry  meeting.  Tolerance  of 
such  want  of  decency  beeets  familiarity 
with  it,  till  the  sense  of  decency  gets 
blunted. 

Here  is  an  interesting  defence  of  Swift, 
which  gives  a  good  idea  of  Mr.  Twining's 
epistolary  style :  — 


i6S 

As  for 's  indignant  defence  of  Swift, 

that  capital  man,  who  has  lately  been  so  un- 
fairly attacked  by  Harris,  Beattie,  etc,  I 
honor  him ;  and  were  I  to  meet  him  in  a  room 
full  of  bishops,  I  would  give  him  both  my 
hands,  and  thank  him  loudly.  I  deny  that 
Swift's  writings  have  any  one  bad  tendency. 
I  deny  that  he  was  a  misanthrope;  but  he 
talked  about  it  so  much  that  the  world  has 
taken  it  upon  his  word.  He  was  a  great 
humorist,  and  they  have  taken  all  he  has  said 
of  himself  as  if  he  were  not  so.  What  con- 
nection is  there  between  indignation  at  the 
vices  of  mankind  and  hatred  of  mankind? 
Oh,  commend  me  to  the  gentle  philanthropists 
and  optimists  of  these  days,  who  think  all  well 
while  they  are  well  themselves  I  But  basia  ; 
pray  now,  agree  with  me  about  all  this.  Your 
hand,  your  hand,  I  will  have  your  hand.  You 
do  love  Swift,  now,  don't  you?  Ay,  ay,  I 
knew  it.  And  yet,  can  you  possibly  love  an 
ill-natured  man?  No.  Ergo,  Swift  was  not 
an  ill-natured  man.     But  I  must  stop. 

Strange  it  is  to  hear  Mr.  Twining  speak 
of  *'the  general  declension  of  the  king- 
dom "  in  1 784.  It  ought  to  make  us  pause 
before  we  accept  the  observation  now  so 
often  made  that  England  is  in  her  iU- 
cadence.  She  has  so  often  appeared  to  be 
at  a  low  ebb,  which  has  so  frequently  pre- 
ceded a  fresh  high  tide  of  prosperity,  that 
we  may  reasonably  hope  when  we  have 
got  rid  of  the  evil  influence  of  a  certain 
politician,  England  may  rise  again.  When 
her  unity  battle,  so  nobly  fought  under 
Lord  Hartington,  is  concluded,  let  us  hope 
with  the  same  success  as  attended  the 
battle  for  unity  in  America,  this  country 
may  start  on  a  fresh  course  of  success. 
It  IS  a  time  of  trial,  and  hereafter,  if  all 
goes  well,  the  nation  will  recognize  the 
immense  service  rendered  to  England  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Times  throughout  the 
strug;gle,  and  by  the  course  taken  by  Lord 
Hartington,  and  those  who  act  with  him. 
In  1688  the  contest  was  for  our  liberties, 
in  1886-7  Jt  is  for  our  unity. 

Strange  to  see  our  olcl  friend  Punch, 
always  hitherto  in  the  van  in  our  national 
movements,  fall  behind  on  this  occasion. 
But  whoever  is  with  us  or  against  us  the 
English  people  is  a  resolute  people ;  and 
unless  we  mistake  their  temper  on  this 
occasion,  no  American  in  his  last  keen 
battle  for  unity  was  more  bent  than  the 
English  people  now  to  fight  to  the  death 
against  Mr.  Gladstone's  dismemberment 
scheme.  Mr.  Gladstone  can  only  win  by 
the  aid  of  ignorance,  and  his  victory  would 
be  fatal  to  his  own  fame  in  the  page  of 
history,  since  he  would  then  forever  be 
associated  with  the  commencement  of  the 
decay  of  this  great  country.  We  may 
now  see  the  result  of  the  admission  into 
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the  electorate  of  those  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  these 
ignorant  voters  in  his  hand,  and  is  not 
ashamed  to  try  to  win  by  their  votes.  It 
is  for  us  to  strain  every  nerve,  and  bend 
all  our  energies,  to  defeat  the  sinister 
combination. 

To  revert  to  Mr.  Twining.  Here  is  his 
opinion  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters :  — 

Now  I  talk  of  letters,  I  declare  to  you  I 
can't  bear  Lord  Chesterfield's  that  are  so 
puffed  off.  He  makes  me  sick  with  his  graces 
and  manners,  etc.,  etc.  He  would  have  been 
shocked,  I  suppose,  to  have  been  called 
pedant;  but  his  letters  are  full  of  the  most 
offensive  of  all  p>edantry,  selon  mot  —  the  ped- 
antry of  gentlemanship.  Good  breeding  is  a 
very  ^ood  thing ;  but  two  quartos  about  pood 
breedmgl  And  what  pa6;es  of  trite,  trifling 
stuff  for  now  and  then  a  little  wit !  His  im- 
moral advice  is  worse  still.  One  may  dislike 
that,  I  think,  not  as  ^^hommede  Dieu^**  but  as 
**  homnu  d'^homme," 

There  was  some  years  ago  an  interest- 
ing paper  in  the  Spectator  with  a  parallel 
between  Chesterfield  and  Franklin,  charg- 
ing them  both  with  founding  a  new  school 
of  morality  in  which  man  might  make  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  Chesterfield,  who  we 
think  cared  little,  so  far  as  his  writings 
show,  about  the  question  of  futurity, 
backed  the  doctrine  of  Chartres,  who  says, 
"though  he  would  not  give  one  fig  for  vir- 
tue, he  would  give  ten  thousancT  pounds 
for  a  good  character,  as  he  could  make 
cue  hundred  thousand  by  it."  Franklin, 
the  spectator  went  on  to  say,  taught  his 
principles  to  some  people  who  afterwards 
defrauded  him,  and  this  first  made  Frank- 
lin doubt  the  truth  of  his  doctrines.  Some 
agnostics  of  the  present  day,  casting  their 
seed  of  sorrow  round  about  them,  may 
probably  reap  this  sort  of  crop,  for  of  want 
of  faith  Cometh  no  noble  deed,  and  the  best 
that  can  happen  to  it  is  that  it  yields  no 
harvest  It  will  ever  remain  true  what 
Amiel  says  in  that  spiritual  work  of  his, 
**  Journal  Intiroe,"  that  to  win  peace  a 
man  must  feel  himself  in  order  with  God 
and  the  universe. 

When  it  comes  to  quoting  from  Mr. 
Twining's  letters,  the  old  difficulty  arises 
where  almost  all  is  quotable.  There  is 
no  page  that  has  not  some  one  pleasing 
passage.  Now  we  hear  of  Haydn,  now  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  then  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Now  we  have  an  inland  journey  sketched 
by  one  who  enjoyed  aud  could  describe 
tne  scenes  and  towns  and  sights  he  saw. 
Then  we  hear  of  his  literary  labors  on 
Aristotle,  and  most  amusing  are  some  of 
these  letters.    We  are  present,  too,  at  the 


French  Revolution,  and  witness  the  horror 
with  which  Englishmen,  who  might  be- 
head kines,  but  drew  the  line  at  queens, 
viewed  tne  murder  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
We  read  of  Bishop  Horsley*s  sermon  on 
this  tragedy,  and  of  this  fine  passage  in 
it:  "Tne  xojaX  widow's  anguish  em- 
bittered by  the  rigors  of  a  close  impris- 
onment, with  hope,  indeed,  at  no  great 
distance  of  release — of  such  release  as 
has  been  given  to  her  lord."  But  it  is  on 
literary  and  musical  topics,  and  on  his 
descriptions  of  his  lourneys,  that  Mr. 
Twining  is  most  delightful.  He  finds 
Chatterton  full  of  genius  and  a  lad  of 
spirit.  "  What  think  you,"  says  he,  **  of 
this  image  of  a  discontented,  murmuring, 
remonstrating  people,"  — - 

To  the  king 
They  roll  their  troubles  like  a  surgy  sea  I 

Haydn  is  in  London,  and  Twining  writes 
to  Dr.  Bumey  to  thank  him  for  giving  him 
news  of  this  great  musical  artist. 

It  is  all  most  interesting  to  me.  I  don't 
know  anything  —  any  musical  thing  —  that 
would  delight  me  so  much  as  to  meet  him 
[Haydn]  in  a  snug  quartet  party,  and  hear  his 
manner  of  playing  his  own  music.  If  you  can 
bring  about  such  a  thing  while  I  am  in  town, 
either  at  Chelsea,  or  at  Mr.  Bumev's,  or  at 
Mr.  Salomon's,  or  at  I  care  not  wnere,  if  it 
were  even  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta  (if  it 
is  a  good  hole  for  music)  —  I  say,  if  by  hook 
or  by  crook  you  could  manage  such  a  thing, 
you  should  be  my  Magnus  Apollo  for  the  rest 
of  your  life.  ...  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I 
really  receive  more  musical  pleasure  from  such 
private  cameranious  fiddlings,  and  singings, 
and  keyed  instrument  playings,  than  from  all 
the  apprit  of  public  and  crowded  perform- 
ances. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Twining  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  his  Straduarius, 
and  its  merits  contrasted  with  a  Stainer :  — 

I  have  lately  had  a  sort  of  fiddle  mania  upon 
me,  brought  on  by  trying  and  comparing  dif- 
ferent Stainers,  Cremonas,  etc  I  believe  I 
have  got  possession  of  a  sweet  Straduarius, 
which  I  play  upon  with  much  more  pleasure 
than  my  Stainer ;  partly  because  the  tone  is 
sweeter,  mellower,  rounder,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  stop  is  longer.  My  Stainer  is  under- 
sized; and  on  that  account  less  valuable, 
though  the  tone  is  as  bright,  piercing,  and  full 
as  of  any  Stainer  I  ever  heard.  Vet  when  I 
take  it  up  after  the  Straduarius,  it  sets  my 
teeth  on  edge.  The  tone  comes  out  plump  all 
at  once.  There  is  a  comfortable  reserve  of 
tone  in  the  Straduarius,  and  it  bears  pressure, 
and  you  may  draw  upon  it  for  almost  as  much 
tone  as  you  please.  I  think  I  shall  bring  it 
to  town  with  me,  and  then  you  shall  bear  it. 
'Tis  a  battered,  shattered,  cracky,  ruinoua  old 
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blackguard.  But  if  every  bow  that  ever 
crossed  its  strings  Irom  its  birth  had  been 
sugared  instead  of  resined,  more  sweetness 
could  not  come  out  of  its  belly. 

There  is  no  mistaking  this  to  be  the 
outcome  of  any  but  a  genuine  musician,  a 
true  lover  of  the  fiddle. 

Something,  too,  is  verv  pleasant  in  the 
air  of  a  past  age  which  fills  these  letters. 
We  are  carried  back  to  postchaises  and 
stage-coaches,  to  country  inns  and  their 
hosts,  to  days  instead  of  hours  spent 
In  a  journey.  Some  of  Mr.  Twining*s 
pleasure  excursions  are  full  of  interest 
from  his  power  of  describing  scenery,  and 
his  humor  in  sketching  things  which 
came  under  his  keen  observation.  We 
catch,  too,  glimpses  of  a  simpler  and  hap- 
pier age,  when  dutv  kept  well  ahead  of 
pleasure,  when  wealth  was  not  so  great, 
when  society  eossip  hardly  got  out  of 
London  to  pollute  the  wholesomer  con- 
verse of  the  country.  Altogether,  whether 
it  is  the  man  or  the  times  he  lived  in,  or 
both  together,  we  experience  a  sensation 
of  happy  rest  in  reading  these  charming 
letters,  which  all  who  resS  them  will  readily 
understand.  Their  blameless  wit  mingles 
with  graver  thoughts,  and  we  feel  when 
we  put  them  down  that  we  have  been  in 
the  company  of  a  bright  and  good  man. 

There  has  been  a  second  volume  pub- 
lished with  about  a  dozen  more  letters  of 
T.  T.,  so  signed  that  there  may  be  no  con- 
fusion with  the  letters  of  another  member 
iSt  the  Twining  family;  but  it  is  certain 
that  a  reader  needs  no  sign-post  to  tell 
him  the  country  he  is  in.  There  is  a 
peculiar  flavor,  a  sprightly  running  in  Mr. 
Twining*s  letters,  which  declare  him  di- 
rectly. It  is  only  to  the  very  few  is  given 
that  spark  of  originality  which  shines 
throu^rh  the  delightful  letters  of  Thomas 
Twining.  The  letters  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  pleasant  reading, 
and  show  culture,  discrimination,  and 
judgment 

We  may  conclude  this  brief  notice  of 
these  charming  letters  with  the  learned 
Dr.  Parr*s  opinion  of  Mr.  Twining.  The 
latter  bad  sent  the  doctor  a  copy  of 
"Twining*s  Aristotle."  In  this  copy  Dr. 
Parr  wrote,  **  The  gift  of  the  author,  whom 
I  am  proud  and  happv  to  call  my  friend, 
because  he  is  one  ot  the  best  scholars 
now  living,  and  one  of  the  best  men  that 
ever  lived!" 

To  this  Dr.  Parr  Mr.  Twining  addressed 
a  series  of  letters,  **  most  precious  in  my 
sight,"  he  says;  and  adds,  '*I  would 
not  communicate  them  for  publication." 
Alas  1  and^are  they  lost? 
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Messrs.  Twining,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
present  choice  literary  gift,  we  exhort  you 
to  a  diligent  search  after  these  letters  to 
Dr.  Parr.  Without  doubt  they  would  be 
the  delightful  runnings  of  a  rich  mind. 
They  ought  to  be  found,  they  must  be 
found,  and  then  for  another  banquet, 
which  we  hope  we  may  live  to  enjoy. 

G.  B. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  STORY  OF  ZEBEHR  PASHA, 

AS  TOLD  BY  HIMSELF. 

Every  one  knows  the  western  side  of 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  where,  fringing  the 
shore,  the  pepper-trees  and  pines  of  the 
Alameda,  and  the  occasional  date-palms 
of  soldiers*  gardens,  seem  to  garland  the 
closely  packed  town.  Blue  sea  beneath, 
blue  sky  above,  the  white  streets  seem 
almost  to  quiver  in  a  blaze  of  li^ht  Be- 
hind them  the  mountain  rises  in  sharp, 
fantastic  lines  skywards,  and  across  the 
bav  the  hills  of  the  Spanish  coast  roll 
softly  down  under  groves  of  orange, 
eucalyptus,  and  cork.  Other  white  towns 
glisten  along  the  edge  of  the  sea ;  ships 
pass  to  and  fro,  the  harbor  is  thronged 
like  the  streets.  It  is  the  meeting-point 
for  travellers  from  India,  Morocco,  and 
Spain.  Every  one  knows  it,  and  every 
one  feels  that  when  his  foot  touches  the 
soil  he  is  in  England  again.  But  every 
one  does  not  so  well  know  that  round  on 
the  eastern  side,  where  the  gray  marble 
rock  presents  a  for  the  most  part  inaccess- 
ible wall  to  the  sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
breaks  under  perpendicular  cli£Es,  there  is 
one  ledge  on  which  a  cottaee  is  built.  It 
stands  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  sea ;  but  on  days  of  storm,  when  the 
waves  are  driven  and  lifted  by  the  east 
wind,  they  leap  in  spray  as  high  as  the  roof 
and  drench  it  with  salt  water.  Aloes  and 
marigolds  cling  to  the  rock ;  all  other  veg- 
etation is  destroyed,  until,  as  the  cliff  lifts 
itself  out  of  reach  of  the  sea,  a  wild  olive 
finds  here  and  there  roothold.  The  natu- 
ral wall  rising  close  at  the  back  of  the 
cottage  shuts  the  prospect  on  three  sides. 
On  tne  fourth,  the  view  eastward  is  un- 
bounded by  anything  nearer  than  the 
meeting-line  of  the  sea  and  the  sky.  There 
is  only  the  mass  of  the  rock  between  this 
one  house  and  bustling  Gibraltar,  yet  on 
still  days  the  hush  of  the  solitude  could 
hardly  oe  more  profound. 

Here  Zebehr  Pasha  was  confined  for 
upwards  of  two  years.    He  had  with  him 
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some  members  of  his  family  and  a  retinue 
of  black  servants.  He  received  visitors, 
and  the  contrast  was  strange  for  any  one 
who  goes  from  the  town  to  call  at  the  cot- 
tage. Six  thousand  hospitable  soldiers, 
with  nothing  to  do,  speak  in  themselves 
for  the  life  of  the  western  side  of  the  rock. 
From  a  tennis  party  there  you  have  but  to 
make  your  way  round  the  point  and  pass, 
as  it  seemed,  at  once  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  East.  No  other  habitation  in  sight ; 
nothing  but  two  expanses  of  blue  on  the 
right  hand,  and  on  the  left  a  sheer  marble 
wall,  which,  in  the  stillness  of  the  scene  it 
encloses,  appeals  to  imagination  as  a  defi- 
nite boundary  line  between  the  existence 
of  one  hemisphere  and  another. 

I  saw  the  pasha  often  in  the  course  of 
the  winter;  and  our  conversations,  desul- 
tory at  first,  took  b^  demes  the  form  of 
a  connected  narrative  ol  his  life  and  ad- 
ventures. As  I  perceived  how  interesting 
it  might  be  if  it  could  be  accurately  re- 
produced, I  asked  and  received  his  per- 
mission to  go  to  him  regularly,  and  to 
make  notes  on  the  spot.  My  visits  were 
paid  in  the  afternoon.  At  two  or  three 
o'clock  I  arrived,  and  was  received  in  a 
room  facing  the  sea.  There,  by  the  win- 
dow, two  little  tables  and  a  circle  of  chairs 
were  set  ready.  The  pasha  —  dark,  slight, 
tall,  looking  all  the  taller  when  he  rose  for 
the  draperies  of  Eastern  dress  —  used  to 
sit  in  an  armchair,  smoking  a  tchibouk  of 
hashish,  and  havine  one  little  table  at 
his  right  hand  for  the  papers  and  pencil 
with  which  he  occasionally  illustrated  his 
speech.  I,  opposite  to  him,  at  the  other 
table,  industriously  scribbled.  Between 
us  the  interpreter,  on  whom  the  whole 
story  depended,  sat  bending  forward, 
equally  attentive  to  one  and  the  other; 
while  round  our  chairs  black  servants, 
some  of  them  natives  of  the  countries  of 
which  we  spoke,  stood  in  attendance. 
When  the  narrative  grew  dramatic  they 
listened  eagerly.  Now  and  then,  on  a 
question  from  the  pasha,  one  or  other 
could  offer  some  bit  of  information  about 
his  country  or  people.  The  going  down 
of  the  sun  was  our  signal  for  dispersion. 
When  there  was  no  more  light  on  the  sea, 
the  pasha  hastened  to  bring  the  story  to 
some  point  at  which  he  could  say,  **It  is 
finished  ! "  The  interpreter  usually  added, 
**He  must  pray;**  and  I  rose  and  took 
leave.  During  a  period  of  a  little  more 
than  four  months  we  saw  each  other  in 
this  way  on  an  average  about  once  a  week. 

The  pasha  knew  towards  the  end  of  the 
time  that  I  proposed  to  use  what  he  was 
saying  to  me  for  publication,  and  he  gave 


me  free  permission  to  do  so.  The  story 
may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  an  approxima- 
tion to  a  deliberate  statement  ot  his  own 
case.  Unfortunately,  he  speaks  no  Euro- 
pean language,  and  our  conversation  was 
carried  on  entirely  through  the  interpreter. 
Achamet  was  his  name.  H  is  patience  was 
as  great  as  his  stock  of  English  was  small. 
I  owe  him  many  thanks  for  the  good- 
humor  with  which  he  bore  ceaseless  cross- 
questioning  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  our 
mutual  efforts,  I  recognize  that  there  must 
be  many  discrepancies  between  what  was 
told  ana  what  was  heard.  I  tried  to  mini- 
mize them,  and  the  story  was  given  to  me 
in  so  many  parts  that  they  could  scarcely 
fit  into  each  other  as  they  do  unless  the 
whole  were  fairly  accurate.  Still,  it  should 
be  read  with  tne  remembrance  that  it 
came  through  an  interpreter  who  was  to- 
tallv  unaccjuainted  with  the  circumstances 
ana  conditions  of  which  it  treats.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  this  very  ignorance  ^ves  a 
certain  value  to  his  rendering,  it  laid  him 
open  on  the  other  hand  to  more  probable 
misapprehension. 

I  believe  that  direct  narration  suffered 
less  in  transmission  than  the  discussion  of 
abstract  subjects,  in  this  last,  usually 
full  of  interest,  I  was  aware  of  wide  gaps. 
The  pasha  spoke  with  fluency  and  anima- 
tion. ■  His  habit  was  to  address  roe  di- 
rectly by  gesture,  as  though  I  had  under- 
stood the  accompanying  words,  and  often 
when  laughter,  gravity,  and  speaking  in- 
dications of  eye  and  hand  had  suggested 
all  the  incidents  of  vivid  speech,'!  re- 
ceived a  bald  generality  which  a  mere 
comparison  of  the  time  it  took  to  deliver 
showed  to  be  no  fair  representation  of  the 
orieinal. 

With  refi;ard  to  the  common  facts  of 
narration  there  were  also  difficulties  to  be 
overcome.  When  Achamet  got  into  fig- 
ures higher  than  tens,  he  was  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  for  dates  I  found  it  necessary 
to  take  certain  fixed  points  —  namely,  the 
present  year,  the  pasha's  age,  and  the 
Franco-uerman  war.  From  these  I  asked 
with  regard  to  every  important  occur* 
rence.  How  long  ago  ?  How  old  was  the 
pasha  ?  How  long  before  or  after  the 
Franco-German  war?  When  the  three 
answers  tallied  I  held  the  date  to  be  veri* 
fied.  For  geozraphical  positions  I  was 
able  to  appeal  directly  to  the  pasha.  Be* 
ing  unacquainted  with  European  charac- 
ters, he  was  of  course  unable  to  read  Euro> 
pean  maps,  but  on  one  of  our  tables  a 
good  German  map  lay  open,  and  when  an 
unknown  place  was  mentioned  the  pasha 
called  on  me  to  indicate  townif  which  he 
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knew  to  lie  respectively  north,  south,  east, 
and  west  of  it.  Using  these  as  cardinal 
points,  he  was  able  to  show  the  position 
at  least  approximately.  His  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  the  district  was  very 
accurate.  On  one  occasion  he  laid  his 
finger  on  a  river  forming  one  of  the  net- 
work traversing  the  Bahr-el-Ghasal  prov- 
ince, and  asked  me  to  name  it.  I  called  it 
the  Rohl.  '*La!  la!"  he  said,  shaking 
his  head,  '*your  European  maps  are  all 
wrong.  That  river  must  be  the  Seraf.'^  I 
looked  a  second  time,  and  found  that  from 
a  mass  of  names  I  had  read  the  wrong 
one.    The  river  was  the  Seraf. 

With  regard  to  the  spelling  of  names, 
I  have  adopted  the  common  spelling  in 
cases  where  1  found  them  already  marked 
upon  maps,  or  mentioned  by  travellers. 
In  the  case  of  names  which  were  entirely 
unknown  to  me,  I  have  given  the  best  pho- 
netic rendering  that  I  could  of  the  pasha's 
clear  pronunciation. 

I  mention  these  details  in  order  to  show 
that  it  was  not  without  pains  on  both  sides 
to  ensure  accuracy  that  the  story  has  been 
written.  My  share  in  it  has  been  merely 
to  ascertain  what  the  pasha  wished  to  say. 
He  speaks  for  himself. 


Amongst  the  Arabs  it  appears  that  a 
man  is  not  held  to  be  of  noble  birth  un- 
less he  can  count  back  his  ancestry,  as 
such,  for  ten  generations.  Zebehr  can 
count  his  back  through  forty  generations 
in  direct  descent  from  Abbas,  uncle  of  the 
prophet,  and  through  twenty-six  genera- 
tions to  a  certain  Ibrahim  who  came  from 
Mecca  to  Cairo  about  a  thousand  years 
ago.  The  account  which  Zebehr  gave  of 
the  settlement  of  his  family  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Khartoum  was  that  this  Ibra- 
him was  the  head  of  a  migratory  tribe,  and 
was  a  man  of  so  much  influence  and 
power  that  the  people  of  Cairo  feared  to 
let  him  live  amongst  them.  He  moved  on 
from  city  to  city  to  the  then  unclaimed 
territory  of  Gimroeyab,  where  he  settled, 
and  where  Zebehr^  family  hold  land  to 
the  present  day.  Zebehr  spoke  of  these 
things  perhaps  with  more  simplicity  than 
Englishmen  who  still  hold  land  inscribed 
in  uieir  fathers'  names  upon  the  Dooms- 
day Book  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
their  ancestry ;  but  he  had  evidently  the 
aristocratic  sense  of  pleasure  in  well- 
known  descent.  **  Ah,  you  know  that !  " 
he  said,  with  a  brightened  glance,  when  I 
made  some  allusion  to  the  Abbaside  ca- 
liphs of  the  West.  ••  Yes,  they  were  Arabs 
ol  my  family  who  ruled  in  Spain."    His 
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father,  Rahama,  still  lived  at  Gimmeyab 
when  Zebehr  was  a  young  man;  but, 
though  holding  an  honorable  position  and 
able  to  give  his  sons  a  good  education,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  rich.  Ze- 
behr at  least  was  not  rich.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  all  he  possessed  in  the  world 
was  ^loo. 

About  that  time  the  provinces  to  the 
south  of  the  White  Nile  had  for  the  youth 
of  Khartoum  the  same  sort  of  attraction 
that  the  wilds  of  America  and  Australia 
have  had  at  various  times  for  young  En- 
glishmen. The  expeditions  which  were 
made  into  them  were  trading  expeditions, 
but  they  went  down  prepared  for  rou^h 
personal  adventure.  The  country  was  m 
many  directions  unexplored,  and  the  sto- 
ries that  were  told  of  it  were  as  wonderful 
as  the  accounts  first  brought  home  to 
Europe  from  the  West.  Some  portions 
were  described  as  gardens,  in  which  every 
sort  of  fruit  grew  wild ;  others  as  deadly 
swamps,  where  nothing  but  crocodiles  and 
venomous  insects  could  live.  Dwarfs, 
giants,  gnomes,  and  white  races  with  long 
and  silky  hair  were  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  wilds.  There  were  the  horrors  of 
cannibalism  to  face,  the  excitement  of  big 
game  to  hunt.  Every  expedition  went 
fully  armed;  sometimes  enormous  for- 
tunes were  brought  back ;  very  often  lives 
were  lost. 

In  the  year  1857  a  cousin  of  Zebehr 's 
joined  himself  to  the  guard  of  the  well- 
tcnown  merchant,  Ali  Imouri,  who  was 
going  down  in  search  of  ivory  to  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Bahr-el-Ghasal.  The 
family  disapproved  strongly  of  his  pro- 
ceeding, and  Zebehr  was  sent  to  reason 
with  him,  and  to  bring  him  away  from  the 
expedition.  It  had  already  started,  but 
Zebehr  overtook  it  at  a  place  called  Was- 
hallah,  three  days'  journey  up  the  Nile. 
Ali  Imouri  refused  at  first  to  release  the 
cousin  from  his  engagement.  After  much 
discussion  he  appeared,  however,  to  yield. 
**  Sleep  with  us  to-night  on  board  the  ship, 
and  to-morrow  you  snail  take  him  back," 
was  his  final  agreement.  Zebehr  slept  on 
board.  In  the  night  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  when  he  woke  it  was  to  find 
himself  going  south.  The  only  explana- 
tion that  Ali  Imouri  would  give  was: 
"  You  wanted  to  take  your  cousin  away ; 
now  I  have  taken  you  away.  You  can 
come  with  us."  Zebehr  had  neither  arms, 
nor  money,  nor  change  of  clothes.  He 
had  gone  only  to  fetch  n is  cousin,  and  had 
not  expected  to  have  to  follow  him  even 
so  far  as  he  had  already  gone.  His  re- 
monstrances had,  however,  no  efiEect  upon 
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AH  Imouri,  who  was  absolute  master  on 
his  own  ship.  '*  And  thus,"  Zebehr  said, 
*'  I  started  poor  as  a  slave.  My  cousin  gave 
me  food,  but  All  Imouri  did  not  like  me, 
and  he  would  give  me  nothing.  He  never 
spoke  to  me.  He  took  no  care  for  me.  I 
was  only  a  stranger  in  his  train."  Their 
journey  lay  through  the  Shillook  country 
—  past  Kaka,  Faschoda,  the  Bahr  Sobat, 
the  Bahr  Seraf,  Bahr-el-Djebel,  and  many 
strangely  unpronounceable  names,  till  they 
came  at  Meschra-er-Rek  to  a  great  and 
tideless  lake,  where  the  boat  was  to  be 
left  for  four  months.  The  only  thing  that 
Zebehr  chanced  to  have  with  him  was  a 
copy  of  the  Koran,  and  during  the  whole 
of  this  journey  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  read  it,  and  to  make  notes  upon 
the  country  through  which  they  passed. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  lake,  AH  Imouri 
said  to  him  with  contempt :  **  You  do  noth- 
ing but  read  the  Koran,  and  a  priest  is  of 
no  use  to  us ;  therefore,  while  we  go  on 
our  expedition  you  had  better  remain  here 
in  charge  of  the  boat."  Zebehr  sUtogether 
refused  to  do  it.  The  stinging^  flies  and 
mosQuitoes  in  that  place  were  intolerable, 
and  he  had  no  means  of  defending  him- 
self, or  of  living  amongst  strangers.  AH 
Imouri  continued  to  jeer  at  him,  asking 
whether  he  supposed  that  they  had  in- 
tended to  bring  a  missionary  with  them. 
Zebehr  said:  **You  have  one  hundred 
men  of  your  guard,  and  they  have  arms 
and  ammunition ;  without  arms  thev  would 
be  as  I  am.  Give  me  arms,  ana  I  will 
be  as  they."  AH  Imouri  gave  him  a  gun 
which  was  rust-eaten,  and  two  cartridges. 
Zebehr  was  glad  to  get  even  that  He 
cleaned  his  gun,  mended  ^t,  and  went  with 
the  caravan.  After  eight  days'  journey 
they  struck  the  Bahr-el-Dyour,  and  made 
a  station  twenty-four  hours*  journey  be- 
yond it,  at  Dyour.  From  Dyour  they 
went  by  Amoukwal,  Abeem,  Bayadicl, 
Luglug,  to  Afoukf  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Makua. 

Here  they  found  the  natives  hostile. 
An  advance  party  of  Imouri*s  men  were 
attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers  of 
blacks,  and  were  defeated  and  driven  back 
towards  their  camp.  Zebehr,  still  de- 
spised by  Imouri,  had  been  left  with  the 
remainder  in  the  camp.  At  sight  of  their 
own  men  flying,  this  camp  party  sdlied 
out,  and  with  one  of  his  two  cartridges 
Zebehr  had  the  good  luck  to  kill  the  black 
chief.  Imouri^s  men  were  falling  all  round 
under  the  hail  of  spears.  Fifteen  dropped 
close  beside  him,  with  good  guns  and  am- 
munition. Some  of  the  guns  were  loaded^ 
and  by  using  them  he  was  able  to  keep  up 


for  a  few  minutes  a  very  rapid  fire,  which, 
following  upon  the  panic  of  the  chiefs 
death,  actusuly  turned  the  tide  of  battle. 
AH  Imouri's  men  ralHed,  the  blacks  were 
driven  back,  and  a  defeat,  which  could 
have  ended  in  nothing  but  massacre,  was 
turned  into  a  victory. 

From  that  day  imouri  treated  Zebehr 
with  as  much  favor  and  respect  as  he  had 
before  shown  him  contempt.  He  gave 
him  a  tent,  and  coffee,  dates,  bread,  arms, 
clothes,  and  everything  that  he  wanted. 

By  Zebehr's  advice,  an  interpreter  was 
sent  to  the  blacks,  saying :  '*  Come  dowa 
now,  and  be  friendly  with  us,  and  we  will 
pay  you  twenty-five  white  beads  for  every 
man  that  is  kiUed.'*  So  the  traders  made 
peace  with  the  tribe,  paying,  as  they 
promised,  twenty-five  white  beads  apiece 
tor  the  dead,  ana  giving  copper  rings  over 
and  above  for  the  living,  to  divide  amongst 
themselves  as  they  thought  best.  In  re- 
turn, the  natives  agreed  to  bring  ivory 
and  to  trade  with  them. 

The  caravan  moved  on  to  the  station, 
where  they  had  friends,  for  AH  Imouri 
was  one  of  fourteen  merchants  who  had 
agreed  to  trade  in  that  district;  and,  after 
recruiting  its  strength,  it  eventually  re- 
turned to  the  station  at  Dyour  or  Dyoum, 
which  it  enlarged  and  made  into  its  head- 
quarters. From  this  station  it  carried  on 
trade  with  the  natives,  and  sent  out  small 
expeditions  to  explore  the  country  and  to 
penetrate  amongst  unknown  tribes.  The 
habit  of  the  merchants  at  that  time  was  to 
deal  very  roughly  with  the  natives.  As  a 
consequence,  the  natives  were  of  course 
hostile,  and  these  small  expeditions  used 
to  suffer  severely,  rarely  returning  without 
the  loss  of  one  or  two  of  their  members. 
Zebehr  accompanied  a  great  many,  and 
was  of  opinion  that  the  system  upon  which 
they  were  conducted  was  quite  wrong. 
He  considered  them  to  be  at  once  too 
weak  and  unnecessarily  aggressive,  and 
he  urged  his  views  upon  Imouri.  At  last 
Imouri  said  to  him :  *'  If  this  kind  of  thing 
goes  on,  it  is  evident  that  I  shall  lose  au 
my  guard ;  therefore  take  charge  of  them 
if  you  wiU,  and  organize  the  matter  as  you 
please."  Zebehr  accordindy  took  the 
direction  of  this  branch  of  Imouri^s  busi- 
ness, and  went  on  an  entirely  new  princi- 
ple. He  allowed  na  more  expeditions  to 
De  made  by  undisciplined  eroups  of  four 
or  five,  who  went  where  tney  liked  and 
acted  as  they  pleased,  but  usually  led 
them  himself  in  greater  force,  rarefy  tak- 
ing with  him  less  than  twenty.  He  main- 
tained strict  military  discipline  amons 
them,  and  insisted  that  all  their  move- 
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ments  should  be  executed  with  military 
precautions.  At  the  same  time,  he  en- 
deavored to  conciliate  the  natives,  forcing 
nothing  from  them,  but  giving  prompt 
and  liberal  payment  for  the  goocis  they 
brought.  His  policy  was  to  be  always 
prepared  to  resist  aggression,  but  never 
to  attack ;  and  the  result  of  this  firm  and 
conciliatory  method  was  that  he  pacified 
the  tribes  and  explored  the  country,  be- 
coming everywhere  so  well  known  that  the 
children  of  the  tribes  were  called  after 
his  name,  and  natives  from  all  quarters 
brought  their  goods  to  him  to  sell.  He 
rose  accordingly  in  favor  with  Ali  Imouri, 
and  five  months  later  received  an  offer 
from  him  to  enter  into  partnership.  He 
refused,  preferring  to  keep  his  indepen- 
dence, and  having  still  no  intention  of 
spending  his  life  in  those  regions.  Ali 
Imouri,  however,  wished  to  go  to  Khar- 
toum, and  Zebehr  agreed  to  remain  for 
four  months  in  charge  of  the  station.  In 
return  for  this  he  was  to  receive  ;^i,2oo, 
and  be  free  at  the  end  of  the  time  to  go 
where  he  pleased.  Thirty-six  men  were 
left  with  him,  and  during  the  absence  of 
Ali  Imouri  he  pursued  his  peaceful  policy, 
travelling  a  great  deal  throueh  the  country, 
making  mends  with  the  natives,  becoming 
acquainted  with  their  customs  and  their 
wants,  learning  some  of  their  dialects,  and 
succeeding  so  well  in  his  trading  opera- 
tions that  he  amassed  a  larger  quantity  of 
ivory  than  had  ever  before  oeen  collected 
in  so  short  a  time.  In  speaking  of  this 
part  of  his  career,  he  insisted  on  the  neces- 
sity for  gentle  and  honest  dealing  with  the 
natives.  Though  very  wild,  they  were 
not,  for  the  most  part,  cannibals,  and  they 
were  perfectly  able  to  imderstand  the  dif- 
ference between  truth  and  a  lie.  **  Any 
merchant  could  trade  with  them,"  he  saicf, 
'^who  would  go  peacefully,  using  his 
brains  instead  of  his  nfle.  if  you  explain 
to  them  quietly,  '  Here  are  beads ;  give 
me  ivory  for  them,'  they  understand  that 
it  is  for  their  advantage  and  for  your 
advantage.  You  have  only  to  deal  fairly, 
paying  what  you  promise,  and  they  will 
bnng  feathers,  ivory,  gum,  skins  —  all  that 
they  have;  but  if  you  go  amongst  them 
blustering,  trying  to  force  them,  they  take 
to  their  spears,  and  you  lose  your  merchan- 
dise and  your  life." 

Alt  Imouri's  absence  was  prolonged  for 
six  months.  When  he  returned,  Zebehr 
had  waiting  for  him  five  hundred  cantals 
of  ivory.  Highly  pleased,  Imouri  offered 
a  second  time  to  take  him  into  partner- 
ship. Zebehr  still  refused,  and  Imouri 
ofiered  him  j£2,5oo  if  he  would  remain 


again  in  charge  of  the  station  while  he 
himself  returned  with  the  ivory  to  Khar* 
toum.  But  during  Imouri's  aosence  Ze- 
behr had  made  himself  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  that  he  knew  exactly 
what  the  natives  most  wanted.  He  saw 
his  way  to  trading  advantageously,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  make  a  career  for 
himself  in  these  countries.  He  preferred 
to  be  independent,  and  refused  the  second 
offer  also,  returning  to  Khartoum  after  an 
absence  which  had  lasted  a  little  more 
than  a  year. 

He  possessed  at  this  time  a  hundred 
pounds  of  his  own.  Adding  to  it  the 
;^i,2oo  punctually  paid  to  him  by  Imouri, 
he  bought  a  boat,  and  stocked  it  with 
merchandise  suitable  to  the  countries  from 
which  he  had  come.  This  occupied  some 
months,  and  it  was  towards  the  end  of 
[858  that  he  hired  a  guard  of  twenty-five 
men,  and  started  to  trade  upon  his  own 
account.  He  went  rather  more  west,  to- 
wards the  Nyam-Nyams.  The  district 
which  he  selected  was  ruled  by  a  king  of 
the  name  of  Zangbahor.  Acting  always 
upon  his  friendly  policy,  Zebehr  traded 
with  him  very  peacefully  and  satisfactorily 
for  a  year,  at  the  end  ot  which  time  Zang- 
bahor died,  and  Tikima  his  son  reigned 
in  his  stead.  Zebehr  appears  to  have 
acquired  considerable  influence  at  Zang- 
bahor's  court,  and  on  hearing  the  story 
one  is  inevitably  reminded  of  Joseph  and 
Pharaoh.  The  English  mind,  Zebehr  said, 
could  hardly  conceive  the  condition  of  the 
Nyam-N3ram  people.  They  had  no  God, 
no  prophet,  and  no  law.  One  man  wor- 
shipped a  tree,  another  his  chickens,  some 
fire,  some  water,  some  the  buffalo,  some 
the  serpent.  They  had  no  occupation  but 
hundng,  and  fighting  one  with  another, 
and  they  were  cannibals.  Cannibalism 
prevailed  amongst  them  to  such  an  extent 
that  when  he  first  went  down  they  ate 
none  but  human  fiesh.  Men,  women,  and 
children  were  killed  in  the  market,  cut  up 
and  sold,  as  Europeans  sell  beef  and  mut- 
ton. All  prisoners  of  war  were  eaten,  and 
ill-behaved  persons;  also  men  who  grew 
too  fat  to  be  good  for  anything  else,  and 
persons  who  died  a  natural  death.  A 
young  Nyam-Nyam,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  pasha,  explained,  d  propos 
of  this,  that  it  is  not  the  custom  to  eat 
your  own  relations.  If  your  mother,  for 
mstance,  is  supposed  to  be  dying,  you 
negotiate  with  some  one  of  a  neighboring 
village  to  give- a  certain  sum  for  her  body. 
If  she  recovers,  the  bargain  falls  through  ; 
if  she  dies,  the  fact  is  notified  immediately 
to  the  man  who  has  bought  her,  and  she 
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is  taken  away  to  be  decently  eaten  at  a 
distance.  Amongst  people  like  these,  who 
knew  little  of  agriculture  and  nothing  of 
trade,  there  was  everything  in  the  way  of 
civilization  still  to  be  done,  and  the  king 
allowed  himself  to  be  frequently  guided 
by  Zebehr*s  advice. 

Amongst  other  things,  Zebehr  taught 
him  the  value  of  a  standing  arm  v.    It  was 
the  custoni  of  war  in  Zangbahor  s  territory 
to  divide    the  spoil  into   prisoners  and 
booty.    The  prisoners  were  the  share  of 
the  people,  and  the  booty  was  the  share  of 
the  king;  but  when  Zebehr  saw  fine  and 
serviceable  young  men  killed  for  eating, 
he  '*  thought  it  was  a  pity,"  and  pointed 
out  to  the  kin?  that  it  would  be  far  better 
to  give  up  to  nis  people  some  portion  of 
the  calico  and  beads  which  formed  his 
share,  and  to  take  for  himself  the  young 
and  strong  among  the  prisoners,  who  mi^^ 
be  trained  in  his  service  as  soldiers.    To 
fix  a  definite  ransom  for  each  prisoner  was 
the  next  step.     Soon  the  fame  of  this 
proceeding  spread.    Neighboring   tribes 
ceased  also  to  eat  their  young  prisoners, 
and  offered  them  for  safe  instead.    Can- 
nibalism received  a  great  check,  and  the 
system  of   slave  armies,  which  became 
afterwards  so  famous,  was    established. 
Upon  the  accession  of  Tikima  war  was 
declared  against  him  by  Marissa,  a  very 
powerful  neighboring  chief.  Tikima  raised 
a  great  native  force,  armed  with  spears 
and  arrows,  and  Zebehr,  takin|^  his  little 
guard  armed  with    French    rifles,  went 
out  with  him.    Tikima*s  troops  were  at 
first  successful.    Marissa  retreated  before 
them,  and  after  forty  davs*  fighting  they 
penetrated  to  the  capitaf  of  his  country. 
This  was  a  town  of  considerable  size,  and, 
to  their    surprise,    they  found   it   quite 
empty.    The  houses  were  left  open,  and 
in  every  house  there  was  a  supply  of  the 
strong  sweet  beer  of  the  country.    This 
circumstance  aroused  Zebehr's  suspicions. 
He  was  persuaded  than  an  ambush  was 
prepared,  and  he  kept  his  guard  together, 
forbidding  them  to  touch  the  drink.    Tiki- 
ma's    men    were,  however,    hungry  and 
thirsty.    They  were  unaccustomed  to  dis- 
cipline, and  they  fell  upon  the  drink  with 
exactly  the  result  that  might  be  expected. 
The  town  was  soon  filled  with  a  tipsy 
crowd.     Marissa*s    army   returned,    and 
Tiki  ma's  men  were  slaughtered  like  sheep. 
With  his  small  guard,  Zebehr  was  able  to 
surround  the  person  of  King  Tikima,  and 
to  bring  him  out  of  the  town,  rallying  a 
portion  of  the  army  about  him.    In  doing 
this  Zebehr  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
spear,  which  pierced  his  body  above  the 


right  lung,  and  came  out   through   the 
shoulder,  oreaking  the  bone.    One  of  his 
Guards  wanted  to  pull  out  the  spear,  but 
fearing  that  the  rush  of  blood  would  dis- 
able him,  Zebehr  allowed  it  only  to  be 
broken  off  short,  leaving  it  still  in  the 
wound,  and  in  that  condition  continued  to 
protect  the  retreat  of  King  Tikima  across 
a  river  which  they  had  left  in  their  rear. 
He  was  wounded  again  in  the  thigh,  but 
the  retreat  was  made  good.    When  they 
were  in  safety,  in  Tiki  ma's  country,  Tiki- 
ma drew  the  spear  out  with  his  own  hand, 
and  then,  as  Zebehr  had  expected,  the 
blood  gushed  out  in  such  Quantity  that  he 
fell  senseless   at    Tikima  s   feet    They 
dressed  his  wounds,  and  the  next  day, 
when  such  of  the  chiefs  who  were  left 
alive  had  returned,  Tikima  called  a  coun- 
cil, and  taking  Zebehr,  wounded  as  he  was^ 
by  the  hand,  he  presented  him  to  his 
council,  saying:    "You,  who    were    my 
friends  SKid  the  great  men  of  my  kingdom 
— you,  my  brothers,  whom  I  have  loaded 
with  presents,  in  my  danger  ran  from  me 
and  left  me  to  die  ;  but  this  foreigner  gave 
me  life  again.    I  had  been  dead,  but  he 
brought  me  back  to  the  world.    He  is 
wounded  for  me,  and  now  he  shall  be  my 
friend  and   my  son."     And  he   turned 
round  and  said,  **  Bring  my  daughter ;  " 
and  when  she  was  brought  he  s^ve  her 
before  the  council  to  Zel^hr.    The  chiefs 
of  his  people  remonstrated ;  they  were  not 
negroes,  but  were  light-skinned,  with  lon^, 
silky  hair,  and  extremely  proud  of  their 
birtn.    "  How  can  you  give  your  daugh- 
ter," they  .said  to  the  king,  "  to  a  foreigner 
of  whose  birth  you  know  nothing  ?     you 
do  not  know  whether  in  his  own  country 
he  is  of  good  race  or  bad."    The  king 
replied :  "  He  has  shown  himself  a  wise 
man  and  good.    But  for  him  I  had  died  ; 
and  who  of  you  is  brave  as  he  ?    Let  him 

r've  my  daughter  a  son  like  himself,  and 
shall  be  content." 

For  forty  days  Tikima  nursed  Zebehr*s 
wounds.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Zebehr 
married  the  king's  daughter  and  very 
shortly  afterwards  went  away  to  the  ola 
station  at  Dyoum,  where  he  remained  for 
eighteen  months,  leaving  his  wife  with  her 
father.  It  is  not  to  be  implied  from  this 
that  the  marriage  proved  unsatisfactory ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  lady  was  very  sweet  and  good; 
he  loved  her,  and  regretted  her  oeeply 
when,  twelve  years  later,  she  died.  Two 
of  her  daughters  are  now  well  married  in 
Cairo,  and  his  friendship  with  her  father 
was  never  broken.  His  afiFairs  required 
him  to  remain  at  Dyoum,  but  they  pros- 
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pered,  and  at  the  end  of  the  eighteen 
months  he  started,  with  sixty-four  Arabs 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  blacks,  to  take 
two  shiploads  of  ivory,  tamarinds,  and  gum 
by  water  to  Khartoum. 

Of  all  the  adventures  of  his  adventur- 
ous life,  none  were,  he  said,  so  terrible, 
as  those  of  the  next  eleven  months.  The 
course  of  the  river  was  unknown  to  him, 
and  he  missed  his  way,  getting  westward 
among  unexplored  rivers  and  swamps, 
where  there  was  not  a  scrap  of  food  of  any 
sort  to  be  had,  and,  worse  still,  sometimes 
there  was  nothing  but  poisonous  water  to 
drink.  For  weeks  and  weeks  they  jour- 
neyed without  sight  of  a  living  thmg.  At 
one  time  they  had  been  lost  lor  seventy- 
five  days,  and  had  been  unable  to  procure 
any  food.  Everything  that  was  eatable 
in  the  ships  had  long  since  been  eaten. 
They  sufiEered  the  agonies  of  starvation. 
Some  of  their  number  died,  some  went 
road,  all  were  brought  very  low,  when  one 
dav  the  watch  from  the  mast  saw  smoke 
a  long  way  off.  Zebehr  took  six  men  to 
try  to  find  the  smoke.  They  searched 
the  country  for  three  days,  but  were 
unable  to  discover  any  sort  of  habita- 
tion. Exhausted  and  disappointed,  they 
crawled  back  to  the  river,  and  were  rowing 
in  a  small  boat  down  one  branch  of  it, 
when  they  came  upon  a  tiny  island  and 
some  trees.  Here  they  saw  a  crocodile 
asleep.  They  shot  him  and  cut  him  up, 
and  making  a  fire  with  the  wood  of  the 
trees,  they  roasted  him  in  slices.  This 
meal  ga\'e  them  new  strength,  but  when 
they  got  back  to  the  ships  from  which 
they  had  started  they  found  that  six  more 
men  had  died  of  hunger.  They  consulted 
together  almost  in  despair,  but  on  the  next 
dav  the  watch  announced  smoke  again. 
Zebehr  himself  saw  it,  and  he  took  eight 
men  and  said :  '*  Now  we  will  find  the 
smoke,  or  die.  We  will  come  back  here 
no  more  unless  we  bring  food."  They 
travelled  for  four  days  and  four  nights, 
and  at  last  found  the  smoke  on  a  big  island 
in  the  river.  The  name  of  it  was  Bohl. 
It  is  not  known  to  any  European,  nor  is 
it  marked,  of  course,  on  any  map.  Zebehr 
pointed  out  the  position  as  being  north- 
east of  Hofrat-en*Nahas,  but  still  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Bahr-el-Arab,  placing  it  at 
nine  and  a  half  degrees  north  latitude  and 
twenty-five  and  a  half  degrees  east  longi- 
tude. At  sight  of  the  strangers,  a  crowd  of 
natives  came  out  with  spears  and  warlike 
e;estures,  but  to  Zebehr*s  great  surprise  he 
found  that  he  could  understand  their  lan- 
guage. Nearly  a  year  before  he  had  met 
some  natives  speaking  this  dialect,  who 


had  told  him  that  they  lived  on  a  big  island 
in  the  west,  and  that  the  name  of  their 
king  was  Kurium,  and  according  to  his 
usual  custom  he  had  noted  these  things. 
Takins;  only  one  man  w^ith  him,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  natives  of  the  island, 
and  when  they  saw  that  he  came  alone 
they  dropped  their  spears.  **  Where  do 
you  come  from  ?  *'  they  asked.  ^'  Have 
you  dropped  from  the  sky,  or  have  you 
come  up  out  of  the  earth  or  the  water  ?  " 
He  asked  if  the  name  of  their  king  was 
Kurium.  They  answered  that  it  was ;  and 
he  said  that  the  fame  of  King  Kurium  had 
reached  to  distant  countries,  and  that  he 
had  come  to  visit  him  and  to  buy  food. 
The  natives  treated  them  then  in  a  friendly 
manner.  They  killed  a  cow  for  them,  and 
gave  them  fire  to  roast  it ;  they  eave  them 
also  bread  and  curds ;  and  Zebehr  and  his 
men  feasted  that  night.  In  the  morning 
they  told  the  natives  that  they  wanted  to 
buy  food  for  their  friends  in  the  ships, 
and  they  showed  the  beads  they  had  with 
them.  The  natives  sold  them  cows  at  the 
rate  of  three  big  beads  a  cow,  and  were  so 
enchanted  at  the  price  that  they  danced 
about  rubbing  their  stomachs  and  making 
frantic  gestures  of  pleasure.  Everybody 
wanted  to  sell  a  cow,  Zebehr  bought  a 
good  supply,  and  sent  five  of  his  eight 
men  back  with  them  to  the  ships.  With 
the  other  three  he  went  before  the  king. 
In  tellinz  the  storv  the  pasha  interrupted 
himself  here,  ana  asked,  with  a  sli£;htly 
comic  expression,  whether  I  cared  to  have 
a  description  of  the  palace  and  costume  of 
this  great  king.  I  begged  him  to  give  it. 
**The  palace  was  a  low  hut,  the  great 
King  Kurium  lay  stark  naked  on  a  bed  of 
ashes  of  burnt  cows'  dung.  For  his  pil- 
low he  had  two  pieces  of  wood,  and  there 
was  no  other  furniture  in  his  establish- 
ment." When  he  saw  Zebehr,  he  too 
asked,  as  his  people  had  asked,  *'  Have  you 
dropped  from  the  sky,  or  have  you  come 
up  out  of  the  earth  or  the  water  ?  "  He 
could  not  believe  that  any  stranger  should 
find  his  way  to  that  country.  Zebehr  ex- 
plained that  he  had  come  in  boats  on  the 
river,  and  wanted  to  buy  food ;  and  the 
king  showed  himself  intelligent,  and 
asked  a  great  many  questions.  He  gave 
them  an  empty  hut  to  sleep  in  just  outside 
his  seribah,  and  sent  them  bread  and 
curds. 

In  the  rooming  Zebehr  noticed  that  the 
natives  were  gathering  from  all  sides.  One 
of  the  men  he  had  with  him  was  an  inter- 
preter who,  like  himself,  understood  this 
dialect.  He  sent  him  to  walk  about  and 
listen  to  what  was  said.    Presently  the 
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man  returned,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  and  said 
that  the  native  chiefs  had  come  in,  and 
were  urging  Kurium  to  kill  the  strangers. 
They  had  asked  the  king,  "  Who  are  these 
strangers  ? ''  and  the  king  had  answered, 
*'  I  do  not  know  them ;  but  they  know 
me,  and  have  come  from  a  great  distance 
to  buy  food."  The  chiefs  replied :  "  Now 
they  have  seen  our  country,  they  will 
bring  more  men  and  take  it  from  us. 
Some  day  they  will  kill  us.  We  had  bet- 
ter kill  them  first."  Zebehr,  hearing  this, 
armed  himself  and  went  out.  The  natives 
were  squatting  close  all  over  the  ground, 
each  man  with  his  spear,  so  that  the  spears 
looked  like  a  field  of  corn.  He  walked 
between  them,  and  found  the  king  and  the 
chiefs  under  a  tree.  *'  Kurium,"  he  said, 
"  I  hear  all  women  and  men  of  your  peo- 
ple saying,  *  Let  us  now  kill  these  stran- 
gers.' Why  is  this  ?  We  have  done  you 
no  harm."  King  Kurium  said,  **  No,  you 
have  done  no  harm,  but  vou  have  seen  mv 
country  ! "  **  Only  for  tnat  would  you  kill 
us?"  "Yes,  only  for  that!"  "If  you 
kill  us,  drain  this  great  river,  for  it  will 
bring  our  friends  to  you  for  veneeance. 
They  will  take  your  country  and  destroy 
you  out  of  the  world.  But  if  vou  cannot 
drain  the  river,  then  be  advisea  ;  leave  us 
alive."  The  king  replied,  that  while  they 
were  with  him  they  were  safe  —  no  one 
should  touch  them  under  his  roof ;  but  his 
chiefs  were  unruly,  and  he  would  not  un- 
dertake to  answer  for  their  safety  on  the 
road  after  they  left  him.  "  Very  well ; 
thank  you,"  Zebehr  said.  "You  have 
done  what  you  could ;  only,  remember  that 
if  I  am  attacked,  though  I  die,  I  shall  kill 
many."  Even  while  he  was  speaking  two 
men  sprang  towards  him,  orandishing 
their  spears,  but  the  king,  in  great  indig- 
nation, caused  them  to  be  seized,  saying 
that  what  tliey  did  was  shameful,  and  that 
they  insulted  him  when  thev  attacked  his 
guest  in  his  presence.  Zeoehr  returned 
unhurt  to  his  hut.  It  was  by  this  time 
nearly  sunset.  His  companions,  waiting 
for  him  in  the  hut,  asked  what  had  passed. 
He  told  them  that  they  were  to  be  attacked 
next  day  on  the  road,  and  said : "  We  have 
to  die ;  but  we  have  got  food  for  the  boat. 
It  is  better  that  four  should  die  and  many 
have  food.  Therefore  be  brave ;  never 
mind.  And  now  let  us  sleep."  His  in- 
tention was  to  start  in  the  dark  hours  be- 
fore morning,  and  make  the  best  fight  he 
could.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  did  not 
altogether  trust  the  promise  of  the  king 
Kurium,  that  they  should  be  safe  during 
the  night ;  so  he  himself  kept  watch  just 
inside  the  door  of  the  hut. 


The  but  was  outside  the  king's  seribah, 
but  quite  close  to  it.  It  was  a  moonlight 
night,  with  clouds  floating  across  the 
moon,  and  as  Zebehr  watched,  he  saw  a 
dark  mass  moving  under  the  hedge  of  the 
king's  enclosure.  This  mass  advanced 
slowly  and  stopped,  then  again  advanced 
and  stopped.  At  first  be  took  it  for  a 
group  of  natives,  but  when  the  third  time 
It  began  to  advance  he  perceived  that  it 
was  a  big  animal,  and  that  it  was  following 
a  scent  down  towards  the  hut  in  which  he 
was  with  his  men.  The  clouds  rolled 
away  from  the  moon,  and  the  animal 
stopped  a  third  time.  In  the  clear  lisht 
Zebehr  perceived  that  it  was  a  lion.  He 
was  accustomed  to  lion-hunting,  and  it 
was  well  within  range  in  front  othis  door. 
He  raised  his  rifle  and  fired,  aiming  at 
the  part  behind  the  ear.  The  beast  was 
wounded,  but  had  strength  still  left  in  him 
for  three  mighty  springs  towards  Zebehr. 
The  third  one  brought  him  to  the  thresh- 
old of  the  hut,  where  he  fell,  and  Zebehr 
finished  him  with  his  pistol. 

The  sound  of  firearms  roused  King  Ku- 
rium, who  came  running  out  with  the  men 
of  his  house.  When  he  saw  the  dead  lion 
he  fell  on  Zebehr's  neck  and  embraced 
him  with  expressions  of  jov,  as  did  also 
the  men  of  his  family.  They  told  him 
that  this  lion  had  been  for  tnirty  years 
the  scourge  of  the  settlement,  that  he 
came  every  night  and  took  something, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had 
eaten  upwards  of  two  hundred  natives, 
besides  children  and  cattle.  They  had 
gone  out  against  him  many  times,  but 
they  had  been  unable  to  kill  him.  "  But 
now,  because  you  have  done  this  great 
thing,"  the  king  said,  "  I  will  maxe  a 
treaty  with  you  Uiat  none  may  hurt  you.** 
And  the  king  took  milk  and  poured  it 
over  him,  and  ashes  and  sprinkled  them 
upon  him.  "Now,"  he  said,  "you  are  as 
my  brother ;  one  of  our  own  country,  and 
no  man  will  harm  you."  The  natives  also 
came  running  to  see  what  had  happened, 
and  when  they  saw  the  dead  lion  there 
was  great  ana  general  rejoicing.  They 
called  Zebehr  by  honorable  names  —  their 
savior  and  their  deliverer;  and  all  the 
chiefs  brought  milk  and  ashes  and  poured 
them  over  him.  In  the  morning  the  king 
made  a  speech  to  him  before  all  the  peo- 
ple, saying :  "  Now  we  see  what  kind  of 
man  you  are,  and  that  you  have  arms  bet- 
ter than  our  arms ;  we  wish  to  keep  you 
here  always  with  us.  You  shall  be  a  great 
chief  with  us,  and  we  will  treat  you  with 
honor ;  but  you  shall  never  go  away.  You 
shall  stay  rather,  and  kill  for  us  our  ene- 
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mies  as  you  have  killed  this  lion.'*  He 
also  offered  his  daughter  to  Zebehr  for  a 
wife.  Zebehr,  whose  care  was  to  provi- 
sion his  ships,  answered  only :  **  I  bee 
vour  pardon ;  but  my  frienas  are  still 
hungry  —  I  cannot  think  of  anything  till 
they  are  supplied."  The  king  at  once 
sent  down  cow.<«  and  corn,  and  tne  natives 
came  out  in  gratitude,  every  one  with  an 
offering  of  a  bark  basket  full  of  corn.  In 
a  few  days  the  ships  were  loaded  again 
with  corn  for  the  voyage. 

Zebehr  was,  however,  too  closely  guard- 
ed by  his  new  admirers  to  be  able  to 
get  away.    The  king^s  daughter  had  been 
sent  to  the  hut  allotted  to  nincL    She  was 
seventeen,  and  pretty  and  kind,  and  she 
spent  thirty  nights  in  his  hut.    But  he 
bad  no  intention  of  remaining  with  the 
tribe ;  and,  to  tell  the  story  as  simply  as 
he  did,  it  was  not  possible  that  a  son  of 
Zebehr  should  be  left  to  be  bom  after  his 
father's  flight.    It  was  equally  impossible 
to  take  the  girl  with  him  upon  the  river, 
where  they  might  have  starvation  again  to 
face.    One  evening,  after  she  had  made 
ready  his  supper,  she  came  and  knelt 
down  beside  him.    "Am  I  ugly?"  she 
asked,  and  he  answered,  "  No."    "  Do  I 
displease  you,  that  you  do  not  like  me  ?  " 
He  assured  her,  on  the  contrary,  that  she 
was  kind,  and  that  he  liked  her.    "  Then 
whv  do  you  not  take  your  wife  ? "    He 
tola  her  that  he  was  a  Moslem,  and  that 
Moslems  could  not  marry  as  her  people 
did.    It  was  necessary,  he  said,  to  bring 
his  own  priests  and  to  fetch  presents  from 
his  own  country  to  offer  her.    She  was 
pleased  at  the  prospect,  «and    told    her 
father  what  he  had  said.    Zebehr  asked 
leave  to  go  down  to  his  ships  and  speak 
with  his  friends.    King  Kurium  allowed 
him  to  go,  sending  thirty  guards  with  him. 
When  he  got  among  his  own  people,  his 
people  spoke  with  the  guards,  and  said : 
** Zebehr  is  our  chief,  and  he  has  brought 
us  into  these  rivers;   if  he  abandons  us 
here,  in  order  that  he  may  stay  with  you 
and  marry  the  daughter  of  your  king,  he 
is  a  treacherous  man  and  no  good.    But 
we  have  firearms,  and  we  win  kill  both 
him  and  you.    Now,  therefore,  let  him 
come  with  us,  and  save  your  lives  and 
his."    The  guards  could  not  help  them- 
selves ;  so  they  let  him  go.    He  sent  his 
compliments  and  messages  of  farewell  to 
King  Kurium  and  his  daughter,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  has  never  seen  them  again. 
He  and  his  men  had  still  many  more  pri- 
vations to  undergo,  while  they  wandered 
in  the  rivers  which  seem  to  have  been 
the  western  sources  of  the  Bahr-el-Arab. 


The  blacks  died  in  numbers,  and  of  the 
sixty-four  Arabs  who  came  with  him  seven 
only  survived.  They  were  reduced  again 
to  the  very  last  extremity,  when  they  came 
upon  a  fisher  tribe,  who  sent  guides  with 
them  to  the  station  of  the  consul  Pethe- 
rick.  Two  men  died  after  this,  and  of  the 
five  who  reached  Khartoum  two  were  mad 
and  died  within  a  few  days.  The  voyage 
lasted  altogether  eleven  months  and  twen- 
ty-five days,  and  Zebehr  looks  upon  it  as 
tne  end  of  his  early  struggles.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  his  cargo  reached  Khar- 
toum. All  was  now  clear  before  him,  and 
he  felt  himself  to  be,  in  his  own  words, 
"  the  beginning  of  a  great  man." 

When  he  had  disposed  of  his  ivory  he 
was  in  a  position  to  buy  a  larger  stock, 
and  to  hire  two  hundred  guards.  He 
spent  only  three  months  in  Khartoum, 
and  early  in  1862  he  started  on  a  fresh 
expedition.  He  went  this  time  through 
the  Bongo  country  to  a  town  called  Man- 
dugba,  marked  on  European  maps  as 
Dem  Suleiman.  The  king  of  Mandugba 
was  Adoo  Shukkoo.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  native  kings,  and  his  terri- 
tory extended  over  twenty  days'  travel- 
ling. As  nearly  as  the  limits  could  be 
denned,  they  appeared  to  lie  on  N.  lat.  9^ 
and  7*^,  ana  E.  long.  23**  and  25**,  and 
were  bounded  to  the  east  and  west  by 
Dar  Banda  and  Dar  Fertit,  to  the  north 
and  south  by  Hofrat-en-Nahas  and  Nyam- 
Nyam.  Six  merchants  had  been  aown 
there  some  time  before,  and  had  conducted 
themselves  badly  in  the  country,  making 
disturbances  and  fighting  against  the  king. 
He  had  driven  them  out  of  his  country, 
and  fearing  a  repetition  of  the  struggle  he 
at  first  refused  to  receive  Zebehr.  When 
he  announced  this  decision  Zebehr  said : 
"  Very  well,  I  will  go ;  I  have  not  come 
to  fignt ;  I  will  force  nothing ;  and  if  you 
douT  want  me  I  will  leave  you.  But  if 
you  will  give  me  permission  to  remain  till 
after  the  rains,  I  shall  be  very  glad,  and  I 
will  trade  with  you  peacefully."  He 
offered  presents,  which  pleased  the  king, 
and  they  came,  after  some  negotiation,  to 
an  agreement  that  Zebehr's  caravan  might 
remain  for  nine  months  in  the  country, 
but  not  in  the  city  of  Mandugba.  A  place 
was  assigned  to  him  for  a  camp  at  four 
hours'  distance  from  the  town,  and  he  con- 
structed a  fortified  station,  within  which 
he  built  storehouses. 

Zebehr  acted  in  the  mean  time  on  his 
usual  peaceful  principles,  making  friends 
with  the  people,  giving  presents  to  the 
king's  councillors,  and  keeping  his  men 
under  the  strictest  discipline.     He  for- 
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bade  them  to  quarrel  on  anv  pretext  what- 
ever with  a  native,  or  to  take  so  much  as 
a  sugarcane  without  pacing  for  it  He 
also  made  a  rule  of  paying  liberal  prices 
for  all  goods  brought  in,  and  the  natives 
began  to  flock  to  him  with  ivory  and  other 
produce.  The  king,  hearing  of  the  fortifi- 
cations round  his  camp,  came  in  person  to 
look  at  it,  and  asked  with  soAie  anxiety 
why  he  was  building  in  a  country  where 
be  was  only  to  remain  for  nine  months. 
Zebehr  replied  that  as  there  were  lions 
and  leopards  in  the  country,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  his  men.  Shortly  after 
this  he  constructed  barracks  within  his 
stockade,  and  the  king  a^ain  made  objec- 
tions. Zebehr  reminded  him  that  the 
rains  were  coming,  when  both  men  and 
merchandise  must  necessarily  be  under 
cover,  and  also  represented  that  when  he 
and  his  caravan  moved  and  went  away  all 
would  be  to  the  good  for  Adoo  Shukkoo. 
The  king  upon  this  gave  him  permission 
to  build  what  he  pleased,  and  Zebehr  con- 
structed a  strong  defensive  position,  with- 
in which  he  accumulated  stores.  He  was 
well  provided  with  ammunition,  and  his 
men  were  armed  each  with  a  French  rifle, 
a  pistol,  and  a  sword.  He  continued,  not- 
withstanding these  measures  of  precau- 
tion, to  keep  the  strictest  peace,  trading 
and  doing  eood  business,  making  himself 
known,  and  at  the  same  time  becoming 
popular  with  Adoo  Shukkoo^s  people.  He 
had  been  there  three  months,  when  one  of 
his  men  was  killed  and  his  arms  stolen. 
He  took  no  vengeance,  but,  carrying  the 
corpse  in  to  the  king,  he  said :  "  See  what 
has  happened.  Now,  if  you  are  a  epreat 
king  you  will  do  justice.  I  ask  only  to 
have  his  arms  which  have  been  stolen 
given  back,  and  I  leave  the  punishment  of 
the  offender  to  you."  The  ting  gave  him 
ground  to  bury  his  dead,  caused  his  arms 
to  be  returned  to  him,  and  punished  the 
murderer.  Four  months  later,  the  same 
thing  happened  a^in,  and  he  did  as  be- 
fore, peacefully  asking  and  obtaining  jus- 
tice. 

Seven  months  had  passed,  and  it  was 
harvest-time,  when  the  king  said :  "  Now 
go;  I  don^t  want  you  any  more  in  my 
country."  Zebehr*s  stores  had  by  this 
time  become  very  valuable.  He  replied 
that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  travel 
with  his  present  escort,  and  he  asked 
leave  to  remain  till  he  could  send  for  some 
of  his  friends.  The  kin^  refused.  Then 
Zebehr  sent  five  emissanes  to  ask  if  the 
king  would  sell  him  a  provision  of  corn 
for  the  journev.  The  king  killed  his 
emissaries,  and   resolved   to  attack  his 
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camp  and  take  his  stores.  This  action  on 
Adoo  Shukkoo's  part  was  not  quite  so 
sudden  as  it  sounds  in  a  shortened  narra- 
tive. He  had  never  been  favorable  to  the 
£g)rptian  traders,  and  Zebehr  had  for  some 
time  past  expected  an  attack.  He  had 
friends  among  Adoo  Shukkoo\s  people, 
who  eave  him  warning.  The  native  forces 
were  led  by  the  king  in  person,  and  were 
in  numbers  out  of  all  proportion  to  Ze- 
behr's.  Zebehr^s  camp  was,  however, 
strongly  fortified ;  his  two  hundred  men 
were  well-armed  and  well-trained.  His 
orders  to  them  were  not  to  waste  their 
ammunition  with  random  firing,  but  to  aim 
carefully,  and  to  pick  out  the  chiefs.  For 
three  successive  days  the  natives  at- 
tacked ;  they  were  repulsed,  but  not  with- 
out loss  on  both  sides.  Zebehr  himself 
was  wounded,  and  Adoo  Shukkoo  lost 
twelve  of  his  chiefs.  On  the  third  day 
Adoo  Shukkoo  was  killed,  and  on  the 
fourth  day,  the  natives  being  by  this  time 
disorganized  and  leaderless,  Zebehr  and 
his  men  made  a  sortie,  and  attacked  in 
their  turn.  The  result  was  a  great  vic- 
tory, and  the  town  of  Mandugba  submitted 
to  him ;  Adoo  Shukkoo*s  son,  Shaida,  fly- 
ing with  a  following  of  some  thousands 
of  natives  to  a  mountain  called  Soroga  or 
Saranga. 

As  soon  as  Mandugba  was  known  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  Zebehr,  the  neighboring 
tribes  offered  their  submission,  begging 
him  to  take  the  place  of  Adoo  Shukkoo, 
but  to  trade  with  them  and  not  to  fight. 
The  first  to  come  in  was  Oro,  who  offered 
to  be  his  ally  against  the  others.  Then 
came  Indagii,  then  Golo,  Manga,  Enga- 
zazo,  Kuti,  Fara,  Shairo,  Farora,  and  oth- 
ers who  had  owed  allegiance  to  Adoo 
Shukkoo.  Suddenly,  from  a  trader  Ze- 
behr had  become  a  kin?.  After  twenty 
days  he  said  to  the  tribes:  "It  is  now 
harvest-time;  let  us  sign  a  peace,  and  go 
and  gather  your  corn ;  otherwise  when  the 
winter  comes  there  will  be  famine."  The 
tribes  were  well  pleased,  and  peace  was 
made  amongst  them,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber went  to  their  homes.  But  Shaida,  the 
king's  son,  remained  in  the  mountains 
and  threatened  to  come  down  and  fight. 
Zebehr  said  to  the  people :  "  You  say  tnat 
I  am  wise  and  just,  and  that  you  wish  me 
to  reign  over  you.  H  so,  then  who  will 
fight  on  my  side  against  Shaida,  the  son 
ofShukkoo?"  Five  thousand  came  out 
to  fight  on  his  side,  and  he  said :  "  Now 
let  every  man  whose  heart  fails  him  go  to 
his  home,  and  no  harm  shall  happen  to 
him,  but  he  shall  gather  his  com  in  peace.** 
Some  few  went,  and  thus  he  had  none  bat 
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braves  in  his  army.    He  led  them  to  the 
mountain  where  Shaida  was,  and  attacked. 
He  was  twice  repulsed  with  heavy  loss, 
and  he  saw  that  Shaida's  position  was  too 
strong  to  be  taken  by  assault ;  so  he  in- 
vested the  mountain  for  eighteen  days. 
On  the  nineteenth  day,  at  sunrise,  a  man 
looking  from  the  door  of  his  tent  saw  some 
one  coming,  and  said,  **  It  is  Shaida;'* 
and  Shaida  came  in  and  made  submission. 
He  acknowledged  all  his  father's  faults, 
and  sixteen  chiefs  who  were  with   him 
also  put  their  lives  in  Zebehr's  hands. 
Zebehr  accepted  their  submission,  but  he 
had  no  wish  to  reign  or  to  kill.     He  took 
Shaida  back  to  Mandugba,  where  he  re- 
seated him,  with  certain  conditions,  upon 
his  father's  throne.    He  gave  robes  to  the 
sixteen  chiefs,  and  allowed  them  to  return 
to  their  homes,  and  issued  the  strictest 
orders  that  their  women  and  children  were 
not  to  be  injured.    This  clemency  was  an 
extraordinary  surprise  to  people  who  had 
expected  every  kind  of  severity,  and  the 
fame  of  it  spread  throughout  the  country. 
Fifteen  days  after  the  chiefs  had  returned 
to  their  homes  all   the  states  of  Adoo 
Shukkoo's  country  o£Eered  their  submis- 
sion to  Zebehr,  and  agreed  to  elect  him  as 
their  king.     Shaida  continued  to  enjoy 
bis  father  s  nominal  rank,  but  he  appears 
to   have   fallen   into   dependence    upon 
Zebehr,  and  soon  drops  out  of  history  as 
a  nonentity.    Zebehr  accepted  the  title  of 
sultan  from  the  lesser  kings,  and  began 
to  live  in  imperial  state  at  Mandugba. 

Flora  L.  Shaw. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Centarf* 
MORPHINOMANIA 

BY  DR.   SEYMOUR  J.   SHARKEY. 

From  time  to  time  the  £ngli.sh  lan- 
guage has  been  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  words  representing  varieties  of  vice,  or 
morbid  tendencies.    We  are  by  this  time 
painfully  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  dip- 
somania, and  even  with  that  of  kSptoma- 
oia.     Irresistible  tendencies  to  drink  and 
to  steal  are  what  we  wish  to  express  by 
these  terms,  and  the  victims  of  them  we 
call  dipsomaniacs  and  kleptomaniacs.  We 
now  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  new 
vice,   which   some  French  writers  have 
termed  morphinomanii^  and  which   the 
Germans    call   Aforpkiumsucht.     These 
words  have  been  introduced  to  indicate  an 
nncontrollable  craving  for  morphia,  which 
is  said  to  be  demoralizing  an  ever-increas- 
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ing  number  of  people  in  this  and  in  other 
countries. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  opium-eat- 
ing is  not  confined  to  China  and  other 
Eastern  countries  in  which  it  is  so  ram- 
pant an  evil.  Almost  every  country  in 
Europe,  our  own  included,  nas  been  in- 
vaded by  the  pernicious  habit,  though, 
happily  lor  us,  opium-smoking  has  never 
taken  root  here.  For  years  past  morphia, 
one  of  the  many  substances  extracted  from 
opium,  has  been  largely  used  in  medicine 
in  preference  to  opium,  being  much  more 
rapid  in  its  action,  more  emcacious,  and 
unattended  with  certain  inconveniences 
which  are  connected  with  the  use  of  the 
earlier  known  narcotic  When  adminis- 
tered with  prudence  morphia  is  a  great 
boon  to  many  sufferers ;  but  in  careless  or 
ignorant  hands  it  mav  prove  a  curse.  It 
is  usually  given  by  tne  mouth  or  injected 
beneath  the  skin,  the  latter  method  being 
followed  by  more  speedy  relief  of  pain 
and  other  troubles  than  the  former,  and 
being  accompanied  by  less  unpleasant 
consequences. 

But  the  drug  is  only  safe  in  the  hands 
of  medical  men  who  appreciate  its  dan- 
gers ;  abuse  almost  certainly  follows  if  its 
administration  be  left  to  the  patients  them- 
selves. The  terrible  consequences  which 
often  ensue  will  be  referred  to  a^in  pres- 
ently, as  well  as  the  fatal  ease  with  which 
the  drug  may  be  procured. 

fiut  the  reader  will  ask.  Who  are  these 
morphinomaniacs  ?  and  the  answer  given 
must  be  that  which  De  Quincey  gives 
with  reference  to  the  opium-eaters  of  his 
day  :  **  Reader,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  very 
numerous  class  indeed."  That  they  are 
very  numerous  in  this  country  I  do  not 
assert,  and  the  object  of  this  article  is  to 
try  to  prevent  their  being  so.  That  they 
are  very  far  from  few  my  own  personal 
experience,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  forces 
me  to  believe;  and,  if  we  may  accept 
what  forei|pi  writers  have  saia  on  the 
subject,  this  vice  has  taken  very  firm 
hold  of  society  in  other  countries.  In 
a  lecture  delivered  in  1885,  and  entitled 
*'  Deux  Poisons  \  la  Mode,  la  Morphine  et 
rEther,"  Professor  Paul  Regnard  quotes 
the  followine;  passage  from  *'L*£vang6- 
liste,"  one  of  M.  Daudet^s  novels  :  — 

Poor  De  Lestande  .  .  .  yet  another  un- 
happy one.  .  .  .  You  heard  about  the  death 
of  tier  husband,  that  fall  from  his  horse  at  the 
great  review.  .  .  .  She  has  been  inconsolable 
.  .  .  but,  to  lull  her  to  forgetfulness,  she  has 
her  injections.  .  .  .  Yes,  she  has  become  .  .  . 
what  do  they  call  it  ?  ...  a  morphinomaniac. 
A  whole  society  of  such  ladies  exists  .  •  • 


When  they  have  their  meetinn  each  one 
brings  her  little  silver  case  with  the  needle 
and  the  poison  .  .  .  and  then  in  it  goes  in  a 
moment  into  arm  or  leg.  It  does  not  make 
them  drowsy,  but  comfortable.  Unfortunately 
the  effect  gets  less  and  less,  and  the  dose  has 
to  be  increased. 

In  the  same  lecture  Professor  Regnard 
writes  as  follows  :  — 

Thus  morphinomania  does  not  always  owe 
its  origin  to  pain  or  sorrow.  Many  people 
take  morphia  in  the  same  way  that  others 
smoke,  drmk,  or  play  music  ...  to  kill  time, 
to  divert  themselves,  to  fill  with  vague  musings 
the  void  which  idleness  leaves  in  useless  lives. 
It  is  thus  that  at  the  very  moment  I  am  speak- 
ing to  vou  the  pink  of  society  in  Paris,  and 
probably  in  London  and  Berlin  too,  is  peace- 
fully poisoning  itself. 

Such  extracts  tend  to  prove  that  the 
habit  of  injecting  morphia  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Parisian  society,  and  the  pro- 
fessor more  than  suspects  that  it  has  found 
as  favorable  a  reception  in  London.  That 
bis  opinions  are  in  part  true  I  know,  but 
I  believe  that  he  exaggerates  the  preva- 
lence of  the  vice  among  us.  What  he  says 
in  another  portion  of  his  lecture  shows 
that  we  cannot  unhesitatingly  accept 
everything  which  he  asserts.  Tnus,speaK- 
ing  of  the  abuse  of  ether  as  a  stimulant, 
he  says :  — 

In  London,  where  ethermania  is  much  more 
common  than  with  us,  the  keepers  of  the 
souares  and  parks  often  find  aitiong  the  clumps 
ot  trees  empty  bottles,  invariably  labelled 
••  Sulphuric  ether.*'  They  have  been  thrown 
there  by  the  victims  of  this  mania,  who  have 
fled  from  their  homes  to  devote  themselves  to 
their  favorite  passion  in  the  open  air.  Mo- 
nalte  tells  us  that  after  the  Epsom  races  many 
phials  of  ether  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
empty  champagne-bottles  left  on  the  race- 
course. 

Most  people  will  be  startled  to  bear 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  that 
London  society  resorts  freely  to  the  use 
of  morphia  injections  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  time  or  of  producing  certain  vague 
and  pleasurable  sensations  similar  to  those 
which  are  derived  from  tobacco-smoking, 
music,  etc.  Nor  will  they  be  ready  to 
credit,  without  further  inouiry,  the  asser- 
tion that  their  friends  seeic  the  more  soli- 
tary nooks  of  our  squares  and  parks  to 
narcotize  themselves  with  ether.  But 
they  may  nevertheless  rest  assured  that, 
as  regards  morphia  at  any  rate,  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  dicta  ot  Professor  Re- 
gnard. The  e\il  is  in  our  midst,  often 
where  least  suspected,  though  it  has  not 
assumed  the  proportions  which  it  appears 
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to  have  assumed  among  the  French.  But, 
once  introduced,  the  danger  of  rapid 
growth  is  great,  and  so  relentless  is  the 
habit,  when  it  has  once  established  itself, 
that  few  of  its  victims  succeed  in  releasing 
themselves  from  it  by  their  own  unaided 
e£Forts. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  French 
afford  an  isolated  example  of  the  seduc- 
tive powers  of  morphia.  Let  us  see  what 
Dr.  Zambaco  has  to  tell  us  about  the 
Turks,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  vice 
in  question  has  victimized  society  in  Con- 
stantinople. In  a  communication  (De  la 
Morphtfomanie)  made  to  the  Medical  Con- 
gress of  Athens  in  April,  1882,  this  physi- 
cian writes  as  follows :  — 

I  have  often  seen  fashionable  people  with  a 
regular  arsenal  of  little  injecting  instruments, 
who,  thanks  to  their  medical  men,  had  always 
at  their  disposal  a  solution  of  morphia  strong 
enough  to  poison  them.  Ladies  even,  belong- 
ing to  the  most  elegant  classes  of  society,  go 
so  far  as  to  show  their  good  taste  in  the  jewels 
which  they  order  to  conceal  a  little  syringe 
and  artistically  made  bottles,  which  are  des- 
tined to  hola  the  solution  which  enchants 
theml  At  the  theatre,  in  society,  they  slip 
away  for  a  moment,  or  even  watch  for  a 
favorable  opportunity  of  pretending  to  play 
with  these  trinkets,  while  giving  themselves 
an  injection  of  morphia  in  some  part  of  the 
body  which  is  exposed,  or  even  hidden  from 
view.  Is  there  any  great  difference  between 
them  and  the  fashionable  opium-eaters,  who 
always  carry  about  with  them  their  rich  gold 
or  enamelled  box  of  opium  pilules  ?  Do  they 
not  also  exactly  resemble  the  dipsomaniacs  of 
the  upper  classes,  who,  as  I  have  often  seen, 
always  carry  in  their  pocket  an  elegant  bottle 
of  bohemian  glass  filled  with  cognac,  some  of 
which  they  swallow  from  time  to  time,  without 
being  obliged,  like  the  common  people,  to 
visit  the  public-houses  which  they  meet  on 
their  way. 

Wherever  morphia  has  been  used  me- 
dicinally the  dangers  which  accompany  its 
abuse  have  been  experienced.  Germany 
and  America  sufiEer  no  less  than  France 
and  Turkey',  and  those  who  have  written 
on  the  subject  acknowledge  what  a  fearful 
tyranny  the  drug  establishes  over  its  un- 
wary votaries.  England  already  counts 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  victims,  and 
unless  people  will  take  warning  in  tine 
the  consequences  threaten  to  be  as  dis- 
astrous as  they  have  been  in  other  coun- 
tries. Even  in  1871  an  American  writer 
(Alonzo  Calkins,  M.D.)  remarked  in  his 
work  on  **  Opium  and  the  Opium  Appe- 
tite,'* "  The  *  dear  morphine  *  it  is  that  com- 
mands the  especial  patronage  of  English 
ladies.**    Whether  the  illicit  consumpUoa 
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of  morphia  in  all  its  forms  is  greater  now 
than  it  was  then  one  cannot  say ;  but  the 
subcutaneous  method  of  administering  it 
appears  to  be  the  most  fashionable  in 
modem  society.  How,  it  will  be  asked, 
is  the  habit  of  injecting  morphia  engen> 
dered  ? 

Here  in  England  the  abuse  of  morphia 
by  the  habitual  employment  of  injections 
has  its  origin,  in  almost  all  cases,  in  its 
legitimate  use  as  a  medicinal  agent.  Dur- 
ing some  serious  illness  or  excruciating 
pain  a  medical  man  gives  an  injection  as 
the  most  effectual  and  speedy  method  of 
affording  relief.  It  is  repeated  again  and 
again  until  the  condition  which  called  for 
its  use  has  entirely  subsided.  The  doctor 
ceases  his  attendance,  and  the  patient  is 
considered  convalescent  and  perhaps  goes 
away  for  change  of  air.  But  though  his 
pain  is  gone  he  does  not  feel  well  —  an 
indefinable  sense  of  discomfort,  restless- 
ness, and  lack  of  energy  oppresses  him. 
He  remembers  the  calm  which  pervaded 
him  after  each  injection  of  morphia,  and 
he  tries  another.  In  the  short  space  of  a 
few  minutes  he  is  an  altered  being;  he 
recovers  his  wonted  vigor  and  vivacity, 
and  the  cloud  which  overwhelmed  him  is 
lifted  as  if  by  magic.  He  goes  on  his 
way  rejoicing,  only  to  relapse  after  a  va- 
riaole  number  of  hours  into  that  condition 
of  dejection,  feebleness,  and  discomfort 
from  which  the  morphia  lately  liberated 
him.  He  has  recourse  to  it  again,  and 
once  more  experiences  its  wonderful  ef- 
fects. And  now  the  habit  is  developed; 
injections  are  habitually  required  before 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life  can  be  per- 
formed, and  the  quantity  of  the  drug  em- 
ployed has  to  be  periodically  increased 
as  the  system  becomes  accustomed  to  it. 
The  patient  has,  in  short,  become  the  vic- 
tim of  an  imperious  necessity;  for  the 
suffering  involved  in  relinquishing  the 
morphia  is  more  than  even  the  most  reso- 
lute show  themselves  capable  of  enduring. 
An  uncontrollable  craving,  or  morphi no- 
mania,  is  established.  Dr.  Zambaco  gives 
a  most  graphic  account  of  the  condition 
of  a  morphinomaniac  before  and  after  his 
injection,  which  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote :  — 

•*  When  the  regular  time  for  the  injection  ar- 
rives "  (he  says),  **  an  ever-increasing  agitation 
takes  possession  of  me."  The  doctor  cannot 
remain  still ;  an  intolerable  sensation  courses 
through  all  his  limbs,  just  as  if  ants  were  run- 
ning over  him,  as  if  he  was  being  eaten  by 
innumerable  worms ;  a  kind  of  fatigue,  of  lassi- 
tude, of  extreme  feebleness  succeeds.  His 
limbs  are  dull  and  heavier  than  usual,  just  as 


they  are  on  leaving  a  bath  in  which  one  has 
stayed  a  considerable  time.  Respiration  be- 
comes anxious,  deep,  and  sighing ;  the  pulse 
feeble,  small,  and  sometimes  rapid  and  irreg- 
ular. He  has  palpitation  of  the  heart,  buz- 
zing in  the  ears,  and  a  feeling  of  emptiness  in 
the  head.  He  cannot  fix  his  mind  on  any- 
thing, and  any  intellectual  work  is  absolutely 
impossible.  His  pupils,  which  have  been 
contracted  ever  since  he  has  used  the  injec- 
tions, are  comparatively  widely  dilated ;  one 
all-absorbing  thought  dominates  him  and  tor- 
ments him  at  that  time  —  the  thought  of  giving 
himself  an  injection.  If  in  moments  such  as 
these  one  tries  to  oppose  him,  to  prevent  his 
injection,  or  to  delay  it,  he  gets  into  a  violent 
rage  — he  is  beside  himself.  For  the  least 
remark  his  wife  might  make  to  him,  he  would 
break  and  smash  everything.  In  fact,  one 
day,  when  Madame  L.  had  oelayed  an  injec- 
tion which  she  hoped  by  entreaties  to  prevent, 
he  was  seized  with  a  regular  attack  of  furious 
madness.  I  was  present  at  one  of  these 
scenes  of  excitement,  and  I  was  surprised  at 
its  violence. 

As  soon  as  the  injection  is  given,  a  complete 
change  takes  place.  He  becomes  tranquil 
again,  his  good  humor  returns,  at  any  rate  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  he  experiences  a  general 
feeling  of  ease.  All  the  unpleasant  sensations 
which  made  themselves  everywhere  felt  at 
once  give  place  to  calm.  He  becomes  more 
active,  and  freer  in  his  movements ;  the  pulse 
recovers,  respiration  becomes  regular,  and  his 
intelligence  awakens  and  is  nt  for  work. 
Food  can  then  be  taken,  and  he  becomes 
talkative.  In  short,  the  doctor  is  only  to  be 
found  in  his  normal  condition  after  an  injec- 
tion. The  numbing  and  narcotic  effects  of 
morphia  do  not  come  on  until  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  injection;  but  the  first  influence 
which  it  exerts  upon  the  body  is  shown  in  an 
increase  of  power  and  in  calming  the  nervous 
system. 

The  description  which  has  been  given  of 
the  wav  in  which  the  morphia  habit  is 
induced  applies  only  to  those  countries 
(let  us  hope  England  is  one)  in  which  the 
vice  is  comparatively  rare  and  only  se- 
cretly indulged  in.  When  it  becomes 
more  prevalent  the  drug  is  used  for  the 
most  trivial  reasons,  or  even  simply  to 
produce  a  condition  of  intoxication.  Per- 
nicious as  alcohol  is  when  used  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  not  as  bad  as  opium ;  for,  as 
an  American  writer  says :  — 

The  appetite  for  strong  liquors  may  subside 
and  then  slumber  for  months,  or  until  waked 
up  again,  as  when  a  stray  spark  has  accident* 
ally  dropped  into  a  powder  magazine,  thus 
affording  space  for  an  attempted  reform : 
opium  allows  no  slumberings,  no  intervals,  no 
baitings. 

Now  what  are  the  ill  effects  which  mor- 
phia produces  ? 
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Persons  who  have  become  morphia 
habituh  remain  free  from  trouble  for 
variable  periods  of  time.  Some  begin  to 
suffer  seriously  in  a  few  months,  others 
only  after  years.  This  difference  depends 
rather  upon  individual  peculiarities  than 
upon  the  quantity  of  the  dru^  which  is 
taken.  But  sooner  or  later  all  degenerate, 
both  bodily  and  mentally.  They  become 
pale,  sallow,  and  emaciated ;  their  appetite 
IS  greatly  diminished,  and  the  digestive 
processes  are  disordered;  sleeplessness 
sets  in  in  spite  of  their  morphia,  and  what 
rest  they  do  get  is  disturbed  by  horrible 
dreams.  They  become  sterile,  and. lose 
their  energy  and  interest  in  life,  while  all 
their  thoughts  are  concentrated  on  their 
morphia.  If  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  inject  the  drug  subcutaneously,  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  are  withm  reach 
of  the  syringe  are  one  mass  of  sores, 
so  that  tney  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to 
find  a  sound  spot  where  they  can  tolerate 
an  injection.  These  physical  troubles  are 
bad  enough,  but  the  moral  change  eclipses 
them.  No  one  who  has  not  had  experi- 
ence of  these  melancholy  cases  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  moral  perversion  which  this 
habit  produces.  "The  constant  and  in- 
creasing use  of  the  drug  —  for  this  is  the 
rule  —  at  length  enfeeoles  the  will  and 
makes  the  man  a  moral  paralytic,  of  all 
spectacles  the  most  pitiable  this  side  the 
mve."  (Opium-Smoking  and  Opium- 
Eating,  by  George  Shearer,  M.D.,  1881.) 
Untruth  is  a  second  nature  with  them. 
**  As  a  rule,  no  one  thinks  of  trusting  to 
the  word  of  an  opium-smoker,  his  character 
is  wholly  unreliable  "  (George  Shearer) ; 
the  same  may  certainly  be  said  of  the 
morphia  kabitui,  Levmstein,  one  of  the 
^eatest  German  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, says :  **  Educated,  intelligent  men 
and  women,  otherwise  deserving  of  re- 
spect, descend  to  lying."  Even  De  Quin- 
cey,  though  he  denies  moral  perversion, 
admits  that  opium  renders  a  man  incapable 
of  doing  what  he  knows  to  be  right.  "  The 
opium-eater  loses  none  of  his  moral  sus- 
ceptibilities or  aspirations ;  he  wishes  and 
longs  as  earnestly  as  ever  to  realize  what 
he  Deli  eves  possible  and  feels  to  be  ex- 
acted by  duty ;  but  his  intellectual  appre- 
hension of  wliat  is  possible  infinitely  out- 
runs his  power,  not  of  execution  only,  but 
even  of  power  to  attempt.  He  lies  under 
the  weight  of  incubus  and  nightmare ;  he 
lies  in  sight  of  all  that  he  would  fain  per- 
form, just  as  a  man  forcibly  confined  to  his 
bed  by  the  mortal  languor  of  a  relaxing 
disease  who  is  compelled  to  witness  injury 
or  outrage  offered  to  some  object  of  bis 


tenderest  love ;  he  curses  the  spells  which 
chain  him  down  from  motion;  he  would 
lay  down  his  life  if  he  might  but  get  up 
and  walk;  but  he  is  powerless  as  an  in- 
fant, and  cannot  even  attempt  to  rise  " 
(Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater). 
The  morphia  habit  may  even  transform 
the  tenderest  affection  into  hate.  I  have 
known  a  happy  home  rendered  almost 
uninhabitable,  and  a  husband  driven  to 
despair,  by  the  tem'ble  change  produced 
in  the  character  of  his  wife  by  the  influ- 
ence of  this  habit.  An  affection  of  more 
than  twenty-five  years*  standing  was 
changed  to  hate,  openly  and  constantly 
expressed.  On  the  otner  hand,  I  have 
seen  a  man  become  attached  and  engaged 
to  a  girl  while  addicted  to  the  use  ofmor- 
phia,  and  place  himself  under  treatment 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  up  the  vice  and 
getting  married;  But  his  love  vanished 
with  his  morphia. 

Such  are  some  of  the  changes  which  are 
produced  on  the  mind  and  TOdy  of  those 
who  have  become  slaves  to  morphia  or 
opium,  which  make  life  as  it  then  is  intol* 
erable,  and  which  drive  them  to  seek 
advice  and  relief  from  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  And  what  advice  can 
we  give  i  This  only,  that  the  habit  must 
he  relinquished.  Persistence  in  it  may 
prove  fatal.  Levinstein  says :  **  The  out- 
come of  the  morphia  habit,  if  a  cure  is  not 
effected,  is  a  condition  of  debility  which 
Anally  leads  to  emaciation  and  death/* 
Give  up  the  morphia  —  that  is  simple 
advice  enough  — and  a  cure  is  promised  ; 
why  then  hesitate  ?  Ah !  reader,  you  little 
know  what  the  patient  knows  too  well. 
Do  not  suppose  that  be  has  never  tried  to 
break  himself  of  the  habit,  and  failed 
miserably.  He  knows  what  a  slave  he  is, 
and  the  price  at  which  he  must  buy  his 
freedom.  Whether  he  gives  up  the  drug 
suddenly  and  once  for  all,  or  slowly  weans 
himself,  a  period  of  bitter  suffering  awaits 
him.  That  he  cannot  escape,  what  a 
dilemma  then  lies  before  him !  He  cannot 
remain  where  he  is,  and  a  dreadful  chasm 
has  to  be  faced  if  he  will  reach  the  land  of 
safety.  For,  speaking  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, I  know  no  condition  more  pitiable 
to  behold,  or  more  painful  to  the  sufferer, 
than  that  which  supervenes  on  stopping 
the  morphia.  Physicians  are  aware  that 
few  can  endure  it,  and  that  unless  a  pa> 
tient  has  put  himself  absolutely  under  the 
control  ot  his  medical  attendant,  and  can 
be  restrained,  he  will  again  seek  relief 
from  his  distress  where  he  knows  so  well 
he  can  obtain  it. 

Just  watch  a  morphia  Aa^//«/ deprived 
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of  the  drug.  The  first  slight  uneasiness 
and  sense  of  general  discomfort  gradually 
passes  into  extreme  restlessness,  accom- 
panied by  the  most  profound  depression ; 
the  stomach  becomes  so  irritable  that 
nothing  can  be  retained,  and  there  is 
nausea  and  a  distressing  sensation  of 
emptiness  and  sinking.  The  whole  ner- 
vous system,  which  has  been  working  so 
long  under  a  deadening  weight,  abuses  its 
liberty  and  runs  absolutely  not ;  a  breath 
of  air  which  would  bring  relief  to  an  ordi- 
nary sufferer  is  painful  to  him  ;  so  sensi- 
tive is  the  skin  that  a  touch  distresses, 
and  even  the  eye  and  ear  are  incapable  of 
tolerating  the  most  ordinary  stimulations. 
To  these  troubles  is  added  sleeplessness ; 
the  patient  cannot  get  a  moment^s  rest ; 
or,  if  he  should  close  his  eyes  in  sleep, 
horrible  dreams  and  an  indennable  terror 
take  possession  of  him,  and  make  him 
dread  that  condition  which  others  look  to 
for  consolation  and  relief.  Incapacity  to 
take  food,  prolonged  sleeplessness,  con- 
stant sneezing,  yawning,  and  vomiting, 
painful  acuteness  of  all  his  senses,  and 
other  troubles  sink  the  sufferer  into  a  con- 
dition of  prostration  and  despair,  only  to 
be  relieved  by  morphia.  Who  then  can 
wonder  if  the  wretch  yields  a^in  to  the 
drug  which  has  so  long  enslaved  him? 
Hoverine  between  a  longing  to  be  free 
and  a  feeling  of  incapacity  to  endure  his 
agonies,  he  asks  reproachfully  whether  it 
is  true  that  science  has  discovered  no 
means  of  relief,  no  substitute  for  morphia, 
which  may  be  given  him  until  the  storm 
be  past.  No,  we  have  no  means  at  our 
disposal  .which  will  do  more  than  alleviate 
these  sufferings ;  and  if  the  morphia 
kabituSviiW  be  freed,  he  must  place  him- 
self under  such  control  as  can  prevent  his 
^ving  way  under  the  trial,  as  he  almost 
inevitably  will  if  left  to  himself. 

But  severe  as  the  ordeal  is,  he  has  this 
consolation  and  this  ereat  inducement  to 
submit  to  it  —  namely,  that  it  is  short. 
A  few  days  will  see  him  through  the 
worst,  and  although  he  may  not  be  com- 
fortable for  a  week  or  two,  his  discomfort 
is  endurable,  and  becomes  less  and  less, 
until  it  gradually  passes  into  ease  and 
health. 

A  more  detailed  description  might  have 
been  given  of  the  condition  to  which  those 
who  make  a  habit  of  using  morphia  reduce 
themselves,  and  of  the  troubles  which 
accompany  the  process  of  cure.  But  it 
would  have  been  out  of  place  in  an  article 
in  this  review,  the  only  object  of  which  is 
to  call  attention  to  a  very  serious  vice 
which  threatens  to  take  root  among  us,  as 


it  appears  to  have  done  among  our  neigh- 
bors. For  1  am  convinced  that  the  pre- 
vention of  the  evil  rests  rather  with  the 
public  in  general  than  with  medical  men. 
The  latter  no  doubt  have  been  to  blame 
in  being  too  ready. to  continue  injections 
of  morphia,  and  even  in  handing  over  the 
syringe  to  the  patients  themselves.  But 
it  required  time  to  realize  the  daneer,  and 
now  that  it  is  fully  appreciated  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  |;uilty  of  nedigence  in 
future.  Many  an  individual  falls  a  victim 
to  the  habit  without  clearly  understanding 
what  he  is  doing,  and  therefore  without 
premeditation.  He  only  knows  that  he  is 
suffering  from  severe  pain  or  discomfort, 
and  he  calls  loudly  for  relief.  If  he  ap- 
preciated the  danger  he  would  be  less 
ready  to  put  himself  within  the  grasp  of 
so  ruthless  an  enemy. 

When  the  disease  from  which  the  pa- 
tient is  suffering  is  one  which  will  require 
prolonged  treatment  by  morphia,  whether 
administered  internally  or  suocutaneously, 
both  he  and  his  friends  should  be  cautious 
how  they  expose  themselves  to  such  a 
risk ;  the  doctor  should  be  left  to  decide 
whether  such  treatment  is  essential,  but 
he  should  not  be  driven  to  it,  as  he  often 
is,  by  urgent  demands  for  immediate  relief. 

When  the  disease  is  both  painful  and 
necessarily  and  quickly  fatal  this  caution 
does  not  apply.  Opiates  may  be  freely 
given  and  unhesitatingly  accepted. 

It  may  be  thought  tnat  after  all.  when 
pain  has'  been  relieved  and  the  affection 
which  gave  rise  to  it  cured,  it  requires  the 
doctor's  co-operation  to  procure  morphia 
for  his  patient.  Unfortunately  this  is  not 
the  case ;  the  public  are  allowed  to  poison 
themselves  without  let  or  hindrance.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  opium  and 
morphia  can  be  freely  procured  either  by 
means  of  old  prescriptions,  or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  prescription  at  all.  So  that 
people  are  at  liberty  to  become  morphi no- 
maniacs  if  they  please.  Professor  Re- 
guard  says :  — 

But  rest  assured  of  this,  gentlemen  —  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  patient's  family,  it  is  the  duty 
of  all,  to  prevent  the  terrible  mania  of  which 
we  have  been  just  speaking  from  developing 
itself.  If  they  will  succeed  they  must  arrest 
their  friends  in  their  downward  course,  they 
must  take  from  them  the  means  of  injuring 
themselves,  they  must  be  ever  on  the  watch 
to  snatch  pitilessly  from  them  the  instruments 
of  their  madness. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  prevention  must 
be  left  largely  to  patients  and  their  friends. 
Medical  men  too  often  first  hear  of  the 
habit  which  has  been  contracted  when 
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called  upon  to  aid  in  overcoming  it.  Ig- 
norance seems  to  be  responsible  for  many 
cases,  and  should  this  article  be  the  means 
of  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  morphia  to 
some  who  would  otherwise  have  fallen 
victims  to  its  habitual  use,  the  object 
which  the  writer  has  in  view  will  have 
been  accomplished. 


From  All  The  Year  Ronod. 
LINN^US. 

The  other  day,  a  young  lady  took  up 
Mrs.  Caddy's  book  from  my  drawing-room 
table,  and,  turning  over  the  pages,  asked  : 
"Who  was  Linnaeus.^"  "Oh,  don't  you 
know?  "  replied  her  sister ; "  he  was  a  Ger- 
man who  was  so  poor  that  he  used  to  mend 
his  shoes  with  brown  paper ;  and,  by-and- 
by,  when  he  came  to  England,  as  all  those 
Germans  do,  and  saw  the  furze  in  bloom, 
he  went  down  on  his  knees  and  thanked 
God  for  having  made  such  a  beautiful 
flower." 

Sister  number  one  confided  to  me  that 
the  Latin  termination  had  deceived  her. 
She  forgot  that  from  Paracelsus  down  to 
Curtius,  the  German  who  is  the  greatest 
living  authority  about  old  Greece,  Teu- 
tons have  affected  Latin  endings  to  their 
names,  even  when  they  did  not,  like  Me- 
lancthon,  translate  them  into  one  of  the 
classical  tongues.  And  the  Swedes,  who 
are  Teutons,  are  specially  fond  of  Latin 
name-endings.  Dean  Celsius,  Linnaeus's 
first  friend,  and  Dr.  Morxus,  his  wife's 
father,  are  onlv  two  out  of  many.  Another 
college  friend  was  Menander,  a  name 
which  takes  us  back  to  Greek  comedy. 
But  in  Sweden,  no  noble  name  ever  ends 
that  way.  As  soon  as  the  great  naturalist 
was  made  a  "  Knight  of  the  Polar  Star," 
he  dropped  the  Latin  termination  and  be- 
gan to  be  called  Carl  von  Linn^. 

I  suppose  these  classical  forms  were 
afiEected  by  the  scholars  as  a  set-off  against 
their  humble  position  and  small  emolu- 
ments. "  Any  small  descendant  of  a  pirat- 
ical viking  looks  down  on  us;  but  poor 
though  we  are,  we  belong  to  the  great  com- 
monwealth of  letters,"  that  would  be  the 
way  a  Swedish  parson  would  look  at  the 
matter ;  and  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
higher  clergy  bore  these  ignoble  names 
proves  that,  there  as  elsewhere,  the 
Church  was  largely  officered  from  what  we 
call  the  lower  classes. 

Well,  the  ladies  of  whom  I  spoke,  are 
both  tolerably  good  florists  and  know 
something  of  ootany ;  and  because  I  fear 


that  a  good  many  people,  who  have  been 
to  school  since  the  good  old  custom  of 
learning  Mangnall's  Questions  was  given 
up,  are  just  as  ignorant  as  they  were, 
therfore  it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  what 
Mrs.  Caddy  says  about  this  father  of  mod- 
ern natural  history. 

In  January,  1778,  Von  Linn^,  more  than 
seventy  years  old,  was  buried  in  Upsala 
Cathedral ;  the  whole  university  formed 
his  funeral  procession  —  sixteen  doctors 
of  physic,  all  old  pupils,  held  the  palL 

Nearly  fifty  years  before,  Linnaeus,  son 
of  the  rector  of  Stenbrohult,  in  Smaland 
(born  at  Rashult,  while  his  father  was 
curate),  migrated  from  Lund  University 
to  Upsala,  with  eight  pounds  (two  hundred 
copper  dollars)  in  his  pocket,  "  the  poor- 
est student  who  ever  entered  her  walls.'* 

Happily  he  was  a  lad  of  elastic  temper- 
ament, popular,  open-handed,  good-hu- 
mored, and  with  a  wonderful  gift  of  pleas- 
ant speech,  and  a  determination  to  make 
his  way. 

This  had  led  him  to  change  his  univer- 
sit}'.  He  had  been  comfortably  settled  at 
Lund.  Dr.  Stobzus  —  in  whose  house  he 
lived,  and  whose  skill  had  saved  his  life 
when  he  was  attacked  by  that  flesh-bur- 
rowing worm,  not  uncommon  in  east 
Sweden,  which  he  afterwards  named  Furta 
infernalis —  talked  of  making  him  his 
heir ;  but  Upsala  was  a  better  school  for 
medicine  and  botany,  therefore  to  Upsala 
he  would  go. 

"  But  what'U  you  live  on,  Carl  ?  "  asked 
his  mother,  from  whom  he  inherited  his 
love  of  flowers. 

"  Never  fear,  mother,  I'll  work  my 
way." 

He  believed  in  himself ;  and  he  and  his 
friend  Arctedius  divided  between  them 
the  whole  realm  of  nature ;  the  latter  going 
in  for  flshes,  Linnaeus  as  yet  confining 
himself  to  plants  and  insects.  Poverty 
disciplined  them ;  their  empty  purses  for- 
bade indulgence;  and  the  haoit  of  admir- 
ing the  great  works  of  nature  gave  beauty 
of  expression  to  their  handsome  features. 

A  striking  pair;  yet,  when  the  long 
winter  came,  and  no  scholarships  and  no 
pupils  to  help  them  through,  Carl  might 
well  quote  his  native  proverb :  "  Put  a 
Smalander  on  a  barren  rock  in  the  sea^ 
and  he'll  manage  to  make  his  living ;  ** 
but,  after  all,  philosophy,  though  much,  is 
not  bread  and  butter.  "  Notbmg  like  pov- 
erty for  strengthening  the  character ;  *' 
"  Many  things  are  more  precious  than  a 
full  stomach, '  were  some  of  their  attempts 
at  consolation. 

Carl  was  proud  of  his  good  looks,  so 
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was  Arctedius ;  yet  the^  were  ji^lad  to  wear 
cast-off  clothes ;  and  it  was  during  this 
winter  that  the  shoe-mending  took  place, 
to  which,  in  his  installation  speech,  in 
1 741,  when  he  had  blossomed  out  as  pro- 
fessor, Linnaeus  thus  referred :  — 

*'  I  put  cards  and  pasteboard  into  the 
worn-out  shoes  given  me  by  my  comrades, 
and  mended  them  carefully  with  birch 
bark ;  for  boots  cost  nine  copper  dollars, 
and  strong  shoes  five,  and  my  purse  was 
empty." 

His  special  trouble  was  that  in  the  win- 
ter in  Sweden  you  want  a  reading-lamp  in 
the  daytime,  and  he  could  buy  neither  oil 
nor  candles.  For  warmth,  be  sat  by  the 
stoke-hole  fire  of  the  winter  plant-house, 
munching  his  rye  biscuit,  which  in  the 
more  genial  months  had  been  seasoned 
with  some  of  the  fish  that  Arctedius 
caught. 

At  last  the  winter  was  over,  and  the 
Scandinavian  summer  came  in  all  at  once. 
But  you  must  eat  even  in  fine  weather 
when  the  day  lasts  nearly  twentv-one 
hours  ;  and  there  is  a  limit  to  the  lodging- 
letter's  patience.  Linnaeus  begged  for  the 
post  of  under-gardener  to  the  university. 
Professor  Rudoeck,  who  had  slighted  him 
before,  said,  — 

**  No ;  but  I  think  you  deserve  a  higher 
station." 

Just  then  came  the  bitterest  humiliation 
of  all,  when  Rosen,  his  rival  at  Lund, 
who  some  time  before  had  been  appointed 
adjunctus  (assistant  lecturer)  in  the  faculty 
of  medicine,  and  was  now  going  abroad 
(according  to  the  Swedish  rule)  to  travel 
and  take  his  doctor's  degree,  left  him  a 
suit  of  clothes  as  a  parting  gift. 

•*  I  would  rather  die  than  put  them  on," 
cried  Linnaeus  in  a  rage;  though  Rosen 
meant  kindly,  for  the  Swedes  are  so  polite 
that  no  one  dreamed  of  sneerinj^  at  him 
because  of  his  shabby  coats  or  birch-bark 
boots.  For  a  while  he  lost  heart,  and 
would  have  gone  home  and  settled  to  a 
trade,  only  he  was  so  deeply  in  debt  that 
he  could  not  leave  Upsala. 

Just  now,  however,  it  seemed  33  if  he 
must  run  away ;  but  first  he  must  take  a 
last  look  at  his  favorite  Botanic  Gardens, 
and  there,  walking  round,  he  saw  a  plant 
in  flower  that  he  had  never  yet  seen  in 
blossom. 

"  ril  cut  it  as  a  last  specimen  for  my 
herbarium,  and  then  Til  go,"  he  solilo- 
quized. 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thin^.  Don't 
touch  the  flower,"  cried  the  divinity  pro- 
fessor, who  bad  been  listening  behind  a 
hedge. 
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He  \ras  Dean  Celsius,  a  man  of  wider 
views  than  his  colleagues,  whose  return 
from  a  long  absence  Linnaeus  had  been 
earnestly  expecting,  intending  to  lay  be- 
fore him  the  ideas  on  system-making 
which  were  already  simmering  in  his 
brain.  Now,  however,  it  was  not  encour- 
agement in  his  theories,  but  actual  bread 
that  he  wanted. 

"  And  what  do  you  know  about  plants, 
young  would-be  tnief?"  asked  the  dean. 
**  And  what  sort  of  a  herbarium  have  you 
got  ?  " 

Linnaeus  named,  according  to  Toume- 
fort,  the  latest  authority,  the  plants  which 
Celsius  pointed  out,  and  astonished  that 
dignitary  by  saying  he  had  over  six  hun* 
dred  Swedish  plants  in  his  collection. 

"Come  and  see  mine,  then,"  said  the 
dean,  astonished  at  the  lad's  wide  knowl- 
edge and  glowing  enthusiasm,  and  struck 
at  the  same  time  with  the  hungry  look  and 
threadbare  clothes  of  one  whose  graceful 
bearing  and  exquisite  personal  cleanliness 
stamped  him  as  a  gentleman.  **Soap 
costs  little  and  water  nothing  in  Sweden, 
and  manners  come  by  nature,"  is  Mrs. 
Caddy's  comment  "  All  the  rags  in  Up- 
sala could  not  disguise  tlie  refinement  of 
this  young  man,  refined  by  loving  all 
things  lovely." 

Before  long  Linnaeus  was  an  inmate  of 
Celsius's  house,  teaching  his  younger 
children,  and  helping  him  in  his  great 
work,  **  Hierobotanicon :  the  Plants  men- 
tioned in  Scripture."  This  work  made 
Linnaeus  ambitious  of  himself  becoming 
an  author.  He  knew  Tournefort,  who 
classified  plants  by  form ;  but  in  Celsius's 
library,  he  met  Vaillant's  little  treatise  on 
the  sexes  of  plants  (the  book  that  set  the 
elder  Darwin  writing  "  The  Loves  of  the 
Flowers  "),  and  to  this  doubtless  was  due 
his  arrangement  according  to  the  numbers 
of  stamens  and  pistils.  Those  French- 
men 1  —  we  seldom  give  them  the  credit 
they  deserve.  They  were  generally  in 
those  daj's  first  in  everything.  Thus  in 
this  case,  Vaillant,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth's 
botanist,  gave  the  first  inkling  of  the  Lin- 
nzan  system;  Linnaeus  perfected  that 
system:  and  then  the  French  invented 
that  "natural  system,"  which  has  now 
pretty  well  driven  out  the  Linnaean. 

The  idea  was  in  the  air.  "Nuptiae 
Arborum,"  was  the  title  of  a  disputation 
held  before  Bishop  Wahlin.  "  De  Nuptiis 
Plantarum  "  was  a  treatise  published  by 
the  bishop's  son,  librarian  of  the  univer- 
sity. Linnzus  at  once  wrote  his  first 
tract,  proposing  their  sexual  arrangements 
as  the  basis  of  classification  for  plants; 
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and  at  last  Dr.  Rudbeck  —  whom  its 
patronage  by  the  Wahlins,  father  and  son, 
had  forced  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  subject  —  was  graciously  pleased  to 
find  that  Linnzus  showed  genius. 

Rudbeck  was  an  original  thinker.  After 
reading  Linnseus's  treatise,  he  was  struck 
with  its  originality,  and  invited  the  ^oung 
naturalist  to  read  his  lectures  for  him  (he 
was  seventv,  and  almost  confined  to  the 
bouse).  All  Upsala  flocked  to  hear  Lin- 
naeus ;  and  pupils  came,  and  with  them 
monev  enough  not  onlv  for  food,  but  to 
buy  tne  fine  dress  to  which  the  handsome 
youth  was  by  no  means  indifferent. 

The  Wrede  Exhibition,  too,  though 
only  worth  five  pounds  a  year,  was  a  help 
as  well  as  an  honor ;  and  in  1 732,  he  was 
sent  by  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  study  the  natural  history  of  Lapland. 
He  first  paid  a  lone  visit  to  the  old  par- 
sonage, where  as  a  bov  he  had  studied  the 
ants  —  of  which  Sweoen  has  five  kinds  — 
and  the  butterflies ;  and  made  his  museum 
of  live  insects,  finding  out  what  each  fed 
upon ;  and  studied  botany  in  his  father's 

garden,    where    almost   every   tree   and 
ower  that  would  bear  the  climate  bad 
been  planted. 

He  also  saw  his  old  school  at  Wexio, 
where  —  as  Newton  was  at  Cambridge  — 
he  had  been  given  up  as  a  hopeless  dunce 
till  Dr.  Rothman  put  him  to  Pliny  and  the 
Georgics,  and  soon  found  his  ^'inaptitude 
for  Latin  "  vanish  when  the  subject  mat- 
ter became  congenial.  Rothman  did  even 
better;  he  gave  young  Linnaeus  a  course 
of  Boerhaave's  physiology,  and  in  his 
library  the  boy  eot  hold  of  Toumefort's 
book,  which  taught  him  the  beauty  of  sys- 
tem and  the  value  of  arrangement  The 
testimonial  they  gave  him,  when  from 
Wexio  he  went  to  Lund  University,  is 
curious :  "  Youths  at  school,  like  shrubs 
in  a  garden,  will  sometimes  elude  all  the 
gardener's  care,  but,  if  transplanted,  may 
become  fruitful  trees."  This  was  not 
very  encouraging,  still  it  must  have  been 
pleasant  to  see  the  old  place  where  his 
piasters  said  that  **  though  he  seldom 
joined  in  the  sports,  he  contrived  wonder- 
fully well  to  be  idle  without  them." 

Lapland  was  then  almost  an  unknown 
country ;  and  travelling  in  that  never-end- 
ing day  was  trying  even  to  his  hardy 
frame.  He  travelled  four  thousand  miles 
in  five  months,  over  thinly  peopled  wastes, 
where  those  whom  he  met,  when  they 
could  speak  Swedish,  would  say,  **  O  thou 
poor  man,  what  hard  fate  could  have 
brought  thee  hither  to  a  place  unvisited 
by  any  one  before  ?  "    FockI  often  ^iled ; 
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once  he  was  in  such  straits  that  some 
Lapps,  sore  pressed  themselves,  gave  him 
a  cheese,  "  lest  he  should  die  in  their  coun- 
tr)r."  Bedding  was  plentiful,  —  the  great 
hair-moss  makes  not  only  mattress,  but 
coverlet. 

At  Pi  tea,  the  parson  was  Solander, 
whose  son  by-and-by  came  to  England  and 
sailed  with  'Captain  Cook.  In  the  Lap- 
land Alps,  under  the  peak  of  Sulitelma, 
he  found  sill  the  Arctic  plants  which  linger 
on  English  mountains,  —  the  ladies'  man- 
tle, the  Sibbaldia,  the  mealy  primrose, 
etc. 

From  Vallivari,  he  saw  all  Norway 
stretched  out  below  like  a  garden,  and 
descending,  met  the  pastor  of  Torfiorden, 
"  to  whom  I  must  write  hereafter ;  for,  by 
his  account,  he  never  expected  to  see  an 
honest  Swede." 

The  heavy  air  of  the  lowlands,  however, 
told  upon  him.  In  the  Lapland  mountains 
he  could  walk  four  times  his  usual  dis- 
tance, and  his  two  Lapp  i^uides  —  one 
over  seventy  —  were  so  agile  that  they 
would  frisk  about  while  he  rested ;  one  of 
the  reasons  he  gives  for  this  agility  is 
that  "  they  wear  wheels  to  their  boots." 

With  dwarf  birch  and  creeping  willow 
for  the  only  trees ;  with  reindeer  milk  so 
luscious  that,  when  his  bread  supplv  gave 
out,  he  could  not  drink  it ;  with  villagers 
so  wild  that  when  they  saw  strangers 
coming  they  ran  away ;  with  his  eyes  oaf- 
fled  by  the  midnight  sun's  slanting  shad- 
ows, which,  *' forming  dense  blue  bands 
around  a  crimson  world,"  made  every- 
thing look  so  strange  that  he  even  mistook 
well-known  plants,  —  he  must  have  had  a 
strange  journey.  Once  he  fell  into  a 
crevasse,  and  was  kept  a  prisoner  till  his 
guide  got  a  rope  and  pulled  him  out. 
Once,  when  he  got  back  to  the  land  of 
trees,  he  was  almost  caught  by  a  forest 
fire.  At  Tornea,  where  he  found  the  rein- 
deer dying  by  scores,  he  was  able  to  prove 
that  it  was  through  eating  water-hemlock, 
which  the  natives  did  not  seem  to  be  aware 
is  deadly  poison. 

When  he  got  back  to  Upsala,  the  acade- 
micians were  so  pleased  that  they  paid 
him  one  hundred  and  twelve  silver  dollars 
for  his  expenses.  It  is  curious  that  they 
should  not  have  preserved  his  Lapland 
diary,  which  he  called  **  Lachesis  Lappo- 
nica."  1 1  was  bought  from  his  widow,  with 
the  rest  of  his  collections,  by  our  botanist. 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith. 

But  a  man  cannot  live  on  fame ;  and, 
while  he  was  travelling  his  readership  had 
been  filled  up  and  his  pupils  had  gone  to 
others.    He  began  to  suspect  that  the 
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Lapland  tour  had  been  a  device  of  his 
rival  Rosen  to  get  him  out  of  the  way. 
So  he  began  to  lecture  on  assaying,  which 
art  he  had  learnt  during  his  tour.  Rosen 
at  once  threatened  to  stop  him ;  no  one 
without  a  degree  (which  had  to  be  taken 
abroad,  and  therefore  needed  money)  be- 
ing allowed  to  lecture.  He  was  summoned 
before  the  Senate,  and  offered  to  lecture 
privately;  but  this,  too,  was  against  the 
statutes.  So  he  got  in  a  towering  Berserk 
ragey  waited  for  Rosen  outside,  and  would 
have  run  him  through  the  body  had  not 
the  bystanders  disarmed  him. 

By  Dean  Celsius's  good  offices,  expul- 
sion (the  statutable  penalty  for  such  con- 
duct) was  commuted  for  a  reprimand. 
This  outburst  carried  away  with  it  his 
pent-up  anger.  He  was  horror-stricken  at 
the  thought  that  he  mi^ht  have  killed 
Rosen;  and  his  '^Diary,^'  in  a  chapter 
**  Nemesis  Divina,*'  contains  texts  from 
Scripture,  from  Seneca,  and  from  his  own 
penitent  heart« 

Rosen,  however,  refused  to  make 
friends;  and  it  was  well  for  both  that 
shortly  after  a  letter  came  from  Baron 
Reuterholm,  governor  of  Dalecarlia,  in- 
viting him  to  take  his  sons  round  the 
mines,  and  sending  him  the  money  for  the 
journey. 

Besides  the  baron*s  sons,  Linnseus  chose 
seven  young  naturalists  out  of  a  host  of 
volunteers,  so  that  the  journey  was  in 
many  ways  a  contrast  to  the  lonely  rambles 
through  Lapland.  The  seven  divided 
among  them  the  animal  and  mineral 
kingdoms;  and,  moreover,  one  of  them 
groomed  the  horses,  another  looked  after 
the  commissariat,  etc. ;  the  daily  journal 
being  made  up  by  contributions  from  each. 
Everywhere  the  air  was  sweet  with  the 
perfume  of  the  wild-thyme-leaved  bell- 
flower,  thenceforward  christened  Unnaa 
barealis.  Everywhere  they  found  some- 
thing to  note  in  the  plants,  the  minerals, 
or  the  habits  of  people;  measuring  the 
time  not  by  the  waxing  or  waning  light, 
but  by  the  songs  of  birds,  for  Linnaeus 
had  not  yet  constructed  the  floral  clock, 
which,  moreover,  requires  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  garden  stocked  with  plants, 
some  of  them  exotic. 

One  of  the  seven  was  poetically  indined, 
and  began  about  forest  nymphs. 

'*  Pooh !  nymphs.  We  want  no  nymphs," 
cried  the  unroroantic  Linnasus ;  "  Mother 
Nature*s  beauty  and  beneficence  are 
enough  for  us.  Let  lis  keep  fast  hold  of 
her  apron-strings." 

One  night  there  was  a  thunderstorm, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  whole  base  of  a 
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large  mountain  seemed  to  take  fire,  with 
crackling  reports,  and  hissing  of  red-hot 
stones  foiling  into  the  pools.  Later  on, 
Linnaeus  went  out  alone  ;  and  found  that 
it  was  petroleum,  which,  during  a  long 
drought,  had  welled  up  among  the  pea^ 
and  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  lightning. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  both  this  and 
the  Lapland  tour  with  Du  Chaillu's  ac- 
count of  the  same  country;  for  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  gorilla  has  also  been  over 
the  same  ground  as  Linnseus. 

Both  note  the  abundance  of  insect  life. 
Linnaeus  collected  one  thousand  species 
of  insects,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  of 
them  flies ;  they  are  neatlv  pasted  on  paper 
in  our  Linnaean  Society  s  museum  —  for 
they  were  bought,  like  the  rest,  by  Sir  J. 
Smith.  Both  ask :  *'  Why  did  Nature  make 
midges  ?  "  to  which  the  wag  of  Linnaeus's 
party  replied:  "For  our  collections,  of 
course."  It  was  strange  in  some  of  the 
Norwegian  cottages,  "perched  amone 
crags  where  the  rarthenon  would  look 
like  a  packing-case,"  to  find  old  porcelain 
cups  and  plates  —  heirlooms  from  days 
when  plunder  from  all  parts  was  swept 
into  the  homes  of  the  vikings. 

Our  Swedes  found  the  Norwegians 
dirty  and  grasping.  An  Oxford  man,  who 
knew  them  well,  savs  that  the  Saetersdale 
folks  are  perhaps  tne  dirtiest  in  the  world ; 
they  wash  on  Christmas  eve,  sleeping  in 
their  clothes  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 
"  Fair  and  false,"  is  how  the  Norseman 
describes  his  Swedish  neighbors. 

At  F*alun,  Linnaeus  gave  the  lectures  on 
assaying  which  had  led  to  his  being  boy- 
cotted at  Upsala ;  there,  too,  he  heard  of 
his  mother's  death,  and  while  sorrowing 
for  her,  found  conifort  in  the  charms  of 
Sara,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Moraeus,  the 
town  physician.  This  was  not  exactly 
following  the  advice  of  a  clerical  friend, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Abo. 

"  You  must  travel  for  your  degree,"  said 
this  wise  counsellor.  "Harderwijk  in 
Holland  is  the  cheapest  place ;  but  even 
there  a  degree  costs  money.  Marry  a  rich 
wife,  and  use  her  wealth  to  get  your  doc- 
tor's diploma." 

Moraeus  was  well-to-do  for  that  half- 
starved  country ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of 
his  daughter,  "  the  flower  of  Falun,"  who 
had  even  refused  a  baron,  marrying  a  man 
with  no  prospects. 

"  Wait  three  years," he  said,  "and  then 
see  if  you're  both  of  the  same  mind." 

Linnaeus  had  saved  thirty-six  ^old 
ducats,  worth  nine  shillings  if  single,  ei|;h- 
teen  shillings  if  double  ducats ;  Swedish 
eighteenth-century  coinage  is  very  puz* 
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zliDg.  He  had,  too,  his  Wrede  Exhibition 
of  five  pounds  a  year. 

Miss  Moraeus  nad  been  brought  up  in  a 
hard,  sordid  school.  Nobody  in  Falun 
thought  of  anything  but  speculating  in 
copper  —  go  and  stay  at  Redruth,  and  you 
will  see  how  the  mining  fever  takes  hold 
of  people.  Her  father  was  as  keen  as 
any  of  them  ;  and  later  in  life  —  when  she 
made  her  husband's  home  wretched  by 
her  stingy  ways  —  she  showed  that  money- 
grubbing  was  in  her  blood.  But,  for  a 
time,  she  was  dazzled  by  the  apparition  of 
a  very  handsome  youth,  who  cared  noth- 
ing for  the  two  Falun  deities  —  cash  and 
comfort.  As  he  was  going  away,  she 
forced  him  to  take  her  savings,  a  hundred 
dollars — probably  in  copper — and  went 
on  saving  all  the  more,  because  now  she 
had  an  object. 

On  his  way  to  Holland  — 1735  —  Lin- 
nseus  failed  to  discover  the  only  lately 
opened  coal-fields  of  Qvidinge,  near  the 
Kattegat ;  but  at  Hamburg  he  found  that 
the  famous  "  seven-headedhydra,"  brought 
from  a  church  in  Prague,  was,  like  the 
mermaids  of  our  childhood,  a  made-up 
monster — seven  weasels*  heads  stitched 
on  to  a  serpent's  body.  Andersson,  a 
Hamburg  merchant,  to  whom  the  thing 
bad  been  pledged  for  ten  thousand  marks, 
was  furious,  and  insisted  that  Linnseus 
should  prove  his  words,  or  suffer  the  pen- 
alty for  libel ;  but  his  friends  Dr.  Janisch 
and  others,  though  he  showed  them  he 
was  right,  persuaded  him  to  slip  away, 
and  leave  the  hydra  master  of  the  field. 
"  A  poor  student  has  no  chance  in  court 
against  a  rich  merchant." 

At  Harderwi jk,  one  of  **  the  dead  cities 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee,"  he  defended  his  thesis, 
—  on  the  cause  of  intermittent  fever, — 
paid  his  fee,  and,  like  so  manv  of  his 
countrymen,  put  on  his  doctor^  hat  of 
green  felt  with  red  cockade — still  to  be 
seen  in  his  house  at  Hamaark,  near  Up- 
sala.  The  name  means  **  Shepherd's  Shel« 
ter,"  for  when  Lake  Flevo  was  broadening 
out  into  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  flocks  and 
their  guardians  were  driven   to   higher 

ground.  The  university,  long  extinct, 
ates  from  1372.  The  neighlx>rhood  is 
as  dismal  as  a  land  can  be ;  '*  no  wonder,** 
says  Mrs.  Caddy,  '*  the  Frisians  came  to 
England."  He  was  at  last  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  but  he  had  only  the  small  change 
of  his  last  copper  dollar  in  his  pocket,  as 
he  tramped  into  Amsterdam. 

At  Haarlem,  Gronovius  took  kindly  to 
him,  asked  leave  to  print,  at  his  own  cost, 
his  **  System  of  Nature,**  and  introduced 


him  to  Boerhaave  of  Leyden  —  so  famous 
that  a  letter  bad  reached  him  from  the 
emperor  of  China,  with  no  address  save 
**  To  Boerhaave,  the  famous  physician  in 
Europe.**  Learning  was  power  in  Hol- 
land at  that  time,  and  Linnseus  had  a  way 
of  making  friends  with  the  right  men. 
The  phleematic  Dutchmen  were  delighted 
with  his  lively  talk  and  with  the  freshness 
of  his  views.  Boerhaave  sent  him  to  Bur- 
mann,  whom  he  charmed  by  pronouncing 
the  cinnamon  to  be  a  kind  of  laurus,  and 
who  introduced  him  to  Burgomaster  Clif- 
ford, a  director  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  whose  gardens  at  Hartecamp 
cost  him  twelve  thousand  florins  a  yean 
With  him  Linnaeus  lived,  as  physician  and 
botanist,  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  florins 
a  year,  making  jokes  (in  Latin  —  that  was 
the  worst,  or  Sara  would  have  thought  the 
best,  of  it,  for  the  gardens  were  the  resort 
of  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Amster- 
dam and  the  Hague)  and  living  'Mike  a 
lapdoe  on  a  velvet  cushion.'*  He  was  able 
to  help  Arctedius,  who  had  spent  all  his 
money  in  England  trying  to  study,  and 
whom  he  met,  almost  a  beggar,  m  the 
streets  of  Leyden.  He  drove  him,  in  Clif- 
ford's coach  and  four,  to  a  Dutchman  who 
was  bringing  out  a  book  on  fishes.  Arc- 
tedius got  work  at  once ;  and  would  have 
got  fame,  had  he  not  fallen  into  a  canal 
one  dark  night  as  he  was  walking  home 
from  his  employer's.  Linnxus  persuaded 
Clifford  to  pay  the  poor  fellow's  debts,  and 
himself  finished,  with  a  suitable  preface, 
the  book  on  fishes. 

ClifiFord*s  kindness  was  inexhaustible. 
He  noticed  that  his  young  friend's  moun- 
tain-bred soul  was  pining  in  the  relaxing 
Dutch  air.  ''  Go  over  to  England,  and  teU 
me  what  their  North  American  gardens  at 
Oxford  and  Chelsea  are  like,*  said  he. 
Boerhaave  gave  him  a  letter  to  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  who  was  rather  cool,  not  wholly 
understanding;  his  Latin  pronunciation. 
On  Putney  Heath  he  saw  tne  gorse.  At 
Oxford  Shaw  and  Marty n  made  much  of 
him,  and  pointed  out  that  Vaillant*s  sexual 
classification  of  plants  had  been  antici- 
pated by  Millington,  in  1670. 

When  he  got  back  to  Holland  he  was 
sorely  tempted.  They  offered  him  the 
botany  professorship  at  Utrecht,  and 
Clifford  urged  him  to  stay  and  learn 
Dutch,  and  marry  a  rich  wife.  But  he 
refused ;  lineered  half  a  year  at  Leyden^ 
to  arrange  their  garden  for  them ;  closed 
Boerhaave*8  eyes  (was  admitted  when  the 
doctors  forbade  even  the  relatives);  and 
then  had  an  attack  of,  fever,  thanks  to 
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news  that,  the  three  years  being  over,  his 
false  friend,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Abo, 
was  persuading  Sara  to  fore;et  him. 

Recovering,  ne  showed  either  his  trust 
in  his  betrotfied  or  his  preference  for  sci- 
ence by  going  home  oy  way  of  Paris. 
Here  he  was  petted  immensely,  and  made 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  ;  so  that,  no  wonder,  when  in 
Sweden  he  met  the  usual  fate  of  prophets 
in  their  own  country,  he  ^ot  vexed,  and 
revenged  himself  by  nammg  ugly  plants 
after  bis  enemies. 

All  the  Swedish  natural  history  pro- 
fessorships were  filled  by  his  rivals;  so 
he  went  to  Stockholm  and  practised  as  a 
physician.  One  of  his  patients,  a  privy 
councillor's  wife,  had  a  chronic  cough. 
He  gave  her  a  lozenge.  Next  time  she 
was  playing  cards  with  the  queen,  her 
Majesty  noticed  something  in  her  mouth. 
"  What's  that  ?  " 

**  A  cough  remedy;  and  I'm  always  bet- 
ter after  using  it." 

Queen  Ulrica  had«a  cough,  too;  Lin- 
naeus prescribed,  relieved  her,  became 
court  physician,  and  having  at  last  got 
into  the  saddle,  went  ahead ;  was  made 
physician  to  the  navy  by  Count  Tessin; 
wrote  about  diet  and  ventilation,  and  other 
neglected  subjects;  helped  to  found  the 
Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences ;  married 
in  1739,  ^^d  became  (his  biographers  say) 
miserable  ever  after. 

Yet,  however  things  might  be  at  home, 
he  had  compensation  enough  outside. 
For,  though  his  rival,  Rosen,  got  the  Up- 
sala  botany  professorship  when  Rudbeck 
died,  Linnseus  rose  higher  and  hieher  in 
court  favor;  and  when,  in  1742,  he  was 
given  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  his  old 
university,  Rosen  and  he  exchanged,  and 
the  dream  of  his  life  was  fulfilled.  Thence- 
forth, he  became  '*  head  gardener  to  Eu- 
rope," corresponding  with  learned  men  of 
all  countries,  getting  plants  from  all 
climes,  worrying  himseli  to  try  to  make 
his  tea-plants  blossom,  keeping  down  the 
softening  of  the  brain  which  ultimately 
conquered  him,  by  country  tours  and  diet 
of  wild  strawberries.  ^*  Fie  found  natural 
history  —  especially  botany  —  a  chaos ;  he 
left  it  a  science." 

He  had  bis  weaknesses  ;  vanity  was  the 
foible  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  his 
*'  Diary  "  is  full  of  self-praise,  nut  it  was 
well  deserved.  ^*  Come  to  Spain  and  be 
king's  botanist,"  wrote  the  Duke  of  Gri- 
maldi.  No;  he  was  proud  of  being  the 
foremost  man  in  Sweden.  The  Dutch 
were  so  mortified  at  his  deserting  them 
that  when  he  wanted  to  send  a  pupil  to 


the  Cape  to  look  for  plants,  they  refused 
leave. 

However,  he  could  afford  to  smile  at 
their  spite.  He  was  a  Von  Linn^,  "  Knight 
of  the  Polar  Star,"  as  much  about  the 
court  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  royal 
family,  and,  to  his  wife's  delight,  makine 
money  by  pupils  and  by  the  b(x>ks  —  such 
as  "Pan  and  Pandora"  —  which  he  was 
constantly  writing.  The  fly  in  his  pot  of 
ointment  was  his  wife's  meanness  and  her 
cruelty  to  their  son,  to  whom  she  grudged 
even  nis  dothes.  Happily,  the  poor  lad 
—  who  at  one  time  seriously  meditated 
suicide,  at  another  would  have  gone  as  a 
common  soldier,  had  not  the  Icing  pre- 
vented him  —  outlived  these  troubles,  and, 
till  his  early  death,  inherited  his  father's 
renown. 


From  St.  JamoPs  Gaxett* 
CONTEMPORARY  DESPATCHES  BY  A  FOR- 
EIGN   MINISTER    DURING    THE    EARLY 
YEARS  OF  CHARLES  L 

In  the  year  of  Shakespeare's  desRh, 
1616,  one  Amerigo  Salvetti  was  appointed 
Tuscan  resident  at  the  court  01  White- 
hall by  Cosmo  de  Medici,  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany.  His  rightful  name  was  Ales- 
sandro  Antelminelli,  and  he  came  of  a 
noble  family  of  the  little  republic  of 
Lucca.  His  father  and  three  brothers 
were  first  tortured  and  then  executed  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason  against  the  re- 
public, and  he  himself  was  summoned 
home  from  Antwerp  to  stand  his  trial. 
As  he  did  not  obey,  a  price  was  put  upon 
his  head,  and  assassins  were  hired  to  kill 
him ;  but  eventually  he  found  safety  in 
England,  where  he  died  in  1657,  at  the 
aee  of  eighty-five,  being  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church. 
His  despatches  durins;  the  years  1625-28 
have  been  translated  from  the  Tuscan 
dialect,  and  from  cipher,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Heath  Wilson,  of  Florence,  and  the  trans- 
lation has  jnst  been  published  as  a  special 
appendix  to  the  eleventh  report  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.  As 
the  despatches  deal  with  such  events  as 
the  death  of  James  I.  and  accession  of 
Charles  I.,  the  impeachment  of  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  early  conflicts  of  Charles 
with  Parliament,  the  intended  war  against 
Spain,  the  plaeue  of  1625,  and,  in  short, 
all  the  principal  political  and  social  occur- 
rences of  the  time,  it  will  be  understood 
that  they  have  an  altogether  exceptional 
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interest.  Indeed,  they  are  amone  the 
most  authentic  and  detailed  records  we 
possess  of  that  period  of  English  history. 
We  give  some  miscellaneous  extracts. 

THE  ASSASSINATION  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Writing  on  September  5,  1628,  Salvetti 
says :  *'  Immediately  after  my  arrival  in 
London  the  news  reached  me  of  the  trag- 
ical end  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at 
Portsmouth.  The  author  of  it  is  in  the 
position  of  a  gentleman,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  cause  of  his  act  was  that  the  duke 
refused  to  give  him  the  company  of  infan- 
trv  which  he  maintained  was  his  by  ri|;ht 
when  his  captain  died.  He  avenged  him- 
self by  a  stab  with  a  knife  which  killed 
the  duice  before  he  had  time  to  say  a  word. 
The  news  of  this  fatal  blow  has  spread 
rapidly  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  and,  if 
I  may  express  myself  frankly,  the  appear- 
ances of  satisfaction  are  almost  universal. 
His  Majesty  more  than  any  one  is  touched 
to  the  quick  by  this  assassination;  he 
feels  it  so  much  that  they  say  that  he  is 
both  profoundly  afflicted  and  incensed. 
The  duke's  relatives  and  dependents  are 
those  who  will  be  most  affected  b^  this 
loss.  As  to  others,  they  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  of  dividing^  the  spoils  and  the 
offices  which  he  held  in  the  government. 
All  the  principal  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  went  immediately  to  his  Majesty 
to  offer  their  services ;  and  as  all  the 
active  management  of  the  government  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  duke,  it  will  require 
some  time  to  make  the  arrangements 
which  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  a 
possible  change  of  policy  in  home  and 
foreign  affairs.  It  is  only  too  evident  that 
the  people  are  gratified  by  the  death  of 
the  duke,  and  they  seem  to  think  that 
they  have  gained  by  the  act  of  his  slayer 
that  deliverance  which  Parliament  never 
could  obtain.  The  murderer  is  named 
Felton.  He  is  a  prisoner,  and  will  be 
strictly  examined  to  discover  if  be  has 
accomplices,  after  which,  in  conformity 
with  the  laws,  he  must  die.*'  A  few  days 
later  Salvetti  was  able  to  give  some  details 
of  the  crime:  '*The  blow  was  given  so 
suddenly  that  it  was  not  actually  seen  by 
anyone.  The  duke  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
'Vile  animal,  you  have  killed  me,'  and 
with  his  own  hand  he  drew  the  knife  from 
the  wound ;  then,  stepping  back  as  if  to 
draw  his  sword,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
blood  flowed  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils. 
In  seven  or  eight  minutes  he  expired 
without  uttering  a  word.  On  the  fall  of  the 
duke  many  of  those  present  drew  their 
swords  and  turned  towards  Monsieur  de 


Soubise,  who  was  in  the  ante-room,  and 
who  ran  a  special  risk  of  beine  killed 
from  the  circumstance  that  several  took  it 
into  their  heads  that  he  had  struck  the 
blow,  inasmuch  as  about  an  hour  previ- 
ously some  warm  words  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  duke  in  public.  The 
actual  murderer,  seeing  that  the  crowd 
threw  itself  upon  Soubise,  called  out, 
*  The  duke  is  dead,  and  it  was  I  who 
killed  him.'  One  of  those  standing  by 
with  his  sword  drawn  made  a  lounge  at 
him.  This  Felton  parried,  and,  throwing 
down  his  sword,  said, '  Do  what  you  like 
with  me.'  He  was  made  prisoner,  and, 
being  questioned,  he  said  that  he  had 
struck  tne  blow,  and  that  he  had  intended 
to  do  so  for  some  days.  Being  asked  if 
he  was  sorr)'  for  what  he  had  done,  said, 
'No,'  and  that  if  it  were  still  to  do  he 
would  do  it,  having  no  fear  except  of  the 
displeasure  of  GocL" 

QUEEN   HENRIETTA  MARIA. 

Many  details  are  ^ven  respecting  the 
queen  —  her  beauty,  her  character,  her 
lute-player,  her  ballets,  etc.  "  The  queen 
appears  to  be  very  happy  and  cheerful. 
She  spends  most  of  her  time  at  Denmark 
House,  which  belonged  to  Queen  Anne, 
the  mother  of  the  king,  and  is  now  hers, 
with  all  its  splendid  fittings  and  furni- 
ture. The  king  was  greatly  erieved  by  the 
death  of  the  duke,  and  the  <jueen  ex- 
pressed her  participation  in  his  sorrow 
and  did  all  in  her  power  to  comfort  and 
console  him.  Her  Majestv  went  person- 
ally to  visit  and  condole  tne  kin^  s  rela- 
tions, an  act  upon  her  part  which  has 
greatly  gratified  the  kin?,  by  whom  she  is 
more  than  ever  beloved;  and,  were  she 
not  so  youthful,  and  so  carried  away  by 
her  companionships,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  her  to  make  the  king  do  what- 
ever she  pleased,  so  much  is  he  attached 
to  her.  Their  Majesties  are  at  Hampton 
Court  and  in  excellent  health,  and  are 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  chase." 

THE  PERSECUTION  OP  THE  CATHOLICS. 

The  attacks  on  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  Papists  necessarily  attracted  the 
resident's  notice.  "A  monk  has  been 
condemned  by  the  judges  to  be  hanged 
and  quartered  in  Lancashire.  This  is  the 
first  whom  they  have  executed  for  a  long: 
time,  and  it  is  said  that  his  Majesty  does 
not  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  judges 
in  this  case."  "  Preparations  are  making: 
for  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  which  takes 
place  on  the  30th  of  next  month,  and  to 
I  extract  new  subsidies  from  it    His  Maj- 
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esty  in  anticipation  of  its  meeting,  and  to 
gratify  it,  has  declared  publicly,  through 
tne  lord  keeper,  that  it  is  his  will  and  that 
he  commands  all  judges  and  other  officers 
to  put  vigorously  in  force  the  penal  law 
against  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  in  par- 
ticular that  members  of  religious  orders 
be  sought  out  everywhere  and  imprisoned, 
and  brought  to  trial  and  condemned,  in 
cooformity  with  the  rigor  of  the  law,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  put  to  death  without 
reference  to  his  Majesty.  It  appears  that 
the  king  does  not  wish  that  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  should  be  inflicted 
upon  them,  but  that  they  should  be  sent 
to  finish  their  lives  in  a  certain  castle  far 
from  this  where  malaria  prevails.  With 
regard  to  lay  Catholics,  they  are  to  be 
confined  to  certain  places  and  must  pay 
punctually  the  usual  exactions.  All  this 
is  to  please  the  Puritans  and  to  conciliate 
the  new  Parliament;  but  as  with  these 
people  it  is  a  maxim  to  oppose  everything, 
never  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  nor 
to  agree  with  what  is  proposed  for  the 
future,  so  it  maybe  believed  that  all  these 
anticipations  and  preparations,  which  are 
already  regarded  witn  suspicion,  will  not 
produce  the  efiEect  which  his  Majesty  sup- 
poses, but  that  as  usual  he  may  encounter 
in  the  body  of  the  members  the  same 
turbulent  spirit  as  before.'^ 

A  FORBIDDEN  MARRIAGE. 

The  sovereign  took  at  that  time  an  active 
part  even  in  the  affairs  of  private  families. 
I'  On  Sunday  last  the  king  gave  orders  to 
imprison  Lord  Arundel,  the  earl  marshal, 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  consequence 
of  the  marriage  of  his  son  Lord  Maltravers 
with  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart,  daughter 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Lennox  and  a  relative 
his  Majesty,  whom  he  intended,  it  is  said, 
to  give  in  marriage  to  a  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Argyle  in  Scotland.    Although  the  earl 
marshal  states  in  his  defence  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  marriage,  the  king  will  not 
accept  of  this  explanation,  but  insists  that 
the  marriage  has  been  made  in  spite  of 
his  will  to  the  contrary.    The  Duchess  of 
Lennox  and  the  Countess  of  Arundel,  the 
mothers  of  the  married  couple,  have  been 
imprisoned  in   separate   private  houses, 
and  the  spouses  in  the  residence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    The  event  is 
of  serious  importance,  and  has  happened 
at  an  unlucky  moment    Members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  are  secretly  dissatisfied, 
for  they  feel  that  they  have  lost  one  of 
their  pn ncipal  colleagues."    The  earl  mar- 
shal was  kept  in  prison  for  more  than  two 
years.     He  was  then,  however,  fully  re- 


stored to  favor.  "The  day  was  happily 
ended  by  the  restoration  to  his  Majesty^ 
favor  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  countess, 
and  their  son.  This  took 'place  at  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  presented  the  earl  to  the  king,  who 
received  him  most  graciously  and  twice 
eave  him  his  hand  to  kiss.  The  earl  and 
his  family  have  been  in  disgrace  for  two 
years.  This  earl  is  one  of  the  first  per- 
sons in  the  kingdom  for  ancient  family 
and  great  ability.  Now  that  he  is  replacea 
he  will  take  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
government  of  the  State." 

RING  AND  PEOPLE. 

The  last  despatch  here  printed  contains  a 
paragraph  of  momentous  import:  ^^The 
icing  and  his  people  in  no  way  get  on  well 
together,  and  I  fear,  if  he  cannot  succeed 
in  subduing  them,  that  the  affairs  of  this 
kingdom  will  ^o  very  badly,  seeing  that 
the  Puritans  win  more  space  to  act  with 
increasing  daring  against  the  king,  who, 
unless  he  makes  peace  abroad,  will  never 
know  it  in  his  home  and  will  never  be  an 
absolute  monarch." 


From  The  National  Review. 
WORDSWORTH'S  GRAVE. 

I. 

The  old  rude  church,  with  bare,  bald  tower, 
is  here ; 

Beneath  its  shadow  hi^h-bom  Rotha  flows ; 
Rotha,  remembering  well  who  slumbers  near, 

And  with  cool  murmur  lulling  his  repose. 

Rotha,  remembering  well  who  slumbers  near. 

His  hills,  his  laxes,  his  streams  are  with 
him  vet. 
Surely  the  neart  that  read  her  own  heart  clear 

Natiure  forgets  not  soon :  'tis  we  forget. 

We  that  with  vagrant  soul  his  fixity 
Have   slighted;  faithless,  done   his  deep 
faith  wrong ; 
Left  him  for  poorer  loves,  and  bowed  the 
knee 
To  misbegotten  strange  new  gods  of  song. 

Yet,  led  by  hollow  ghost  or  beckoning  elf 
Far  from  her  homestead  to  the  desert  bourn, 

The  vagrant  soul  returning  to  herself, 
Wearily  wise,  must  needs  to  him  return. 

To  him  and  to  the  powers  that  with  him 
dwell : 
Inflowings  that  divulged  not  whence  they 
came; 
And  that  secluded  spirit  unknowable, 
The  mystery  we  make  darker  with  a  name ; 
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The  Somewhat  which  we  name  but  cannot 
know, 
£v*n  as  we  name  a  star  and  only  see 
His  quenchless  flashings  forth,  which  ever 
show 
And  ever  hide  him,  and  which  are  not  he. 

11. 

Poet  who  sleepest  by  this  wandering  wave  I 
When  thou  wast  bom,  what  birth-gift  hadst 
thou  then  ? 
To  thee  what  wealth  was  that  the  immortals 
gave, 
The  wealth  thou  gavest  in  thy  turn  to  men  ? 

Not  Milton*s  keen,  translunar  music  thine; 

Not    Shakespeare's    cloudless,    boundless 
human  view ; 
Not  Shelley *s  flush  of  rose  on  peaks  divine ; 

Nor  yet  the  wizard  twilight  Coleridge  knew. 

What  hadst  thou  that  could  make  so  large 
amends 
For  all  thou  hadst  not  and  thy  peers  pos- 
sessed, 
Motion  and  fire,  swift  means  to  radiant  ends  ? 
Thou  hadst,  for  weary  feet,  the  gift  of  rest. 

From  Shelley's  dazzling  glow  or  thunderous 
haze, 
From  Byron's  tempest-anger,  tempest-mirth. 
Men  turned  to  thee  and  found  —  not  blast 
and  blaze. 
Tumult  of  tottering  heavens,  but  peace  on 
earth. 

Nor  peace  that  grows  by  Lethe,  scentless 
flower, 
There   in  white  languors  to  decline  and 
cease ; 
But    peace  whose  names  are  also  rapture, 
power, 
Clear  sight,  and  love :  for  these  are  parts 
of  peace. 

III. 

I  hear  it  vouched  the  Muse  is  with  us  still ; 

If  less  divinely  frenzied  than  of  yore, 
In  lieu  of  feelings  she  has  wondrous  skill 

To  simulate  emotion  felt  no  more. 

Not  such  the  authentic  presence  pure,  that 
made 
This  valley  vocal  in  the  great  days  gone  I 
Ib  Au  great  days,  while  yet  the  springtime 
played 
About  him,  and  the  mighty  morning  shone. 

No  word-mosaic  artificer,  he  sang 
A  lofty  song  of  lowly  weal  and  dole. 

Right  from  the  heart,  right  to  the  heart  it 
sprang, 
Or  from  the  soul  leapt  instant  to  the  soul. 

He  felt  the  charm  of  childhood,  grace  of 
youth, 

Grandeur  of  age,  insisting  to  be  sung. 
The  impassioned  argument  was  simple  truth 

Half-wondering  at  its  own  melodious  tongue. 


Impassioned  ?  ay,  to  the  song's  ecstatic  core  I 
But  far  removed  were  clangor,  storm,  and 
feud; 

For  plenteous  health  was  his,  exceeding  store 
Ot  joy,  and  an  impassioned  quietude. 

IV. 

A  hundred  years  ere  he  to  manhood  came, 
Song  from  celestial  heights  had  wandered 
down, 
Put  off  her  robe  of  sunlight,  dew,  and  flame. 
And  donned  a  modish  dress  to  charm  the 
town. 

Thenceforth  she  but  festooned  the  porch  of 
things ; 
Apt  at  life's  lore,  incurious  what  life  meant. 
Dextrous  of  hand,  she  struck  her  lute's  few 
strings, 
Ignobly  perfect,  barrenly  content. 

Unflushed  with  ardor  and  unblanched  with 
awe. 

Her  lips  in  profitless  derision  curled. 
She  saw  with  dull  emotion — if  she  saw  — 

The  vision  of  the  glory  of  the  world. 

The  human  masque  she  watched,  with  dream- 
less eyes 
In  whose  clear  shallows  lurked  no  trembling 
shade : 
The  stars,  unkenned  by  her,  might  set  and 
rise, 
Unmarked  by  her,  the  daisies  bloom  and 
fade. 

The  age  grew  sated  with  her  sterile  wit ; 

Herself  waxed  weary  on  her  loveless  throne. 
Men  felt  life's  tide,  the  sweep  and  surge  of  it, 

And  craved  a  living  voice,  a  natural  tone. 

For  none  the  less,  though  song  was  but  half 
true, 
The  world   lay  common,  one   abounding 
theme. 
Man  joyed  and  wept,  and  fate  was  ever  new. 
And  love  was  sweet,  life  real,  death  no 
dream. 

In  sad  stem  verse  the  rugged  scholar-saee 
Bemoaned    his    toil    unvalued,  youth  on- 
cheered. 
His  numbers  wore  the  vesture  of  the  age. 
But,  'neath  it  beating,  the  great  heart  was 
heard. 

From   dewy   pastures,  uplands   sweet  with 
thyme, 

A  virgin  breeze  freshened  the  jaded  day. 
It  wafted  Collins'  lonely  vesper  chime, 

It  breathed  abroad  the  frugad  note  of  Gray. 

It  fluttered  here  and  there,  nor  swept  in  vain 
The    dusty    haunts   where   futile    echoes 
dwell,  — 
Then,  in  a  cadence  soft  as  summer  rain. 
And  sad  from  Auburn  voiceless,  drooped 
and  fell. 
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It  drooped  and  fell,  and  one  *neath  northern 
skies, 
With  southern  heart,  who  tilled  his  father's 
field. 
Found  Poesy  a-dying,  bade  her  rise 
And  touch  quick  Nature's  hem  and  go  forth 
healed. 

On  life's  broad  plain  the  ploughman's  con- 
querinff  share 

Upturned  the  fallow  lands  of  truth  anew, 
And  o'er  the  formal  garden's  trim  parterre 

The  peasant's  team  a  ruthless  furrow  drew. 

Bright  was  his  going  forth,  but  clouds  ere 

long 
Whelmed  him ;  in  gloom  his  radiance  set,  and 

those 
Twin  morning  stars  of  the  new  century's  song. 
Those  morning  stars  that  sang  together, 

rose. 

In  elfish  speech  the  Dreamer  told  his  tale 
Of   marvellous   oceans   swept   by  fateful 
wings. 

The  Seer  strayed  not  from  earth's  human  pale. 
But  the  mysterious  face  of  common  things 

He  mirrored  as  the  moon  in  Rydal  Mere 
Is   mirrored,  when    the   breathless   night 
hangs  blue : 
Strangely  remote  she  seems  and  wondrous 
near, 
And   by  some   nameless  difference   bom 
anew. 


V. 

Peace — peace — and  rest  I    Ah,  how  the  lyre 
is  loth, 
Or  powerless  now,  to  give  what  all  men 
seek! 
Either  it  deadens  with  ignoble  sloth 
Or  deafens  with  shrill  tumult,  loudly  weak. 

Where  is  the  singer  whose  large  notes  and 
clear 
Can  heal  and  arm  and  plenish  and  sustain  ? 
Lo,  one  with  emptv  music  floods  the  ear, 
And  one,  the  heart  refreshing,  tires  the 
brain. 

And  idly  tuneful,  the  loquacious  throng 
Flutter  and  twitter,  prodigal  of  time, 

Aod  little  masters  make  a  toy  of  song 

Till  grave  men  weary  of  the  sound  of  rhyme. 

And  some  go  prankt  in  faded  antique  dress, 
Abhorring  to  be  hale  and  glad  and  free ; 

And  some  parade  a  conscious  naturalness, 
The  scholar's  not  the  child's  simplicity. 

Enough ;  and  wisest  who  from  words  forbear. 

The  kindly  river  rails  not  as  it  glides ; 
And  suave  and  charitable,  the  winning  air 

Chides  not  at  all,  or  only  him  who  chides. 
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Nature  I  we  storm  thine  ear  with  choric  notes. 
Thou   answerest  through  the  calm   great 
nights  and  davs, 
'*  Laud  me  who  will :  not  tuneless  are  your 
throats ; 
Yet  if  ye  paused  I  should  not  miss  the 
praise." 

We  falter,  half  rebuked,  and  sing  again. 

We  chant  thy  desertness  and  haggard  gloom, 
Or  with  thy  splendid  wrath  inflate  the  strain, 

Or  touch  it  with  thy  color  and  perfume. 

One,  his  melodious  blood  aflame  for  thee. 
Wooed  with  fierce  lust,  his  hot  heart  world- 
defiled. 
One,  with  the  upward  eye  of  infancy. 
Looked  in  thy  face,  and  felt  mmself  thy 
child. 

Thee    he    approached   without   distrust   or 
dread  — 
Beheld    thee   throned,    an    awful   queen, 
above  — 
Climbed  to  thy  lap  and  merely  laid  his  head 
Against  thy  warm  wild  heart  of  mother-love. 

He  heard  that  vast  heart  beating — thou  didst 
press 
Thy  child  so  close,  and  lov'dst  him  unap 
ware. 
Thy  beauty  gladdened  him ;  yet  he  scarce  less 
Had  loved  thee,  had  he  never  found  thee 
fair. 

For  thou  wast  not  as  legendary  lands 
To  which  with  curious  eyes  and  ears  we 
roam. 
Nor  wast  thou  as  a  fane  mid  solemn  sands, 
Where  palmers  halt  at  evening.    Thou  wast 
home. 

And  here,  at  home,  still  bides  he;  but  he 
sleeps ; 
Not  to  be  wakened  even  at  thy  word ; 
Though  we,  vague  dreamers,  dream  he  some- 
where keeps 
An  ear  still  open  to  thy  voice  still  heard ; 

Thy  voice,  as  heretofore,  about  him  blown, 
Forever  blown  about  his  silence  now ; 

Thy  voice,  though  deeper,  yet  so  like  his  own 
That  almost,  when  he  sang,  we  deemed 
'twas  thou  I 

VII. 

Behind  Helm  Crag  and  Silver  Howe  the 
sheen 

Of  the  retreating  day  is  less  and  less. 
Soon  will  the  lordlier  summits,  here  unseen. 

Gather  the  night  about  their  nakedness. 

The  half-heard  bleat  of  sheep  comes  from  the 
hill. 

Faint  sounds  of  childish  play  are  in  the  air. 
The  river  murmurs  past.    All  else  is  still. 

The  very  graves  seem  stiller  than  they  were. 
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Afar  though  nation  be  on  nation  hurled, 

And  life  with  toil  and  ancient  pain  depressed, 
Here  one  may  scarce  believe  the  whole  wide 
world 
Is  not  at  peace,  and  all  man's  heart  at 
rest. 


Rest  1  'twas  the  gift  he  gave ;  and  peace  I  the 
shade 
Hie  spread,  for  spirits  fevered  with  the  sun. 
To  him  his  bounties  are  come  back  —  here 
laid 
In  rest,  in  peace,  his  labor  nobly  done. 

William  Watson. 


The  Palace  at  Jeypore. — A  correspond- 
ent, who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the 
Great  Palace  of  Jeypore,  writes  about  it  thus 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph:  ''Seven  stories  of 
such  wild  and  lovely  structure  as  you  would 
expect  to  see  only  m  dreams  rise  here  one 
above  the  other  in  rose  red  and  snowy  white 
balconies,  oriels,  arches,  pilasters,  lattices, 
and  domes — gay  everywhere  with  frescoes 
and  floral  ornaments.  In  this  lowest  floor, 
which  is  kept — like  the  second  and  third  — 
as  a  winter  residence,  we  are  permitted  to 
inspect  a  priceless  volume,  the  abstract  of  the 
Mahabharata,  in  Persian,  made  by  the  orders 
of  Akbar  the  Great,  at  a  cost  of  ^40,000,  and 
illustrated  in  the  most  exquisite  manner  with 
colored  and  gilded  miniature  pictures  of  an 
incredible  delicacy.  The  Shobha  Newas,  floor 
above,  is  full  of  strange  paintings  on  the  wall, 
and  arcades  embellished  with  eorgeous  shells 
of  copper,  silver,  and  foil.  iSiext  we  ascend 
to  the  Cuhabl  Newas,  or  'hall  of  splendor,' 
shinins  with  polished  marbles  and  colored 
enamelling.  Above  this  is  the  Shish  Mahal, 
the  pavilion  of  glass,  with  endless  patterns 
wrought  in  little  mirrors  let  into  carved  plaster 
work,  and  above  that  we  step  forth  upon  the 
Mokt,  or  Crown,  of  the  palace,  where  the 
vast  roof  is  encircled  with  shady  alcoves  and 
open  chambers,  vaulted  by  graceful  curved 
cupolas.  Beneath  lie  the  green  palace  gar- 
dens, full  of  pomegranates,  palms,  and  bana- 
nas ;  and  beyond,  tnc  spread  of  the  countless 
busy  streets  and  lanes,  girdled  by  the  walls, 
and  overhung  by  the  encircling  hills,  topped 
with  forts  and  temples.  It  is  vain  to  attempt 
any  description  ot  that  enchanting  prospect, 
more  absorbing  than  any  which  India  herself 
can  offer.  Nature  and  man  have  here  allied 
themselves  to  produce  the  most  perfect  and 
lovely  landscape  conceivable.  In  green  and 
gold,  in  rose  color  and  white,  in  distant,  dim 
blues  and  grays,  the  gardens  and  the  city,  and 
the  far-off  walls  and  mountain  ridges  of  amber, 
ffroup  together  at  our  feet— a  picture  to  de- 
light the  eye  and  feast  the  mind  But  how 
can  words  reproduce  Govinda's  temple,  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  gardens ;  the  snow- 
white  sides  of  the  Badal  Mahal,  or  Cloud 
Palace,  on  the  edge  of  the  lake;  the  dark 
ramparts  of  the  fortress  in  the  mountains,  and 
those  long  lines  of  rose-red  streets  which  inter- 
sect Jeypore?    To  complete  the  rich  colors 


of  the  scene,  a  feast  is  being  given  to  Brahman 
men  and  women  on  one  of  the  many  flat  roofo 
of  the  upper  palace,  and  attendants  go  about 
bearing  the  maharajah's  bounty  in  the  form 
of  cakes  and  sweetmeats  amid  some  three  or 
four  hundred  men  and  women,  clad  in  holiday 
dresses  of  crimson  and  purple,  saffron  and 
blue,  glittering  like  flowers  in  the  sun,  which 
shines  upon  the  'City  of  Victory'  as  if  its 
people  were  indeed  his  children.  Whoever 
has  viewed  that  prospect  from  the  palace  roof 
of  Jeypore  has  seen  India  in  her  inmost  grace 
and  beauty." 


The  Excavation  op  Syba&is.  —The  Ital- 
ian  government,  having  at  length  determined 
upon  the  excavation  of  Sybaris,  has  appointed 
Prof.  Viola,  the  distinguished  explorer  of 
Taranto  and  other  south-Italian  sites,  to  con- 
duct the  projected  operations.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  overestimate  the  archaeological 
interest  of  this  undertaking.  The  splendor  of 
Sybaris  and  the  luxury  of  its  citizens  have 
passed  into  a  well-worn  proverb;  and  the  hict 
that  it  was  suddenly  destroyed  at  the  moment 
of  its  utmost  prosperity  points  with  absolute 
certainty  to  the  richness  of  the  mine  which 
awaits  tne  spade  of  the  explorer.  From  the 
hour  when  the  victorious  Crotoniats  turned 
the  course  of  the  river  Crathis  in  such  wise 
that  it  inundated  the  city,  and  buried  its  ruins 
under  torrents  of  mud  and  d^rUy  Sybaris  and 
the  surrounding  district  became  a  desolate 
and  pestilential  swamp,  frec^uented  only  by 
herds  of  buffaloes,  and  inhabited  by  a  sparse 
and  sickly  population.  These  events  took 
place  510  B.  c ;  at  a  time,  consequently,  when 
Greek  art  had  reached  a  most  interesting  stage 
of  development  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Italian  government  will  approach  this  impor* 
tant  undertaking  in  a  liberal  spirit.  Sybaris 
is  the  Olympia  of  Magna  Graeda,  and  its 
ruins  are  embedded  in  a  very  similar  deposit 
of  alluvial  mud.  We  know  how  little  that 
mud  has  injured  the  precious  fragments  excak- 
vated  at  Olympia  by  the  German  commission^ 
and  it  may  confidently  be  expected  that  Syba- 
ris will  yield  an  enormous  archaeological  treas> 
ure  in  as  good  condition. 
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A  shepherd's   consolation,   ETC- 


A  SHEPHERD'S  CONSOLATION. 
•*  Non  semper  imbrea."  —  HoR.,  Car.  II.  9. 

It's  no*  aye  rainin'  on  the  misty  Achils ; 

It's  no'  aye  white  wi*  winter  on  Nigour; 
The  winds  are  no'  sae  mony  sorrowin'  Rachels 

That  grieve,  and  o'  their  grief  will  not  gie 
owre. 

Dark  are  Benarty  slopes,  an'  the  steep  Le- 
mon' 

Flings  a  lang  shadow  on  the  watter  plain ; 
But  fair  Lochleven's  no'  forever  gloomin*, 

An'  Devon's  no  aye  dark  wi'  Lammas  rain. 

The  birks  tho*  bare,  an'  the  sune-naked  ashes 
Not  always  widowed  of  their  leaves  appear ; 

The  oaks  cry  oot  beneath  November's  lashes, 
But  not  for  all  the  months  that  mak'  the 
year. 

Comes  round  a  time,  comes  round  at  last  tho' 
creepin'. 
And  green  and  glad  again  stand  buss  an* 
tree; 
E'en  tender  gowans,  thro*  the  young  gress 
pcepin*. 
Rise  in  their  weakness  an*  ower-rin  the  lea. 

Thus  Nature  sorrows,  and  forgets  her  sor- 
row; 
And  Reason  soberly  approves  her  way : 
Why   should  we   shut  oor  een   against  to- 
morrow. 
Because  our  sky  was  clouded  yesterday  ? 

Dear  Adie  I  for  we've  lang  kent  ane  anlther 
Tentin'  oor  flocks  upon  the  selfsame  hill, 

And  if  I  speak  as  brither  should  to  brither, 
Ye'll  neither  turn  awa'  nor  tak'  it  ill,  — 

It's  now  three  year  since  little  Adie  left  us ; 

He  was  to  every  ane  that  kent  him  dear; 
Adam  I  it  was  the  will  of  God  bereft  us, 

Called  him  awa',  and  left  the  lave  o's  here. 

Three  years  ye've  sorrowed  for  the  little  lad- 
die, 

It  clouds  your  broo,  I  hear  it  when  ye  speak. 
And  thrice  I've  seen  when  ithers  sawna,  Adie, 

The  sudden  tear  upon  your  wasted  cheek. 

Ye  nurse  your  sorrow  in  the  cheerfu*  morning, 
Ye  nurse  it,  too,  at  unavailing  eve ; 

Our  rustic  gatherings  with  a  silent  scorning, 
And  all  our  rural  sports  and  joys  ye  leave. 

Sorrow  is  sacred,  but  this  sair  insistance, 
This  lane  refusal  to  Heaven's  will  to  boo, 

Consider,  Adie  I  is't  a  wise  resistance  ? 
You'll  go  to  him,  he  canna  come  to  you. 

And  since  you  go  to  meet  him,  go  not  sadly, 
For  the  short  half  of  life  that  yet  remains ; 
You  love  your  son — go  then  to  meet  him 

S'adny 
at  appointed  day  which  Heaven  or- 
dains. 

Good  Words.  HUGH  HaLIBURTON. 


BALLADE  OF  THE  FLIGHT  OP  NICOLETTE. 

'*  And  the  daisies  which  she  crushed  in  passing'  looked 
dark  against  her  feet ;  the  girl  was  so  white  I  " 

(Caotefable  d*  Aucassin  et  Ntcolette,  la**.) 

All  bathed  in  pearl  and  amber  light 

She  rose  to  fling  the  lattice  wide. 
And  leaned  into  the  fragrant  night 

Where  brown  birds  sang  of  summertide ; 

('Twas  Love's  own  voice  that  called  and 
cried) 
"Ah  Sweet!  "  she  said,  "1*11  seek  thee  vet. 

Though  thorniest  pathways  should  betide 
The  fair  white  feet  of  Nicolette." 

They  slept,  who  would  have  stayed  her  flight ; 

(Full  fain  were  they  the  maid  had  died  I) 
She  sped  adown  her  prison's  height 

On  strands  of  linen  featly  tied. 

And  so  she  passed  the  garden-side 
With  loose-leaved  roses  sweetly  set, 

And  dainty  daisies,  dark  beside 
The  fair  white  feet  of  Nicolette  I 

Her  love  lay  pent  In  evil  plight : 

(So,  many  lovers  still  abide) 
I  would  my  lips  could  praise  aright 

Her  name  that  should  be  glorified  I 

Those  lovers,  now,  whom  foes  divide 
Do  weep  awhile — and  soon  forget. 

Ah,  would  through  these  chill  souls  might 
glide 
The  fair  white  feet  of  Nicolette  I 

Envoy. 

My  princess  I  doff  thy  frozen  pride. 
Nor  scorn  to  pay  Love's  golden  debt; 

Through  his  dim  woodlands  take  for  guide 
The  fair  white  feet  of  Nicolette. 

Graham  R.  Tomson. 

Lotq^man's  Magazioe. 


OCTOBER. 


A  FITFUL  wind  about  the  eaves. 
That  swavs  the  creaking  door ; 

The  shadows  of  the  falling  leaves 
Flit  past  me  on  the  floor. 

The  autumn  skies  are  clear  above. 
But  silent  is  their  song ; 

Oh,  spirit  of  the  changeless  love 
Keep  back  my  autumn  long  I 

In  vain  with  gold  the  forest  weaves 
Its  sylvan  greenness  o'er; 

The  shadows  of  the  falling  leaves 
Flit  past  me  on  the  floor. 

It  means  the  world  is  growing  old, 
It  means  no  birds  to  sing : 

Oh,  not  for  all  the  autumn's  gold 
Would  I  forego  my  spring  I 
MacmiHaa'a  Magaaine.  R. 


R. 


MARCO  POLO. 
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From  Blackwood  8  Maffuioe. 
MARCO  POLO. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
two  brothers  of  the  Venetian  family  of 
Polo,  established  for  a  lon^  time  in  the 
parish  of  S.  Giovanni  Chrisostomo,  carry- 
ing on  their  business  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  tumults  of  the  times  as  if  there  had 
been   nothing  but    steady  and  peaceful 
commerce  in    the   world  —  were   at  the 
head  of  a  mercantile  house  at  Constanti- 
nople, probably  the  branch  establishment 
of  some  great  counting-house  at  Venice. 
These   seem  prosaic  terms  to  use  in  a 
story  so  full  of  adventure  and  romance; 
yet  no  doubt  they  represent,  as  adequately 
as  the  changed  aspect  of  mercantile  life 
allows,    the   condition  of   affairs    under 
which  Niccolo  and  Matteo  Polo  exercised 
their  vocation  in  the  great  Eastern  capital 
of  the  world.    Many  Venetian  merchants 
had  established  their  warehouses  and  pur- 
sued the  operations  of  trade  in  Constan- 
tinople  in  the  security  which  repeated 
treaties   and  covenants   had  gained  for 
them,  and  which,  under  whatsoever  risks 
of  revolution  and   political  convulsions, 
they  had  held  since  the  days  when  first  a 
Venetian  baiio —  an  officer  more  powerful 
than  a  consul,  with  something  like  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  governor  —  was 
settled  in  Constantinople.    But  the  ordi- 
nary risks  were  much   increased  at  the 
time  when  the  Latin  dynasty  was  drawing 
near  its  last  moments,  and  Palseologus 
was  thundering  at  the  gates.    The  Vene- 
tians were  on  the  side  of  the  falling  race ; 
their    constant  rivals    the   Genoese   had 
taken  that  of  the  rising;  and  no  doubt  the 
position  was  irksome  as  well  as  dangerous 
to  those  who  had  been  the  favored  nation, 
and  once  the  conquerors  and  all-potent 
rulers  of  the  great  capital  of  the  East. 
Many  of  the  bolder  spirits  would  no  doubt 
be  urged  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
struggle  which  was   going  on;  but   its 
effect  upon  Niccolo  and  Matteo  Polo  was 
different.    The  unsatisfactory  state  of  af- 
fairs prompted  them  to  carry  their  mer- 
chandise farther  east,  where  they  had,  it 
is  supposed,  already  the  standing-ground 
of  a  small  establishment  at  Soldachia,  on 
the    Crimean   peninsula.    Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  is  going  too  far  to  suppose  that 


the  commotions  in  Constantinople,  and 
not  some  previously  arranged  expedition 
with  milder  motives,  determined  the  pe- 
riod of  their  departure.  At  all  events  the 
dates  coincide. 

The  two  brothers  set  out  in  1260,  when 
the  conflict  was  at  its  height,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  siege  and  sack  were  near  at 
hand.  They  left  behind  them,  il  would  ap- 
pear, an  elder  brother  still  at  the  head  of 
the  family  counting-house  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  taking  with  them  an  easily  car- 
ried stock  of  jewels,  went  forth  upon  the 
unknown  but  largely  inhabited  world  of 
central  Asia,  full,  as  they  were  aware,  of 
wonders  of  primitive  manufacture,  carpets 
and  rich  stuffs,  ivory  and  spices,  furs  and 
leather.  The  vast  dim  empires  of  the 
East,  where  struggles  and  conquests  had 
been  going  on,  more  tremendous  than  all 
the  wars  of  Europe,  though  under  the 
veil  of  distance  and  barbarism  uncompre- 
hended  by  the  civilized  world  —  had  been 
vaguely  revealed  by  the  messengers  of 
Pope  Innocent  IV.,  and  had  helped  the 
Crusaders  at  various  points  against  their 
enemies  the  Saracens.  But  neither  they 
nor  their  countries  were  otherwise  known 
when  these  two  merchants  set  out.  They 
plunged  into  the  unknown  from  Soldachia, 
crossing  the  Sea  of  Azof,  or  travelling 
along  its  eastern  shores  —  and  working 
their  way  slowly  onward,  sometimes  lin- 
gering in  the  tents  of  a  great  chief,  some- 
times arrested  by  a  bloody  war  which 
closed  all  passage,  made  their  way  at  last 
to  Bokhara,  where  all  further  progress 
seemed  at  an  end,  and  where  they  re- 
mained three  years,  unable  either  to  ad- 
vance or  to  go  back.  Here,  however,  they 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  picked  up  by 
certain  envoys  on  their  way  to  the  court 
of  "the  great  khan,  the  lord  of  all  the 
Tartars  in  the  world"  —  envoys  sent  by 
the  victorious  prince  who  had  become 
master  of  the  Levant,  to  that  distant  and 
mysterious  potentate.  These  ambassa- 
dors, astonished  to  see  the  Prankish  trav- 
ellers so  far  out  of  the  usual  track,  invited 
the  brothers  to  join  them,  assuring  them 
that  the  great  khan  had  never  seen  any 
Latins,  and  would  give  them  an  eager 
welcome.  With  this  escort  the  two  Vene- 
tians travelled  far  into  the  depths  of  the 
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unknown  continent  until  they  reached  the 
city  of  Kublai  Khan,  that  great  prince 
shrouded  in  distance  and  mystery,  whose 
name  has  been  appropriated  by  poets  and 
dreamers,  but  who  takes  immediate  form 
and  shape  in  the  brief  and  abrupt  narra- 
tive of  his  visitors,  as  a  most  courteous 
and  gentle  human  being,  full  of  endless 
curiosity  and  interest  in  all  the  wonders 
which  these  sons  of  Western  civilization 
could  tell  him.  The  great  khan  received 
them  with  the  most  royal  courtesy,  ques- 
tioning them  closely  about  their  laws  and 
rulers,  and  still  more  about  their  religion, 
which  seems  to  have  excited  the  imagina- 
tion and  pleased  the  judgment  of  this 
calmly  impartial  inquirer.  No  doubt  the 
manners  and  demeanor  of  the  Venetians, 
devout  Catholics  in  all  the  fervor  habitual 
to  their  age  and  city,  recommended  their 
faith.  So  much  interested,  indeed,  was 
the  Tartar  prince,  that  he  determined  to 
seek  for  himself  and  his  people  more  au- 
thoritative teaching,  and  to  send  back  his 
merchant  visitors  with  a  petition  to  this 
effect  addressed  to  the  pope.  No  more 
important  mission  was  ever  intrusted  to 
any  ambassadors.  They  were  commis- 
sioned to  ask  from  the  head  of  the  Church 
a  hundred  missionaries  to  convert  the 
Tartar  multitudes  to  Christianity.  These 
were  to  be  wise  persons  acquainted  with 
**the  seven  arts,**  well  qualified  to  discuss 
and  convince  all  men  by  force  of  reason 
that  the  idols  whom  they  worshipped  in 
their  bouses  were  things  of  the  devil,  and 
that  the  Christian  law  was  better  than 
those  —  all  evil  and  false  —  which  they 
followed.  And  above  all,  adds  the  simple 
narrative,  **  he  charged  them  to  bring  back 
with  them  some  of  the  oil  from  the  lamp 
which  burns  before  the  sepulchre  of  Christ 
at  Jerusalem." 

The  letters  which  were  to  be  the  cre- 
dentials of  this  embassy  were  drawn  out 
*Mn  the  Turkish  language,"  in  all  likeli- 
hood by  the  Venetians  themselves  ;  and  a 
Tartar  chief,  '*one  of  his  barons,"  was 
commissioned  by  the  great  khan  to  accom- 
pany them ;  he,  however,  soon  shrank 
from  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  the  jour- 
ney. The  Poli  set  out  carrying  with  them 
a  royal  warrant,  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of 
gold,  commanding  all  men  wherever  they 
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passed  to  serve  and  help  them  on  their 
way.    Notwithstanding  this,  it  took  them 
three  years  of  travel,  painful  and  compli- 
cated, before  they  reached  Acre  on  their 
homeward  —  or  rather  Rome-ward  —  jour- 
ney.   There  they  heard,  to  their  conster- 
nation, that  the  pope  was  dead.    This  was 
terrible  news  for  the  ambassadors,  who 
doubtless  were  fully  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  mission,  and  expected  to 
fill  Christendom  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion.    In  their  trouble  they  appealed  to 
the  highest  ecclesiastic  near,  the  pontifical 
legate  in  Egypt,  who  heard  their  story 
with  great  interest,  but  pointed  out  to 
them  that  the  only  thing  they  could  do  was 
to  wait  till  a  new  pope  was  elected.    This 
suggestion  seems  to  have  satisfied  their 
judgment,  although  the  conflicts  over  that 
election  must  have  tried  any  but  a  very 
robust  faith.    The  Poli  then  concluded  — 
an  idea  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
struck  them    before  —  that  having  thus 
certain  time  vacant  on  their  hands,  they 
might  as  well  employ  it  by  going  to  see 
their  family  in  Venice.    They  had  quitted 
their  home  apparently  some  dozen  years 
before,  Niccolo  having  left  his  wife  there, 
who  gave  birth  to  a  son  shortly  after  his 
departure,  and  subsequently  died.    Colo- 
nel Yule  suggests  that  the  wife  was  dead 
before  Niccolo  left  Venice,  which  would 
have  given  a  certain  explanation  of  the 
slight  interest  he  showed  in  revisiting  his 
native  city.    But  at  all  events  the  brothers 
went  home ;  and  Niccolo  found  his  child, 
whether  bom  in  his  absence  or  left  behind 
an  infant,  grown  into  a  sprightly  and  inter- 
esting boy  of  twelve,  no  doubt  a  delightful 
discovery.    They  had  abundant  time  to 
renew  their  acquaintance  with  all  their  an- 
cient friends  and  associations,  for  months 
went  by  and  still  no  pope  was  elected, 
nor  does  there  seem  to  have  been  any 
ecclesiastical    authority    to    whom    they 
could  deliver  their  letters.    Probably,  in 
that  time,  any  enthusiasm  the  two  traders 
may  have  had  for  the  great  work  of  con- 
verting those  wild  and  wonderful  regions 
of  the  East  had  died  away.    Indeed  the 
project  does  not   seem  to  have  moved 
any  one  save  to  a  passing  wonder;  and 
all  ecclesiastical  enterprises  werp  appar- 
ently suspended  while  conclave  after  coo- 
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clave  assembled  and  no  result  was  at- 
tained. 

At  length  the  brothers  began  to  tire  of 
inaction,  and  to  remember  that  through 
all  these  years  of  silence  Kublai  Khan 
was  looking  for  them,  wondering  perhaps 
what  delayed  their  coming,  perhaps  be- 
lieving that  their  return  home  had  driven 
all  their  promises  from  their  memory,  and 
that  they  had  forgotten  him  and  his  evan- 
gelical desires.  Stirred  by  this  thought, 
they  determined  at  last  to  return  to  their 
prince,  and  setting  out,  accompanied  by 
young  Marco,  Niccolo's  son,  they  went 
to  Acre,  where  they  betook  themselves 
once  more  to  the  pious  legate,  Tebaldo  di 
Piacenza,  whom  they  had  consulted  on 
their  arrival.  They  first  asked  his  leave 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  fetch  the  oil  from 
the  holy  lamp,  the  only  one  of  the  great 
khan*s  commissions  which  it  seemed  pos- 
sible to  carry  out;  and  then,  with  some 
fear  apparently  that  their  word  might  not 
be  believed,  asked  him  to  give  them  let- 
ters, certifying  that  they  had  done  their 
best  to  fulfil  their  errand,  and  had  failed 
only  in  consequence  of  the  strange  fact 
that  there  was  no  pope  to  whom  their 
letters  could  be  delivered.  Provided  with 
these  testimonials  they  started  on  their 
long  journey,  but  had  only  got  as  far  as 
Lagos  on  the  Armenian  coast,  which  was 
their  point  of  entrance  upon  the  wild  and 
immense  plains  which  they  had  to  trav- 
erse, when  the  news  followed  them  that 
the  pope  was  at  last  elected,  and  was  no 
other  than  their  friend,  the  legate  Tebaldo. 
A  messenger,  requesting  their  return  to 
Acre,  soon  followed,  and  the  brothers  and 
young  Marco  returned  with  new  hopes  of 
a  successful  issue  to  their  mission.  But 
the  new  pope,  Gregory  X.,  though  he  re- 
ceived them  with  honor  and  great  friend- 
ship, had  not  apparently  a  hundred  wise 
men  to  give  them,  nor  the  means  of  send- 
ing out  a  little  Christian  army  to  the  con- 
quest of  heathenism.  All  that  he  could 
do  for  them  was  to  send  with  them  two 
brothers  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,/>'(i/« 
predicaioriy  to  do  what  they  could  toward 
that  vast  work.  But  when  the  Dominicans 
heard  that  war  had  broken  out  in  Armenia, 
and  that  they  had  to  encounter  not  only  a 
fatiguing  journey,  but  all  the  perils  of 


perpetual  fighting  along  their  route,  they 
went  no  farther  than  that  port  of  Lagos 
beyond  which  lay  the  unknown.  The  let- 
ters of  privilege,  indulgences  no  doubt, 
and  grants  of  papal  favor  to  be  distributed 
among  the  Tartar  multitude,  they  trans- 
ferred hastily  to  the  sturdy  merchants  — 
who  were  used  to  fighting  as  to  most 
other  dangerous  things,  and  had  no  fear  — 
and  ignominiously  took  their  flight  back 
to  the  accustomed  and  known. 

It  is  extraordinary,  looking  back  upon 
it,  to  think  of  the  easy  relinquishment  of 
such  a  wonderful  chance  as 'this  would 
seem  to  have  been.  Pope  and  priests 
were  all  occupied  with  their  own  affairs. 
It  was  of  more  importance  in  their  eyes  to 
quell  the  Ghibellines  than  to  convert  and 
civilize  the  Tartars.  And  perhaps,  con- 
sidering that  even  an  infallible  pope  is  but 
a  man,  this  conclusion  was  less  wonderful 
than  it  appears ;  for  Kublai  Khan  was  a 
long  way  off,  and  very  dim  and  undiscern- 
ible  in  his  unknown  steppes  and  strange 
primeval  cities  —  whereas  the  emperor 
and  his  supporters  were  close  at  hand, 
and  very  sensible  thorns  in  consecrated 
flesh.  It  seems  somewhat  extraordinary, 
however,  that  no  young  monk  or  eager 
preacher  caught  fire  at  the  suggestion  of 
such  an  undertaking.  Some  fifty  years 
before,  Fra  Francisco  from  Assisi,  leav- 
ing his  new  order  and  all  its  cares,  insisted 
upon  being  sent  to  the  soldan  to  see 
whether  he  could  not  forestall  the  Crusad- 
ers and  make  all  the  world  one,  by  con- 
verting that  noble  infidel  —  which  seemed 
to  him  the  straightforward  and  simple 
thing  to  do.  If  Francis  had  but  been 
there  with  his  poor  brothers,  vowed  to 
every  humiliation,  the  lovers  of  poverty, 
what  a  mission  for  them  !  —  a  crusade  of 
the  finest  kind,  with  every  augury  of  suc- 
cess, though  all  the  horrors  of  the  steppes, 
wild  winters  and  blazing  summers,  and 
swollen  streams,  and  fighting  tribes  lay  in 
their  way.  And  had  the  hundred  wise 
men  ever  been  gathered  together,  what  a 
pilgrimage  for  minstrel  to  celebrate  and 
story-teller  to  write,  a  new  expedition  of 
the  saints,  a  holier  Israel  in  the  desert ! 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  came  about.  The 
two  papal  envoys,  who  had  been  the  first 
to  throw  light  upon  those  kingdoms  be- 
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vond  the  desert,  had  no  successors  in  the 
later  half  of  the  century.  And  with  only 
young  Marco  added  to  their  band,  the 
merchant  brothers  returned,  perhaps  a 
little  ashamed  of  their  Christian  rulers, 
perhaps  chiefly  interested  about  the  recep- 
tion they  would  meet  with,  and  whether 
the  ^reat  Kublai  would  still  remember  his 
luckless  ambassadors. 

The  journey  back  occupied  once  more 
three  years  and  a  half.  It  gives  us  a 
strange  glimpse  into  the  long  intervals  of 
silence  habitual  to  primitive  life,  to  find 
that  these  messengers,  without  means  of 
communicating  any  information  of  their 
movements  to  their  royal  patron,  were 
more  than  eight  years  altogether  absent 
on  the  mission  from  which  they  returned 
with  so  little  success.  In  our  own  days 
their  very  existence  would  probably  have 
been  forgotten  in  such  a  long  lapse  of  in- 
terest. Let  us  hope  that  the  holy  oil  from 
the  sepulchre,  the  only  thing  Christianity 
could  send  to  the  enquiring  heathen,  was 
safely  keut,  in  some  precious  bottle  of 
earliest  glass  from  Murano,  or  polished 
stone  less  brittle  than  glass,  through  all 
the  dangers  of  the  journey. 

Thus  the  Poli  disappeared  again  into 
the  unknown  for  many  years.  Letters 
were  not  rife  anywhere  in  those  days ;  and 
for  them,  lost  out  of  the  ranee  of  civiliza- 
tion, though  in  the  midst  o?  another  full 
and  busy  world,  with  another  civilization, 
art,  and  philosophy  of  its  own,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  an V  communication  with 
Venice  or  distant  iriends.  It  is  evident 
that  they  sat  very  loose  to  Venice,  having 
perhaps  less  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  city  than  most  of  her  merchant  adven- 
turers. Niccolo  and  Matteo  must  have 
gone  to  Constantinople  while  still  young, 
and  Marco  was  but  fifteen  when  he  left 
the  lagoons.  They  had  apparently  no  ties 
of  family  tenderness  to  call  them  back, 
and  custom  and  familiarity  had  made  the 
strange  world  around,  and  the  half-savage 
tribes,  and  the  primitive  court  with  its 
barbaric  magnificence,  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting to  them.  It  was  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  they  appeared  out  of 
the  unknown  again. 

By  that  time  the  Casa  Polo  in  San 
Chrisostomo  had  ceased  to  think  of  its 
absent  members.  In  all  likelihood  they 
had  no  very  near  relations  left.  Father 
and  mother  would  be  dead  long  ago ;  the 
elder  brother  lived  and  died  in  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  there  was  no  one  who  looked 
with  any  warm  expectation  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  strangers.  When  there  sud- 
denly appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  great 
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family  house  full  of  cousins  and  kinsmen, 
one  evening  in  the  year  1295,  about  twen- 
ty-four years  after  their  departure,  three 
wild  ana  travel-worn  figures,  in  coats  of 
coarse  homespun  like  those  worn  by  the 
Tartars,  the  sheepskin  collars  mingling 
with  the  long  locks  and  beards  of   the 
wearers,  their  complexions  dark  with  ex- 
posure, their  half-forgotten  mother  tongue 
a    little    uncertain    on  their  lips,  —  who 
could  believe   that  these  were  Venetian 
gentlemen,  members  of  an  important  fam- 
ilv  in  the  city  which  had  forgotten  them  ? 
The  three  unknown  personages  arrived 
suddenly,  without  any  warning,  at  their 
ancestral  home.    One  can  imagine    the 
commotion  in  the  courtyard,  the  curious 
gazers  who  would  come  out  to  the  door, 
the  heads  that  would  gather  at  every  win- 
dow, when  it  became  Icnown  through  the 
house  that  these  wild  strangers  claimed  to 
belong  to  it,  to  be  in  some  degree    its 
masters  —  the  long-disappeared  kinsmen, 
whose  portion  perhaps  by  this  time  had 
fallen  into  hands  very  unwilling  to  let  it 
go.     The  doorway  which  still  exists  in 
the  Corte  della  Saobionera,  in  the  depths 
of  the  cool  quadrangle,  with  its  arch  of 
Bvzantine    work,  and    the   cross  above, 
wnich  every  visitor  in  Venice  may  still 
see  when  he  will  behind  San  Chrisostomo, 
is,  as  tradition  declares,  the  very  door  at 
which  the  travellers  knocked  and  parleyed. 
The  house  was  then,  according  to  the 
most  authentic  account  we  have,  that  of 
Ramusio,  um  beUissimo  e  molto  alto  pa- 
iazso.   Absolute  authenticity  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  claim  for  the  story.    But  it 
was  told  to  Ramusio,  who  flourished  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  an  old  man,  a 
distinguished  citizen  who,  and  whose  race, 
had  been  established  for  generations  in 
the  same  parish  in  the  immediate  vicinitv 
of  the  Casa  Polo,  and  who  had  heard  tt 
from    his    predecessors    there  —  a   very 
trustworthy  source  of  information.    The 
family  was  evidently  well  off  and  impor- 
tant, and,  in  all  probability,  noble.    "In 
those  days,*'  .says  Colonel  Yule,  making, 
with  all  his  learning,  a  mistake  for  once, 
**the  demarcation  between  patrician  and 
non-patrician  at  Venice,  where  all  classes 
shared  in  commerce,  all  were  (generally 
speaking)  of  one   race,  and  where  there 
were  neither  castles,  domains,  nor  trains 
of  horsemen,  formed  no  very  wide  gulf." 
This  is  an  astounding  statement  to  make 
in  the  age  of  the  great  conspiracy  of  Baja- 
monte  Tiepolo ;   but  as   Marco  Polo  is 
alwavs  spoken  of  as  noble,  no  doubt  his 
family  belonged  to  the  privileged  class. 
The  heads  of  the  house  gathered  to 
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the  door  to  question  the  strange  appli- 
cants ;  '*  for,  seeing  them  so  transfigured 
in  countenance  and  disordered  in  dress, 
they  could  not  believe  that  these  were 
those  of  the  Ca'  Polo  who  had  been  be- 
lieved dead  for  so  many  and  so  many 
years."  The  strangers  had  g^eat  trouble 
even  to  make  it  understood  who  they 
claimed  to  be.  ''  But  at  last  these  three 
gentlemen  conceived  the  plan  of  making 
a  bargain  that  in  a  certain  time  they 
should  so  act  as  to  recover  their  identity 
and  the  recognition  of  their  relatives,  and 
honor  from  all  the  city."  The  expedient 
they  adopted  again  reads  like  a  scene  out 
of  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  They  invited 
all  their  relatives  to  a  great  banquet,  which 
was  prepared  with  much  magnificence 
^  in  the  same  house,"  sajrs  the  story-teller ; 
so  that  it  is  evident  they  must  already 
have  gained  a  certain  credence  from  their 
own  nearest  relations.  When  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  banquet  came,  the  following 
extraordinary  scene  occurred :  — 

The  three  came  out  of  their  chamber  dressed 
in  long  robes  of  crimson  satin,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  which  touched  the 
ground ;  and  when  water  had  been  offered  for 
their  hands,  they  placed  their  guests  at  table, 
and  then  taking  off  their  satin  robes,  put  on 
rich  damask  of  the  same  color,  ordering,  in 
the  mean  while,  that  the  first  should  be  divided 
among  the  servants.    Then,  after  eating  some- 
thing <no  doubt  a  first  course),  they  rose  from 
table  and  again  changed  their  dress,  putting 
on  crimson  velvet,  and  giving  as  before  the 
damask  robes  to  the  servants ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  repast  they  did  the  same  with  the  vel- 
vet, putting  on  garments  of  ordinary  cloth 
such  as  their  guests  wore.    The  persons  in- 
vited were  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  at 
these  proceedings ;  and  when  the  servants  had 
left  the  hall,  Messer  Marco,  the  youngest, 
rising  from  the  table,  went  into  his  chamber, 
and  Drought  out  the  three  coarse  cloth  sur- 
coats  in  which  they  had  come  home.    And 
immediately  the  three  began  with  sharp  knives 
to  cut  open  the  seams,  and  tear  off  the  lining, 
upon  which  there  poured  forth  a  great  quan- 
tity of  precious  stones,  rubies,  sapphires,  car- 
buncles, diamonds,  and  emeralds,  which  had 
been  sewn  into  each  coat  with  great  care,  so 
that  nobody  could  have  suspected  that  any- 
thing was  there.     For  on  parting  with  the 
Great  Khan,  they  had  changed  all  the  wealth 
he  bestowed  upon  them  into  precious  stones, 
knowing  certainly  that  if  they  had  done  other- 
wise, they  never  could,  by  so  long  and  difficult 
a  road,  have  brought  their  property  home  in 
safety.    The  exhibition  of  such  an  extraor- 
dinary and  infinite  treasure  of   jewels  and 
precious  stones  which  covered  the  table,  once 
more  filled  all  present  with  such  astonishment 
that  they  were  dumb  and  almost  beside  them- 
selves with  surprise ;  and  they  at  once  recog- 


nized these  honored  and  venerated  gentlemen 
of  the  Ca'  Polo,  whom  at  first  they  had 
doubted,  and  received  them  with  the  greatest 
honor  and  reverence.  And  when  the  story 
was  spread  abroad  in  Venice,  the  entire  city, 
both  nobles  and  people,  rushed  to  the  house 
to  embrace  them,  and  to  make  every  demon- 
stration of  lovins  kindness  and  respect  that 
could  be  imagined.  And  Messer  Matteo,  who 
was  the  eldest,  was  created  one  of  the  most 
honored  magistrates  of  the  city ;  and  all  the 
youth  of  Venice  resorted  to  the  house  to  visit 
Messer  Marco,  who  was  most  humane  and 
gracious,  and  to  put  questions  to  him  about 
Cathay  and  the  Great  Khan,  to  which  he 
made  answer  with  so  much  benignity  and 
courtesy  that  they  all  remained  his  debtors. 
And  because,  in  the  continued  repetition  of 
his  story  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Great  Khan, 
he  stated  the  revenues  of  that  prince  to  be 
from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  in  gold,  and  counted 
all  the  other  wealth  of  the  country  always  in 
millions,  the  surname  was  i^ven  him  of  Marco 
Millione,  which  may  be  seen  noted  in  the  pub- 
lic books  of  the  Republic  And  the  courtyard 
of  his  house  from  that  time  to  this  has  oeen 
vulgarly  called  the  Corte  Millione. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that 
the  narrator  of  the  above  wonderful  story 
was  not  inspired  by  the  keenest  humorous 
view  of  human  nature  and  perception  of 
the  character  of  his  countrymen  when  he 
so  g^vely  describes  the  effectual  argu- 
ments which  lay  in  the  j^'oie  preciosis- 
sime^  the  diamonds  and  sapphires  which 
his  travellers  had  sewed  up  in  their  old 
clothes,  and  which,  accorcfing  to  all  the 
laws  of  logic,  were  exactly  fitted  to  pro- 
cure their  recognition  *'as  honored  and 
venerated  ^^entlemen  of  the  Ca*  Polo." 
The  scene  is  of  a  kind  which  has  always 
found  great  acceptance  in  primitive  ro- 
mance ;  the  cuttine  asunder  of  the  laden 
garments,  the  ripping  up  of  their  seams, 
the  drawing  forth  of  one  precious  little 
parcel  after  another  amid  the  wonder  and 
exclamations  of  the  gazing  spectators,  are 
all  familiar  incidents  in  traditionary  story. 
But  in  the  present  case  this  was  a  quite 
reasonable  and  natural  manner  of  convey- 
ing the  accumulations  of  a  long  period 
through  all  the  perils  of  a  three  years* 
journey  from  far  Cathay;  and  there  is 
nothing  at  all  unlikely  in  the  miraculous 
story,  which  no  doubt  would  make  a  great 
impression  upon  the  crowded  surrounding 
population,  and  linger,  an  oft-repeated 
tale,  in  the  alleys  about  San  Chrisostom 
and  along  the  Rio,  where  everybody  knew 
the  discreet  and  sensible  family  which  had 
the  wit  to  recognize  and  fall  upon  the 
necks  of  their  kinsmen,  as  soon  as  they 
knew  how  rich  they  were.  The  other 
results  that  ensued,  the  nish  of  golden 
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youth  to  see  and  visit  Marco,  who,  though 
no  longer  youDg,  was  the  young  man  of 
the  party;  and  their  questions,  and  the 
jeer  of  tne  new  mocking  title  Marco  Mil- 
lione,  follow  the  romance  with  natural 
human  incredulity  and  satire  and  laughter. 
It  is  true,  and  proved  by  at  least  one  pub- 
lic document,  that  the  gibe  grew  into  seri- 
ous use,  and  that  even  the  gravest  citizens 
forgot  alter  a  time  that  Marco  of  the  Mil- 
lions was  not  the  traveller's  natural  and 
sober  name.  There  was  at  least  one 
other  house  of  the  Poli  in  Venice,  and 
perhaps  there  were  other  Marcos  from 
whom  it  was  well  to  distinguish  him  of 
San  Chrisostom. 

It  would  seem  clear  enough,  however, 
from  this,  that  these  travellers'  tales  met 
with  the  fate  that  so  often  attends  the 
marvellous  narratives  of  an  explorer. 
Marco's  Great  Khan,  far  away  in  the  dis- 
tance as  of  another  world,  the  barbaric 
purple  and  gold  of  Kublai's  court,  the 
great  cities  out  of  all  mortal  ken,  as  the 
young  men  in  their  mirth  supposed,  the 
incredible  wonders  that  peopled  that  re- 
mote and  teeming  darkness,  which  the 
primitive  imagination  could  not  believe  in 
as  forming  part  of  its  own  narrow  little 
universe  —  kept  one  generation  at  least  in 
amusement.  No  doubt  the  sun-browned 
traveller  had  all  the  desire  to  instruct  and 
surprise  his  hearers,  which  comes  natural 
to  one  who  knew  so  much  more  than  they, 
and  was  capable  of  being  endlessly  drawn 
out  by  any  group  of  young  idlers  who 
might  seek  his  company.  They  would 
thread  their  way  through  the  labyrinth  of 
narrow  passages  in  all  their  medisval 
bravery,  flashing  alone  in  parti-colored 
hose  and  gold-embroidered  doublet  on 
their  way  from  the  Broglio  to  get  a  laugh 
out  of  Messer  Marco  —  who  was  always 
so  ready  to  commit  himself  to  some  new 
prodigy. 

But  after  a  while  the  laugh  died  out  in 
the  grave  troubles  that  assailed  the  re- 
public. The  most  dreadful  war  that  had 
ever  arisen  between  Venice  and  Genoa 
had  raged  for  some  time,  through  various 
vicissitudes,  when  the  city  at  last  deter- 
mined to  send  out  such  an  expedition  as 
should  at  once  overwhelm  all  .rivalry. 
This  undertaking  stirred  every  energy 
among  the  population,  and  both  men  and 
money  poured  in  for  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth.  There  may  not  be  au- 
thentic proof  of  Colonel  Yule's  sugges- 
tion, that  Marco  Polo  fitted  out,  or  par- 
tially fitted  out,  one  of  the  boats,  and 
mounted  his  own  flag  at  the  masthead 
when  it  went  into  action.    But  the  family 


were  assessed  on  the  value  of  one  or  more 
^lleys,  and  he  was  certainly  a  volunteer 
in  some  capacity  or  other  in  the  fleet,  a 
defender  ot  his  country  in  the  terrible 
warfare  which  was  draining  all  her  re- 
sources. The  battle  of  Curzola  took  place 
in  September,  1298,  and  it  ended  in  a  com- 
plete and  disastrous  defeat  for  the  Vene- 
tians. Of  the  ninety-seven  galleys  which 
sailed  so  bravely  out  of  Venice,  only 
seventeen  miserable  wrecks  found  refuge 
in  the  shelter  of  the  lagoons;  and  the 
admiral  and  the  greater  part  of  the  surviv- 
ors, men  shamed  and  miserable,  were 
carried  prisoners  to  Genoa  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy  and  triumph.  The 
admiral,  as  has  already  been  said,  was 
chained  to  his  own  mast  in  barbarous  ex- 
ultation, but  managed  to  escape  from  the 
triumph  of  his  enemies  by  dashing  his 
head  against  the  timber,  and  dying  thus 
before  they  reached  port 

Marco  Polo  was  among  the  rank  and 
file  who  do  not  permit  themselves  such 
luxuries.  Among  all  the  wonderful  things 
he  had  seen,  he  could  never  have  seen  a 
sight  at  once  so  beautiful  and  so  terrible 
as  the  great  semicircle  dt  the  Bay  of 
Genoa,  crowded  with  the  exultant  people, 
gay  with  everv  kind  of  decoration,  and 
resounding  with  applause  and  excitement 
when  the  victorious  galleys  with  their 
wretched  freight  sailed  in.  No  doubt  in 
the  Tartar  wastes  he  had  longed  many  a 
time  for  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  or 
even  to  see  the  face  of  some  compatriot 
or  Christian  amid  all  the  dusky  faces  and 
barbaric  customs  of  the  countries  he  had 
described.  But  now  what  a  revelation  to 
him  must  have  been  the  wild  passion  and 
savaee  delight  of  those  near  neighbors 
with  out  the  width  of  a  European  penin- 
sula between  them,  and  so  much  hatred, 
rancor,  and  fierce  antagonism !  Proba- 
bly, however,  Marco,  having  been  bom 
to  hate  the  Genoese,  was  occupied  by 
none  of  these  sentinlental  reflections ;  and 
knowing  how  he  himself  and  all  his  coun- 
trymen would  have  cheered  and  shouted 
had  Doria  been  the  victim  instead  of  Dan- 
dolo,  took  his  dungeon  and  chains,  and 
the  intoxication  of  triumph  with  which  he 
and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  received,  as 
matters  of  course. 

He  lay  for  about  a  year,  as  would  ap- 
pear, in  this  Genoese  prison ;  and  here, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  his  endless 
tales  ot  the  wonders  he  had  seen  and 
known,  first  fulfilled  the  blessed  office  of 
story -telling,  and  became  to  the  crowded 
prison  a  fountain  of  refreshment  and  new 
life.    To  all  these  unfortunate  groups. 
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wounded,  sick,  especiall]^  sick  for  home, 
humiliated  and  forlorn,  with  scarcely  any- 
thing wanting  to  complete  the  round  of 
misery,  what  a  solace  in  the  tedium  of  the 
dreary  days,  what  a  help  to  get  through 
the  lingering  time,  and  forget  their  trou- 
bles for  a  moment,  must  have  been  this 
companion,  burned  to  a  deeper  brow^n 
than  even  Venetian  suns  and  seas  could 
give,  whose  memory  was  inexhaustible, 
who  day  by  day  had  another  tale  to  tell, 
who  set  before  them  new  scenes,  new  peo- 
ple, a  great,  noble,  open-hearted  monarch, 
and  aU  the  quaint  habits  and  modes  of 
living,  not  of  one,  but  of  a  hundred  tribes 
and  nations,  all  different,  endless,  original ! 
All  the  poor  expedients  to  make  the  time 
pass,  such  games  as  thev  might  have,  such 
exercises  as  were  possiole,  even  the  quar- 
rels which  must  have  risen  to  diversify 
the  flat  and  tedious  hours,  could  bear  no 
comparison  with  this  fresh  source  of  en- 
tertainment, the  continued  story  carried 
on  from  day  to  day,  to  which  the  cramped 
and  weary  prisoner  might  look  forward  as 
he  stretched  his  limbs  and  opened  his 
eyes  to  a  new  unwelcome  morning.  If 
any  one  among  these  prisoners  remem- 
bered then  the  satire  of  the  golden  youth, 
the  laughing  nickname  of  the  Millione,  he 
had  learned  by  that  time  what  a  public 
benefactor  a  man  is  who  has  something  to 
tell ;  and  the  traveller,  who  perhaps  had 
never  found  out  how  he  had  been  laughed 
at,  had  thus  the  noblest  revenee. 

Among  all  these  wounded,  miserable 
Venetians,  however,  there  was  one  whose 
presence  there  was  of  immediate  impor- 
tance to  the  world  —  a  certain  Pisan,  an 
older  inhabitant  than  they  of  these  prisons, 
a  penniless  derelict,  forgotten  perhaps  of 
his  own  city,  with  nobody  to  buy  him  out 
—  Rusticiano,  a  poor  poetaster,  a  rusty 
brother  of  the  pen,  who  had  written  ro- 
mances in  his  day,  and  learned  a  little  of 
the  craft  of  authorship.  What  a  wonder- 
ful treasure  was  this  fountain  of  strange 
story  for  a  poor  medieval  literarv  man  to 
find  in  his  dungeon  1  The  scribbler  seems 
to  have  seized  by  instinct  upon  the  man 
who  for  once  in  his  life  could  furnish  him 
with  something  worth  telling.  Rusticiano 
saw  his  opportunity  in  a  moment  with  an 
exultation  which  ne  could  not  keep  to 
himself.  It  was  not  his  professionaJ  na- 
ture to  refrain  from  a  great  fanfare  and 
flourish,  calling  upon  heaven  and  earth  to 
listen.  Signori  imperatori  §  re,  ducki 
e  marckesiy  conti^  cavalieriy  principle 
haroni^  he  cries  out,  as  he  did  in  his 
romances.  '*0  emperors  and  kings,  O 
dakes,  princes,  marquises,  barons,  and 


cavaliers,  and  all  who  delight  in  knowing 
the  different  races  of  the  world,  and  the 
variety  of  countries,  take  this  book  and 
read  it  1 "  This  was  the  proper  way,  ac- 
cording to  all  his  rules,  to  present  himself 
to  the  public.  He  makes  his  bow  to  them 
like  a  showman  in  front  of  his  menagerie. 
He  knows,  too,  the  language  in  which  to 
catch  the  ear  of  all  these  fine  people,  so 
that  every  noble  may  desire  to  nave  a 
copy  of  this  manuscript  to  cheer  his 
household  in  the  lingering  winter,  or 
amuse  the  poor  women  at  their  embroidery 
while  the  men  are  at  the  wars.  For  ac- 
cording to  all  evidence,  what  the  prisoner 
of  Pisa  took  down  from  the  lips  of  the 
Venetian  in  the  dungeons  of  Genoa,  was 
written  by  him  in  cunous  anticjue  French, 
corrupted  a  little  by  Italian  idioms,  the 
most  universal  of  all  the  languages  of  the 
Western  world.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unlike  than  those  flourishes  of  Rusticiano 
by  way  of  preface  and  the  simple  strain 
01  the  unvarnished  tale  when  Messer 
Marco  himself  begins  to  speak.  And  the 
circumstance  of  these  two  Italians  employ- 
ing another  living  language  in  which  to 
set  forth  their  tale  is  so  curious  that 
many  other  theories  have  been  set  forth 
on  the  subject,  though  none  which  are 
accepted  by  the  best  critics  as  worthy  of 
belief.  One  of  these,  Ramusio,  pronounces 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  Lati n  version.  Marco 
had  told  his  stories  over  and  over  again, 
this  historian  says,  with  such  effect,  that 
"  seeing  the  great  desire  that  everybody 
had  to  hear  about  Cathay  and  the  Great 
Khan,  and  being  compelled  to  be^n  again 
every  day,  he  was  advised  that  it  would 
be  well  to  commit  it  to  writing  "  —  which 
was  done  by  the  dignified  medium  of  a 
Genoese  gentleman,  who  took  the  trouble 
to  procure  from  Venice  all  the  notes  which 
the  three  travellers  had  made  of  their 
journeys,  and  then  compiled  in  Latin,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  learned,  a 
continuous  narrative.  But  the  narrative 
itself  and  everything  that  can  be  discov- 
ered about  it,  are  wholly  opposed  ta  this 
theory.  There  is  not  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  notes  worked  into  a  permanent 
record.  The  story  has  evidently  been 
taken  down  from  the  lips  of  a  somewhat 
discursive  speaker,  with  all  the  breath 
and  air  in  it  of  oral  discourse.  **This  is 
enough  upon  that  matter ;  now  I  will  tell 
you  of  something  else."  "Now  let  us 
leave  the  nation  of  Mosul,  and  I  will  tell 
you  about  the  great  city  of  Baldoc."  So 
the  tale  goes  on,  with  interruptions,  with 
natural  goings  back :  **  But  nrst  I  must 
tell  you — "    *•  Now  we  will  go  on  with 
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the  other,"  While  we  read  we  seem  to 
sit,  one  of  the  eager  circlei  listening  to 
the  story  of  these  wonderful  unknown 
places,  our  interest  quickened  here  and 
there  by  a  leeend — some  illustration  of 
the  prolonged  conflict  between  heathen 
and  Christian,  or  the  story  of  some  prodigy 
accomplished ;  now  that  of  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard-seed which  the  Christians  were  defied 
to  make  into  a  tree,  now  a  curious  Eastern 
version  of  the  story  of  the  three  magi. 
These  episodes  have  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  ordinary  legend;  but  the 
plain  and  simple  story  of  what  Messer 
Marco  saw  and  heard,  and  the  ways  of  the 
unknown  populations  among  whom  he 
spent  his  youth,  are  like  nothing  but  what 
they  are  —  a  narrative  of  facts,  with  no 
attempt  to  throw  any  fictitious  interest  or 
charm  about  them. 

No  doubt  the  prisoners  liked  the  le- 
gends best,  and  the  circle  would  draw 
closer,  and  the  looks  become  more  eager, 
when  the  story  ran  of  the  Prete  Gianni 
and  Genghis  Khan,  of  the  Vecchio  della 
Montagna,  or  of  how  the  calif  tested  the 
faith  of  the  Christians.  When  all  this 
began  to  be  committed  to  writing,  when 
Rusticiano  drew  his  inkhom,  and  pon- 
dered his  French,  with  a  splendor  of 
learning  and  wisdom  which  no  doubt  ap- 
peared miraculous  to  the  spectators,  and 
the  easy  narrative  flowed  on  a  sentence  at 
a  time,  with  half-a-dozen  eager  critics 
ready  no  doubt  to  remind  the  raconteur  if 
he  varied  a  word  of  the  often-told  tale, 
what  an  interest  for  that  melancholy 
crowd }  How  thev  must  have  peered  over 
each  other's  shoulders  to  see  the  miracu- 
lous manuscript,  with  a  feeling  of  pleased 
complacency  as  of  a  wondeitul  tning  in 
which  they  themselves  had  a  hand !  No 
doubt  it  was  cold  in  Genoa  in  those  sun- 
less dungeons  the  weary  winter  through ; 
but  so  long  as  Messer  Marco  went  on 
with  his  stories,  and  he  of  Pisa  wrote, 
with  his  professional  artifices,  and  his 
sheet  of  vellum  on  his  knee,  what  endless 
entertainment  to  beguile  dull  care  away  I 

The  captivity  lasted  not  more  than  a 
year,  and  our  traveller  returned  home,  to 
where  the  jest  still  lingered  about  the 
man  with  the  millions,  and  no  one  men- 
tioned him  without  a  smile.  He  would 
not  seem  to  have  disturbed  himself  about 
this  —  indeed,  after  that  one  appearance 
as  a  fighting  man.  with  its  painful  conse- 
quences, he  would  seem  to  have  retired 
to  his  home  as  a  peaceful  citizen,  and 
awoke  no  echoes  any  more.  He  mi^^ht 
perhaps  be  discouraged  by  the  reception 
his  tale  had  met  with,  even  though  there 


is  no  evidence  of  it ;  or  perhaps  that  tacit 
assent  to  a  foolish  and  wrong  popular  ver- 
dict, which  the  instructors  of  mankind  so 
often  drop  into,  with,  a  certain  indulgent 
contempt  as  of  a  thing  not  worth  their 
while  to  contend  against,  was  in  his  mind 
who  knew  so  much  better  than  his  critics. 
At  all  events  it  is  evident  that  he  did  noth- 
ing more  to  bring  himself  to  the  notice  of 
the  world.  It  was  in  1299  that  he  returned 
to  Venioe  —  on  the  eve  of  all  those  great 
disturbances  concerning  the  serrata  of  the 
Council,  and  of  the  insurrections  which 
shook  the  republic  to  its  foundations. 
But  in  all  this  Marco  of  the  Millions  makes 
no  appearance.  He  who  had  seen  so 
much,  and  to  whom  the  great  Kublai  was 
the  finest  of  imperial  images,  most  likely 
looked  on  with  an  impartiality  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  Venetians  at  the  internal 
strife,  knowing  that  revolutions  come  and 
go,  while  the  course  of  human  life  runs  on 
much  the  same.  And  besides,  Marco  was 
noble,  and  lost  no  privilege,  probably  in* 
deed  sympathized  with  the  effort  to  Keep 
the  canaille  down. 

He  married  in  these  peaceful  vears,  in 
the  obscurity  of  a  quiet  life,  and  nad  three 
daughters  only  —  Faustina^  Bellela,  and 
Moretta ;  no  son  to  keep  up  the  tradition 
of  the  adventurous  race ;  a  thing  which 
happens  so  often  when  a  family  has  come 
to  its  climax  and  can  do  no  more.  He 
seems  to  have  kept  up  in  some  de|;ree  his 
commercial  character,  since  there  is  a  rec* 
ord  of  a  lawsuit  for  the  recovery  of  some 
money  of  which  he  had  been  denauded  by 
an  agent  But  only  once  does  he  appear 
in  the  character  of  an  author  responsible 
for  his  own  story.  Attached  to  two  of  the 
earliest  manuscript  copies  of  his  great 
book,  one  preserved  in  Paris  and  the 
other  in  Berne,  are  MS.  notes,  apparently 
quite  authentic,  recording  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  presented  a  copy 
of  the  work  to  a  noble  French  cavalier 
who  passed  through  Venice,  while  in  the 
service  of  Charles  of  Valois  in  the  year 
1307.    The  note  is  as  follows :  — 

This  is  the  book  of  which  my  Lord  Thle- 
bault,  Knight  and  Lord  of  Cepoy  (whom  may 
God  assotll),  requested  a  copy  from  Sire 
Marco  Polo,  citizen  and  resident  in  the  city 
of  Venice.  And  the  said  Sire  Marco  Polo, 
being  a  very  honorable  person  of  high  charac- 
ter and  report  in  many  countries,  Mcause  of 
his  desire  that  what  he  had  seen  should  be 
heard  throughout  the  world,  and  also  for  the 
honor  and  reverence  he  bore  to  the  most  ex> 
cellent  and  puissant  Prince,  my  Lord  Charles, 
son  of  the  King  of  France,  and  Count  of  V»> 
lob,  gave  and  presented  to  the  aforesaid  Lord 
of  Cepoy  the  nrst  copy  of  his  said  book  thai 
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was  made  after  he  had  written  it  And  very 
pleasing  it  was  to  him  that  his  book  should 
De  earned  to  the  noble  country  of  France  by 
so  worthy  a  gentleman.  And  from  the  copy 
which  the  said  Messire  Thiebault,  Sire  de 
Cepoy  above  named,  carried  into  France, 
Messire  John,  who  was  his  eldest  son  and  is 
the  present  Sire  de  Cepoy,  had  a  copy  made 
after  his  father's  death,  and  the  first  copy  of 
the  book  that  was  made  after  it  was  brought 
to  France  he  presented  to  his  very  dear  and 
dread  Lord,  Monseigneur  de  Valois;  and 
afterwards  to  his  friends  who  wbhed  to  have 
it.  .  .  .  This  happened  in  the  year  of  the  In- 
carnation of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seven,  and  in  the 
month  of  August 

This  gives  a  pleasant  opening  through 
the  mist  of  obscurity  which  bad  fallen 
over  the  Ca*  Polo.  If  Messer  Marco  was 
illustrious  enough  to  be  sought  out  by  a 
young  stranger  of  Thiebault^s  rank  and 
pretensions,  then  his  labors  had  not  been 
without  their  reward.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  noble  visitor  might  have 
been  taken  to  see  one  of  the  amusing 
personages  of  the  city,  and  with  the  keen- 
ness of  an  unaccustomed  eye  might  have 
found  out  for  himself  that  Messer  Marco 
of  the  Millions  was  no  braggart,  but  a 
remarkable  man  with  a  unique  history. 
In  any  case  the  note  is  full  of  interest 
One  can  imagine  how  the  ^eat  traveller's 
eye  and  his  heart  would  bnghten,  when  he 
saw  that  the  noble  Frenchman  understood 
and  believed*  and  how  he  would  turn  from 
the  meaning  smile  and  mock  respect  of 
his  own  countrymen  to  the  intelligent  in- 
terest of  the  new-comer  who  could  dis- 
criminate between  truth  and  falsehood. 
Et  mauli  lui  estoit  agreabUs  quant  par 
si  preudomme  estoit  avanciez  et  partes 
es  nobles  parties  de  France, 

The  final  record  of  his  will  and  dying 
wishes  is  the  only  other  document  that 
belongs  to  the  history  of  Marco  Polo.  He 
made  this  will  in  Januarv,  1323,  **  findine; 
myself  to  grow  daily  weaker  through  boo- 
ilv  ailment,  but  being  by  the  grace  of  God 
of  sound  mind,  and  senses  and  judgment 
unimpaired,"  and  distributing  his  money 
among  his  wife  and  daughters,  whom  he 
constituted  his  executors,  and  various 
uses  of  piety  and  charity.  He  was  at  this 
time  about  sixty-nine,  and  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  his  death  took  place  shortly 
after  —  at  least  that  is  the  fast  we  know 
of  him.  His  father,  who  had  died  many 
years  before,  had  been  buried  in  the  atrto 
of  San  Lorenzo,  where  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed Messer  Marco  also  was  laid;  but 
there  is  no  certainty  in  this  respect.  He 
disappears  altogether  from  the  time  his 


will  is  signed  and  all  his  earthly  duties 
done. 

It  is  needless  here  to  enter  into  any 
description  of  his  travels.  Their  extent, 
and  the  detailed  descriptions  he  gives  at 
once  of  the  natural  features  of  the  coun- 
tries, and  of  their  manners  and  customs, 
give  them,  even  to  us,  for  whose  instruc- 
tion so  many  generations  of  travellers 
have  since  labored,  a  remarkable  interest ; 
how  much  more  to  those  to  whom  that 
wonderful  new  world  was  as  a  dream !  The 
reason  why  he  observed  so  closely  and 
took  so  much  pains  to  remember  everv- 
thin^  he  saw,  is  very  characteristically 
told  in  the  book  itself.  The  voung  Vene- 
tian, to  whom  the  Great  Khan  bad  no 
doubt  been  held  up  during  the  three  years' 
long  journey  as  an  object  of  boundless 
veneration,  whose  favor  was  the  sum  of 
existence  to  his  father  and  uncle,  ob- 
served that  potentate  and  his  ways  when 
they  reached  their  destination  with  the 
usual  keen  inspection  of  youth.  He  per- 
ceived the  secret  of  the  charm  which  had 
made  these  Latin  merchants  so  dear  to 
Prince  Kublai,  in  the  warm  and  eager  in- 
terest which  he  took  in  all  the  stories  that 
could  be  told  him  of  other  countries  and 
their  government,  and  the  habits  of  their 
people.  The  young  man  remarked  that 
when  ambassadors  to  the  neighboring 
powers  came  back  after  dischar^mg  their 
mission,  the  prince  listened  with  impa- 
tience to  the  reports  which  contained  a 
mere  account  of  their  several  errands  and 
nothine  else,  saying  that  it  would  have 
pleased  him  more  to  have  heard  news  of 
all  they  had  seen,  and  a  description  of 
unknown  or  strange  customs  which  had 
come  under  their  observation.  Young 
Marco  laid  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  when 
he  was  sent  upon  an  embassy,  as  soon 
happened,  kept  his  eyes  about  him,  and 
told  the  monarch  on  his  return  all  the 
strange  things  be  had  seen,  and  whatever 
he  heard  that  was  marvellous  or  remark- 
able ;  so  that  all  who  heard  him  wondered 
and  said,  **  If  this  youth  lives  he  will  be  a 
man  of  great  sense  and  worth."  It  is 
evident  throughout  the  book  that  the 
Venetians  were  no  mere  mercenaries,  but 
had  a  profound  regard  and  admiration  for 
the  great  liberal  friendly  monarch,  who 
had  received  them  so  kindly,  and  lent  so 
ready  an  ear  to  all  they  could  tell,  and 
that  young  Marco  had  grown  up  in  real 
affection  and  sympathy  for  his  new  master. 
Indeed,  as  we  read,  we  recognize  through 
all  the  strangeness  and  distance  a  counte- 
nance and  person  entirely  human  in  this 
half-savage  Tartar,  and  find  him  nomyste- 
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rious  voluptuary  like  the  Kublai  Khan  of 
the  poet,  but  a  cordial,  genial,  friendly 
human  being,  glad  to  know  about  all  his 
fellow-creatures,  whoever  they  might  be, 
taking  the  most  wholesome  friendly  inter- 
est in  everything,  ready  to  learn  and  eager 
to  know.  One  wonders  what  he  thought 
of  the  slackness  of  the  Christian  powers 
who  would  send  no  men  to  teach  him  the 
way  of  salvation ;  of  the  shrinking  of  the 
teachers  themselves  who  were  afraid  to 
dare  the  dangers  of  the  way ;  and  what  of 
that  talisman  they  had  brought  him,  the 
oil  from  the  holy  lamp,  which  he  had 
received  with  joy.  It  was  to  please  him 
that  Marco  made  his  observations,  noting 
everything  —  or  at  least,  no  doubt,  the 
young  amoassador  believed  that  his  sole 
object  was  to  please  his  master  when  he 
followed  the  characteristic  impulses  of 
his  own  inquisitive  and  observant  intelli- 
gence. 

Since  his  day,  the  world  then  unkown 
has  opened  up  its  secrets  to  many  travel- 
lers, the  geographer,  the  explorer,  and 
those  whose  study  lies  among  the  differ- 
ences of  race  and  the  varieties  of  human- 
ity. The  curious,  the  wise,  the  missionary 
and  the  merchant,  every  kind  of  visitor, 
has  essayed  to  lift  the  veil  from  those  vast 
spaces  and  populations,  and  to  show  us 
the  boundless  multitudes  and  endless  des- 
erts, which  lay,  so  to  speak,  outside  the 
world  for  centuries,  unknown  to  this  active 
atom  of  a  Euro])e,  which  has  monopolized 
civilization  for  itself;  but  none  ot  them, 
with  all  the  light  of  centuries  of  accumu- 
lated knowledge,  have  been  able  to  give 
Marco  Polo  the  lie.  Colonel  Yule,  his 
last  exponent  in  England,  is  no  enthusiast 
for  Marco.  He  speaks,  we  think  without 
reason,  of  his  "hammering  reiteration," 
his  lack  of  humor,  and  many  other  char- 
acteristic nineteenth-century  objections. 
But  when  all  is  done,  here  is  the  estimate 
which  this  impartial  cridc  makes  of  him 
and  his  work :  — 

Surely  Marco's  real,  indisputable,  and  in 
their  kind  unique,  claims  to  glory  may  suffice. 
He  was  the  first  traveller  to  trace  a  route 
across  the  whole  longitude  of  Asia,  naming 
and  describing  kingdom  after  kingdom  which 
he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  the  deserts  of 
Persia,  the  flowering  plateaux  and  wild  gorges 
of  Beloochistan,  the  jade-bearing  rivers  of 
Khotan,  the  Mongolian  steppes,  cradle  of  the 

f>ower  which  had  so  lately  threatened  to  swal- 
ow  up  Christendom,  the  new  and  brilliant 
court  that  had  been  established  at  Cambaluc : 
the  first  traveller  to  reveal  China  in  all  its 
wealth  and  vasiness,  its  mighty  ruins,  its  huge 
cities,  its  rich  manufactures,  its  swarming 
population ;  the  inconceivably  vast  fleets  that 


quickened  its  seas  and  its  inland  waters ;  to 
tell  us  of  the  nations  on  its  borders,  with  all 
their  eccentricities  of  manners  and  worship; 
of  Thibet  with  its  sordid  devotees ;  of  Burmah 
with  its  golden  pagodas  and  their  tinkling 
crowns;  of  Caos,  of  Siam,  of  Cochin-China; 
of  Japan,  the  Eastern  Thule,  with  its  rosy 
pearls  and  golden-roofed  palaces :  the  first  to 
speak  of  that  museum  of  beauty  and  wonder, 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  source  of  the  aro- 
matics  then  so  prized' and  whose  origin  was  so 
dark ;  of  Java,  tnc  pearl  ot  islands ;  ofSumatra, 
with  its  many  kings,  its  strange  costly  prod- 
ucts, and  its  cannibal  races;  of  the  naked 
savage  of  Nicobar  and  Andaman ;  of  Ceylon, 
the  isle  of  gems,  with  its  sacred  mountain  and 
its  tomb  of  Adam ;  of  India  the  great,  not  as 
a  dreamland  of  Alexandrian  fables,  but  as  a 
country  seen  and  partially  explored,  with  its 
virtuous  Brahmins,  its  obscure  ascetics,  its 
diamonds  and  the  strange  tales  of  their  acquisi- 
tion, its  seabeds  of  pearls,  and  its  powerful 
sun :  the  first  in  mediaeval  times  to  give  any 
distinct  account  of  the  secluded  Christian  em- 
pire of  Abyssinia,  and  the  semi-Christian  isle 
of  Socotra;  to  speak,  though  indeed  dimly, 
of  Zanzibar  with  its  negroes  and  its  ivory,  and 
of  the  vast  and  distant  Madagascar  bordering 
on  that  dark  ocean  of  the  south,  and  in  a  re- 
motely opposite  region,  of  Siberia  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  of  dog-sledges,  white  bears,  and 
reindeer-riding  Tunguses. 

We  get  to  the  end  of  this  sentence  with 
a  gasp  of  exhausted  breath.  But  though 
it  may  not  be  an  example  of  style  (in  a 
writer  who  has  no  patience  with  our  Mar- 
co's plainer  diction),  it  is  a  wonderful 
risumi  of  one  man's  work,  and  that  a 
Venetian  trader  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
His  talk  of  the  wonders  he  had  .seen, 
which  amused  and  pleased  the  lord  of  all 
the  Tartars  in  the  world,  and  charmed  the 
dreary  hours  of  the  prisoners  in  the  dun- 
geons of  Genoa,  an  audience  so  different, 
is  here  for  us  as  it  came  from  his  lips  in 
what  we  may  well  believe  to  be  the  self- 
same words,  with  the  same  breaks  and  in- 
terruptions, the  pauses  and  digressions 
whicn  are  all  so  natural.  The  story  is  so 
wonderful  in  its  simplicity  of  spoken  dis- 
course, that  it  is  scarcely  surprising  to 
know  that  the  Venetian  gallants  jeered  at 
the  man  of  the  Millions;  but  it  is  still 
full  of  interest,  a  book  not  to  be  despised 
should  it  ever  be  the  reader's  fate  to  be 
shut  up  in  any  dungeon,  or  in  a  desolate 
island,  or  other  enforced  seclusion.  And 
not  all  the  flood  of  light  that  has  been 
poured  since  upon  these  unknown  lands, 
not  the  progress  of  science  or  evclation, 
or  any  ereat  development  of  the  last  six 
hundred  years,  has  proved  Mcsser  Marco 
to  have  oeen  less  than  trustwonhy  and 
true. 
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Meanwhile  the  archway  in  the  Corte 
della  Sabbionera,  in  its  crowded  corner 
behind  San  Chrisostomo,  is  all  that  re- 
mains in  Venice  of  Marco  Polo.  He  has 
his  (imaginary)  bust  in  the  lo^ia  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  alon^  with  many  another 
man  who  has  less  nght  to  such  a  distinc- 
tion ;  but  even  his  grave  is  unknown.  He 
lies  probably  at  San  Lorenzo  among  the 
nameless  bones  of  his  fathers,  but  even 
the  monument  his  son  erected  to  Niccolo 
has  long  ago  disappeared.  The  Casa 
Polo  is  no  more;  the  name  extinct,  the 
house  burnt  down  except  that  comer  of 
it.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  see  restored, 
to  the  locality  at  least,  the  name  of  the 
Corte  Millione,  in  remembrance  of  all  the 
wonders  he  told,  and  of  the  gibe  of  the 
laughing  youths  to  whom  his  marvellous 
tales  were  first  unfolded;  and  thus  to 
have  Kublai  Khan's  millions  once  more 
associated  with  his  faithful  ambassador's 
name* 
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CHAPTER  XXXVin. 
ST.  KERIAN. 

The  village  of  St  Kerian,  in  Cornwall, 
lies  about  ten  miles  inland  from  the  north- 
west coast.  It  lies  in  a  hollow,  a  valley 
down  which  flows  a  little  stream,  that  has 
its  source  in  the  granite  moors  that  form 
the  backbone  of  the  long  peninsula  that 
constitutes  the  county  oFtne  Cornu-Brit- 
ish.  Up  the  valley,  clothing  its  sides 
where  steep,  are  oak  woods,  copse  for  the 
most  part ;  and  above  the  copse  rise  the 
bald  moors,  sprinkled  with  gorse,  and  in 
July  pink  with  heather,  and  purple  shot 
with  heath.  The  granite  tower  of  the 
church  peeps  above  some  old  lime-trees 
that  form  an  avenue  to  the  porch,  and 
some  Scotch  firs  that  rise  with  flaky 
boughs  from  the  churchyard  boundary. 
There  the  rooks  build  and  burden  the 
velvety  green  foliage  with  their  rough 
nests.  The  tower  of  the  church  is  square, 
with  the  pinnacles  cut  to  lean  outwards, 
as  the  foliation  of  a  crown  —  a  Cornish 
peculiarity.  Near  the  churchvard,  com- 
municating with  it  by  a  side  door,  is  the 
rectory  garden,  apparently  one  great  pillow 
of  evergreens,  laurel  and  rhododendron, 
and  myrtle  and  laurestinus ;  and  out  of 


this  green  pillow  appears  the  slate  roof 
of  the  parsonage,  sunk  so  deep  in  the 
evergreens  that  only  roof  and  chimneys 
appear. 

The  cottages  of  St.  Kerian  are  for  the 
most  part  of  xneaded  clay  —  locally  called 
cob  —  the  warmest,  snuggest,  dryest  ma- 
terial of  which  a  house  can  be  built;  a 
material  which,  when  used  as  a  garden 
wall,  ripens  peaches,  grapes,  apricots,  on 
its  warm  surface.  It  sucks  in  the  sun's 
ravs  as  a  sponge,  and  gives  out  the  heat 
all  night  Stand  by  a  cob  wall  after  a 
bright  day,  when  white-frost  is  forming  on 
the  grass,  and  you  feel  a  warm  exhalation 
steaming  from  the  dry  clay.  Fruit-trees 
must  blossom  when  nailed  against  it ;  and 
the  blossom  cannot  do  other  than  set,  and 
having  set,  must  glow  and  swell  and  mel- 
low and  Hush  with  sweetness.  The  flower- 
bed under  the  cob  wall  is  one  that  is 
rampant,  luxuriant,  always  beautiful.  In 
the  winter  months  it  is  not  bare ;  it  has 
Christmas  roses  and  aconites ;  it  is  throw- 
ing up  and  opening  flowers  at  extraordi- 
nary times,  and  ripening  strawberries  at 
Cenods  when  no  one  dreams  of  straw- 
erries. 

A  few  houses  are  of  stone,  and  the 
stone,  like  the  cob,  is  whitewashed.  These 
houses  have  slate  roofs,  and  on  the  slate 
are  orange  and  white  patches  of  lichen ; 
and  on  very  old  slate  even  masses  of 
golden  stonecrop.  But  the  most  subdued 
slate  never  reaches  the  softness  and  sweet- 
ness of  tone  of  thatch  —  the  thatch  that 
covers  the  cob  cottages.  That  is  brown 
and  furry  and  cosy.  Verily,  the  cottars 
must  be  princes  and  princesses  to  cover 
their  houses  with  sealskin. 

One  of  the  stone  houses  is  the  village 
inn,  with  the  sign  of  the  Silver  Bowl. 
Why  this  si^n  ?  Because  the  legend  told 
how  St  Kenan  had  |^one  to  sea  in  a  basin 
of  pure  silver,  and  m  it  had  rowed  over 
vast  and  trackless  waters  till  he  reached 
the  land  of  Paradise.  And  all  the  time 
he  was  away,  a  wolf  kept  watch  over  his 
wallet  and  psalter,  that  lay  on  the  beach 
of  India. 

St  Kerian  was,  truly,  none  other  than 
the  man  in  the  moon,  and  the  moon  was 
his  coracle  of  silver  in  which  he  traversed 
the  dark-blue  heavenly  seas.  But  of  this 
the  villagers  knew  nothing.  They  dimly 
recollected  the  old  Catholic  legend  of  the 
miraculous  cruise  of  the  patron  saint  of 
the  parish,  and  knew  that  the  great  silver 
bowl  on  the  signboard  over  the  inn  re- 
ferred to  the  story. 

Another  stone  house  belonged  to  the 
blacksmith,  George  Penrose,  a  plain  wor« 
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thy  man,  hard-working  in  his  forge  and  out 
of  it ;  in  it,  hammering  and  moulding  iron ; 
out  of  it,  digging  and  growing  vegetables 
in  his  garden ;  and  especially  fond  of  car- 
nations. 

Outside  the  village,  a  rifle-shot  from  the 
last  house  that  could  claim  to  be  in  what 
was  locally  called  the  Church-town,  stood 
a  poor  cottage,  built  of  cob,  with  a 
thatched  roof..  This  cottage  was  but  one 
story  high.  You  could  have  touched  the 
eaves  when  standing  by  it.  The  door  of 
the  cottage  opened  on  the  road ;  but  be- 
side it,  at  one  end,  was  a  garden  in  the 
shape  of  an  extremely  acute  triangle ;  one 
side  was  hedged  agamst  the  road,  and  the 
back  was  hedged  against  the  field.  It 
was  obvious  at  the  first  glance  that  this 
was  the  cottage  of  a  squatter,  who  in 
times  past,  when  land  was  of  little  value, 
had  squatted  on  a  bit  of  waste  ground 
beside  the  road,  turned  it  into  a  ^rden, 
and  erected  the  cottage  for  himseu.  No 
one  had  objected.  If  the  lord  of  the 
maner  had  been  told  of  it,  he  had  laughed 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  asked  no 
head-rent.  No  attempt  had  been  made 
to  dispossess  the  squatter ;  and  as  years 
passed  and  he  had  made  no  acknowledg- 
ment to  any  man  for  his  house  and  bit  of 
land,  in  time  he  became  absolute  proprie- 
tor of  cottage  and  triangular  garden,  with 
as  good  a  neht  to  it,  to  hold,  to  devise,  to 
sell,  as  the  best  squire  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  most  substantial  yeoman  in 
the  parish  had  to  their  lands.  The  cot- 
tage had  been  dug  out  of  a  pit  at  the  ver- 
tex of  the  garden,  where  was  now  a  puddle, 
and  a  shivering  white  willow  by  it ;  and 
the  triangle  of  ground  had  been  reclaimed 
from  the  roadside  by  old  Jonathan,  the 
father  of  Zackie  ana  of  Bessie  Cable's 
mother. 

This  was  the  estate  —  this,  and  seventy- 
eight  pounds  five  shillings  and  tenpence 
—  which  fell  as  an  inheritance  to  Bessie 
Cable  on  the  death  of  her  uncle ;  and  to 
this  freehold  estate  Richard  moved  with 
his  mother  and  little  children,  and  into  it 
he  settled ;  Bessie  Cable  being  its  sole  and 
undisputed,  and,  indeed,  indisputable  pos- 
sessor. Not  another  relative  in  Cornwall, 
nay,  in  the  wide  world,  had  Uncle  Zackie. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  it  is  true,  and 
must  be  said  —  the  people  of  St.  Kerian  did 
not  hail  the  arriN'ai  of  the  Cables  with  en- 
thusiasm, were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
show  them  much  hospitality.  St  Kerian's 
people  were  Cornish  Kelts  to  the  ends  of 
their  fingers  and  toes,  without  one  drop  of 
Saxon  blood  in  their  veins.  They  were  a 
people  who  shut  themselves  up  in  their 


exclusiveness,  as  they  were  shut  in  by 
nature  by  their  moors.  It  might  be  true 
that  Bessie  Cable  was  linked  to  the  place 
by  her  mother ;  but  her  mother  had  chosen 
to  desert  the  house  of  her  childhood  and 
'*go  foreign ; "  and  Mrs.  Cable  was  foreign 
born  and  bred;  she  did  not  even  speak 
like  a  Cornish  woman.  All  England,  even 
Devon,  and  most  of  all  the  eastern  coun- 
ties, was  foreign  to  the  Cornish  man,  for- 
eign as  Timbuctoo  and  Alaska. 

The  St.  Kerian's  people  did  not  come 
out  to  meet  and  welcome  the  new  landed 
proprietor  and  his  family  who  came  into 
their  midst ;  they  looked  on  him  with  sus- 
picion and  jealousy.  Richard  Cable,  grown 
peculiarly  sensitive  and  irritable,  felt  this, 
and  resented  it.  He  would  have  as  little 
to  do  as  was  possible  with  the  St.  Kerian's 
folk.  Besides,  he  was  disappointed.  The 
cottage  and  the  land  were  much  smaller 
than  he  had  expected.  Omne  ignotum 
pro  magnifico.  He  had  imagined  a  roomy 
house,  with  gardens  and  paddock,  and 
perhaps  some  out-buildings.  He  was 
wofuliy  downcast  when  he  arrived  at  the 
hovel  in  the  wagon  on  the  straw.  The 
cottage  was  plainly  furnished,  and  in  tol- 
erable repair.  It  was  obvious  that  a  hard 
time  was  before  him.  He  was  poor, 
though  a  landed  proprietor.  His  estate, 
like  that  of  so  many  squires  in  the  present 
day,  would  not  maintain  him.  He  would 
have  to  work,  and  work  hard,  to  feed  the 
seven  little  maiden  mouths  at  home,  as 
well  as  his  own  and  his  mother's.  Pota- 
toes, as  he  knew  by  experience,  would  go 
like  wildfire ;  bread  would  vanish  as  moist- 
ure in  the  east  wind.  The  three-cornered 
garden  would  not  grow  cabbages  and  tur- 
nips enough  forafl  these  little  stomachs 
that  demanded  of  it  food  daily.  Think ! 
Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  make 
up  the  year.  Multiplied  by  eight,  that 
makes  two  thousand  nine  nundred  and 
twenty  meals  —  only  one  per  diem  —  to 
be  got  out  of  that  little  garden ;  and  that, 
moreover,  without  making  any  count  of 
food  for  Richard  himself.  But  they  must 
have  supper  as  well  as  dinner.  For  din- 
ner, potatoes ;  for  supper,  kail ;  so  that  in 
reality  the  demands  on  the  triangular  patch 
reclaimed  from  the  roadside  would  amount 
—  if  the  father  was  to  eat  anything  out  of 
it  except  earth  and  stones  -^  to  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  seventy  meals. 

Richard  Cable  had  always  been  a  re- 
served man.  He  was  now  more  reserved 
than  of  old.  At  Hanford,  he  had  asso- 
ciated with  his  mates  without  ever  be- 
coming what  they  would  call  **one  of 
themselves.*'    At  St.  Kerian  he  associated 
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with  no  one.  The  Cornish  people  are 
inveterate  talkers.  It  is  said  that  a  loqua- 
cious person  can  talk  the  hind  legs  on  a 
horse ;  if  so,  it  is  a  wonder  that  any  legs 
remain  on  the  horses  in  the  west  Every- 
thing is  made  to  give  way  to  talk  —  the 
most  pressing  business,  tne  most  urgent 
duties.  Indeed,  the  most  imperious  call 
of  a  Cornish  man's  nature  is  to  talk.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  navy  the  officers  are  shy 
of  west-country  sailors,  because  they  are 
such  talkers.  The  Cornish  are  a  kindly 
people,  who  like  their  neighbors  to  be 
**free"  with  them  —  that  is,  to  run  into 
their  houses  at  all  hours  for  a  talk  and 
allow  them  to  reciprocate. 

Dicky  Cable  went  near  none  of  the  vil- 
lagers of  St.  Kerian,  hardly  spoke  to 
them;  when  he  did,  it  was  on  necessary 
matters.  He  let  them  understand  that  he 
objected  to  have  his  kitchen  invaded  at 
all  times,  and  to  have  his  proceedings 
scrutinized  and  canvassed.  He  was  a  busy 
man.  He  had  to  work  for  seven  little 
children,  and  had  not  time  to  talk.  With 
him,  every  minute  was  precious ;  it  meant 
a  patch  on  Mary*s  shoe,  threescore  stitches 
in  Martha's  stocking  that  he  was  knitting ; 
the  shaping  of  a  wooden  head  to  Bessie^s 
doll ;  a  bit  of  tilline  of  the  garden  that  fed 
them  all.  Every  idle  minute  sows  a  weed, 
said  Richard. 

The  villagers,  who  grudged  the  invasion 
of  the  parish  by  foreigners,  were  not  con- 
ciliated by  Cable's  manner;  they  could 
not  understand  that  he  had  other  crops  to 
cultivate  than  good-fellowship. 

Mrs.  Cable  also,  in  spite  ot  her  Cornish 
blood,  was  no  talker.    Had  she  been  a 
gossip,  all  would  have  been  well.    When 
you  come  across  a  Frenchman  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  or  in  a  cafi^  he  tells  you  the 
history  of  his  love,  the  circumstances  of 
his  marriage,  and  the  ages  and  tempera- 
ments of  his  children ;  and  expects  similar 
confidences  on  your  part    The  French- 
man has  a  pleasure  in  turning  himself 
inside  out  before  you,  like  a  dove.    This 
is  because  he  is  a  Kelt,  and  craves  for 
sympathy.    The  Cornish  are  Kelts  also, 
and  they  overflow  with  frankness,  and 
exact  reciprocity   in    candor.     The    St. 
Kerian  people  wanted  to  know  the  com- 
plete history  of  the  Cable  family,  and  de- 
manded it  as  a  right    Bessie  would  tell 
nothing.    The  motlier  of  the  children  was 
dead  —  that  was  enough  for  them  to  know. 
Of  Richard's  second  marriage  not  a  word 
was  breathed;  no  suspicion  of  it  entered 
a  St  Kerian  imagination,  and  the  Cornish 
imagination  is  no  sterile  faculty.    As  cer- 
tain soils  will  grow  all  kinds  of  plants 


although  nothing  is  sown  in  them,  so  with 
the  imaginative  faculty;  it  will  produce 
crops  of  most  varied  weeds,  growing  where 
you  could  swear  not  a  seed  of  fact  had 
been  dropped. 

The  times  were  hard  for  Richard.  He 
had  recovered  so  as  to  walk  about;  but 
he  walked  lamely  and  could  not  go  far. 
Work  for  which  he  was  suited  was  not 
easy  to  be  got.  Work  by  means  of  which 
he  could  live  at  ease  was  not  to  be  got  at 
aU. 

The  little  patrimony  that  had  come  to 
Bessie  Cable  melted  away.  The  neces- 
sary things  to  be  bought,  the  doctor's  bill, 
the  bill  at  the  Magpie,  the  feeding  and 
clothing  of  the  little  ones  —  all  ate  into 
the  seventy-eight  pounds  five  shillings  and 
tenpence.  Uncle  Zackie  had  but  a  single 
becl.  Now,  several  were  needed,  and  they 
had  to  be  purchased.  One  cup  and  sau- 
cer, and  a  single  plate,  a  gridiron  and  a 
frying-pan,  had  sufficed  for  Uncle  Zackie ; 
this  would  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
nine  persons,  and  had  to  be  supplemented. 

Then,  again,  all  the  clothes  of  Richard, 
his  mother,  and  his  children  had  been 
"  salved  "  in  the  wreck,  and  were  therefore 
lost  to  him.  It  was  necessary  to  buy 
fresh  clothes.  What  had  been  "salved" 
was  past  recovery. 

Seven  little  girls  I  Was  not  that  enough 
to  break  a  poor  man's  heart  ?  Was  it  not 
selfish  and  cruel  of  Polly  to  spread  her 
wings  and  fly  to  a  better  world  and  there 
enter  into  rest,  and  leave  him  alone  in 
this  rough  world  to  battle  with  hunger  and 
cold  —  with  seven  little  maidens  on  his 
back  ?  No  wonder  that  his  back  began  to 
b^d ;  no  wonder  that  his  flesh  fell  away, 
and  he  looked  thin  and  transparent;  no 
wonder  his  clothes  were  so  poor  and 
patched.  But  his  seven  little  girls  were 
plump  and  upright  and  sturdy  and  neat. 
He  stinted  himself  of  everything  that  they 
might  lack  nothing.  It  was  a  desperate 
battle,  and  only  strong  love  could  have 
nerved  him  to  fight  it  If  Richard  Cable 
could  have  gone  to  sea,  he  might  have 
earned  something  better  than  what  he 
could  pick  up  at  St.  Kerian ;  but  he  had 
either  taken  a  distaste  to  the  sea  since  his 
last  voyage,  or  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  leave  his  children  any  more. 

He  went  about  the  parish  to  the  farmers, 
limping  on  his  stifit  leg,  and  asked  for 
work.  Could  he  hedge  r  He  had  never 
learned  the  art,  and  let  me  tell  the  reader 
that  hedging  is  an  art,  an  art  which  school 
boards  are  killing ;  it  is  an  art  to  be  ac- 
quired in  boyhood,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
young  man  nowadays  who   can   hedge. 
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Did  he  know  anything  about  cattle  ?  He 
had  had  no  experience,  and  not  a  farmer 
would  intrust  his  cattle  to  him,  that  he 
might  acquire  experience  on  them.  Could 
he  plough?  He  had  never  tried;  and 
good  ploughing  is  not  easily  acquired.  A 
walking  postman  was  needed  for  five  par- 
ishes, the  pay  si x-and- sixpence  per  week  ; 
the  distance  to  be  walked,  fair  weather  or 
foul,  twenty  miles  —  but  then,  Richard 
was  lame ;  so  he  refused  the  six-and-six. 

The  parish  authorities,  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood —  that  is,  all  five  parishes  —  took 
it  ill  that  he  rejected  the  office  of  walking 

gostman  so  liberally  ofiEered  him.  That 
e  was  lame,  was  his  concern,  not  theirs. 
He  rejected  the  office  because  he  was 
proud;  he  was  pufiEed  up  with  pride  be- 
cause he  was  a  foreigner.  What  could  be 
expected  of  a  man  who  had  seven  little 
eirls  and  not  a  boy  ?  Seven  little  maids  } 
Wliat  was  to  become  of  them  if  their 
father  died  ?  They  and  their  grandmother 
would  have  to  go  to  the  workhouse ;  and 
who  would  have  to  pay  for  them  there,  for 
feeding,  for  fattening  of  them,  for  clothing, 
and  eoucating  them?  Who  bu^  the  rate- 
payers? No  wonder  that,  with  such  a 
prospect,  the  ratepayers  looked  on  Rich- 
ard Cable  with  a  resentful  eye. 

He  got  work  at  last  —  work  for  the  time 
bein^  —  he  took  it  resentfully,  surlily,  with 
gall  in  his  heart  —  work  on  the  roads. 

There  was  another  matter  which  had 
not  conduced  to  dtfiEuse  a  kindly  feeling 
towards  Cable  in  the  place.  One  day,  a 
Tillage  boy  had  knocked  little  Mary  down 
out  of  wanton  wickedness.  She  was  a 
foreigner.  He  had  heard  his  parents,  the 
entire  parish,  speak  apiainst  these  foreign- 
ers, and  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to 
demonstrate  his  dislike  bv  outward  act 
When  Richard  heard  this,  ne  was  as  one 
possessed.  He  went  after  the  boy  and 
half  killed  him  in  his  fury.  He  barely 
escaped  a  summons  for  this  retaliation. 
The  boy*s  father  was  a  carpenter,  and  was 
related  to  every  one  else  in  the  place.  In 
St  Kerian,  if  you  touched  one,  the  whole 
population  came  out  against  vou  as  a  hive 
of  bees.  That  the  boy  had  oone  what  was 
wrong  occurred  to  no  one.  An  outrage 
had  been  committed  by  this  lame  foreigner 
on  a  member  of  the  communitv,  and  the 
entire  community  took  it  up  ana  resented 
it  angrily. 

Since  Richard  had  crossed  the  thresh- 
old, not  once  had  Josephine  been  named. 
One  mis^ht  have  supposed  that,  as  far  as 
Richard  was  concerned,  no  such  person 
existed. 
Since  he  had  entered  that  cottage,  no 


allusion  had  been  made  by  him  or  his 
mother  to  the  fortune  of  Gabriel  Cotham. 
They  had  but  to  make  their  necessities 
known,  and  they  could  have  as  much 
money  as  they  needed.  But  Richard 
would  have  died,  his  mother  would  have 
died,  one  and  other  would  have  sat  silent 
and  watched  the  seven  little  girls  die  of 
starvation,  rather  than  touch  a  penny  of 
that  fortune.  They  were  proud,  were 
these  Cables,  mother  and  son ;  their  pride 
was  inflexible  as  iron. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
A  SPIKE  IN  THE  NEST. 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Cornellis  was  at  ease. 
So  completely  satisfied  was  he  that  noth- 
ing was  to  be  apprehended  which  could 
annoy  him,  that  he  went  to  town  **  on  busi- 
ness,^' as  he  told  his  sister  and  daughter ; 
really,  that  he  might  amuse  himself,  and 
he  remained  away  from  Hanford  over  a 
fortnight 

When  his  afiPairs  were  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory condition,  and  he  saw  that  only  des- 
perate measures  could  avail,  not  to  recover 
him,  but  to  stave  ofiE  a  complete  break-up, 
he  had  begun  to  draw  towards  his  old  as- 
sociates and  dupes.  His  conversation 
had  acquired  a  sanctimonious  savor,  and 
the  cut  of  his  coat  had  something  cleriod 
about  it  He  laid  aside  his  rather  highly 
colored  ties,  and  adopted  black.  A  mous- 
tache he  had  been  cultivating  disappeared. 
But  when  Josephine  acquired  the  fortune 
of  Gabriel  Gotham,  all  necessity  for  pick- 
ing up  the  old  threads  of  his  former  lifie 
passed  away,  and  he  dropped  once  more 
the  acquaintances  and  the  formalities  and 
restraints  he  had  with  a  bad  erace  reas- 
sumed  under  the  cogency  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  an  exceedingly 
shrewd  man,  as  shrewd  as  he  was  unprin- 
cipled; he  knew  the  foibles,  the  follies, 
the  weaknesses  of  men ;  but  what  he  did 
not  know,  and  made  no  allowance  for, 
were  the  noble  and  generous  impulses  of 
the  heart.  He  traced  all  action  in  life  to 
springs  —  but  these  springs  were  alwajrs 
mean  and  selfish:  consequently,  he  was 
occasionally  foiled  in  his  calculations. 

He  did  not  ynderstand  his  daughter's 
nature,  because  he  was  unable  to  under- 
stand that  she  could  be  actuated  by  any 
motives  involving  8elf-<acrifice.  He  re- 
spected her  intelligence,  and  he  relied  on 
her  wit  saving  her  from  doing  anything 
injurious  to  her  prospects.  Her  marria^ 
with  Cable  had  been  a  puzzle  to  him ;  but 
he  supposed  that  it  was  due  to  an  unrea- 
soning passion  for  a  time  blinding  her 
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eyes  to  her  interests.  That  she  regretted 
her  marriage,  he  had  no  doubt ;  that  she 
no  longer  loved  Richard,  he  was  aware, 
and  he  was  consequently  well  assured  that 
she  would  take  no  steps  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
ridiculous  and  disagreeable  incidents  of 
the  past  month,  which  must  follow  in  the 
train  of  a  reconciliation.  As  there  are 
two  hemispheres  in  the  brain,  and  we  can 
therefore  simultaneously  think  of  two  mat- 
ters at  once  —  as,  for  instance,  we  can 
read  aloud,  and  be  meditating  at  the  same 
time  on  something  difiEerent;  or  we  can 
converse  with  a  visitor,  and  whilst  so  do- 
ing take  an  estimate  of  her  dress,  and  note 
where  the  braid  is  off  and  a  glove  ts  burst 
— so  are  there  double,  and  even  more 
than  double  springs  in  every  heart,  and 
none  can  tell  at  once  which  is  in  the 
ascendant  There  is  always,  and  there 
always  must  be,  an  element  of  uncertainty 
in  the  determinations,  and  consequent  ac- 
tions, of  every  man,  for  this  reason.  We 
cannot  tell  at  once  which  of  the  springs, 
even  if  we  recognize  their  existence,  is 
the  strongest,  and  what  the  correcting  and 
controlling  force  of  the  other  that  is  acting 
in  opposition.  Indeed,  it  is  not  usual  that 
any  one  of  the  springs  asserts  itself  as  a 
mainspring  till  late  on  in  life,  and  in  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  persons  none 
ever  does  so  assert  itselL 

Mr.  Cornell  is  regarded  his  fellow -men 
much  as  billiard-rails;  he  had  only  to 
walk  round  the  table,  level  his  cue,  rest 
the  end  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger, 
and  strike,  calculating  to  a  nicety  the 
angle  at  which  the  bans  would  flv  apart ; 
the  cannoning  and  pocketine  would  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course.  All  went  by  rule 
of  dynamics.  And  Mr.  Comellis  would 
have  been  right  had  all  his  balls  been  per- 
fecdy  round,  and  absolutely  solid,  and  his 
table  nicely  levelled.  But  these  were  ele- 
ments in  the  game  that  did  not  enter  into 
bis  calculation. 

It  is  said  that  the  Englishman  rushes 
into  war  thoroughly  despising  his  enemy, 
and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  majority 
of  the  disasters  which  mark  the  initiation 
of  a  campaign.  Mr.  Comellis  shared  the 
Englishman  s  contempt  for  an  enemy  — 
that  is,  for  every  one  with  whom  he  had 
dealings.  He  undervalued  his  powers; 
he  disbelieved  in  moral  force,  and  conse- 
quently made  no  provision  to  counteract 
its  effects.  Stupidity  he  could  allow  for ; 
and  when  he  encountered  strong  principle, 
be  misjudged  it,  and  eschewed  it  as  stu- 
pidity deeper  than  what  he  had  allowed. 

Mr.  Comellis  and  the  rector  viewed  the 
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world  of  men  from  opposed  points.  The 
latter  was  surprised  and  troubled  when  he 
found  that  other  motives  swayed  men's 
conduct  than  truth  and  honor  and  love; 
and  Mr.  Comellis  was  perplexed  and 
angry  when  he  came  across  those  who 
were  not  either  intenselv  stupid  or  wholly 
self-seeking.  Neitherlixed  the  other.  Mr. 
Sellwood  was  forced  to  mistrust  Comellis ; 
but  he  never  could  persuade  himself  that 
Josephine's  father  was  as  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple as  his  clear  common  sense  obliged 
him  to  suspect. 

When  Mr.  Comellis  went  to  town  "  on 
business,"  he  gave  no  address  where  he 
might  be  found;  he  did  not  desire  to  be 
worried  by  his  sister's  letters  concerning 
the  trivialities  of  Hanford  life;  conse- 
quently, his  daughter  w^as  unable  to  com- 
municate her  intention  to  him  till  he  was 
pleased  to  emerge  from  the  seclusion  in 
which  he  had  kept  himself  and  shrouded 
his  acts  whilst  m  town.  When,  after  a 
visit  to  London  that  lasted  somewhat  over 
a  fortnight,  and  had  cost  him  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  Mr.  Comellis  reap- 
peared at  Hanford,  not  much  fagged  with 
his  business,  in  a  completely  new  suit,  in 
the  latest  fashion,  from  the  best  tailor,  and 
with  a  new  diamond  pin  in  his  tie,  he  was 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  prepared  for 
the  surprise  his  daughter  had  in  store  for 
him. 

Mr.  Comellis  had  never  taken  pains  to 
gain  his  daughter's  affections;  he  was 
aware  that  he  had  not  her  esteem ;  there 
was  always  present  between  them  an  in- 
visible barrier.  When  two  intellects  are 
set  in  opposition,  and  the  male  and  elder 
is  aware  that  the  other  is  its  match,  there 
ensues  a  sense  of  injury  and  aversion.  It 
dreads  a  contest,  lest  it  should  sustain  a 
fall.  Mr.  Comellis  had  seen  his  daugh- 
ter's mind  and  character  form  under  his 
eye  with  an  independence  that  annoyed 
him.  He  had  not  moulded  them  —  tney 
had  shaped  themselves.  Where  he  had 
interfered,  his  interference  had  brought 
about  results  the  opposite  to  what  he  de- 
signed. The  chronic  antagonism  between 
them  had  not  broken  out  into  civil  war  till 
Josephine  had  declared  her  intention  to 
her  father  of  taking  Richard  as  her  hus- 
band. After  one  savage  passage-of-arms, 
a  truce  ensued ;  the  father  knew  he  had 
gone  too  far,  and  he  used  all  his  arts  to 
recover  the  lost  ground.  The  marriage  of 
Josephine  had  brought  her  closer  to  him 
than  she  had  been  in  her  previous  life. 
She  had  been  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
he  was  right  in  his  opposition,  and  to 
submit  to  his  guidance.    He  had  acquired 
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an  ascendency  that  satisfied  him,  and  he 
rashly  supposed  that  this  ascendency  was 
final  and  secure.  Mr.  CorneHis  had  writ- 
ten to  announce  his  return,  and  to  order 
the  carriage  to  meet  him  at  the  station. 
He  was  surprised  to  see  Josephine  on  the 
platform  ready  to  receive  him,  when  he 
arrived  from  town  by  the  train  he  had 
mentioned.  This  was  an  attention  he  had 
not  anticipated.  She  was  dressed  very 
quietly  in  her  blue  serge,  and  with  a  close 
straw  Donnet  trimmed  with  navy-blue  rib- 
bons. 

**  Why,  Josephine,"  said  he,  taking  her 
arm  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  carriage, 
''what  new  fad  is  this  — dressing  like  a 
superior  domestic  ?  " 

'*  I  am  glad  you  have  arrived  as  ap- 
pointed," said  she,  without  answering  his 
question.  **  Had  you  come  by  a  later 
train  I  might  have  missed  you.  I  am  go- 
ing o£E  by  the  next  up-train." 

"Indeed?    Whither?" 

*'  Will  you  come  with  me  into  the  ladies' 
waiting-room  —  there  is  no  one  there  — 
or  walk  with  me  on  the  platform  whilst  I 
tell  you  what  I  have  to  say  ?  " 

**  Well  —  be  sharp,  I  want  to  get  home, 
and  cannot  detain  the  horses." 

They  walked  together  out  of  the  station 
along  the  platform,  where  there  was  no 
one  to  overhear  their  conversation. 

"  You  are  looking  well,  papa«  I  hope 
you  have  enioyed  your  visit  to  town  ?  " 

"I  have  Seen  steeped  to  the  ears  in 
business,"  he  replied.  "  I  got  into  Kett- 
ner's  occasionally,  and  had  something 
really  good  to  eat,  neither  over-salted  nor 
under-spiced.  When  I  am  a  little  out  of 
sorts,  I  run  in  there  and  have  a  bowl  of 
bisque.  It  sets  my  stomach  right  when 
nothing  else  does  —  light  and  nourishing. 
I  am  fond  of  Kettner's,  quiet  —  and  goSl 
wines.  The  waiter  there  knows  me,  and 
is  attentive." 

"  Papa,  I  am  going." 

"  So  you  have  told  me ;  but  I  have  not 
been  informed  whither." 

*'  I  am  going  into  Somersetshire  —  near 
Bath." 

••  What  for  ?  " 

She  hesitated.  She  was  a  brave  girl, 
but  she  shrank  from  the  scene  that  must 
occur.  The  rector,  aware  that  the  inter- 
view would  be  unpleasant,  had  volunteered 
to  relieve  Josephine  of  the  duty  of  telling 
her  father  what  had  been  determined  and 
done.  But  she  had  declined  his  o£Eer, 
and  had  resolved  —  it  must  be  admitted 
with  a  spice  of  craft  —  to  break  the  intel- 
ligence to  her  father  almost  in  public  and 
a  minute  before  she  departed.    After  that 


quarrel  with  him  which  had  driven  her 
desperate  and  made  her  plunge  into  the 
sea,  she  shrank  from  a  private  interview; 
and  she  knew  that  if  he  were  told  what 
she  had  decided  on  whilst  she  remained 
at  Hanford,  the  house  would  be  insup- 
portable. Whatever  he  might  say,  he 
could  not  alter  her  mind.  His  absence 
had  enabled  her  to  dispose  of  everything, 
undisturbed;  and  now  all  that  remained 
to  be  done  was  to  inform  him  of  arrange- 
ments already  completed ;  and  as  soon  as 
this  was  done  and  she  were  away,  the  bet- 
ter for  both. 

•*  For  the  life  of  me,"  said  Mr.  Comellis, 
"  I  cannot  see  why  that  precious  idiot  of 
a  cook  of  ours  should  never  make  bisque 
to  my  fancy.  No  great  difficulty  in  pound- 
ing prawns,  I  should  have  thought.  By 
the  way,  Josephine  —  artichoke  soup  with 
crushed  almonds  is  worth  living  for." 

"Papa,  I  have  something  very  impor- 
tant to  tell  you.  Never  mind  about  soups 
now.  I  am  afraid  "  —  with  a  touch  of  her 
old  self  —  "  I  am  going  to  salt  and  flavor 
your  soup  not  at  all  to  your  taste." 

"  Go  on  with  what  you  have  to  say ;  I 
am  impatient  to  be  on  ray  way  in  the  car- 
riage." 

"  My  train  will  start  in  five  minutes.  I 
have  my  ticket,  and  my  boxes  are  labelled. 
But  I  have  only  five  minutes  in  which  to 
tell  you  something  that  will  surprise  and, 
I  fear,  annoy  you  greatly." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr,  CorneHis 
irritably,  "you  have  the  knack  of  making 
one  uncomfortable.  You  treat  me  as  the 
boys  treat  the  plovers.  When  they  have 
found  a  nest  on  the  downs,  they  arive  a 
spiked  stick  into  the  ground  at  the  bottom, 
so  that  the  poor  bird  cannot  sit  on  her 
eegs  comfortably,  and  she  goes  on  laying 
till  she  has  heaped  her  eggs  over  the 
spike,  so  as  to  make  her  seat  tolerable. 
What  new  stake  have  you  been  driving 
into  my  home?  My  whole  time  and  en- 
ergies are  taken  up  with  covering  the 
prickles  and  goads  you  fabricate  to  my 
torment." 

"  You  have  been  from  home,  papa,  so  it 
has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  consult 
you  since  the  rector  returned  from  Corn- 
wall." 

"  What  did  he  find  there  ?  " 

"  The  yacht  was  wrecked ;  but  Richard 
and  the  cnildren  and  his  mother  are  saved ; 
the  other  poor  fellows  are  lost." 

"  Things  might  have  been  managed  bet- 
ter," growled  Mr.  CorneHis. 

"Poor  Richard  has  injured  his  thigh, 
and  is  likely  to  be  lamed  tor  life." 

"  If  he  be  tied  by  the  leg  to  the  Cornish 
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rocks,  so  much  the  better.  Are  you  go- 
ing as  the  eagle  to  tear  the  entrails  of  your 
Prometheus?" 

"*  Papa,  1  have  been  considering  about 
Cousin  Gabriel's  legacy.  You  let  me  ac- 
cept it;  you  let  me  marry  Richard  without 
telling  me  who  Richard  was.  I  have 
learned  that  now ;  and  1  know  that  Cousin 
Gabriel  performed  an  act  of  gross  injus- 
tice in  not  recognizing  his  son  and  leaving 
his  estate  to  him." 

*•  That  was  Gotham's  concern." 

**  I  have  inherited  what  ought  to  belong 
to  Richard.  I  have  considered  the  situa- 
tion, and  I  have  resolved  not  to  take  the 
legacy." 

**  You  have  taken  it" 

"  I  am  going  to —  no,  to  be  correct —  I 
have  already  surrendered  it." 

**  I  do  not  understand  you." 

*•  I  have  no  right  to  the  estate.  When 
the  rector  went  to  Cornwall,  I  told  him  to 
offer  it  to  Richard.  You  know,  papa,  that 
Cousin  Gabriel  left  everything  in  trust  till 
I  married,  and  that  at  marriage  I  became 
sole  possessor,  with  entire  liberty  to  do 
what  I  liked  with  the  property.  I  was  so 
sure,  when  I  came  to  consider  matters, 
that  Cousin  Gabriel  meant  the  estate  to 
pass  to  his  son,  through  me,  that  I  could 
Id  conscience  do  no  other  than  transfer  it 
to  Richard.  I  have  striven  to  do  what  is 
right,  and  I  have  made  the  transfer." 

**  You  do  not  mean  —  "  Mr.  Comel- 
lis  could  not  finish  the  sentence ;  he  had 
turned  the  color  of  a  Jerusalem  artichoke. 

**  I  do  indeed  mean  what  I  say,  papa. 
I  have  been  with  the  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Seil- 
wood  has  helped  me,  and  it  is  all  done. 
The  diflSculty  we  have  had  to  contend 
with  is,  that  Richard  absolutely  refuses  to 
accept  what  I  offer.  1  did  not  think  my- 
self justified  in  retaining  any  share,  and  I 
wanted  to  make  over  every  penny  unre- 
servedly to  Richard;  but  Mr.  Sellwood 
and  the  solicitor  have  advised  me  other- 
wise, and  I  have  retained  an  annuity  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  my  sep- 
arate use  as  long  as  1  live.  But,  papa,  I 
had  already  made  up  my  mind  to  touch 
nothing  of  Cousin  Gotham's  money  — so 
long  as  I  do  not  share  it  with  Richard,  I 
mean  —  till  I  can  receive  it  from  him.  So 
I  will  not  have  thi.s  annuity  for  my  own 
self;  I  give  it  to  you.  You  shall  enjoy 
that ;  and  unless  Richard  objects,  which 
is  not  likely,  you  can  live  at  the  Hall  — — " 

**  On  two  hundred  and  fifty ! " 

"  Of  course  the  place  must  be  kept  up, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  house  and 
estate  will  be  paid  out  of  the  estate.  I  do 
not  see  why  you  should  not  continue  to 


live  at  the  Hall;  you  will  have  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  in  addition  to  your  own 
private  income,  and  have  the  house  and 
garden  rent  free." 

He  turned  his  face  towards  her  and 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak.  The  face 
was  livid  and  (juivering  with  evil  passion. 
Every  veil  of  disguise  had  fallen ;  the  ugly 
villany  of  the  man's  soul  glared  at  her  out 
of  his  eyes.  She  shuddered.  He  looked, 
with  his  mouth  open,  as  if  he  could  have 
flown  at  her  and  bitten  her.  He  could 
not  speak;  he  was  too  greatly  agitated  to 
utter  a  word. 

**  Shall  we  turn  back  towards  the  sta- 
tion?" continued  Josephine.  "  I  see  it  is 
time  for  me  to  be  getting  into  my  carriage. 
I  have  not  much  more  to  say.  If  I  have 
forgotten  anything,  Mr.  Sellwood  will  sup- 
ply the  deficiency.  Richard  is  angry  with 
me,  and  he  has  cause  to  be  angry.  I  shall 
never  rest  till  he  forgives  me  and  takes 
me  to  his  heart  again.  I  have  been  un- 
worthy of  him.  I  was  not  well  advised ; 
but  my  own  heart  was  rebellious.  1  have 
been  proud,  and  now  I  am  going  into  the 
world  to  learn  humility.  Papa,  Mr.  Sell- 
wood will  explain  to  you  the  course  I  have 
elected.  I  nave  told  Aunt  Judith;  but 
she  cannot  understand.  I  intend  to  earn 
my  own  livelihood,  and  earn  Richard's 
respect.  There  —  the  bell  is  ringing;  I 
really  must  be  off.  I  have  taken  a  third- 
class  ticket  Let  my  arm  go,  papa.  Say 
good-bye ;  we  shall  not  meet  again  for 
sometime.  H  I  have  been  unlike  ad aus:h- 
ter  to  you  .and  failed  in  love —  1  ask  your 
pardon.  I  fear  —  I  fear  that  I  have  driven 
a  spike  into  the  nest  that  wounds  you." 

"That  impairs  me," groaned  Mr.  Cor- 
nellis. 

CHAPTER  XL. 
THE  FIRST   SHELF. 

Miss  Otterbourne  lived  in  a  hand- 
some old  square  Queen  Anne  mansion 
near  Bath.  It  was  built  of  Bath  stone, 
with  rusticated  quoins  to  the  angles,  with 
pillars  to  the  grand  entrance.  A  stiff, 
stately  house,  with  large  park-like  grounds 
and  Deautiful  terraced  gardens.  The 
house  —  Bewdley  Manor  —  was  about 
four  miles  from  the  station ;  and  when 
Josephine  arrived,  a  private  omnibus  was 
in  waiting  to  receive  her  and  her  boxes. 
The  coachman  was  in  half  livery,  the  boy 
out  of  jt.  They  had  come  to  fetch  a  ser- 
vant, so  they  wore  as  little  of  the  badge  of 
servitude  as  might  be,  just  as  the  officers 
of  her  Majesty  throw  off  their  uniform  the 
moment  toey  are  off  parade. 
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"Be  you  the  young  lady  as  is  coming 
to  our  place  ?  "  asked  the  boy,  addressing 
Josephine. 

"If  you  will  explain  to  nne  what  your 
place  is,"  answered  Josephine,  "  I  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  answer  your  question. 

"Miss  Otterbourne  is  our  old  lady," 
said  the  boy.  "  You  take  a  hold  of  that 
end  of  the  box,  and  we'll  give  it  a  hoist 
and  heave  it  up  on  the  roof.  Looky* 
here  ;  stand  on  the  axle,  and  you'll  get  it 
up. 

"  I  will  call  the  porter  to  help  you,"  ob- 
served Josephine  coldly. 

"  As  you  like,  young  woman  ;  but  mind 
you  —  you  tip  him  if  he  comes  and  helps." 

Josephine  considered  a  moment;  then, 
without  summoning  the  porter,  stepped  on 
the  axle,  and  assisted  in  lifting  her  box 
upon  the  roof  of  the  omnibus.  If  she 
tipped  the  porter,  it  would  be  with  Rich- 
ard's money.  She  had  come  to  Bewdley 
to  be  a  servant ;  she  must  begin  to  work 
at  once. 

When  she  sat  by  herself  in  the  convey- 
ance with  her  small  parcels,  she  began  to 
realize  for  the  first  time  the  complete 
change  in  her  circumstances.  In  the  train, 
she  had  thought  of  her  father,  of  Hanford, 
of  Aunt  Judith,  of  the  Sellwoods,  with  a 
tenderness  and  melting  of  the  heart  which 
ever  and  anon  filled  her  eyes.  She  had 
spent  a  happy  youth  at  dear  Hanford,  fol> 
lowing  her  own  whims,  going  out  in  her 
boat  as  she  liked,  playing  on  her  piano 
when  she  liked,  amusmg  herself  in  the 
garden  or  in  the  house  undirected,  uncon- 
trolled by  any  one.  Now,  she  was  about 
to  pass  into  a  position  where  she  would 
not  be  able  to  call  her  time  her  own, 
where  she  might  follow  her  own  desires 
in  nothing.  At  Hanford,  she  had  been 
surrounded  with  friends  —  the  kind,  good 
Sellwoods ;  Lady  Brentwood ;  old  Sir 
John;  her  affectionate  but  stupid  aunt. 
Every  one  knew  her  there.  Now,  she 
was  entering  the  society  of  total  strangers. 
If  she  were  about  to  associate  with  stran- 
gers of  her  own  station,  it  would  have 
been  less  disquieting ;  but  she  was  plung- 
ing into  a  social  stratum  which  was  to  her 
as  strange  as  the  persons  composing  it, 
who  were  about  to  become  her  daily  com- 
panions. 

It  was  already  evening  and  dusk  as  she 
entered  the  pnvate  omnibus  at  the  sta- 
tion ;  and  she  \vas  tired  with  her  journey 
by  train,  and  with  the  strain  on  her  mind 
through  which  she  had  passed.  Through 
the  square  windows  of  the  carriage  she 
saw  dimly  the  meadows,  the  high  hedges, 
the  trees,  the  cottages,  where  the  lamps 


were  being  lighted.  She  heard  the  coach- 
man and  the  boy  salute  and  cast  jokes  at 
passing  laborers.  She  saw  and  heard  all, 
and  without  taking  notice  of  anything. 
What  she  saw  and  heard  mixed  with  what 
passed  in  her  head,  and  formed  a  conglom- 
erate of  conflicting  and  new  experiences 
and  ideas,  that  left  her  bewildered  and 
frightened.  Presently,  the  coachman 
shouted  and  drew  up ;  then,  through  the 
windows,  Josephine  saw  a  lodge,  and  a 
girl  came  out  and  threw  apart  the  iron 
gates  into  a  park.  In  another  moment  the 
carriage  passed  through,  and  the  wheels 
rolled  over  the  smooth  drive  to  the  bouse. 
Josephine  saw  that  the  grounds  were  ex- 
tensive, wide  lawns  over  which  white  mist 
was  settling,  out  of  which  rose  grand 
clumps  of  beech  and  elm,  and  here  and 
there  a  solitary  cedar.  Then  the  omnibus 
turned  out  of  the  main  drive,  and  in  an- 
other moment  was  rattling  over  the  pave- 
ment of  the  court  behind  the  house.  The 
carriage  stopped.  The  boy  came  to  the 
door  and  opened  it. 

"  Here  you  are,  miss,"  he  said.  "  Step 
up  on  the  axle  and  help  me  down  with 
your  box  ;  unless  you'd  like  to  get  on  the 
roof  yourself  and  pass  it  down  to  me." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  strong 
enough  to  support  it.  Cannot  a  groom  or 
some  other  man  help  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  reckon  if  you 
want  anything  done  here,  you  must  do  it 
yourself.  Every  one  here  is  so  frightfully 
engaged  over  his  own  work,  and  it  is  no 
one's  place  to  help  another,"  However, 
the  boy  condescended  to  shout,  and  a 
footman  came  to  the  kitchen  door.  "  The 
young  lady  wants  to  be  helped  with  her 
Dox,'  said  the  boy ;  whereupon  the  foot- 
man came  leisurely  across  the  yard  and 
took  a  good  survey  of  Josephine,  espe- 
cially of  her  face. 

"  Come,"  said  he  graciously,  "  as  you're 
so  good-looking,  I  don't  mind  helping 
you.  A  little  wanting  in  style,  p'raps.  I 
am  Mr.  Polkinghorn,  and  you  are  Miss  — 
Miss " 

"Cable  is  my  name,"  answered  Jose- 
phine curtly. 

"No  particular  objection  to  alter  it»  I 
s'pose  ?  said  the  footman,  who  laughed 
at  his  joke.  "But  it  takes  two  to  effect 
that  —  don't  it,  miss  ?  "  And  he  laughed 
again.  "  You'll  excuse  my  sportiveness, 
miss,"  said  he,  taking  tne  box  on  his 
shoulder,  as  the  boy  let  it  down  from  the 
roof  of  the  carriage  ;  "  I  'm  generally  con- 
sidered a  wit." 

When  the  box  was  on  the  ground,  he 
i  dusted  his  shoulders  and  arms,  and  asked : 
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"  And  pray,  what  sort  of  people  were  you 
with  last  ?  Any  style  about  'em  ?  People 
of  rank  and  position  and  fortune  ?  '* 

•*  This  is  my  first  place,"  answered  Jo- 
sephine. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  so !  How  on 
earth  did  our  old  woman  come  to  take  you, 
miss?  Oh,  1  remember  —  you  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Sell  woods.  I  know 
them  —  not  exactly  intimately,  but  off  and 
on ;  they  come  here  to  stay  with  our  party. 
You  see,  they  are  relatives ;  and  the  cap  n 
will  inherit  our  little  place  after  the  old 
bird  hops." 

"  Hops  ?  "  repeated  Josephine,  not  un- 
derstanding him. 

**  Ay  —  kicks." 

*•  Kicks  ?    I  don't  understand." 

**  Hops  the  twig,  kicks  the  bucket  How 
dull  you  are !  1  fear  your  education  has 
been  neglected.  I  observe  there  is  some- 
thing countrified  and  gawky  about  you. 
Don't  be  uneasy ;  well  put  you  to  rights 
soon.  Now,  my  dear,  take  this  handle, 
and  Charley  shall  hold  the  other,  and  we'll 
soon  have  the  box  into  the  kitchen.  You'll 
excuse  me  lending  a  hand  — a  weight  on 
the  muscles  of  my  arm  makes  them  shake, 
and  I  have  to  be  very  particular  that  they 
are  not  unsteady.  I  have  to  carry  the 
glass  and  plate,  and  the  candles.  I 
wouldn't  spill  the  wax  on  the  carpet  not 
for  worlds.  So  you  know  old  Sellwood, 
do  you  ?  A  worthy  old  chap.  Pity  he's 
a  parson  ;  he  ought  to  be  squire.  I  know 
his  elder  brother,  and  don't  think  much  of 
him.  There's  not  the  true  ring  about  him 
that  I  like  to  find  in  the  British  aristoc- 
racy. The  grand  old  English  gentleman 
—  you  know  the  song.  The  voung  man 
will  inherit  this  property,  you  Know  —  it's 
a  tidy  estate.  One  can  live  on  it  without 
any  of  your  dirty,  sneaking,  underhand 
pinching.  Look  here,  pretty !  Don't  en- 
courage no  familiarities  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Vickary,  the  butler.  He  and  I  differ  in 
politics.  He's  an  out-and-out  Radical, 
and  it  is  asserted  he  has  got  a  wife  stowed 
away  somewhere.  You  can  always  fall 
bacK  on  me,  if  he  makes  advances.  My 
name  is  Mr.  Polkinghorn.  There  is  a 
\nllage  in  the  west  of  England  that  takes 
its  name  from  our  family.  Cable  is  your 
name,  is  it  ?  Rather  clumsy  work  tying  a 
true  lover's  knot  in  a  cable.  You'll  excuse 
my  fun,  dear;  I'm  always  considered  a 
wa«." 

Josephine's  face  was  dark  with  indigna- 
tion and  with  heat,  when  she  reached  the 
kitchen.  Mr.  Polkinghorn  had  made  her 
carry  one  side  of  the  box,  whilst  he  walked 
behind  advising  steadiness,  as  she  and  the 


stable-boy  ascended  the  steps  to  the  kitch* 
en  carrying  the  box. 

At  the  door,  Mr.  Polkinghorn  gave  Jose- 
phine an  aside :  "  Mind  you  give  vourself 
no  airs,  miss.  Airs  ain't  toleratecl  in  our 
little  place.  It's  the  one  thing  we  can't 
swallow.    Airs  are,  so  to  speak,  fatal." 

He  stepped  nimbly  over  the  box  into 
the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  and  addressed 
a  portly  woman  there,  wearing  an  apron, 
and  a  flaming  red  face  :  **  Mrs.  Purvis, 
allow  me  to  introduce  Miss  Cable  to  you 
—  a  young  lady  introduced  to  us  by  our 
mutual  friends  the  Sellwoods.  She  solic- 
its vour  kind  patronage.  This,  Miss 
Cabfe,  is  our  artist,  Mrs.  Purvis ;  "  aside, 
behind  his  hand,  *•  Cook." 

Then  to  a  maidservant :  "  Miss  Woods, 
permit  me  —  Miss  Cable,  Miss  Woods. 
Where  is  Miss  Raffles  ?  Oh,  attending  to 
duties  up-stairs  ;  very  well.  Sorry  not  to 
be  able  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Raffles. 
She  is  drawing  the  blinds,  I  presume. 
But  here  is  our  sprightly  Miss  Wagstaff, 
a  host  in  herself.  Miss  Wagstaff,  Miss 
Cable;  Miss  Cable,  Miss  Wagstaff." 
Then,  aside,  "  Scullery  maid." 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Purvis,  without  noticing  Josephine. 
"  Is  my  kitchen  a  back  hall,  is  it  a  lum- 
ber-room ?  What  have  you  dared  for  to 
bring  a  box  in  here  for,  and  —  preserve  us, 
a  cage  with  a  bird  in  it.'  Is  this  an  aviary 
and  a  zoological  garden  ?  Take  'em  all 
away  at  once.  Mr.  Polkinghorn,  Charley, 
what  do  you  mean  ?  Take  'em  away  in- 
stantly into  the  back  hall.  I'm  not  going 
to  have  my  kitchen  made  into  a  rummage, 
not  for  any  Cables  or  Tables  or  what  you 
may  call  'em." 

"It's  the  curry,"  whispered  Mr.  Polk- 
inghorn to  Josephine.  **When  there's 
anything  for  dinner  requiring  cayenne, 
or  chilh,  or  anything  spicy  and  hot  —  it 
gets  into  her  temper.  Sne'll  be  right 
enough  when  she's  slept  it  off.  Come 
along,  ril  show  you  the  way  with  the 
box  into  the  back  hall.  Charley!  help 
the  lady.  Miss  Woods,  is  it  aslcing  too 
much  of  you  that  you  should  step  up  to 
Mrs.  Grundy  and  inform  her  of  the  arrival 
of  the  lady  recommended  to  us  by  the 
Sellwoods  t "  Then  aside,  •*  Housekeeper, 
Grundy  is." 

**  Hulloa ! "  exclaimed  the  butler,  stej)- 
ping  in,  a  man  with  white  head,  red, 
blotched  face,  and  yellow,  watery  eyes  — 
a  man  with  a  sour  and  do^^ed  look. 
**  Our  new  arrival.  Humph  !  Had  a  long 
journey.  You  shall  have  a  glass  of  cherry 
brandy  with  your  supper." 

"  He  approves  of  you,"  whispered  Mr. 
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Polkinghorn,  "or  he  would  not  have  of- 
fered cherry  brandy.  Beware  !  He  don*t 
offer  mistress's  cherry  brandy  to  every 
one.  Miss  RafHes  has  never  wetted  her 
lips  to  it,  I  believe.  Mr.  Vickary  doesn't 
like  her.     Her  nose  is  badly  shaped." 

Josephine  was  taken  to  the  housekeep- 
er's room.  Mrs.  Grundy  gave  orders  for 
her  box  to  be  taken  up-stairs  and  who  was 
to  do  it.  Without  orders,  no  one  did  any- 
thing; and  with  orders,  did  extra  work 
grumbling. 

Josephine  was  shown  her  room  by  the 
second  housemaid,  Jane.  She  was  not  to 
have  a  room  to  herself;  she  must  share 
that  of  Jane  —  that  is,  of  Miss  Raffles. 
The  room  was  at  the  top  of  the  house ;  it 
was  lighted  through  a  small  window,  con- 
cealed from  sight  without  by  a  stone  para- 
pet. The  window  therefore  looked  upon 
a  blank  wall  three  feet  off.  Not  a  ray  of 
sun  could  penetrate  the  room ;  all  the 
light  it  received  was  reflected  from  this 
parapet,  that  was  covered  with  mildew 
and  lichen.  In  Queen  Anne*s  time,  man- 
sions were  erected  with  strict  adherence 
to  proportion ;  and  if  servants'  rooms  were 
needed,  they  were  crowded  into  the  roof 
and  hidden  from  sight.  The  tall  windows 
belonged  to  state  rooms  and  the  dwelling- 
rooms  of  the  gentry.  Those  who  minis- 
tered to  their  wants  were  stowed  away  in 
out-of-the-way  comers,  lighted  through 
passages,  from  staircases,  by  panes  of 
glass  let  into  the  roof.  Anything  was 
good  enough  for  them. 

"You  see,"  said  Miss  Raffles,  "the 
window  is  nailed  up.  That's  Mrs.  Grun- 
dy's doings.  The  servants'  windows  all 
look  out  on  the  leads,  the  gutter  that  runs 
round  the  parapet,  and  they  could  get  in 
and  out  and  run  round  and  pay  each  other 
visits  just  as  they  liked  —  and  there  was 
some  goings  on,  I  can  tell  you.  So  Mrs. 
Grundy  had  the  carpenter  up,  and  he 
screwed  up  all  the  windows  that  they 
don't  open  any  more.  Lor  bless  you,  it 
don't  matter  so  far  as  air  goes  ;  we  are  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  that  ought  to  be 
the  airiest."  • 

Josephine  seated  herself  on  her  bed  and 
leaned  her  head  in  her  hand.  This  was 
the  hardest  trial  of  all  —  not  to  have  a 
room  to  herself.  H  she  could  have  been 
given  the  smallest  garret  chamber,  in 
which  she  could  at  times  be  alone,  it  would 
have  been  endurable;  but  she  felt  that 
this  was  more  than  she  could  bear,  to  have 
no  privacy  day  or  night. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Miss  Raffles,  "  you'll  get 
on  with  our  mistress.  She  ain  t  bad  if 
you  get  the  right  side  of  her.    But  mind 


you,  keep  on  terms  with  Mr.  Vickary,  the 
butler;  he  well  nigh  rules  the  mistress. 
She  thinks  him  the  most  dutiful  and  faith- 
ful and  excellent  man.  She  takes  his  ad- . 
vice  on  everything ;  and  if  he  don't  like  a 
servant,  it  am't  long  that  servant  remains 
in  the  house.  I  don't  think  much  of  Mr. 
Vickary  myself.  They  say  he  has  had 
two  or  three  wives,  and  has  them  still 
stowed  away  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try unbeknown  to  each  other,  Mr.  Vick- 
ary is  that  deep  in  the  mistress's  confidence 
that  she  lets  him  manage  her  money  mat- 
ters for  her  —  leastways,  in  household 
expenses.  Hark  1  There's  the  bell  ring- 
ing for  us.  Mrs.  Grundy  has  a  wire  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  calls  us,  if  we  go 
up  just  now  and  then  to  lie  down  and  read 
a  novel.  She  thinks  now  we've  been  too 
long;  or  perhaps  the  mistress  wants  to 
see  you.  We  won't  go  down  at  once.  Let 
them  wait.  You  haven't  unpacked  your 
box  yet,  nor  I  seen  what  you  have  got.  I 
say,  nave  you  a  photograph  of  your  young 
man  ?  Drat  it  1  there's  the  bell  again.  I 
suppose  it  is  missus,  so  we  must  go  down ; 
or —  1  say  —  if  you  give  me  your  key,  I 
will  unpack  your  box  for  you.' 

Josephine  went  slowly  down-stairs  with- 
out answering  the  loquacious  Jane.  Her 
heart  sank  within  her.  Would  she  be 
able  to  endure  this  association  with  chat- 
tering, empty-headed  housemaids,  con- 
ceited and  pert  footmen,  and  a  tyrannous, 
unprincipled  butler  ?  Mrs.  Grundy  struck 
her  as  a  formal,  dull  woman,  whose  chief 
ambition  was  to  stand  well  with  her  mis- 
tress and  retain  her  place.  If  Mr.  Vickary 
lorded  it  in  the  house,  Mrs.  "Grundy  would 
shut  one  eye  to  his  misdeeds. 

Josephine  had  taken  off  her  wedding 
ring  when  she  left  Hanford.  She  carried 
it  hung  round  her  neck  by  a  small  silk 
ribbon.  It  would  not  do  for  her  to  wear 
it.  The  sight  of  the  ring  would  provoke 
questions  which  it  would  be  difficult  for 
her  to  answer. 

The  housekeeper  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
back  stairs.  "Miss  Otterbourne  desires  to 
see  the  new  lady's  maid.  You  have  no  need 
to  wear  a  cap.  A  lady's  maid  is  not  required 
to  have  one.    Follow  me.  Miss  Cable." 

Mrs.  Grundy  led  Josephine  out  through 
a  side  door  upon  the  main  staircase.  The 
back  stairs  were  exceedingly  tortuous  and 
steep,  so  tortuous  and  steep  that  it  was 
difficult  to  descend  them  quickly  without 
a  fall.  The  grand  staircase  occupied  a 
well  in  the  middle  of  the  house ;  the  fliefat 
was  broad,  the  steps  deep,  the  rise  slight. 
The  steps  were  carpeted  with  rich  pile 
purple  and  crimson  and  maroon. 
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Miss  Otterbourae  sat  id  the  great  draw- 
ing-room, a  lofty  and  very  stately  room, 
that  at  first  glance  reminded  Josephine  of 
the  parlor  at  Brentwood.  It  had  in  the 
centre  a  glass  chandelier,  encased  in  yel- 
low gauze,  and  looking  like  a  gieantic  silk- 
worm *s  cocoon  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
Large  and  handsome  oil-paintings  covered 
the  walls.  The  furniture  was  gilt;  cur- 
tains and  chairs  and  sofa-covers  were  of 
crimson  satin. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  was  a  fireplace 
with  a  wood  fire  burning  cheerfully  in  it; 
and  near  the  fire,  at  a  small  table,  on 
which  was  a  lamp,  sat  a  very  little  lady, 
with  white  hair  done  into  barrel  curls 
about  her  brow ;  dressed  in  slate-grav  rich 
silk,  and  wearing  a  handsome  shawl  over 
her  shoulders. 

"  Grundy,"  said  Miss  Otterbume,  "  may 
I  trouble  you  to  ring  the  bell  for  William  ? 
I  want  another  log  put  on  the  fire,  and 
the  pieces  of  half-burnt  wood  heaped  to- 
gether with  the  tongs." 

"Certainly,  miss,"  answered  the  house- 
keeper, and  rang  the  bell. 

"Oh,"  said  Miss  Otterboume,  "is  this 
the  young  person  recommended  to  me  by 
my  sister  ?  "  She  put  on  her  glasses  and 
looked  at  Josephine.  The  room  was  so 
vast,  the  light  from  the  lamp  so  sli^^ht, 
that  she  could  not  see  much  of  Josephme. 
"  Oh  —  you  look  rather  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced. But  of  course  my  sister — that 
is,  Mrs.  Sellwood  —  knows.  I  rely  on 
her.  I  hope  you  will  conduct  yourself 
satisfactorily.  Oh,  William,  anotner  log, 
please.  I  believe  there  are  some  still  m 
the  wood-basket.  Mrs.  Grundy,  you  will 
see  that  this  young  person  has  refresh- 
ment. She  need  not  enter  on  her  duties 
till  to-morrow.  She  is  probably  tired  with 
her  journey  from  Hanford.  I  nave  never 
been  to  Hanford  myself.  I  do  not  care  to 
leave  Bewdley,  as  the  vibration  of  a  rail- 
way upsets  me.  Dear  me  !  Grundy,  will 
you  touch  the  bell  again?  I  want  to  tell 
William  to  make  quite  sure  the  fire  is  out 
before  he  goes  to  bNcd.  I  suppose,  Grundy, 
the  horses  can  hardly  be  taken  out  so  as 
to  give  me  a  drive  to-morrow  ?  they  have 
been  to  the  station  to-day  for  this  young 
person.  That  will  do,  Grundy.  I  hope 
you  will  conduct  yourself  well,  Cable.  My 
servants  are  tried  and  trusty.  You  can 
always  refer  in  all  matters  to  Mrs.  Grundy 
or  to  Mr.  Vickary ;  they  know  my  tastes 
and  opinions." 

When  the  housekeeper  left  the  room 
with  Josephine,  she  signed  to  her  to  at- 
tend her  in  the  little  parlor  which  she 
occupied  herself. 


"  You  may  sit  here,"  she  said  graciously, 
"for  a  while.  I  will  talk  to  vou,  and  you 
can  listen.  I  will  tell  you  what  you  have 
to  do.  Miss  Otterbourne  is  a  very  kind 
mistress,  if  you  conduct  yourself  properly ; 
that  is,  if  you  satisfy  Mr.  Vickary  and  me. 
Miss  Otterbourne  nas  the  greatest  regard 
for  my  opinion  and  for  Mr.  Vickary's. 
Now,  mind,  you  never  complain  to  me  of 
anything  Mr.  Vickary  says  or  does ;  nor 
of  anything  that  goes  on  in  the  kitchen, 
about  broken  meat  or  so  on;  nor  about 
the  dairy.  The  dairymaid  manages  that, 
and  it  is  no  concern  of  yours.  You  are  a 
lady's  maid,  and  it  is  no  concern  of  yours 
what  goes  on  outside  your  department. 
All  that  is  my  affair  and  Mr.  Vickary's. 
Live  and  let  live,  say  I.  Now,  mind,  you 
don't  try  to  disturb  the  mistress's  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Vickary  or  me ;  for  if  you  do, 
it  will  be  so  much  the  worse  for  you.  You 
will  very  likely  have  to  leave  without  a 
character." 

Josephine's  head  was  sinking  on  her 
bosom;  a  feeling  as  if  she  had  been 
struck  on  the  head  and  stunned,  deprived 
her  of  the  power  of  speech. 

"  A  lady  s  maid,"  pursued  Mrs.  Grundy, 
"has  a  place  so  near  her  mistress's  ear, 
that  she  can  make  herself  very  unpleas- 
ant, or  the  reverse,  to  her  fellow-servants. 
Now,  please  to  remember  that  all  will  go 
pleasant  if  you  don't  say  anything  but 
good  to  the  mistress  about  Mr.  Vickary 
and  me.  If,  however,  you  attempt  any 
insinuating  and  countermining,  it  will  be 
yourself  as  will  suffer.  You  understand 
that.?" 

"  May  I  have  a  postcard,  Mrs.  Grundy  ?  " 

"Certainly,  if  you  have  a  ha'penny  to 
pay  for  it.    What  do  you  want  it  for  ?  " 

"  I  promised  to  send  a  line  to  —  to  Mrs. 
Sellwood,  when  I  reached  this  place." 

The  housekeeper  produced  the  card, 
and  indicated  ink  and  a  pen. 

Then  Josephine  took  the  pen,  dipped  it, 
wrote  the  address  dreamily,  turned  the 
card,  and  on  the  other  side  inscribed  these 
words  only,  — 

"  Yes  —  winkles,  cockles,  oysters. 

"J.C 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  FLIGHT  OF  PIERO  DE'   MEDICL 

(October^Navember^  1494- ) 

I. 

When,  in  the  October  of  1494,  the  kins: 
of  France  marched  south  from  Asti,  a  tor- 
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por  of  stupefaction  fell  upon  the  princes 
of  Italy.  For  the  last  three  years  there 
was  no  one  of  them  but  had  coquetted 
more  or  less  with  France;  there  was  no 
one  of  them  but  was  the  enemy  of  that 
arrogant  house  of  Arra^on  which  had  lost 
Scutari  to  Venice,  which  bad  dared  re- 
prove th^  usurpation  of  Milan  by  Lodo- 
vico  Sforza..  And  Charles  was  coming 
into  Italy  to  dethrone  these  evil  and  ma- 
lignant princes,  ''fathers  of  all  treason," 
as  the  author  of  "  De  Bello  Gallico  "  has 
called  them;  ** tyrants  bv  whom  I  tliink 
that  Nero  himself  would  seem  a  saint." 
But  now  that  the  French  were  actually  in 
Lombardy,  it  struck  the  Italian  despots 
with  ominous  force  that  be  might  not  be 
content  with  only  Naples.  Few  of  them 
had  anv  just  title  to  their  possessions; 
none  oi  them,  save  Venice,  could  resist 
the  power  of  France.  "The  princes  of 
Italy,"  wrote  the  Venetian  secretary, 
"agnast  at  this  passing  of  the  mountains, 
tried  to  arrange  that  the  king  should  pass 
no  farther  south,  .each  one  doubting  for 
his  own  estate,  and  doubting  most  of  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  own  subjects."  For 
if  the  tyrants  of  Italy  dreaded  the  advent 
of  the  French,  the  populace  —  the  poor, 
starved,  degraded  slaves  of  these  ille^l 
despots  —  welcomed  their  coming  with 
open  arms.  "They  were  so  called  and 
cried  upon,"  goes  on  our  author,  "  so  in- 
voked oy  all  the  populace  of  Italv,  that 
there  was  none  who  could  withstana  them, 
for  all  the  people  said:  Benedictus  qui 
venit  in  nomime  Domini^ 

Sorely  he  was  needed,  that  Flagellum 
Dei^  of  whom  the  inspired  voice  of  Savo- 
narola prophesied  daily  in  the  great  cathe- 
dral of  Florence.  Sorelv  he  was  required. 
For  that  autumnal  Italy  which  at  their 
coming  the  Frenchmen  found  so  fair,  was 
no  more  than  a  waving  green  enchanted 
garden  full  of  poisons  —  poisons  for  the 
body,  swift  or  slow,  used  without  scruple 
by  Venice  and  Milan  as  a  means  to  power, 
by  Rome  as  an  easy  way  to  wealth,  by 
^faples  for  the  vile  eratincation  of  cruel 
passions.  The  terrible  pages  of  the  "  Se- 
creta  Secretissima,"  published  by  La- 
mausky  in  1884,  the  folios  of  Marino  Sa- 
nuto's  "  Diaries,"  the  chronicles  which  fill 
the  "  Archivio  Storico,"  are  full  of  tragic 
murders,  the  more  tragical  because  so 
commonplace;  and  the  quiet,  impartial 
voice  of  Philippe  de  Comines  falters  when 
be  speaks  of  lespitiea  d^ItalU, 

Not  only  poison  for  the  enviable,  sla- 
very for  the  conquered,  famine  and  cruelty 
for  the  poor,  and  treachery  among  the 
princes  of  the  earth ;  for  all  alike  there 


was  a  corrupt  and  horrible  dissolution  of 
moral  restraints.  '*  There  is  no  city  in 
Italy,"  records  the  Venetian,  ''not  Rome 
or  Naples,  not  Bologna,  Florence,  Milan, 
or  Ferrara,  not  my  own  Venice  even,  that 
is  holier  than  the  cities  of  the  plain." 
Milan,  with  the  frescoes  of  Leonardo  fresh 
upon  the  walls;  Venice,  where  the  girl 
madonnas  of  Giovanni  Bellini  were  not 
yet  all  begun ;  Florence,  peopled  with  the 
saints  of  Botticelli,  with  the  angels  of  the 
aged  Gozzoli,  in  Piero  de*  Medici's  pal- 
ace ;  Ferrara,  where  the  youthful  Ariosto 
dwelt  —  these  homes  of  the  brightest  and 
the  fairest  art  were  morally  no  better  than 
the  Rome  of  the  Borgias  or  the  Naples  of 
Ferdinand  Alfonso.  They  were  vile  dens 
of  corruption.  And  yet  the  painted  angels 
of  Florence,  the  saints  of  Lombardy,  were 
not  a  mere  external  fashion,  a  refined 
hypocrisy ;  they  were  the  expression  of  a 
movement  in  Italian  hearts  deeper  than 
even  this  permeating  evil  —  pure  under- 
neath the  mask  of  their  perversion.  When 
the  French  came  into  Lombardy  they 
found  a  contagion  of  spiritual  enthusiasm 
among  the  people ;  they  encountered  holy 
women  who  neither  ate,  drank,  nor  slept, 
but  dwelt  in  a  continual  ecstasy  ;  and  as 
they  went  along  the  roads  the  poorer  in- 
habitants came  out  to  meet  them,  bearing 
palms  in  their  hands,  and  having  on  their 
pale  and  haggard  faces  a  strange  exalted 
smile.  "Blessed  is  he,"  they  sang, "  who 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ; "  for 
the  people  were  eager  to  be  quit  of  the 
sin  that  hemmed  them  round.  They  em- 
braced the  knees  of  their  conquerors,  and 
su£Eered  willingly  a  great  deal  of  hardship 
at  their  hands,  glad  to  be  purified  forever 
by  the  scourge  of  God. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  welcome  that 
they  met,  the  French  could  never  have 
penetrated  into  Italy.  They  came  ill- 
provided,  without  good  generals,  without 
money.  "There's  not  a  penny  in  the 
treasury,"  wrote  Orleans  to  Ridolfi,  in 
October, "  and  I  have  spent  four  thousand 
ducats  of  my  own  to  pay  the  troops." 
The  Italian  despots  trusted  that  this  lack 
of  means  would  cause  the  French  to  retire 
before  the  winter,  and  Orleans  was  in 
secret  treaty  with  them  to  this  end.  Mi- 
lan, says  this  interested  advocate,  would 
be  enough  to  satisfy  the  honor  of  France ; 
Milan  and  a  yearly  homage  to  the  crown 
from  Naples.*  But  these  designs  were 
frustrated  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  French  were  received  in  the  invaded 


*  Sm  De^ardtna,  L,   N^cociatiooa   diploaiatiqaas 
(Unt  la  Toacaoe. 
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provinces.  The  women  brought  their 
jewels  to  pay  the  troops ;  the  men  threw 
open  the  gates  of  the  cities;  every  diffi- 
culty was  overridden,  for,  says  ComirTes, 
touched  with  the  grave  exaltation  of  Ita- 
ly, ^*God  was  himself  our  leader:  Dieu 
monstroit  conduire  I  ^entreprinse,^^ 

"  At  our  first  arrival,"  he  goes  on,  "  the 
people  honored  us  as  saints,  supposing  all 
faith  and  virtue  to  be  in  us ;  but  this  opin- 
ion endured  not  long."  The  rude  French 
soldiery  —  Gascons,  Normans,  Swiss,  and 
German  mercenaries — pathetically  igno- 
rant of  the  fancied  aureole  playing  round 
their  weatherbeaten  faces,  —  marched 
through  Italy  as  through  any  other  con- 
quered country.  At  Rapallo  they  put  the 
town  to  the  sword ;  they  took  Fivizzano 
bv  a  murderous  assault ;  they  shed  much 
blood  at  Pontremoli;  for  they  could  not 
understand  that  they  seemed  the  elect  of 
Heaven,  and  they  sought  by  fierce  reprisals 
to  keep  up  a  military  prestige.  But  if  in 
Lombardy,  in  Lunigiana,  the  rude  passage 
of  the  troops  had  to  some  extent  dispelled 
the  illusions  of  the  people,  where  the 
army  had  not  yet  arrived  the  cities  with 
open  gates  awaited  it  in  holy  awe.  Arra- 
gon  retired  from  point  to  point  without  a 
battle  fought  The  subjects  of  Catarina 
Sforza  threatened  her  with  rebellion  if  she 
refused  submission  to  the  French ;  Bo- 
logna, against  the  will  of  Bentivoglio,  in- 
sisted on  making  peace  with  France.  And 
in  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  where  Savona- 
rola preached  of  the  purifying  Scourge  of 
God,  the  people  shouted  **  Franza,  r ran- 
za  ! "  where  they  were  only  used  to  sob  in 
bitter  patience,  ••  Misericordia."  And  to 
these  enthusiasts,  impatient  of  Medicean 
luxury,  it  was  no  drawback  that  the  kine, 
their  deliverer,  was  a  mere  ugly  youtn, 
**  more  a  monster  than  a  man,"  as  Guiccar- 
dini  plainly  states,  quite  uncultured,  and 
knowing  neither  Greek  nor  Latin.  "In 
fact,"  as  the  Milanese  Corio  remarked, 
'*  an  uninstructed  person,  though  none  the 
less  able  to  address  his  soldiery  in  telling 
terms,  so  that  for  love  of  him  they  dash 
upon  the  enemy,  shouting,  'Alive  or 
dead!'"  In  the  autumn  of  1494  this 
^S^yf  bright-eyed  youth  had  inspired  an 
equal  devotion  in  the  populace  of  Flor- 
ence. 

The  people  were  led  by  the  monk  Sa- 
vonarola, but  many  of  the  old  Florentine 
families  (the  Nerli,  Gualterotti,  Sonderini, 
Capponi)  were  no  less  anxious  to  banish 
their  parvenu  tyrant.  Out  of  all  the  crowd 
of  monks,  enthusiasts,  bankers,  patricians, 
and  politicians  which  made  up  the  popular 
party,  two  silhouettes  stand  strongly  forth. 


One  is  the  preacher  Savonarola  —  a  man 
of  middle  height,  of  dark  complexion,  and 
sanguine,  bilious  temperament  At  forty- 
two  his  face  is  lined  with  seams  and 
wrinkles — a  harsh,  strong  face  with  a 
sweet  expression,  like  Samson's  honey  in 
the  lion's  mouth ;  eyes  that  flash  and  fiame 
from  under  shaggy  black  eyebrows  and 
shed  their  spiritual  gleam  over  the  un- 
lovely features ;  the  lieavy  Roman  nose, 
the  large  mouth  with  the  loose,  thick  lips 
of  the  orator  firmly  closed  and  drawn  into 
a  painful  smile ;  a  kind,  noble,  spiritual, 
tragic  face,  with  something  mad  m  it,  or 
something  at  the  least  that  must  pass  for 
mad  in  this  uninspired  and  transitory 
world. 

This  was  the  man  who  for  a  good  four 
years  was  virtually  the  ruler  of  Florence  ; 
this  was  the  man  who,  more  than  any 
other,  helped  on  the  cause  of  France  in 
Italy.  *'A  man  of  holy  life,"  says  Co- 
mines,  who  knew  him.  And  Guiccardini 
describes  him :  **  Full  of  charity,  of  natu- 
ral goodness,  and  religion  —  so  clever  in 
philosophv  one  would  think  he  had  him- 
self had  the  making  of  it ;  without  a  trace 
of  lust  or  avarice ;  out  if  he  had  a  vice  it 
was  simulation,  the  prompting  of  a  proud 
ambition."  One  more  voice  arrests  us: 
'*  A  treacherous  friar,  worthy  the  end  of 
the  wicked."  But  it  is  Marino  Sanuto 
who  speaks,  the  political  enemy  of  Sa- 
vonarola and  a  personal  stranger  to  his 
qualities. 

Behind  the  strong  profile  of  the  friar  we 
note  another  head,  also  worthy  of  remark. 
This  is  Picro  Capponi,  a  man  of  old  Flor- 
entine family,  republican  by  descent 
Sturdily  built  and  square,  with  brilliant 
eyes,  he  has  a  certam  air  of  a  courser 
sniffing  battle;  brief  and  resolute  in 
speech,  vigorously  mature  in  age,  he 
seems  the  very  embodiment  of  virile  en- 
ergy. He  is  rich,  for  an  astrologer  at  his 
birth  having  foretold  his  death  in  battle, 
he  was  persuaded  by  his  father  to  devote 
himself  to  commerce.  The  man  worked 
at  money-getting  with  the  restless,  domi- 
nant force  he  put  into  everything  be  did, 
and  made  his  fortune  in  a  sort  of  fury. 
Then  he  threw  up  his  career,  having 
enough,  and  entered  public  life  at  thirty 
years  of  age.  A  republican,  his  restless 
need  of  activity  made  him  accept  the 
Medicean  service.  He  had  been  ambas- 
sador in  France,  and  was  as  French  as 
Savonarola.  **  See  them  near,  like  ghosts," 
he  used  to  say,  '*and  there  is  nothing  to 
be  afraid  of."  Although  at  this  time  the 
right  arm  of  the  republic,  his  patrician 
birth,  his  acquaintance  with  the  magnifi- 
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cence  of  princes,  made  him  recoil  from  the 
extremer  measures  of  the  monk.  A  man 
of  the  greatest  spirit,  the  staunchest  en- 
ergy, the  very  width  of  his  views  and  his 
natural  love  of  change  made  him  a  danger 
to  a  peaceful  but  imperfect  government. 
Born  to  be  a  great  captain,  he  loved, 
above  all  things,  a  difficult  campaign  ;  and 
he  spent  his  life  in  fighting  alternately  his 
enemies  and  his  friends,  until  at  last  the 
astrologer^s  prediction,  true  in  spite  of 
human  prudence,  set  a  bridle  on  his  mar- 
tial soul. 

These  two  men  represent  the  two  par- 
ties who  chiefly  desired  the  advent  of  the 
French  —  the  enthusiasts,  the  poor,  the 
children  of  Savonarola,  and  the  powerful 
burghers,  as  rich  and  maybe  better  born 
than  Piero  de*  Medici,  who  resented  their 
tyrant's  views  in  the  republic,  who  re- 
sented almost  more  his  alliance  with  the 
detested  Spanish  autocrats  of  Naples. 
On  the  otlier  side  —  the  side  of  the  Orsini, 
of  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  of  Bernardo  del 
Nero,  and  the  aristocratic  party,  there  is 
but  one  man  that  can  arrest  us  as  Capponi 
or  Savonarola  must  arrest  us,  and  that  is 
Piero  de'  Medici  himself. 

Piero  and  the  king  of  France  were  mor- 
tal enemies ;  the  king  of  Naples  had  no 
more  resolved  ally  than  Medici,  though 
the  French  inclinations  of  the  city  pre- 
vented him  from  showing  the  true  color  of 
his  opinions.  He  was,  in  fact,  '*  immoder- 
ately bound  up  with  Arragon  and  deter- 
mined to  chance  the  same  fortune,"  as 
Guiccardini  tells  us;  since  in  return  for 
this  alliance  he  had  arranged  that  Ferdi- 
nand of  Naples  should  support  him  in 
turning  his  old  republic  into  a  new  mon- 
archy. Naples  in  those  days  represented 
in  Italy  the  kingdom  as  distmguished  from 
the  signory ;  it  was  the  natural  pole-star 
of  the  aristocrat.  And  Piero  was  drawn 
to  the  south  as  much  by  sentiment  as  by 
inclination ;  his  mother  Qarice,  his  young 
wife  Alfonsina,  both  came  of  the  Roman 
family  of  Orsini. 

In  1494  Piero  de*  Medici  was  about 
four-and-twenty  years  of  age.  He  was 
beautiful  in  person  and  very  vigorous. 
He  was  clever  at  games  and  sports ;  he  had 
a  charming  way  of  pronouncing  his  words, 
a  winning  voice,  and  a  great  facility  in 
making  impromptu  verses.  But  this  hand- 
some, graceful  personage  was  not  popular 
in  Florence.  He  was  naughty  and  arro- 
gant beyond  expression,  subject  to  furies 
of  animal  anger,  proiid,  and  cruel.  He 
would  have  men  waylaid  at  night  in  the 
street  and  beaten  violently  by  private 
bravos.    He  was  so  absolute,  that  even  in 


matters  he  did  not  pretend  to  understand, 
he  would  govern  all  according  to  his  fancy. 
And  this  aristocrat  of  a  free  republic  was 
as  fiery,  vain,  careless,  and  impatient  as 
he  was  presumptuous.  While  the  people 
murmured  **Franza'*  with  white  excited 
faces;  while  Savonarola  was  thundering 
his  prophecies  of  the  Flagellum  Dei ;  while 
news  of  the  massacres  and  the  irresistible 
advance  of  France  struck  a  religious  terror 
into  Tuscany,  the  young  head  of  the  State 
left  the  garrisons  unprovided  and  un* 
guarded;  not  a  week's  provisions  in 
Serzana  or  Pietra  Santa ;  not  a  handful  of 
infantry  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  hills. 
While  winds  of  rebellion,  war,  and  outrage 
swept  the  city,  he,  the  one  man  unmoved, 
was  to  be  seen  as  usual  playing /i?//^;!/ 
in  the  public  streets,  a  light-minded  aris- 
tocrat, full  of  a  certain  easy  and  handsome 
bravado,  caring  for  no  one's  safety,  not 
even  for  his  own. 

But  even  Piero,  as  he  knocked  the  ten- 
nis-ball against  the  palace  front,  must  now 
and  then  have  felt  a  certain  twinge  of 
anxiety.  For  every  day  brought  news  of 
the  farther  retreat  of  Arragon,  and  only 
success,  and  brilliant  success,  could  justify 
the  Arragonese  alliance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Florentines.  Already  that  aristocratic 
alliance  had  touched  the  mercantile  re- 
public in  a  sensitive  point ;  in  June  the 
Icing  of  France  had  expelled  the  Florentine 
bankers  and  •  merchants  out  of  his  king- 
dom. This  meant  ruin  to  many  honorable 
families,  and  decided  the  burghers  to  join 
the  party  of  Savonarola,  so  weakening  the 
Medicean  faction  that  people  whispered 
it  was  Capponi  who  had  thus  advised 
King  Charles,  in  order  to  disgust  the  im- 
poverished merchants  with  their  tyrant. 
But  the  documents  published  in  Des- 
jardins  contradict  this  supposition.  It 
was  from  Lodovico  il  Moro,  the  deter- 
mined eneimr  of  Florence  and  of  Piero, 
that  King  Charles  accepted  this  happy 
suggestion. 

The  burghers  were  all  for  France,  in 
order  to  regain    their  commerce.     The 

Eeople,  under  Savonarola,  the  republican 
imilies  under  Capponi,  desired  nothing 
more  than  the  advent  of  King  Charles. 
The  very  cousins  of  Piero  himself  had 
become  so  French,  that  a  year  ago  he  had 
exiled  them  to  their  country  vil^,  where 
they  lived  in  comfortable  durance,  sur- 
rounded by  the  light  of  popular  martyr* 
dom.  To  resist  ^1  these  varied  forces, 
Piero,  on  his  side,  could  count  a  few  old 
friends  of  his  father,  such  as  Bernardo  del 
Nero ;  an  ambitious  priest,  his  secretary 
Bibbiena ;  and  bis  wile^s  brother,  Pagolo 
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Orsioi,  captain  of  the  forces  of  the  re- 
public. 

The  situation  was  grave  indeed,  but  he 
took  it  lightly,  with  a  facile  temerity  that 
would  not  condescend  to  prudence.  On 
the  3rd  of  October  his  ambassador  at 
Milan  wrote  that  the  French  spoke  of 
wintering  in  Pisa  and  Serzana.  Yet  not 
a  single  fortress  had  a  week's  provisions. 
So  late  as  the  22nd  of  October,  in  answer 
to  a  last  appeal  from  France,  he  sent  the 
Bishop  of  Arezzo  to  King  Charles  with  a 
vague,  exasperating,  indecisive  answer. 
The  same  week  the  two  cousins  of  Piero 
escaped  from  their  villas,  and  rode  post- 
haste to  the  French  camp.  "Sire,"  they 
cried  to  Charles,  "  be  not  angry  with  Flor- 
ence. The  tyrant  is  against  you,  but  you 
have  the  faithful  devotion  of  the  people." 
The  king  was  well  inclined  to  believe  the 
two  young  men  with  whom  he  had  often 
practised,  and  who. had  sufEered  a  year's 
imprisonment  for  his  sake.  "  We  do  not 
confuse  the  people  of  Florence  with  the 
governor,"  answered  the  Council.  "  The 
uist  alone  is  the  king*s  enemy."  And 
departing  from  Piacenza,  the  armies  of 
France  marched  on  the  Florentine  terri- 
tories. 

In  a  few  days  they  were  on  the  Tuscan 
border.  At  Fivizzano  and  Pontremoli 
they  had  so  avenged  a  slight  resistance 
that  the  gates  flew  open  at  their  approach. 
Who  dared  resist  the  Scourge  of  God? 
Terror  and  awe  bent  every  head  before 
them.  In  Florence  the  populace  surged 
along  the  narrow  streets,  and  declared 
they  would  not  resist  the  king  of  France. 
Three  days  after  Piero  had  sent  ofiE  the 
Bishop  of  Arezzo,  a  popular  tumult  seemed 
ready  to  burst  at  anv  moment. 

What  could  he  do?  The  French  were 
now  within  fifty  miles  of  Pisa,  and  though 
the  mountain  fortresses  ought  to  have  kept 
them  at  bay  all  the  winter  long,  Piero  re- 
membered too  late  that  he  had  forgotten 
to  provision  them ;  that  he  had  neglected 
to  call  the  Pisan  hostages  into  Florence, 
and  that  Pisa  hated  her  cruel  mistress, 
and  was  certain  to  revolt  to  France.  Only 
one  course  suggested  itself  to  the  des- 
perate young  man,  and  this  course  was  so 
adventurous,  romantic,  and  unusual,  that 
it  captivated  at  once  his  unsteady  imag- 
ination. Many  years  ago,  when  Arragon 
had  worsted  Florence  on  the  battlefield, 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  had  gone  as  his  own 
ambassador  to  Naples,  running,  it  is  true, 
a  great  risk  of  steel  or  poison,  but  by  his 
fascinating  address  making  a  devoted 
friend  of  an  exasperated  enemy.  Piero 
determined  to  follow  the  example  of  his 


father.  On  the  26th  of  October  he  heard 
that  the  French  were  arriving  before  Ser- 
zana, within  two  days^  march  of  Florence. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  tyrant  of 
Florence  secretly  escaped  from  his  own 
palace,  left  the  city  in  the  dusk  of  even- 
ing, and  rode  through  the  chill  autumn 
night  as  far  as  Empoli. 

II. 

Empou,  26  Oct,f  1494. 
Piero  di  Medici  to  the  Signory  of  Florence. 

Because  I  believe  I  ought  not  to  suffer  im- 
putation or  reproach  for  that  which,  according 
to  my  mind  and  feeble  judgment,  appeared  to 
me  the  most  salutary  remedy  to  preserve  my 
menaced  country,  I  depart  from  you  to  offer 
myself  to  the  most  Christian  king,  and  to  turn 
on  to  my  own  head  the  storm  that  menaces 
my  native  land.  Nor  is  there  any  consequent 
punishment,  but  I  would  rather  suffer  it  in  my 
own  person  than  behold  it  inflicted  on  this  re- 
public. 

After  all,  I  am  not  the  first  of  my  house  to 
go  on  such  an  enterprise ;  and  since  there  is 
no  fatigue,  hardship,  cost,  nay  not  even  death 
itself,  but,  endured  for  any  one  of  you,  it 
would  appear  to  me  a  benent,  how  much  more 
do  I  not  welcome  these  rude  chances  for  the 
sake  of  the  universal  city  I 

Be  sure,  if  I  return  it  will  be  to  bring  good 
tidings  to  you  and  to  the  city ;  either  this,  or  I 
shall  leave  my  life  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

To  you,  in  this  extreme  moment,  I  recom- 
mend my  brothers  and  my  children.  And,  for 
the  faith  and  affection  you  bear  to  the  bones 
of  Lorenzo  my  father,  I  pray  you  be  content 
to  pray  to  God  for  me.* 


Empou,  96  OeU 

Piero  de*  Medici  to  Bibbietta, 

Comfort,  dear  Bibbiena,  my  little  household 
troop  till  I  return;  and  above  all  things  be 
good  to  Alfonsina  and  to  poor  little  Loren- 
zinot  who  has  none  of  the  blame  to  bear. 
All  of  you,  pray  to  God  for  me  and  for  the 
city. 

Pisa,  27  Oct,  1494. 
Piero  d^  Medici  to  Bibbiena, 

I  arrived  in  Pisa  this  evening,  very  weary 
with  the  road,  with  my  own  thoughts,  with  the 
rain  that  has  rained  the  livelong  da3r,  and  with 
the  uncomfortable  bed  I  had  last  night.  .  .  . 
'Tis  but  a  line  I  send  you,  only  that  you  may 
assure  my  magnificent  [Messer  Marino  the 
Neapolitan  ambassador]  of  the  complete  de- 
votion that  I  bear  his  master.  .  .  .  A  devotion 
which  to-day  traho  ad  immolandum  I  Per- 
chance it  is  my  fault  I  did  not  earlier  discover 
the  desertion  of  the  Florentines,  the  want  of 

*  N^odationa  diplomatiques  dana  la  Toacane,  toL 
i.,  p.  C87,  ei  teq. 

t  His  infant  son,  born  1493,  in  after  daya  the  father 
of  CaUierine  de'  Medici* 
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money,  arms,  and  credit  that  I  had ;  but  'tis 
so  difficult  to  doubt  in  such  a  city  as  our 
Florence.  Let  me  be  excused  before  His 
Majesty,  since  I  am  not  the  first  sick  man  who 
has  gone  to  death's  door  before  he  has  dis- 
covered he  was  mortal.  In  short  tell  him 
this,  that  even  unto  hell  I  will  keep  my  faith 
to  His  Majesty  King  Alfonso  {insino  alP  In- 
ferno conserverS  la  fide  mia  al  Signer  Re  Al- 
fonso), And  perhaps  in  my  present  low  and 
humble  state,  I  may  serve  him  better  as  a 
private  gentleman  in  the  camp  of  France  than 
I  served  him  as  the  first  in  Florence. 


PiBTRA  Santa,  a9  Oct* 
Piero  de*  Medici  to  Bibbiena, 

I  beg  you  ask  the  Signory  to  send  here  at 
once  500  foot.  With  so  much  aid  we  might 
hold  out,  at  least  until  I  have  made  good 
terms.  .  .  .  There  is  not  much  to  eat,  'tis 
true,  but  there  is  always  something.  And 
send  off  the  men-at-arms  to  Pisa. 

I  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  when  I  was 
at  Pisa.  I  believe  him  to  have  reached  Ser- 
xana.  .  .  .  Arrange  all  these  matters  that 
there  be  no  hitch. 


30  Oc/.,  1494. 
Fiero  d^  Medici  to  Bihhiena, 

Last  night  the  French  lords  came  here  to 
Pietra  Santa,  and  were  most  honorably  re- 
ceived. The  Bishop  of  St.  Malo  tells  me  the 
King  will  be  at  Florence  vid  Pisa  in  four  or 
five  days. 

It  is  to  fetch  me  they  have  come.  The 
King's  herald  is  with  them.  I  am  just  off  to 
Serzana  with  St.  Malo  and  two  otfier  gentle 
lords.  Rejoice  with  me  at  the  honor  they 
have  done  me.  These  lords  were  sent  here 
on  purpose  to  receive  me  I  Tell  the  Eight  I 
Tell  Alfonsinal  Tell  Monsignore.*  Tell 
Giuliano  1 

FiERO  de*  Medici  set  out  for  the 
French  camp  from  Pietra  Santa  on  the 
30th  October.  Although  the  winter  was 
afterwards  so  mild,  the  autumn  had  been 
severe,  and  the  roads  were  marvellously 
deep -with  snow.  All  round  Serzana  there 
extends  a  barren  country,  desolate,  and 
full  of  little  hills.  At  last  a  long  ride  of 
thirty  miles  brought  the  tired  horsemen 
in  sight  of  the  French  camp.  The  tents 
were  pitched  all  round  the  frontier  for- 
tress, a  strong  place  in  bad  repair,  which 
had  cost  the  republic  fifty  thousand  florins 
not  many  years  ago.  Serzana  was  guarded 
by  Serzanello,  a  fort  surrounded  by  great 
towers  built  on  a  steep  hill  above  the 
town  When  Piero  arrived  the  French 
were  beginning  to  bombard   Serzanello 

*  The  boy  cardinal,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  Piero*B 
hrocher,  alterwarda  Leo  X. 


with  that  strange,  improved  artillery  of 
theirs  which  caused  such  panic  in  Italy. 
The  young  man,  alone  in  the  midst  of  an 
enemy  he  had  done  his  best  to  ruin,  as- 
sailed by  visions  of  death  and  prison,  was 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  with  restrained 
terror,  and  with  the  novelty  of  his  posi- 
tion. The  French  lords  led  him  at  once 
to  the  tent  of  Charles.  Contrary  to  his 
expectations,  the  king  —  a  young  man  of 
his  own  age  —  received  him  kindly,  even 
benignly.  They  were  not  ^oing  to  kill 
him  after  all.  in  the  exquisite  relaxation 
of  his  dread,  Piero  sank  upon  his  knees 
before  the  king,  stammered  an  excuse, 
and  hung  his  handsome  head.  *'  I  will  do 
evervthing  your  Majesty  may  require  1 " 

Where  was  now  that  devotion  to  Arra- 
gon,  which  (as  he  told  Bibbiena  with  so 
proud  a  swagger)  traho  ad  immolandum  t 
Where  was  that  loyalty,  ''which  I  shall 
preserve  in  hell  itself"?  They  had  van- 
ished to  that  dim  limbo  of  generous  reso* 
lutions  where  they  would  meet  his  fealty 
to  the  republic,  his  love  of  country,  and 
his  self-sacrificing  afEection  for  his  people. 
All  these  golden  sentiments  had  com- 
pletely vanished  from  the  mind  of  Piero. 
The  warm  tent,  after  the  long,  snowy  ride, 
the  kind  reception,  so  different  from  his 
terrified  previsions,  the  amiable  friendli- 
ness of  the  French  lords,  who  showed  no 
humiliating  surprise  at  his  visit,  all  com- 
bined to  nil  him  with  a  sense  of  genial 
relieL  After  all,  Capponi  was  right: 
**  Look  at  these  French  near,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of."  Piero,  if  he  was 
afraid  at  all,  was  only  filled  with  that 
pleasant  awe  which  the  reverential  par* 
venu  experiences  when  received  on  kindly 
terms  in  aristocratic  society.  He  had  not 
quite  recovered  yet  from  the  honor  that 
the  French  had  snown  him  in  sending  St. 
Malo  and  the  king^s  herald  to  receive  nim. 
Perhaps  on  the  rack  Piero  might  have 
kept  his  word  an  hour  or  so.  It  vanished 
quite  out  of  remembrance  as  soon  as  he 
felt  the  soft  influence  of  royal  converse. 

And  this  was  the  king,  the  second 
Charlemagne,  the  marvel  of  nations,  the 
terrible  Flagellum  Dei  1  Piero,  accus* 
tomed  to  the  kind  voice,  raised  his  eyes, 
and  beheld  a  small  man  of  four-and-twenty, 
unusually  youthful  in  aspect,  with  high 
shoulders,  a  sickly  air,  and  extraordinarily 
thin,  long  legs.  He  looked  not  quite 
grown  up :  and  he  was  certainly  very  u^ly« 
with  his  large  head,  long  nose,  wine 
mouth,  and  timid,  delicate  appearance. 
His  ugliness  was,  however,  redeemed  by 
a  pair  o*  sin^^larly  beautiful  and  shining 
1  eyes,  whose  mtelligent,  kind,  straightfor- 
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ward  glance  promised  a  liberal  and  honest 
nature.  The  king  was  in  fact  both  liberal 
and  honest;  a  simple,  inconsequent,  hon- 
orable creature,  too  nonchalant  to  make 
himself  obeyed,  and  too  incapable  of  dis- 
simulation to  win  by  art  what  he  could  not 
gain  by  force.  He  was,  we  learn  from 
Comines,  '*  the  gentlest  creature  alive  ;  of 
no  great  sense,  but  of  so  good  a  nature  it 
were  imjpossible  to  find  a  kinder  creature ; 
a  vouth  but  newly  crept  out  of  the  shell/' 
This  descnption  does  not  promise  a  very 
terrible  monarch,  or  an  insidious  diplo- 
matist, but  all  the  duplicity  of  Lodovico 
11  Moro  could  not  have  gained  a  greater 
triumph  than  the  careless  good  nature  of 
Charles  achieved  over  the  flattered  Flor- 
entine. 

The  king  sat  like  a  quaint,  elfin  child  in 
bis  tent  among  his  splendid  counsellors. 
These  polite  and  courtly  people  had  rather 
a  more  decided  smile  than  usual  about 
their  pleasant  lips  as  they  glanced  towards 
Piero,  The  young  Florentine  was  sub- 
merged, drowned,  in  his  satisfaction  with 
the  king  and  with  his  own  reception.  He 
was  on  the  best  terms  with  his  friend,  the 
king  of  France.  Charles,  who  did  not 
quite  understand  the  situation,  asked  a 
great  deal  more  than  ever  he  hoped  to 
obtain  from  penitent  Florence,  thinking 
be  would  have  to  abate  his  demands  (a 
few  weeks  in  Italv  had  taught  him  how  to 
bargain),  especially  when  dealing  w^ith  a 
mercantile  person  like  Piero  de  Medici. 
He  put  forward  in  fact  an  extravagant 
requisition;  the  Florentine  troops  were 
all  to  be  dismissed  (the  troops  that  Piero 
bad  ordered  yesterday),  the  fortresses  of 
Serzana,  of  Serzanello.  Librafatto,  Pisa, 
Leghorn,  and  Pietra  Santa  were  to  be 
dehvered  to  the  king;  his  army  was  to 
have  free  passage,  and  he  was  to  receive 
a  loan  of  two  hundred  thousand  ducats. 
Now  the  French  party  of  Florence  were 
prepared  to  allow  the  king  to  lodge  in 
Pisa,  and  to  grant  him  a  free  passage,  but 
more  than  this  had  never  been  dreamed 
of  by  Savonarola  or  Capponi.  Piero,  how- 
ever, when  he  heard  the  king^s  demand, 
did  not  abate  a  jot  of  it.  Who  was  he  to 
contradict  the  king?  ("I  go,"  he  had 
said ;  "  I  go  head  down  in  iront  of  peril 
to  bring  you  back  a  welcome  message,  or 
else  to  leave  my  bones  in  the  camp  of  the 
enemy ! ")  He  immediately  agreed  to 
grant  the  whole,  yielding  the  entire  force 
and  estate  of  Florence  into  the  power  of 
France.  "  Those  that  negotiated  with  the 
said  Peter,"  says  Comines,  "have  often 
told  me,  scoffing  and  jesting  at  him,  that 
they  wondered  to  see  him  so  lightly  con- 


descend to  so  weighty  a  matter,  granting 
more  than  they  looked  for."  And  Guic- 
cardini  adds  :  "There  was  no  Frenchman 
there  that  did  not  greatly  marvel  that  Piero 
so  easily  consented  to  matters  of  so  great 
importance,  because  without  a  doubt  the 
king  would  have  accepted  very  far  infe- 
rior conditions."  But  Piero,  tne  hero  of 
fidelity,  the  new  Lorenzo,  did  not  think  of 
this.  "I  require  the  six  fortresses,  the 
dismissal  of  your  army,  free  passage,  and 
a  loan  of  two  hundred  thousand  ducats," 
repeated  the  slow,  stammering,  timid  voice 
of  the  king.    "  I  agree,"  saidPiero. 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  tent,  half 
amused,  half  painful,  a  feeling  as  if  tliey 
had  overreached  a  little  child. 

IV. 

Piero  de'  Medici  was  not  the  only 
Italian  tyrant  who  had  come  to  visit  the 
camp  ot  Charles  before  Serzana.  The 
day  after  Piero  had  arrived,  Lodovico  il 
Moro,  of  Milan,  who  had  been  called  home 
from  Piacenza  by  the  most  timely  death 
of  his  nephew,  returned,  this  time  as  Duke 
of  Milan,  to  the  tents  of  his  allies.  He 
had  not  expected  to  encounter  there  the 
ally  of  Alfonso,  the  tyrant  of  Florence, 
and  the  meeting  was  not  pleasant.  Lodo- 
vico had  an  especial  dislike  to  Piero  de* 
Medici ;  firstly,  because  Florence  pos- 
sessed the  forts  of  Pietra  Santa  and  Ser- 
zana, which  used  to  belong  to  the  Genoese, 
of  whom  Lodovico  was  the  suzerain  ;  sec- 
ondly, because  Piero  was  the  staunchest 
ally  of  Arragon  in  Italy;  and  lastly,  be- 
cause on  one  occasion  tnat  charming  fool 
had  actually  outwitted  the  wise  Lodovico 
himself.  On  this  occasion  Piero,  suspect- 
ing Lodovico  of  a  Janus  face  that  turned 
different  fronts  to  Florence  and  to  France, 
had  hidden  the  French  ambassador  behind 
a  screen  in  his  audience  chamlser,  while 
he  made  Lodovico's  ambassador  protest 
that  Charles  had  no  surer  enemy  than  his 
master.  The  French  envoy  had  been  very 
properly  scandalized,  but  mstead  of  pre- 
serving a  quiet  distrust  of  Milan,  Kin^ 
Charles  hacl  proclaimed  his  wrongs  from 
the  housetops ;  Lodovico  had  persuaded 
him  they  were  inventions  of  the  enemy, 
and  had  henceforth  vowed  an  eternal  hate 
to  Piero, 

Thus  there  was  a  personal  coolness 
between  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  head 
of  the  Florentine  republic ;  but  on  politi- 
cal grounds  their  meeting  was  still  more 
awkward.  Lodovico  il  Moro  was  a  man 
who  loved  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  He 
had  sown  dislike  and  distrust  between  the 
French  and  Florence ;  he  had  meant  the 
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Florentines  to  keep  the  troops  of  Charles 
all  the  winter  imprisoned  in  the  fastnesses 
of  their  hills.  And  when  in  the  spring 
the  king,  disgusted  with  the  Neapolitan 
enterprise,  should  return  to  France,  he 
had  hoped  to  obtain  for  himself  whatever 
places  the  French  had  gained  from  Tus- 
cany. Lodovico  had  gained  the  object 
which  had  made  him  call  the  French  into 
Italv;  he  was  Duke  of  Milan.  He  now 
wisned  no  farther  progress  for  Charles. 
He  hoped  that  the  king  might  winter  in 
Tuscany,  and  then  retire  to  France,  hav- 
ing handed  over  to  Milan  Serzana  and 
Pietra  Santa,  and  leaving  behind  an  in- 
timidated Naples,  a  plundered  Florence, 
a  triumphant  and  victorious  Milan.  Judge 
of  his  immense  displeasure  when  he  dis- 
covered that,  in  the  few  days  of  his  ab- 
sence, Piero  de*  Medici  had  delivered  to 
the  king  the  passes  of  the  Apennines. 

Lodovico  was  of  that  far-sighted  order 
of  politicians  who,  when  a  cherished 
project  fails,  have  ever  an  under-study 
ready  to  supply  its  place.  It  was  an  un- 
fortunate fact  that  nothing  .now  prevented 
Charles  from  making  himself  the  lord  of 
Italy;  but  at  any  rate  Milan  might  gain 
possession  of  the  towns  in  the  Lunigiana. 
Lodovico  went  to  Charles,  and  asked  him 
for  the  six  fortresses  which  Piero  had 
yielded  yesterday.  But  Charles,  though 
a  very  simple  and  youthful  person,  was 
not  a  fool ;  he  would  not  close  himself  in 
a  trap  in  the  south  of  Italy  with  all  the 
passes  homeward  shut  behind  him.  He 
answered  Lodovico  that  he  preferred  to 
keep  the  fortresses,  at  least  until  after  his 
return  from  Naples.  The  Duke  of  Milan 
was  a  grave  and  modest  man,  quiet  in 
manner  and  majestic,  never  irascible  or 
angry;  he  feigned  to  agree  with  his  ally 
the  King  of  France.  Yes,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  wiser  for  Charles  to  keep  the 
passes ;  meanwhile,  he  would  pay  the 
thirty  thousand  ducats  due  for  the  investi- 
ture of  Genoa. 

But  notwithstanding  his  beautiful  man- 
ners, the  Duke  of  Milan  did  not  smile 
when,  in  the  king^s  camp,  he  encountered 
the  man  who  had  spoiled  all  his  well- 
considered  policy.  He  had  left  Milan  at 
an  awkward  moment  in  order  to  get  the 
promise  of  Serzana  and  Pietra  Santa. 
The  king  had  promised  him  nothing ;  had 
got  beyond  his  reach,  had  just  cost  him 
thirty  thousand  ducats;  and  all  this  was 
the  fault  of  Piero.  The  young  Florentine 
saw  the  look  of  irritation  on  Lodovico^s 
face,  and  in  his  eternal  self-preoccupation 
he  thought  it  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
received  no  official  welcome  into  Tuscany. 


**I  rode  out  to  meet  you  yesterday,*' 
cried  Piero,  "but  I  could  not  find  you 
anywhere.  You  must  have  missed  the 
way  I  ** 

"  It  is  true,  young  man,"  said  Lodovico, 
in  his  grave,  sinister  voice,  "it  is  true 
that  one  of  us  has  missed  the  way.  But 
it  is  possible  ihsit you  may  be  the  man.'* 

Charles  —  looking  on,  understanding 
little,  thinking  far  more  of  the  falcon  on 
his  wrist  than  of  the  manoeuvres  and  in- 
trigues of  these  Italians  —  Charles  was  no 
match  for  either  of  these  men.  And  yet, 
in  coming  to  his  camp,  each  of  them  had 
missed  tlie  way.  Had  the  merciful  cur- 
tain of  the  future  been  for  a  moment  lifted 
on  that  evening,  either  had  certainly  gone 
mad  with  terror  to  see  to  what  end  that 
mistaken  path  should  lead  them.  What 
is  this?  An  old  French  street,  surging 
with  an  eager  mob,  through  which  there 
jostles  a  long  line  of  guards  and  arch- 
ers; in  their  midst  a  tall  man,  dressed 
in  black  camlet,  seated  on  a  mule.  In  his 
hands  he  holds  his  biretta,  and  lifts  up, 
unshaded,  his  pale,  courageous  face,  show- 
ing in  all  his  bearing  a  great  contempt  of 
death.  It  is  Lodovico,  Duke  of  Milan, 
riding  to  his  cage  at  Loches. 

And  there,  in  the  rapidly  running  Gari- 
gliano,  where  the  French  soldiery  are 
struggling  in  their  all  too  hasty  flight, 
that  dead,  cornel v  face,  swirled  here  and 
there  by  the  dart,  washing  waters  —  that 
is  the  face  of  Piero  de'  Medici. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet ;  a  little  longer 
the  cunning  Lodovico  and  the  empty- 
headed  Medici  have  still  their  parts  to 
play,  and  for  the  next  few  days  the  part  of 
Piero  is  no  easy  one.  He  has  to  answer 
to  Florence  for  having  delivered  her, 
without  her  own  consent,  into  the  hands 
of  the  French. 

For  the  Signory  were  still  in  ignorance 
of  this  sad  disposal  of  their  fate.  So  soon 
as  they  discovered  the  flight  of  Piero  they 
sent  off  seven  envoys  to  the  camp  of 
Charles  to  treat  with  the  king,  "  with 
Piero  or  without  Piero,"  and  to  express 
the  thanks  of  Florence  for  his  honorable 
welcome  accorded  "to  our  fellow-citizen, 
Piero  de'  Medici."  When  the  seven  Flor- 
entine negotiators  arrived  at  the  French 
camp  they  found  the  French  had  been 
three  days  already  in  Serzana  and  Serza- 
nello  ;  they  found  that  their  fellow-citizen 
had  dispossessed  them  of  all  that  they 
had  gained  in  a  hundred  years  or  more 
—  of  Serzana,  their  frontier  town  ;  Pietra 
Santa,  which  had  cost  them  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  thousand  ducats  and  a  two 
months*  sieee ;  of  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  the 
two  eves  of  Florence,  her  seaports,  with- 
out wnich  her  commerce  were  impossible ; 
and  he  had  promised,  in  the  name  of  the 
republic,  the  extravagant  subsidy  of  two 
hundred  thousand  ducats  I 

Before  the  bad  news  could  reach  home 
the  Signory  had  sent  ofiF  a  second  em- 
bassy of  five;  Tanai  dei  Nerli,  Savona- 
rola, Capponi,  and  two  other  staunch 
republicans,  Guelphs  and  democrats,  the 
leaders  of  the  French  party.  They  arrived 
to  discover  in  their  late  opponent  a  more 
disastrous  friend,  so  French  that  he  had 
ceased  to  be  Florentine  at  all.  Capponi 
then  and  there  determined  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  the  Medici  in  Florence. 
Savonarola  spoke  words  of  traeic  warning 
to  the  astonished  king:  **  If  thou  respect 
not  Florence,  God  shall  whip  thee  with  his 
whips  and  scourges.**  But  no  eloquence 
and  no  resolve  could  change  the  fact  that 
the  French  were  in  the  fortresses. 

So  the  twelve  ambassadors  mournfully 
set  their  face  homewards ;  and  Piero  also 
returned  to  Florence  —  Piero,  brilliant, 
presumptuous,  arrogant  as  ever.  There 
was  no  sign  of  shame  or  sorrow  about 
him;  but  even  he  could  notice  the  cold 
reception  of  the  people.  Every  man 
frowned  upon  him  as  he  passed  along 
the  streets  ;  they  murmured  together  and 
talked  of  banishment 

It  was  the  8th  of  November  when  he 
came  home  to  Florence.  On  the  morning 
of  the  9th  he  rode  to  the  Piazza  with  his 
ordinary  guard  to  announce  the  king*s 
coming,  but  when  he  knocked  at  the  ^ate 
of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  young  Nerli  re- 
fused to  let  him  in  unless  he  sent  away 
his  soldierv.  Piero,  indignant  at  this  be- 
havior, roae  home  again  and  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  his  wife's  brother,  Pa^olo  Orsini, 
captain  of  the  horse,  to  bid  him  lead  the 
troops  at  once  to  Florence.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  streets  the  ominous  cry  of  "Lib- 
erty, liberty  I "  gathered  and  grew.  All 
the  adventurous  temper  of  Piero  de*  Me- 
dici was  roused.  Without  waiting  for  the 
troops,  he  armed  himself  and  a  few  ser- 
vants, and  rushed  cavalcading  along  the 
hostile  streets,  crying  out  the  rallying  cry 
of  his  family,  "  Palle  !  Palle  1 "  But  every- 
where  he  was  met  with  sullen  silence  — 
silence  that  gradually  broke  into  a  roar  of 
disapproval,  a  shout  of  Liber td  /  By  the 
time  Orsini  and  the  soldiers  came,  Piero 


was  glad  of  their  assistance,  not  to  quell 
the  disaffected  Florentines,  but  to  escape 
from  a  town  in  open  mutiny.  They  left 
the  women  behind  in  the  great-  house  in 
Via  Larga,  and,  accompanied  by  a  few 
cavaliers,  the  three  young  Medici  fied 
from  their  city.  Piero  rode  in  the  middle, 
disguised  as  a  monk.  It  was  the  second 
time  in  fourteen  days  that  he  had  secretly 
escaped  from  Florence. 

When  the  sun  rose  on  the  loth  of  No- 
vember, Florence  was  in  deed,  as  well  as 
in  name,  a  republic.  Piero  was  a  fugitive 
in  reproachful  Bologna,  a  price  of  fivt 
thousand  ducats  on  bis  head.  Nor  ever 
again,  in  the  ten  remaining  years  of  his 
life,  did  he  re-enter  Florence ;  and  when 
his  brothers,  seventeen  years  after,  were 
readmitted  to  their  ancient  home,  it  was 
through  the  blood  of  Prato  that  they 
wadea  into  Florence. 

Florence  would  brave  any  danger  rather 
than  receive  the  Medici.  When  King 
Charles,  a  few  days  after  the  escape  ol 
Piero,  made  a  brave  stand  for  his  guest  of 
Serzana,  the  Florentines  threatened  him 
with  open  war.'  "You  can  sound  your 
trumpets,"  said  Piero  Capponi ;  "  I  will 
ring  my  bells.**  Charles  looked  out  of  the 
window  at  the  narrow  streets,  at  the  sol- 
emn, strong-walled  city  that,  at  the  sound 
of  the  tocsin^  became  a  mysterious  and 
terrible  ambush,  raining  death  from  every 
window,  shooting  unsuspected  sallies 
along  the  tortuous  streets.  He  understood 
that  a  plain  French  soldier  could  not  deal 
with  such  an  enemy  as  this.  "  Take  off 
the  price  upon  his  head,"  he  declared, 
"  and  1  will  say  no  more.** 

Nevertheless,  had  Piero  gone  at  once  to 
Charles  instead  of  to  Bologna,  the  king 
might  have  forced  him  back  on  Florence. 
But  the  young  man  fled  from  Bologna  to 
Venice  ;  and  when  King  Charles  sent  him 
a  message  and  bade  him  come  to  his 
camp,  Piero  refused  to  stir.  Piero  Cap- 
poni, he  said,  had  told  him  the  French 
king  meant  only  to  betray  him.  Piero 
Capponi  was  at  least  resolved  that  his 
namesake  should  no  more  betray  the  city, 
and  by  his  persuasions  the  Medicean 
Piero  remained  at  Venice.  "There  I 
often  saw  him,"  wrote  Comines,  "and  he 
discoursed  to  me  at  large  of  all  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  I,  as  well  as  I  could,  com- 
forted him.  Methought  him  a  man  of  no 
great  stu£E  or  sense.** 

A.  Mary  F.  Robinson. 
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Book  V.  —  The  Depths  Unfolix 

CHAPTEk  IV, 

The  most  serious  result  of  the  fire 
proved  to  be  its  e£Eect  upoa  Algernon 
Gathers.  When,  after  a  few  hours^  sleep 
snatched  in  an  armchair  of  the  hotel,  or 
rather  fifth-rate  inn,  to  which  they  had 
migrated,  the  colonel  went  to  enquire  after 
Lady  Eleanor,  he  was  startled  to  find  her 
standing  fully  dressed  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  her  white  face  and  purple-lidded 
eyes  showing  that  she  had  not  even  tried 
to  find  repose.  Her  husband,  she  told 
him,  had  been  seized  with  violent  haemor- 
rhage about  an  hour  before.  The  apothe- 
carv  of  the  village  was  with  him,  and  she 
had  telegraphed  to  their  own  doctor  at 
Mentone,  imploring  him  to  come  without 
delay,  and  was  momentarily  expecting  his 
answer. 

*'  He  has  had  attacks  like  this  before/' 
she  said ;  **  but  never,  I  think,  so  bad. 
The  worst  is  that  there  seems  no  provi- 
sion for  illness  here.  If  we  were  at  Spezia 
or  anywhere  where  English  medicines  are 
.  to  be  had,  »t  would  make  all  the  difference. 
I  know  what  to  get,  but  they  seem  to  have 
nothing  here,  and  he  cannot  possibly  be 
moved  at  present." 

John  at  once  offered  to  start  off,  either 
to  Florence  or  Genoa,  and  bring  back 
whatever  was  required,  reproaching  him- 
self for  having  slept  so  long.  The  sug- 
gestion was  eagerly  caught  at,  and  half  an 
hour  afterwards  he  departed  with  a  long 
list  of  indispensables  for  the  whole  party. 

There  was  so  much  to  do  that  he  tound 
it  impossible  to  return  the  same  night, 
and  when  he  did  get  back,  he  found  that 
Dr.  Mulligan  had  meantime  arrived.  He 
more  than  confirmed  the  view  that  Lady 
Eleanor  had  taken  of  her  husband's  attack, 
and  at  her  entreaty  agreed  to  remain  with 
them ;  the  Mentone  season  was  at  an  end, 
and  his  patients  dispersed,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  afford  the  time. 

He  was  a  genial  little  man,  "very  Irish," 
his  friends  said,  and  an  old  friend  of  the 
Gatherses.  This  statement,  by  the  way, 
requires  some  rectification,  Dr.  MulliganS 
opinion  of  his  patient  not  being  much 
more  flattering  than  John  Lawrence's  own. 
To  make  up,  he  was  a  sworn  adorer  of 
Lady  Eleanor ;  had  been,  he  declared,  ever 
since,  a  little  girl  of  thirteen,  she  had  first 
come  to  Mentone  with  Lady  Mordaunt. 

If  Algernon  Gathers  was  difficult  to 


manage  while  he  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  well,  it  may  be  imagined  that  he 
was  not  less  so  now  tnat  he  was  prostrated. 
A  sick  man  has  privileges,  but  even  a  sick 
man  may  exceed  them.  Dr.  Mulligan  used 
to  come  raging  into  the  room  where  John 
Lawrence  sat  dawdling  over  a  newspaper, 
and  perform  a  sort  of  jig  or  war-dance  to 
work  off  the  steam  of  his  indignation. 
Mile.  Riaz  had  happily  disappeared,  to  all 
appearance,  into  air,  for  nothmg  had  been 
heard  of  her  since  the  night  of  the  fire. 
Another  comfort  was  that  the  landlord  of 
their  inn  proved  to  be  a  person  of  some 
resource,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  carU 
bianchd  did  wonders  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving the  comfort  of  the  party.  Some 
alleviation  was  certainly  needed,  for  Al- 
l^ernon  Gathers  left  little  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  increasing  difficulties.  He 
refused  to  have  a  nurse,  or  to  allow  any 
of  the  servants  to  attend  him,  so  that  all 
attendance  fell  upon  the  doctor  and  Lady 
Eleanor.  To  make  matters  worse,  his 
chronic,  but  usually  suppressed,  irritation 
against  his  wife  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
risen  to  the  point  of  acuteness.  He  could 
not  refuse  her  help,  for  he  was  wholly 
dependent  upon  her.  She  supported  him 
for  hours  ;  tanned  him  to  sleep ;  read  to 
him  when  he  was  disposed  to  listen ;  put 
aside  all  other  occupations,  refusing  even 
Jan's  company,  in  order  to  concentrate 
herself  upon  him.  Nothing,  however, 
seemed  or  any  avail.  It  was  as  if  some 
lurking  animosity  had  suddenly  sprung 
into  venomous  lite;  his  reception  of  her, 
his  tone,  his  very  looks  being  marked  by 
a  bitterness  which  startled  even  those 
who,  like  Dr.  Mulligan,  were  not  prepared 
to  expect  any  marked  consideration  in 
that  direction. 

Lady  Eleanor  herself  took  it  very  quiet« 
ly ;  quite,  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  course* 
In  the  largeness  of  his  unoccupied  leisure 
John  Lawrence's  thoughts  wandered  a 
good  deal  round  the  subject  of  her  point 
of  view,  round  the  secret  of  that  matchless 
endurance  of  hers.  Did  she  fix  her  mind 
so  exclusively  upon  the  fact  of  her  hus- 
band's physicil  condition  that  everything 
else  became,  as  it  were,  a  detail,  a  mere 
symptom,  more  or  less  acute,  but  devoid 
of  any  personal  bearing  ? 

Meanwhile  she  seemed  to  him  to  be 
visibly  growing  paler  and  more  shadowy ; 
she  lost  appetite,  and  failed  to  sleep,  even 
when  she  allowed  herself  time  to  do  so. 
Dr.  Mulligan  professed  alarm.  Her  con- 
stitution, he  owned,  was  magnificent,  bnt 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  even  a 
magnificent  constitution  declines  to  be 
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poshed.  One  day  John  Lawrence  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate.  He  didn't  know  if 
she  was  aware  of  it,  but  she  was  wearing 
herself  to  death,  he  said,  anv  one  could 
see  it.  She  ought,  if  only  tor  her  chil- 
dren's sake,  to  let  the  servants  do  what 
they  could.  What  object  was  there  in  kill- 
ing herself  ? 

She  cut  his  remonstrance  short  at  the 
first  word,  with  a  peremptoriness  new  to 
their  intercourse. 

•*  You  don*t  understand  I  They  could 
do  nothing — absolutely  nothing!*'  she 
exclaimed  impatiently.  "  Only  people 
who  have  either  themselves  hiehly  strung 
temperaments,  or  who  have  lived  with 
those  that  have,  can  understand  the  suffer- 
ing which  any  jar,  the  slightest  possible 
carelessness,  entails.  People  with  ordi- 
nary nerves,  people  who  are  always  well 
and  strong,  cannot  be  expected  to  under- 
stand. I  don't  suppose  you  can  even 
imagine  how  Algernon  feels.  I  shouldn't 
myself,  only  that  I  have  been  studying 
him  so  long.  It  is  ridiculous  to  try  to 
judge  other  people  by  our  own  utterly  dif- 
ferent s.'^nsations.  As  ridiculous  as  it 
would  be  for  a  horse  or  a  dog  to  pretend 
to  anderstand  the  feelings  of  a  bird.  How 
could  they  ?  " 

John  Lawrence  felt  snubbed.  He  was 
not  conscious  of  such  an  outrageous  de- 
gree of  robustness  as  to  be  utterly  de- 
barred from  understanding  how  more  sen- 
sitive natures  feel.  He  felt  aggrieved  too, 
as  we  all  do,  at  bein^  relegated  to  a  con- 
dition of  brutal  healthfulness,  put  into  the 
category  of  those  stolid  ones  who  are  un- 
able to  understand  the  very  alphabet  of 
the  pangs  which  more  sensitive  spirits 
endure  from  the  fetters  of  the  flesh. 
"Why  must  Algernon  Gathers  monopo- 
lize all  the  sensitiveness  as  well  as  all 
the  care  ?  "  he  said  to  himself  irritably. 

Lady  Eleanor  had  gone  back  to  her 
husband's  room,  after  that  crushing  rejoin- 
der about  the  colonel's  healthfulness,  so 
that  he  was  left  with  the  uncomfortable 
impression  of  having  displeased  her,  with- 
out being  able  to  say  how  or  whv.  That 
there  was  something  penitential  in  the 
outburst  he  had  a  pretty  clear  notion, 
though  like  young  Mordaunt  he  felt  puz- 
zled how  the  need  for  such  a  sentiment 
could  have  arisen  even  in  the  most  wifely 
breast.  He  understood,  in  short,  more 
than  he  did  at  first,  but  he  was  a  long  way 
still  from  understanding  that  the  mere  fact 
of  change  brings  with  it  to  some  minds  a 
sense  of  treason ;  that  the  descent  from 
a  love  that  knows  no  flaw,  to  first  unwill- 
ing criticism,  and  finally  a  woeful  open- 
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eyed  vision,  is  a  pain  beside  which  any 
other  pain  is,  to  natures  like  Eleanor 
Gathers 's,  a  kind  of  gladness. 

He  had  not  many  opportunities  for 
ascertaining  this  or  anjihing  else  just 
then,  for  they  hardly  ever  met  Why  he 
remained  on  ne  could  not  imagine,  except 
that  having  stayed  so  long  it  seemed  ridic- 
ulous to  go  now.  He  might  be  wanted, 
be  said  to  himself.  His  principal  occu 
pation  was  to  wander  along  the  shore, 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  company 
with  Jan.  That  self-reliant  smuU  person- 
age was  a  great  resource,  and  helped  to 
tide  over  many  otherwise  unendurable 
hours.  Her  reasonableness  was  really 
extraordinary,  indeed  if  all  children  were 
like  her  the  rights  of  the  citizen  might,  it 
seemed  to  him,  fairly  date— -as  some  the- 
orists hold  that  it  ought — from  the  mature 
age  of  five. 

In  the  end,  his  stay  at  Viareggio  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  close.  One  morning 
he  received  a  message  from  Lady  Eleanor 
asking  him  to  go  to  Uieir  sitting-room  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  When  he  did 
so  she  silendy  put  a  telegram  into  his 
hands.  It  was  very  short,  and  worded 
like  most  of  its  species  with  maddening 
indefiniteness,  but  the  upshot  was  su£ 
ciently  clear.  Lady  Mordaunt  was  ill; 
had  been  seized  with  a  sudden  attack; 
kind  unspecified. 

He  looked  up  at  her,  and  her  eyes  met 
his  with  a  glance  of  despair.  **What 
are  we  to  do?"  she  said.  "If  only  I 
could  go  —  but  it  is  impossible.  Alger- 
non could  not  be  left  for  a  day,  and  to  get 
there  and  back  one  would  require  a  week 
at  least.  What  can  it  be  ?  She  was  per- 
fectly well  when  she  wrote  last.  At  least 
she  seemed  to  be,  but  then  she  is  so  un- 
selfish ;  she  would  be  sure  to  put  the  best 
face  on  anything  for  fear  of  alarming  me. 
Gan  it  —  ao  you  think  they  can  mean  a 
stroke  ?    That  is  what  I  fear  most." 

He  shook  his  head.  **  It  isdifiicult  to 
say.  It  might  be  anything,  judging  by 
that  thing  I  ^  touching  the  telegram  witn 
an  indignant  finger.  **At  any  rate  we 
shall  have  no  peace  till  we  know  the  truth. 
There  is  a  train  to  Genoa  at  four,  and  I 
can  catch  the  through  mail  to  Paris.    I 

would  have  gone  before,  only "  he 

left  his  sentence  unfinished. 

•*  Only  that  we  —  I  kept  you,"  she  said 
self-reproachfuUy.  "Yes,  and  it  would 
have  been  such  an  enjoyment  to  her  to 
have  had  you,  and  now,  perhaps  it  is 
too  —  "  She  also  did  not  finish  her  sen- 
tence. 

"  One  is  so  horribly  selfish,"  she  went 
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on  after  a  minute,  "  sometimes  one  catches 
a  glimpse  of  it,  and  it  frightens  one. 
One^s  own  little  troubles  filT  the  whole 
horizon  until  nothing  else  seems  to  mat- 
ter." 

*^  I  don't  think  your  troubles  are  so  par- 
ticularly little,"  he  answered. 

'*I  have  not  been  as  eood  to  her — to 
my  grandmother  —  as  f  ought  to  have 
been,"  she  went  on  unheedingly.    "We 

fot  astray  in  our  sympathies  once,  and  it 
as  never  been  right  between  us  since. 
And  yet  I  love  her — more  than  I  can 
say.  She  has  always  stood  to  me  as  the 
type  of  all  that  is  truest,  best,  strongest. 
She  would  never  have  done  anything  that 
she  could  reproach  herself  with." 

**  She  loves  you  better  than  anything  in 
the  world,  of  that  you  may  be  sure,^'  he 
answered  quickly.  "  She  has  always  done 
so." 

"  I  know.  I  believe  it  She  is  fond  of 
you,  too,  fonder,  I  think,  —  though  it 
seems  wrong  to  say  so —  than  of  my 
father.  Yes,  yes,  you  must  go,  there  can 
be  no  question  about  it.  Oh,  if  only  I 
could !  '^ 

He  lost  no  time,  but  started  the  same 
afternoon,  arriving  the  following  one  at 
Paris,  and  the  morning  after  that  in  Lon- 
don. There  he  went  to  the  Helversdales' 
house  to  ask  for  the  latest  news,  and 
heard  that  Lord  Helversdale  had  gone 
down  to  Devonshire  immediately  upon 
receipt  of  the  tidings.  The  intelligence 
made  him  feel  slightly  uncomfortable, 
though,  obviouslv,  he  could  have  expected 
nothmg  else.  His  own  relations  with 
Lady  Mordaunt  had  always  been  so  close, 
even  when  they  were,  geographically 
speaking,  far  apart,  that  he  found  it  dim- 
cult  at  times  to  realize  that  there  was  not 
in  point  of  fact  a  drop  of  blood  between 
them.  Might  not  his  hurrying  to  the  spot 
at  the  first  news  of  her  illness  seem  to  her 
son  an  intrusion,  the  more  so  as  she  would 
not  be  able,  probably,  to  give  expression 
to  her  own  wishes?  Happily,  there  was 
always,  he  reflected,  his  own  little  Colt's 
Head  cottage  at  hand,  whose  neighbor- 
hood gave  a  justification  to  his  sudden 
appearance. 

He  was  too  anxious  to  go  there  in  the 
first  instance,  so  hired  a  fiy  at  the  station, 
and  drove  to  Mordaunt,  stopping  the  vehi- 
cle in  the  avenue  and  sending  it  on  to 
Colt's  Head  with  his  luggage. 

The  door  was  opened  to  him  by  old 
Crockett,  w^ho  almost  burst  into  tears  of 
joy  at  the  sight  of  him. 

The  "O  major!"  and  the  "How  is 
she,  Crockett  ?  "  came  together. 


"No  worse,  thank  Godl  The  women 
say  better,  but  I  don't  go  by  thim.  My 
lord  came  two  nights  ago." 

"  Yes,  I  know.^ 

He  was  stepping  into  the  house  as  nat- 
urally as  a  son  might  have  done,  but  at 
this  mtimation  stopped  and  hesitated.  If 
Lord  Helversdale  was  there,  what  occa- 
sion was  there  for  any  one  else  ?  What 
claim  had  he  to  do  more  than  inquire  at 
the  door  like  any  other  stranger  ? 

But  Crockett,  who  had  expected  him  to 
go  in,  was  not  prepared  to  see  him  depart 
in  this  summary  fashion. 

"I'll  let  my  lord  know  you're  here, 
major.  He  is  only  in  her  ladyship's  sit- 
ting-room." 

"  No,  better  not,"  he  said  hastily.  "  I 
only  csdled  to  inquire.  I'll  come  back  to- 
morrow.   Don't  disturb  him." 

He  lingered,  however,  loath  to  turn  his 
back. 

"  Do  you  know  what  the  doctors  think 
as  to  how  the  attack  originated,  Crock- 
ett ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  should  know,  for  I  was 
there  at  the  time  and  heard.  It  were  a 
slight  stroke,  that's  what  the  doctor  said. 
A  very  slight  stroke,  mind  you,  in  fact, 
except  to  yourself,  which  is  as  good  as 
one  of  the  family,  I  shouldn't  let  on  as 
it  were  a  stroke  at  all.  Her  ladyship, 
she  were  as  usual  of  Tuesday,  and  on 
the  Wednesday  morning  —  that  is  last 
Wednesday — she  were  a-coming  down 
the  stairs  after  breakfast,  and  I  was  a 
waiting  for  her  at  the  bottom,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  she  says, '  Come  here,  Crockett ' 

—  just  as  quiet  as  I'm  a-speaking  to  you, 
sir,  not  a  bit  of  screaming  —  her  ladyship 
isn't  that  sort,  not  if  it  was  ever  so.  So  I 
run  up  as  quick  as  I  could,  and  she  were 
standing  and  holding  on  by  the  banisters, 
which  is  a  thing  she  never  done  when  she 
was  well.  Ana,  '  Crockett,  take  hold  of 
my  arm,'  says  she, '  not  that  one,  you  stu- 

Eid  old  man'  —  for  I  was  a-going  to  take 
er  by  the  right  hand.    *  Here,  this  other  ' 

—  just  like  that  —  sharp  and  natural,  you 
know,  major.  So  I  helps  her  down  to  the 
next  flat,  and  by  that  time  her  own  woman, 
Mrs.  Mason,  had  come  running  from  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  she  just  sat  in  the 
chair  I  put  for  her,  and  trembled  a  little, 
and  her  mouth,  I  noticed,  gave  a  little 
twitch  of  the  rieht  side  like  this.  And 
then, '  Send  for  Doctor  Ducket,'  says  her 
ladyship,  and  after  that  not  another  word 
till  the  doctor  come.  But  she  has  been 
talking  the  last  two  days,  Mrs.  Mason 
says,  almost  as  well  as  ever.  She  seen 
my  lord  yesterday." 
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'*  Yes,  I  heard  in  London  he  had  come 
down.  I  suppose  there *s  nothing  I  can 
do,  is  there,  Crockett?"  the  colonel  said 
wistfully,  reluctant  to  leave  though  reso- 
lute not  to  go  in. 

♦*Well,  sir,  as  to  doing,  I  don't  know. 
Doctor  Ducket,  he  does  be  here  every 
day,  and  most  of  the  day  too,  very  atten- 
tive he  is  I  will  say,  though  too  young,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  for  a  doctor,  at  least 
for  ladies  like  her  ladyship.  He  have 
sent  in  a  nurse  from  the  institootion  — 
convalescent  hospital  they  call  it,  at  Pink- 
erton  — a  starchv,  high-Churchy  body  with 
a  white  cap  ana  a  pinbefore,  out  a  well- 
mannered  young  person  enough.  And 
then  there^s  me,"  Crocket  added  with  a 
sense  that  this  said,  everything  was  said 
that  any  one  could  possibly  desire. 
**  There's  Mrs.  Mason,  too,  and  the  other 
woman  servants  in  course,"  he  went  on  in 
a  tone  suitable  to  the  descent ;  **and  now 
there's  my  lord." 

'- 1  see.  Well,  I  shall  be  at  hand,  Crock- 
ett. I  shall  be  at  Colt's  Head  for  the 
present,  so  if  there  is  any  question  of  Lady 
Mordaunt's  liking  to  see  me  vou'll  send 
over  at  once,  won't  you?  Ill  be  here 
to-morrow,  in  any  case.    Good-day." 

He  walked  back  slowly  along  the  well- 
known  track,  once  so  familiar  to  his  feet, 
now  so  long  untrodden  by  them.  It  had 
altered  wonderfully  little.  The  trees  in 
the  park  looked  just  as  dilapidated,  the 
stretches  of  bracken  the  same,  or  only  a 
little  larger.  Outside  the  lodge  gates,  the 
small  details  of  field  and  copse  were  un- 
changed. There  were  pale-green  oats  be- 
ginning to  rise  in  the  field  edged  with 
alders,  which  in  his  time  had  always  been 
dedicated  to  potatoes.  The  hedges  too 
were  perhaps  more  closely  pared  than 
formerly,  showing  that  the  agricultural 
schoolmaster  was  abroad,  even  in  this 
Ultima  Thule  of  husbandry,  but  that  was 
about  all. 

He  had  left  the  park,  and  had  begun  to 
mount  the  hill  which  led  to  his  own  abode 
when  —  almost  before  he  was  prepared  for 
It  —  there  burst  upon  him  over  the  nearest 
headland  a  sudden  sweep  of  Atlantic  — 

frey,  white-crested,  illimitable.  He  caught 
is  breath  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  All 
the  old  excitement,  the  old  spontaneous 
thrill  came  back,  as  ghosts  come  back  to 
their  former  homes.  To  him  the  vision 
meant  more  than  to  most  people,  even  of 
those  who  love  it  best.  Every  hope,  am- 
bition, dream  of  his  whole  vouth  seemed 
entangled  in  that  sweep  of  grey  hollows 
and  dancing  summits.  He  had  turned 
bis  back  on  them  and  given  himself  up  to 


other  work,  but  the  old  hankering  was 
still  alive  and  keen,  keen  as  first  love,  not 
to  be  obliterated  by  any  length  of  sober 
domesticity. 

A  little  of  that  proprietary  discomfort 
which  to  many  an  indifferently  endowed 
landowner  is  tne  most  familiar  of  mental 
states,  awoke  when  he  reached  the  trian- 
gular bit  of  earth  which  called  him  lord, 
and  saw  its  stone-bestrewn  surface,  thistle- 
grown  grass,  and  dilapidated  fences,  signs 
and  symptoms  of  a  master's  absence.  It 
was  not  a  very  acute  sensation,  for  the 
spot  was  too  small  and  inherently  desolate 
to  admit  of  much  proprietorial  vanity,  and 
therefore  of  its  converse.  The  principal 
impression  was  a  certain  self-reproach  as 
regards  his  uncle.  It  seemed  a  lack  of 
respect  to  that  worthy  tar's  memory  to 
allow  his  bequest  to  get  more  dilapidated 
and  sea  washed  than  was  inevitable. 

The  smile,  half  derisive,  half  affection- 
ate, of  a  man  who  has  seen  many  lands 
and  inhabited  many  houses  rose  to  his 
lips  as  he  entered  tne  diminutive  abode, 
and  walked  round  its  tiny  rooms,  with 
their  ridiculous  suggestiveness  of  being 
upon  the  water  rather  than  dry  land;  a 
lightship,  hooked  to  a  rock,  incapable  of 
going  to  sea,  yet  with  all  the  disabilities 
and  inconveniences  incident  to  a  seafaring 
existence. 

His  former  retainer,  Phil  Judd,  had 
long  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  however 
seasoned,  and  his  place  was  imperfectly 
filled  by  a  one-armed  and  wooden -faced 
pensioner,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  been 
put  in  to  take  care  of  the  cottage,  dust  the 
furniture,  and  rub  off  the  sea-rust,  which 
accrued  to  every  fragment  of  its  ironwork. 
That  this  duty  nad  been  inefficiently  per- 
formed was  evident  from  the  rusty,  orine- 
saturated  condition  of  everything  toucha- 
ble and  smellable.  The  colonel  did  not 
waste  time  in  remonstrating,  however. 
The  pensioner  was  a  stop-gap,  and  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  stop-gaps  to  be  par- 
ticularly efficient.  He  contented  himself 
with  escaping  from  his  society  as  speedily 
as  might  oe,  after  bolting  down  an  impos- 
sible mutton-chop,  half  cinders,  half  raw 
meat,  prepared  for  him  by  the  wife. 

He  spent  the  afternoon  in  wandering 
about  his  old  haunts,  first  clambering 
down,  with  a  boyish  sense  of  adventure, 
the  nearly  perpendicular  bit  of  cliff  below 
the  house,  a  familiar  short  cut  which  had 
been  a  daily  excitement  in  his  own  early 
days,  and  one  which  Elly  Mordaunt  too 
had  delighted  in.  It  was  extraordinary 
how  vividly  present  she  was  to  him  —  as 
much  so  It  seemed  as  though  she  were 
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walking  and  breathine;  beside  him  —  not 
Lady  Eleanor,  but  little  EUy  Mordaunt  at 
twelve  years  old  —  Elly,  with  her  hair 
blown  backward  in  a  dense  brown  tangle 
—  Elly,  with  big  eyes  fixed  inquirin^y, 
eagerly,  disapprovingly  upon  his  face  — 
Elly,  scrambling  down  break-neck  places 
like  a  goat — Elly,  with  shoes  and  stock- 
ings on,  paddling  in  the  sea !  There  were 
a  hundred  Ellvs,  each  more  vivid,  more 
lifelike,  more  forcibly  present  to  his  vis- 
ion than  that  sad-faced  woman  Lady 
Eleanor  Gathers,  whom  he  had  parted 
wi th  at  Viareggio  three  days  before.  Lady 
Mordaunt,  too.  The  one  idea  of  neces- 
sity called  up  the  other.  How  good  she 
had  always  been  to  him  !  how  tender,  help- 
ful, motherly !  He  began  to  think  that  he 
had.  been  a  fool  in  turning  away  without 
making  sure  whether  she  might  not  have 
been  willing  to  see  him.  What  was  Lord 
Helversdale  that  he  should  hesitate  on 
his  account?  He  would  go  again,  he  re- 
solved, and  if  she  were  willing  to  see  him, 
see  her  he  would,  if  twenty  sons  were  in 
the  way.  He  was  actually  starting  the 
following  morning  when  a  messenger  ap- 
peared on  horseback.  Lady  Mordaunt 
had  heard  of  his  being  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  was  anxious  to  see  him.  He 
sent  word  that  he  would  be  with  her  with- 
out delay,  and  set  out  at  once. 

CHAPTER  V. 

He  was  expected.  Crockett  had  the 
door  open  before  there  was  time  for  him 
to  rin^,  and  motioned  him  to  enter,  with 
the  air  of  one  receiving  an  ambassador 
whose  credentials  have  been  inspected  and 
approved. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  the  sitting- 
room  before  the  door  opened,  and  Lady 
Mordaunt*s  maid,  who,  like  Crockett,  had 
been  with  her  from  time  immemorial,  en- 
tered and  begged  him  to  come  up-stairs. 
Her  mistress  was  better,  she  said,  out  still 
very  weak;  the  doctor  particularly  de- 
sired, that  she  should  hot  excite  or  over- 
tire  herself. 

Lady  Mordaunt  was-  not  in  bed  as  he 
expected  to  find  her,  but  lying  upon  a 
large  chintz-covered  sofa,  drawn  near 
enough  to  tlie  window  to  enable  her  to 
look  out  at  the  park.  Her  face  was  in 
this  direction  when  he  came  in,  but  she 
turned  it  to  him  instantly,  the  old  kindly, 
whimsical,  queenly  face.  She  gave  him 
her  hand,  the  left  one,  the  other,  he  no- 
ticed, being  wrapped  in  a  shawl. 

"  Well,  John.  So  this  is  really  John  at 
last!    It  was  necessary  for  me  to  die 


though  in  order  to  bring  you,  you  heart- 
less John,"  she  said,  smiling. 

"  Don't  say  that.    You  are  better  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  am  better.  I  am  back,  that  is 
to  say  a  few  inches.  I  shall  slip  over  the 
edge  before  very  long,  but  it  will  not  be 
to3ay  or  to-morrow.  She  paused,  and 
again  glanced  out  of  the  window  at  the 
small  leaves  unfolding  themselves  upon 
an  elm-tree ;  at  the  rooks  flying  low  over 
the  grass ;  at  the  great  clouds  floating  like 
white-sailed  galleons  to  the  west  The 
window  was  high  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  sea,  ana  it  was  towards  it  her  eyes 
turned.  A  violet  shadow  was  careering 
towards  them,  swallowing  up  the  light  be- 
fore it.  "A  good  old  world,  isn't  it  ?  "  she 
said,  as  her  eyes  reverted  to  his.  **  One's 
imagination  refuses  to  picture  a  much 
better  one  —  outwardly,  that  is ;  the  inside 
mechanism  might,  I  own,  be  improved. 
Now  tell  me  about  those  you  have  left. 
And  first  about  Eleanor's  husband.  He 
is  really  very  ill  this  time,  is  he  not?*' 

"  Very,"  he  answered  gravely. 

•*  Do  they  think  he  will  die  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  they  do.  Doctor  Mul- 
ligan has  not  said  so  to  me  in  so  many 
words;  but  I  can  see  that  he  does  not 
expect  him  ever  reallv  to  rally." 

She  was  silent,  and  her  eyes  wandered 
back  to  the  window  and  the  sea.  Pres- 
ently they  fixed  themselves  afresh  upon 
the  visitor  with  a  certain  solemnity. 

**So  much  the  better,  John,"  she  said 
gravely. 

He  started  slightly.  The  sentiment  is 
always  startling,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  if 
you  are  aware  that  you  echo  it. 

Lady  Mordaunt  went  on  without  heed- 
ing: "That  marriage  turned  out  worse 
even  than  we  anticipated,"  she  said  slowly. 
"  And  goodness  knows,  we  were  not  too 
confident,  John,  were  we  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said  gravely.  Then,  "  Lady 
Eleanor  has  never  uttered  a  syllable  of 
complaint,"  he  added. 

Her  grandmother  smiled.  *'Did  you 
suppose  she  would  ?  She  has  never  done 
so  even  to  me.  Facts,  however,  have 
spoken.  Do  you  know  that  she  was  once 
within  an  ace  of  leaving  him  ?  "  she  added 
suddenly. 

"  No  f  When  ?  •»  both  words  came  ia  a 
breath. 

**  About  a  year  ago.  Things  had  beea 
going  from  oad  to  worse ;  he  has  abso- 
lutely no  principles,  or  rather  be  has,  for 
he  makes  a  principle  of  having  none.  At 
last  something  came  out  The  man  is 
dying,  you  say,  so  there  is  no  need  to  go 
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over  it,  but  it  was  a  bad  case,  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it.  Even  Helversdale, 
who  is  the  last  man  to  provide  materials 
for  gossip,  said  that  it  was  beyond  stand- 
ing, that  she  must  leave  him.  Everything 
was  on  the  point  of  being  arranged ;  she 
was  staying  with  me  in  a  little  house  I 
had  taken  in  Brook  Street  when " 

"  Well  ?  "  he  asked  breathlessly,  for  she 
paused. 

*•  Well,  it  came  to  her  ears,  I  don't  know 
how,  that  he  was  worse  than  the  doctors 
had  given  her  to  understand;  that  some 
crisis  in  his  illness  was  imminent  She 
went  off  straight  to  Sir  Jonah  Bates,  and 
insisted  upon  his  telling  her  the  truth. 
Apparently  the  truth  was  emphatic,  for 
she  at  once  gave  up  all  idea  of  insisting 
upon  a  separation ;  flung  self-respect, 
everything  you  like  to  mention,  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven ;  returned  to  him  the 
same  evening,  and  has  devoted  herself  to 
him  as  vou  know  ever  since." 

**  And  he  received  her.     How  ?  " 

"  Oh  he  received  her  with  all  amiability 
I  have  no  doubt  He  forgave  her,  and 
looked  over  her  conduct  It  was  more  con- 
venient to  do  so.  She  is  Lady  Eleanor 
Gathers ;  she  is  an  excellent  nurse  —  really 
a  scientific  one.  She  is  the  finest  piece 
of  propertjr,  beyond  all  question,  he  pos- 
sesses. Further  than  that,  he  cares  for 
her  —  quite  as  much  as  he  cares  for  any 
one  else  in  the  world." 

Another  question  was  trembling  upon 
John's  lips. 

"And  she  —  do  you  know — do  you 
think  ?  " 

''Does  she  care  for  him  still,  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

••  Yes." 

She  spread  out  her  hand,  back  down- 
wards, an  old  gesture  of  hers.  '*  I  wish  I 
knew,  I  wish  I  could  tell  you.  It  is  one 
of  the  impenetrable  mysteries.  Some- 
times I  think  she  does,  and  then  again  I 
say  to  myself  no,  it  is  duty,  terror  of  self- 
reproach,  anything  else  you  like.  She 
knows  him  at  any  rate ;  from  the  top  of  his 
head,  even  to  the  sole  of  his  foot  There 
are  no  illusions.  For  the  first  two  or 
three  years  it  was  one  perpetual  descent 
from  illusion  to  illusion.  My  poor  EUy ! 
Do  you  know  there  is  an  expression  at 
times  in  her  face  that  frightens  me.  It  is 
as  if  she  had  looked  into  an  abyss,  and 
seen  something  there  that  appalled  her,  a 
sort  of  scared  look." 

The  door  opened  cautiously,  and  Mrs. 
Mason's  anxious  face  appeared. 

The  colonel  took  the  hint  and  rose. 


"  I  may  come  again,  may  I  not  ? "  he 
said. 

**  You  may  come  when  you  like.  Must 
you  go  ?  " 

"I  think  I  had  better.  I  oughtn't  to 
let  you  tire  yourself,  you  know." 

**  Oh,  as  far  as  that  goes  you  may  put 
that  out  of  your  head.  Talking  to  a  iriend 
is  not  what  does  me  harm.  Ii  it  had  been 
I  should  never  have  been  ill." 

"Still  I  think  I  had  better  go." 

He  went,  getting  out  of  the  house  with- 
out seeing  any  one  else.  His  nerves  were 
tingling.  He  too  felt  as  if  he  had  been 
peering  into  an  abyss.  "  What  a  fate ! 
My  God,  what  a  fate  !  "  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  strode  through  the  park  and  over 
the  ridge,  taking  the  short  cut  which  led 
along  the  shore.  Why  had  it  come  to  Aer 
of  all  people?  The  man  might  die  — 
would  die  —  but  that  even  would  not 
change  it  Heaven  itself  could  not  enable 
her  —  not  in  a  million  of  years  —  to  cease 
to  Aav^  been  his  wife.  That  fate,  once 
hers,  was  hers  forever  I 

He  sat  up  late  that  night  in  his  grim 
little  study.  There  was  nothing  to  keep 
him  up,  which  was  perhaps  the  reason 
why  he  stayed.  He  was  not  sleepv, 
though  it  was  past  one  o'clock.  Lady 
Mordaunt*s  story  haunted  him  incessantly. 
There  was  something  new  and  electric  in 
the  situation,  something  which  he  had 
never  perceived  before.  He  felt  like  one 
whose  eyes  have  been  couched.  There 
was  even  too  much  light  now,  it  was  daz- 
zling. He  got  up  from  his  chair  and  went 
to  the  window  pushing  it  widely  open. 
Then  stood,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
looking  out  over  the  silent  sea. 

The  house  was  so  minute,  the  surround- 
ing expanse  so  vast,  that  it  was  like  being 
in  a  cloud  or  a  balloon  —  a  mere  speck 
amid  the  untravelled  worlds  of  space. 
Every  now  and  then  came  a  faint  sobbing 
throb,  in  which  the  boards  under  his  feet 
seemed  to  partake,  though  the  night  was 
dead  calm.  A  moon  was  getting  up,  but 
it  did  not  as  yet  illuminate  the  monotone 
of  grey,  save  where  from  time  to  time  a 
steely  glitter  caught  upon  one  of  the  low 
crestless  curves,  slipping  off  the  ed^e 
again  and  becoming  quickly  quenched  in 
the  surrounding  darkness.  He  could  see 
the  big  tree-mallows  —  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  tree  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
Dorhood  —  their  palmated  leaves  spread 
like  laree  black  hands  against  the  void, 
and  further  on  a  few  bleached  stalks  ris- 
ing in  a  crooked  and  attenuated  procession 
upon  the  actual  brink. 
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Whether  it  was  due  to  something  Id  the 
character  of  the  night,  or  to  the  singular 
silence  and  isolation  of  the  scene,  little 
by  little  his  restlessness  increased  until  it 
became  intolerable.  He  paced  the  room 
backwards  and  forwards,  sat  down  and  got 
up  again,  but  could  not  get  rid  of  it.  All 
at  once  too  there  arose  in  his  mind  a  sense 
of  struggle  —  he  could  not  tell  where — a 
cry  —  a  plea  for  help  —  which  seemed  to 
thrill  the  air  with  its  piteous  appeal.  He 
stood  still ;  incredulous,  angry,  wrestling 
with  the  folly  of  the  fancy.  It  increased, 
however,  more  and  more,  until  it  seemed 
to  ring  like  brazen  bells  around  him.  It 
was  a  call  for  help,  of  that  he  felt  sure, 
but  a  call  from  whom,  from  where  ?  There 
was  not  a  sail  in  sight,  and,  if  there  had 
been,  who  could  want  help  upon  such  a 
night  and  on  such  a  sea  ? 

He  flung  the  window  further  up,  and 
leaning  over  the  sill,  listened  to  hear  if 
there  was  any  sound.  But  there  was 
nothing.  He  went  to  the  head  of  the 
staircase  and  listened  again.  He  could 
hear  the  snoring  of  pensioner  Smith  and 
his  wife,  the  only  other  inhabitants  of  the 
cottage.  He  went  to  the  front  door  and 
looked  out  —  nothing.  The  little  house 
was  as  lonely  in  the  moonlight  as  a  cloud 
upon  a  mountain  top.  Then  for  a  mo- 
ment a  thrill  of  terror  passed  through 
him ;  a  vivid  sense  of  the  unknown,  of  the 
profound  unimaginable  mystery  of  things. 
He  shook  it  off  again,  however,  instantly. 
It  was  nonsense,  pure,  unmitigated  non- 
sense, he  told  himself.  He  had  not  eaten 
enough,  for  he  was  still  shaky  after  his 
late  illness,  he  would  have  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  go  to  bed.  While  so  thinking, 
the  impression  had  begun  to  fade,  gradu- 
ally dving,  until  it  ceased,  and  in  the  still- 
ness ne  could  hear  the  small,  crinkling 
noise  of  the  seaweeds  lifted  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  tide,  and  sinking  down  to 
their  former  places  again.  He  flung  back 
bis  head  and  laughed  with  a  sense  of  re- 
lief.  Pooh  I  it  was  all  a  piece  of  non- 
sense and  moonshine  I  He  would  not 
even  bother  about  the  brandy,  but  go  to 
bed  at  once. 

He  had  lit  a  candle,  and  was  turning 
away  with  another  laugh  at  himself,  when, 
suddenly,  without  an  instant's  warning,  it 
returnea ;  the  same  vibrating  thrill ;  the 
same  sense  of  something  or  some  one 
appealing  to  him;  conjuring  him  to  come 
to  their  aid.  This  time  he  did  not  even 
imagine  that  there  was  anything  real  in 
the  summons.  Whatever  it  was  it  cen- 
tred in  himself;  he  alone  was  the  person 
appealed  to.    What  it  meant  he  knew  not, 


but  it  seemed  to  him  in  his  excitement  as 
if  the  whole  house,  the  whole  world  of  sea 
and  land,  the  very  stars  overhead  were  all 
cognizant  of  it,  were  all  vibrating  under 
its  compelling  emotion.  A  cry  without 
words  —  at  least  without  recognizable 
words — like  a  prayer  heard  in  an  un- 
known tongue^  yrhsLt  cou/d \t  mean?  what 
was  the  sense  or  rationale  of  the  thing? 
he  asked  himself,  looking  round  with 
angry  bewilderment.  All  at  once  a  thought 
darted  through  his  mind.  Was  it,  could 
it  be — hirf  Could  such  a  thing  be? 
Could  one  person  in  distress  call  to  an- 
other across  a  whole  continent,  and  could 
that  other  hear  ?  All  the  verdicts  of  sci- 
ence, nay  of  common  sense,  were  sheer 
against  it,  and  yet,  and  yet,  and  yet 

The  idea  once  started  there  was  no 
escaping  from  it  again.  It  exercised  an 
instant  dominion  over  his  thoughts,  turn- 
ing them  to  the  consideration  of  what  new 
sources  of  trouble  could  be  awaiting  her. 
Rational  or  irrational,  too,  there  was  no 
question  about  obeying  it.  Whether  Elea- 
nor Cathers  had  really  called  to  him,  or 
whether,  as  was  more  likely,  some  pos* 
session  had  seized  hold  of  nis  brain,  he 
cared  little.  The  doubt  was  enough.  On 
the  remotest  possibility  of  her  wanting 
him,  he  would  go,  were  it  to  the  world's 
end,  were  it  to  be  smiled  at  for  his  folly 
when  he  arrived.  He  did  not  care;  be 
would  go. 

He  would  not  even  see  Lady  Mordaunt 
before  doing  so,  he  resolved.  Her  acute- 
ness  would  detect  some  new  excitement 
at  work  ;  of  what  use  then  to  disturb  her, 
especially  upon  so  groundless  an  impulse 
—  one  which  he  shrank  from  admitting 
even  to  himself.  He  sent  a  note  accord- 
ingly the  next  morning  telling  her  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Colt's  Head  sooner 
than  he  bad  expected,  but  would  probably 
not  be  away  long,  in  any  case,  would  write 
in  a  few  days'  time,  and  that  very  after- 
noon he  retraced  his  steps  along  the  road 
he  had  so  lately  traversed;  arriving  in 
Genoa  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  and 
starting  almost  immediately  afterwards 
for  Viareggio. 


From  BlidcwoodT*  Magasioe. 
EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  ENGLISH  ENGINEER 
ON  THE  CONGO. 

So  little  is  known  by  the  mass  of  En- 
glish readers  about  the  Congo  Free  State, 
and  the  great  river  from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  that  a  few  details  may  not  be 
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out  of  place  here.  Before  Stanley  had 
shown  it  to  be  the  Lualaba,  which  Living- 
stone took  for  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile, 
the  Congo  was  a  mere  name  to  people  not 
<x>nnected  with  the  ivory  or  oil  trade  ;  and 
even  now,  since  the  opening  up,  under  the 
auspices  of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  of 
the  great  waterway  into  the  heart  of  Af- 
rica^  the  vagueness  of  average  ideas  on 
the  subject  may  be  inferred  from  those  of 
a  certain  gentleman  who  offered  his  ser- 
vices at  the  Brussels  Bureau  de  L'Etat 
I ndtf pendant  du  Congo,  without  even 
knowing  where  the  Congo  was ;  and,  on 
his  arrival  at  Boma,  finding  that  he  was 
appointed  to  the  upper  river,  and  would 
have  to  march  some  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles  to  reach  it,  would  gladly 
have  returned  home  again. 

The  Congo,  then  —  if  we  look  upon 
Livingstone^  Luapulaasthe  main  stream, 
and  not  rather  the  Lualaba  or  Kamolondo 
(heard  of  but  not  seen  by  Livingstone,  and 
called  by  him  Young^s  Kive'r),  which  has 
its  source,  according  to  Capello  and  Ivens, 
in  Katanga,  about  8^  south  —  rises,  under 
the  name  of  the  Chambezi,  in  the  Chibal^ 
Hills,  in  the  country  of  Mambw^,  south  of 
Lake  Tanganika.  It  enters  Lake  Bang- 
weolo  —  famous  in  connection  with  the 
great  traveller's  last  wanderings  —  and 
leaves  it  again  at  its  S.W.  comer,  as  the 
Luapula,  which  flows  north  till  it  reaches 
Lake  Moero,  and  then  is  supposed  to  take 
a  N.W.  course  SIS  far  as  Lake  Lanji,  where 
it  joins  the  Lualaba  from  the  S.W.,  but 
this  region  is  still  unexplored.  After  this 
— according  to  the  curious  African  fashion 
of  transferring  to  the  main  stream  the 
name  of  every  affluent  which  enters  it  —  it 
is  known  as  the  Lualaba,  and  this  name, 
or  that  of  Livingstone  River,  is  commonly 
applied  to  its  whole  upper  course,  the 
changes  in  native  nomenclature  being  too 
numerous  and  puzzling  to  follow. 

From  Lake  Lanji  the  Lualaba  flows 
(roughly  speaking)  first  in  a  N.W.  direc- 
tion, past  the  Arab  settlement  of  Ny- 
angw^,  and  then  due  north,  to  the  equator, 
where  it  throws  itself  over  the  seven  cata- 
racts of  Stanley  Falls.  Here,  on  an  island 
at  the  foot  of' the  lowest  cataract,  stood 
the  Free  State  station,  which  was  attacked 
by  the  Arabs  in  September,  1886,  as  shall 
be  related  further  on.*  North  of  the 
equator  the  Congo  makes  a  great  bend 
westward,  crossing  the  line  again  in  long. 

*  This  station  is  now  to  be  re-ettablished,  with  Ha- 
oied  bin  Mohammed,  aJiat  Tippu-Tibt  as  governor. 
Tbc  noces  from  which  the  above  is  compiled  were 
written  probably  before  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expe- 
dition had  left  Eneland,  certainly  before  any  news  of  it 
bad  reached  the  Upper  Confo. 


18*  £.  For  about  a  mile  to  the  north-west 
of  Stanley  Falls,  the  river  flows  between 
high  banks,  but  it  then  enters  a  large  plain, 
some  five  hundred  miles  in  extent,  and 
the  width  of  its  bed  varies  from  two  and 
one-half  to  five  miles.  It  is  so  full  of 
islands,  that  only  at  three  or  four  points 
is  an  uninterrupted  view  obtained  from 
bank  to  bank.  The  misleading  statement 
(without  mention  of  the  islands)  that  both 
banks  are  seldom  visible  at  the  same  time, 
has  given  rise  to  mistaken  and  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  size  of  the  river.  This  great 
plain  is  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
dense  tropical  jungle,  abounding  in  rare 
and  valuable  forms  of  plant  li&.  Tree 
ferns,  and  many  varieties  of  orchids  yet 
undescribed,  are  common,  as  well  as  the 
wild  cofiEee-shrub,  several  kinds  of  plants 
yielding  india-rubber,  mahogany  and  other 
splendid  timber-trees.  At  I  boko,  on  the 
northern  bank  (in  lat.  2^  N.,  long.  19^  £.), 
is  the  station  of  Ban^a  (so  called  from 
the  tribe  inhabiting  Iboko  and  the  sur- 
rounding country),  the  farthest  outpost  of 
the  Free  State  since  the  one  at  Stanley 
Falls  was  abandoned.  At  the  equator  is 
another  Free  State  station  (Equateurville), 
and  also  one  belonging  to  the  Livingstone 
Inland  Mission;  and  at  Lukolela,  about 
one  hundred  miles  lower  down,  the  Bap- 
tist missionaries  have  established  them- 
selves. About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  below  Lukolela,  the  level  banks  rise 
into  hills,  and  the  stream  becomes  nar- 
rower, while  its  volume  is  increased  by 
the  infiux  of  the  Lawson  River,  and  the 
mighty  Kwa  or  Kassai,  nearly  as  large  as 
the  main  stream.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kassai  are  two  Roman  Catholic  mission 
stations  —  one  founded  by  the  Soci^t^ 
d'Alger,  the  other  under  the  Socidtd  du 
St.  Esprit.  From  here  to  Stanley  Pool 
the  scenery  is  much  like  that  on  the  Rhine 
between  Bonn  and  Mainz,  though  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  wanting  the  essential 
features  of  vineyards  and  ruined  castles. 
As  for  the  vineyards,  they  may  come  in 
time,  as  wild  grapes  have  been  cfiscovered 
near  the  Kassai ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I 
must  say  I  prefer  the  Congo  to  anything 
the  Rhine  can  show.  The  hills,  covered 
with  forest,  or  else  with  tall  grass,  in- 
crease in  height  till  they  are  almost  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  mountains,  and  at 
the  same  time  encroach  upon  the  river- 
bed till,  in  Kimpoko  Channel,  it  is  so  nar- 
row that  the  current  seems  to  have  been, 
as  it  were,  turned  on  edge  to  pass  through 
it,  and  runs  like  a  mill-race.  Suddenlv 
the  ranges  retreat  on  either  hand,  and, 
curving  round  to  right  and  left,  enclose 
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the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  known  as 
Stanley  Pool,  with  the  green  island  of 
Bamu  in  the  centre.  The  view  is  bounded 
on  the  right  by  Dover  ClifiEs,  and  far  away 
to  the  left  by  a  distant  ranee  of  mountains. 
Qose  to  the  entrance  of  the  Pool,  on  the 
left  or  south  bank,  is  Kimpoko,  where  a 
Methodist  mission  has  lately  taken  up  its 
quarters ;  and  at  the  other  end,  just  at  the 
point  where  the  river  leaves  it,  is  Kin- 
chassa,  with  the  stations  of  the  Free  State 
and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Op- 
posite Kinchassa,  on  the  northern  bank, 
IS  the  French  port  of  Brazzaville.* 

Rounding  Kallina  Point,  we  enter  the 
Ntamo  Rapids,  and  come  in  view  of  the 
blue  flag  of  the  Etat  Inddpendant  du 
Congo  waving  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Leopold.  L^poldville  stands  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  halt-way  down — or  stood,  as  I 
saw  it  on  my  arrival,  for  the  station  build- 
ings have  now  been  transferred  to  Kin* 
chassa.  The  hillside  was  terraced,  and 
planted  with  bananas  and  pineapples  — 
an  avenue  of  the  latter  leading  down  to 
what  was  known  as  the  Port — in  reality 
the  shipbuilding  and  repairing  yard,  with 
three  mud  huts  for  stores  and  workshops. 
The  platform  on  the  top  of  the  hill  com- 
mands, on  a  clear  day,  one  of  the  finest 
views  on  the  Congo. 

For  some  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
below  Stanley  Pool,  the  river  is  unavail- 
able as  a  means  of  communication,  and 
the  caravan  road  runs  along  the  south 
bank,  from  L6>poldville  to  Matadi  ("  the 

rocks  "X  ^^  ^^^  ^cx't  ^^  ^hc  rapids.  The 
road  originally  constructed  by  Stanley 
(when  his  engineering  operations  earned 
him,  as  is  well  known,  the  title  of  Bula 
Matadi,  the  Rock-breaker),  was  on  the 
north  bank,  but  has  been  given  up,  as  the 

?'0und  is  rougher  than  on  the  other  side, 
here  is,  however,  a  talk  of  its  being  re- 
sumed, especially  as  the  country  on  the 
sonth  side  is  now  infested  by  oands  of 
marauders,  mostly  deserters  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State ;  caravans  are  frequently 
robbed,  and  carriers  almost  unattainable 
— in  fact  mails  seem  to  be  the  only  things 
that  reach  L6>poldville  in  safety,  and 
these  are  very  irregular. 

Steamers  run  regularly  between  Matadi 
and  Banana,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  (a 
di&tance  of  one  hundred  and  ten  miles), 

*  Readers  of  Stanley**  **The  CoogOi  and  the  Foand- 
ins  of  iu  Free  State,*'  will  remember  how  M.  de 
Brazta,  hearing  that  the  explorer  was  on  his  way  to 
Sunley  Pool,  hastened  up  and  took  possession  of  the 
right  bank  in  the  name  of  France.  The  French  pos- 
sessions now  extend  along  the  river  from  Manyanga  to 
•  point  opposite  Lukolela,  and  thence  to  the  west  coast, 
inclodiqg  the  basins  of  the  risers  Ogow^  and  Kwilii. 


passing  various  mission  and  trading  sta- 
tions, the  chief  of  which  is  Boma,  on  the 
north  bank,  which  may  be  termed  the 
capital  of  the  Free  State,  since  the  admin- 
istrator-general has  his  offices  there. 

Banana  was  indeed  a  welcome  sight 
when  I  arrived  there  after  a  six  weelcs' 
voyage  from  England,  during  which  the 
Sao  Thomd  had  called  at  Madeira,  some 
of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Bolama  (Bis- 
sao),  Princes*  Island,  and  St.  Thomas. 
Standing  out  between  the  sea  and  river, 
its  white  roofs  seemed  specially  clear  and 
inviting  after  the  ill-flavored  Portuguese 
settlements  we  had  been  visiting.  I  landed 
in  the  usual  fashion,  being  carried  from 
the  boat  through  the  shallow  water  by  two 
natives.  The  boat,  by  the  by,  was  that 
belonging  to  the  Congo  Free  State  factory, 
and  the  Kruboys  who  manned  her,  dressed 
in  neat  uniforms,  pulled  steadily  and  in 
good  time,  to  the  tune  of  **  One  more  river 
to  cross  ! "  This  air  is  known  to  them  as 
**  Stanley  song"  —  they  or  their  predeces- 
sors having  learned  it  from  Bula  Matadi 
himself,  as  a  ''  chantee,"  when  hauling  the 
steamers  overland  between  Vivi  and  Isan- 
ghila. 

I  was  received  by  the  representative  of 
the  Free  State,  ana  made  comfortable  for 
the  two  days  I  had  to  wait  for  a  steamer 
to  take  me  to  Boma.  I  spent  them  in 
looking  round  the  various  trading-houses 
established  here.  Besides  the  Free  State, 
there  are  English,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Portuguese  factories  —  the  oldest  being 
that  of  M.M.  Daumas,  Be  rand,  &  Co.,  of 
Paris,  which  dates  from  1855,  and  gave 
the  place  the  name  of  French  Point,  by 
which  it  is  sometimes  known.  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  by  the  fact  that  the  livine 
here  was  by  no  means  so  bad  as  I  bad 
imagined;  tor  though  it  is  true  that  most 
of  the  food  consists  of  tinned  goods  from 
Europe,  I  discovered  that  a  little  ingenuity 
in  cooking  them  would  produce  dishes 
greatly  preferable  to  the  tough  goat  and 
the  everlasting  fowl.  The  steamer  arrived 
on  the  third  day,  and  in  a  few  hours  I 
found  myself  at  Boma,  where,  on  reporting 
myself  to  the  administrator-genera^  I  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  Ltfopoldvillc,  and 
place  myselt  under  the  orders  of  the  chief 
of  that  station.  Accordingly,  next  day  I 
went  on  board  another  steamer,  and 
reached  Matadi  (opposite  Vivi)  in  the 
evening.  Though  I  was  to  start  from 
Matadi  on  the  march  to  Leopold vi lie,  I  was 
obliged  first  to  cross  to  Vivi  in  order  to 
be  supplied  with  tent  and  provisions  for 
the  journey.  I  was  unable  to  do  this  till 
next  day,  and  was  kept  there  three  days 
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by  my  preparations,  and  detained  still  fur- 
ther, on  my  return  to  Matadi,  owing  to 
the  local  chiefs  failure  to  fulfil  his  prom- 
ise of  procuring  the  necessary  carriers. 

Vivi  Station  —  the  native  town  from 
which  it  takes  its  name  is  mentioned  by 
Captain  Tuckev as  Banza  Bibbi  —is  now, 
like  Lipoid vi lie,  a  thing  of  the  past  Its 
situation,  on  the  comer  of  a  jutting  hill, 
which  at  first  seemed  eminently  healthy, 
has  been  foimd  to  be  the  reverse;  cold 
winds  blow  with  extreme  force  down  the 
confined  gorg^e  of  the  Congo,  at  the  en- 
trance to  which  it  is  placed;  and  chills 
are,  on  that  river,  as  fruitful  a  source  of 
fever  as  malaria.  Matadi  has  taken  the 
place  of  Vivi,  so  far  as  a  starting-point 
was  necessary  for  the  caravan  road,  and 
the  buildings  of  the  station  have  mostly 
been  transferred  bodily  to  Boma. 

My  first  care  after  securing  my  stores 
—  consisting  of  two  boxes  of  *•  chop  "  (the 
technical  name  for  all  provisions  out  here), 
cooking  utensils,  tent,  camp-bed,  and  lan- 
tern—  was  to  get  rid  of  all  European 
trunks  and  portmanteaus,  and  have  my 
worldly  goods  made  up  into  packs  of 
some  sixty  pounds  each  ;  sixty-five  pounds 
is  the  regulation  load  for  a  fagazi^  but 
it  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  the 
lighter  the  load,  the  less  chance  is  there 
oT  its  being  suddenly  dropped — most 
likely  in  some  inconvenient  place,  such  as 
the  middle  of  a  stream.  I  had  some  things 
soaked  and  spoiled  in  this  way. 

At  last  my  men  were  mustered  —seven 
carriers,  and  two  native  soldiers  to  serve 
■s  escort,  besides  mv  interpreter  and  fi;un- 
bearer,  a  Zanzibari  wno  had  crossed  A&ica 
with  Stanley.  We  started  at  7  a.m.  on 
the  loth  of  June,  18S6,  and  then  my  sor- 
rows began. 

Two  other  white  men,  a  Swede  and  a 
German,  started  at  the  same  time,  with 
(heir  respective  carriers,  but  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  we  soon  got  sepa- 
rated, and  had  to  shift  each  for  himself. 
The  so-called  road  was  a  path  about  nine 
inches  wide,  bounded  on  either  side  by  a 
dense  jungle  of  cane-like  grass  that  was 
never  lower  than  my  shoulders,  and  some- 
times rose  to  a  heignt  of  sixteen  or  twenty 
feet.  After  leaving  Matadi,  it  passes  over 
two  hills,  which  looked  to  me  almost  ver- 
tical ;  indeed  it  does  not  deserve  the  name 
of  a  oath,  being  only  the  bed  of  a  torrent, 
which  affords  the  pedestrian  the  pleasant 
exercise  of  hopping  from  one  huge  boul- 
der to  another.  It  was  a  marvel  to  me 
bow  the  carriers  contrived  to  keep  their 
footing;  but  they  walked  bolt  upright, 
capyiitg  their  loads  on  their  heads  with 


seeming  ease.  However,  I  looked  after 
them  as  sharply  as  I  could,  having  been 
warned  that  they  would  attempt  to  prac- 
tise on  the  ignorance  of  a  mundeli*  new 
to  the  country;  and  accordingly,  it  was 
not  lon^  before  I  saw  a  burden  cast  down, 
and  its  bearer  afflicted  with  a  most  conspic- 
uous and  demonstrative  shivering  fit.  I 
had  to  walk  up  to  him  and  remonstrate 
by  means  of  the  long  staff  which  every 
white  man  rn  the  country  carries,  and 
which  certainly,  on  every  application,  ef- 
fected a  marvellous  cure.  It  was  the  only 
thing  I  could  do  at  the  time,  as  I  had  no 
power  to  stop  their  pay;  and  had  I  yield- 
ed, and  allowed  them  to  rest,  they  would 
have  remained  on  the  spot  till  their 
provisions  were  consumed,  and  then  de- 
camped, leaving  their  loads  and  me  alone 
in  the  wilderness. 

We  did  not  march  above  ten  miles  on 
the  first  day.  I  made  the  mistake  of  walk- 
ing at  the  head  of  my  caravan,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  path,  had  to  proceed  in 
single  file;  and,  as  a  consequence,  had 
every  now  and  then  to  walk  back,  say  a 
(]^uarter  of  a  mile,  to  cure  an  attack  of 
sickness  somewhere  in  the  rear.  By  the 
time  I  caught  sight  of  the  Livingstone 
inland  mission  station  at  Palaballa,  it  was 
5  P.M.,  and  I  was  so  exhausted  with  heat 
and  thirst,  that  I  left  to  the  soldiers 
the  task  of  bringing  up  stragglers,  and 
made  for  the  house  at  once,  where  I  re- 
ceived a  hearty  welcome.  By  6.30  my 
carriers  had  not  arrived — this  was  seri- 
ous, as  my  tent,  beddine,  and  **  chop- 
boxes"  were  in  their  hands.  I  had  tea 
with  the  missionary  and  his  wife,  but  they 
had  not  a  room  in  the  house  to  offer  me, 
and  I  was  fain  to  seek  the  hospitality  of 
the  black  potentate  of  the  district,  one 
Nozo,  who  has  built  a  hut,  rather  more 
elaborate  than  most  of  the  dwellings  in 
those  parts,  for  the  entertainment  of  trav- 
elling whites.  His  Majesty  presented  me 
with  the  key,  and  ordered  one  of  his  sub- 
jects to  show  the  way  with  a  lantern.  I 
found  two  beds,  but  only  one  of  them  fur- 
nished with  a  mosquito-curtain,  and  that 
occupied  by  one  of  my  companions  of  the 
morning —  so  that  I  was  forced  to  make 
myself  as  comfortable  as  I  could  in  the 
otner.  By  6.30  the  next  morning,  the  men 
had  dropped  in  by  twos  and  threes,  —  hav^ 
ing  lain  down  to  sleep  here  and  there  by 
the  roadside,  and  I  ^ot  them  all  started  an 
hour  later.  This  time,  taught  by  experi- 
ence, I  made  them  all  walk  in  front  of  me 
—  so  that  no  one  could  be  taken  ill  with- 
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out  getting  directly  under  my  feet,  —  keep- 
ing my  interpreter  close  beside  me  with 
my  rine  and  revolver.  I  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed, however,  in  my  hopes  of  shoot- 
ing, as,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of 
good-sized  birds, ^and  a  distant  view  of 
two  elephants  (which  it  was  no  use  at- 
tempting to  stalk,  as  I  had  just  broken 
the  spring  of  my  rifle),  I  saw  nothing  worth 
wasting  cartridges  at.  I  reached  L^pold- 
ville  in  about  three  weeks,  without  any 
adventures  more  exciting  than  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  my  carriers  (which 
was  ultimately  arranged  in  a  satisfactory 
manner)  at  tfie  crossing  of  the  Inkissi 
River  —  and  an  attack  of  fever,  which  de- 
layed me  four  or  five  days. 

At  L^opoldville  I  received  orders  to  go 
to  Bangala  on  board  the  A.  I.  A.  (Associ- 
ation Internationale  Africaine),  a  launch  of 
ten  tons,  to  which  I  was  appointed  as  en- 
gineer. She  had  lately  been  repaired  and 
greatly  improved  by  tne  engineer  of  the 
State,  who  had  transferred  to  her  the  en- 
gine and  boiler  of  the  old  Royal,  now  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  a  lighter.  Her  speed 
had  been  much  increased,  and  a  sun-deck 
put  up  from  stem  to  stern,  which  enabled 
us  to  travel  with  a  great  degree  of  com- 
fort during  the  heat  of  the  day.  This 
work  was  done  under  great  difficulties  for 
want  of  tools,  the  nearest  lathe  being  at 
Boma.  The  small  turning  was  executed 
by  means  of  a  drilline-machine,  while  the 
larger  articles  had  to  be  chipped  and  filed 
true  by  hand.  The  En  Avant  was  just 
then  out  of  water  undergoing  like  repairs ; 
and  should  Stanley  return  to  the  Congo 
now,  he  would  hardly  know  his  steamers 
for  the  same  boats  in  which  he  ascended 
the  river  to  found  the  Free  State. 

Every  one  on  the  Congo  rises  early, 
breakfast  being  served  at  6  A.M.,  after 
which  all  proceed  to  their  work  till  ii, 
when  lunch  is  ready.  After  lunch  comes 
the  siesta,  and  till  2  p.m.  the  station  is  as 
Guiet  as  the  city  of  London  on  Sunday. 
At  2  we  turn  to  again  till  5.30.  Dinner 
comes  on  at  6  p.m.    And  thus  the  routine 

goes  on  day  after  day,  varied  only  by 
le  arrival  and  departure  of  caravans  or 
steamers.  I  was  kept  pretty  busy;  but 
owing  to  a  delay  of  the  caravan  in  bring- 
ing up  stores  for  Bangala,  I  did  not  start 
for  the  latter  place  till  nearly  a  month 
after  my  arrival  at  Lipoid vi lie,  and  in 
this  time  I  contrived  to  visit  Kinchassa, 
and  have  a  look  at  Stanlev  Pool  —  a  splen- 
did sheet  of  water  for  pleasure-sailing,  if 
any  one  out  here  had  time  for  that  At 
last  all  the  stores  arrived,  and  I  left  L^ 
opoldville  on  the  morsing  of  July  i8th, 


not  without  a  sigh  of  regret  at  going  ont 
of  the  world  entirely,  so  to  speak;  for, 
though  I  had  my  wish  in  being  appointed 
to  the  Upper  Congo,  I  had  just  heard  from 
Ohanis,  who  was  going  with  me  to  Ban- 
gala,  that  we  were  only  to  have  a  mail 
once  in  six  months. 

The  captain  of  the  A.  I.  A.  had  been 
nearly  three  years  on  the  Congo,  and  was 
well  up  in  all  "dodges  "for  getting  along ; 
so  we  not  only  made  good  progress,  but 
managed  to  be  very  comfortable,  on  the 
whole.  He  had  only  five  months  more  to 
stay  in  the  country,  and  talked  nearly 
every  day  of  his  return  home.  Poor  fel- 
low, he  was  never  to  see  his  home  again  I 

The  little  A.  I.  A.  was  heavily  loaded, 
so  I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  we  only 
had  one  passenger.  Lieutenant  Dhanis; 
the  rest  of  the  officers  appointed  to  the 
upper  river  were  to  follow  next  day  by 
the  Stanley  (a  stern-wheeler,  and  the 
largest  steamer  owned  by  the  State  on  the 
Upper  Congo).    The   crew  consisted  of 

Captain   D and  myself,  nine  Zanzi- 

baris,  and  two  boys.  We  also  had  four 
native  passengers,  but  these  remained  for- 
ward with  the  crew.  Our  voyage  was  very 
pleasant  as  far  as  Bolobo,  where  the  river 
widens  and  the  banks  become  level.  Here 
the  many  intricate  channeb  and  shifting 
sandbanxs,  as  well  as  floating  islands  and 
loose  trees,  make  navigation  a  hard  task 
even  for  Mark  Twain^s  Mississippi  pilot. 
No  lead-line  is  used,  but  a  native  is  stsk- 
tioned  in  the  bows  of  the  boat  with  a 
twentv-foot  pole,  with  which  he  feels  for 
soundings ;  and  unless  accurate  measure 
ments  are  wanted  for  purposes  of  surve j, 
this  method  answers  well  enough.  When 
all  was  g^ing  smoothly,  and  the  unassisted 
efforts  of  the  fireman  and  greaser  were 
sufficient  to  keep  the  engine  right,  I 
amused  myself  with  "hippo"  shooting; 
but  though  I  killed  more  than  one,  they 
sank,  and  could  not  be  recovered.  1 
thought  myself  sure  of  one  which  was 
standing  in  the  shallows,  and  indeed  mo»> 
tally  wounded  him,  but  he  sprang  into 
deep  water  and  disappeared  at  once. 

We  had  been  out  about  six  days,  when 
we  stopped  for  the  night  not  far  from  Lt^ 
kolela.  As  wood  is  tne  only  fuel  used  in 
these  steamers,  a  party  of  men  (who  rest 
by  day)  are  sent  ashore  every  night  to  cut 
the  next  day's  supply,  whiie  the  boat  is 
anchored  till  morning.  Having  landed 
the  woodcutters,  and  made  everything 
right,  we  then  —  the  captain.  Lieutenant 
Dhanis,  and  myself — sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  soon  after  it  was  over  I  tamed  in, 
being  very  tired.    I  should  explain  that 
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there  are  no  cabins  in  the  A.  I.  A.    Our 
sleepiog-places  were  at  the  stern  of  the 
boat  —  the  captain*s  being  farthest  aft; 
oar  mosquito-curtains  were  fastened  up 
to  her  sides,  and  our  camp  mattresses 
reached  right  across  her,  as  she  is  only 
about   six   feet   in    the  beam.    Captain 
p was  in  high  spirits,  and  kept  play- 
ing tunes  on  a  melodeon  we  had  with  us  ; 
talking,  in  the  intervals,  of  his  home  at 
Brussels,  and  his  delight  at  soon  seeing  it 
again.    Presently    he   poured  out  three 
glasses  of  Portuguese  wine,  and  handed 
one  to  Lieutenant  Dhanis,  and  the  other 
(under  the    mosquito-curtain)  to   me.     I 
tasted  it  and  passed  it  out  again,  with  the 
remark,  "  It's  too  strone ;  put  some  Congo 
in  it !  *'  He  added  a  litue  water,  and  said, 
**  Hang  it,  man,  it's  pure  water  !  "  and  I 
never  neard  him  speak  again;  for,  soon 
after,  I  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep,  with 
the  strains  of  ••  Myosotis  "  —  which  I  had 
asked  him  to  play  —  ringing  in  my  ears. 
Next  morning,  instead  of  being  called  by 
him  as  usual,  I   slept  on  till  roused  by 
Lieutenant  Ohanis,  who  came  to  me  witn 
a  white  scared  face,  asking,  '*  Where  is 
the  captain  ?  "    "I  don't  know,"  I  replied. 
**  I  believe  he's  in  the  Congo,"  said  Dha- 
nis. Of  course  I  was  up  like  a  shot  Sure 
enough,  there  was  the  captain's  bed  —  his 
clothes,  boots,  hat,  all  lying  beside  it;  his 
mosquito-curtain  untom  showed  that  noth- 
ing unusual  had  taken  place ;  and  he  could 
not  have  got  ashore  without  awakening 
either  Dhanis  or  myself,  as  the  boat  was 
anchored  with  her  bow  to  the  bank.    We 
questioned  the  men,  but  none  had  seen  or 
heard  anything  save  occasional  splashes  in 
the  water  —  which  no  one  on  the  Congo 
ever  heeds,  as  the  crocodiles  and  hippo- 
potami may  be  heard  splashing  all  night 
long.    How  it   happened  will   never  oe 
known  till  the  day  of  judgment ;  we  could 
only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
got  up  in  the  night,  fallen  over  the  stern 
of  the  boat,  and  gone  down  (being  unable 
to  8wim^  without  a  cry  —  perhaps  never 
even  rismg  to  the  surface  a  second  time, 
as  the  current  is  very  strong.  We  searched 
the  sandbanks  for  miles  down  the  river, 
and  promised  large  rewards  to  the  natives 
for  finding  the    captain's   body  or  any 
traces  of  him,  but  in  vain.    The  sea  may, 
but  the  Upper  Congo  never  gives  up  its 
dead. 

We  were  compelled  at  length  to  pro- 
ceed, as  we  had  orders  to  reach  Ban- 
eala  before  the  Stanley,  but  should  have 
Been  unable  to  do  so  had  we  not  had  on 
board  a  Zanzibari  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  river,  and  able  to  act  as  pilot, 


Dhanis  and  myself  being  both  new  to  the 
country.  We  reached  Bangala  fifteen  days 
after  leaving  L^opoldville  without  being 
overtaken  by  the  larger  boat  —  rather  to 
my  surprise,  as  after  the  loss  of  our  cap>- 
tain  we  could  not,  of  course,  make  the 
same  progress  as  before. 

My  first  view  of  Bangala  was  not  en- 
chanting. All  I  could  see  before  me  in 
the  dusk  of  an  African  evening  when  I 
stopped  the  boat  was  a  steep  mud-bank, 
with  a  house  of  the  same  material  at  the 
top.  I  was  tired,  hungry,  and  ready  to 
fall  asleep  on  my  feet,  and  it  was  not  par- 
ticularly cheering  to  find  that  not  a  spare 
room  was  to  be  had  in  the  station ;  how- 
ever, I  slept  soundly  enough,  in  spite  of 
the  moscjuitoes,  wrapped  in  my  blanket, 
on  a  native  mat  under  the  mess-room  ta- 
ble. 

,  The  Stanley  arrived  next  day,  bringing, 
among  other  officers.  Captain  Coquilhat, 
under  whose  orders,  as  chief  of  Bangala 
station,  I  was  to  be  for  the  future.  He 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Bangalas, 
with  whom  he  is  a  great  favorite,  and  who 
got  up  a  grand  dance  and  m^/e^i^-dr ink- 
ing that  night  in  his  honor.  Three  days 
after,  the  steamer  left  for  Stanley  Falls, 
and  it  was  then  only  that  I  really  had 
time  to  look  round  and  gain  a  better  im- 
pression of  the  station  than  I  had  re- 
ceived on  the  night  of  my  arrival.  Two 
new  houses  were  being  built,  in  one  of 
which  I  was  to  take  up  my  quarters  ;  but 
till  they  were  finished,  I  was  forced  to 
make  myself  at  home  in  the  gun-room, 
while  Lieutenant  Dhanis  was  relegated  to 
the  provision-store.  For  more  than  a 
month  I  slepit  on  a  bed  formed  of  two 
planks  supported  at  either  end  on  a  barrel, 
which,  on  examination,  I  found  to  contain 
charges  of  powder  for  the  two  mountain 
Krupp  guns ;  while  boxes  of  cartridges, 
cans  of  turpentine,  and  every  variety  of 
explosive  were  in  close  proximity.  Read- 
ing in  bed  was  of  course  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  even  taking  a  light  into  the  room 
would  have  been  a  hazardous  experiment 
had  I  not  made  myself  acquainted  with 
the  position  of  the  various  items.  Indeed, 
one  night  while  a  regular  tropical  thunder- 
storm was  raging,  Captain  Coquilhat 
rushed  in,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  alarm, 
entreating  me  to  come  and  share  his 
room,  as  he  feared  I  might  be  shot  by  the 
igniting  of  the  cartridges.  But  as  the  dan- 
ger was  about  the  same  in  any  part  of  the 
station  —  since  the  barrels  of  powder 
would  have  blown  the  whole  building  into 
the  middle  of  the  Congo  —  I  could  see  no 
advantage  in  a  change  of  quarters,  and 
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thanked  him,  but  remained  where  I  was, 
and  went  to  sleep. 

Captain  Coquilhat  was  the  founder  of 
the  station  in  1883,  and  the  house  does 
him  great  credit,  considerincr  the  limited 
means  at  his  disposal,  for  it  nas  success- 
fully resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  natives 
—  tne  cannibal  river  pirates,  whose  fleet 
of  war  canoes  tried  to  bar  Stanley ^s  pas- 
sage in  1877.  It  is  built  of '^wattle  and 
daub,"  the  woven  branches  supported  by 
firm  upright  posts,  being  plastered  over 
with  the  clay  of  the  country,  which  be- 
comes extremely  hard  when  oaked  in  the 
sun,  and  renders  the  whole  fireproof.  The 
ceiling  is  formed  of  logs  laid  ri^ht  across 
from  wall  to  wall,  with  an  eight-inch  layer 
of  clay  spread  all  over  them,  and  over  all 
is  a  roof  of  palm  leaves,  supported  on 
pillars  standing  at  a  distance  of  eight 
feet  from  the  walls,  and  forming  a  veran- 
dah all  round.  This  roof  can  oe  set  on 
fire  and  burnt  right  off  —  indeed,  I  believe 
this  has  happened  — without  injuring  the 
rest  of  the  building  in  the  slightest  de- 
cree ;  and  thus  the  great  native  weapon  — 
fire  —  is  rendered  harmless.  The  win- 
dows are  small,  iron-barred,  and  placed 
very  high ;  and  so  long  as  ammunition 
lasted,  three  or  four  white  men  could  hold 
the  place  against  all  the  tribes  on  the  Con- 

§0.    The  two  doors  are  the  weak  point, 
ut  could,  in  case  of  need,  be  defended  by 
the  mountain  Krupp  guns. 

The  new  houses  have  been  built  on  the 
same  principle,  but  are  stronger  and  bet- 
ter in  every  way,  as  the  chief  of  the  sta- 
tion was  well  supplied  with  tools,  and  had 
a  working  force  of  sixty  men,  whereas 
Captain  Coouilhat  planned  and  executed 
the  original  building  with  ten  men,  half-a- 
dozen  axes,  and  one  saw. 

^^ December  II,  1886. — . .  .  I  have  plenty 
to  do,  as  the  station  is  but  half  finished ; 
a  circular  saw  is  coming  up  by  the  Stan- 
ley; bricks  are  being  made,  and  twelve 
Bangalas  employed  by  the  State  bring  in 
a  big  log  of  nuhogany  every  day.  These 
are  piled  in  the  station-yard  to  season,  and 
when  the  saw  is  set  going,  the  two  mud- 
houses  now  here  will  come  down,  and  four 
smaller  ones  of  brick  and  plank  will  be 
built  in  their  places,  and  every  man  will 
have  a  house  to  himself."  Bangala,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain  which  extends  from 
Stanley  Falls  to  Bolobo.  The  Congo  is 
here  choked  with  constantly  shifting  sand- 
banks and  islands,  which  are  under  water 
every  rainy  season ;  indeed,  the  low  shores 
between  Bolobo  and  Lukolela,  and  also 
between  Mobeka  and  Upoto,  are  flooded 


for  miles  on  either  side  of  the  river. 
Even  in  the  dry  season  this  land  is  a 
swamp,  so  that  Bangala,  standing  between 
Lukolela  and  Mobeka,  is  practically  cut 
o£F  from  communication  with  other  places 
except  by  water.  As  an  instance  of  the 
continual  change  to  which  an  alluvial 
plain,  with  a  large  river  flowing  through 
It,  is  subject,  I  may  mention  that  on  my 
return  from  a  trip  to  Leopold vi lie,  after  an 
absence  of  three  or  four  weeks,  I  found 
that  about  an  acre  of  land  had  been  sliced 
off  one  of  the  banks  by  the  current.  The 
station  itself  stands  on  some  high  ground 
in  the  middle  of  the  native  town  of  Iboko. 
It  is  the  healthiest  post  on  the  Congo,  and 
will,  I  believe,  improve  still  further  as  the 
rice-fields  behind  it  are  extended,  and  the 
rank  tropical  vegetation  cleared  away. 
Mountain  rice  flourishes  here,  and  so,  I 
believe,  would  Indian  rice,  if  sown  on 
some  of  the  higher  islands,  which  are  only 
covered  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches  during  the  rains,  though  more  or 
less  swampy  all  the  year  round. 

Life  in  one  of  the  up-river  stations  is 
very  monotonous.  There  is,  of  course, 
plenty  of  hard  work,  as  in  all  new  coun- 
tries, but  it  soon  acquires  a  certain  same- 
ness, particularly  when,  as  is  the  case  at 
Bangala,  one  is  confined  to  the  station,  or 
at  least  the  village,  from  one  month's  end 
to  another.  As  there  are  seldom  more 
than  three  white  men  at  Bangala,  without 
counting  myself,  who,  being  attached  to 
the  steamer,  and  frequently  sent  on  trips 
up  and  down  river,  enjoy  more  variety, 
the  chief  of  the  station  is,  so  to  speak,  o^ 
scrip tus  gleba,  and  cannot  leave  the  place ; 
while  of  other  two  officers  who  were  there 
with  me  for  some  time,  one  had  not  been 
outside  the  station  in  six  months,  and  the 
other  only  indulged  in  the  daily  recreation 
of  inspecting  the  rice  crops,  and  shooting 
hawks  while  doing  so.  There  is  so  much 
work  to  do  that,  even  for  those  who  are 
not  tied  to  the  spot,  shooting,  the  only 
practicable  amusement  of  the  country,  is 
unavailable  —  more  especially  elephant- 
hunting,  which,  to  be  successful,  requires 
at  least  a  month.*  So  that  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  last  mail  have  been  exhausted, 

*  Elephants  are  always  on  the  travel,  eating  as  thcr 
go,  and  a  nan  who  sets  out  to  follow  their  tracks  rs 
considered  lucky  if  he  comes  np  with  them  in  three 
weeks.  There  are  elephants  in  the  cataract  rcsioo, 
between  Vivi  and  Stanley  Pool,  but  the  natives  do  not 
hunt  them,  buying  their  ivory  from  tribes  farther  in- 
land. At  Lukungu  (on  the  road  to  L^opoldville),  I 
was  told  that  the  elephants,  knowing  that  the  annual 
grasA- fires  destrov  their  food,  never  see  a  light  by  night 
without  making  tor  it,  and  attempting  to  tread  it  out  if 
possible ;  and  was  warned  for  this  reason  never  lo  keep 
a  li^ht  in  my  tent,  or  let  my  carriers  make  their  fire  too 
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work,  eat,  and  sleep  is  the  routine  of  our 
days  till  the  arrival  of  the  next  steamer. 

There  are,  however,  two  reasons  why 
the  up-river  stations  are  preferable  to 
those  on  the  lower  Congo:  firstiv,  the 
climate  is  better ;  secondly,  " chop"  —  in 
the  shape  of  fowls,  goats,  and  nsh  —  is 
more  plentiful,  and  we  are  not  compelled 
to  depend  on  supplies  from  Europe.  But, 
unluckily,  it  has  been  proved  at  L^opold- 
ville  that  this  state  of  things  cannot  last. 
The  Europeans  of  that  stations  have  sev- 
eral times  been  reduced  to  chikwanga* 
(the  native  substitute  for  bread,  prepared 
from  manioc)  and  yams,  all  the  goats  and 
fowls  in  the  district  being  consumed,  and 
the  supplies  from  Europe  delayed  en 
route. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  arrival  in  the 
country,  a  like  difficultv  was  anticipated  in 
a  certain  station  (which  I  will  not  name), 
owing  to  a  scarcity  of  carriers,  and  the 
chietthought  it  better  to  put  every  one  on 
short  allowance.  Among  other  rations, 
Portuguese  wine  was  issued  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  bottle  per  man  per  day.  Each  man 
had  to  send  his  "  boy  *'  to  the  store  with 
his  bottle  every  other  dav,  and,  of  course, 
there  was  a  rush  for  the  Dig  bottles.  The 
storekeeper,  instructed  by  the  chief,  re- 
fused everything  larger  than  a  champagne- 
bottle  ;  and  as  the  second  officer  in  charge 
of  the  station  superintended  the  issuing  of 
rations  in  person,  there  was  no  chance  for 
any  man  to  get  more  than  his  share. 
This  did  not  please  the  engineers,  who 
decided,  at  a  council  held  m  the  mess- 
room  of  the  Stanley,  that  half  a  bottle  per 
dav  was  not  enoueh;  and  forthwith  a 
collection  of  empty  Dottles  began  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  engineers'  store,  and  experi- 
ments were  instituted  to  find  out  whether 
the  capacity  of  any  one  of  them  exceeded 
that  of  the  rest,  but  with  very  unsatisfac- 
tory results.  At  last  some  one  suggested 
the  device  of  blowine  out  the  bulge  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  so  as  to  leave  it 
nearly  fiat.  No  sooner  said  than  done. 
Not  only  was  the  bottom  fiattened,  but  it 
was  found  possible  by  means  of  heat  to 
stretch  slightly  the  botde  itself,  so  that, 
though  it  appeared  very  little  larger  than 
an  ordinary  champagne-bottle,  it  would 
hold  nearly  half  as  much  again.    Tlie  trick 

ckMe  to  it  I  never  had  an  opportonity  of  prcmng  the 
troth  of  this  statement. 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  b& 
I  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me." 

*  This  was  written,  of  course,  before  the  Emin 
rasha  Relief  Expedition  had  arriired  on  the  Coneo,  or 
^  erea  been  heard  of  there.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  famine,  similar  to  those  here  described,  was  pre- 
vailing at  LfopoldviUe  when  Mr.  Stanley  arrived  there. 


remained  undiscovered  till  the  engineers 
had  all  finished  their  term  of  service,  when 
the  ingenious  deviser  of  the  same,  being 
the  last  to  depart  for  Europe,  left  his  bot- 
tle to  the  second  in  command,  with  a  hint 
to  keep  his  eyes  open  for  the  future. 

When  I  arrived  at  Leopold ville,  the 
white  men  there  numbered  from  twelve  to 
fifteen.  There  were,  besides,  from  three 
to  four  hundred  blacks  (chiefiy  from  Zan- 
zibar and  the  Gold  Coast)  in  the  service 
of  the  State ;  and  at  the  two  mission  sta- 
tions some  six  white  men,  with  their  ser- 
vants and  native  workmen,  whose  numbers 
I  do  not  know.  At  Kinchassa,  seven  miles 
distant,  is  another  State  station  with  two 
or  three  white  men,  a  Dutch  trading-house 
with  two,  and  another  mission  station  with 
four  or  five.  Opposite  Kinchassa  is  the 
French  station  of  Brazzaville,  with  at  least 
three  or  four  more,  and  their  workmen  and 
servants.  All  these  have  to  be  supported 
by  goats,  fowls,  etc.,  purchased  from  the 
natives,  and  naturally  the  supply  gave  out 
under  so  enormous  a  drain  —  the  people 
of  the  district  having  taken  no  pains  to 
provide  supplies  to  meet  this  extra  de- 
mand. At  last  things  reached  such  a 
pitch  that  work  had  to  oe  stopped,  and  the 
men  sent  out  with  supplies  of  beads,  cloth, 
and  brass  wire,  to  scour  the  country  in 
search  of  food.  Some  of  them  have  told 
me  how  they  would  watch  the  natives  pre- 
paring their  manioc  (which  is  a  work  of 
time,  as  it  has  to  be  steeped  for  some 
weeks  after  digging  to  get  rid  of  the  poi- 
sonous juice),  tracK  them  to  their  huts, 
and  watch  day  and  night  outside  the  doors 
till  the  chikwanga  was  baked  and  ready, 
when  they  would  at  once  begin  to  bargain 
for  it.  The  whites  fared  somewhat  better, 
as  long  as  the  supplies  of  tinned  goods 
from  Europe  lasted;  but  at  length  they 
too  began  to  give  out,  and  every  one 
was  prophesying  a  return  to  the  good 
old  days  of  cnikwanga  and  yam.  when  a 
small  caravan  arrived  and  staved  off  the 
evil  day. 

As  lar  as  provisions  go,  Bangala  is 
pretty  well  off  at  present;  but  should  a 
large  station  like  Leopold ville,  besides 
trading  and  mission  settlements,  be  estab- 
lished here,  the  same  difficulty  would  soon 
arise,  as  the  natives  live  mostly  on  dried 
fish,  manioc,  and  bananas.  They  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  eat  goats  or  fowls  themselves, 
and  would  not,  I  conclude,  care  to  take  the 
trouble  of  breeding  them  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  supply  a  fiourishing  European 
colony.  Rice  has  so  far  proved  a  suc- 
cess— one  pound  producing  in  eighteen 
months  enough  to  sow  three  acres ;  and  it 
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IS  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  stations  will  in 
time  become  self-supporting. 

The  Bangalas  are  a  fine  race  physi- 
cally, being  tall,  powerful,  and  splendidly 
formed,  with  features  by  no  means  of  the 
negro  type;  the  women  are  the  handsom- 
est I  have  seen  in  Africa.  Their  dress  is 
scanty,  consisting  for  the  most  part  only 
of  a  waistcloth  for  the  men  and  a  short 
kilt  of  woven  grass  for  the  women;  but 
men  of  high  degree  often  wear  mantles  of 
dressed  eoat  or  other  skins.  They  cica- 
trise their  arms,  shoulders,  and  busts  in 
patterns  by  cutting  the  skin  and  inject- 
ing some  irritant.  Sometimes  the  result 
looks  very  well;  but  in  other  cases  the 
process  is  not  successful,  and  raises  huge, 
unsightly  lumps  of  flesh.  The  chief  of 
I  boko,*  when  I  arrived,  was  an  old  man 
over  eighty  —  his  age  was  reported  by 
some  to  be  eighty-four,  by  others  eighty- 
six —  who  hacT  lost  one  eye  in  battle  and 
possessed  fiftv  wives.  He  was  over  six 
teet  high,  with  a  fine,  well-developed  fig- 
ure, and  but  for  his  dirty  white  hair  and 
shrivelled  skin,  would  nave  passed  for 
a  man  of  half  his  age.  He  was  much 
attached  to  Captain  Coquilhat  (named 
(Mwafa  or  the  Eagle  by  the  natives),  and 
never  undertook  anything  without  consult- 
ing him.  The  scene  just  after  our  arrival 
at  Bangala,  when,  '*  Le  roi  des  Bangalas  " 
being  announced  as  we  were  all  sitting 
over  our  after-dinner  coffee,  Mata  Bwyki 
entered,  wearing  his  royal  hat  of  leopard- 
skin,  and  attended  by  several  of  his  wives, 
and  enfolded  Captain  Co(]uilhat,  gold- 
spangled  uniform  and  all,  in  an  ample 
bear's  hug,  was  really  worth  seeing. 
Having  released  Mwafa,  his  Majesty  made 
the  circuit  of  the  table  to  shake  hands 
with  the  rest  of  us,  and  then  ordered 
mesdames  les  sauvagesses  to  bring  in  the 
malafu  (palm  wine),  which  he  thereupon 
helped  the  company  to  drink.  He  was  a 
tremendous  toper,  consuming  quantities 
of  that  comparatively  innocuous  oeverage 
which  would  have  killed  him  ten  times 
over  had  it  been  anything  stronger  and 
more  civilized. 

His  death,  which  took  place  some  three 
months  after  I  first  saw  him,  was  an  occa- 
sion of  great  excitement  among  the  Ban- 
galas.  As  it  is  their  custom  on  the  death 
of  a  chief  to  kill  and  eat  as  many  men  as 
the  deceased  had  wives  —  one  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  parents  of  each  wife  f  —  the 

•  This  was  Mata  Bwyki,  the  '*  Lord  of  many  Guns," 
described  by  Stanley,  who  met  htm  in  1883,  in  "  The 
Congo.|» 

t  This  seems  to  point  to  a  time  when  the  wives  thero- 
••Itcs  were  sacrificed,  the  men  being  probably  sJaTea 


whole  town  was  anticipating  a  bi^  feed ; 
but,  alasi  how  uncertain  are  the  joys  of 
life  1  That  big  feed  never  came  on  ;  for 
the  officer  in  command,  heanne  of  Mata 
Bwyki^s  death,  prepared  a  coffin Tined  with 
red  cloth,  and  telling  the  Bangalas  that,  as 
the  late  king  had  been  **a  big  friend  of 
the  white  men,'*  the  mindeli  would  bury 
him  with  appropriate  honors,  had  him 
safely  boxed,  nailed  up,  and  buried  seven 
feet  deep  before  any  one  could  interfere. 
The  disappointment  was  great;  for  it  is 
the  custom  to  cut  the  dead  man  in  two 
lengthwise,  make  up  an  entire  corpse  with 
half  of  him  and  half  of  one  of  the  men 
killed  at  the  funeral,  and  bury  this.  The 
remaining  half  is  made  into  a  stew  with 
manioc  and  bananas,  and  eaten  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  sacrifices.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  put  up  with  their  loss,  as  I  was 
absent  at  the  time  (on  the  expedition  to  be 
described  presently),  and  only  heard  on 
my  return  that  Lieutenant  Baert  had 
stopped  the  slaughter  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, and  that  he  had  kept  the  station 
ready  to  act  on  the  defensive  for  some 
time  after,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  na- 
tives might  attack  it. 

When  the  Stanley  returned  to  us  after 
her  journey  to  the  Falls,  her  captain 
brought  word  that  the  station  (then  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  Deane)  had  been 
attacked  by  some  Arab  slave-traders  en- 
camped in  the  neighborhood,*  but  that 
they  had  been  beaten  off  and  quiet  was 
restored.  Captain  Coquilhat  said  that  they 
would  probably  attack  again  as  soon  as 
the  steamer  had  left ;  and  circumstances 
proved  him  to  be  right,  for  two  days  later 
I  was  aroused  at  midnight  by  the  barking 
of  all  the  dogs  in  Bangala.  I  thought  at 
first  it  was  only  some  nigger  stealing 
fowls;  but  when  I  heard  the  watch  pre* 
sent  arms,  and  the  chief  leave  his  room,  1 
was  up  in  a  moment  and  standing,  six- 
shooter  in  hand,  behind  Captain  Coquilhat 
at  the  front  door.  It  turned  out  that  a 
canoe  had  arrived,  bringing  some  Gold 
Coast  Men  who  had  formed  part  of  the 
garrison  of  the  Falls,  and  who  said  that 
the  station  had  been  abandoned,  and  that 


or  captives  furnished  by  the  parents  as  a  ranaora  for 
their  daughters.  The  latter  part  of  the  account  seems 
almost  too  ingeniously  horrible  to  be  true ;  but  it  is  not 
worse  (though  it  may  seem  nastier  in  detail)  than  some 
of  the  things  described  bjr  Cameron  in  **  Across 
Africa."  According  to  him,  in  Urua  the  chief's  wives 
were  actually  buried  alive. 

*  It  seems  that  a  woman  kidnapped  by  the  Arabs 
had  escaped  from  them  and  uken  reKige  in  the  station, 
where  Mr.  Deane  refused  to  give  her  up  when  claimed. 
This  led  to  the  first  attack,. after  which  a  paiairer  was 
held,  and  matters  were  (seemingly)  settled  in  a  friendly 
way  —  till  after  the  departure  of  the  Stanley. 
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the  white  men  (Deane  and  Lieutenant 
Dubois,  his  second  in  command)  would 
arrive  next  day.  It  vras  discovered  in  the 
morning  that  these  men  (alone  with  forty 
Bangalas,  who  had  been  working  at  the 
Falls  on  a  three  years'  agreement)  had 
deserted ;  and  as  Deane's  fate  was  quite 
nncertain.  Captain  Coquilhat  and  I  started 
as  soon  as  possible  on  board  the  A.  I.  A. 
to  find  out  the  real  state  of  affairs.  As 
we  approached  the  Falls,  we  discovered 
plenty  of  traces  of  the  east-coast  slave- 
raiders  —  whole  villages  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  the  natives  living  in  canoes 
hidden  along  the  wooded  banks  or  on  the 
islands  in  the  river ;  besides  the  tales  told 
OS  everywhere  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Arabs 
—  tales  of  wanton  murder,  and  women  and 
children  flogged  to  death  in  sheer  brutal- 
ity. Higher  up,  we  came  across  an  Arab 
encampment,  and  were  saluted  with  a 
shower  of  shot ;  but  as  we  were  quite  out 
of  range,  it  took  no  effect,  and,  being  in 
haste  to  reach  the  Falls,  we  reserved  our 
reply  for  a  future  occasion,  and  passed 
on.  We  had  now  got  beyond  the  forest- 
covered  plain  ;  and,  shortly  after  passing 
the  Arabs,  came  to  a  village  as  yet  un- 
touched by  them,  where  Captain  Coauil- 
hat  Stopped  to  buy  goats  and  fowls,  ana  on 
leaving  made  the  chief  a  present  of  cloth 
and  beads.  Two  da3rs  after  this  we 
Steamed  round  the  last  bend  in  the  river, 
and  came  in  sight  of  Kiusi  Katini,  or 
Wana  Russari  —  the  island  on  which 
Stanley  Falls  Station  once  stood  —  when 
our  worst  fears  were  at  once  realized. 
The  blue  flag  with  the  golden  star  no 
longer  floated  above  it,  and  blackened 
patches  of  ground  were  all  that  remained 
to  show  where  the  "  white  man's  house  " 
had  been.  Owing  to  the  shallow  water 
and  rapids  we  could  only  take  the  A.  I.  A. 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  station  ; 
and  besides,  we  did  not  know  the  strength 
of  the  Arabs,  who  had  now  begun  to 
**  pot "  away  at  us  from  both  sides  of  the 
river,  while  our  force  consisted  only  of 
Captain  Coquilhat,  myself,  and  thirty  Ac- 
cra soldiers.  So  we  returned  down  stream, 
and  finding  some  natives  in  the  woods, 
learnt  from  them  that,  four  or  five  days 
after  the  departure  of  the  Stanley,  some 
of  the  soldiers  and  forty  Bangalas  (the 
same  who  had  brought  word  of  the  disas- 
ter to  ]  boko)  had  seized  the  canoes  and 
deserted,  ana  the  rest  of  the  garrison  had 
fied  into  the  woods,  leaving  Mr.  Deane 
and  Lieutenant  Dubois  alone.  They  said 
that  the  station  had  then  been  blown  up 
and  abandoned,  that  Dubois  had  been 
drowned  in  trying  to  escape,  and  that 


Deane  was  hiding  in  the  woods  and  isl- 
ands waiting  for  a  steamer  to  come  up 
and  rescue  him.  We  tracked  him  for  a 
whole  day  with  the  help  of  some  natives, 
but  almost  despaired  of  coming  up  with 
him,  when,  to  our  great  joy,  we  heard  on 
the  following  morning  that  he  had  been 
found  by  the  chief  of  whom  we  had  bought 
provisions  on  our  way  up,  and  taken  to  his 
village,  where  he  was  now  awaiting  us^ 
"alive,  but  very  sick."  We  steamed 
down  as  fast  as  we  could  and  took  him  on 
board  —  he  was  indeed  alive,  but  that  was 
all  1  .For  thirty  days  he  had  been  living 
in  the  woods,  with  no  shelter,  no  clothes 
but  a  piece  of  an  old  blanket  tied  round 
him,  and  no  food  but  manioc  and  an  occa- 
sional banana;  besides  which,  he  was 
su£Eering  from  a  severe  spear-wound  in 
the  leg,  having  been  attacked  by  some 
hostile  natives  while  camping  out.  When 
I  saw  him  carried  on  board,  -'weak  as 
water  "  and  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  I  thought 
he  could  not  live  out  the  day ;  but  fortu- 
nately we  had  wine  and  other  necessaries 
with  us  and  he  soon  began  to  recover  un- 
der Captain  Coquilhat's  care.  Before  we 
reached  Bangala,  he  was  able  to  tell  us  his 
story,  and  confirmed  the  report  we  had 
heard  from  the  natives  of  poor  Dubois's 
death.  It  seems  that  the  latter  fell  into 
the  river  while  they  were  escaping. 
Though  Mr.  Deane  sprang  in  after  him, 
knowing  that  he  could  not  swim,  and 
brought  him  up  to  the  bank,  he  was  so 
much  exhausted  that  he  sank  immediately, 
when  his  comrade  was  obliged  to  let  go 
his  hold  for  a  moment  in  order  to  land. 
He  had  left  Europe  only  four  months  be- 
fore, and  had  been  but  nine  days  at  the 
station  —  a  brave  young  fellow,  much 
liked  by  every  one  who  knew  him,  swept 
away  without  leaving  a  trace,  like  poor 

D of  the  A.  I.  A. 

On  our  way  down  we  steamed  in  close 
to  the  Arab  village  which  had  saluted  us 
before.  They  opened  fire  long  before  we 
were  within  range ;  but  we  soon  let  them 
have  enough,  and  they  disappeared  behind 
trees,  whence  they  kept  up  a  pretty  hot 
fire,  while  all  we  could  do  was  to  watch  till 
a  head  or  arm  emerged,  and  then  "  draw 
a  bead  on  it."  We  had  about  reached  the 
middle  of  the  village  (which,  like  all  the 
native  towns,  had  a  long  river  frontage) 
when  the  man  at  the  wheel  got  a  shot 
(apparently)  through  the  jaws,  and  letting 
go,  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  a 
tremendous  outcry.  The  A.  I.  A.  swung 
round,  end  on  to  the  shore,  and  received  a 
raking  fire  fore  and  aft,  which  wounded 
Captain  Coquilhat  and  twelve  others,  and 
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would  have  been  still  more  destructive, 
had  not  our  commander  seized  the  helm 
and  brought  her  round  again.  I  cannot 
help  adding  —  as  people  are  so  fond  of 
saying  that  there  is  no  pluck  or  manliness 
in  these  days  —  that,  not  to  speak  of  the 
wound  just  mentioned,  he  was  ill  when  he 
left  Bangala,  and  grew  so  much  worse  just 
before  we  reached  the  Falls,  that  I  thought 
he  was  dying,  but  he  suddenly  recovered 
when  we  came  in  sight  of  Kiusi  Katini, 
and  had  kept  up  ever  since.  We  had  too 
many  men  disabled  to  attempt  storming 
the  village  (which,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
judee,  contained  about  two  hundred 
Arabs),  so,  after  firing  a  few  more  rounds 
of  cartridge  as  a  parting  salute,  we 
steamed  away.  None  of  our  men  were 
killed,  and  the  wounds  received  were  not 
very  serious;  indeed,  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  as  I  found  to  my  great  disgust, 
when  he  came  to  me  to  get  his  chin 
dressed,  had  nothing  the  matter  with  it, 
except  that  the  skin  was  scratched  by  a 
splinter  of  lead.  We  had  no  means  of 
knowing  the  loss  of  the  Arabs,  but  I  am 
certain  that  several  were  killed  and  a  good 
many  wounded.  We  reached  Bangala 
without  further  adventures,  and  after  a 
stay  of  two  or  three  days,  we  took  on 
board  the  deserters  (who  had  been  con- 
fined here  in  the  mean  timeX  and  started 
for  Leopold vi lie.  Captai  n  Coqui  1  hat,  once 
the  excitement  was  over,  fell  ill  again,  and 
was  ordered  home.  I  fear  we  shall  not 
see  him  on  the  Congo  again ;  but  it  will 
be  long  before  he  is  forgotten  there,  and 
the  natives  of  the  district  above  Bangala 
often  ask  '*when  Deane  and  Mwafa  are 
coming  back." 

All  this  happened  in  September,  1886, 
and  some  of  the  events,  at  least,  have 
been  noticed  in  English  papers* 

A  word  or  two  on  the  climate,  and  I 
have  done.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
and  written  on  this  subject,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  dwell  on  it  at  length,  only  to  men- 
tion that,  so  far  as  my  experience  of  the 
country  goes,  it  coincides  with  the  state- 
ments made  by  Stanley  in  "  The  Congo, 
and  the  Founding  of^  its  Free  State." 
The  country  is  far  healthier  than  Sierra 
Leone  or  the  Gold  Coast,  and,  with  ordi- 
nary care,  need  be  no  more  deadly  than 
Jamaica  or  Singapore;  but  it  is  often 
blamed  for  illness  brought  on  by  a  man's 
own  folly  or  carelessness.  The  fevers  of 
the  country,  if  treated  in  time^  are  not 
dangerous,  and  may  generally  be  avoided 
by  care,  though  the  new-comer  generally 
has  to  pay  the  toll  of  one  or  two.  But  as 
in  all  tropical  illnesses  — especially  in  the 


case  of  a  bilious  fever  — the  all-important 
point  is,  that  it  must  be  attended  to  a$ 
once;  which,  indeed,  any  one  who  has  fell 
the  first  symptoms  of  an  attack,  will 
scarcely  be  disinclined  to  do.  Malaria 
fever  is  not  common  on  the  Upper  Congo; 
but  chills,  which  have  the  same  effect, 
have  to  be  guarded  against  with  the  greaV 
est  care.  The  nights  are  chilly  and  even 
cold,  and  almost  the  first  thing  that  was 
ordered  me,  when  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  fever  just  after  my  arrival  at  Bangala, 
was  —  two  more  blankets. 

As  to  the  liquor  question,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  men  out  here  ruin  their 
health  by  excessive  drinking ;  but  I  think 
that  many  others,  chiefiy  missionaries, 
ruin  theirs  by  a  mistaken  and  exaggerated 
abstinence.  Stanley  recommends  two  or 
three  ounces  of  good  wine  every  evening 
after  sunset^  and  I  find  that  most  men  who 
have  passed  any  time  on  the  Congo  agree 
with  him.  Every  one  becomes  more  or 
less  anaemic  after  a  short  residence  in  this 
climate ;  and  a  man  who  feels  himself  gel- 
tin^  unaccountably  weak,  with  a  strong 
desire  for  stimulants,  may  injure  himself 
by  frequent  use  of  them  —  and,  as  a  maV 
ter  of  fact,  many  do  so  on  the  lower  river, 
where  liquor  is  plentiful.  A  teetotaler, 
on  the  other  band,  will  most  likely  be 
prostrated  by  sickness,  when  the  timely 
use  of  a  little  wine  would  have  kept  up  his 
strength.  As  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
passed  some  years  out  here,  puts  it,  *'  A 
cocktail  every  night  before  dinner,  if  it 
does  not  save  you  altogether  from  anaemia, 
will  enable  you  to  get  through  your  term 
of  three  vears,  and  leave  you  in  good 
health  at  tne  end ;  but  if  you  take  to  drink- 
ing, in  an^r  quantity,  at  any  hour  of  the 
day,  you  will  soon  have  to  clear  out  of  the 
country,  if  you  wish  to  keep  alive."  The 
effect  of  brandy  drunk  under  a  hot  sun  is 
to  cause  a  burning  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  liver;  and  I  have  seen  men,  who  had 
spent  some  two  years  out  here,  choking 
and  gasping  for  breath  after  less  than  half 
a  wine-glassful  of  neat  brandy  taken  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

I  believe  that,  when  the  country  ts 
opened  up  a  little  more,  and  Europeans 
are  able  to  bring  out  home  comforts,  eta, 
they  will  be  able  to  live  here  with  as  much 
ease  and  safety  as  they  now  do  in  India  ; 
and  as  a  company  is  being  formed  to  coo- 
struct  a  railway  m>m  Matadt  to  L^pold- 
ville,  it  IS  to  be  hoped  that  day  is  not  far 
distant 

Feb,  24,  1887.  — We  had  a  most  tr^ 
mendous  tornado  the  night  before  last. 
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the  thunder  lasting  for  full  ten  minutes  by 
my  watch,  one  peal  beginning  before  the 
last  bad  stopped.  The  wind  was  some- 
thing awful  —  palm-trees  bent  like  fishing- 
rods  when  a  twenty-pound  salmon  is 
booked ;  and  I  expected  to  see  the  whole 
station  fly  away  Dodily,  but  it  held  on. 
The  lightning  and  thunder  were  some- 
thing grand ;  the  whole  business  lasted 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours.  [There 
had  been  another  tornado  on  the  i6tn.l . . . 
Feb,  26th.  —  I  have  consoled  myself  for 
the  loss  of  my  monkey  (which  I  believe  I 
told  you  I  gave  away  to  — )  bv  buying 
a  younz  crocodile,  three  feet  six  inches 
long,  chaining  him  to  a  palm-tree,  and 
digging  him  a  tank.  As  he  will,  I  sup- 
pose, grow  too  big  to  keep,  I  shall  shoot 
him  when  he  gets  troublesome,  and  keep 
his  skin  and  b^nes  as  curios.  Meanwhile 
he  will  be  useful  as  a  watch-doe,  for  as  he 
is  near  my  door  with  a  pretty  long  chain, 
niggers  will  be  afraid  to  prowl  round  in 
the  dark  to  steal,  for  fear  of  losing  their 
toes.  .  .  . 


From  The  Contemporasr  Review. 
THE  STORY  OF  ZEBEHR  PASHA, 

AS  TOLD  BY  HIMSELF. 
II. 

Zebehr  spoke  of  the  country  to  which 
he  bad  now  come  as  a  green  and  flowerv 
land  full  of  running  water.  It  was  chiefly 
the  abundance  of  water  which  caused  him 
to  fix  upon  it  as  his  place  of  residence. 
He  described  the  climate  as  very  healthy, 
less  hot  than  some  parts  of  Darfour  and 
Kordofan,  and  the  soil  as  fertile  almost 
beyond  description.  European  trees  grew 
and  flourished  side  by  side  with  trees  Si  the 
tropics.  "  All  that  I  nave  seen  here  in  Gib- 
raltar grew  also  there,  but  in  much  greater 
perfection.^*  Bananas  grew  wild  in  great 
variety,  some  of  them  reaching  to  uiree 
or  four  times  the  size  known  to  us,  and  in 
such  profusion  that  they  were  commonly 
used  as  fodder  for  animals.  Potatoes  also 
grew  wild.  These  the  pasha  described  as 
of  three  kinds :  some  big  as  a  man's  head, 
but  longer  in  shape ;  others  a  great  deal 
longer  and  narrower,  and  attached  to  roots 
which  sometimes  spread  as  far  as  twenty 
feet,  close  under  the  surface  of  the  eround 
— when  ripe  they  cracked  the  soiiabove 
them,  and  lay  exposed  to  the  air;  the 
third  kind  was  our  ordinary  European 
potato,  as  big  as  a  man's  fist,  and  very 
mealy  when  boiled.  Tobacco  was  native 
to  the  soil,  and  a  tree  called  komba  or 
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kumbu,  of  which  the  seed-pods  are  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  co£Fee.  It  was  de- 
scribed to  me  as  a  forest  tree,  producing 
a  large  crop  of  seeds.  I  can  speak  from 
experience  of  the  beverage  made  from 
them.  We  habitually  drank  it  during  my 
afternoon  visits  to  the  pasha,  and  the  seed 
and  the  manner  of  its  preparation  were 
shown  to  me.  It  is  an  aromatic,  brown 
pod,  containing  four  or  five  small  bright 
crimson  seeds.  When  fresh  I  was  told 
that  one  pod  is  sufficient  to  fill  a  room 
with  its  scent  That  which  we  drank  had 
been  gathered  for  eighteen  years,  and  was 
still  extremely  fragrant.  Tiie  coffee  made 
from  it  was  rather  more  pungent  than  or- 
dinary  coffee,  and  I  fancy  more  stimulat- 
ing in  its  effect ;  tasting  not  unlike  coffee 
in  which  cayenne  pepper  pods  or  ganger 
had  been  soaked.  Grapes,  in  man]^  vari- 
eties of  black  and  white,  grow  wild  in 
Mandugba;*  the  sugarcane,  the  india- 
rubber  plant,  the  tamarind  and  the  date, 
all  kinds  of  European  corn,  manv  fruits  of 
which  the  pasha  could  not  give  tne  names, 
flowers  in  profusion  —  **so  that  at  one 
time  the  earth  is  scarlet,  and  then  asain  it 
is  white  or  blue ; "  and  the  variety  of  birds 
and  animals  is  great  There  is  a  kind  of 
date-palm  from  which  the  natives  make 
butter.  The  fruit  of  it  grows  in  bunches, 
so  large  that  two  bunches  will  load  a  camel. 
The  date  itself  is  small  and  rich ;  when 
boiled  it  melts  into  a  compound,  yellow  as 
brass,  having  a  slightly  sweet  taste,  but 
resembling  butter  more  than  anvthing  else, 
and  useful,  like  butter,  for  cooking.  Honey 
is  plentiful  as  water;  iron  ana  copper 
abound.  Of  other  mi  nerals  the  pasha  could 
not  speak.  He  regretted  his  want  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  saying  with  a 
smile  that  he  was,  like  a  native,  ignorant, 
and  waiting  to  be  taught.  He  had  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  other  minerals 
exist  "The  land  is  so  rich,"  he  said, 
**that  it  is  a  treasure-house,  but  for  want 
of  knowledge  the  natives  are  poor.  Thev 
do  not  know  what  they  possess.  With  all 
the  fruits  that  lie  on  the  earth  they  eat 
each  other.  They  fight  because  it  is  their 
custom  to  spend  their  lives  in  hunting, 
and  they  know  no  other  way  to  settle  their 
quarrels.  Yet  they  are  by  nature  gentle 
and  good,  and  they  are  ready  to  learn  the 
ways  of  peace  from  those  who  go  to  them 
peacefully." 
This  was  the  country  and  these  the  in- 

*  Schwetnfurth  gives  to  this  placa  the  name  of 
Dehm-Ndngsoo.  In  calling  it  Mandagba  I  onlv  re- 
prodace,  as  closely  as  I  can,  the  name  bv  which  Zebehr 
spoke  of  it  to  me.  It  was  also  called  oy  the  natives, 
be  told  rae,  Babia  and  Craish. 
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habitants  which  Zebehr  was  called  upon 
to  rule.  As  a  trader  he  found  himselt  in 
presence  of  a  new  and  rich  market ;  as  a 
man  there  was  ample  work  before  him. 
"From  that  time/*  he  simply  remarked, 
•*  I  was  very  busy.  I  never  had  leisure 
again  till  I  came  to  Cairo.  I  had  no  wish 
to  be  a  king ;  I  wished  to  trade  and  to 
civilize ;  but  I  could  not  help  myself.  I 
was  then,  as  I  am  now,  what  God  made 
me  —  sultan  or  prisoner  matters  compara- 
tively little.  Equally  in  his  hand,  I  have 
tried  equally  there,  as  here,  to  keep  my 
life  pure.  And  I  have  this  satisfaction, 
that  if  you  go  down  to  my  country  and  ask 
my  people,  you  will  find  none  to  say  that 
Zebehr  was  cruel  or  unjust  They  will 
tell  you :  *  Zebehr  did  not  cheat  us  nor  lie 
to  us.  He  did  not  oppress  the  poor,  nor 
fory^et  the  unhappy ;  out  he  was  strong  to 
do  justice.  While  he  ruled  over  us  there 
was  order  in  the  land,  and  none  feared  his 
neighbor*s  wrong-doing.' "♦ 

In  order  to  understand  his  own  view  of 
the  work  he  did,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  condition  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  ruled.  They  were  nearly  all 
blacks,  and  most  of  them  cannibals,  though 
there  were,  as  has  once  before  been  said, 
some  white  native  races  amongst  them. 
The  slave  trade  was  already  flourishing 
in  the  outlying  provinces,  and  man-hunt- 
ing was  everywhere  a  common  practice, 
whether  for  purposes  of  eating  or  selling.f 
This  led,  of  course,  to  endless  feuds,  and 
fighting  was  practically  the  only  occupa- 
tion of  the  people.  Their  ignorance  was 
indescribable.  They  were  without  even 
the  most  elementary  notions  of  trade  or 
agriculture.  With  regard  to  travellers, 
their  only  notion  was  that  they  were  to 
be  killed.  Justice  and  honesty  were  un- 
known. A  curious  side  of  tne  matter, 
but  one  upon  which  Zebehr  frequently 
touched,  was  that  these  virtues  were  only 
unknown ;  when  known  they  were  on  the 
whole  appreciated.  The  dialects  of  the 
people  were  very  various.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
chiefs,  Zebehr  himself  learned  sixteen,  but 
he  was  still  constantly  obliged  to  use  in- 
terpreters.   Religion  varied  no  less  than 

*  I  onderaund  it  it  a  ftct  that  among  the  tribes  of 
the  Soudan  the  people  sing  hymns  of  praise  to  Zebehr. 

t  **  Bat  of  most  nnivefsal  eroplovment  among  them 
is  human  fat.  .  .  .  The  carcases  oi  all  who  fall  in  bat* 
tie  are  distributed  upon  the  battle-field,  and  are  pr^ 
pared  br  drying  for  transport  to  the  homes  of  their 
conquerors.  They  drive  their  prisoners  before  them 
without  remorse,  as  butchers  would  drive  sheep  to  the 
shambles,  and  these  are  only  reserved  to  fall  victims  on 
a  later  day  to  their  horrible  and  sickening  greedioeaa.*' 
(Cannibalism  of  Manbuttoosi  Scbwcinfurura  Heart  of 
Africa,  pw  93.) 


the  dialects.    Everything  had  its  share  of 
worship  from  one  tribe  or  another;  but 
the  diversity  of  religion  was  not  so  seri- 
ous an  obstacle  to  Zebehr*s  schemes  as 
the  diversity  of  language.    Devotees  were 
not  bigoted ;  and  if  fire  failed  to  answer 
the  pravers  addressed  to  it,  water  received 
a  sacrifice.    "  Perhaps  he  is  out  hunting,** 
'*  Perhaps  he  sleeps,"  was  often  the  cry  of 
their  impatience,  and  their  conversion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  quite  as  rapid  as  the 
conversion  of  the  idolators  of  old.  Though 
Zebehr  was  an  ardent  believer  in  his  own 
faith,  he  did  not  at  first  attempt  to  prose- 
lytize :  **  They  were  too  ignorant,"  he  said. 
The  first  necessity  was  to  procure  order, 
and  to  do  this,  however  peaceful  his  de- 
sires, he  had  to  be  strong  himself.    Within 
a  few  days  of  his  acceptance  of  the  sul- 
tanate most  of  the  neighboring  States  of- 
fered him  their  submission.    Amone  these 
were  Angato,  Banda,   Kutwaka,  Abd-el- 
Bari,  Dahoot,  Naka.    Wugghi  alone  was 
hostile;  but  after  seven  oays*  fighting  it 
was  subdued.     In  two  montfis  the  country 
for  as  far  as  could  be  travelled  in  twenty 
days  was  at  peace.    Zebehr  then  called 
a  council  of  all  the  chiefs  who  had  en- 
tered into  treaty  with  him,  and  spoke  to 
them,  saying :  **  I  have  made  peace  now 
in  your  country."    They  answered :    "  It 
is  fortunate  for  us  that  you  have  come  to 
rule  in  our  country,"    He  said :  "  You  see 
I  have  done  this  because  with  a  few  of 
my  soldiers  I  am  strong.    It  is  not  num- 
bers but  wisdom  which  makes  my  strength. 
Give  me  now,  therefore,  vour  young  men, 
and  I  will  train  them  to  fight  like  my  sol- 
diers.   I  will  arm  them,  and  we  shall  no 
more  be  many  weak  States,  but  one  strong 
State."    At  this   the   chiefs   were   very 
pleased.    They  sent  their  young  men  to 
nim  to  be  trained ;  he  caused  arms  to  be 
sent  down  from  Egypt,  and  formed  aa 
army.    It  reached  eventually  to  the  num- 
ber of  twelve  thousand,  and  how  it  was 
recruited  will  be  seen ;  but  at  this  period 
everything  was    in  an  embryonic  state. 
All  the  orjj^anization  and  training  were  still 
to  do.    His  own  soldiers  served  as  a  nu- 
cleus, and    the   king*s  sons,  with   their 
picked  followers,  who  considered  it  a  priv- 
ilege to  be  allowed  to  use  European  arms, 
were  good  material  to  begin  with.    Simul- 
taneously with  the  formation  of  an  army, 
be  labored  to  instil  the  first  principles 
of  agriculture  and  internal    trade.     His 
soldiers,  who  represented  the  only  ^v- 
emment  officials,  were  used  for  many  pur- 
poses.   Before  the  rains,  he  divided  all 
that  he  had,  and  sent  them  round  to  the 
principal    chiefs,  saying:  '*Now  collect 
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your  people,  and  clear  the  ground  of  its 
weeds ;  for  the  rains  are  comine,  and 
seeds  must  be  sown  in  the  open  places.'* 
Processes  of  cultivation  bad  been  till  then 
unknown.  The  natives  had  gathered 
enough  to  eat  from  seed  scattered  anyhow 
amongst  the  brambles.  When  they  saw 
the  difference  in  their  crops  after  sowing 
in  ground  which  had  been  properly  cleared, 
they  were  filled  with  astonishment.  It 
appears  to  have  been  none  the  less  neces- 
sary to  send  soldiers  every  year  to  see  the 
work  done ;  otherwise  excuses  used  to 
come  that  the  people  were  out  hunting, 
or  busy,  or  that  they  forgot.  Zebehr  after- 
wards adopted  the  principle  of  making 
every  chief  responsible  for  his  own  dis- 
trict, and  lent  soldiers  as  a  favor  to  help 
in  the  work,  causing  nearly  all  taxes  to  be 
paid  in  com.  Fertile  as  the  country  was, 
It  was  of  course  subject  to  the  irregulari- 
ties of  uncultivated  districts,  and  to  steady 
the  supply  of  food  was  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  progress.  To  further  this 
end  he  himselt  gave  some  study  to  agri- 
culture, and  made  himself  acquamted  with 
the  natural  products  of  the  soil.  By  the 
time  he  left  his  people  he  considered  that 
thev  were  best  to  be  described  as  a  nation 
of  farmers. 

With  regard  to  trade,  he  described  with 
a  smile  how  he  had  with  his  own  hands 
arranged  many  and  many  a  market.  He 
used  to  talk  with  the  cniefs,  explaining 
that  instead  of  being  enemies  they  were 
indeed  the  brothers  of  their  neighbors, 
and  useful  one  to  another  as  the  sons  of 
a  house.  ^'When  you  fight,  both  are 
hurt,  both  lose  the  dead  and  wounded,  the 
young  men  of  both  are  made  prisoners ; 
out  when  you  trade,  both  are  richer,  for 
each  gives  that  which  has  no  value  to  him, 
and  receives  that  which  he  wants.  Come 
now,  make  a  market;  buy  and  sell  with 
your  brothers."  So  he  reasoned  with 
them  till  some  said :  "  A  market !  Show 
us  what  it  is."  And  he  took  soldiers, 
and  arranged  the  natives  in  rows  with 
their  goods,  saying,  as  if  they  were  chil- 
dren, "  Sit  there  and  sell ; "  and  sent  sol- 
diers out  into  the  country  to  tell  the  people 
that  they  could  come  and  exchange  that 
which  they  had  for  that  which  they  wanted. 
Then  he  persuaded  them  to  do  the  same 
every  week,  on  the  same  day  of  the  week, 
in  order  that  all  might  know  when  to 
come.  Little  by  little  the  convenience  of 
jt  was  understood,  and  people  came  from 
such  distances  that  chiefs  who  lived  far 
off  complained  that  they  spent  all  their 
time  in  travelling  to  and  fro.  Whenever 
this  happened  Zeoehr  took  his  opportunity 


and  said  :  **  Then  make  a  market  in  your 
own  country,  and  let  others  travel  to  you." 
Thus  by  degrees  markets  were  established 
right  through  the  country,  and  notions  of 
peace  were  spread  side  by  side  with  no- 
tions of  trade.  I  asked  if  any  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  market  dues.  The 
pasha  smiled  at  my  ignorance.  **  I  did 
not  want  to  prevent  trade,"  he  said ;  "  I 
wanted  to  encourage  it."  The  only  taxes 
that  he  imposed  were  paid  in  the  produce 
which  happened  to  be  most  plentiful  in 
the  district — usually  corn,  tamarinds,  or 
honey.  The  tribute  was  very  small  and 
not  regularly  exacted.  In  good  years  it 
was  paid ;  in  bad  years  he  did  not  insist 
upon  it.  Some  tribute  was  necessary,  or 
the  people  would  not  have  believed  them- 
selves governed ;  but  regularity  of  pay- 
ment in  bad  seasons  would  have  been 
alike  out  of  their  power,  and  beyond  their 
comprehension.  "The  governor,"  the 
pasha  frequently  said,  "  must  understand 
those  he  governs.  Laws  good  for  one 
people  are  bad  for  another.  That  is  why 
the  Turks  will  never  hold  the  Soudan. 
They  do  not  know  the  Soudanese,  and 
they  treat  them  as  though  they  were  the 
inhabitants  of  Cairo  or  Constantinople." 
*•  But  if  you  imposed  no  regular  taxes, 
how  did  you  pay  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment f  "  "  That  was  by  my  own  trade ; 
you  will  understand,  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  it.  I  was  a  merchant  working 
for  myself  —  not  an  official  paid  by  the 
people.  It  was  to  my  advantage  and  their 
advantage  to  have  the  country  in  good 
order." 

Much  as  Zebehr  desired  peace,  he 
found  war  forced  upon  him.  To  those 
earlier  years  of  his  government  belong 
various  campaigns  against  the  native 
chiefs  lying  to  the  south  and  east.  One 
of  the  most  important  appears  to  have 
been  a  campaign  against  Moto,  king  of 
Indagu.  Some  years  before,  while  Ze- 
behr was  still  at  Dyoum,  his  cousin  Man- 
sour  had  led  a  disastrous  expedition 
southward  towards  the  territory  of  Indagu. 
Moto  had  surprised  the  camp  in  the  night, 
and  massacred  Mansour  and  his  followers. 
Zebehr  had  at  the  time  collected  a  few 
soldiers,  and  marched  down  to  avenge  his 
cousin;  but  his  force  was  too  small,  and 
he  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  without 
effecting  anything  decisive.  There  was 
therefore  an  old-standing  grudge  between 
him  and  Moto,  and  one  ot  his  first  oppo- 
nents when  he  was  established  in  Man- 
dugba  was  this  formidable  chief.  Moto 
annoyed  him  by  many  attacks  upon  his 
frontier,  but,  warned  by  experience,  Ze- 
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behr  waited  to  have  his  army  organized 
before  he  marched  out  against  him.  When 
be  Judged  himself  ready  he  declared  war, 
ana  the  result  of  the  campaign  was  Motors 
entire  defeat.  All  his  followers  fell  awav 
from  him,  and  his  neighbors  were  so  much 
impressed  by  the  terriole  force  of  Zebehr's 
disciplined  troops,  armed  with  European 
weapons,  that,  far  from  allying  themselves 
with  him,  they  refused  to  receive  him  after 
his  defeat.  He  fled  from  chief  to  chief, 
but  none  would  take  pity  upon  him ;  none 
would  hide  him  from  Zeoehr ;  none  would 
even  ^ive  him  food.  His  own  country 
was  rumed  with  war,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  In  his  extremity,  he  came 
with  his  two  sons  and  his  brother,  and 
entered  Zebehr^s  camp.  Zebehr  doubted 
at  first,  and  said,  "Is  this  Moto?"  He 
replied,  "  I  am  Moto."  "  What !  you  of- 
fend me  and  make  war  upon  me,  and  then 
you  come  like  this,  without  euards,  into 
my  camp  ?  "  Moto  replied :  **  I  know  what 
I  do,  and  I  have  my  reasons.  Of  my 
friends  none  will  receive  me.  They  were 
friends  only  while  I  was  great.  Now  they 
all  fear  beK)re  you.  My  country  is  ruined. 
My  people  have  fled  from  me.  I  care  no 
more  for  my  life,  and  I  have  come  to  give 
myself  up  without  condition.  Do  as  you 
will  with  me  and  mine.**  He  spoke  at 
more  length  in  the  same  strain,  and  when 
he  had  finished  Zebehr  said  :  *^  Moto,  you 
are  a  king.  You  are  not  a  slave.  I  will 
do  none  of  these  things.**  He  sent  him 
to  a  tent,  and  sent  foocfand  clothes  to  him 
and  to  his  sons,  and  ordered  that  he  should 
be  treated  as  a  king.  After  two  days  he 
caused  him  to  be  brought  into  his  pres- 
ence again,  and  said,  **Moto,  you  killed 
Mansour?**  And  Moto  said,  "Yes.** 
"  And  you  have  made  war  upon  me  and 
annoyed  my  people?*'  And  Moto  said, 
"  I  have  done  it.**  "  Very  well ;  now  these 
things  are  avenged,  and  you  are  pardoned, 
and  we  will  be  at  peace  together.  I  will 
not  take  your  life;  I  will  not  send  your 
sons  into  slavery ;  but  you  shall  go  back 
and  be  king  in  your  own  country,  and 
great  in  the  eyes  of  your  people.  Only,  1 
require  of  you  three  things:  that  you  shall 
rule  your  people  no  more  by  the  spear, 
but  by  wisdom  ;  that  you  shall  keep  your 
roads  safe  and  open  to  travellers;  and 
that  if  you  like  my  treatment  of  you.  you 
will  be  my  friend."  Moto  asked,  "  What 
tribute  ?  **^  He  said :  "  Go,  gather  your 
people ;  teach  them  to  plant,  and  to  ouy, 
and  to  sell ;  and  when  all  is  in  order,  after 
three  years,  you  shall  pay  a  tribute  of 
corn.**  So  Moto*s  people  gathered  again, 
and  he  returned  to  his  country  and  reigned 


over  it  for  eight  years,  till  he  died ;  aud 
he  gave  Zebehr  no  more  trouble,  but  after 
three  years  paid  tribute  as  was  required. 
It  was  Zebehr*s  habit  in  all  these  little 
wars  to  give  a  conquered  people  three 
years  in  which  to  recover,  before  he  ex- 
acted tribute.  He  estimated  that  they 
required  that  length  of  time,  for  in  the 
year  of  war  their  crops  were  usually  de- 
stroyed ;  in  the  second  year  thev  needed, 
after  their  miseries,  to  sow  ancf  reap  for 
themselves ;  in  the  third  year  it  was  time 
enough  for  them  to  give  nim  some  share 
of  the  harvest  By  observing  this  rule 
he  secured  a  double  purpose :  making 
himself  popular,  and  surrounding  himseB 
by  Nourishing  villages,  with  which  he 
could  trade,  instead  of  desolate  and  ruined 
people  who,  driven  by  distress,  must  have 
given  him  trouble  by  perpetual  raids.  In 
dwelling  upon  this  part  of  his  policy  he 
claimed  no  admiration  for  leniency,  but 
described  it  as  being,  what  he  constantly 
maintained  that  all  profitable  relations  be- 
tween the  governed  and  the  governing 
must  be,  "  their  advantage  and  my  advan- 
tage.** 

After  the  campaign  with  Moto  he 
marched  through  some  portions  of  the 
Nyam-Nyam  country,*  his  object  being, 
however,  not  to  fight,  but  to  negotiate,  and 
he  made  friendly  alliances  with  chiefs  of 
Urihaimo,  Sabanga,  Abdinea,  and  other 
territories  lyin^  to  the  south.  He  dwelt 
constantly  in  his  narrative  upon  the  use- 
lessness  of  fighting  with  the  natives : 
"  There  is  nothing  to  gain  by  war.  You 
only  desolate  the  country  and  frighten  the 
people,  so  that  they  will  trade  no  more. 
Everything  is  done  by  wit,  nothing  by 
force  ;  in  those  regions  the  strong  are  the 
wise.**  The  latter  places  that  have  been 
named  are  the  great  slaving  districts,  and 
it  was  at  this  point  that  he  made  his  first 
statement  with  regard  to  a  subject  which 
was  of  course  often  in  my  mind :  "  People 
say  of  me  that  I  have  been  a  slave-trader. 
It  is  most  untrue.  I  have  never  sold 
slaves.  Those  who  say  it  do  not  under- 
stand what  my  position  was.**  We  were 
interrupted  at  the  moment,  and  when  I 
next  saw  the  pasha  he  resumed  the  order 
of  his  narrative,  which  I  did  not  break. 

*  The  geographical  limits  of  this  unexplored  territory 
will  no  doubt  before  long  be  defined  apon  the  south  as 
they  are  towards'  the  north.  I  asked  the  pasha  if  it 
extended  as  far  south  as  the  Conco.  He  was  ana^ 
quainted  with  the  Congo,  but  consulted  with  the  jrovog 
Nyam-Nyam  who  had  already  given  information  aboal 
cannibalism,  and  repeated  from  his  lips  the  statemeot 
that  the  southern  boundary  of  Nyam-Nyam  i*  an  ■«>- 
mense  river  called  the  Gungua.  Whether  this  repre- 
sents Congo  or  Mobangi.  or  some  other  river  unmarked 
on  our  maps,  it  is  not  for  me  to  give  an  opinion. 
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About  this  time  another  war  was  under- 
taken in  support  of  his  father-in-law  Tiki- 
ma,  who  continued  to  live  in  very  friendly 
relations  with  him,  and  to   send   every 
^'ear  caravan  loads  of  honey  and  corn  and 
ivory  to  the  daughter  Zebehr  had  married. 
About  two  years  after  the  campaign  with 
Moto,  Zebehr  received  a  message  from 
Tikima  to  say  that  he  was  being  destroyed 
by  a  people   who  came  from  under  the 
ground.    He  prayed  Zebehr  to  come  down 
auickly  and  save  him.    Zebehr  marched 
aown  with  two  thousand  soldiers,  and  met 
Tikima  on  the  way.    He  was  flying  from 
bis  home,  and  trembling  with  fear.  Zebehr 
asked  him  from  whom  he  fled,  and  Tikima 
answered  that  he  could  not  tell  him  —  that 
this  people  who  had  attacked  him  were 
like  no  other  people.    They  came  from 
under  the   ground,  and    feu  upon  him. 
When  he  wished  to  take  vengeance  they 
fled,    and    disappeared    again    into    the 
ground ;  but  none  knew,  except  for  this, 
whence  they  came  nor  whither  they  went. 
At  one  time  he  looked  and  saw  crowds,  at 
another  time  there   were  none,  and  he 
could  no  longer  live  in  his  kingdom  for 
fear  of  them.    Zebehr  said  :  "  Very  well ! 
Rise  now  and  come  with  me,  and  show 
roe  when  next  they  come.*'    Tikima  led 
him  in  the  direction  from  which  the  at- 
tacks were  usually  made,  and  Zebehr  saw 
truly  enough,  as  Tikima  had  said,  men 
coming  up  in  swarms  out  of  the  ground. 
He  said  nothing,  but  searched  m   that 
neighborhood,  and  found  an  entrance  to 
extensive  caves.    The   mystery  became 
clear.     He  concealed  his  soldiers  in  the 
brushwood  round  the  mouth  of  the  caves, 
allowed  the  cave-dwellers  to  pass  unmo- 
lested up  to  the  attack,  and  cut  off  their 
retreat,  with  the  result  which  was  to  be 
expected.    They  were  forced  to  surrender 
without  conditions.     When  they  offered 
their  submission  to  Zebehr,  and  asked  for 
bis  terms,  he  said  that  he  wanted  nothing 
from  them  except  a  promise  to  keep  the 
peace  in  the  future,  and  that  thev  should 
show  him  their  homes,  which  had  hitherto 
been  kept  hidden  from  all  strangers*  eyes. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  he  saw  the  ex- 
traordinary caves    in   which  thev  lived. 
They  were  probably,  he  imaginea,  partly 
natural,  but  they  had  been  finished  by  the 
hand  of  man,  and  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  artificial  constructions  of  surpris- 
ing beauty  and  extent.    They  were  more 
than  fifty  feet  in  height;   light  was  ad- 
mitted from  above,  and  a  little  brook  ran 
through  them.     He  did  not  follow  it  to  its 
further  end,  but  was  filled  with  amaze- 
ment by  what  he  saw.    **  Are  you  then  a 


great  people,  a  nation  of  architects  and 
stonecutters?"  he  asked;  **or  how  else 
did  you  make  what  I  see  before  me  ? " 
They  replied  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
it,  except  that  long  ago  their  fathers  had 
found  it,  and  that  they  themselves  had 
lived  and  increased  there  for  many  gener- 
ations. Thev  did  not,  as  Zebehr  per- 
ceived, use  tne  caves  really  for  dwellings, 
but  constructed  little  straw  huts  for  habita- 
tions within  them.  They  lived  chieflv 
upon  com,  and  beans,  and  lentils,  whicn 

frew  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  not 
itherto  molested  or  had  any  dealings  with 
other  races.  They  called  themselves 
Grundi.  I  did  not  inquire  the  cause  of 
their  (quarrel  with  Tikima,  but  they  trou- 
bled him  no  more,  and  Zebehr  never  heard 
of  them  again. 

A  war  which  was  of  much  more  impor- 
tance to  him  was  the  conquest  of  Hofrat- 
en-Nahas,  on  his  northern  frontier,  which 
gave  him  possession  of  extensive  copper 
mines,  and  added  considerably  to  his  rev- 
enue. I  failed  to  fix  the  exact  date  and 
sequence  of  events  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  rule,  but  it  was  at  some  period  between 
the  first  wars  and  the  conquest  of  Hofrat- 
en-Nahas  that  he  undertook  the  reform 
which  he  considered  to  be  the  most  essen- 
tial of  all  that  he  effected.  This  was  the 
opening  and  protection  of  all  his  roads ; 
an  achievement  which  involved  nothing 
less  than  the  suppression  of  man-hunting 
throughout  his  territory.  It  was  the  first 
decided  step  in  the  policy  which  after- 
wards guided  his  whole  career.  He  spoke 
of  it  at  times  as  being;  in  fact  his  only 
policv.  *Mn  the  countries  and  among  the 
peoples  that  I  have  described  to  you,"  he 
said,  "one  man  can  do  little ;  but  what  he 
can  do  is  to  open  the  door  to  civilization, 
and  civilization  will  do  the  rest." 

He  had  all  an  enli|^htened  trader^s  faith 
in  trade  as  a  civilizmg  medium.  He  be- 
lieved that  where  trade  flowed  unimpeded, 
peace,  order,  knowledge,  and  every  bless- 
ing of  organized  society  must  follow  in 
its  train ;  and  that  which  he  spoke  of  most 
definitely,  with  a  modest  and  yet  contented 
self-respect  as  the  achievement  of  a  not 
altogether  wasted  life,  was  that  he  had 
opened  new  channels  for  the  commerce 
of  the  civilized  world.  "  You  will  see,  as 
I  tell  you  of  my  history,"  he  said,  "that 
every  great  war  I  undertook  was  for  this 
end.  This  was  the  condition  of  every 
treatv  with  a  native  chief;  for  this  I 
fougnt  with  the  Rezigats,  for  this  I  con- 
quered Darfour.  I  had  no  other  quarrel 
with  the  Arabs,  I  wanted  nothing  else 
from  the  sultan  of  Darfour,  than  that  they 
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should  put  down  man-hunting  on  their 
roads,  and  allow  the  caravans  to  pass  in 
peace."  The  suppression  of  slave-hunt- 
ing was  only  incidental  to  the  opening  of 
the  roads,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary.* 
It  was  not  upon  grounds  of  sentiment  and 
morality,  but  as  a  matter  of  political  com- 
pulsion, that  Zebehr  first  treated  the  ques- 
tion. Any  statesman  will  understand,  he 
said,  "that  to  govern  a  country  in  which 
slave-hunting  is  permitted  is  an  impossi- 
bility. You  must  put  it  down  before  you 
can  have  either  order  or  industry." 

What  he  efEected  at  first  in  his  own 
country  was  done,  as  usual,  by  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  the  chiefs.  He  waited 
only  to  feel  himself  firmly  established  be- 
fore he  called  them  to  a  great  meeting  at 
Mandugba.  Every  chief  was  requested 
to  bring  an  interpreter,  and  before  seeing 
the  chiefs  Zebehr  received  the  interpret- 
ers one  bv  one.  He  obtained  information 
from  each  of  the  habits  and  wants  of  the 
tribe  he  represented,  and  sent  presents  to 
every  chief  of  the  goods  described  as  be- 
in^  valuable  to  him.  After  tliis  he  re- 
ceived the  chiefs  collectively  at  a  great 
and  formal  meeting,  in  wnich  he  ad- 
dressed them.  The  interpreters  were 
present,  in  order  that  his  words  might  not 
be  lost,  and  he  spoke  for  several  hours. 
The  benefits  of  civilization,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  attainment  by  means  of 
foreign  trade,  formed  the  subject  of  the 
first  half  of  a  speech  which  he  had  care- 
fully prepared.  The  lines  of  it  appear  to 
have  Deen  simple  enough  for  even  that 
primitive  audience,  yet  they  are  not  un- 
familiar as  the  theme  of  more  civilized 
eloquence :  "  Here  you  have  ivory,  and 
featliers,  and  skins;  and  you  want  cloth, 
and  beads,  and  knives.  In  the  countries 
of  other  men  they  have  cloth,  and  beads, 
and  knives;  and  they  want  ivory,  and 
feathers,  and  skins.  Let  them  come 
amongst  you,  bringing  those  things  which 
you  want,  and  carrying  away  that  which 
they  want ;  and  thus  all  men  are  the 
richer."  Liberty  to  produce  and  ex- 
change was,  in  fact,  his  aim.  The  work- 
ing of  fear  and  prejudice,  which  fifty  years 
ago  kept  Englishmen  starving  while  ship- 
loads of  corn  lay  ready  in  the  harbors  of 
the  world  for  their  use,  was  the  same  in 
the  minds  of  the  native  chiefs  as  in  the 
minds  of  our  landowners;  but  the  duty 

*  When  Gordon  went  down  into  the  western  Soudan 
the  opening  of  communication  and  the  suppression  of 
slave-hunting  were  the  two  objects  at  which  he  was 
especially  directed  to  aim.  It  was  a  curious  expMsrience 
to  hear  Zebehr  Pasha  speak  of  these  same  thinip  as 
not  odIv  the  ideal,  but  in  some  dcgn9  the  acooqipluhed 
work  ot  his  lifetime. 


for  the  repeal  of  which  Zebehr  pleaded 
was  a  duty  of  blood.  The  second  half  of 
his  speecn  was  devoted  to  practical  meas- 
ures. If  the  chiefs  desired  the  advantages 
upon  which  he  had  dwelt,  and  if  they 
cared  for  his  friendship  and  support,  they 
must  become  each  one  responsible  for  the 
roads  of  his  own  territory.  There  w^as  to 
be  no  mor^  raiding  one  upon  another  for 
slaves,  no  more  attacks  upon  travellers, 
no  feeble  excuses  in  which  the  fault  was 
laid  upon  a  neighbor ;  but  a  clear  under- 
standing that  each  kept  order  among  his 
people,  and  became  personally  answerable 
for  the  lives  of  travellers.  It  these  condi- 
tions were  accepted,  Zebehr  undertook  on 
his  part  to  give  each  one  a  certain  number 
of  soldiers  to  help  him  in  the  maintenance 
of  authority,  to  continue  to  them  such 
presents  as  he  had  already  given,  to  de- 
fend them  in  war,  and  to  oe  their  friend 
in  peace.  The  chiefs  accepted  his  pro- 
posals, and  from  that  time  slave-hunting 
began  to  be  put  down  in  the  whole  of  his 
immediate  dominions.  It  gave  him  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  There  were  com- 
plications into  the  narration  of  which  time 
forbade  him  to  enter;  but  within  four 
years  he  was  able  to  say  that  it  was  abol- 
ished in  his  country.  Later,  when  be 
conquered  Hofrat-en-Nahas,  he  applied 
the  same  system,  with  the  same  promise 
of  success,  to  the  northern  district,  which 
swarmed  with  slave-hunters.  Events  pre- 
vented him  from  seeing  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  organization  there.  He  never 
touched,  nor  attempted  to  touch,  the  prac- 
tice of  slave-hunting  farther  south  in  Uri- 
hamo*s  country ;  but  as  his  power  spread 
his  name  became  a  protection,!  ana  was 
used  even  as  far  as  the  equatorial  province. 
His  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs  pro- 
vided always  for  the  passage  of  caravans  ; 
and  those  chiefs  who  had  no  treaty  with 
him  still  feared  to  molest  a  traveller  cov- 
ered by  his  name.  The  word  "  Zebehr  " 
became  the  ''open  sesame"  of  wild  di.s- 
tricts.  It  was  identical  with  safe-conduct, 
and  was  used  as  a  password  by  caravans 
which  he  had  never  seen  nor  beard  of.  If 
asked  from  whom  they  came,  all  mer- 
chants answered, "  From  Zebehr."  Slave 
caravans,  as  well  as  others,  profited  by 
the  protection ;  and  it  is,  the  pasha  asserts, 
in  this  way  that  his  wide  reputation  for 
slaving  was  built  up.* 

The  opening  of  the  roads  in  his  country 
drew  with  it  naturally  another  reform  — 

*  See,  in  "Gordon  in  Central  Africa,*'  aceoant  of 
the  capture  of  a  slave  caravan,  proteasing  to  belonc  to 
Zebehr,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  property  erf  Go^ 
1  don'a  own  officers. 
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namely,  the  substitution  of  some  oreauized 
system  of  justice  for  the  native  chaos  of 
individual  reprisals.  Hitherto  every  man 
had  aveneed  his  own  wrongs.  So  long  as 
this  continued  the  chiefs  were  liable  to 
perpetual  feuds.  **I  had  to  persuade 
them,'*  the  pasha  said,  ^  that  my  people's 
wrong  was  my  wrong,  and  that  I  would 
avenge  it."  A  certain  number  of  soldiers 
were  told  off  as  police.  Courts  of  justice 
were  established  in  all  the  principal  mar- 
ket-towns, and  the  natives  were  instructed 
to  carry  complaints  of  wrong-doing  to 
them.  The  object  of  these  courts  was 
more  especially  to  settle  quarrels  between 
one  tribe  and  another,  and  thus  to  lessen 
the  causes  which  led  to  a  disturbed  state  of 
the  country.  The  laws  were  drawn  up  by 
a  council  of  ten  men  learned  in  the  Koran, 
who  formed  a  superior  court  in  the  town 
of  Mandugba  itself.  The  minor  courts 
were  composed  of  four  members,  also 
learned  in  the  Koran,  but  having  only  an 
administrative  authority.  These  wise 
men  came  from  Egypt  by  Zebehr's  invita- 
tion, and  he  left  the  forming  of  his  code 
entirelv  in  the  hands  of  the  council  of  ten, 
only  desiring  that  the  laws  should  be 
based  upon  the  Koran  and  giving  such 
information  as  his  experience  of  the  con- 
ditions of  native  life  rendered  valuable. 
Judged  from  the  Western  point  of  view 
these  laws  were  primitive  enough.  They 
did  not  pass  beyond  the  old  confusion  of 
retaliation  with  justice,  and  ''an  eye  for 
an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,*'  seems  to  have 
been  the  informing  spirit.  Still,  they  em- 
bodied the  principle  by  which  society  is 
kept  together,  that  wrong-doing  is  an  of- 
fence against  the  State;  and  barbarous 
as  they  were,  they  were  less  cruel  than 
were  our  own  laws  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Murder  alone  was  judged  de- 
serving of  death ;  theft  on  the  third  offence 
was  punished  by  chopping  off  the  hand ; 
slave-hunting  by  flogging  and  imprison* 
ment.  The  last  penalty  was  applicable  to 
foreigners  as  well  as  to  natives.  Turks 
and  Egyptians  convicted  of  slave-hunting 
were  flogged  and  imprisoned,  and  the 
Turks  especially  gave  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

After  the  establishment  of  courts  of 
justice,  Zebehr  introduced  various  other 
measures  tending  to  the  union  and  pacifi- 
cation of  the  country.  He  prevailed  with 
the  tribes  to  abandon  the  custom  of  eating 
human  flesh.  He  encouraeed  them  to 
intermarry.  He  established  schools  of 
Arabic  in  the  towns,  where  the  Mussul- 
man religion  was  of  course  taught,  and 
encouraged  the  chiefs  to  send  their  sons 


to  him  to  be  educated.  "When  we  all 
speak  one  language,"  he  used  to  say  to. 
them,  "we  shall  be  one  people."  He 
himself  lived  at  this  time  in  some  state. 
He  had  seventy-five  kings'  sons  in  his 
own  bodyguard,  and  made  a  practice  of 
constantly  speaking  with  them  about  the 
thines  of  civilization,  thus  preparing  their 
minds  for  the  reception  of  ideas  concern- 
ing wisdom  and  religion.  He  was  careful 
to  explain  to  me  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Koran  was  among  the  last  things  that  he 
caused  to  be  done,  considering  that  it 
could  only  be  received  when  the  mind  of 
the  people  was  in  some  degree  raised  from 
the  primitive  condition  of  savage. 

«I  see  vour  ereat  steamships  pass  the 
straits,"  tne  pasha  said  upon  one  occasion. 
"  H  the  ship  is  to  make  a  prosperous  vov- 
age  the  captain  must  be  constantly  watch- 
ful. His  eye  must  be  open  for  every 
wind;  he  must  think  of  everything.  The 
ship  has  many  parts,  but  he  directs  them 
all.  All  depends  on  the  brain  of  one  man, 
and  his  wisdom  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  wind  and  the  sea.  Now,  a  steam- 
ship is  only  of  wood  and  iron,  and  a  king- 
dom is  made  up  of  men.  A  king  has  to 
deal  with  all  their  tempers,  changes,  and 
desires.  It  is  more  difficult.  He  must 
watch  for  them  as  the  captain  watches  for 
his  ship.  He  must  see  from  what  quarter 
the  storm  is  coming.  He  must  know 
when  to  make  progress.  He  must  keep 
all  in  order.  If  he  watches  well  and  is 
wise,  his  kingdom  prospers." 

Zebehr's  ship  of  state  appears  at  this 
period  to  have  been  making  progress 
through  smooth  seas  with  favoring  winds. 
As  a  trading  venture  his  establishment  at 
Mandugba  had  proved  a  magnificent  sue- 
cess.  The  natives  traded  with  him  confi* 
dently,  bringing  money,  ostrich  feathers, 
gum,  tamarinds,  honey,  wax,  and  all  other 
products  of  the  country,  in  quantities,  to 
his  stations.  His  custom  was  always  to 
pay  good  prices,  which  was  to  his  profit 
as  well  as  theirs,  and  enabled  him  to  ob- 
tain a  constantly  increasing  stock.  Other 
merchants,  he  said,  failed  to  see  that  if 
they  did  business  on  a  larger  scale  it 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  smaller 
profit.  As  he  perceived  this  simple  truth, 
he  found,  according  to  his  favorite  for- 
mula, his  advantage  and  .native  advan- 
tage in  liberal  dealings.  He  had  come  to 
look  upon  his  settlement  in  those  coun- 
tries as  permanent,  and  he  neither  cheated 
the  natives  nor  lied  to  them,  as  one  who 
thought  never  to  see  their  faces  again,  but 
lived  among  them  simply  and  honestly,  as 
among  his  fellows.    Thus,  he  says,  they 
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learned  to  trust  him,  and  brought  him  the 
best  they  could  obtain.  As  king  he  had 
hunters  of  his  own  constantly  employed 
in  the  chase  of  elephants,  lions,  leopards, 
antelopes,  the  rhinoceros  —  to  whose  horn 
the  tradition  current  in  Marco  Polo*s  days 
still  attaches,  that  no  poison  can  be  drunk 
from  it  unperceived,  and  which  is  in  con- 
sequence extremely  valuable  —  live  gi- 
ranes,  ostriches,  and  all  other  wild  animals 
prized  either  for  tusk,  or  feathers,  or  skin. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  iron  in  the  coun- 
try, and  he  had  copper  mines  which  he 
worked.  While  on  the  one  hand  material 
flowed  in  to  him  plentifully,  the  results  of 
his  general  policy  made  themselves  felt 
and  gave  him  the  market  for  it  which 
he  needed.  The  reports  of  quiet  roads 
brought  constantly  increasing  numbers  of 
caravans,  who  paid  in  European  goods  and 
money  for  the  raw  commodities  they  took 
away. 

It  was  upon  entering  into  these  com- 
mercial questions  that  we  first  spoke  freely 
about  the  slave-trade.  The  pasha  abso- 
lutely denies  that  participation  in  it  with 
which  he  is  usually  accredited.  I  spared 
him  none  of  the  reports  generally  spread 
about  him  on  the  subject.  '*  I  am  not  a 
baby,  and  I  thank  you  for  being  honest 
with  me,"  was  his  answer  to  an  apoloey 
with  which  I  prefaced  the  reading  of  the 
hard  passages  which  refer  to  him  in  Gor- 
don's early  letters  and  diaries,  and  I  met 
him  with  absolute  candor  on  that  ground. 
It  was  a  subject  on  which  it  was  useless 
to  speak  unless  we  spoke  frankly.  He 
was  already  to  some  extent  familiar  with 
Gordon's  statements.  Many  of  them  had 
been  translated  into  Arabic.  With  regard 
to  them  he  had  to  answer  generally  that 
they  were  based  partly  upon  false  reports 
ana  partly  upon  misconception,  which 
Gordon  himself  afterwards  recognized, 
and  that  a  very  different  tone  would  be 
perceived  in  what  Gordon  said  of  him 
during  the  last  four  months  of  his  life.* 
Zebehr  himself  estimated  Gordon  as  one 
of  those  men  of  whom  there  are  few  in 
every  age  and  nation :  '*  A  character  which 
is  the  character  we  reverence  in  the  saints 
of  our  religion,  as  no  doubt  you  reverence 
it  in  yours ;  one.  whom  I  found  by  all  re- 
port and  by  my  knowledge  of  him  to  have 

*  I  think  this  may  be  considered  to  be  borne  out  by 
what  refers  to  Zebehr  io  Gordon**  last  diary,  by  his 
naming  one  of  the  Khartoum  steamers  Zebehr,  and  by 
the  reouest  for  Zebehr*a  presence,  which  so  surprised 
the  public  at  the  time.  When  Sir  £  Baring  reouested 
Gordon  to  consider  the  whole  question  carefully,  and 
to  state  in  one  telegram  what  he  recommended,  Gor- 
don telegraphed:  "The  combination  of  Zebehr  and 
myself  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  success.  To  do  any 
good  we  most  be  together,  and  that  without  delay.** 


no  fear  of  those  in  authority,  and  to  care 
more  for  the  poor  than  the  rich.  He  was 
a  man  who  could  have  governed  the  Sou- 
dan for  that  reason,  that  he  cared  for  the 
poor.  But  two  things  misled  him;  he 
imagined  that  every  one  was  as  good  as 
himself,  and  acted  often  rashly,  from  the 
heart  trusting  those  who  were  unworthy ; 
also,  he  did  not  speak  the  language  well, 
and  was  therefore  liable  to  be  b^th  de- 
ceived and  distrusted."  As  concerned  the 
stories  about  himself,  Zebehr  maintained 
that  Gordon  had  been  deceived  —  as  he 
was  with  regard  to  the  young  Suleiman  — 
in  great  part  purposely,  by  those  whose 
interest  it  was,  notably  by  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Idris  Abtar,  of  whom  there  is 
more  presently  to  relate,  and  by  a  nephew 
of  Zebehr^s  called  Said  Wat  Hussein,  one 
of  the  mauvais  sujets  who  exist  in  every 
family,  and  who  was  subsequently  found 
out  and  executed  by  Gordon ^s  orders  for 
periury.  "You  may  well  imagine,"  the 
pasha  said,  ^'that  in  Mandugba,  as  every- 
where else,  there  were  evil-doers  who  had 
to  be  punished ;  these  evil-doers  hated 
me ;  and  there  were  others  of  the  Egyp- 
tians who  came  down  to  me  dissatisfied 
with  what  I  had  done  for  them,  or  jealous 
of  my  success.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  name  them.  No  man  rises  to  great- 
ness without  enemies,  and  all  these  w^ere 
glad  to  speak  evil  of  me.  Many,  too,  who 
seemed  friendly  in  order  that  they  might 
rise  themselves  while  1  was  great,  were 
ready  to  slander  the  fallen.  What  you 
have  read  was  written  while  Gordon  still 
knew  me  only  by  report.  Before  he  went 
up  to  Khartoum  the  last  time,  we  met  in 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring*s  presence,  and  had  a 
full  personal  explanation.  At  the  end  of 
it  we  shook  hands  and  were  friends,  and 
you  know  that  Gordon  wanted  the  govern- 
ment to  send  me  up  to  him  at  Khartoum. 
I  count  it  as  a  great  personal  misfortune 
that  he  was  killed.  Had  he  lived,  I  should 
have  had  a  very  valuable  friend.'* 

On  the  general  question  of  slavery 
Zebehr's  mind  appeared  to  be  in  the  atti* 
tude  which  was  taken  by  the  ordinary  En- 
glish mind  in  the  second  decade  oi  this 
century,  when  we  had  carried  through  suc- 
cessful negotiations  with  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal for  putting  down  the  slave-trade,  and 
still  refused  to  contemplate  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  our  colonies.  He  argued  that 
no  order  is  possible  in  a  country  where 
slave-hunting  is  permitted.  He  considered 
free  circulation  as  necessary  to  a  nation's 
health  as  the  circulation  ot  the  blood  to 
the  health  of  the  body,  and  pointed  oat 
that  it  is  perfectly  incompatible  with  the 
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practice  of  slave-hunting.  That  a  country 
cannot  be  great  without  trade  nor  trade 
exist  with  unsafe  roads,  appeared  to  weigh 
more  with  him  as  an  areument  than  any 
humane  considerations  of  sufiEering  caused 
to  individuals.  These  considerations, 
however,  were  not  wanting.  "I  cannot 
explain  to  you  how  impossible  it  would 
have  been  to  me  to  sell  my  people,"  he 
said,  "unless  vou  realize  that  a  king  is 
indeed  the  father  of  his  people.  I  happen 
to  be  fond  of  children,  and  often  when  I 
have  been  in  the  villages  I  have  carried 
the  babies  in  my  arms.  If  I  had  sold  the 
young  men  and  women  I  should  have  had 
the  mothers  hanging  upon  my  skirts,  and 
weeping,  saying, 'Give  me  back  my  son, 
give  me  back  my  daughter  that  you  have 
sold.'  My  steps  everywhere  would  have 
been  accompanied  by  tears.  Life  would 
not  have  been  endurable."  Yet  he  still 
defended  the  present  continuance  of  slav- 
ery in  Eg}'pt,  and  absolutely  denying  that 
he'  had  sold,  he  stated  without  apology 
that  he  had  bought  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  slaves  while  he  was  at  Man- 
dugba.  "In  those  countries,"  he  said, 
•*  especially  as  you  get  farther  from  cen- 
tres of  civilization,  the  natives  have  not 
learned  the  use  of  steam  or  water,  and 
everything  is  done  by  means  of  slaves. 
The  only  motive  power  is  slave-power.  If 
vou  cut  off  slave-power,  the  result  would 
DC  the  same  as  the  cutting  off  of  steam 
and  water  from  England.  All  industries 
would  be  ruined,  and  this  with  youn^ 
countries  means  that  they  are  re-plunged 
into  barbarism."  He  did  not  consider  the 
state  of  things  to  be  necessarily  perma- 
nent, but  looked  forward  to  a  time  wh?n 
the  natives  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  might 
come  to  understand  liberty  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  peoples  of  Western  countries 
—  that  is,  as  liberty  for  each  man  to  work 
for  individual  and  national  profit  They 
would  then  be  fit  for  emancipation.  He 
could  only  say  with  regard  to  the  present 
time,  that  when  the  Mussulmans  of  Cairo 
and  Constantinople  spoke  with  Western 
statesmen  of  the  entire  abolition  of  slav- 
ery in  those  countries,  they  spoke  of  what 
they  knew  in  their  hearts  to  be  impossi- 
ble. They  are  well  aware  that  the  country 
is  not  yet  prepared  for  it. 

He  listened  with  interest  to  the  English 
▼iew,  and  said  more  than  once  that,  had 
he  lived  in  intercourse  with  English  peo- 
ple, it  was  probable  that  his  own  ideas 
might  have  been  modified.  As  it  was,  I 
think  that  I  state  with  tolerable  accuracy 
the  position  he  claimed  for  himself  when 
I  say  that  he  looked  upon  slavery  in  Egypt 


as  a  necessary  institution,  permitted  by 
the  Koran  ;  that  he  had  a  perfectly  logical 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  continu- 
ance of  slavery  entailed  the  continuance 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  consequently  of 
slave-hunting;  that  he  deplored  the  latter 
as  being  inconsistent  with  political  order 
and  advancement,  and  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  but  was  prepared 
acquiesce  in  it  as  an  unavoidable  evil,  so 
lon^  as  it  did  not  take  place  within  the 
limits  of  territory  for  which  civilized  rulers 
are  responsible.  The  only  branch  of  the 
slave-trade  for  which  he  had  no  toleration 
was  that  which  provides  the  harems  with 
attendants.  Of  this  he  spoke  in  strong 
terms  as  forbidden  by  the  Koran  ;  by  far 
the  most  cruel,  and  at  the  same  time,  un- 
fortunately, the  most  profitable,  depart- 
ment of  human  traffic.  He  condemned  it 
without  reserve,  while  he  pointed  out  that 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  acting 
upon  it,  would  ensure  its  continuance  so 
long  as  the  possession  of  these  attendants 
remained  legal.  To  abolish  the  slave- 
trade  while  you  permit  the  holding  of 
slaves  is,  he  said,  impossible.  So  long  as 
slaves  are  bought  in  Cairo  and  Constan- 
tinople they  will  be  sent  down  from  the 
sources  of  their  supply.  I  asked  if  he 
considered  it  possible  to  abolish  slave- 
hunting  in  the  countries  between  the 
White  Nile  and  the  equator,  and  thus  to 
dry  up  the  sources  of  supply.  **  How  can 
you,"  he  said,  "  do  anything  in  countries 
which  have  no  government?  You  have 
no  one  with  whom  you  can  treat.  The  na- 
tives in  those  countries  have  hunted  each 
other  from  time  immemorial.  All  that 
they  do  not  sell  they  eat.  Why  do  you 
suppose  that  thev  will  change  their  cus- 
toms so  long  as  they  have  no  one  to  teach 
them  better?  The  only  method  is  grad- 
ually to  conquer  and  civilize.  That  was 
what  I  was  doing  in  my  province ;  but 
everything  I  did  has  been  undone  —  it  has 
gone  now  again  to  vi^aste." 

The  great  slave-markets  lay  to  the  south 
of  him,  m  the  country  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  Urihamo's  country; 
Gabo,  Kara,  Kutuma-Banga,  Benghieh, 
Sakara,  Abudinga,  were  among  the  places 
that  he  named.  At  Sakara  and  Benprhieh 
there  were  tribes  of  natives  as  white  as 
Europeans,  having  oval  faces  and  silky 
hair.  Cannibalism  and  man-hunting  pre- 
vailed over  the  whole  territory.  At  all 
these  places  human  markets  were  held 
with  the  same  regularity  as  the  cattle- 
markets  of  Europe.  The  voung  and 
healthy  of  both  sexes  were  sola  for  slaves  ; 
the  old,  and  especially  the  fat,  were  re- 
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served  for  eating.  Caravans  went  down, 
taking  European  goods  and  beads,  and 
returned  charged  with  slaves.  What  these 
unfortunate  creatures  suffered  on  the  road 
is  too  well  known  to  need  description  or 
repetition.  To  reach  Urihamo*s  country 
the  greater  number  of  the  caravans  passed 
through  Mandugba,  and  used  Zebehr's 
name  for  their  protection.  They  returned 
of  course  also  through  Mandugba,  and 
again  covered  themselves  with  Zebehr's 
name,  to  obtain  a  safe  passage  through 
the  disturbed  district  on  his  northern 
frontier.  He  gave  his  protection  to  slave 
caravans  exactly  as  he  gave  it  to  others. 
**  My  object/'  he  explained,  '*  was  to  main- 
tain communication  with  the  civilized 
world.  If  I  had  opposed  the  passage  of 
slave  caravans  it  could  only  have  been  by 
force  ;  for  simply  to  have  forbidden  them 
to  use  my  name  would  have  been  to  give 
permission  to  the  natives  to  attack  them. 
As  a  consequence  there  would  have  been 
bloodshed  on  the  roads  ;  the  report  would 
have  spread  that  my  country  was  unsafe. 
I  should  have  lost  my  trade.  You  cannot 
expect  that  I  should  have  undermined  in 
such  a  manner  the  result  of  my  whole 
policy. 

'*  More  than  this,  I  have  told  you  that 
it  was  my  practice  to  buy  slaves.  After 
my  army  was  organized  I  recruited  it 
almost  entirely  by  slaves  bought  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  caravans  passed 
through  Mandueba  on  their  return  to 
Egypt  I  examined  the  slaves  they  brought, 
and  I  took  all  the  best  and  healthiest  to 
make  soldiers.  I  trained  them  in  the  use 
of  arms,  dressed  them  well,  fed  them,  and 
kept  them  always  in  my  service.  One 
thing  will  horri^  you  that  I  permitted. 
Most  of  them  came  to  me  of  course  as 
cannibals.  They  were  absolutely  forbid- 
den to  touch  human  flesh  in  times  of 
peace,  but  on  active  service  they  were 
allowed  to  eat  all  they  killed.  When  I 
came  to  fight  in  Darfour  this  struck  more 
terror  into  the  enemy  than  all  my  disci- 
pline and  arms.  I  am  telling  you  this 
fact  because  we  have  aereed  that  you  are 
to  know  the  truth.  Wnatever  you  think 
of  it,  I  will  ask  you  to  remember  that  the 
ways  of  such  a  country  as  Mandugba  can- 
not be  like  the  ways  of  England.  My 
soldiers  never  left  me  till  they  died,  and 
the  service  was  so  popular  that  the  report 
of  it  spread  into  the  distant  corners  of 
Nyam-Nyam,  and  voung  men  came  from 
far  to  ofi^r  themselves  to  me. 

'*  What  I  want  you  to  understand  with 
regard  to  me  is,  that  I  was  a  trader,  and 
also  that  I  bought  many  slaves,  but  that  I 


never  was  a  slave-trader.  I  might  have 
been,  but  I  was  not.  1  have  tried  to  make 
you  understand  that  in  the  position  I  held 
It  would  have  been  impossible.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  I  think  the  slave 
trade  right  or  wrong,  or  of  whether  I  am 
speaking  the  truth  or  not.  It  is  a  Ques- 
tion of  common  sense  and  profit,  which 
any  one  who  has  governed  will  under- 
stand ;  it  would  have  ruined  me  to  trade 
in  slaves.  I  was  at  the  head  of  a  varied 
and  extensive  commerce,  of  which  I  have 
already  mentioned  to  you  the  principal 
branches.  The  success  of  it  depended 
entirely  upon  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
the  surrounding  districts,  and  my  pros- 
perity and  native  prosperity  were  one. 
Natives  who  had  been  nunted  or  feared 
to  be  sold  would  not  have  traded  with  me, 
and  if  they  did  not  trade  with  me  I  could 
not  trade  with  the  caravans.  You  can 
judge  of  the  truth  of  this  by  what  hap- 
pened afterwards,  when  I  went  to  Darfour 
and  left  Idris  Abtar  at  Mandueba.    He 

Permitted  slave-hunting,  and  the  whole 
usinessfell  away.  There  is  nothing  now 
in  those  countries  which  can  compare 
with  my  trade.  When  I  first  went  down 
with  Ali  Imouri,  although  slaves  were 
never  a  principal  object  of  our  trade,  we 
did  occasionally  buy  and  sell  a  few  if  the 
natives  brought  them  with  other  things. 
Since  I  left  nim  I  have  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  slaves;  and  as  I  had  no 
percentage  on  his  profits,  I  may  say  with 
truth  that  I  have  never  sold  a  slave.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trade  in  Uri- 
hamo's  country,  except  that  I  bought 
slaves,  and  the  caravans  passed  through 
my  country  and  used  my  name.  As  for 
my  having  thirty  slave  stations,  as  you 
say,  it  is  absolutely  untrue.  I  never  sent 
a  slave  down  to  Cairo  or  Constantinople 
in  my  life." 

Ot  all  the  statements  with  regard  to  his 
slave-trading  which  I  repeated  or  read  to 
the  pasha  none  seemed  to  vex  or  wound 
him  so  much  as  Dr.  Schweinfurth's  cate- 
goric assertion  that  he  had  sent  down 
about  eighteen  hundred  slaves  in  the  vear 
between  1870  and  1871.  "  Schweinfurth 
saw  many  people  going  down,"  he  said, 
'*  and  assumed  that  they  were  my  slaves : 
but  why  did  he  not  ask  me,  and  I  would 
have  explained  to  him  truthfully,  as  I  did 
about  all  else  ?  There  were  caravans  of 
slaves,  that  year  as  always,  with  which  I 
had  nothing 'to  do.  There  were  also  that 
year  many  of  the  families  of  Balali*s  (Da* 
contented  soldiers.  Balali's  presence, 
about  which  I  will  presently  teU  you,  cre- 
ated circumstances  which  a  stranger  would 
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not  understand.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  was 
not  with  me  lon^  enough  to  enter  into 
them  by  his  own  luds^ment ;  but  if  he  had 
asked  me  I  would  have  told  him.  I  re- 
ceived him  well.  We  were  very  friendly, 
and  he  asked  me  many  interesting  ques- 
tions. To  all  of  these  I  gave  truthful 
answers,  and  I  would  have  willingly  told 
him  about  the  slave-trade.  He  never 
spoke  of  it  to  me,  and  it  astonishes  me 
that  so  wise  a  man  should  write  thus  has- 
tily of  what  he  did  not  know.  You  have 
no  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  what 
I  tell  you ;  but  he,  if  it  interested  him, 
might  have  inquired  into  it  all  upon  the 
spot,  and  this  would  have  been  a  better 
return  for  my  hospitality  than  to  have 
spread  a  report  which  is  not  true." 

Shortly  before  the  period  of  Dr. 
Schweinturth^s  visit  Zebenr  had  succeeded 
in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  negotia- 
tions which  have  a  considerable  bearing 
upon  this  subject  Between  Mandugba 
and  Kordofan,  at  twenty  days*  distance 
from  Mandugba,  the  country  was  infested 
with  marauding  and  slave-hunting  tribes 
of  Bedouins,  who  rendered  the  caravan 
roads  quite  unsafe.  The  most  important 
of  these  tribes  were  the  Rezigats.  Of  the 
long  list  mentioned  by  the  pasha,  the  only 
other  name  which  I  could  find  upon  a 
European  map  was  Tawaisha(N.  lat.  12^, 
£.  long.  27^).  As  the  commerce  of  Man- 
dugba increased,  the  necessity  for  new 
rosuls  made  itself  more  and  more  felt,  and 
Zebehr  resolved  to  see  what  could  be  done 
to  clear  a  channel  for  trade  through  Kor- 
dofan. He  accordingly  sent  an  embassy 
to  the  chief  of  the  Rezigats,  bearing  pres- 
ents for  the  chiefs  of  ail  the  tribes,  and 
requesting  them  to  come  or  to  send  dele- 
gates to  Mandugba,  that  he  might  discuss 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  them.  He  made 
great  preparations  for  this  event,  and  re- 
ceived them  with  high  honor.  At  the 
meeting  which  followed  he  spoke  to  them, 
as  he  had  done  to  his  own  chiefs,  of  the 
advantages  of  trade  and  open  roads.  He 
told  them  that  he  was  well  acouainted  with 
their  habits,  and  knew  that  they  were  ac- 
customed to  enrich  themselves  by  attract- 
ing caravans,  and  stealing  both  the  goods 
and  the  men  of  which  they  were  composed. 
But  he  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  result 
had  been  only  to  desolate  their  own  coun- 
try, and  to  drive  trade  from  their  roads. 
Caravans  did  not  pass  where  they  knew 
they  would  be  attacked,  and  prizes  there- 
fore were  few  and  far  between.  The  pro- 
posal he  had  to  make  was  that  they  should 
protect  the  roads  and  assure  a  safe  pas- 
sage to  travellers ;  in  return  for  which  he 


would  undertake  to  tax  all  caravans  which 
passed  throueh  Mandugba,  and  pay  the 
protecting  tribes  a  recrular  percentage  on 
the  value  of  the  goods  carried  through. 
Small  and  frequent  returns  were,  he  as- 
sured them,  better  worth  having  than  the 
uncertain  spoils  of  their  present  system, 
and  his  reasoning,  combined  with  all  they 
saw  in  Mandugba,  wrought  with  them  to 
accept  his  terms.  A  treaty  was  drawn  up, 
in  which  they  undertook  upon  their  side 
to  keep  the  road  open  for  rich  or  poor, 
stranger  or  native,  to  pass  without  injury 
or  molestation ;  and  Zebehr  undertook  on 
his  side  to  tax  the  caravans  and  pay  a 
yearly  subsidy  to  the  tribes.  A  solemn 
oath  was  sworn  on  both  sides  upon  the 
Koran,  and  the  agreement  took  effect  from 
that  day.  This  was  in  the  year  1868,  and 
the  Arabs  kept  their  engagement,  as  will 
be  seen,  for  four  years.  Zebehr  on  his 
side  fulfilled  his  share,  and  the  trade  of 
Mandugba  flourished.  Caravans  arrived 
three  and  four  times  a  week,  coming  from 
Syria  and  Egypt,  from  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and 
Morocco.  Zebehr  traded  also  with  Prus- 
sia, French,  and  Italian  merchants.  The 
expenses  of  government  were  consider- 
able. Some  otthem  maybe  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  obliged  at  times 
to  pay  as  much  as  dr.  Sii.  a  pound  for  gun- 
powder; but  towards  the  end  of  these 
four  years  his  profits  began  to  mount  to 
something  like  ;£i  2,000  a  month.  Greater 
conquests  were  before  him,  but  he  reckons 
this  as  the  period  of  his  most  complete 
prosperity. 

Flora  L.  Shaw. 


From  The  Spectator. 
CHARACTER  AND  SCENERY. 

It  is  probable  that  no  two  human  beings 
heartily  admire  the  same  scenery,  or  see 
it  in  precisely  the  same  light ;  out  it  is 
only  probable.  There  ought  to  be  masses 
of  evidence  on  the  point,  but  there  is  very 
little.  Men  are  reticent  about  scenery, 
not  caring  to  talk  to  the  unsympathizing, 
or  to  detail  their  impressions ;  they  are  in 
an  extraordinary  proportion  inarticulate, 
unable  to  describe  their  feelings,  much 
less  the  causes  of  them;  and  they  are, 
also,  in  an  extraordinary  proportion,  upon 
this  subject  untruthful.  Thousands  of 
men  who  in  most  relations  of  life  are  in- 
dependent in  judgment  and  truthful  of 
speech,  will  lie  with  hardihood  about  their 
impressions  of  scenery.  They  praise 
scenes  they  care  nothing  for,  or  even  dis* 
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like,  in  order  not  to  be  rude,  or  not  to 
seem  inappreciative,  or  out  of  half -con- 
scious self-distrust  as  to  their  own  capac- 
ity for  admiring  in  the  right  place.  You 
cannot  learn  up  the  lany;uage  of  scenery 
as  you  can  that  of  art.  Very  few  have  the 
courage,  when  asked  to  be  charmed  with 
a  landscape,  to  say  they  are  not  charmed, 
or  to  avow  that  their  taste  for  scenery  has 
limitations  special  to  themselves.  They 
will  not  admit  that  *Miking'*  arising  from 
causes  other  than  judgment,  influences  an 
appreciation  which  they  think  should  be 
artistic  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  eet  at 
the  facts  ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  choice 
in  scenery  must  be  afiEected  by  every  pe- 
culiarity of  sight,  and  probable  that  it  is 
affectea  by  most  peculiarities  of  character. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  lon^-sighted  and 
the  shortsighted  should  enjoy  the  same 
scenery  in  the  same  degree.  The  latter 
must  crave  for  large  masses  and  bold  out- 
lines, for  great  mountains  and  deep  valleys, 
for  broad  shadows,  for  the  sea,  and  for  the 
highly  colored,  or,  still  better,  the  white 
cliff,  —  in  other  words,  for  the  things  they 
know  they  see.  They  enjoy,  it  is  true, 
the  things  which  half-conceal  landscape, 
the  haze,  the  mist,  the  light  rain,  the  even- 
ing light,  and,  above  all,  moonlight,  be- 
cause these  accidents  justify  to  themselves 
their  own  imperfect  vision,  and  relieve 
them  of  that  faint  resentment  against  na- 
ture of  which  no  true  myope  is  ever 
entirely  devoid ;  but  they  do  not  like  in- 
distinctnesses such  as  they  find  in  any  vast 
panorama  except  the  ocean,  —  in  a  rich 
plain,  for  example,  seen  from  a  low  height, 
or  any  other  scene  which  presses  upon 
them  the  consciousness  of  misfortune. 
Such  a  view  taxes  and  strains  their  power 
of  seeing,  and  with  strain,  enjovment  is 
incompatible.  We  think,  though  it  may 
be  an  error,  that  mvopes  derive  specisQ 
pleasure  from  ^rana  trees,  because  they 
see  their  forms  in  outline,  undisturbed  by 
details  whether  of  branch  or  leaf;  and 
they  certainly  have  an  acute  appreciation 
of  still  water,  the  most  visible  of  all  natu- 
ral things.  It  is  the  long-sighted,  who  see 
clearly,  and  unconsciously  expect  to  see 
edges  to  everything,  who  are  impressed 
with  great  plains,  who  enjoy  perfection  of 
detail,  and  who  are  not  disturbed  by  any 
kind  of  over-lucidity.  We  should  set 
down  the  artist  who  loved  the  East,  and 
the  bewildering  clearness  with  which  its 
dry  atmosphere  invests  every  object,  as 
usually  a  long-sighted  man,  wtio  is  accus- 
tomed, because  of  his  sight,  to  the  ab- 
sence of  softening  indistinctness.  The 
short-sighted  man  finds  something  repel- 


lent in  the  unaccustomed  hardness  of 
everv  outline  on  which  his  eye  is  turned. 
The  effect  of  shades  of  character  upon 
the  appreciation  of  scenery  must  be  as 
strong  as  that  of  differences  of  sight.  The 
Romans,  who  never  thought  of  mountains 
except  as  obstacles,  or  of  high  moors  ex- 
cept as  deserts,  involving  much  labor  and 
suffering  to  soldiers  —  and  it  was  usually 
as  a  soldier  that  a  Roman  saw  nature  out 
of  Italy  —  abhorred  that  mountain  scen- 
ery of  Switzerland  which  we  now  think  so 
beautiful,  and  regarded  the  Pyrenees  much 
as  we  should  regard  the  mountain  ridges 
of  the  moon,  could  we  but  closely  ap- 

C roach  them.  Our  perception  of  lunar 
eauty  would  he  clouded  by  an  inner  hor- 
ror. Englishmen  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury had,  with  rare  exceptions,  precisely 
the  Roman  feeling,  and  traversed  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands  without  apparently  per- 
ceiving their  almost  unapproachable 
charm.  They  could  not  get  rid  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  effort  to  be  made  when 
Nature  presented  herself  in  her  wilder  as- 
pect, and  loved  soft  scenery,  still  water, 
blue  seas,  villages  nestling  in  rich  green- 
eries, just  as  the  majority  of  English 
rustics  at  this  moment  do.  These  latter 
are  what  our  great-grandfathers  were  in 
appreciation  oF  the  beautiful,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  —  namely,  that  wild  scenery 
wakes  in  them  an  unconscious  repulsion 
to  that  which  exaggerates  or  renders  more 
severe  **  life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor." 
How  enjoy  the  hillside  which  produces 
nothing,  and  doubles  or  trebles  the  labor 
of  all  journeys?  In  the  south  country, 
the  very  name  commonly  used  for  the 
hillsides,  "the  steeps,"  suggests  painful 
effort,  and  with  pain  is  no  true  enjoyment 
We  should  doubt,  if  men  would  but  speak 
the  truth,  if  grand  mountain  scenery  ever 
charmed  those  whom  it  frightened,  or  who 
felt  unequal  to  an  effort  they  might  yet  be 
called  upon  to  make.  The  sea,  of  all  ob- 
jects, charms  the  greatest  number  of  eyes ; 
but  no  Asiatic  probably,  if  not  a  sailor, 
ever  found  its  aspect  attractive,  and  there 
are  thousands  even  of  Englishmen  who 
enjoy  seascape  only  when  the  waters  are 
like  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  tranquil, 
glassv,  and  ''deeply,  darkly,  beautifully 
blue."  They  simply  hate  alike  the  mass 
and  the  color  of  the  true  Atlantic  That 
is  an  effect  of  character  upon  perception, 
and  would  be  avowed  by  perhaps  one  in 
sixty  of  those  who  feel  it.  The  majority, 
even  those  among  them  who  never  lose 
their  sense  of  the  hungriness  of  the  ocean, 
its  capacity  and  wish  tor  destruction,  will 
declare  with  smooth  faces  that  they  love 
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best  the  sea  in  storm  and  commotion,  with 
the  white  horses  racing,  and  the  water 
revealing  every  moment  long  graves  as  if 
ready  for  heaps  of  men.  The  present 
writer,  for  instance,  cannot  love  the  sight 
of  the  sea  when  near,  with  its  endless 
restlessness  and  sullen  roar  of  menace  and 
discontent ;  it  is,  to  him,  among  scenes 
what  a  mob  is  among  political  phenomena, 
and  probably  from  the  same  defect  of 
character.  It  is  certainly  not  from  any 
want  of  perception  of  scenery.  It  is  the 
indolent  —  bv  nature,  we  mean,  not  nec- 
essarily by  habit  —  who  love  the  gentle 
hills  and  the  sequestered  valleys,  the  green 
upland  and  the  shadowy  dell,  the  change- 
less glory  of  the  spreading  tree,  and  the 
sleepy  tranquillity  of  the  village  on  the 
flat ;  while  there  are  men,  and  not  the 
worst,  to  whom  no  scene  is  truly  satisfying 
which  does  not  steep  their  minds  in  calm. 
They  say  they  admire  Salvator  Rosa  —  no- 
body ever  did  it,  but  the  illustration  is  the 
clearest  —  and  really  love  only  Morland. 
The  land  of  milk  and  honey  is  the  scene 
for  them,  as  it  was  for  the  Jews,  whose 
poets,  bursting  as  they  were  with  the  lofti- 
est imagination,  have  left  us  in  all  their 
poetry  no  picture  of  a  wild  scene,  though 
the  author  of  Ruth  must  have  felt  most 
keenly  admiration  for  the  scenes  we  now 
describe  as  idyllic. 

We  should  like  to  know  the  true  expla- 
nation of  the  indubitable  fact  that  the 
common  toilers  of  a  beautiful  country,  with 
the  rarest  exceptions,  never  perceive  its 
beaut V,  and  cannot  conceive  what  it  is  that 
so  induces  visitors  to  admire.  The  Swiss 
and  the  Highlanders  are  positively  drawn 
by  their  mountains,  when  they  are  away 
from  them,  as  lovers  by  their  brides ;  but 
'when  present,  they  do  not  admire  details, 
and  are  perplexed  by  those  who  do.  The 
Switzer  will  point  out  anything  as  of  in- 
terest except  the  view,  unless  he  has  got  it 
up  from  a  book,  and  the  Highlander  is 
enraptured  with  the  new  house  which 
vulgarizes  a  j^rand  prospect.  The  popular 
explanation  is  want  of  imagination ;  but 
the  Switzer  shows  no  such  want  in  his 
legends,  and  the  Highlander  is  the  most 
imaginative  of  mankind.  Another  expla- 
oation  is  the  deadening  efiFect  of  custom  ; 
but  why  does  not  that  affect  strangers  who 
settle  amid  these  scenes,  and  never  lose 
the  inner  delight  the  sight  of  them  had 
originally  caused  ?  We  presume  that  vil- 
lagers see  not  what  strangers  expect  them 
to  see  because  necessity  has  compelled 
them  to  think  first  of  other  things  than 
effect,  to  treat  the  glen,  for  example,  as 
the  place  where  they  live  and  work,  and 


not  as  a  place  where  the  shadows  fall  as 
they  would  not  save  for  the  hills  ;  but  the 
explanation  is  not  completely  satisfactory. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  appreciation  of  man- 
kind for  scenery  is,  so  to  speak,  a  new 
faculty,  born  only  when  the  mind  is  ripe, 
a  faculty  which  may  exist,  or,  at  all  events, 
become  general,  in  one  century  and  not  in 
another,  just  as  sympathy  undoubtedly  is  ? 
That  theory  would  explain  all  difficulties, 
but  it  would  reduce  the  love  of  scenerv  to 
the  level  of  a  love  of  Horace,  —  a  pleas- 
ure not  of  mankind,  but  of  the  cultivated 
few. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  VALUE  OF  AMENITY. 

It  is  a  strange  and  somewhat  perplex- 
ing fact  that  the  value  of  amenity  in  public 
life  should  be  so  little  recognized  as  it  is 
at  present.  In  our  habits  of  life,  in  our 
sports  and  ^ames,  amenit\'  is  recognized 
as  an  essential  quality.  The  tendency  to 
give  an  evenness,  a  suavity  to  life,  is,  in- 
deed, apparent  everywhere  but  in  politics. 
There  alone  it  seems  to  have  no  place, 
and  violence,  want  of  self-restraint,  and 
vehemence  are  only  looked  on  as  signs  of 
earnestness  and  resolution.  If  amenity 
in  language  and  conduct  had  been  valued 
as  one  might  expect  it  to  have  been  val- 
ued in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  small 
band  of  Irishmen  would  never  have  been 
able,  as  they  have  been  able,  to  change 
completely  the  character  of  Parliament 
within  so  short  a  space  of  time.  The  Par- 
nellites  have  taught  men  to  think  that 
courtesy  and  good  breeding  not  only  do 
not  pay,  but  that  their  opposites  do ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  restraint  which  existed  on 
the  indulgence  of  the  natural  taste  for 
violent  language  among  men  affected  by 
strong  personal  interests  having  disap- 
peared, politicians  consider  that  they  need 
no  longer  trouble  themselves  to  keep  cool 
under  irritation,  and,  indeed,  regard  it  as 
a  proper  part  of  the  Parliamentary  game 
to  bandy  terms  of  abuse,  and  impute  the 
basest  motives  in  the  plainest  language. 
Observers  notice  how  this  demoralization 
has  even  begun  to  affect  the  leaders,  and 
how  the  orator  once  known  for  the  pon- 
derous show  of  civility  with  which  he 
made  his  most  vehement  attacks,  has  now 
adopted  instead  the  tone  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary pugilist  who  hits  below  the  belt  with- 
out respecting  any  of  the  courtesies  of 
combat.  How  can  it  possibly  be  argued 
that  any  value  is  set  upon  amenity  when 
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a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  de- 
dares  that  unless  certain  prison  rules  are 
altered  as  he  wants  them  altered,  he  will, 
if  he  ever  suffers  under  them,  bring  a  pail 
of  slops  into  the  House  of  Commons  and 
dash  them  in  the  face  of  the  chief  secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  and  when  a  public  meet- 
ing allows  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  be 
described  as  **base,  brutal,  and  bloody 
Balfour  "  ? 

Yet,  notwithstanding  that  hard-headed 
men  who  ought  to  know  their  own  busi- 
ness, show,  by  violating  every  dictate  not 
merely  of  courtesy  but  of  decency,  that 
they  set  no  kind  of  value  on  amenity  in 
politics,  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to 
think  that  they  are  well  advised.  Let 
a  government  oe  as  democratic  as  you 
please,  and  still  amenity  of  language 
and  conduct  will  pay.  Amenity  means 
strength,  fairness,  tolerance,  and  comes 
so  obviously  from  the  desire  to  get  at  the 
real  issue,  and  not  to  trouble  with  the 
personal  crust  which  surrounds  every  po- 
litical question,  that  the  mob  understand 
and  admire  it.  The  lesson  that  when  two 
men  are  disputing,  the  one  that  keeps  his 
head,  grows  cool  as  his  opponent  gets  hot, 
and  refuses  to  be  led  into  a  new  quarrel 
because  he  is  called  names  and  has  mo- 
tives imputed  to  him,  is  the  one  that  will 
win,  is  soon  learned  and  understood  by 
the  most  uneducated.  The  man  who  does 
not  get  angry  and  does  not  call  names  is 
in  every  society  recognized  as  the  strong 
man, — and  strong  men  always  inspire  a 
democracy  with  respect  and  admiration. 
Great,  however,  as  is  the  value  of  amenity 
in  inspiring  the  sense  of  strength  and  con- 
fidence, it  IS  almost  as  great  from  the  fact 
that  it  does  not,  like  its  opposite,  make 
enemies.  The  man  who  has  no  amenity 
in  conduct  or  language  is  always  making 
personal  enemies.  Now,  for  one  man  who 
will  fight  hard  where  principles  are  in- 
volved, there  are  fifty  who  will  fight  to  the 
death  for  personal  considerations.  The 
politician,  therefore,  who  cannot  keep  a 
civil  tongue  in  his  head  often  finds  this 
out.  Examples  might  be  quoted  of  sharp- 
ton^ued  candidates  who,  to  the  apparent 
delight  of  the  audience,  have  night  after 
night  silenced  the  askers  of  awkward  ques- 
tions by  some  piece  of  clever  insolence, 
and  who,  in  spite  of  good  prospects,  have 
found  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
poll.  The  man  who  gets  a  telling,  ill- 
natured  score  off  an  opponent,  may  silence 
that  opponent  and  expose  his  ignorance ; 
but  he  creates  for  himself  the  most  dan- 
gerous possible  form  of  enemy,  —  an  en- 
emy with  a  personal  grudge.    When  Mu- 


rat,  king  of  Naples,  wished,  for  reasons 
of  State  expediency,  to  abolish  a  number 
of  monasteries,  he  issued  an  edict  making 
the  alleged  misdeeds  of  monks  his  excuse, 
and  so  involving  himself  in  a  general  quar- 
rel with  the  Church,  his  astute  master, 
the  great  Napoleon,  read  him  a  very  per- 
tinent lecture  on  the  value  of  amenity  in 
such  matters,  and  pointed  out  how,  if  he 
had  pleaded  that  ne  made  the  confisca- 
tions in  the  interests  of  the  Church  itself, 
he  might  have  attained  his  object  just  as 
easily,  and  yet  have  managed  to  give  the 
minimum  of  offence.  As  an  example  of 
the  positive  value  of  this  sort  of  amenity 
in  politics  —  that  is,  of  the  quality  of  not 
giving  offence  by  the  use  of  hara  words 
and  the  imputing  of  motives  —  may  be 
instanced  the  position  of  Lord  Hartington 
in  English  public  life.  Lord  Hartington, 
except  strength,  has  few  qualities  which 
would  render  him  attractive  to  a  democ- 
racy but  amenity.  Yet  so  valuable  is  this 
quality,  that  he  has  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
people  of  England,  taking  friends  and  foes 
together,  than  any  other  statesman.  In 
one  sense,  indeea.  Lord  Hartington  is  a 
more  popular  man  than  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  tor  he  has  no  enemies;  whereas 
Mr.  Gladstone,  though  his  supporters  act- 
ually worship  him,  is  an  object  of  bitter 
hostility  to  an  enormous  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Mr.  Chamberlain,  since  he  has 
differed  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  become 
the  object  of  the  fiercest  denunciation 
among  his  old  friends.  Lord  Hartington, 
though  his  opinions  ought  to  cause  much 
more  antipathy  among  the  Gladstonians, 
is  always  treated  by  them  with  perfect 
respect  as  a  man  to  whom  it  would  be 
impossible  to  attribute  any  motives  but 
the  highest.  To  win  this  place,  Lord 
Hartington  has  had  not  the  gifts  of  en- 
thusiasm, nor  of  buoyant  good-humor  — 
like  Lord  Rosebery  —  nor  of  burning  elo- 
quence, nor  of  any  skill  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  public  opinion.  He  is  simply  a 
sincere,  civil-spoken  man,  who  is  never 
frightened  or  irritated  into  trying  to  get 
the  better  of  his  opponents  by  covenng 
them  with  virulent  abuse.  Certainly  his 
career  is  a  tribute,  if  one  was  needed,  to 
the  value  of  amenity  in  political  life. 

Yet  another  value  oi  amenity  may  be 
found  in  its  effect  as  an  immediate  weapon 
in  political  warfare.  To  answer  a  violent 
man  with  violent  language  is  the  very 
worst  way  in  which  to  deal  with  him.  To 
remain  firm  with  a  good  grace  is  just  as 
important  as  to  yield  gracefully.  There 
is  no  such  effective  answer  as  silence,  or 
else  language  which  shall  make  as  vio- 
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leot  a  contrast  as  possible  with  the  intem- 
perance of  the  attack  to  be  be  met 
When  Lord  Melbourne  answered  Lord 
Brougham's  furious  but  astonishingly  able 
attack  on  his  ministry  by  declaring  that 
"be  felt  sure  their  lordships,  after  the 
speech  they  had  just  heard,  would  realize 
how  many  and  how  grave  must  be  the  rea- 
sons which  would  prevent  any  adminis- 
tration from  availing  themselves  of  such 
talents,"  he  was  giving  a  far  more  effect- 
ive answer  to  his  assailant  than  if  he  had 
indulged  in  any  invective,  however  forci- 
ble, in  which  Brougham's  duplicity  and 
untrustworthiness  had  been  shown  in  all 
their  nakedness.  Instances  in  plenty 
might  be  produced  to  emphasize  this  con- 
tention, that  courtesy  oi  demeanor  and 
language  is  a  very  effective  weapon.  The 
career  of  Burke,  for  instance,  shows  it 
conclusively.  Burke's  failure  —  and  since 
Burke  was  so  great  a  genius,  his  life  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  failures  —  was  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  his  absolute  want 
of  amenity.  We  fear,  however,  that  no 
amount  ot  preaching  would  make  the  ex- 
treme men  listen  to  reason  just  now. 
Their  object  is  to  discredit  government ; 
and  since  they  imagine  that  the  easiest 
way  to  do  this  is  to  call  names,  they  will 
go  on  degrading  politics  till  they  find  that 
they  have  at  last  violated  the  sense  of 
justice  which,  though  sometimes  hidden, 
exists  none  the  less  among  all  classes  of 
£nglishmen. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  NEW  GUNPOWDER. 

It  is  rumored  in  St.  Petersburg  that  a 
new  form  of  gunpowder  has  been  discov- 
ered the  qualities  of  which  are  such  as 
may  be  expected  completely  to  revolu- 
tionize modern  warfare.  If  the  compound 
turns  out  really  to  be  what  it  professes,  a 
means  of  destruction  has  been  discovered 
which  will  do  away  forever  with  the  chance 
of  success  always  possessed  before  by  a 
population  determined  to  defend  its  open 
country,  its  hills  and  forests,  against  inva- 
sion, even  when  confronted  with  vastly 
superior  military  force.  Hitherto,  wild 
and  mountainous  countries,  granted  that 
the  inhabitants  were  of  a  warlike  kind, 
have  been  difficult  to  conquer,  in  a  great 
measure  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  use  of  artillery.  It  is  the  absence 
of  artillery  that  often  gives  a  population 
trained  to  arms  —  say,  like  the  Boers  or 
Montenegrins  —  the  advantage  over  pow- 


ers possessed  of  far  superior  military  force. 
If,  in  either  case,  artillery  could  have  been 
employed,  resistance  would  have  been  use- 
less. As  it  could  not  be  used  without  an 
impossible  expenditure  of  time  and  money, 
peoples  like  the  Boers  and  Montenegrins 
have  maintained  their  independence. 

The  new  gunpowder,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  rumor,  will  change  all  this.  Ordinary 
gunpowder  and  euncotton  explode  by  ex- 
panding either  simultaneously  in  all  direc- 
tions, or  else  downwards.  In  using  gun- 
powder, therefore,  to  propel  projectiles 
from  a  cannon,  the  cannon  has  to  be  made 
of  sufficient  strength,  weight,  and  thick- 
ness to  resist  the  explosion  of  the  charge. 
The  new  gunpowder,  which  is  the  discov- 
ery of  a  Russian  engineer,  and  has  been 
named  **  sleetover,"  is  an  explosive  which 
only  acts  in  one  direction,  —  namely,  for- 
wards. This  quality  immediately  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  solid,  heavy 
instruments  from  which  to  throw  the 
projectile.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  ball- 
cartridges  loaded  with  sleetover  have  ac- 
tually been  fired  from  cardboard  tubes 
with  complete  success,  and  without  dam- 
aging the  tubes  in  any  way.  If  these 
statements  are  true,  they  certainly  mean  a 
most  extraordinary  change  in  the  com- 
plexion of  modern  warfare.  Even  if  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  use  paper  cannon 
in  actual  war  —  though,  of  course,  paper 
could  be  made  quite  stiff  and  tough  enough 
for  the  purpose  —  metals  far  lighter  than 
steel  or  brass  could  in  future  be  used  for 
artillery.  That  lightest,  toughest  of  met- 
als, aluminium,  would  serve  the  purpose 
admirably.  But  if  the  artillery  train  for 
an  army  could  consist  of  tubes  of  alumin- 
ium, and  a  siege  train  could  thus  be  car- 
ried on  men's  shoulders,  or,  at  any  rate, 
slung  between  horses,  where  would  oe  the 
protection  of  a  mountain  range?  "Le 
canon,  quand  pourrait-il  passer  le  Sim- 
plon  ?  "  was  Napoleon's  constant  question 
to  the  engineers  who  were  building  him 
the  first  and  best  mountain  road  m  the 
worid,  for  till  he  could  take  his  artillery 
safely  and  quicklv  into  Italy,  he  felt  that 
he  had  no  real  hold  on  the  mountain- walled 
peninsula.  If  sleetover  fulfils  its  prom- 
ises, a  modern  general  will  have  no  such 
cares ;  for  wherever  a  trooper  can  go, 
there  can  go  the  guns.  Of  course,  the 
ammunition  and  the  shells  will  remain  as 
heavy  as  ever ;  but  that,  since  their  bulk, 
except  in  the  case  of  naval  artillery,  is  not 
excessive,  will  not  really  prevent  move- 
ments of  troops  over  mountains.  To  get 
the  cannon  across  is  the  real  point ;  that 
once  accomplished,  the  means  for  firing 
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it  off  will  follow.  The  Swiss  rely  upon 
the  fact  that  though  their  highlands  are 
now  crossed  by  roads  in  every  direction, 
they  could  in  a  very  short  time,  by  break- 
ing down  bridges  and  blowing  up  rock- 
cuttings  and  tunnels,  render  the  country 
as  inaccessible  for  artillery  as  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago.  With  aluminium 
guns,  however,  the  obstructions  on  which 
tiey  think  thev  can  rely  would  be  ren- 
dered absolutely  useless.  Again,  in  the 
case  of  India,  the  Himalayas,  if  sleetover 
comes  into  use,  will  afford  by  no  means 
the  protection  against  a  Russian  attack 
which  they  would  have  done  in  the  case 
of  heavy  guns,  which  could  only  move 
along  something  in  the  nature  of  a  road. 
The  Russian  acfvance  by  the  snowy  passes 
of  the  Cabul  ran^^e,  the  most  direct,  and, 
in  that  sense,  easiest  route  into  India,  has 
always  been  re^rded  as  impossible,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  conveying  the 
cannon.  If  now  for  an  army  to  march 
"light"  means  marching  with  a  train  of 
powerful  guns,  we  are  certainly  placed  bv 
the  new  invention  in  a  far  more  difficult 
position  than  when  the  hills  still  forbade 
the  passage  of  anything  but  mule  or  camel 
batteries.  But  though  in  India  the  inven- 
tion might  in  these  ways  harm  us,  in  other 
ways  it  would  do  us  nothing  but  good. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  pacification  of 
Burmah.  If  we  could  be  now  employing 
powerful  batteries  of  artillery,  which  coula 
be  moved  anywhere  on  horses'  backs,  we 
should  have  a  far  easier  task  in  breaking 
up  the  bands  of  dacoits.  In  the  case,  too, 
of  those  small  expeditions  into  the  hills 
which  are  so  often  occurring  on  the  north- 
ern and  north-western  frontiers  of  India, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  march  into  a  wild 
hill  country  and  attack  the  stockaded  hill 
citadel  of  some  small  hostile  tribe,  the 
new  invention  would  indeed  prove  invalu- 
able. If  the  attacking  force  could  onlv 
take  with  them  a  powerful  piece  of  artil- 
lery, the  difficulties  of  such  expeditions 
would  vanish. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  efficient  ways 
in  which  guns  of  paper  or  very  light  metal 
might  be  used,  would  be  by  their  adapta- 
tion to  tricycles.  If  two  men  could  propel, 
by  their  own  energy,  a  double  tricycle 
fitted  with  a  light  aluminium  gun,  the 
artillery  might  be  made  almost  mdepen- 
dent  of  horses.  Some  recent  experiments 
at  Aldershot  showed  that  velocipedes  car- 
rying some  twenty  or  thirty  soldiers  could 
easily  be  developed  into  a  very  useful  arm 
of  the  service  for  occasions  where  very 
rapid  marching  was  required.     If  cycle 
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funs  could  be  made  practicable,  the  terri- 
le  difficulties  encountered  by  the  general 
who  has  to  find,  first  his  horses  and  then 
their  forage,  would  be  very  simply  got 
over.  We  may  see  the  time  when  cycle 
batteries  will  be  a  feature  of  everv  army, 
and  when  that  most  striking  of  sights,  the 
horse  artillery  coming  up  at  the  ^llop, 
will  be  nothing  but  a  memory.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  artillerv  alone  that  the  efiEect 
of  an  invention  lilce  sleetover  would  be 
felt.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
repeating  rifle  is  its  weis^ht.  If,  however, 
the  barrel  could  be  made  of  sheet  tin,  or 
aluminium  just  thick  enough  to  keep  its 
shape,  the  weight  saved  might  be  utilized 
by  adding  to  the  charge  in  the  magazine, 
and  a  rifie  that  would  fire  thirty  shots  in 
succession  might  conceivably  be  pro- 
duced. A  curious  feature  of  the  new 
explosive  is  stated  to  be  its  cheapness. 
The  cost  of  sleetover  is  said  to  be  only 
one-tenth  of  that  of  ordinary  gunpowder. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  very  important 
consideration,  for  the  money  required  for 
gunpowder,  were  it  sixty  times  as  expen- 
sive as  it  is,  would  always  be  forthcoming^. 
The  nature  of  the  new  composition  is 
stated  to  be  at  present  a  profound  secret 
If  it  turns  out  a  success,  we  very  much 
doubt  its  remaining  so.  Some  workman, 
or,  as  it  is  in  Russia,  perhaps  some  high 
official,  will  betray  it  If  not,  a  hint  will 
be  traced  out  by  some  ingenious  chemist 
anxious  to  benefit  the  world.  Sooner  or 
later,  it  is  sure  to  come  out.  It  is  possi- 
ble, of  course,  that  the  Russians  might 
keep  it  till  the  outbreak  of  a  war  —  in  war- 
time the  secret  must  be  divulged,  for  some 
of  the  cartridges  would  certainly  be  taken 
or  found  lying  about,  and  the  contents 
analyzed  —  and  might  fi^ain  thereby  a  great 
advantage.  But  would  any  power  dare  to 
enter  on  a  struggle  using  the  new  gun- 
powder  alone  ?  Till  tested  by  actual  war, 
no  one  could  say  positively  if  it  would 
really  answer.  Probably,  therefore,  no 
army  would  venture  beyond  an  experi- 
ment, and  a  mere  experiment  would  ren- 
der them  no  real  assistance.  New  devices 
in  war  show  about  an  eoual  record  of  suc- 
cess and  failure.  The  Prussians  founded 
their  supremacy  on  the  needle-guo.  In 
1870,  the  French  utterly  failed  to  effect 
anything  with  their  boasted  mitrailleuses. 
If  sleetover  is  a  reality,  it  may  possibly 
turn  out  like  the  needle-gun.  It  is  equally 
possible  that  it  may,  for  some  unforeseen 
reason,  be  utterly  valueless;  but  rumors 
about  weapons  ot  war  are  usuall v  derived 
from  experts  by  no  means  credulous. 
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By  queenly  Aix  to  pretty  Bonn  — 

And  then  athwart  the  river, 
In  sheer  idlesse  we  wandered  on. 

As  fain  to  stray  forever. 

With  endless  shift  of  light  and  shade 
Fair  cloudland  decked  the  scenery; 

And,  rain-refreshed,  brown  Autumn  made 
Herself  new  Summer  greenery. 

Anew  leapt  out  the  parched  rills, 

Anew  the  dry  grass  sprouted, 
A  second  life  was  on  the  hills, 

And  'twixt  the  seasons  doubted. 

In  golden  shine  the  rojral  Rhine 

His  dancine  wave  uplifted ; 
The  rafts  by  Loreley's  mountain  shrine 

And  song-famed  reefs  were  drifted. 

The  glory  fell  on  wood  and  dell. 

On  ruined  shrine  and  fastness. 
Where  the  stream-spirit  weaves  his  spell 

Of  legendary  vastness. 

For  still  with  murmur  and  with  roar 

Ran  on  the  storied  river, 
As  if  each  robber-haunted  shore 

Should  haunted  be  forever. 

Once  more  from  his  despairing  height 

Young  Roland  on  his  maiden 
Gazed  through  the  dim  and  mocking  night, 

Bereft  and  sorrow-laden,  — 

While  o'er  the  pale  and  broken  nun, 

With  love-troth  vainly  plighted. 
The  Dragon  Rock  frowned  sadly  dowu 

On  heart  and  passion  blighteo. 

Once  more  the  wild  marauding  bands 

Broke  law  and  fear  asunder, 
And  wrought  their  death-work  through  the 
lands. 

For  vengeance  or  for  plunder; 

And  foreign  force  and  foreign  hosts 
Brought  sword  and  fire  to  pillage 

The  restful  homes,  the  peaceful  coasts, 
The  ingle  in  the  village. 

The  homes  are  gone — the  hosts  have  passed 

Into  the  great  uncertain ; 
The  fateful  pall  is  o*er  them  cast, 

The  impenetrable  curtain. 

The  harsh  steam-whistle  calls  and  wakes 

Their  echoes  shrill  and  lonelv ; 
The  busy  traveller,  passing,  talces 

Note  of  the  moment  only. 

But,  storm  or  shine,  the  rushing  Rhine 

Flows  on — the  deathless  river, 
Whose  harmonies,  by  grace  divine, 

Reverberate  forever. 

Spectator.  HERMAN  MeRIVALS. 

Wiesbaden,  September  aoth. 


ST.  LUKE*S  SUMMER. 

This  is  the  summer  of  St.  Luke.    The  sheaves 

Of  the  year's  harvest  now  are  gathered  in ; 
The  fields  lie  bare ;  Autumn  the  alchemist 

Revels  in  beauty  ere  his  storms  begin. 
Summer  is  gone,  and  the  slow-falling  leaves 

Blot  their  green  memories  out  in  dying  gold ; 
And  morning  breaks  upon  a  sea  of  mist 

From  hill  to  hill  across  the  valley  rolled. 

It  is  not  autumn,  though  the  year,  grown  old. 

Sees  from  their  task  of  joy  the  flowers  de- 
sist. 
It  is  not  summer,  though  her  shadow  leaves 

On  cloudier  skies  some  touch  of  amethyst 
Sunlit  she  seems  to  linger  near,  and  hold 

Regretful  Autumn  back  from  his  advance ; 
Her  waning  light  the  heart  still  half  deceives — 

How  wiUingly — with  short-lived  radiance. 

Forget  awhile  what  birds  on  alien  wings 

Far  hence,  have  left  a  silence  in  our  woods ; 
Forget  what  flowers  have  fallen,  what  still 
must  fall ; 

Nature  is  dreaming  of  her  happiest  moods. 
Our  swallows  have  scarce  gone;   the  robin 
sings. 

Sings  as  if  April  still  were  at  his  heart ; 
The  last  rose  hangs  upon  some  sheltered  wall 

Renewing  June,  and  still,  still  loth  to  part. 

Too  soon,  too  soon,  alas,  the  peace    that 
broods 
0*er  sleep  and  change,  must  pass  away  with 
all 
That  bows  to  life  and  death.     A  moment 
brings 
The  awakened  storms,  and  in  a  moment 
fall 
These  sweet  enchantments  from  our  solitudes. 
This   golden    magic   that    enthralled    our 
glance. 
The  leafy  pageant  ends,  the  woodland  rings : 
Autumn  awakes,  and  his  grim  hosts  ad- 
vance. 
National  Review.  LEONARD  HUXLSY. 


THE  SPINNING  WOMAN. 

Morning  and  evening,  sleep  she  drove  away. 
Old  Platthis, — warding  hunger  from  the 
door. 
And  still  to  wheel  and  distaff  hummed  her  lay 
Hard  by  the  gates  of  Eld,  and  bent  and 
hoar: 
Pl^ng  her  loom  until  the  dawn  was  grey. 

The  long  course  of  Athene  did  she  tread: 
With  withered  hand  by  withered  knee  she 
spun 
Sufficient  for  the  loom  of  goodly  thread. 
Till  all  her  work  and  all  her  days  were  done* 
And  in  her  eightieth  year  she  saw  the  wave 
Of   Acheron,  —  old  Platthis,  —  kind  and 
brave. 

**  Byways  of  Greek  Sonf.** 
Fortnightly  Review. 
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From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
THOMAS  TWINING.* 

Fifty  years  ago  the  books  whose  names 
stand  at  the  head  of  our  paper  would  have 
been  far  less  interesting  than  they  now 
are,  because  the  mode  of  life  that  they 
depict  would  then  have  contrasted  far  less 
with  that  which  we  live  in  this  day  of 
Church  congresses,  ruri-decanal  synods, 
and  general,  if  not  feverish  activity,  in- 
side as  well  as  outside  the  Established 
Church. 

The  view  presented  in  the  first  of  these 
volumes  of  a  clergyman  of  the  last  cen- 
tury is,  be  it  remembered,  limited  to  one 
particular  aspect  of  his  life.  The  Twining 
family  have  always  been  fond  of  music 
and  travelling;  and  it  is  as  a  correspon- 
dent of  Dr.  Burney  and  as  a  traveller  in 
many  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  not  in 
the  least  as  parish  priest  or  theologian, 
that  we  have  to  do  with  the  rector  of  St. 
Mary*s,  Colchester.  As  to  his  pastoral 
work,  about  which  not  a  word  is  said  in  all 
these  letters,  we  willingly  accept  his  broth- 
er's testimony  that  "in  the  performance 
of  all  the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  particu- 
larly of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
minister  of  a  parish,  he  was  exemplary. 
He  never  lost  sight  of  the  behavior  which 
became  his  position.  His  unaffected  piety, 
the  regularity  of  all  the  habits  of  his  life, 
the  suavity  of  his  manners,  and  the  serious 
and  excellent  manner  in  which  he  per- 
formed the  services  of  his  church  —  all 
these  circumstances  obtained  for  him  the 
love  and  confidence  of  his  parishioners." 
No  one  will  imagine  that  Mr.  Twining, 
either  at  Fordham,  of  which  for  many 
years  he  had  sole  charge,  or  at  White 
Nolley  and  St.  Mary's,  Colchester,  which 
he  held  together,  felt  moved  to  do  for  his 
parishioners  what  the  late  Professor  Hens- 
low  did  for  bis.    Few  clergymen,  even 

*  I.  RtcrtiUwHS  and  Studitt  of  a  Country  Clerj^jf 
tm^n  of  tko  BighUonik  Conlury.  Being  Selections 
from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Twin- 
ing. M.A.,  Translator  of  Aristoti/s  Poetiei^  formerly 
Fellow  of  Sidner  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  Murray. 
iSSa. 

a.  SoUction*  from  Paper m  of  tko  Twining  Pam- 
Uyi  A  Sequel  to  **  The  Recreations  and  Studies  of  a 
C^eentry  Clergyman  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  by 
the  Rer.  Thomas  T^in«<g,  sometime  Rector  of  St. 
Mary's,  Colchester."  Edited  by  Richard  Twining. 
Murray.    1887. 


now,  think  that  they  hold  their  non-theo- 
logical   attainments    in    trust   for    their 
flocks  ;  and  while  Mr.  Twining  was  pre- 
paring material  for  his  well-known  trans- 
lation of  Aristotle,  or  helping  Dr.  Burney 
in  his  disquisition  on  "that  most  difficult 
of  all  subjects,  the  music  of  the  ancients," 
he  would  feel  no  qualms  of  conscience 
because  such  work  did  not  help  to  keep 
him  in  touch  with  his  parishioners.    For 
them  "he  performed  the  services  in  a 
serious   and  excellent    manner*'  —  more 
than  could  be  said  of  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries.   To  place  his   music  at  their 
disposal  as  completely  as  Professor  Hens- 
low  did  his  botanical  lore  would   have 
seemed  to  him  as  much  out  of  place  as  to 
take  his  choir  up  to  London  in  days  when 
exhibitions   and   cheap   trips    were    un- 
known.   What  we  do  get  in  these  letters 
is  the  picture  of  a  very  lovable  man,  full 
of  playful  humor,  so  brimming  over  with 
geniality  that  we  can  well  believe  his  work 
among  his  people  was,  up  to  his  lights,  all 
that  a  conscientious  oarson's  should  have 
been ;  and  ( which  is  of  more  general  inter- 
est) a  picture  of  English  travel  in  the  days 
when  "  grand  old  leisure  "  still  ruled  as 
king  in  country  towns  and  on  highways  as 
well  as  in  the  quiet  out-of-the-way  nooks. 
Moreover,  the  travels  bring  us  face  to 
face  with  a  cultured  Can  tab's  view  of  scen- 
ery in  days  when  the  love  of  mountains 
was  only  gaining  ground.    Cowper's  pro- 
test against  the  unreal  way  of  looking  at 
and  talking  about  nature  was  only  begin- 
ning to  bear  fruit;  and  Mr.  Twining  was 
somewhat  before  his  time  when  he  could 
delight   in    passes    like    Penmaenmawr, 
''where  the  pleasure  is  mixed  and  awful." 
In  the  first  of  these  volumes,  then,  we 
must  remember  we  have  not  the  record  of 
pastoral  work,  but  of  the  parson's  '*  recrea- 
tions and  studies ; "  and,  read  in  this  light, 
the  book  is  such  pleasant  reading,  not 
least  because  of  the  constant  contrast  it 
affords  to  our  own  times,  that  we  are  not 
astonished  at  the  call  for  an  additional 
volume.    This  is  chiefly  made  up  of  let- 
ters from  abroad,  not  by  Thomas,  but  by 
his  brother  Richard,  who  travelled  in  the 
old  approved  style  with  his  own  carriage 
and  servants,  and  whose  sketches  of  pre- 
revolution  Germany  are  lively  and  inter- 
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esting.  He  also  went  about  in  Wales, 
and  has  his  own  views  on  Welsh  travel. 
He,  too,  talks  of  '*  the  stupendous  pass  of 
Penmaenmawr,"  and  asks  :  '*  Did  you 
ever  roll  great  stones  down  precipices? 
This  is  just  the  place  to  do  it ;  and  the 
vale  of  Aber  is  close  by,  which  you  should 
never  be  guilty  of  passing/*  ♦ 

This  sequel  contains  a  very  brief  sketch 
of  the  family,  so  well  known,  not  only  in 
the  tea-trade,  but  also  because  of  the  quiet 
but  effectual  philanthropic  work  of  one  of 
the  daughters.  Close  to  Tewkesbury  is  a 
ferry  called  Twining's  Fleet ;  and  Winch- 
combe  Abbey  had  John  Twining  for  its 
abbot  in  the  days  of  Edward  IV.  and  V. 
and  Richard  III.  **  He  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  an  university,"  whatever  that  may 
mean.  At  the  dissolution,  there  was  a 
Twining  among  the  monks  pensioned  off 
from  Tewkesbury  Abbey ;  and  in  165 1  a 
Twining  helped  to  hold  Evesham  against 
the  Parliament.  The  founder  of  the  mod- 
em family  was  Thomas  Twining,  who  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  went  up  to 
London  and  settled  in  St.  Giles's  Cripple- 
gate.  He  was  then  doubtless  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  woollen  trade,  the  staple 
of  his  country,  and  we  are  not  told  what  led 
him  in  1710  to  set  up  a  tea-shop  in  Tom's 
Coffee  House,  in  Devereux  Court,  Strand. 
As  a  tea-merchant  he  prospered,  and  the 
growing  business  has  gone  on  on  the  same 
site  ever  since.  He  soon  built  Dial 
House,  Twickenham,  at  which  place  his 
son  Daniel's  son  Thomas  was  put  to 
school,  with  the  view  of  preparing  him  for 
the  trade.  But  the  idea  made- him  so  un- 
happy, and  his  unfitness  for  the  life  was 
so  manifest,  that  he  was  sent  to  the  Rev. 
P.  Smythies,  of  Colchester.  Here  Miss 
Smythies  was  his  fellow-pupil  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and,  four  years  after  he  had 
been  elected  fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  Col- 
lege, they  were  married,  and  he  took  the 
**  sole  charge  "  of  Fordham.  The  marriage 
was  in  every  way  happy ;  *'  her  good  sense 
and  cheerfulness  rendered  her  a  most  ex- 
cellent companion  for  my  brother,"  says 
Richard,   Thomas    being   a   believer  in 

*  Welsh  watering-places  were  very  different  then 
from  what  they  are  now,  and  Mr.  R.  Twining  pities  the 
Welsh  squires  **  who  leave  their  big  mansions,  and  for 
the  sake  of  bathing,  submit  to  be  crammed  into  a  mere 
dog-hole  like  Abergele.*' 


home  rule  for  wives,  and  acting  out  the 
precept  of  TibuUus  which  he  wrote  in  the 
first  leaf  of  her  account-book :  — 

Illi  sint  omnia  curae, 
£t  juvet  in  toti  me  nihil  esse  dome. 

She  died  in  1796,  after  twenty-eight  years 
of  married  life;  and  the  next  year  he 
began  his  *'  holiday  tour  in  England  and 
Wales." 

Letters  must  always  be  more  lifelike 
than  formal  essays ;  and  in  that  age  of 
letter-writing  people  did  take  the  trouble 
to  write  real  letters.  Among  the  Rev. 
T.  Twining's  correspondents  is  Dr.  Hey, 
Cambridge  Norrisian  professor,  to  whom 
he  sometimes  writes  in  fairly  good  French 
—  an  accomplishment  which  has  always, 
we  fancy,  been  rare  among  fellows  of 
Sidney  Sussex.  In  one  of  these  letters 
he  speaks  of  a  petition  signed  by  a  num- 
ber of  clergy  to  get  rid  of  subscription  to 
the  Articles,  and  to  alter  the  liturgy.  Like 
a  good  Tory,  he  speaks  very  slightingly 
of  the  project,  laughing  at  the  rector  of 
Fordham,  who  had  signed  ('*Voilk,  n'y 
a-t-il  pas  ]k  unjoli  petit  r^formateur  ?  "), 
and  doubting  if  the  plan  will  go  far  enough 
even  to  furnish  a  little  amusement  **k 
nous  autres  philosophes  qui  savons  i  miter 
la  sagesse  de  Gallio."  He  writes,  too,  to 
Dr.  Burney,  from  whom  to  him  there  is  a 
long  letter  about  the  Gordon  riots.  Dr. 
Burney  lived  in  the  same  street  as  Justice 
Hyde,  whose  house  was  completely^  de- 
stroyed. The  doctor,  who  had  removed 
his  MSS.  and  valuable  books  to  a  friend's 
house,  thinks  **  the  Oliverian  and  Republi- 
can spirit  is  gone  forth,  and  religion  is  a 
mere  pretence  for  subverting  the  govern- 
ment and  destroying  the  Constitution." 
In  reply,  Mr.  Twining  quotes  the  old 
Lucretian  *'  Suave  mari  magno ;  '*  explain- 
ing that  **  I  haven't  tasted  a  bit  more  of 
this  sugar  than  just  what  self  has  crammed 
into  my  mouth  whether  I  would  or  no. 
Write  at  once  and  tell  me  how  you  all 
have  weathered  this  horrid  storm.  Good 
God!  what  a  scene.  For  my  part  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  never  get  my  hair  out  of  the 
perpendicular  again  as  long  as  I  live !  At 
this  time  of  day,  and  in  a  philosophic  en- 
lightened age,  as  it  is  called  1  What  pun- 
ishment is  too  much  for  an  endeavor  to 
inflame  a  people  with  religious  animosi- 
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ties  ?    Especially  when  that  kind  of  spirit  I 
has  long  been  quietly  laid,  and  mankind  ^ 
io  general,  if  left  to  themselves,  have  little 
or  no  propensity  to  that  most  horrible  of 
all  vices  called  zeal  (p.  85).  .  .  .  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  army  what  would  have 
become  of  us?    It  is  still  inconceivable 
to  me  how  so  much  mischief  has  been 
done,  considering  that  a  small  number  of 
armed  men,  with  proper  resolution,  could 
I  suppose  disperse  very  soon  the  largest 
unarmed  mob.    Now  TU  lay  you  a  wager 
—  I  beg  pardon,  I  pledge  myself  —  that 
when  the   House  meets  you'll  have  fine 
orations  against  calling  in  the  military, 
martial  law,  etc*'    He  laughs  at  '*  the  civil 
power,"  **  the  power  that  will  be  civil  to  a 
mob,"  and  hopes  (p.  87)  that  the  "  examples 
that  have  been  made  and  will  be  made 
will  keep  aU  quiet."    **  I  do  think  we  are 
the  most  discontented,  ill-humored,  black- 
blooded,  unthankful  people  upon   earth, 
and  deserve  to  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of 
iron.    In  nine  out  of  ten  of  us  our  boasted 
love  of  liberty  is  nothing  but  the  hatred  of 
liberty  in  others  and  the  desire  of  tyranny 
for  ourselves.    Your  true  Englishman  is 
never  so  happy  as  under  a  bad  govern- 
ment.   A  perfect  administration,  could  the 
experiment  be  tried,  would  dislocate  with 
ennui  the  jaws  of  above  half  of  his  Majes- 
ty *s    good    subjects.     Nay,   they   would 
make  grievances,  though  an  angel  were 
minister  and  an  archangel  king.  ...  As 
to  toleration,  we  are  children  yet ;  the  very 
word  proves  it    Religious    liberty    can 
never  be  upon  its  right  footing  while  that 
word  exists.     Tolerate !  it  is  a  word  of 
insult.     The  world,  if  it  last  some  thou- 
sand years  longer,  will  begin  perhaps  to 
find  out  the  folly  and  mischief  and  inutil- 
ity of  paying  any  regard  to  each  others' 
opinions  and  principles  as  such ;  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  but  with  action  and 
conduct.     Here  are  a  parcel  of  fanatical 
persecuting  Papal  Protestants  who  would 
treat  all  the  Papists  in  the  kingdom  as  bad 
subjects  and  dangerous  men,  because  they 
would  be  so  if  their  conduct  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  their  religion, 
or  rather  what  was  once  the  spirit  of  it.     It 
IS  curious  to  reflect,  or  rather  would  be  if 
it  were  not  shocking,  that  if  the  populace 
had  not  been  opposed,  in  all  probability 


the  massacre  of  Paris  would  have  been 
acted  over  again  by  Protestants  in  the 
massacre  of  London!  No;  Christianity 
does  not  give  any  sort  of  encouragement 
to  the  cutting  one  another's  throats  ;  but 
I  know  this,  that  the  Papist  who  cuts 
throats  upon  religious  principle,  bad  and 
mistaken  as  it  is,  has  less  to  answer  for 
than  the  Protestant,  who  does  it  in  direct 
repugnance  to  all  principle,  religious  and 
moral."  The  above  gives  those  who  read 
between  the  lines  a  thorough  insight  into 
the  writer's  character.  He  is  on  the  level 
of  his  age;  certainly  not  above  it.  To 
the  subject  of  liberty  both  he  and  his 
brother  return  in  subsequent  letters.  He, 
Dr.  Hey,  and  a  Yorkshire  friend  "are  in 
perfect  unison  that  there  never  can  be  any 
peace  or  quiet  in  the  world  till  the  word 
liberty  is  entirely  abolished  and  expunged 
from  all  languages.  I  do  really  think 
that  no  word  ever  did  mankind  so  much 
harm."*  Writing  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, he  wishes  the  king  had  escaped  at 
Varennes;  but  he  can't  quite  believe 
Louis's  asseveration  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  go  out  of  the  kingdom :  "  it  may  be 
consistent  with  his  intention  of  joining 
his  party,  for  which  purpose  he  would  not 
have  had  to  do  more  than  go  to  a  fortified 
place  near  the  frontier.  What  he  says 
about  resisting  invasion  puzzles  me  most." 
Tlie  king's  death  he  stigmatizes  as  *'a 
deed  of  complicated  injustice,  cruelty,  and 
folly."  "  Burke,"  he  thinks,  **  pushes  some 
things  a  little  too  far ;  yet  his  book  is  in  the 
main  right,  solid,  and  irrefragable,  meant 
to  oppose  and  disgrace  the  wild  and  dan- 
gerous principles  of  modern  reformers, 
revolutionists,  and  triers  of  confusion." 

*  His  remarks  aboot  the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills 
(1795)  are  characteristic  Their  opponents  he  takes  to 
be  **  people  anxiously  wishing  to  promote  general  con- 
fusion, or  people  willing;  to  risk  such  confusion  to  get 
into  place.  Our  Bills  of  Rights,  etc,  were  meant  to 
make  ns  better,  i>.,  happier.  Could  our  ancestors 
have  foreseen  that  their  descendants  would  use  a  part 
of  those  rights  and  liberties  to  confound  all  right  and 
liberty,  that  the  best  part  of  the  Constitution  would  be 
employed  to  overthrow  the  Constitution  itself ;  would 
they  have  secured  to  us  so  many  rights  and  so  much 
liberty?  .  .  .  Even  in  Parliament  the  doctrine  of  re^ 
sistance  has  been  preached;  and  much  ingenuity  and 
industry  have  been  exerted  to  prevent  the  bills  from 
answering  the  end  intended,  if  they  should  pass.  I 
hope  Mr.  Pitt  will  be  firm  and  successful.  That  way 
we  have  some  chance ;  the  other  we  have  none.'* 
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These  specious  but  false  theories  of  gov- 
ernment, he  thinks,  are  due  to  Locke, "  who 
in  his  famous  treatise  sowed  the  first  seeds 
of  this  madness."  Of  the  charge  against 
Marie  Antoinette  he  remarks  :  "  Her  real 
character  I  do  not  know ;  nor  can  we  say 
what  is  or  is  not  possible  to  the  corruption 
of  human  nature ;  but  will  any  man  in  his 
senses  believe  this  story  upon  the  faith  of 
the  unprincipled  and  murderous  villains 
from  whom  we  have  it?  It  is  too  shock- 
ing to  talk  of."  He  is  indignant  that 
Whig  magnates  should  be  the  avowed 
correspondents  of  men  like  Brissot :  **  the 
Tower  opens  its  gates  wide  for  some  of 
these  corresponding  lords  and  gentlemen." 
Yet  he  strongly  deprecates  the  idea  of 

foing  to  war,  **  because  we  are  angry." 
le  can*t  imagine  the  French  had  any 
design  to  attack  us.  His  consolation  he 
finds  in  the  thought  that  '*our  rulers  know 
more  than  we  know.  But  then,  I  ask 
myself  again  and  a^ain,  and  am  at  a  loss 
for  an  answer,  *  If  they  do  know  more 
than  has  yet  appeared,  is  it  not  natural 
to  suppose  they  would  produce  these 
stronger  reasons  for  their  own  justifica- 
tion ?°"  Meanwhile  he  prjeaches  for  the 
French  priests,  getting  twenty  guineas, 
"the  best  collection  in  Colchester,"  and 
the  closing  passage  in  his  sermon  may  be 
quoted  as  an  instance  of  his  style  at  its 
best:  "  Lastly,  let  us  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity,  recommend,  not  ourselves 
only,  but  even  our  enemies  also,  to  the 
merciful  protection  of  that  Almighty  Being 
who  judgeth  among  the  nations ;  who 
alone  can  hide  us  from  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  fro  ward  and  from  the  insur- 
rection of  evil-doers;  who  stilleth  the 
raging  of  the  sea,  and  what  is  still  more 
calamitous  in  its  effects,  and  almost  as 
much  beyond  human  power  to  set  bounds 
to  —  the  madness  of  the  people."   His  pity 

—  "  Oh,  poor  France  I  and  poor  king  of 
France  !  what  shall  we  say  to  them  now  ?  " 

—  does  not  hinder  him  from  enjoying  his 
autumn  holiday.  In  1792  he  took  Mrs. 
Twining  a  driving  tour  by  way  of  Matlock 
for  a  third  visit  to  Yorksnire.  Their  first 
route  had  been  by  Huntingdon,  where 
they  slept.  Next  day  dined  at  Stamford  ; 
but,  as  it  rained,  left  Burleigh  for  the 
return,  and  slept  at  Colsterworth,  and 
admired  Grantham  spire,  "  as  new-looking 
as  if  it  was  kept  all  the  week  in  a  band- 
box." 

It  is  delightful  to  note  how  each  time 
he  finds  fresh  beauties  in  this  part  of  the 
West  Riding.  Round  Todmorden,  "  the 
wild  tumbled  ground,  a  perpetual  wave  of 
smaller  hills,  where  nature  seems  to  have 


abhorred  a  level  as  much  as  according  to 
some  she  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  where 
cottages  are  perched  about  in  the  most 
romantic  and  improbable  situations,  more 
like  stone  nests  than  houses,"  throws  him 
into  ecstasies.    Coming  down  from  Hud- 
dersfield  into  Ealand,  "  the  little  falls  in 
the  river  producing  a  perpetual  rustle  of 
water,  and  the  effects  varying  at  every 
bend  of  the  road,  a  little  gleam  of  sunshine, 
through  an  opening  cloud  at  the  extremity 
of  a  long  vale  on  the  left,  came  stealing 
along,  tni  by  degrees  the  whole  valley 
and  the  town  were  illuminated,  part  of  the 
surrounding  hills  still  remaining  in  shade 
and  forming  a  sort  of  black  frame  to  this 
bright  picture.     I  never  felt  anything  so 
fine.    I  shall  remember  it  and  tnank  God 
for  it  as  long  as  I  live.    I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  think  to  say  grace  after  it."    Round 
Huddersfield  and  Thornhill  Edge,  more 
and  steeper  hills,  but  the  whole  way  if 
possible  more  beautiful,  though  In  rather 
a  different  style.    Then  by  way  of  Bank 
Top  to  Sheffield  ("  Sootland ;  I  never  saw 
so  black  a  place  ").    Then  eighteen  miles 
to  Worksop  before  breakfast;  this  was 
his  usual  plan,  but  it  did  not  always  an- 
swer.   In  the  present  instance  "the  road 
was  so  execrable  that  we  were  tired,  sick, 
and  discouraged,  and  had  not  spirit  even 
to  go  through  the  parks.    But  to  say  the 
truth  the  great  scenes  of  nature  that  I  had 
been  seeing  left  me  very  indifferent  about 
houses  and  parks,  ana  even  in  a  great 
measure  about  pictures."    And  so  they 
saw  nothing  of  "  the  Dukeries  "  and  Sher- 
wood Forest;  and,  finding  that  "  Notting- 
hamshire has  few  natural  beauties,"  they 
got  back  to  Newark,  and  this  time  did  not 
miss  Burleigh.    Soon  after  his  return  he 
ejaculates :  "  Oh  !  this  green  trencher  of  a 
country  called  Essex,  where  we  think  it  a 
sublime  thing  to  look  over  one  hedge  and 
see  another.    Well,  thank  God,  it  is  not 
Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  nor  Hunt- 
ingdon."   On  this  first  visit,  too,  he  liked 
the  Yorkshire  people  as  much  as  he  did 
their  scenery :  "  I  find  whether  we  stay  an 
hour  or  a  month  with  them  they  are  never 
incommoded.     I  envy  them  their  style  of 
easy  hospitality  still  more  than  their  pros- 
pects or  their  coals."    On  his  second  visit 
he  saw  Studley  and  other  show  places 
round  Harrogate;  but  what  struck   him 
most  was  a  oit  of    the    Calder  Valley, 
where,    "  over     Hepton    (now    Hebden) 
Bridge,  on  the  top  of  a  monstrous  hill, 
is  perched  the  town  of  Heptonstalt,  the 
road  up  to  it  having  the  appearance  of 
I  an  absolute  perpendicular."     The  third 
;  journey  was  maae  by  way  of  Dunstable, 
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Northampton,  Bitterswell,  where  he  and 
Mrs.  Twining  made  a  long  stay  with^Mr. 
Powell,  "  the  Pastor  and  his  Pastorella," 
getting  a  good  deal  of  music  (of  course  he 
had  his  fiddle  with  him).     Here  he  noted 
the  difference,  which  must  have  been  strik- 
ing in  the  England  of  that  day,  between 
an   enclosed,   and   therefore  **  clothed,** 
village  like  Gaybrook,  and   Bitterswell, 
which,  being  unenclosed,  was  *'  as  bare  as 
if  some  demon  had  brushed  away  all  the 
hedges,  trees,  and  plantations  with  his 
great  elbow."    Herein  our  country  still 
contrasts   disadvantageously  with   some 
parts  of  the  Continent;  public  spirit  in 
western  Germany,  for  instance,  has  here 
and  there  planted  almost  every  **  com- 
mune '*  with  trees,  the  timber  and  fruit  of 
which  not  only  help  to  pay  the  rates  but  in 
many  cases  )neld  a  surplus.    In  England 
there  were  but  few  instances  of  planting 
until  by  enclosure  the  land  had  become 
private   property.    It  is  strange  to  find 
not  a  word  about  the  Northamptonshire 
churches,  with    their  broach-spires    and 
long  chancels.    The  county  contains  two 
Eleanor  Crosses,  and  several  specimens 
of  that  **long  and  short'*  building  which 
is  set  down  as  '*  Saxon ;  *'  but  of  these  Mr. 
Twining  is  silent,  as  he  is  of  the  curious 
churches  in  Northampton  itself.    His  ver- 
dict simplv  is :  '*  The  town  likes  me  well; 
we  breaktasted  there  and  walked  about. 
'TIS  one  of  the  neatest  and  handsomest  I 
ever  saw.    Went  to  the  new  hospital." 
From  Northampton,  by  way  of  Leicester 
and  Derby,  to  Matlock,  of  which  he  says 
to  his  brother:  **You  know  it;  so  I  am 
happily  released  from  attempting  descrip- 
tion that  describes  nothing.*'    Yet  he  tells* 
him  how  he  and  his  wife  scaled  the  Heights 
of  Abraham.      **  It  was    bold   for   Mrs. 
Twining  at  least;  but,  thank  God,  she  was 
Quite  bonny,  and  we  actually  performed 
the  feat.     I  am  a  stranger  to  mountains, 
and  never  vet  seemed  so  ballooned  and 
above  the  globe  as  in  ascending  this  great 
hill,  for  your  mountaineers,  I  suppose,  will 
allow  it  no  other  name.    If  it  is  not  sub- 
lime from  its  height,  it  is,  however,  from 
its  steepness.  .  .  .  We  were  at  Saxton*s, 
not  Mason*s.    You  know  my  maxim  of  pre- 
ferring secondary  houses  to  first.    Every- 
body eoes  to  Mason*s ;  now,  everybody  is 
a  body  that  I  never  wish  to  meet  •  .  . 
Surround  me   with  'good   company,'  a 
crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  Mat- 
lock Itself  becomes  worse  than  Hockley- 
in-the-Hole.     But  when  you  view  these 
things    in  quiet,  nothing  so  soothes   a 
sorrowing  mind,  nothing  so  conduces  to 
perfect  complacency,  and  therefore  to  be- 
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nevolence.*'  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  '*  one 
of  the  jg^reatest  comforts  of  travelling,  the 
being  known  to  nobody,**  and  declines  an 
introduction  to  some  one  at  Nottingham, 
**  unless  there  is  anything  curious  there 
which  could  not  possibly  be  got  at  without 
his  help.*'  When  he  got  back  his  horses 
seemed  **much  better  for  the  business 
they  had  done.  Mrs.  T.,  too,  is  jollified, 
and  wholesomely  embrowned."  What  a 
picture  all  this  gives  of  England  as  it  was ; 
what  a  contrast  between  Matlock  with  its 
two  hotels  and  the  Heights  of  Abraham, 
a  climb  a  little  less  noteworthy  then  than 
one  of  the  minor  Alps  is  now,  and  the 
Matlock  into  which  trip  trains  disgorge 
their  crowds,  while  the  said  Heights  are 
thronged,  and  the  fern-caves  are  littered 
with  sandwich  papers  and  corks  and 
broken  bottles  I  While  we  are  on  the  sub- 
ject of  scenery,  it  will  be  well  to  pass  over 
several  years,  and  to  see  what  our  writer 
says  of  that  Wales  of  which  he  had  so 
often  talked,  and  which  his  brother  had 
seen  some  years  before.  There  an  eye 
blasi  of  Yorkshire  dales  and  moors  and 
**  edges,**  mi eht  well  hope  for  something 
startling.  "1  am  tired,"  he  says,  when 
chaffing  his  brother  about  the  likeness  of 
Continental  scenery  to  that  which  he  had 
seen  at  home,  ''of  this  little  variety  of 
combination  where  the  materials  are  the 
same.  Give  me  a  country  where  the  trees 
grow  bottom  upwards,  or  where  men  con- 
verse by  blowing  their  noses  in  difEerent 
tones,  or  express  violent  grief  by  a  horse 
laugh,  and  cry  when  they  are  merry."  He 
went  to  Wales  to  see  his  friend  Mr. 
Hughes,  of  Llanvorog,  near  Ruthin,  in 
1797,  the  year  after  his  wife*s  death,  of 
which  event,  by  the  way,  the  letters  do 
not  contain  a  single  word,  so  carefully 
have  purely  domestic  matters  been  ex* 
cludea  in  the  selection.  The  hills  near 
Llangollen  were  the  steepest  he  had  ever 
encountered;  his  servant's  horse,  which 
had  light  web-traces  fastened  to  it  for  the 
purpose,  was  every  now  and  then  fastened 
to  the  chaise-shafts.  He  at  once  plunges 
into  Welsh  legends  —  his  landlady  telling 
him  about  Corwena  and  the  two  giant 
brothers,  "whose  story  is  very  fine  in  the 
Welsh"  —  and  into  Welsh  consonant- 
changes,  noting  how  Voel  Vama  is,  by 
what  rule  he  cannot  learn,  altered  from 
Moel  Mama.  He  hears  a  sermon  in 
Welsh,  and  is  "much  gratified  at  the 
sound  of  the  venerable  language ;  it  was 
not  at  all  harsh  or  uncouth  to  my  ear ;  the 
gutturals  were  soft,  dirobis^  and  ino£Een- 
sive."  After  twelve  days  of  "charming 
little  excursions,"  he  and  the  Hugheses 
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and  some  other  friends  set  off  on  a  driv- 
ing and  riding  expedition.  He  has  with 
bim  his  nephew  Daniel,  and  at  the  second 
stage  meets  brother  Richard  and  his  son. 
Llanrwst  strikes  him  as  'Milce  Matlock  on 
a  far  grander  scale;'*  but  his  complaint 
that  the  bleak,  barren  hills  make  the  drive 
drearv  and  comfortless  shows  that  he  was 
not  lully  alive  to  the  charms  of  wild 
scenery.  The  waterfalls  delight  him  im- 
mensely. He  sits  close  by,  "the  noise 
seeming  to  grow  louder  and  louder,  and 
the  water  more  and  more  angry.  There 
is  something  very  fine  in  the  sensation  of 
being  perfectly  safe  while  death  is  staring 
you  in  the  face  within  an  inch  of  your 
nose.  It  is  sweet  to  sit  and  see  others  in 
danger  while  you  are  safe,  but  it  is  sweeter 
to  see  the  danger  that  nobody  is  in  so 
near  as  to  eive  you  the  feel  of  oeing  in  it 
yourself,  while  this  imaginary  and  volun- 
tary terror  is  immediately  turned  into 
pleasure  by  the  consciousness  of  perfect 
safety.  Even  a  Twining  may  face  danger 
in  this  manner  **  (he  was  always  twittmg 
the  family  with  being  altogether  unheroic, 
as  where  he  says  he  had  to  fight  his  way 
through  his  classics  at  college  proprto 
marti,  "the  only  sort  of  Mars  that  a 
Twining  is  constructed  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  ").♦ 

This  tour  took  eleven  days,  and  it  is 
curious  in  these  railroad  times  to  note  our 
author's  lament  over  the  hurry  —  "  to  have 
seen  all  comfortably,  sufficiently,  and  qui- 
etly would  have  required  three  weeks  or  a 
month."  **  Intemperance  in  sight-seeing  " 
he  takes  to  be  as  great  a  mistake  as  in- 
temperance in  other  things ;  but  then  he 
was  soon  satisfied;  "all  entertainments 
are  too  long  for  me.  Music  has  been,  and 
is,  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  my  life,' 
and  nothing  has  fatigued  me  oftener."  At 
Conway  he  hears  a  good  harper,  ha  vine 
at  other  places  been  "  pesterea  with  mod- 
em tunes,  ill-played  upon  a  harsh,  noisy 
instrument  The  playing  affected  me 
even  to  tears;  it  would  not  at  all  have 
this  effect  on  me  in  England."  Near 
Bethgelert  he  is  delighted  at  coming  upon 
a  lovely  valley, "  of  which  we  have  never 
heard  before."  And  then  follows  a  dia- 
tribe against  "Sir  Tasteless  Seeall,  and 
tourists  who  travel  with  a  catalogue  in 
their  pockets  of  things  to  be  seen."  Back 
at  Uanvorog,  he  enjoys  "the  luxury  of 


*  It  is  hardly  fair  to  stigmatice  as  cowardice  his 
hasty  chaise  jooniey  to  Cambridge  in  Norember,  iSorj, 
on  the  alarm  of  a  French  invasion  Hin  nephew  Daniel 
was  in  residence,  and  so  the  widower  needed  little 
extra  inducement  for  what  became  a  very  pleasant  visit, 
described  io  two  very  pleasant  letters. 


being  quiet;  of  sitting  still  and  letting 
pleasure  come  to  one  instead  of  having  to 
run  after  it.  Some  philosophers  make  the 
happiness  of  Heaven  consist  in  'sitting 
still  and  wanting  nothing,  motion  implying 
imperfection.'  However,  in  a  day  or  two 
I  found  myself  as  human  and  imperfect  and 
as  ready  to  encounter  the  inconvenience 
of  travelling  for  the  sake  of  its  pleasures 
as  I  ever  was."  In  all  this  tour,  in  which 
he  notices  the  old-world  look  of  the  Welsh 
shops,  "  though  Shrewsbury  is  so  near  at 
hand,"  and  puts  in  a  protest  against  Mil- 
ton's "'trim  gardens,"  preferring  the 
wilder  grounds  of  the  Welsh  parsonages, 
he  says  not  a  word  about  the  spiritual  state 
of  the  people,  their  feelings  towards  the 
Established  Church,  etc.  One  must  not 
decry  as  superficial  what  was  never  meant 
to  be  anything  else ;  but  it  is  certainly 
strange  that  in  the  intimacy  of  correspon- 
dence with  a  brother  we  do  not  find  a 
word  about  the  inner  life  of  the  people. 
Even  brother  Richard  is  less  reticent  on 
this  point.  He  remarks,  for  instance,  that 
intemperance  is  out  of  fashion  in  Wales ; 
"they  warned  me  not  to  take  a  second 
glass  of  ale,  adding,  '  It's  stronger  than 
you  think.*"  He  notices  that  "Parson 
Evans  spoke  English  with  the  whine  of 
his  native  language."  He  "reads  Ma- 
son's *  Caractacus '  in  Mona  amid  scenery 
which  belied  the  poem."  Richard's  jour- 
ney home  was  not  at  all  in  his  brother's 
leisurely  style.  He  drove  back  to  Isle- 
worth  without  stopping,  except  to  change 
horses,  thirty-five  hours  on  end ;  "  felt  the 
first  hundred  miles  very  much,  but  scot 
strong  as  I  went  on."  Thomas,  travelling 
slowly  as  usual,  got  to  Lichfield,  an{ 
hearin^r  his  old  friend  Archdeacon  Eger- 
ton  Leigh  was  in  residence,  he  determined 
to  play  him  a  trick,  which  is  best  de- 
scribed in  his  own  words :  "As  soon  as  I 
had  dined*  I  called  and  refused  to  send  in 
my  name.  He  came  to  me  into  the  pas- 
sage, peering  and  scowling  at  me  with  his 
hand  over  his  eyes,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*What  can  the  fellow  want?'  I  made 
him  a  sneaking  bow.  *Sir,  I  hope  no 
offence,  sir.  Knowing  the  benevolence  of 
your  character,  and  your  generous  disposi- 
tion, I  take  the  liberty  to  wait  upon  you. 
I  am  a  clerg3rman,  sir,  and  in  distress,  as 
you  may  see,  sir,  by  my  coat'  •  Oh,  sir, 
indeed  I  can't.  I  have  many  such  appli- 
cations as  this;  but  I  know  nothing  of 
you,  and  I  never  attend— I  make   it  a 

rule '    'Sir,  excuse  me,  but  knowing 

your  character  for  learning,  and  particu- 
larly, sir,  your  skill  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage   '    '  Oh,  sir,  that  is  all I 
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know  nothing  of   the   matter '    •! 

thought  I  might  take  the  liberty  to  solicit 
your  encouragement  for  a  little  [pulling 
papers  out  of  ray  pocket]  treatise  I  have 
written,  sir ;  the  title  of  it,  sir,  is  ri  ^ari  ooi 
nhofiai '  [referring  to  a  circumstance  of 
oar  college  life  which  I  took  it  for  granted 
would  open  his  eyes].  He  replied :  *  No, 
sir,  indeed,  I  can't  say  anything  to  it. 
You  must  excuse  me.*  *Sir,  I  am  very 
sorry.  I  thought  that  as  I  once  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  you  —^  *  ^  Knowing 
me,  sir?  Indeed  i  don't  know  you.'  1 
then  smiled,  said  nothing,  but  held  out 
my  hand.  He  would  not  take  it,  but 
shrunk  back,  and  declared  he  had  not  the 
least  knowledge  of  me.  Then  at  last, 
•What ! '  Quoth  I,  *  don't  you  know  Twin- 
ing?' I  snail  never  forget  his  change  of 
countenance.  Nothing  could  answer  bet- 
ter than  my  trick ;  it  was  a  fine  dramatic 
ivapupujic.  The  inscription  on  Gar- 
rick's  monument  in  Lichfield  Cathedral  he 
stronglv  objects  to,  because  "  it  commem- 
orates nis  dramatic  powers.  .  .  .  When  a 
man's  good  qualities  are  enumerated  on 
his  tomo  it  must  always  be  understood  as 
saying,  •  As  he  was  a  good  man,  we  hope 
he  has  gone  to  heaven ; '  but  the  idea  of 
his  being  the  more  likely  to  go  to  heaven 
for  his  dramatic  powers  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd." For  Garrick  he  professes  the  pro- 
fouodest  admiration ;  but  in  1782  he  tells 
his  brother  that  he  has  not  read  a  word 
about  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  is  sick  of  the 
cant  of  theatrical  critidsm.  Richard  is 
freer  in  giving  his  opinion;  thinks  that 
**KembIe  will  improve  as  Hamlet.  He 
did  badly  his  'angels  and  ministers  of 
£race' — was  too  labored  and  mouthing. 
But  the  closet  scene  was  exquisite,  and  so 
was  that  where  he  enjoins  secrecy  on  the 
players."  This  Richard  was  an  active 
man  of  business  —  added  to  his  other 
cares  the  duties  of  East  India  director; 
Thomas  often  laughingly  scolds  him  for 
working  too  hard  —  *Mt  is  not  for  the  good 
of  the  family  that  your  life  should  be 
shortened."  He  also  frequently  helps 
him  in  his  Latin.  Richard  at  sixteen  was 
taken  from  Eton  to  manage  the  Strand 
shop  for  his  widowed  mother.  He  brought 
with  him  an  intense  love  of  classics ;  used 
to  send  Thomas  Virgil  translations  to  be 
corrected.  Heyne's  notes,  **ten  times 
harder  than  anvthing  in  Cicero,"  he  found 
troublesome;  out  Thomas  recommended 
them  as  '^good,  useful,  rough  exercise." 
His  own  love  of  quiet  he  often  contrasts 
with  Richard's  "love  of  a  bustle."  He 
quizzes  him  for  studying  not  classics  only 
out  Warton,  "  which  I  think  would  be  too 
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much  for  me,"  and  a  black-letter  Chaucer. 
"What  a  painstaking,  thorough-paced, 
thorough-stitched  man  you  are  when  you 
set  about  anvthing  I  I  never  read  a  black- 
lettered  book  in  my  life.  And  then,  you've 
read  all  Juvenal  and  all  Quintilian.'^  De- 
spite his  quizzing,  he  had  an  unlimited 
admiration  for  the  head  of  the  house.  In 
one  of  his  last  letters  he  says,  with  an 
unusual  display  of  feeling:  "As  to  your 
earnestness  in  whatever  active  part  you  do 
take,  I  heartily  wish  every  part  of  your 
constitution  were  as  ^ood  as  that.  .  .  • 
Keep  your  heart  where  it  is  and  what  it  is. 
And  whenever  it  pushes  you  into  a  crowd 
don't  be  ashamed  of  it,  but  go  on,  and  look 
back  with  a  smile  of  pity  upon  us  idle  fel- 
lows gaping  and  stretching  on  our  beds  of 
roses."  This  brother's  foreign  tour  was 
begun  in  August,  1781.  The  party  took 
boat  at  Margate  for  Ostend;  thence  by 
barque  to  Bruges,  where  Richard  talks 
much  of  the  supposed  Michael  Angelo 
Virgin  and  Child,  "said  to  have  l^ea 
captured  "  (others  say  shipwrecked)  "  on 
its  way  to  England.  Lord  Leicester"  (it 
was  really  Horace  Walpole)  "offered 
;£4.ooo  for  it."  He  also  mentions  the 
bronze-gilt  tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold  and 
his  daughter  Mary,  and  the  burial  place 
of  Van  Eyck ;  but  he  does  not  seem  even 
to  have  heard  of  the  wonderful  paintings 
of  Hans  Memling  in  the  Hospital  of  St 
John,  nor  at  Ghent  does  he  say  a  word 
about  Van  Eyck's  '*  Adoration  of  the 
Lamb."  At  Tongres  he  turns  to  his 
Caesar,  and  talks  of  Atuatuca.  Li^ge  was 
then  under  the  mild  rule  of  the  prince 
bishops,  nfhich,  despite  many  bloody  rev- 
olutions, lasted  till  1794.  The  place  was 
a  paradise  of  priests ;  "  the  bishopric  is  a 
grand  piece  of  preferment,  ;£25,ooo  a  year. 
The  bishop  is  chosen  out  of  their  own 
body  by  the  seventy  Trefoniers  (canons  of 
St.  Lambert),  who  must  all  be  of  noble 
birth,  with  ever  so  many  quarterine^." 
Stavelot,  near  Spa,  belongs  far  more  than 
Li^ge  to  the  old  order  of  things.  The  very 
memory  of  its  prior,  who  kept  a  dozen  sol- 
diers (the  Li^ge  army  was  one  thousand^ 
and  who  (says  Richard)  "ranked  higher 
than  the  prince  bishop,  though  he  need 
not  be  of  noble  birth,  has  passed  away. 
Neither  he,  nor  the  Coo  Cascade  into 
which  the  crowd  of  beggars  used  to  fiing 
dogs  to  amuse  the  tourists,  are  even  men- 
tioned in  Murray.  At  Spa  Richard  found 
that  the  ladies  all  paint,  and  sit  their  horses 
astraddle ;  and  at  balls  frizzle  their  hair  and 
use  brown  powder.  It  Is  not  an  edifying 
society.  The  most  striking  figure  is  the 
baron  De  Haindel,  from  Strasburg,  who 
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wears  diamond  and  amethyst  buttons  on 
his  absurdly  fashioned  coat,  has  a  Circas- 
sian mistress,  and  servants  who  show  their 
dignity  by  wearine  three  watches,  and 
who  arives  and  rides  up  and  down  the 
crowded  streets  at  full  speed.  Then  there 
is  the  apostolic  nuncio,  *'fat,  with  sinister 
eyes,  always  laughing,  and  playing  cards 
morning,  noon,  and  night."  A  public 
breakfast,  fi;iven  by  Prince  Henry  of  Prus- 
sia, atoned  to  Richard  Twining  for  the 
undesirableness  of  much  of  the  company. 
He  also  talked  over  with  Major  Parsons 
the  early  scenes  of  the  American  War, 
hearing  now,  on  the  eighteen  days'  march 
to  Bunker*s  Hill,  the  men  went  mad  with 
the  heat,  being  forced  to  travel  by  dav  for 
fear  of  ambushes.  One  lady,  Ricnard, 
who  has  a  penchant  for  pretty  women, 
goes  into  raptures  about,  the  daughter 
of  the  grand  duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt : 
"  She  has  one  of  the  most  dangerous  dim- 
ples I  ever  saw.  If  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  make  her  a  good  husband,  I  wish 
he  would  marry  her.  If  he  was  not  to 
prove  good  to  tier,  Td  never  swear  alle- 
giance to  him."  At  Cologne  be  goes  to 
see  nothing  but  the  ugly  Rubens  repre- 
senting Peter  crucified  head  downwards. 
But  he  begins  at  once  to  admire  the 
Rhine;  on  which,  when  he  has  seen  it  at 
St.  Goar,  his  verdict  is :  "  I  never  saw  any- 
thing so  fine.  The  Rhine  will  become 
the  chief  object  of  my  affections,  though 
the  tolls  counteract  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  nature."  At  Hanau  not  a  word 
about  Barbarossa,  but  a  good  deal  about 
an  innkeeper,  who,  having  come  in  for  a 
fortune,  prefers  keeping  on  th^  paternal 
inn  because  it  gives  him  a  lot  of  company, 
"the  worthy  among  whom  he  solemnly 
salutes  on  both  cheeks."  He  is  astonished 
that  the  Rhineland  peasants  offered 
grapes  '*  and  expected  no  douceur ; "  he  is 
yet  more  astonished  at  the  waltz  which  he 
sees  danced  at  Frankfort  after  dinner  (two 
o'clock):  "You*d  think  they  were  going 
to  wrestle."  At  Frankfort,  too,  he  sees  a 
ballet,  '*the  sort  of  thing  which  is  ruining 
the  singing  in  operas.**  At  Antwerp, 
which  was  then  "a  Marquisate  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,*'  the  emperor  was 
trying  to  get  up  an  East  Indian  Company, 
"which  I  fear  may  be  prejudicial  to  us 
by  stocking  that  market  to  which  our 
smugglers  resort.'*  So  it  proved,  till 
Pi tt^  Commutation  Act  changed  the  cent 
per  cent,  duty  on  tea  for  a  window  tax, 
plus  an  ad  valorem  tea  duty  of  from  z\d, 
to  6\d,  a  pound.  This  ruined  the  Dutch 
smugglers,  and  enabled  the  Twinings  "to 
drive  a  roaring  trade,"  which  got  so  firmly 


established  that  it  was  not  shaken  when, 
by-and-by,  the  tax  came  to  be  replaced, 
owing  to  the  mat  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  lasted  till  free  trade  was  forced  upon 
the  Chinese.  He  had  a  peep  at  Heyne, 
"  who  began  life  as  a  weaver,  and  till  he 
was  twenty-nine  knew  not  Virgil  even  hf 
name.'*  The  great  man,  to  whom  he 
promised  a  copy  of  his  brother's  "Aris* 
totle"  —  a  gift  which  called  forth  the 
ponderous  I^tin  letter  published 'in  voL  I. 
—  was  at  G6ttingen,  lecturing  in  Germaa 
about  ancient  painting  to  only  ten  stu- 
dents I  Like  a  good  brother,  he  boasts  o€ 
the  "  Aristotlef'^and  begs  Heyne  to  speak 
well  of  it,  and  thinks  he  has  induced  him 
to  do  so,  *'  for  men  are  biassed,  if  ever  so 
impartial,  by  such  courtesy."  At  Hanover 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  good  desd 
of  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Cam- 
bridge: "  Is  not  it  a  fine  thing  to  have  a 
young  prince  with  a  star  hanging  on  to 
your  arm  ?  "  The  princes  are  remarkably 
courteous,  giving  due  honor  to  the  house 
of  Twining.  Mrs.  Twining  is  shown  the 
library  ana  the  "prancing  creams,"  and 
she  and  her  husband  dine  (at  2  p.  m.)  with 
the  princes,  "  all  being  quiet  and  method* 
ical,  not  like  the  English  hurry."  Here 
they  meet  Professor  SchlOger's  daughter, 
who  had  anticipated  these  modem  days 
by  being  a  Ph.D.,  passing  in  anatom'y, 
natural  philosophy,  music,  and  eight  lan- 
guages, and  being,  moreover,  an  adept  in 
dressmaking.  Nor  does  he  neglect  seen* 
ery.  Here  is  what  he  says  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Spa :  "It  seems  as  if  nature, 
apprehensive  that  her  character  might 
suffer  from  the  insipidity  of  Flanders,  was 
determined  to  give  here  an  ample  proof 
of  her  creative  powers.  Mountains  are 
seen  on  every  sicle  varying  in  shape  and 
feature.  .  .  .  Narrow  valkys  ana  deep 
glens  may  be  discoverea  from  many 
points;  and  the  cheerful  town  of  Spa  is 
often  a  must  pleasing  addition  to  the 
scene.  .  .  .  Not  far  off  a  part  of  the  moun- 
tain boldly  thrusts  itself  forward  and  af- 
fords a  most  noble  prospect  ...  In  fact, 
the  principal  produce  of  the  ecclesiastical 
prince  of  Stavelot,  whose  territory  we 
soon  enter  on  our  way  to  the  Casczuie  of 
Coo,  appears  to  be  prospects"  (vol.  li., 

P-30)- 

At  Spa  he  just  missed,  to  his  great  re- 
gret, meeting  the  emperor  (son  cS  Maria 
Theresa),  about  whom  he  cannot  resist 
tellinf  the  following  story:  "While  be 
was  there  the  Duchess  of  c!handos  recom- 
mended him  to  marrv,  and  advised  the 
princess  royal  of  England.  'Too  younr,* 
said  the  emperor.    *  Oh  I  not  at  all ;  I^ 
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many  years  younger  than  the  duke,  andyet 
we  live  very  happily  together.'  •  Differ- 
ent religions !  *  '  Nowadays  nobody  at- 
tends to  religion  in  matters  of  that  sort.' 
The  emperor  smiled."  After  seeing  the 
Jews'  quarter  at  Frankfort  he  reflects: 
*'  Strange  that  so  numerous  a  people  (as 
the  Jews),  many  of  them  residing  in  the 
most  polished  parts  of  Europe,  should 
neither  enjoy  an  equality  with  their  fellow- 
creatures  nor  have  to  sul  appearance  the 
mostdistantprospectof  acouiring  it.  .  .  . 
Such  of  them  as  have  had  the  benefit  of  a 
liberal  education  (he  may  mean  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  who  died  a  few  years  be- 
fore) have  in  general  reaped  full  advantage 
from  iL" 

Love  of  scenery  and  travelling  were, 
however,  in  this  family,  not  connned  to 
one  generation.  In  1834  Richard  the  sec- 
ond is  at  Hanover,  and  has  a  long  talk 
with  the  viceroy,  the  very  Duke  oi  Cam- 
bridge by  whom  his  father  had  been  hos- 
pitably received  nearly  half  a  century 
before.  His  letters  to  Richard  the  third, 
the  compiler  of  these  volumes,  giving  him 
the  whole  course  of  his  travels  abroad, 
form  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  *'  Sequel." 
The  volume  is  made  up  with  a  letter  or 
two  from  Thomas,  son  of  the  eldest  Rich- 
ard, a  "writer"  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  who  in  1794  "interviews 
the  Great  Mogul  in  his  glory."  There  is 
also  a  letter  from  Preston.  sOn  of  a  West- 
moreland innkeeper  who  had  entertained 
the  Pretender  on  his  way  to  Derby.  For 
thirty  years  he  had  been  bookkeeper  to 
the  Twinings;  and,  "indifferent  to  holi- 
days, caring  little  for  amusements,  not 
grumbling  at  long  hours  despite  the  small- 
ness  of  his  salary,  he  found  nis  sole  relax- 
ation in  the  Westmoreland  Society,  and 
bis  comfort  in  putting  his  savings  into 
short  annuities  for  himself  and  his  sister." 
After  his  retirement  he  was  for  some  time 
worried  with  the  fear  that  the  annuities 
would  cease  before  the  lives  had  dropped. 
The  firm  set  him  at  ease  on  this  point ; 
and  then  he  lived  cheerily  on  in  his  native 
air  till  fourscore  years  and  ten.  His  ac- 
count of  his  journey  to  Westmoreland, 
vid  Bath  and  Bristol,  partlv  by  mail,  partly 
by  post,  shows  more  clearly  than  even  the 
Twining  letters  do,  the  very  different  con- 
ditions of  travel  at  the  end  of  the  last 
centurv. 

Besides  this,  the  volume  contains  some 
of  Thomas's  Latin  poems,  of  which  he 
was  proud,  and  yet  more  of  his  apologies 
for  that  inertness  which  is  contrasted  with 
his  brother's  activity.  His  brother's  let- 
ters he  calls  "  letterlings ; "  and   says, 
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"  Why  I  write  seldom  is  not  because  the 
intention  is  hard,  but  the  obligation.  I 
will  not  be  forced  to  write ;  but  when  I 
write  I  write." 

Richaid,  active  in  travels  as  in  all 
things,  made  (his  grandson  tells  us)  twelve 
tours,  going  on  horseback  with  saddlebags 
etc.,  till  he  married,  when  he  set  up  a 
phaeton  and  a  pair  of  ponies.  His  son 
made  eight,  going  through  France  as  far 
as  Chartres  when  he  was  eighty. 

Richard  reciprocated  in  equal  measure 
the  affection  of  his  clergyman  brother. 
He  worries  himself  about  the  preface 
to  the  •*  Aristotle,"  and  whether  **  abili- 
ties and  utility"  is  too  great  a  jingle. 
He  shares  his  brother's  feelings  about 
France :  •*  I  can't  comprehend  what  those 
French  liberty  boys  are  about."  He  en- 
joys an  evening  during  which  Mason  and 
Bishop  Hurd  were  *'  snubbing  and  snap- 
ping at  each  other ; "  and  he  records  with 
manifest  zest  a  saying  or  two  of  •'  the  pon- 
derous Dr.  Parr:"*'  ••The  name  of  Twin- 
ing has  lone  been  endeared  to  my  mind 
by  the  intellectual  and  moral  excellences 
of  the  persons  to  whom  it  belonged ; "  and 
*'  I  should  like  to  bear  a  direct  and  lumi- 
nous testimony  to  the  transcendent  merits 
of  your  brother's  *  Aristotle.'  " 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  Both  broth- 
ers had  in  their  quiet  way  a  great  affection 
for  their  mother ;  both  were  fond  of  a  joke. 
Thus  Parson  Thomas,  in  a  letter  of  ad- 
vice to  his  nephew  at  college,  says:  "It 
is  a  wide  ana  common  field,  the  fences 
now  (I  fear)  almost  all  thrown  down,  and 
even  while  they  remained  they  were  easily 
climbed  over.  To  stand  firmly  a  man 
must  have  the  mums  aeneus  in  his  own 
hearf;  and  so  as  much  brass  in  your  in- 
side, and  as  little  in  your  face  (my  dearj 
as  you  please.  I  think  in  college  it  used 
to  DC  the  fashion  in  my  time  to  wear  it 
chiefly  upon  the  face."  And  when  Rich- 
ard tells  him  he  saw  their  crest  on  the 
chariot  of  a  Pembrokeshire  gentleman 
named  Twinning, he  replies  :  "I  see  now 
what  it  is  in  my  blood  that  makes  me  so 
immoderately  fond  of  toasted  cheese,  and 
onions  which  are  akin  to  leeks."  His  fun 
reminds  us  of  Cowper's  in  his  lighter 
moods.  He  and  Dr.  Burney,  chatting  in 
letters,  discussing  whether  the  dialogues 
in  the  Greek  plays  were  not  sung  in  reci- 
tative, and  whether  in  a  song  the  words 
should  or  should  not  be  distinct,  and  the 
relative  merits  of  the  harpsichord  and  the 
newly  introduced  piano,  are  always  amus- 
ing. Thomas  Twining  gets  from  the  doc- 
tor all  the  gossip  about  Dr.  Johnson's 
death  —  how  Sir  J.  Hawkins  would  not 
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have  a  public  funeral,  because  it  would 
cost  a  little  more,  **a  few  pounds  to  the 
prebendaries,  and  about  ninety  pairs  of 
gloves  to  the  choir,  etc.;  "  and  ** because 
Dr.  Johnson  had  no  music  in  him."  He 
attacks  Johnson  for  '*  seeing  no  promise  in 
Milton^s  juvenile  poems,  and  feeling  no 
beauties  in  Mr.  Gray*s  odes,"  For  Gray 
he  has  a  Cambridge  man^s  enthusiasm, 
and  **  cannot  understand  how  any  one  not 
utterly  bovine  and  prejudiced  should  scout 
Grav's  *Bard,*  and  yet  pronounce  Dry- 
dens  *  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Anne  Killi- 
grew  '  to  be  the  noblest  in  our  language." 
Pope's  "  Homer,*'  he  is  sure,  Johnson 
overrrates ;  yet  Cowper's  "  Homer "  he 
pronounces  *' sometimes  flat,  queer,  and 
dry.    Pope  has  risen  with  me  since  I  be- 

fan  to  compare  the  two."  One  is  glad  to 
nd  him  praising  Milton's  prose.  Of  the 
passage  on  liberty  in  the  '*  Areopagitica," 
he  says  :  '*  Read  this  whole  tirade  aloud, 
it  is  something  beyond  writing.  1  had  it 
once  bv  heart,  and  I  remember  spouting  it 
abroaa  in  Twickenham  Park  to  my  fatner 
and  Sir  J.  Hawkins."  Lord  Chesterfield 
he  duly  detests:  *'What  pages  of  trite 
trifling  stuff  for  now  and  then  a  little  wit ! 
And  his  immoral  advice  one  may  dislike, 
not   as  homme  de  Dieu^  but  as  homme 

Among  the  very  few  hints  of  his  reli- 

S'ous  feeling,  is  his  agreeing  with  Bishop 
utier,  that  **praver  is  a  dutiful  direction 
of  the  mind  to  God  as  present."  Of  his 
relations  to  his  flock,  there  is  next  to  noth- 
ing. Here  is  the  account  of  a  tithe  din- 
ner :  **  I  rode  to  Notley  to  dine  with  some 
four-and-twenty  farmers,  for  which  I  made 
them  pay  me  ;£ioo.  It  was  fairly  worth 
the  money."  We  have  already  noticed  his 
superflciality ;  to  this  must  be  added  a 
want  of  insight.  He  advises  his  brother 
(in  August,  1786)  to  see  the  Bastille,  with- 
out a  suspicion  of  the  fate  which  was  in 
store  for  that  building;  neither  has  the 
brother,  at  Pau  or  elsewhere,  any  inkling 
how  near  at  hand  is  the  break-up  of  the 
society  which  so  disgusted  him;  yet  be 
has  a  John  Bull's  desire  to  see  the  French 
fleet  well  thrashed*  The  same  feeling 
which  drew  his  mind  towards  mountain 
scenery,  led  him  to  admire  Percy's  "  Rel- 
iques ;  '*  Balow,  my  babe,"  he  sets  far 
above  JSin^onides's  "  Danae."  And  it  also 
made  him  certain  that  Chatterton  did  not 
wholly  invent  the  Rowley  poems,  but 
'*  found  some  old  fragments  which  gave 
him  ideas.  ...  I  find  them  full  of  genius, 
with  touches  here  and  there  that  Mr.  Grav 
would  not  have  been  ashamed  of."  Addi- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  he  holds  to  be  an 


indifferent  poet,  and  destitute  of  that  phil- 
osophic turn  which  is  necessary  to  the  oest 
criticism  — a  popular  critic  '*  with  a  lamen- 
table shallowness,  which  is  seen  when  we 
have  read  Locke,  Hume,  Helvetius,  etc." 
Pindar  ("not  Peter")  he  holds  to  be 
**very  unequal,  often  very  tiresome,  very 
obscure,  and,  to  us  mocferns,  very  unin- 
teresting." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  Fordham  and 
Colchester  life,  with  the  quiet  domesticity, 
the  musical  parties,  and  the  eager,  if  par- 
tial, interest  in  the  great  outside  world. 
People  sneer  at  the  "deadness"  of  the 
Georgian  age ;  and  certainly  there  are  in 
these  volumes  very  few  signs  of  spiritual- 
ity. But  what  the  Bishop  of  Southwell 
said  not  long  ago  about  the  disadvantages, 
moral  and  intellectual,  of  a  man  set  down 
for  life  in  a  small  country  parish,  was  far 
truer  i^  that  age  of  slow  communication 
and  restriction  m  intercourse.  It  is  greatly 
to  Thomas  Twining's  credit  to  have  kept 
at  such  a  comparatively  high  level.  We 
may  even  wish  that  all  country  parsons 
nowadays,  even  all  ex-fellows  ot  colleges, 
showedias  keen  and  intelli||ent  an  interest 
in  anything  as  our  author  did  in  music  and 
travel.  Sydney  Smith  once  complained 
that  he  was  becoming  a  holy  vegetable. 
It  was  a  strange  complaint,  whichever 
word  we  think  of,  for  Sydney  Smith  to 
make.  To  a  good  many  in  these  times 
one  fears  that  the  substantive  alone  is 
applicable ;  one  may  vegetate,  and  yet  be 
wholly  worldly.  Mr.  Twining  was  as  reti- 
cent about  his  work  and  his  calling  as  be 
was  about  his  affections.  Nor  would  we 
wish  it  otherwise,  for  in  this  worldly  age, 
it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  a  man  may 
be  spiritual  without  always  having  spirit* 
ual  phrases  in  his  mouth. 


r  roin  Goodie* oral* 
MAJOR  AND  MINOR. 

BY  W.  S.   NORRtS. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
GILBERT  MAKES  PROGRESS. 

The  more  Gilbert  thought  of  it  the 
more  he  became  convinced  that  he^  had 
been  guilty  of  a  lamentable  error  In  judg- 
ment in  proposing  to  Kitty  Greenwood. 
It  is  not  with  impunity  that  a  man  who 
has  taken  cold  reason  for  his  guide  through 
life  allows  himself  to  be  swayed  by  a  gust 
of  feeling,  and  even  if  Miss  Huntley  aad 
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never  crossed  his  path  again  the  day  would 
full  surely  have  arrived  when  Gilbert 
would  have  repented  him  of  his  rashness. 
But  Miss  Huntley  had  come,  armed  in  all 
the  suggestive  panoply  of  weaith,  beauty, 
and  worldly  wisdom,  and  this  had  caused 
lame  Nemesis  to  put  her  best  foot  fore- 
most —  had,  perhaps,  as  Gilbert  now  told 
himself  without  any  circumlocution,  ren- 
dered it  possible  for  him  to  escape  Neme- 
sis even  at  the  eleventh  hour.  The  means 
by  which  she  had  accomplished  this  end 
have  already  been  indicated,  and  it  is 
neither  necessary  or  agreeable  to  dwell 
further  upon  them.  She  had  an  apt  dis- 
ciple and  an  easy  task. 

By  no  means  so  easy  was  that  which, 
before  the  month  of  October  was  out, 
Gilbert  had  determined  to  undertake.  It 
is  no  light  matter  to  be  a  traitor  to  love, 
honor,  and  duty,  to  desert  the  girl  of  your 
heart  without  the  shadow  of  a  plausible 
excuse  for  so  doing,  and  to  brave  the  scorn 
of  your  friends  and  neighbors.  Yet  doubt- 
less the  thing  may  be  done,  if  only  all 
scruples  be  resolutely  cast  to  the  wmds, 
and  this  latter  feat  was  more  within  Gil- 
bert's capadty  than  it  had  once  been.  He 
did,  indeed,  repeat  to  himself  certain  glib 
and  conventional  phrases,  as,  for  example, 
that  a  mistake  ought  always  to  be  cor- 
rected, no  matter  how,  while  correction 
remains  practicable ;  that  in  Kitty's  inter- 
est as  well  as  his  own  it  woula  be  wise 
and  rieht  to  terminate  an  engagement 
which  had  been  entered  into  without  suf- 
ficient consideration,  and  so  forth;  but 
these  things  he  said  rather  for  form's  sake 
and  because  he  disliked  a  raw  style  of 
argumentation  than  to  quiet  an  uneasy 
conscience.  Besides,  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  seek  out  reasons  for  doing  what  you 
have  already  made  up  your  mind  to  do. 
The  really  difficult  question  was  how  to 
do  it.  Now  a  lady  who  has  thrown  over 
her  betrothed  sometimes  has  hard  things 
said  of  her ;  but  everybody  must  concede 
that  her  position  is  preferable  to  that  of  a 
lady  who  has  been  thrown  over.  Clearly, 
then,  every  facility  should  be  afiEorded  to 
Kitty  for  taking  the  initiative  in  this  deli- 
cate affair,  ^for  would  there  have  been 
much  trouble  about  the  rendering  of  this 
service  to  her  if  she  had  been  a  httle  less 
wilfully  blind.  She  either  did  not  see,  or 
did  not  choose  to  show  that  she  saw,  what 
any  other  girl  must  have  seen  in  her  place ; 
her  lover's  evident  preference  for  Miss 
Huntley's  society  did  not,  apparently, 
shake  her  faith  in  him  for  a  moment ;  her 
cheerfulness,  good-humor,  and  insensibil- 
ity to  neglect  were  as  admirable  as  they  i 


were  exasperating.  The  only  thing  that 
could  be  said  for  such  conduct  was  that  it 
made  Gilbert's  path  a  little  smoother  for 
him,  by  causing  him  to  doubt  seriously 
whether  he  ever  could  have  been  really  in 
love  with  so  stupid  a  woman.  Yet  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  tell  her  in  so 
many  words  that  he  no  longer  considered 
her  to  be  a  suitable  wife  for  him.  To  do 
that  would  have  been  to  incur  an  amount 
of  public  obloquy  which  he  dared  not  face, 
and  which  he  could  hardly  exnect  to  live 
down  under  a  year  or  two,  backed  though 
he  mieht  probably  be  by  all  the  power  of 
Miss  Huntlev's  riches  and  social  influence. 
No !  by  hooK  or  by  crook,  Kitty  must  be 
forced  to  give  him  his  dismissal.  It  will 
be  observed  that  he  had  made  progress 
since  the  time  when  it  cost  him  a  sleepless 
night  and  much  expenditure  of  casuistry 
to  resolve  upon  cheating  his  brother. 
Then  he  had  been  sincerely  desirous  of 
e£Eecting  some  sort  of  a  modus  vivendi 
with  his  conscience ;  now  his  sole  anxiety 
was  to  save  appearances. 

Miss  Greenwood  may  be  acquitted  of 
the  accusation  of  stupidity  brought  against 
her.  That  she  did  not  suspect  the  man 
whom  she  loved  of  a  baseness  which,  if 
proved,  would  have  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  love  him  any  longer,  is  the  less 
surprising  because  the  evidences  thereof 
had  not  I^en  brought  very  directly  under 
her  notice ;  but  she  was  perfectly  aware 
that  a  change  had  come  over  him,  that 
he  had  ceased  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
kind  of  conversation  which,  however  silly 
it  may  be  in  itself,  is  generally  found 
pleasant  by  lovers,  and  that  her  total  igno- 
rance of  politics,  which,  during  the  sum- 
mer-time, he  had  been  wont  to  laugh  at 
and  treat  as  a  joke,  had  now  become  a 
vexation  to  him.  She  was  not  a  clever 
girl,  but  she  was  a  modest  and  a  sensible 
one ;  so  instead  of  upbraiding  him,  she 
set  to  work  to  correct  the  shortcoming 
which  she  judged  to  be  the  cause  of  his 
displeasure,  and  began  to  read  the  daily 
papers  diligently,  with  a  view  to  rendering 
herself  more  fit  to  become  the  wife  of  an 
earnest  politician.  As  the  admiral  took 
in  the  Timis  and  the  Daily  News^  while 
Mrs.  Greenwood  (who  was  a  Conservative 
at  heart)  took  the  Morning  Post,  this 
method  of  study  did  not  tend  to  free  her 
from  bewilderment ;  and  when,  after  care- 
fully weighing  all  that  she  had  read  about 
the  state  of  Ireland,  she  took  upon  herself 
to  propound  a  truly  ingenious  scheme  for 
the  pacification  of  that  luckless  island,  she 
was  properly  rebuked  for  her  temerity. 

Gilbert  gave  her  one  look  of  profound 
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astonishment  and  then  said  quietly :  "  My 
dear  Kitty,  do  you  happen  by  any  chance 
to  know  what  a  contradiction  in  terms  is  ? 
You  can  illustrate  it,  at  all  events,  if  you 
can^t  define  it.  I  grant  you  that  it  is 
sometimes  employed  efiFectively  by  public 
speakers ;  but  then  they  don't  usually 
make  it  quite  as  plain  as  a  pikestafiF.  If 
you  are  ambitious  of  excelling  in  that  line, 
you  had  better  take  a  few  lessons  from 
your  friend  Monckton,  who  is  past  master 
in  the  art  of  humbugging  his  audiences.'* 

This  was  only  a  random  shot,  but  it 
went  home.  Kitty  did  not  mind  being 
snubbed,  because  she  thought  that  very 
likely  she  deserved  it ;  but  not  even  from 
Gilbert  would  she  listen  to  a  word  against 
her  beloved  vicar. 

**  Mr.  Monckton  never  humbugged  any- 
body in  his  life,"  she  declared  vehemently, 
'*and  what  is  more,  I  don't  believe  you 
think  it  of  him." 

Then  she  jumped  up  and  left  the  room, 
lest  she  should  be  compelled  to  hear  more 
than  she  could  bear. 

Perhaps  this  little  scene  may  have 
shown  Gilbert  where  to  look  tor  the 
weapon  of  which  he  was  in  search.  At 
any  rate,  from  that  day  forth  he  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  sneering  at  St. 
Michael's,  its  elaborate  services,  its  guilds, 
its  heterogeneous  congregation,  and  the 
doctrines  which  he  assumed  to  be  pro- 
mulgated from  its  pulpit.  In  this  way  he 
certainly  managed  to  give  Kitty  a  good 
deal  of  pain ;  but  he  might  have  known 
better  than  to  imagine  that  such  a  device 
would  cause  her  to  shrink  away  from  him. 
She  was  something  of  a  zealot ;  like  most 
women,  she  was  intolerant  of  any  form  of 
faith  save  her  own,  but  disposed  to  be 
indulgent  towards  indifference,  especially 
towards  the  indifference  of  men.  Gil- 
bert's attitude  had  hitherto  been  indiffer- 
ent, but  not  hostile,  and  she  had  secretly 
hoped  that  when  he  should  be  all  her  own 
she  would  be  able  to  bring  a  beneficial 
influence  to  bear  upon  him;  but  if,  as  he 
now  gave  her  to  understand,  he  rejected 
not  only  Mr.  Monckton's  views,  but  Chris- 
tianity Itself,  it  clearly  behoved  her  to  put 
off  no  longer  the  work  which  seemed  to 
be  especially  marked  out  for  her.  She 
felt  herself  on  firmer  ground  here  than  on 
the  quicksands  of  politics,  and  did  not 
fear  ultimate  failure,  because  she  was  sure 
that  Gilbert  was  noble,  virtuous,  and  con- 
scientious, and  that  his  scepticism  only 
arose  from  that  lack  of  humility  which 
was  but  natural  in  one  of  his  vast  intel- 
lectual capacity. 

Thus  began  a  theological   contest  of 


which  the  inconsequence  must  often  have 
been  ludicrously  apparent  to  one  of  the 
disputants,  but  which  Kitty's  patience 
prevented  from  ever  degenerating  into  a 
quarrel.  Gilbert  could  be  ironical,  bitter, 
and  even  covertly  insolent,  but  he  could 
not  be  brutal ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
short  of  downright  brutality  would  serve 
his  purpose. 

Help  reached  him  at  length  from  a 
quarter  in  which  help  was  assuredly  no 
expression  of  good-will.  The  time  was 
approaching  for  the  first  representation  of 
Brian's  opera,  and  Miss  Huntley,  to  whom 
the  date  had  been  duly  notified,  was  de- 
termined that  Kingscliff  should  be  well 
represented  in  the  audience.  However, 
Admiral  and  Mrs.  Greenwood,  after  prom- 
ising to  be  present,  begged  off.  They 
hated  leaving  home;  the  admiral  had 
caught  a  cold  in  his  head,  and  his  wife 
could  not  trust  him  to  take  care  of  himself 
if  he  were  left  alone ;  so  they  gladly  ac* 
cepted  Miss  Huntley's  offer  of  a  bedroom 
in  Park  Lane  for  Kitty.  Kitty  herself  was 
delighted  at  the  prospect  ot  this  outing 
until  she  discovered  that,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  Gilbert  was  opposed  to  her  tak- 
ing part  in  it.  He  suggested  that  it  might 
be  disagreeable  for  her  to  stay  in  the 
house  of  a  lady  with  whom  she  was  not 
acquainted,  anci  who  was  not  always  polite 
to  strangers ;  he  alleged  that  nothing  but 
a  sense  of  fraternal  duty  induced  him  to 
undertake  what  was  sure  to  be  a  tiring  and 
tedious  expedition.  The  truth  was  that 
he  objected,  partly  because  he  had  of  late 
taken  to  objecting  to  everything  that 
Kitty  wished  to  do,  and  pardy  because  he 
dreaded  the  conclusions  which  Brian 
might  draw  from  watching  him  and  Bea- 
trice and  Kitty  together.  And  yet,  Heaven 
knows  that  Brian's  eyes  were  not  over 
quick  at  discovering  infamy. 

The  upshot  of  it  was,  that  when  Miss 
Joy  incidentally  asked  Kitty  whether  the 
matter  was  settled,  the  girl  replied  that 
she  had  not  auite  made  up  her  mind,  add- 
ing innocently,  '*!  don't  think  Gilbert 
much  wants  me  to  go." 

Now  Miss  Joy  was  neither  a  reticent 
nor  a  prudent  woman,  and  for  some  weeks 
past  she  had  been  bottling  up  her  emotions 
until  she  was  like  to  explode  with  the 
effervescence  of  them.  Nothing  more 
than  this  comparative  trifle  was  needed  to 
set  her  free  from  the  restraint  of  her  bet- 
ter judgment. 

**  Want  you  to  go !  I  should  think  not !  ** 
she  cried,  a  fine  accession  of  color  coming 
into  her  cheeks.  **  And  that  is  just  why 
you  ought  to  go,  and  stick  to  him  like  ai 
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leech  the  whole  time!  If  I  were  you  I 
wouldn't  leave  him  alone  for  one  moment, 
either  here  or  in  London,  or  anywhere 
else." 

Well,  the  moment  that  the  words  were 
out  she  regretted  them,  and  then,  of 
course,  she  had  to  explain,  and  equally,  of 
course,  her  explanation  did  not  mend  mat- 
ters. There  was  no  real  harm  done  yet, 
she  declared ;  all  would  come  right ;  she 
had  spoken  too  hastily.  Beatrice,  without 
perhaps  quite  intending  it,  had  a  way  of 
taking  men  up  and  monopolizing  them, 
and  if  the  man  happened  to  be  conceited 
or  easily  flattered  —  as  almost  all  men  are 
—  trouble  was  apt  to  ensue.  Kitty  did 
not  say  much,  but  the  revelation  was  far 
more  of  a  shock  to  her  than  her  informant 
would  have  believed  possible.  Not  once 
had  it  crossed  her  mind  that  Beatrice 
could  be  guilty  of  the  conduct  ascribed  to 
her,  still  less  had  she  supposed  that  Gil- 
bert's recent  coldness  could  be  due  to  such 
a  cause.  Even  now  she  did  not  believe 
the  assertion  which  Miss  Joy  had  carefully 
left  unuttered.  It  was  inconceivable  to 
her  that  Gilbert  could  be  folse ;  it  must  be 
Beatrice,  and  Beatrice  alone,  who  was  to 
blame.  That  one  who  professed  to  be  her 
friend  should  be  trying  to  do  her  a  deadly 
injury  (for,  simple  though  Kitty  was,  she 
saw  through  Miss  Joy^s  euphemisms)  was 
bad  enough ;  nor  was  it  without  great  diffi- 
culty that  she  forced  herself  to  greet  the 
traitress  as  smilingly  as  usual  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Beatrice  appeared  as  early  as  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  and  Miss  Joy 
havine  been  driven  over  in  a  wagonette 
by  Gilbert,  and  whatever  may  have  been 
her  sins  they  did  not,  apparently,  weigh 
beavilv  upon  her  conscience. 

•*  We  have  come  to  carry  you  off  for 
the  day,  Kitty,"  she  announced;  **so  if 
you  have  any  parochial  duties  on  hand  you 
will  please  to  neglect  them.  Old  women 
and  schoolchildren  can  be  attended  to  in 
all  weathers,  but  Halcombe  caves  are  only 
open  to  the  public  when  there  is  a  light 
breeze  from  the  north-west,  and  we  can't 
expect  to  have  many  days  like  this  in  No- 
vember." 

Kitty  did  not  attempt  to  excuse  herself. 
She  was  not  precisely  in  the  mood  to  en- 
joy a  party  of  pleasure ;  but  escape  seemed 
hardly  practicable,  added  to  which  she 
was  anxious  to  have  the  testimony  of  her 
own  senses  as  to  whether  Beatrice  was  or 
was  not  the  false  friend  that  she  had  been 
represented  to  be. 

Her  senses,  during  the  eieht-mile  drive 
to  Halcombe,  were  more  pleasantly  em- 


ployed than  in  the  acquisition  of  evidence 
bearing  upon  that  point  Gilbert,  who  was 
driving,  only  threw  an  occasional  remark 
over  his  shoulder  to  the  three  ladies  be- 
hind him,  and  they  for  their  parts  were 
intimate  enough  to  be  absolved  from  the 
wearisome  obligation  of  racking  their 
brains  for  subjects  to  talk  about.  Their 
way  lay  along  a  rather  rough  road,  which 
sometimes  skirted  the  sea  and  sometimes 
took  an  abrupt  turn  inland,  passing 
through  sleepy  little  villages  of  white- 
washed houses,  overgrown  for  the  most 
part  with  climbing  fuchsias,  dipping  into 
deep  lanes,  where  glossy  hart's-ton^ue 
ferns  clothed  the  red  soil,  and  crossing 
hills,  as  west-country  roads  commonly  do, 
by  the  simple  old  Roman  expedient  of 

§oing  straight  up  one  side  and  straight 
own  the  other.  During  the  summer  sea- 
son Halcombe  and  its  caverns  are  visited 
daily  by  herds  of  those  holiday-makers 
from  whom  Kingscliff  will  never  again  be 
free,  and  probably  does  not  wish  to  be 
free.  All  along  the  road  you  meet  or  pass 
them  —  four  or  five  of  them  generally, 
packed  into  an  open  one-horse  fiy.  Not 
unfrequently  they  sing  as  they  go.  Every 
now  and  then  they  pause,  leap  out  of  their 
vehicle  with  one  consent,  and  make  a  furi- 
ous onslaught  upon  the  ferns,  which  they 
tear  up  by  the  roots  and  afterwards  throw 
away.  The  course  of  their  passage  is 
mariced  by  broken  victuals,  empty  ginger- 
beer  bottles,  and  fluttering  scraps  of 
greasy  paper.  It  may  be  hoped  that  they 
enjoy' themselves,  though  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  neighbors.  But  on  this  still,  soft 
November  day  the  quiet  country  had  re- 
gained possession  of  itself ;  the  last  of  the 
tourists  had  long  since  gone  back  to  na- 
tive London  or  Bristol,  and  the  equinoc- 
tial gales  and  rains  had  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  their  traces.  Soon  —  in  a  day  or 
two  perhaps  —  winter  would  set  in,  the 
yellow  leaves  would  fall  in  showers,  and 
the  sun  would  retire  behind  a  grey  veil  to 
show  himself  no  more,  save  by  faint  and 
feeble  gleams,  until  the  return  of  spring. 
But  for  the  moment  the  air  was  as  mild  as 
if  it  had  been  midsummer,  the  sky  over- 
head was  of  an  Italian  blue,  ana  Kitty, 
whose  spirits,  like  those  of  ninetv-nine 
mortals  out  of  a  hundred,  depended  to  a 
ereat  extent  upon  the  weather,  could  not 
for  the  life  of  her  help  hoping  that  the 
worthy  Miss  Joy  had  discovered  a  mare's- 
nest.  Miss  Joy  was  a  dear  old  thing,  but 
nobody  would  ever  think  of  calling  her  a 
very  acute  observer ;  and  really  the  whole 
story  was  utterly  improbable.    It  was  not 
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in  the  least  like  Beatrice  Huntley  to  plav 
so  ignoble  a  part,  nor  was  Gilbert  at  all 
the  sort  of  man  to  let  his  head  be  turned 
by  a  little  attention  or  flattery. 

And  so,  when  they  reached  the  small 
fishing-hamlet  of  Halcombe,  where  Gil- 
bert put  up  his  horses  and  where  they 
embarked  in  a  roomy  rowing-boat,  she 
was  ready  to  dismiss  all  her  fears  and 
was  somewhat  ashamed  of  having  enter- 
tained them. 

The  Halcombe  caves  are  hardly  to  be 
compared  with  the  blue  grotto  of  Capri  ; 
still  their  natural  picturesqueness,  their 
reputed  vast  extent,  and  the  difficulty  of 
visiting  them  (for  they  can  only  be  en- 
tered at  low  water,  and  not  then  unless  the 
wind  be  o£E  shore),  have  earned  for  them  a 
certain  local  celebritv,  enhanced  by  the 
usual  legends  which  nave  smugglers  and 
the  crews  of  revenue  cutters  for  their  he- 
roes. It  was  easv  for  Beatrice  Huntley, 
who  had  the  knack  of  ingratiating  herself 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  to 
draw  deliberate  narratives  of  this  descrip- 
tion from  one  of  the  stalwart  rowers ;  and 
if,  in  his  polite  anxiety  to  interest  his 
hearers,  he  made  some  startling  asser- 
tions, these  were  accepted  without  a  symp- 
tom of  incredulity;  for  Halcombe  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Kinescli£E  division,  and  there 
are  voters  who  dislike  to  be  accused  of 
mendacity,  notwithstanding  the  direct  en- 
couragement thereto  afforded  by  the  Bal- 
lot Act  and  advocated  by  some  of  the  ad- 
mirers of  that  measure. 
*  The  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  caves 
being  still  too  high  to  admit  of  the  en- 
trance of  a  boat,  it  was  agreed  to  disem- 
bark, spread  out  the  luncheon  upon  a 
broad,  sunny  rock,  and  wait  for  the  ebb. 
Many  years  ago  there  appeared  in  Punch 
the  representation  of  a  picnic  at  which 
one  of  John  Leech's  large-eyed,  crinolined 
young  ladies  was  made  to  tell  her  Edwin 
reproachfully  that  he  could  not  truly  love 
her,  since  he  had  helped  somebody  else 
to  the  liver-wing  of  a  chicken  and  had 
handed  her  the  leg.  Kitty  Greenwood 
was  neither  greedy  nor  exacting ;  yet  she 
could  not  help  observing  that  some  such 
marks  of  attention  as  this  were  paid  by 
Gilbert  to  Beatrice  at  her  expense;  she 
noticed,  too,  what  was  more  significant, 
that  his  voice  in  addressing  Beatrice  was 
soft  and  low,  whereas  it  took  a  distinctly 
harder  intonation  when  he  spoke  to  her- 
self. These  were  trifles ;  but  in- spite  of 
her  determination  to  be  reasonable,  she 
was  disquieted  by  them,  and  before  the 
repast  was  over  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
sun  no  longer  shone  so  brightly. 


At  the  end  of  an  hour  they  all  got  into 
the  boat  again,  and,  stooping  low  to  save 
their  heads,  passed  into  the  twilight  of  the 
echoing  cavern.  It  was  not  very  far,  how* 
ever,  that  the  boat  could  take  them,  and  as 
thev  were  bent  upon  penetrating  some 
little  distance  into  the  unknown  depths, 
thev  stepped  out  upon  a  strip  of  shingle 
anci  lighted  the  candles  which  they  had 
brought  with  them. 

Now,  what  is  a  single  man  to  do  when 
he  has  to  look  after  three  ladies,  all  of 
whom  require  to  be  assisted  over  boulders 
slippery  with  seaweed?  Having  but  two 
hands,  it  is  evident  that  he  can  only  be  of 
use  to  one  of  his  charges,  and  perhaps  a 
very  good  and  impartial  man  would  feel 
bound  to  select  the  one  most  stricken  ia 
years  ;  but  Gilbert,  instead  of  placing  his 
services  at  the  disposition  of  Miss  Joy, 
attached  himself  resolutely  to  Beatrice, 
and  Kitty,  who  was  a  little  in  advance, 
had  the  mortification  of  hearing  her  say, 
"  Oh,  never  mind  me  ;  go  and  help  Kitty." 
To  which  there  was  a  muttered  rejoinder 
too  indistinct  for  her  to  catch.  Naturally, 
she  plunged  forwards  at  once  and  f)oun« 
dered  on  at  some  little  risk  to  her  limbs 
—  for  the  surface  of  the  rocks  was  really 
treacherous  —  until  she  was  stopped  by  a 
chasm  over  which  not  even  a  very  angry 
lady  could  leap  without  aid.  Gilbert, 
when  he  caught  her  up  and  perceived  her 
dilemma,  jumped  across  and,  taking  her 
hand,  pulled  her  after  him — with  annec- 
essarv  roughness,  she  thought  At  any 
rate,  her  foot  slipped  on  landing,  and  she 
came  down  on  her  knees,  extinguishing 
her  candle  and  receiving  some  slight  abra* 
sions. 

''Mind  what  you  are  about  I  '*  he  ex- 
claimed sharply;  "youll  be  spraining 
your  ankle  or  something  presently." 

There  are  limits  to  everybody's  pa- 
tience. "  Help  me  back  again,  please,** 
said  Kitty ;  *'  I  shall  not  go  any  farther. 
You  and  Beatrice  had  better  go  on  by 
yourselves." 

Beatrice,  who  had  managed  to  negotiate, 
unassisted,  the  obstacle  which  had  puz- 
zled her  predecessor,  entered  a  formal 
protest;  but  Gilbert  said  nothing,  and 
Kitty,  whose  suggestion  was  adopted  after 
a  brief  parley,  sat  down  in  mu^h  bitter^ 
ness  of  spirit  to  await  the  return  of  her 
more  adventurous  companions.  She  did 
not  care  to  join  Miss  Joy,  who  had  already 
beaten  a  retreat  to  the  boat,  but  chose 
rather  to  crouch  down  in  a  most  uncom- 
fortable attitude,  grasping  her  candle  and 
listening  to  the  voices  of  Gilbert  and  Bea* 
trice,  who  appeared  to  find  scrambliiig 
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over  rocks  and  splashing  into  pools  a  very 
exhilarating  pastime.  She  had  to  wait  a 
long  time  —  nearly  ten  minutes,  in  point 
of  UlcU  which  her  imagination  excusably 
magnified  into  half  an  hour.  There  was 
no  occasion  for  anxietv  about  the  absen- 
tees; they  were  not  lost,  for  she  could 
hear  their  laughter;  but  evidently  they 
were  in  no  hurry  to  retrace  their  steps. 
When  at  length  they  did  approach  she 
arose  and  fled  before  them,  not  wishing 
them  to  know  where  she  had  been ;  and 
presently  the  whole  boat-loa\l  emerged, 
blinking,  into  the  broad  light  of  day  once 
more. 

And  now  Miss  Joy,  looking  across  the 
bay  towards  Kingscliff  and  becoming 
aware  of  certain  atmospheric  effects  which 
might  have  daunted  Turner,  must  needs 
demand  her  paint-box  and  sketch-book, 
lest  the  memory  of  that  glorious  golden 
mist  should  perish  for  want  of  a  skilled 
interpreter.  Possibly  it  may  not  have 
been  mere  accident  that  made  her  un- 
usually fidgety  about  the  disposal  of  her 
implements  and  caused  her  to  declare  that 
nobody  but  Beatrice  knew  how  to  arrange 
these  to  her  satisfaction.  Anyhow,  an 
opportunity  was  thus  given  to  Kitty  by 
which  the  latter  was  not  slow  to  profit 

**  Gilbert !  "  she  called  softly ;  and  as  he 
stepped  to  her  side,  saving,  *'  Well,  what 
is  it?  *^  she  walked  on  tor  some  little  dis- 
tance without  replying.  She  had  thought 
over  what  she  had  to  say  to  him,  and  very 
sensible  and  well-put  this  premeditated 
speech  was;  yet,  when  he  repeated  his 
question  impatiently,  she  could  not  get 
out  one  word  of  it,  but  simply  tumea  a 
pair  of  blue  eyes,  swimming  in  tears,  upon 
him  and  murmured  :  **  I  don't  think  it  was 
very  kind  of  you  to  leave  me  like  that.*' 

He  did  not  see  her  eyes ;  he  was  look- 
ing down  on  the  ground  and  kicking  peb- 
bles before  him.  *'  I  understood,^'  said 
he,  ^  that  you  wished  to  be  left." 

**  I  did  not  wish  to  be  a  trouble  to  you, 
of  course.  You  seemed  to  like  being  with 
Beatrice  best,  and  —  and  you  spoke  so 
crossly,  Gilbert,  and  you  were  sucn  a  very, 
vtry  long  time  away,  and " 

A  suspicious  break  in  the  speaker's 
voice  cut  short  this  remonstrance.  It  was 
not  a  very  dignified  or  coherent  one,  to  be 
sure ;  but  if  the  man  had  had  any  heart  at 
all,  he  must  have  been  a  little  touched  bv 
iL  Gilbert  was  not  in  the  least  touched. 
He  smiled  in  a  singularly  provoking  man- 
ner, and  remarked :  — 

*•  Oh,  I  see !  Well,  my  dear  Kitty,  I 
don*t  know  what  your  religious  i>rinciples 
may  have  to  say  to  you  about  jealousy ; 
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but  I  can  assure  you  that  if  you  give  way 
to  it  you  will  make  a  scourge  for  your  own 
back,  from  which  I  can't  undertalce  to  re- 
lieve you.  Please  try  to  realize  that  you 
are  not  going  to  marry  a  country  parson, 
or  even  a  stay-at-home  country  squire.  I 
must  live  in  the  world,  I  must  mis  with 
women  of  the  world,  and  I  must  show 
them  the  civility  that  they  expect.  If 
that  makes  you  jealous,  I  can't  help  it." 

**  I  don't  want  to  be  jealous,"  answered 
poor  Kitty.  **  It  isn't  your  being  civil  to 
Beatrice  Huntley,  or  to  any  one  else,  that 
I  mind,  and  I  am  willing  to  lead  whatever 
kind  of  life  you  choose,  if  onlv  I  can  feel 
sure  that  you  always  love  me. 

''  I  should  have  thought,"  said  Gilbert 
coldly,  '*  that  I  had  given  as  strong  proofs 
of  that  as  you  could  wish  for;  but  I  am 
afraid  you  are  rather  insatiable.  To  con- 
tent you  I  should  have  to  put  on  a  surplice 
and  read  the  lessons  at  St  Michael's  every 
Sunday ;  I  should  have  to  bow  meekly  to 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  the  ordinances 
of  the  Church,  and  I  suppose  I  should 
never  be  allowed  to  go  into  society  with- 
out you.  If  your  happiness  depends  upon 
the  carrying  out  of  some  such  programme 
as  that  —  and  I  suspect  that  it  does  —  had 
you  not  better  reconsider  your  position 
while  there  is  still  time  ?" 

This  was  plain  speaking  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  Kitty  was  staggered  and  be- 
wildered by  it.  She  had  anticipated  a 
lover's  quarrel  and  a  reconciliation;  she 
was  offered,  as  it  seemed,  a  business-like 
bargain  which  she  was  free  to  accept  or 
decline,  as  she  pleased. 

"I  —  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand," 
she  faltered.  '*You  have  been  so  odd 
lately.  Have  I  offended  you?  —  oris  it 
that  —  oh,  Gilbert,  do  you  really  love  her, 
and  not  me  ?  " 

**  You  mean  Miss  Huntley  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  No,  I  am  not  in  love  with  Miss  Huntley, 
and  perhaps  her  name  had  better  be  left 
out  of  the  discussion.  The  question  be- 
tween us  is  not  whether  I  am  in  love  with 
somebody  else,  but  whether  you  are  in 
love  with  me.  You  say  I  have  been  odd 
lately,  though  I  am  not  conscious  of  hav- 
ing changed  any  of  my  habits  or  opin- 
ions. May  it  not  rather  be  that  you  have 
changed?  — or  at  least  that  you  have 
found  out  that  I  am  not  the  man  you  took 
me  for?" 

He  was  desirous  of  opening  her  eyes : 
he  did  not  see  (because  his  own  were  still 
fixed  upon  the  ground)  how  effectually  he 
was  doing  so.  The  gi rl  —  if  he  had  known 
it  —  was  looking  at  him  with  amazement 
and  with  someSiing  akin  to  horror.    To 
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deceive  a  loving,  trusting  woman  is  not 
diiBcult ;  but  to  shake  her  trust  and  at  the 
same  time  to  continue  to  deceive  her  re* 
quires  more  delicacy  of  touch  than  Gilbert 
had  thought  it  worth  while  to  bring  to  this 
enterprise. 

••  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  perhaps  you 
are  not — quite  what  I  took  you  for,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice. 

Yet  she  did  not  add  the  words  which  he 
expected  and  was  waiting  for.  She  did 
not  give  him  his  release,  but  turned  and 
walked  slowlv  back  to  the  spot  where 
Miss  Joy  was  busy  dashing  in  what  looked 
like  a  hasty  stuay  of  a  conflagration,  he 
following  her  in  silence. 

The  color  had  left  her  cheeks,  but  she 
was  perfectly  composed,  and  during  the 
remainder  oi  the  afternoon  she  bore  her- 
self much  as  usual.  Only,  after  they  had 
started  on  their  homeward  drive,  she  said 
casually  to  Beatrice,  **  By  the  way,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  go  to  London 
with  you  to-morrow.  For  several  reasons, 
I  would  rather  stay  at  home." 

And  when  Beatrice  wanted  to  know 
what  these  reasons  might  be,  she  did  not 
state  ihem,  but  simply  repeated,  '*  I  would 
rather  stay  at  home." 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
SIR  JOSEPH   IS  PERTURBED. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  submis- 
sion of  '*  The  King's  Veto  "  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  remorseless  public,  all  those 
interested  in  the  experiment  became 
nervous  and  short-tempered  with  one  not- 
able exception.  While  the  manager  of 
the  Ambiguity  stormed  and  raved  over 
small  contretemps  which  he  would  hardly 
have  noticed  a  month  before,  while  the 
tenor  wrangled  with  the  soprano,  and  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra  tore  his  hair,  and 
Phipps  could  get  no  sleep  at  nights  with- 
out having  recourse  to  sedatives,  Brian, 
so  far  from  showing  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness, grew  daily  more  cheerful  and  smil- 
ing. 

*'  I  never  saw  such  a  fellow  as  you 
are  I "  Phipps  exclaimed  with  pardonable 
impatience  ;  '*one  would  think  that  it  was 
quite  the  same  thing  to  you  whether  we 
fail  or  succeed.  Pray,  do  you  realize  that 
this  will  make  a  man  or  a  mouse  of  you  ? 
I  can  afford  to  come  to  grief ;  I  have  made 
my  name,  and  if  people  don't  like  me  in 
this  line,  that  won't  prevent  them  from 
flocking  to  the  next  play  that  I  shall  write. 
But  you  —  why,  it's  almost  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  for  you  !  A  dibutant  who 
misses  his  first  chance  has  to  wait  some 


time  before  he  gets  a  second,  I  can  tell 
you." 

'*  Oh,  but  we  shall  not  come  to  grief," 
answered  Brian  easily. 

The  truth  was  that  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  care  quite  so  much  about  the 
fate  of  this  opera  as  his  friend  did.  It 
had  been  transmogrified,  bit  by  bit,  until 
it  was  no  longer  his  opera,  but  Phipps's 
play  set  to  music,  which  was  a  very  differ^ 
ent  thing.  The  music  was  prettv  and  the 
dialogue  was  clever,  so  that  there  was 
every  probability  of  its  goine  down ;  but 
he  was  unable  to  regard  it  as  oeing  in  any 
sense  the  mapium  opus  which  must  de- 
cide whether  he  had  a  career  before  him 
or  not.  He  had  satisfied  himself  that  his 
strength  did  not  lie  in  that  particular  kind 
of  composition ;  he  knew  that  he  could  do 
a  great  deal  better ;  and  as  for  the  pecu- 
niary side  of  the  question,  that  was  no 
longer  of  supreme  importance  to  hinu 
However,  it  was  neither  confidence  in  his 
abilities  nor  the  approaching  termination 
of  suspense  that  made  his  heart  beat  high 
and  his  eyes  sparkle,  but  the  prospect  of 
seeing  Beatrice  Huntley  once  more  in  the 
course  of  a  few  short  days.  It  was  ridic- 
ulous, and  he  often  told  himself  that  it 
was  so.  The  sight  of  her  could  only  mean 
a  renewal  of  pangs  which  absence  and  oc- 
cupation had  rendered  to  some  extent  less 
sharp,  and  a  man  who  knows  his  love  to 
be  hopeless  should  at  least  take  care  that 
a  hopeless  business  does  not  remain  the 
chiet  concern  of  his  life.  Nevertheless, 
he  rejoiced  when  he  thought  of  the  happi- 
ness that  awaited  him.  Would  she  remain 
a  week  or  more  in  London  ?  Most  likely 
she  would ;  for  is  it  not  in  November  that 
ladies  have  to  purchase  winter  eowns  and 
bonnets  and  such  things  ?  And  no  doubt 
she  would  allow  him  to  go  and  see  her, 
since  nothing  had  been  said  about  her 
sister-in-law  beinfi;  in  London,  and  he  as- 
sumed that  only  Miss  Joy  would  be  in  the 
house  with  her. 

That  this  conjecture  was  not  altogether 
accurate  he  learnt  from  the  following  note, 
which  he  found  at  his  club  one  morning :  — 

'*  Paik  Lanb,  Nffvr,  3,  188$. 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  My  sister  and  I  hope 
that,  if  you  are  not  too  busy  or  otherwise 
engaged,  you  will  ^ive  us  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  at  dinner  to-morrow.  Yoa 
will  meet  your  brother,  who,  I  understand, 
has  come  up  to  London  in  order  to  wit* 
ness  the  first  representation  of  your  opera, 
for  the  success  of  which  pray  accept  my 
best  wishes.  Lady  Clementina  much  re- 
grets that  her  engagements  do  not  allow 
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of  her  leaving  the  country  at  present,  but 
hopes  later  in  the  year  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ttijoyinfr  *  The  Duke's  Motto.' 
"  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"Joseph  Huntley." 

This  was  very  civil;  and  if  Sir  Joseph 
had  not  got  the  title  of  the  piece  ^uite 
right,  he  had  made  as  good  a  shot  at  it  as 
could  be  expected  of  a  man  who  never 
went  to  theatres  and  considered  blue-books 
to  be  a  far  more  fascinating  form  of  liter- 
ature than  plays.  It  was  satisfactory,  too, 
that  Lady  Clementina  would  shine  by  her 
absence  on  this  occasion.  The  master  of 
the  house  was  not  likely  to  put  himself  in 
the  way  of  afternoon  visitors. 

Perhaps  Brian's  impatience  may  have 
caused  him  to  forget  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  people  who 
are  asked  to  dine  at  eight  o'clock  are  not 
expected  to  show  themselves  before  8.15 
at  the  very  earliest;  for  when  he  was 
shown  into  Sir  Joseph  Huntley's  drawing- 
room  he  found  it  tenanted  by  only  one 
person,  who,  from  the  depths  of  the  capa- 
cious armchair  in  which  he  was  ensconced, 
called  out :  "Is  that  you,  Segrave  ?  Well 
—  here  we  are  again,  you  see." 

"  Stapleford ! "  exclaimed  Brian  in  un- 
disguised astonishment. 

"That  same,"  replied  the  other.  "I 
told  you,  you  know,  that  I  should  be  on 
the  spot  when  your  show  opened.  That's 
no  reason  for  my  being  here  to-night, 
you'll  say;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  I've  turned  up  in  the  character  of  the 
nasty  man  who  won't  take  no  for  an  an- 
swer. Clem  and  my  people  have  been 
foing  on  at  me  till,  to  keep  them  quiet,  I 
ad  to  promise  that  I  would  try  again. 
Of  course  I  know  that  I  haven't  the  ghost 
of  a  chance  —  less  now  than  ever  —  though 
I  take  it  that  you're  as  much  out  of  the 
running  as  I  ant." 

"  I  never  was  in  the  running,"  Brian 
said  with  something  of  a  sigh.  '*As  for 
vour  chance,  I  don  t  know  why  it  should 
oe  any  worse  now  than  it  was  m  the  sum- 
mer.'*^ 

•*  Oh,  you  don't,  eh  ?  Haven't  you  heard 
the  latent  intelligence,  then  ?  " 

"Nj;  what  is  it?"  asked  Brian  appre- 
hensively, for  although  he  had  told  him- 
self a  aozen  times  that  Beatrice  would 
be  engaged  to  somebody  before  long,  he 
dreaded  the  announcement  which  he  fore- 
saw. 

**  My  dear  chap,  there's  such  a  row  in 
the  house  as  never  was -^  Clem  rending 
her  earments,  and  old  Joe  kicking  up  be- 
hind and  before,  as  the  poet  says.    It 


seems  that  no  sooner  had  Beatrice  got 
down  to  that  old  barrack  of  yours  than 
she  began  to  find  it  precious  slow,  and 
small  blame  to  her!    So  what  must  she 

needs  do " 

But  at  this  moment  Beatrice  herself 
sailed  into  the  room«  and  Stapleford  whis- 

Cered  hurriedly,  'Til  tell  you  all  about  it 
y-and-by." 

This  interrupted  communication  had 
conveyed  to  the  unsuspecting  Brian  no 
inkling  of  the  truth,  and  before  Beatrice 
had  been  talking  to  him  for  five  minutes 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  It  was  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  her  pleasure  at  see- 
ing him  again  was  as  sincere  as  it  was 
outspoken;  while,  for  his  own  part,  the 
ioy  of  listening  to  her  voice  and  gazing  at 
her  perfect  profile  was,  for  the  time  being, 
all  that  he  asked.  Stapleford,  who  it  ap- 
peared was  staying  in  the  house,  very 
considerately  sauntered  away  and  picked 
up  the  evening  paper.  Beatrice  glanced 
after  him,  smiling  significantly. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you,"  said  she  in  an  un- 
dertone, "  that  he  would  be  convalescent 
before  Christmas  ?  " 

"  But  I  don't  think  he  is  convalescent," 
Brian  returned. 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  is.  He  took  the  disease 
in  a  very  mild  form,  and  he  has  still  six 
or  seven  weeks  to  get  quite  well  in.  Just 
at  present  he  is  shamming  a  little  to  please 
his  relations,  who  seem  to  think  that  his 
is  an  infectious  maladv,  and  that  I  shall 
catch  it  if  only  we  can  oe  made  to  breathe 
the  same  air.  What  a  bore  relations  are ! 
Don't  you  think  so?  You  ought,  if  any- 
body ought.   I  dare  say  you  don  t,  though." 

"  I  haven't  a  great  many  of  them,  you 
see,"  Brian  remarked. 

"  No,  to  be  sure.  But  here  comes  one 
who  is  a  host  in  himself." 

Gilbert  greeted  his  brother  quite  affec- 
tionately. "  My  dear  fellow,  I  have  been 
meaning  to  write  to  you  for  ever  so  long, 
but  if  you  knew  what  an  army  of  idiotic 
correspondents  this  election  business  has 
let  loose  upon  me,  you  would  forgive  me 
for  neglecting  my  friends." 

"  Everything  must  be  forgiven  to  a  man 
who  is  engaged  to  be  married  and  has  a 
contested  election  on  his  hands,"  said 
Brian  good-humoredly.  "  And  what  have 
you  done  with  Kittvr" 

Gilbert  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Oh, 
the  old  story!  She  promised  to  come 
with  us,  but  at  the  last  moment  parochial 
claims  proved  too  strong.  The  poor  friv- 
olous world  mustn't  expect  to  win  in  a 
struggle  against  St.  Michael  and  all  an- 
gels.   The  admiral  has  caught  a  cold  in 
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his  head,  and  Mis.  Greenwood  won't  leave 
him  for  fear  he  should  forget  to  put  his 
feet  in  hot  water  at  night.  They  sent  you 
all  sorts  of  messages. 

Phipps  was  now  announced ;  then  came 
Miss  Joy;  finally  Sir  Joseph,  muttering 
apologies.  Sir  Joseph,  Brian  thought,  had 
an  anxious,  harassed  look  — to  be  ac- 
counted for,  possibly,  by  the  fact  that  he, 
too,  was  a  candidate  for  Parliamentary 
honors,  and  that  he  did  not  feel  quite  so 
certain  of  re-election  as  he  had  done  in 
former  contests.  He  gave  his  arm  to  Miss 
Joy,  Stapleford  took  Beatrice,  and  the  re- 
maining three  men,  on  reaching  the  dining- 
room,  disposed  of  themselves  in  the  only 
manner  possible,  that  is  to  say,  that  Brian 
had  to  take  a  chair  between  Stapleford  and 
Phipps,  which  was  not  precisely  the  posi- 
tion that  he  coveted.  However,  with  so 
small  a  party  present,  he  would  not  have 
gained  much  by  having  Beatrice  for  his 
neighbor,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  con- 
versation was  general  from  the  beginning 
of  dinner  to  the  end. 

He  took  his  part  in  it  without  finding  it 
particularly  interesting.  Mindful  of  the 
reproof  which  he  had  incurred  once  before 
for  sitting  silent  at  a  larger  gathering  in 
the  same  room,  he: endeavored  to  do  his 
duty,  sustained  by  the  hope  that  this  even- 
ing'might  end  as  agreeably  for  him  as  that 
had  done.  There  was  no  reason  whv  it 
should  not,  he  thought,  for  how  coula  he 
anticipate  that  when,  at  the  expiration  of 
two  long  hours,  he  reached  the  drawing- 
room  again  and  was,  so  to  speak,  in  sight 
of  land,  he  would  be  button-holed  by  his 
host  and  forced  to  listen  to  a  deliberate 
analysis  of  the  state  of  political  feeling  in 
the  country  from  that  experienced  observ- 
er? Sir  Joseph's  views  were  doubtless 
sagacious  and  entitled  to  attention,  but 
they  did  not  receive  any ;  and  it  may  have 
been  because  he  noticed  how  intently  his 
victim  was  gazing  at  the  far  corner  of  the 
room  whither  Beatrice  and  Gilbert  had 
retired  that  he  said,  — 

**  Well,  there  is  your  brother's  case ;  it 
is  an  instance  of  what  I  was  saying,  that 
Conservatism  only  requires  to  be  ]x>pular- 
ized.  A  few  months  ago  his  return,  from 
what  I  heard,  was  almost  a  certainty.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  so  now. 
We  have  got  a  first-rate  man,  Mr.  Giles, 
to  oppose  him,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  we  carried  the  division.  I 
have  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Giles ; 
indeed,  it  was  from  h:m ^" 

Sir  Joseph  paused  and  stroked  his  chin. 
'*  I  hardly  know  whether  I  ought  to  put 
such  a  question  to  you,**  he  said,  speaking 


in  an  altered  voice,  and  turning  a  troubled 
face  towards  Brian,  *'but  have  any  —  er 
—  rumors  about  your  brother  reached 
you  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,"  answered  Brian  won- 
deringly ;  •*  I  haven't  been  in  the  way  of 
hearing  much  Kin^scliff  news." 

"Ah,  indeed?  Well,  of  course  it  is  a 
safe  rule  to  disregard  gossip,  and  no  doubt 
at  election  times,  when  a  man  is  more  or 
less  before  the  public,  many  things  are  apt 
to  be  said  which  are  best 'left  unnoticed. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  so  easy  for 
those  who  have  a  deep  personal  interest 
in  the  matters  gossiped  about  to  be  indif- 
ferent, and  I  must  own  that  what  Mr. 
Giles  told  me  has  caused  great  pain  both 
to  my  wife  and  myself." 

"About  my  brother?" 

"  Well,  yes,  and  about  nriy  sister.  Mr. 
Giles  treated  the  whole  affair  as  a  joke. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  he  has  no  idea  of 
making  political  capital  out  of  it,  though 
possibly  some  of  his  adherents  maj^  be 
less  scrupulous.  But  to  me  it  is  no  joke 
that  my  sister  should  be  spoken  of  as 
having  flirted  with  an  engaged  man  to  the 
extent  of  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  causing 
a  rupture  of  his  engagement.  I  consider 
it  discreditable,  whatever  her  ulterior  in- 
tentions may  be.     In  any  event  such  a 

marriage  would  not  have  been  exactly 

But  no  matter  about  that.  As  I  say,  I 
consider  that,  whether  she  marries  your 
brother  or  not,  she  will  have  brought  dis- 
credit upon  herself  and  upon  us." 


it! 


ez" 


"  1  don't  believe  a  word  of 
claimed  Brian  rather  roughly. 

Sir  Joseph  glanced  at  him.  "That  is 
to  say  that  you  don't  believe  these  two 
people  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  conduct 
imputed  to  them  ?  You  are,  perhaps,  right 
to  allow  them  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  that 
may  exist  upon  that  point,  and  probably 
you  do  not  feel  yourself  so  nearly  con- 
cerned in  their  proceedings  as  I  do.  But 
as  to  the  fact  of  their  having  eivea 
grounds  for  gossip,  there  cannot,  unfortu- 
nately, be  any  doubt  at  all.  It  is  the 
common  talk  of  the  place.  Mr.  Giles  says 
that  the  only  persons  who  appear  to  be 
ignorant  of  it  are  the  Greenwood  family.*' 

Brian  made  no  immediate  rejoinder.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  declare  that  he  did 
not  believe  this  report,  but  he  did  believe 
it  —  he  had  reasons  quite  apart  from  the 
tittle-tattle  of  Kingscliff  for  believing  it  — 
and  it  was  as  if  this  stout,  respectable, 
commonplace  man  had  planted  a  dagger 
in  his  heart.  That  Gilbert  should  be  a 
traitor  was  not  surprising  ;  he  had  never 
really   recovered    nis    trust   in    Gil))ert, 
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thoagh  he  had  ceased  to  think  bitterly  of 
him.  But  that  Beatrice  was  unworthy  of 
the  love  which  ho  had  g^vea  her,  and 
which,  despite  her  unworthiness,  he  could 
not  recall,  was  a  hard  thing  to  admit  Yet 
the  admission  had  to  be  made.  Blows  of 
that  kind  stimulate  the  action  of  the  brain 
when  they  do  not  arrest  it,  and  he  saw 

?uite  dearly  that  she  was  without  excuse, 
t  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  proved  that 
she  would  marry  Gilbert.  She  might  — 
and  indeed  that  would  be  very  character- 
istic of  her  —  intend  to  throw  him  over, 
after  preventing  a  marriage  which  she 
thought  likely  to  turn  out  unhappily.  But, 
whatever  might  be  her  motives,  the  fact 
must  remain  that  she  was  trying  to  bring 
dishonor  upon  a  man  whom  she  treated  as 
a  friend  and  misery  upon  a  giri  for  whom 
she  professed  to  feel  sincere  affection. 
**She  IS  utterly  heartless,*'  he  thought 
sadly ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  judgment 
upon  her  had  been  in  his  mind  once  or 
twice  before,  though  it  had  never  until  now 
found  expression.  To  Sir  Joseph  he  only 
replied,  **  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  what  you 
tell  me,  but  I  am  afraid  1  can  do  nothing." 

**  H*ra  !  I  am  a  peaceable  man,  Mr.  Se- 
grave ;  but  if  a  brother  of  mine  were  to 
Behave  as  your  brother  is  behavine,  I 
should  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  him 
—  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  him.  As  for 
Beatrice,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
speak  to  her,  and  have  been  met,  as  I  ex- 
pected to  be,  by  a  reminder  that  she  is 
her  own  mistress  now.  However,  she  has 
agreed  to  return  to  the  country  with  me 
and  to  stay  a  week." 

There  was  a  solemnity  and  even  some- 
thing of  a  subdued  commiseration  in  Sir 
Joseph's  accent  as  he  made  this  announce- 
ment, such  as  may  occasionally  be  noticed 
in  the  voice  of  a  judge  when  pronouncing 
a  heavy  sentence  upon  a  convicted  felon ; 
but  Bnan  did  not  know  Lady  Gementina 
very  well,  and  so  missed  this  touch  of 
humor. 

His  only  desire  now  was  to  get  away  as 
soon  as  might  be.  He  shook  himself  free 
of  Sir  Joseph  presently  and  advanced  to- 
wards Beatrice,  who  was  still  deep  in  con- 
versation with  Gilbert,  intending  to  make 
some  excuse  to  her  and  retire.  Stapleford 
intercepted  him,  with  as  near  an  approach 
to  an  ironical  laugh  as  so  good-natured  a 
man  could  compass. 

"  You  have  been  enlightened  by  the 
virtuous  Joseph,  I  see.  Fine  spectacle, 
Joseph,  when  he  gets  up  on  his  hind  legs. 
Did  he  tell  you  that  your  brother's  con- 
duct was  *  distinctly  discreditable  '  ?  " 

'*I  should  not  nave  been  inclined  to 


contradict  him  if  he  had,"  answered  Brian 
shordy. 

"  Oh,  no ;  you  would  think  it  discredit- 
able in  a  man  to  break  his  word  under  any 
circumstances ;  and  so  it  is,  for  that  mat- 
ter. Only,  you  know,  it  isn't  exactly  that 
that  rouses  the  righteous  indignation  of 
Clementina  and  her  prince-consort.  I  ex- 
pect, for  instance,  that  they  would  have 
found  plenty  of  excuses  for  me  if  I  had 
thrown  some  young  woman  over  for  Bea- 
trice's sake." 

**  You  are  rather  cynical ;  it  seemed  to 
me  that  he  was  honestly  distressed,"  said 
Brian.  He  added  halt  involuntarily  and 
somewhat  feebly,  **  Do  you  believe  that 
she—  that  Miss  Huntley  knows  what  she 
is  doine?" 

Stapleford  made  a  grimace. 

**  1  should  say  that  Beatrice  knows  as 
well  as  most  women  what  she  is  about. 
After  all,  she  is  a  woman ;  she  isn't  an 
angel,  though  I  dare  say  I  may  have  taken 
her  for  one  once  upon  a  time." 

Apparently  Beatrice's  assertion  that  he 
was  in  a  fair  way  towards  recovery  was  no 
vain  boast. 

Brian  passed  on  to  the  recess  in  which 
she  and  Gilbert  had  ensconced  them- 
selves. 

*•  I  have  come  to  say  good-night,"  he 
announced,  when  she  looked  up  at  him 
inquiringly;  **  I  am  rather  busy,  as  you 
may  imagine,  and  it  is  getting  late." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  without  offering 
any  remonstrance. 

**  Till  to-morrow,  then,"  she  said.  "  We 
shall  be  in  our  places  before  the  overture 
strikes  up,  you  may  be  sure.  Perhaps 
you  will  come  and  receive  our  congratula- 
tions after  the  first  act." 

"Or  your  condolences,"  he  answered, 
and,  noading  to  his  brother,  turned  away. 

Congratulations  or  condolences,  it  mat- 
tered little  enough  to  him  now  which  he 
might  earn.  Fortune  had  done  her  worst, 
and  he  could  afford  to  smile  at  any  future 
assaults  that  she  might  have  in  store  for 
him. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
"THE  king's  veto." 

The  manager  of  the  Ambiguity  Theatre 
had  had  a  short  but  singularly  lucrative 
career.  He  had  never  shrunk  from  costly 
experiments ;  he  had  known  how  to  bait 
his  hook  with  the  novelty  and  variety 
which  are  so  essential  to  theatrical  suc- 
cess, and  he  had  always  triumphantly 
landed  his  public.  It  was  therefore  safe 
to  predict  that  a  first  night  at  the  Ambi- 
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guity  would  be  well  attended;  and  indeed 
when  Brian,  who  arrived  rather  late  on 
the  evening  announced  as  **  destined  to 
mark  the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  an- 
nals of  dramatic  representation,"  reached 
the  pretty  little  playhouse,  he  found  it 
thronged  from  floor  to  roof.  Boxes,  stalls, 
pit,  and  gallery  were  alike  as  full  as  they 
could  hold ;  in  various  parts  of  the  house 
he  noticed  friendly  and  familiar  faces; 
almost  immediately  opposite  to  him  sat 
Beatrice,  who  favored  him  with  a  smiling 
signal  of  recognition.  Miss  Joy  was  be- 
side her ;  behmd  them  were  Gilbert  and 
Stapleford ;  and  in  the  background  could 
be  discerned  the  gloomy  countenance  of 
Sir  Joseph  Huntley. 

It  was  from  the  back  of  a  stage  box, 
occupied  by  Phipps  and  sundry  other 
friends,  that  the  young  composer  took  this 
survey  of  his  judges.  Phipps,  who  had 
hurried  off  to  the  theatre  immediately 
after  a  dinner  for  which  he  had  had  little 
appetite,  and  who  was  looking  pale  and 
nervous,  hailed  him,  as  usual,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  admiration  and  remonstrance. 

"Never  saw  such  a  fellow  in  all  my 
born  days !  Drops  in  casually  at  the  last 
moment,  as  if  he  had  happened  to  remem- 
ber that  there  was  a  new  play  on,  and 
thought  perhaps  it  might  amuse  him  to 
have  a  look  at  it.  Not  particularly  keen 
about  beine  there  for  the  overture,  you 
know ;  has  heard  it  already,  in  fact.  Well, 
Vm  not  bloodthirsty,  and  as  a  general 
thing  I  shouldn't  care  to  attend  an  execu- 
tion ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  you  hung, 
Segrave,  I  should  really  I  It  would  be  a 
sort  of  apotheosis  of  the  self-satisfled  man, 
total  indifference  to  the  words  or  ways  of 
the  rest  of  creation  raised  to  its  highest 
expression." 

Brian  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
explain  how  ver}^  little  self-satisfaction 
had  to  do  with  his  calmness,  or  how  far 
he  was  from  being  indifferent  to  the  words 
and  ways  of  some  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
He  seated  himself  close  to  the  door,  de- 
clining the  front  place  offered  to  him  ;  at 
the  same  moment  the  conductor  of  the 
orchestra  raised  his  bdton^  and  conversa- 
tion was  hushed.  In  truth,  he  himself 
was  a  little  surprised  that  he  should  feel 
so  cool.  His  senses  were  curiously  numb ; 
it  seemed  to  him  that  this  evening  was  the 
conclusion  of  a  chapter  in  his  life;  he 
wanted  to  get  it  over  and  see  what  was 
beyond.  The  chapter  had  been  a  fiasco, 
and  itsjinaie,  whatever  that  might  be  like, 
could  not  possibly  mend  it.  Yet  he  had 
taken  particular  pains  about  this  overture, 
feeling  somewhat  more  of  a  personal  in- 


terest in  it  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
opera.  For  the  overture,  at  any  rate,  was 
all  his  own  ;  there  was  no  flavor  of  Phipps 
about  it,  save  such  as  was  inseparable 
from  the  character  of  the  whole  composi- 
tion. He  listened  to  it  now  phlegmatically 
enough,  noticing  only  with  a  dull  kind  of 
satis&ction  that  the  orchestra  was  doing 
him  full  justice;  but  when  it  came  to  an 
end  and  there  burst  out  from  all  quarters 
of  the  house  a  sudden  and  spontaneous 
tumult  of  applause,  his  heart  g^ve  a  great 
bound.  He  was  not  such  a  stoic  as  he 
had  imagined  himself,  after  all.  To  hear 
another  man  cheered  and  clapped  by  an 
audience  some  hundreds  strong  is  the 
commonest  thing  in  the  world;  there  is 
nothing  exciting  about  it,  unless  it  reaches 
positively  rapturous  heights,  and  even 
then  one's  excitement  is  apt  to  be  tem- 
pered by  doubts  as  to  whether  he  has 
done  anything  to  deserve  it  But  very 
different  are  the  sensations  of  him  to 
whom  this  uproar  is  addressed.  It  may 
be  worth  much  or  it  may  be  worth  next  to 
nothing ;  it  may  be  merited  or  unmerited ; 
but  few  indeed  are  the  mortals  whose 
blood  does  not  course  wildly  through  their 
veins  when  for  the  first  time  the  plaudits 
of  an  assemblage  of  their  fellow-men  fall 
upon  their  ears.  Readers  of  Brian  Se- 
grave's  history  will  not,  surely,  be  so 
cruel  as  to  laugh  if  it  must  be  recorded  of 
him  that  his  inward  ejaculation,  as  the 
curtain  rose  upon  the  first  scene  of  **  The 
King's  Veto,"  was,  **  I  haven't  lived  alto- 
gether in  vain,  then." 

The  first  act  was  designed  —  as  per- 
haps all  first  acts  should  be  —  to  put  the 
audience  in  good  humor  and  stimulate  its 
curiosity.  It  opened  with  the  coronation 
of  Conrad,  king  of  Democratia,  a  cere- 
mony which  admitted  of  much  magnifi- 
cence of  costume  and  scenery  and  gave 
occasion  for  the  introduction  of  a  stirring 
chorus.  Some  smart  dialogue  between 
the  youthful  monarch  and  bis  ministers 
upon  the  subject  of  their  bill  for  a  sweep- 
ing extension  of  the  franchise  had  been 
turned  to  account  by  the  author,  who 
knew  well  that  nothing  delights  the  Brit- 
ish playgoer  more  than  a  hit  at  contempo- 
rary statesmanship.  .  His  collea^e  and 
the  prima  donna  scored  decisively  by 
a  plaintive  song  in  which  the  latter,  as 
Phyllis,  lamented  the  inferiority  of  birth 
which  separated  her  from  her  royal  lover, 
and  the  curtain  fell  upon  Xhe  king*s  re- 
solve to  exercise  his  right  of  veto  and  the 
consternation  of  his  responsible  advisers. 

The  fate  of  a  piece  —  or  at  all  events  its 
success  —  is  seldom  a  matter  of  certainty 
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before  two-thirds  of  it  have  been  per- 
formed ;  nevertheless,  the  very  warm  re- 
ception accorded  to  this  first  act  was 
perhaps  sufficient  to  justify  Phipps  in 
declaring  that  nothing  but  a  miracle  could 
prove  fatal  to  •*  The  King's  Veto "  now. 
He  was  greatly  elated,  and  generous 
withal  in  his  elation,  saying,  '*  I  don't 
know  whether  vou  could  have  done  as 
well  as  this  without  me,  Segrave  ;  but  Tm 
quite  sure  that  I  could  never  have  done  as 
well  without  you." 

And  Brian,  though  no  longer  carried  out 
of  himself  as  he  had  been  by  that  first 
tribute  of  applause,  was  yet  able  to  re- 
spond in  the  manner  expected  of  him  with 
something  like  heartiness,  and  felt  a  good 
deal  more  fit  than  he  had  done  an  hour 
before  to  face  the  necessary  ordeal  of 
visiting  Miss  Huntley's  box.  He  found 
only  Miss  Joy  and  Sir  Joseph  with  her,  the 
other  two  men  having  gone  out  to  smoke, 
and  when  her  companions  had  delivered 
themselves  of  some  complimentarv  re- 
marks, for  which  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
they  obtained  but  little  gratitude,  she 
made  him  take  the  chair  directly  behind 
her,  turning  round  so  as  to  face  him. 

••  I  am  so  very,  very  glad  I "  she  ex- 
claimed. **  I  knew  you  would  be  victori- 
ous ;  but  I  was  a  little  bit  frightened,  all 
the  same.  Swine,  you  know,  don't  appre- 
ciate pearb,  and  when  I  saw  all  this  crowd 
I  couldn't  help  being  afraid  that  the  swine 
mast  be  in  an  alarming  majority.  I  was 
quite  wrong,  though.  Far  oe  it  from  me 
to  call  them  names,  after  their  splendid 
behavior !  I  should  like  to  shake  hands 
with  them  all  round  1 " 

**  Oh,  but  it  is  too  early  to  talk  about 
victory  yet,"  objected  Brian.  "Besides, 
the  glory,  such  as  it  is,  belongs  to  Phipps. 
It  is  really  his  piece,  not  mine." 

^  What  absurd  nonsense  1  Mr.  Phipps, 
indeed!  A  funny  little  man  who  writes 
funny  little  plays,  which,  I  grant  you,  are 
amusing  enough  in  their  funny  little  way, 
but  which  nolxKiy  out  of  a  lunatic  asylum 
would  ever  dream  of  calling  works  of 
eenius.  Don't  you  see  that  your  music 
has  triumphed  in  spite  of  him,  not  be- 
cause of  him?  He  was  within  an  ace  of 
making  you  ridiculous  several  times,  and 
if  he  had  done  that  1  would  never  have 
spoken  to  him  again  !  " 

There  was  a  delicate  pink  flush  upon 
her  cheeks ;  her  clear  eyes  had  an  unusual 
light  in  them  ;  she  seemed  to  be  sincere ; 
and,  after  all,  whv  should  she  not  bei^ 
Brian  had  never  doubted  that  she  liked 
him  and  wished  him  well,  nor  had  her  de- 
thronement from  that  high  pedestal  upon 


which  his  imagination  had  placed  her  any- 
thing to  do  wiUi  the  too  flattering  estimate 
which  she  had  been  pleased  to  form  of  his 
abilities.  Her  presence  was  sweet  to  him, 
and  so  was  her  praise,  exaggerated  though 
it  might  be. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  the  music,"  he 
said  simply. 

"Of  course  I  like  it;  nothing  could  be 
more  charming.  "Only  I  don't  think  you 
must  do  this  sort  of  thing  again ;  it  was 
all  very  well  as  a  stepping-stone.  I  don't 
set  up  to  be  a  competent  critic,  but  from 
the  first  I  have  known  that  you  have  gen- 
ius ;  even  an  ignoramus  can  discern  gen- 
ius." She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
asked,  "  Do  you  remember  that  evening, 
ever  so  long  aeo,  when  I  slipped  into  St. 
Michael's,  and  you  were  playing  the  or- 
gan and  never  knew  I  was  there?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  sadly ;  **  I  remem- 
ber it  very  well,  and  all  that  you  said. 
Miss  Joy  was  outside  in  the  churchyard, 
transferring  a  flaming  sunset  into  water- 
colors.  Afterwards  we  met  my  poor  old 
father." 

"  Yes,  and  you  made  him  angry  by  talk- 
ing Radicalism.  Wasn't  it  then  that  I 
ventured  to  compare  you  and  your  brother 
to  Jacob  and  Esau  ?  And  was  I  so  very 
far  wrong,  after  all  ?  " 

"  *  Is  he  not  rightly  named  Jacob  ?  for 
he  hath  supplanted  me  these  two  times,' " 
murmured  Brian.  He  spoke  involunta- 
rily ;  but  when  he  looked  up  and  saw  her 
eyes  turned  questioningly  upon  him,  he 
colored  a  little.  Perhaps,  though,  she 
did  not  understand  his  allusion,  for  she 
went  on :  — 

**  You  see !  —  you  see  I  And  now  you 
have  embraced  Jacob,  just  as  poor  Esau 
did,  and  you  are  content  to  be  an  outcast, 
and  all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  pos- 
sible worlds." 

Then  the  curtain  rose  upon  act  the  sec* 
ond,  and  she  turned  quickly  to  Brian,  say- 
ing, "  Stay  where  you  are  ;  *  Jacob  has 
found  some  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house ;  he  won't  come  back  while  you 
keep  possession  of  his  place." 

This  was  pleasant  hearing  for  Brian. 
Assuredly  she  could  not  be  in  love  with  a 
man  of  wnom  she  spoke  in  that  tone,  and 
there  began  to  shine  upon  him  the  glim- 
mer of  a  faint  hope  that  he  had  misjudged 
her.  The  threadbare  simile  of  the  moth 
and  the  candle  came  into  his  mind  and 
gave  him  comfort.  There  are  women  who 
attract  men  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  cannot  help  it;  it  is  neither  fair  nor 
reasonable  to  treat  attractiveness  as  a 
crime.      "Haven't   I    singed    my   own 
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win^s?*'  thought  Brian;  "and  is  she  to 
blame  for  that?"  For  to-night,  at  all 
events,  he  would  try  to  foreet  what  Sir 
Joseph  had  told  him.  If  he  had  been 
worshipping  a  false  goddess  during  so 
many  months,  it  was  a  small  matter  that 
he  should  continue  to  worship  her  for  a 
few  hours.  So  he  surrendered  himself  to 
the  delight  of  sitting  close  to  her,  watch- 
ing the  pleasure  which  she  derived  from 
his  composition,  and  of  listening  to  the 
comments  which  she  threw  back  to  him 
from  time  to  time  over  her  shoulder. 

Now  the  music  of  the  second  act  was 
in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  first,  nor 
was  Beatrice  sparing  of  her  panegyrics 
upon  it ;  ^et,  as  the  action  of  the  piece  ad- 
vanced, It  became  evident  that,  in  spite 
of  her  disparaging  criticism  upon  Mr. 
Phipps,  she  was  a  good  deal  interested  in 
his  plot.  The  scene  in  which  Phyllis  was 
made  to  renounce  the  king,  notwithstand- 
ing his  protestations  and  reproaches, 
seemed  to  please  her  greatly. 

"  Why,  the  man  is  as  stupid  and  unjust 
as  if  he  were  a  fact  instead  of  a  fiction  ! " 
she  exclaimed.  And  when  the  same  as- 
tute maiden  was  represented  as  joining  the 
Socialist  plot  for  the  assassination  of  her 
lover,  intending  all  the  time  to  save  him 
bv  sacrificing  her  own  life  and  that  of  his 
chief  enemy,  Miss  Huntley  abruptly 
shifted  her  chair,  bringing  herself  almost 
face  to  face  with  Brian.  "  So  that  is  your 
notion  of  a  heroine!'*  said  she  trium- 
phantly. "  You  admit  that  she  is  justified 
in  deceiving  everybody,  and  even  in  com- 
passing the  deatli  of  a  scoundrel.  You 
admit  that  all  is  fair  in  love  and  in  war." 

**Oh  no,  I  don%*'  answered  Brian, 
laughing.  *'  I  decline  to  be  responsible 
for  Phipps^s  morality ;  and,  indeed,  I  sus- 
pect that  Miss  Phyllis  is  only  setting  the 
decalogue  at  defiance  because  the  play 
couldn  t  be  made  to  work  upon  any  other 
terms." 

Yet  he  could  not  help  being  glad  to  hear 
her  making  what  sounded  so  very  like  an 
excuse  for  nerself.  If  she  had  been  guilty 
of  deception,  it  was  something  that  she 
should  be  persuaded  of  the  integrity  of 
her  own  motives.  Not  precisely  in  that 
way  had  he  reasoned,  the  night  before ; 
but  circumstances  alter  cases.  He  did 
not  at  the  moment  think  it  possible  that 
she  could  be  pleading  love  for  Gilbert  in 
extenuation  ot  any  treachery  that  she 
might  have  employed  towards  Kitty  Green- 
wood. Perhaps  if  he  had  been  alone  with 
her  he  would  have  ventured  to  ask  her 
point-blank  what  her  designs  were,  but 
such  a  straightforward  course  was  out  of 


the  question  with  Miss  Joy  close  at  hand. 
Moreover,  Sir  Joseph  and  Stapleford  bad 
now  resumed  their  places,  and  were  plying 
him  with  kind  and  congratulatory  whis- 
pers. 

During  the  second  entr'acte  Gilbert 
reappeared,  and  then  Brian  rose.  '*  I 
think  Phipps  will  want  me  to  go  behind 
with  him  and  say  what  is  civil  to  all  these 
eminent  artistes  who  have  been  doing  so 
well  for  us,"  he  remarked.  **  Besides,  I 
do  feel  grateful  to  them." 

'*  But  you  will  come  back  again,  won't 
you  ?  "  asked  Beatrice. 

"Yes,  if  you  will  allow  me,"  he  an- 
swered, and  left  the  box,  carrying  away 
with  him  a  much  lighter  heart  than  he  had 
brought. 

Phipps  was  in  high  good-humor.  Brian 
found  him  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  ad- 
miring friends,  whose  views  as  to  the  re- 
spective merits  of  author  and  composer 
may  not  have  been  identical  with  those 
of  Miss  Huntley ;  but  he  disengaged  him- 
self at  once  to  clap  his  colleague  on  the 
back. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,"  said  he,  **  you  were 
right  to  be  confident.  I  suppose  you 
knew  your  own  value  better  than  I  aid ; 
but  I  must  own  that  I  never  anticipated 
taking  the  public  by  storm  in  this  way. 
WeVe  all  right  now ;  and  I  don't  think  I'm 
too  sanguine  in  saying  that  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  six  or  eient  months'  run." 

An  equally  hopeful  and  jubilant  spirit 
reigned  oehind  the  scenes,  whither  Brian 
presently  repaired.  Everybody  was  smil- 
ing, for  everybody  foresaw  that  **  The 
King's  Veto"  would  provide  those  en- 
gaged in  it  with  bread  and  butter  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  there  was  no  one  who 
had  not  a  pleasant  word  for  the  young  man 
to  whose  talents  this  cheerful  prospect 
was  chiefiy,  if  not  entirely,  due.  The 
manager  drank  his  health  m  a  glass  of 
champagne,  and  said,  with  a  certain  so- 
lemnity, "  Mr.  Segrave,  your  fortune  is 
made,  sir." 

Success  of  all  kinds,  from  winnine;  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  down  to  shooting  a 
woodcock,  is  enjoyable,  and  there  must  be 
something  very  wrong  with  the  mental  or 
bodily  health  of  a  man  who  fails  to  enjoy 
it.  Brian,  though  not  unduly  elated  (for 
he  was  well  aware  that  the  writing  of  such 
operas  as  this,  whether  it  led  to  fortune  or 
not,  could  never  lead  to  true  fame),  en- 
joyed it  all  the  more,  perhaps,  because  bis 
mental  health  had  only  just  been  re-estab- 
lished. He  remainea  chatting  with  the 
manager  until  long  after  Phipps  had  re 
turned  to  the  front,  and  the  last  act  was 
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well  advanced ;  and  when,  conformably  to 
his  promise,  he  re-entered  Miss  Huntley's 
box,  the  drama  which  was  being  enacted 
on  the  stage  had  reached  a  climax  which 
those  who  had  followed  it  with  interest 
so  far  should  have  found  highly  exciting. 

But,  alas !  it  was  only  too  obvious  that 
Beatrice  did  not  find  it  so  —  that  her  atten- 
tion was  concentrated  on  the  working  out 
of  another  drama,  in  which  she  herseU  was 
engaged,  and  that  she  was  so  absorbed 
by  her  part  as  to  be  unconscious  even  of 
Brian's  proximitv.  She  had  turned  her 
bead  away  from  tne  stage  ;  her  eyes  were 
not  attracted  by  the  really  brilliant  and 
well-contrived  representation  of  a  masked 
ball  which  was  being  displayed  there,  nor 
her  ears  by  the  swinging  melodious  waltz 
music  which  subsequently  achieved  so 
si^al  a  success  that  barrel-organs  are 
gnnding  it  in  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom at  this  present  day.  Gilbert,  leaning 
forward  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  was 
talking  eagerly  to  her,  and  she  seemed  to 
be  pleased  with  what  he  was  saying,  for 
her  parted  lips  were  curved  into  a  smile, 
and  every  now  and  again  from  beneath 
her  lowered  eyelids  she  shot  a  glance  at 
him,  which  was  doubtless  aimed  to  reach 
his  heart  Miss  Joy  was  watching  her 
with  a  comical  expression  of  distress 
and  discomfiture;  Stapleford,  apparently 
more  amused  than  indignant,  was  staring 
straight  before  him;  in  the  back  of  the 
box  Sir  Joseph  was  sleeping  as  peacefully 
as  if  he  had  been  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Possibly  Brian  saw  nothing  more  than 
he  ought  to  have  been  prepared  to  see ; 
possibly  there  was  nothing  in  Beatrice's 
present  attitude  and  demeanor  inconsis- 
tent with  that  theory  of  involuntary  fas- 
cination which  he  had  formulated  on  her 
behalf  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  evening ; 
but  a  theory  which  can  be  made  to  fit  one 
set  of  circumstances  decently  well  often 
fails  altogether  to  adapt  itself  to  another. 
Besides,  Brian  was  in  love,  which  is  a  state 
of  mind  very  unfavorable  to  the  calm 
application  of  theories.  **Who  is  being 
cheated  here  ?  '*  was  his  inward  comment 
apon  the  scene ;  and  there  was  little  con- 
solation in  repl^ng,  "  Everybody."  Gil- 
bert might  or  might  not  be  a  dupe,  but  in 
any  care  he  was  a  deceiver,  and  so,  in  any 
case,  must  Beatrice  be. 

She  caught  sight  of  him  by-and-by  and 
said  something  to  him,  which  he  did  not 
hear,  after  which  she  began  once  more  to 
pay  attention  to  the  plav,  which  was  now 
almost  over.  But  neither  the  prolonged 
applause  which  followed  the  fall  of  the 


curtain  nor  the  warm  felicitations  of  the 
friends  who  sat  around  him  could  arouse 
an  echo  of  gratitude  in  Brian's  sick  heart 
There  was  a  call  for  the  authors ;  Phipps» 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  could 
be  seen  bobbing  and  grinning  like  a  ma- 
rionette ;  then  Stapleford  seized  Brian  by 
the  shoulders  and  pushed  him  forcibly  to 
the  front  of  the  box;  and  so  the  whole 
business  came  to  an  end.  Our  poor  hero 
had  passed  through  a  variety  of  emotions 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  but  at  the 
finish  be  found  himself  very  much  where 
he  had  been  at  starting,  with  such  added 
bitterness  of  spirit  as  naturally  arose  from 
the  consciousness  of  having  been  fooled. 

Beatrice,  as  she  was  leaving  the  box, 
paused  for  a  moment  beside  him.  "You 
don't  look  very  triumphant,"  she  remarked. 

"  Do  1  not  ?  "  returned  he.  "  Perhaps 
I  don't  feel  so." 

She  frowned  and  bit  her  lip.  She 
seemed  to  be  going  to  say  something,  but 
apparently  changed  her  mind  and  passed 
on.  On  the  threshold,  however,  she  halt- 
ed, stepped  quickly  back  to  him  —  for  he 
had  not  moved — and  said :  "  I  am  going 
away  on  Thursday;  will  you  come  and 
see  me  to-morrow  r" 

"  I  will  call,  since  you  wish-  it,"  replied 
Brian  coldly. 

"  Since  1  wish  it?  I  should  like  to  say 
good-bye  to  you  before  I  leave,  certainly  ; 
but  my  happiness  is  not  so  bound  up  in 
seeing  you  again  that  I  should  care  to 
drag  you  to  Park  Lane  against  your  will. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  1  will  tell  you  to-morrow,  if  you  like," 
answered  Brian  desperately. 

She  looked  him  straight  in  the  face, 
pressing  her  lips  together.  "Very  well, 
then,"  she  said;  "you  will  find  me  at 
home  at  five  o'clock.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
anything  that  you  mav  have  to  say  to  me  ; 
but  1  hope  you  will  think  before  you 
speak  and  remember  that  there  are  limits 
to  the  privileges  of  a  friend." 

With  that  warning  ringing  in  his  ears, 
he  left  her  and  submitted  to  be  borne  away 
by  Phipps  to  a  supper-party,  of  which  the 
ioyousness  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
Deen  augmented  by  his  presence. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
THE  PRIVILEGES  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

When  a  man  or  a  woman  says,  "  I  am 
not  afraid,"  it  is  courteous  to  believe  the 
assertion,  but  safe  to  conclude  that  it  is 
made  rather  with  the  intention  of  fri^jhten- 
ing  somebody  else  than  of  testifymg  to 
the  speaker's  intrepidity ;  for  courage  has 
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no  more  need  to  proclaim  itself  than  vir* 
tue.  Beatrice  Huntley  did  not  succeed 
in  frightening  Brian,  even  though  he  un- 
derstood her  warning  to  mean  that  if  he 
presumed  too  far  she  would  cease  to  be  his 
friend.  On  the  other  hand,  she  dreaded 
his  visit  a  good  deal  more  than  she  would 
have  done,  had  she  been  in  possession  of 
that  priceless  blessing,  a  clear  conscience. 
Her  nerves,  ordinarily  as  steady  as  a  rock, 
gave  her  no  little  trouble  that  day,  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  were  a  source  of 
trouble  to  others.  Sir  Joseph  was  driven 
discomfited  from  her  presence  at  an  early 
hour  and  trotted  off  to  his  club,  convinced 
that  he  had  better  leave  the  girl  to  be 
dealt  with  by  a  capable  member  of  her 
own  sex;  Phipps,  who  dropped  in  com- 
placently after  luncheon,  ready  to  accept 
the  compliments  which  he  conceived  to 
be  his  due,  departed,  after  a  very  short 
stay,  with  mortification  writ  large  upon 
his  features  and  the  recollection  of  some 
amazingly  unjust  and  ironical  criticisms 
in  his  mind;  even  Miss  Joy  did  not  es- 
cape scot  free,  but  came  in  for  one  or  two 
snubs  so  sharp  that  she  withdrew  to  her 
bedroom,  where,  being  a  foolish  and  soft- 
hearted person,  she  melted  into  tears. 

Having  thus  created  a  solitude  for  her- 
self and  given  orders  that  no  one  was  to 
be  admitted,  unless  Mr.  Seerave  should 
call  —  "Mr.  Segrave,  rememoer,  not  Mr. 
Gilbert  Segrave"  —  Beatrice  spent  the 
afternoon  in  wandering  restlessly  about 
the  room,  starinff  out  otthe  window  at  the 
dismal,  fog-enveloped  park,  and  trying  to 
fix  her  attention  upon  books  and  news- 
papers, all  of  which  struck  her  as  being 
equally  devoid  of  the  faintest  human  in- 
terest. 

Nervousness  and  irritability  are  not 
likely  to  be  lessened  by  lack  of  occupa- 
tion; yet  when  Brian,  punctual  to  the 
appointed  hour,  was  shown  into  Miss 
Huntley's  luxurious  sanctum,  he  was  ac- 
costed Dy  a  lady  who  turned  towards  him 
a  countenance  wreathed  in  smiles  and, 
without  rising  from  the  low  chair  in  which 
she  was  reclining  by  the  fireside,  held  out 
her  hand  to  him,  saying  lazily :  '*  Hasn't 
it  been  a  horrid  dav?  I  haven't  stirred 
from  the  house  ana  I  was  just  dropping 
off  to  sleep.  How  nice  of  you  to  come  in 
and  wake  me  up !  '* 

**You  asked  me  to  come,*'  returned 
Brian  curtly. 

**  Did  I  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  remember ;  and 
didn't  we  have  something  very  like  the 
beginning  of  a  auarrel  last  night?  You 
were  rude,  or  I  thoueht  you  were,  and  as 
we  couldn't  very  well  wrangle  in  public. 


we  agreed  to  fight  it  out  afterwards. 
Well,  suppose,  on  second  thoughts,  we 
don't  fi^ht  it  out  ?  Suppose  we  conclude 
peace,  instead?  I  never  can  screw  my- 
self up  to  the  point  of  quarrelling  in  cold 
blood." 

But  this  system  of  tactics  was  of  little 
avail  with  a  man  who  was  very  much  in 
earnest,  who  had  thought  over  what  he 
had  to  say  and  who  meant  to  say  it 
**  Why  do  you  try  to  put  me  ofiE?"  Brian 
asked.  "  Is  it  because  you  don't  want  to 
quarrel  with  me,  and  because,  as  you  told 
me  last  night,  a  friend  must  not  strain  his 
privileges  farther  than  they  will  go  ?  But 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  should  be  a  poor 
sort  of  friend  if  I  held  my  tongue  now, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  displeasing 
you.  I  think,  when  you  asked  what  was 
the  matter  with  me,  vou  could  have  an- 
swered the  question  K>r  yourself ;  I  think 
you  must  know  that,  however  dull  I  may 
oe,  I  am  not  quite  blind.  And  even  if  I 
were,  there  are  plenty  of  people  able  and 
willing  to  open  my  eyes " 

'*  Stop  a  moment,'  she  interrupted.  '*  I 
will  allow,  if  you  like,  that  a  friend  is 
sometimes  entitled  to  ask  for  explana- 
tions ;  but  then  he  must  have  shown  him* 
self  worthy  of  them.  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  never  think  it  worth  while  to  ex- 
plain myself  to  any  one  who  could  not 
trust  roe.  One  knows  how  that  sort  of 
thing  always  ends.  You  may  satisfy  him 
today,  but  he  will  be  dissatisfied  again 
to-morrow ;  and  so  it  eoes  on  until,  some 
fine  morning,  you  find  that  your  stock  of 
patience  is  exnausted.  I  prefer  to  antici- 
pate a  foregone  conclusion." 

**  I  don't  think  I  am  the  kind  of  friend 
that  you  describe,"  said  Brian ;  "  I  am 
not  given  to  being  distrustful;  but  I  won^t 
deny  that  I  distrust  you  now.  After  that, 
you  can  answer  me  or  not,  as  you  think 
oest ;  but  it  isn't  a  great  deal  tnat  I  ask 
of  you.  If  you  wiu  simply  tell  me  that 
all  this  is  untrue,  that  shall  be  enough  — 
though,  of  course,  J  had  rather  that  you 
told  me  a  little  more." 

'*  Your  moderation  does  you  credit ; 
only  you  are  not  c^uite  as  lucid  as  you 
might  be.  What  is  it  that  I  am  to  axlmit 
or  deny  ?  " 

"  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  would  not 
force  me  to  out  such  a  hateful  Question 
into  words.  Is  it  true  or  untrue  that  you 
are  trying  to  induce  Gilbert  to  break  ofif 
his  engagement  ?  " 

"And  if  it  were  true?" 

Brian  hesitated.  "  I  won't  believe  it !  ^ 
he  exclaimed*  *'  I  won't  believe  until  yoa 
admit  it" 
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**  Depart  ia  peace,  then ;  I  haven't  made 
the  admission.** 

But  this  was  scarcely  satisfactory. 
••  Won't  you  just  say  that  it  is  untrue  ?  " 
pleaded  Brian. 

'*  No ;  why  should  I  ?  I  don't  recognize 
your  right  to  drive  me  into  a  comer  and 
bold  a  pistol  to  my  head." 

''What  pistol r  I  have  nothing  to 
threaten  you  with  ;  for  I  suppose  it  can't 
matter  much  to  you  whethtr  I  am  able  to 
go  on  thinking  of  3'ou  as  I  have  always 
thought  or  not ;  but  it  matters  everything 
to  me.  I  can't  go  away  without  any  an- 
swer at  all  and  calmly  hold  my  judgment 
in  suspense  until  I  see  what  will  hap- 
pen." 

**  Why  not?  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
would  be  a  very  correct  and  sensible  atti- 
tude to  take  up.  Why  can't  you  adopt 
it?" 

"  Because  I  love  you ! "  he  burst  out 
suddenly.  '*  I  have  k>ved  3'OU  ever  since 
the  first  day  that  we  met,  1  think ;  though 
I  have  never  had  any  hope,  except  for  a 
short  time  long  ago,  when  I  didn't  quite 
understand  what  a  great  gulf  was  nxed 
between  us.  1  understand  that  perfectly 
well  now,  and  besides,  my  chance  would 
have  been  no  better  if  I  had  been  an  im- 
portant personage,  instead  of  an  insignifi- 
cant one.  Through  all  your  kindness  to 
me  you  have  never  given  me  the  slightest 
excuse  for  supposing  that  you  could  care 
for  me  in  that  way.  I  didn't  want  to  tell 
you  this;  but  I  thought——" 

He  paused  and  glanced  appealingly  at 
her,  but  she  only  made  a  slight  movement 
of  her  head,  as  if  inviting  him  to  go  on. 

*•  Well,  1  thought  that  if  you  knew  the 
truth  you  would  not  wish  me  to  have  the 
misery  of  doubtine  you  when  you  could 
remove  all  my  doubts  with  a  word." 

**But  are  you  sure  that  I  can?"  she 
asked  in  a  low  voice. 

The  room  was  quite  dark  now,' except 
for  the  firelight,  and  she  had  drawn  her 
chair  back,  so  that  he  could  not  see  her 
face.  There  was  a  short  interval  of  si- 
lence, after  which  she  resumed :  "  I  won't 
pretend  to  be  surprised  at  what  you  have 
told  me ;  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
It  might  be  so,  although  I  was  not  certain. 
I  am  glad  you  don't  accuse  me  of  having 
led  you  on,  as  Stapleford  and  others  have 
accused  me,  and  I  am  sorry  if  you  have 
ever  been  made  unhappy  through  me. 
But  this  is  what  I  think  about  it :  you  are 
dreamy  and  imaginative ;  you  would  be 
sure  to  take  any  woman  that  you  fell  in 
love  with  for  a  paragon,  and  women  are 
not  paragons.   At  all  events,  most  of  them 


are  not,  and  I  belong  to  the  majority. 
You  would  have  been  dreadfully  disap- 
pointed in  me  if  —  if " 

**  No,  I  should  not  1 "  interrupted  Brian 
eagerly.  **I  know  you  have  faults,  like 
everybody  else;  I  could  even  mention 
some  of  them." 

She  lauehed  a  little.  '*  Could  you  ? 
But  you  don't  seem  to  be  very  tolerant 
of  them ;  and,  you  see,  you  are  ready  to 
suspect  me  of  all  kinds  of  iniquity.  That 
comes  of  setting  up  too  high  an  ideal." 

"You  call  it  iniquity,  then,"  he  cried; 
"you  allow  that  it  would  be  iniquity. 
Tnat  is  all  I  wanted  you  to  say.  No, 
Miss  Huntley,  I  haven't  set  up  too  high 
an  ideal.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  explain 
myself;  but  in  my  own  mind  it  is  quite 
clear  that  it  wasn't  really  you  whom  I 
suspected.  If  this  thing  haa  been  true  — 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  to  make  me 
think  it  so  —  the  evidence  of  my  own 
senses,  besides  what  Sir  Joseph  told  me, 
and  Stapleford  —  if  it  had  been  true  you 
wouldn't  have  been  yourself;  you  would 
have  been  a  deceitful,  heartless  woman, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  vanity  or  ambition, 
or  perhaps  of  something  tnat  she  might 
dignify  by  the  name  of  love,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  oetray  her  friend  and  disgrace 
herself.  You  see,"  he  concluded  with  a 
sort  of  laugh,  "it  couldn't  have  been  you 
whom  I  suspected." 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "you  couldn't  love  a 
woman  of  that  description." 

"No,  I  think  not;  I  hope  not.  Cer- 
tainly I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I 
did.'^ 

"  Come  I "  said  Beatrice,  rising  and 
standing  over  him,  with  one  hand  resting 
upon  the  mantelpiece,  "you  have  paid  me 
a  compliment — for  I  suppose  it  is  a  com- 
pliment to  a  woman  to  fall  in  love  with 
her,  even  though  that  sentiment  may  be 
grounded  upon  an  illusion  —  and  the  least 
that  I  can  do  in  return  is  to  restore  you  to 
a  healthy  state  of  mind.  Joseph  and  Sta- 
pleford and  the  evidence  of  your  own 
senses  have  not  misled  you ;  I  have  done 
and  am  doing  my  best  to  break  o£E  the 
engagement  between  your  brother  and 
Kitty  Greenwood.  More  than  that,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  as  good  as  succeeded. 
More  than  that,  I  am  utterly  unrepentant, 
and  I  would  do  it  all  over  again.  I  hope 
that  is  explicit  enough  to  satisfy  you." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Brian  also 
had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  was  standing 
close  to  her,  but  made  no  reply. 

At  last  she  asked  abruptly,  "  Well,  have 
you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ? ' 

"Nothing,"     he     answered     quietly. 
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*'  Nothing  either  now  or  at  any  future 
time." 

"This  is  to  be  final,  then?  If  we 
meet  again  we  are  to  cut  one  another 
dead  ?  " 

"  No ;  not  unless  you  desire  it«  I  take 
it  that  you  will  become  my  sister-in-law, 
and  in  that  case  it  would  be  better  that  we 
should  be  upon  speaking  terms,  wouldn't 
it?" 

"You  foresee  everything.  Yes,  no 
doubt  it  would  be  more  convenient  that 
we  should  remain  upon  speaking  terms, 
supposing  that  you  will  condescend  so  far 
as  to  speak  to  me.  You  have  been  nicely 
deceived  in  me,  have  you  not?" 

"  I  have  only  myseu  to  blame  for  that," 
he  replied  gravely. 

"What  magnanimitv!  I  should  have 
thought  that  you  woulcf  prefer  to  condemn 
me ;  that  seems  to  be  such  a  natural  and 
easy  process  with  you.  But,  after  all,  one 
reaaily  pardons  a  person  whom  one  de- 
spises." 

By  way  of  reply  he  took  up  his  hat  and 
bowed. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  ringing  the  bell. 
And  so  they  parted,  without  shaking 
hands. 

When  Beatrice  was  left  alone  she  went 
to  her  davenport,  unlocked  it,  and  took 
out  a  photograph,  which  she  had  pur- 
chased nearly  a  year  before  from  a  Kings- 
cli£E  artist.  It  represented  Brian  Segrave, 
seated  in  a  very  uncomfortable  attitude 
upon  a  sharp  rock,  behind  which  was  a 
nebulous  background,  traversed  horizon- 
tally by  some  white,  woolly  appearances, 
which,  when  you  were  told  of  it,  you  per- 
ceived to  be  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Hung 
upside  down  they  did  duty  for  the  clouds 
in  a  summer  sky,  and  haa  figured  in  one 
or  the  other  capacity  behind  the  backs  of 
most  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  Kings- 
cliff.  Beatrice  gazed  steadily  at  this  work 
of  art  for  several  minutes  before  she 
tossed  it  into  the  fire,  and  pressed  it  down 
with  the  poker  among  the  glowing  coals 
until  it  was  consumed.  Then,  with  lips 
compressed  and  her  chin  in  the  air,  she 
left  the  room  and,  mounting  the  staircase, 
knocked  at  Miss  }oy*s  door. 

"  Dear  old  Matilcla,"  she  said  on  being 
admitted,  '*  I  have  come  to  beg  your  par- 
don. I  was  cross  and  rude  to  you  to-day, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  distressed  you." 

Miss  Joy  jumped  up  and  flung  her  arms 
round  the  girl's  neck.  **  No,  no  I "  she 
exclaimed ;  "  it  was  I  who  was  too  ready 
to  take  offence.  But,  Beatrice  dear,  I 
have  been  so  unhappy  —  so  worried  I " 

"  Worried  about  what,  you  old  goose  ? 


But  I  know,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  tell 
me.  Matilda,  you  won't  throw  me  over, 
will  you,  come  what  may  ? " 

"  Never  1 "  cried  Miss  Joy  emphatically. 
"  I  don't  always  understand  you,  my  dear, 
and  I  don't  always  think  you  in  the  right ; 
but,  right  or  wrong,  I  always  love  you,  and 
always  shall." 

"  Ah,  Matilda,  that  is  a  very  foolish  and 
immoral  kind  of  friendship.  When  you 
think  a  friend  in  the  wrong  you  ought  to 
pull  a  long  face  and  straighten  your  back- 
tx)ne  and  say,  '  I  have  been  deceived  in 
you,  but  1  do  not  reproach  you.  Fare- 
well ! '  However,  I  think  I  like  the  fool- 
ish and  immoral  friends  best.  Matilda, 
what  should  you  say  to  going  up  the 
Nile  ?  " 

"  My  dear  child,  would  it  be  safe  ?  And 
—  and  would  it  fit  in  with  your  plans  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  plans ;  and  I  think  we 
should  be  sufficiently  protected  by  Mr. 
Cook  and  the  British  army  of  occupation. 
Still,  Algiers  or  Madeira  or  Cyprus  would 
suit  me  equally  well.  We  will  wait  to  see 
the  result  of  tne  preneral  election,  Matilda, 
and  then  we  will  be  off.  How  glad  I  shall 
be  to  say  good-bye  to  my  friends!  —  to 
the  wise  and  moral  ones,  I  mean." 


From  The  FortnightlT  Revi«w. 
PASCAL,  THE  SCEPTIC 

No  book,  probably,  has  had  so  curious 
a  literary  history  as  Pascal's  "  Pens^s," 
and,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  no  book  has 
been  so  dinerently  i nterpreted.  For  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  from  the  first 
edition  in  1670  to  the  celebrated  "Rap- 
port "  of  Victor  Cousin,  it  was  naturally 
considered  to  be  the  literary  expression 
of  the  dominant  convictions  of  Port  Roy- 
al. It  was  subsequently  discovered  that 
it  was*only  the  mouthpiece  of  such  medi- 
ocre thinkers  as  Etienne  Ptfrier  and  the 
Due  de  Roannez,  issued,  perhaps,  under 
the  authority  of  Antoine  Amauld  and  Ni- 
cole. By  a  curious  freak  of  fortune  it 
was  taken  up  by  Condorcet  and  Voltaire 
in  1776  and  1778,  but  it  is  only  since 
Cousin  first  restored  the  text  of  the  genu- 
ine Pascal,  which  the  Messieurs  de  Port 
Royal  had  mutilated,  transposed,  and  re- 
written, that  such  editions  as  those  of 
Faug^re  in  1844  and  Havet  Sn  1852  have 
become  possible.  And  what  sort  of  Pas- 
cal has  the  genuine  text  revealed?  a  fa- 
natic, as  Voltaire  supposed  ?  or  a  Catholic, 
as  M.  I'Abb^  Maynard  has  laboriously 
undertaken  to  prove  in  the  two  voluines 
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he  issued  in  1850?  Is  he  a  disguised 
Protestant,  as  M.  Vtnet  and  perhaps  also 
Mr.  Charles  Beard  seem  inclined  to  think, 
or  was  M.  Victor  Cousin  right  when  he 
summarily  declared  him  to  be  a  sceptic  ? 
The  controversy  is  by  no  means  yet  ex- 
tinguished, for  Pascal's  name  is  equally 
cherished  by  literature  and  theology,  and 
it  is  not  often  that  a  man  has  left  behind 
him  two  works  so  diametrically  opposed 
in  spirit  and  in  form  as  the  *^  Provincial 
Letters"  and  the  ** Thoughts."  If  the 
first  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
perfect  achievements  of  French  prose  writ- 
ing, the  second  was  only  a  somewhat  het- 
erogeneous mass  of  disjointed  aphorisms ; 
while  the  "Letters"  derive  half  their 
glory  from  their  noble  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  reason  against  ecclesiastical  dog- 
matism, the  **  Thoughts  "  are  the  gloomy 
record  of  a  mind  which  was  prepared  to 
throw  overboard  everv  kind  of  knowledge 
at  the  biddine  of  autnority,  and  to  retain 
as  elements  of  chief  value  the  three  quali- 
ties of  "  pyrrhonien,"  "e^m^tre,"  and 
**  Chretien  soumis."  "  II  Siut  avoir,"  says 
Pascal,  "ces  trois  qualitds,  pyrrhonien, 
g^om^tre,  Chretien  soumis ;  et  elles  s*ac- 
cordent,  et  se  temp^rent,  en  doutant  oii  il 
faut,  en  assurant  ou  il  faut,  en  se  soumet- 
tant  oil  il  faut." 

With  the  true  text  of  the  "  Pens^es  "  be- 
fore us,  and  with  Cousin's  report  to  the 
Academy  in  our  hands,  it  is  difficult  to 
overlook  the  obvious  scepticism  of  Pascal 
—  scepticism,  be  it  understood,  in  philos- 
ophy, not  in  religion.  Sceptic  he  appears 
at  almost  every  page,  and  all  the  more 
savagely  sceptic  because  he  thought  that 
this  was  the  only  portal  to  a  belief  in  Rev- 
elation. He  probably  had  not  studied 
much  philosophy,  certainly  not  so  much  as 
either  Amauld  or  Nicole,  for  his  talents 
la]^  rather  in  the  direction  of  geometry  and 
science,  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  express 
his  opinion  of  all  philosophy.  "  Se  moquer 
de  la  philosopbie,  c'est  \Taiment  philoso- 
pher ; "  such  is  his  decisive  phrase.  Des- 
cartes, whom  Arnauld  especially  had  in- 
troduced into  Port  Royal,  he  cannot  away 
with*  "Je  ne  puis  pardonner  k  Des- 
cartes." "  Descartes,  11  faut  dire  en  gros, 
'  Cela  se  fait  pas  figure  et  mouvement,  car 
cela  est  vrai.'  Mais  de  dire  quels,  et  com- 
poser la  machine,  cela  est  ridicule ;  car 
cela  est  inutile,  et  incertain,  et  p^nible. 
£t  quand  cela  seroit  vrai,  nous  n'estimons 
pas  que  toute  la  philosophie  vaille  une 
heure  de  peine."  The  only  true  philoso- 
phy is  the  negation  of  all  philosophy,  and 
therefore  the  only  true  philosophical  sys- 
tem is  Pyrrhonism.    "  Le  pyrrhonisme  est 


le  vrai ;  car,  apr^s  tout,  les  hommes,  avant 
J^sus-Christ,  ne  savoient  ou  ils  en  ^toient, 
ni  s'ils  ^toient  grands  ou  petits."  »*  Toute 
la  dignity  de  rhomme  est  en  la  pens^e. 
Mais  qu'est-ce  que  cette  pensde  ?  Qu'elle 
est  sotte !  "  "  Connaisse  done,  superbe, 
quel  paradoxe  vous  6tes  \  vous-m6me. 
Humiliez-vous,  raison  impuissante ;  taisez- 
vous,  nature  imbecile ! "  **  La  belle  chose 
de  crier  k  un  homme,  qui  ne  se  connjit 

Cas,  qu'il  aille  de  lui-mSme  k  Dieu !  et  la 
elle  chose  de  le  dire  k  un  homme  qui 
se  connoit!"  *'Mon  Dieu,  que  ce  sunt 
des  sots  discours  I  *  Dieu  auroit-il  fait  le 
monde  pour  le  damner?  demanderoit-il 
tant  de  gens  si  foibles?'  etc.  Pvrrho- 
nisme  est  le  remMe  k  ce  mal,  et  rabattra 
cette  vanity."  The  one  philosopher  whom 
Pascal  thoroughly  knew  was  Montaigne 
the  sceptic,  and  though  he  ventures  to 
criticise  him  here  and  there,  his  influence 
is  visible  at  every  page.  And  it  is  not 
only  thoughts  which  Pascal  borrows  from 
Montaigne,  he  uses  his  expressions.  Here 
is  a  short  list  of  words  and  phrases,  taken 
from  Montaigne's  vocabulary,  which  are 
found  in  the  "  Pens^es."  Montaigne  had 
written,  "Le  seul  moyen  que  je  prends 
pour  rabattre  cette  f r^ntfsie.'  Pascal  uses 
the  word  in  the  sentence  quoted  above: 
"  Pyrrhonisme  rabattra  cette  vanity."  Pas- 
cal says,  "  Les  enfants  qui  s'efiErayent  du 
visage  qu'ils  ont  harbouilU ;^'*  and  Mon- 
taigne, "  Les  enfants  qui  s'effrayent  de  ce 
m^me  visage  qu'ils  ont  barbouili^  "  "  Le 
noeud  de  notre  condition  prend  des  replis," 
in  Pascal,  is  taken  bodily  from  Mon- 
taigne's "Ce  devroit  fttre  un  noeud  pre- 
nant  ses  replis."  The  expression  *•  avoir 
des  prises  'is  common  to  the  two  writers. 
Montaigne  had  written,  "  Si  les  prises  hu- 
maines  ^taient  assez  capables  pour  saisir 
la  \€x\x€ ; "  and  Pascal  repeats,  "  Voyons 
si  elle  a  quelques  forces  et  quelques  prises 
capables  de  saisir  la  v^ritd.''  Other  char- 
acteristic phrases  are  used  by  both :  for 
instance,  the  verb  "  couvrir"  in  the  sense 
of  "  conceal ; "  "  Gagner  sur  moi,  sur  lui," 
in  the  sense  of  "  induce ; "  "  rapporter  k," 
in  the  sense  of  "  avoir  rapport  k ; "  "  ten- 
du,"  in  the  sense  of  "  prolonged ;  "  and 
"  transi,"  in  the  sense  of  "  transported." 
Here,  too,  is  a  curious  instance.  Pascal 
wrote,  "Un  corps  qui  nous  a^grave  et 
nous  abaisse  vers  la  terre;"  apparently 
quoting  Horace :  "  Corpus  animum  .  .  . 
pragravat  atque  affiigit,"  but  only  do- 
ing so  in  the  form  in  which  Montaigne 
quotes  him  :  "  Corruptibile  corpus  aggra- 
vat  animam."  But  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant case  is  the  employment  of  the 
word  "  ab6tir,"  in  Pascal's  celebrated  ar- 
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gument  of  "  taking  the  odds  "  as  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  God :  **  Cela 
vous  fera  croire  et  vous  abdtira."  Mon- 
taigne had  already  said,  **I1  faut  nous 
abestir  pour  nous  assagir." 

The  argument  itself,  from  which  these 
last  words  are  taken,  is  so  astounding, 
both  in  conception  and  expression,  that 
to  most  religious  minds  it  has  appeared 
little  short  of  profane.  Yet  it  is,  after  all, 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  attitude  of  a 
man  who  starts  with  the  belief  that  all 
human  reason  and  natural  understanding 
are,  owing  to  the  fall,  incurably  diseased 
and  unprofitable.  It  is  certamly  rather 
more  daring  in  expression,  but  also  more 
logical  than  the  language  which  a  Jesuit 
or  a  Calvinist  would  allow  himself,  and 
the  humeur  houillante  which  his  sister 
Jacqueline  found  in  Pascal,  explains  much 
of  the  passionatejntensity  of  the  phrases. 
If  human  reason  be  corrupt  at  its  core, 
there  can  be  of  course  no  natural  theol- 
ogy, and  no  rational  proof  of  God's  exist- 
ence. Pascal  is  very  explicit  on  this 
point.  "  I  shall  not  attempt,"  he  says,  **  to 
prove  by  natural  reasons  either  the  exist- 
ence of  God  or  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  or  anything  else  of  the  like  charac- 
ter; not  only  because  I  should  not  feel 
myself  capable  of  finding  anything  in  na- 
ture whereby  to  convince  hardened  athe- 
ists, but  also  because  such  knowledge, 
without  Jesus  Christ,  is  useless  and  ster 
ile.  It  is  remarkable/'  he  proceeds,  *'  that 
no  canonical  author  has  ever  made  use  of 
nature  to  prove  God.  They  must  have 
been  cleverer  than  the  cleverest  men  who 
have  succeeded  them,  for  the  latter  have 
all  made  this  attempt."  **  £h  quoi !  ne 
dites-vous  pas  vous-mdme  que  le  ciel  et  les 
oiseaux  prouvent  Dieu  ?  Non.  £t  votre 
religion  ne  le  dit-elle  pas  ?  Non.  Car  en- 
core que  cela  est  vrai  en  un  sens  pour 
quelques  &mes  k  qui  Dieu  donne  cette 
lumiere,  ntfanmoins  cela  est  faux  k  regard 
de  la  plupart."  It  is  perhaps  a  little  as- 
tonishing that  Pascal  should  have  read  his 
Bible  to  such  little  effect.  The  Psalmist, 
at  all  events,  thought  that  the  heavens 
were  telling  the  glory  of  God,  and  St. 
Paul  declared  in  nis  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, that  God  had  made  himself  known 
by  his  works  since  the  creation  of  the 
world.  But  Pascal  was  more  versed  in 
St.  Augustine  and  Jansen  than  in  the 
Scriptures.  To  him  there  was  no  natural 
proof  cf  God,  for  without  God's  special 
grace  man's  understanding  and  will  were 
alike  incapable.  Hence,  so  far  as  reason 
was  concerned,  there  was  no  greater  likeli- 
hood of  God's  existence  than  of  his  non- 


existence ;  **  the  odds,"  as  he  says,  "  were 
even."  But  if  the  question  be  one  not  of 
reason,  but  of  interest,  there  was  a  clear 
preponderance  of  advantage  on  the  side 
of  belief.  Even  if  God  did  not  exist,  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  believing  him  to  ex* 
ist;  but  if  he  did  exist,  how  perilous  ia 
the  future  might  be  disbelief !  It  might 
make  all  the  difference  between  happiness 
and  damnation.  On  the  ground  of  self* 
interest,  therefore,  as  reason  was  neutral, 
it  was  clearly  better  to  believe.  "  Et  ainsi 
notre  proposition  est  dans  une  force  ia* 
finie,  qnand  il  y  a  le  fini  k  hasarder  k  un 
jeu  oii  il  y  a  pareils  basards  de  gain  que 
de  perte,  et  I'infini  k  gagner.  Cela  est 
d^monstratif ;  si  les  hommes  sont  capa- 
bles  de  quelques  v^ritrfs,  celle-lk  Test.** 
**  Je  le  confesse,"  answers  Pascal's  imagi- 
nary interlecutor,  **je  I'avoue;  mais  ea- 
core  n'y  a-til  point  moyen  de  voir  le 
dessous  du  jeur  Qui,  I'Ecriture.  Mais 
j'ai  les  mains  li^s  et  la  bouche  muette ; 
on  me  force  k  parier,  et  je  ne  suis  pas  en 
liberty ;  je  suis  fais  d'une  telle  sorte  que 
je  ne  puis  croire.  Que  voulez-vous  done 
oue  je  fasse?"  Pascal  can  onlv  repW 
tnat  he  must  do  as  others  in  the  like  di& 
culty  have  done,  take  sacred  water  and 
have  masses  said.  **  Naturellement  m6me 
cela  vous  fera  croire  et  vous  ab^tira-* 
mais  c'est  ce  que  je  crains  —  et  pourquoi  ? 
qu'avez-vous  k  perdre  ?  "  Such  is  this  ap- 
palling argument  in  all  its  naked  appeal  to 
expediencv.  It  has  often  been  doubted 
whether  all  the  hermit's  excessive  anxiety 
about  his  own  soul  was  not  a  rather  coarse 
form  of  selfishness.  Here,  at  all  events, 
a  selfish  system  is  reinforced  by  the  appro- 
priate arguments  of  a  more  than  cool  self- 
love.  Meanwhile,  however  consistent 
Pascal's  treatment  of  these  (questions  may 
be  with  his  Jansenism  and  his  devotion  to 
Montaigne,  there  occur  obvious  difficul- 
ties in  comprehending  his  scheme.  If 
there  is  no  natural  light  of  reason  in  men, 
if  all  purely  human  understanding  and 
virtue  are  alike  vitiated  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  why  write  a  book 
on  Christian  evidences  at  all  ?  Yet  that 
such  was  the  intention  of  the  "  Pens^s  "  is 
open  to  no  doubt.  The  miracle  performed 
on  Marguerite  Pdrier,  Pascal's  niece,  the 
so-called  miracle  of  the  holy  thorn,  in- 
spired Pascal  with  the  idea  of  writing  a 
work  which  should  convince  the  world  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  If  the  world 
could  not  apart  from  the  grace  of  God, 
which  was  ex  hypothesi  absent,  have  any 
natural  understanding,  the  value  of  Pas- 
cal's "  Pens^es  would  be  infinitesimaL 
Or  again,  how  could,  on  Pascal's   own 
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showing,  a  revelation  of  God  to  men  be 
possible  ?  **  Parlons  suivant  les  lumi^res 
naturelles.  S*il  y  a  un  Dieu,  il  est  infi- 
niroent  incomprehensible,  puisque  n'ayant 
ni  parties  ni  bornes,  il  n*a  nul  rapport  2l 
nous."  But  if  God  has  no  relation  to  men 
bow  can  he  reveal  himself  to  men  ?  Either 
the  revelation  is  a  fact,  and  then  God 
must  have  some  relation  to  men's  faculties, 
or  else  it  is  not  a  fact  and  then  the  whole 
of  Pascal's  reconstruction  of  Christianity 
on  the  foundation  of  philosophical  scepti- 
cism falls  to  the  ground.  But  it  is  use- 
less to  argue  with  Pascal  in  the  mood  in 
which  he  wrote  the  "  Pens^es."  It  is  more 
instructive  to  see  how  wide  is  the  inter- 
val which  separates  the  writer  of  these 
thoughts  from  the  immortal  author  of  the 
"Provincial  Letters."  Could  the  aim  of 
the  earlier  work  be  better  described  than 
as  the  defence  of  reason  against  ecclesias- 
tical pretensions  ?  What  meant  the  scath- 
ing ridicule  of  'Me  pouvoir  prochain  "  and 
"&gr^c  suffisante  "  except  to  discredit 
that  system  of  authoritative  belief  which 
was  supported  by  the  Jesuits?  What 
doctrine  could  the  advocate  of  Port  Royal 
find  more  damaging  to  morality  than 
**probabilism  "  and  casuistry  ?  Yet  here 
is  Pascal  himself  urging  arguments  of 
probabilism,  and  fighting  the  battle  of 
those  very  Jesuits  on  whom  he  had  before 
poured  the  righteous  vials  of  his  wrath. 
May  a  man  use  his  private  judgment,  and 
decide  by  the  light  of  the  common  under- 
standing, whether  truth  be  on  this  side  or 
that  ?  No ;  he  must  lower  the  colors  of 
reason  before  authority:  '*pour  nous  as- 
sagir,  il  faut  nous  abestir,  with  a  sure 
confidence  that  we  have,  as  Pascal  says, 
"nothing  to  lose."  There  was  a  Bishop 
of  Avranches,  one  Huet,  who  adopts  the 
precise  attitude  of  Pascal,  both  in  his  at- 
tack on  Cartesianism  and  in  his  recom- 
mendation of  scepticism ;  but  he  was  the 
friend  of  the  Jesuits,  served  them  all  his 
life,  and  died  in  their  communion.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  '*  Censure  de  la  Phi- 
losophie  Cart^sienne, "  and  still  more  of  a 
**  Traits  Philosophique  de  la  Foiblesse  de 
PEsprit  Humain,"  in  which  he  declares, 
after  the  manner  of  Pascal's  **  Le  pyrrho- 
nisme  c'est  le  vrai,"  that  '*les  sceptiques 
sont  les  seuls  qui  m^ritent  le  nom  de  phi- 
losophes."  And  Cousin  has  remarked  that 
while  none  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ever  mention  Pas- 
cal's ^  Pens^es,"  a  warm  recommendation 
comes  from  the  school  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld. Madame  de  Lafayette,  who  speaks 
as  the  secretary  of  the  author  of  the 
**Mazimes,"   declared,   ^'C'est    m^chant 


signe  pour  ceux  qui  ne  goAteront  pas  ce 
livre."  Huet  and  La  Rochefoucauld,  the 
Jesuits  and  the  egoists,  such  are  Pascal's 
new-found  allies.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Nicole,  the  moralist  of  Port  Royal,  though 
he  warmly  co-operated  in  the  "  Provincial 
Letters,"  could  not  conceal  his  dislike  for 
the  '*  Thoughts,"  and  that  Arnauld,  the 
Port-Royalist  philosopher,  "Arnauld,  le 

fraud  Arnauld,  as  even  Boileau  describes 
im,  should  have  done  his  best  to  erase 
from  Pascal's  posthumous  work  its  scep- 
tical tendencies.  Speaking  of  Pascals 
remarks  on  justice,  which  were  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  Montaiene,  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  M.  Purler,  **Pour  vous  parler 
franchement,  je  crois  que  cet  endroit  est 
insoutenable.  A  modern  reader,  who  is 
not  too  much  blinded  by  the  well-merited 
glory  of  the  "  Provincial  Letters,"  finds 
more  passages  than  one  which  are  *Mnsou- 
tenables." 

If  Pascal  be  compared  with  the  other 
heroes  of  Port  Royal,  who  were  either  his 
contemporaries  or  immediate  predecessors 
—  St.  Cyran,  Singlin,  Arnauld,  Nicole,  De 
Sa^i  —  it  will  be  seen  how  different  from 
theirs  are  both  his  character  and  his  posi- 
tion. Singlin  and  De  Sa^i  were  the  great 
confessors  of  Port  Royal,  men  w-hose 
sweetness  and  sincerity  made  them  noble, 
but  who  had  towards  culture  and  enlight- 
enment either  a  neutral  or  a  repellant  atti- 
tude. De  Sa^i  and  Pascal  were  indeed 
united  in  one  point,  a  common  dislike  to 
Descartes,  but  were  alike  in  little  else, 
According  to  De  Sa^i,  Descartes  was  in 
relation  to  Aristotle  as  a  robber  who  killed 
another  robber  and  took  off  his  spoils,  and 
perhaps  it  was  in  some  measure  due  to  De 
Sagi,  whose  task  it  was  to  teach  Pascal 
*'m^priser  les  sciences,"  that  his  pupil 
wrote,  **Je  ne  puis  pardonner  h  Des- 
cartes." But  Pascal,  whose  early  training 
in  science  distinguished  him  from  these 
clerics,  outran  them  also  in  dogmatic  zeal 
and  polemical  ability.  Arnauld  and  Ni- 
cole, on  the  other  hand,  were  men  of 
much  broader  judgment  and  tolerant  good 
sense  than  the  author  of  the  '^  Pensees." 
Both  were  opposed  to  him  on  the  capital 
question  of  signing  the  formulary,  desir- 
ing for  the  sake  of  peace  to  acquiesce  in 
the  wishes  of  their  ecclesiastical  superi- 
ors, while  Pascal  and  his  sister  Jacqueline 
were  for  obstinate  refusal.  Both  Nicole 
and  Arnauld,  again,  were  imbued  with 
Cartesianism ;  the  Port  Royal  logic  which 
they  wrote  in  common  being  a  practical 
exposition  of  some  of  the  principles  of 
Descartes.  And  in  the  matter  of  scepti- 
cism and  the  Pyrrhonists  they  were  equally 
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decided  in  their  opposition  to  Pascal  and 
Montaigne.  *•  Le  pyrrhonisme,**  wrote  Ni- 
cole, **n'est  pas  u'ne  secte  de  gens  qui 
soient  persuades  de  ce  quails  disent,  mais 
c'est  une  secte  de  menteurs."  Neither 
Nicole  nor  Arnauld  were,  in  fact,  fanatics ; 
and  Nicole,  who  had  never  come  under 
the  influence  of  St.  Cyran,  even  went  so 
far  as  to  substitute  a  theory  of  general 
grace  for  the  special  and  peculiar  grace  of 
the  Jansenists.  Here  Arnauld  could  not 
follow.  In  anvthing  which  touched  on 
the  authority  oi  Jansen  he  was  unalterably 
firm  in  his  attachment  to  his  master,  the 
great  St.  Cyran.  H  there  was  one  man 
who  ruined  Port  Royal  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  world  it  was  St.  Cyran.  With- 
out him  Port  Royal  would  not  have  been 
famous,  but  it  would  have  been  safe.  It 
was  he  who,  owing  to  his  friendship  with 
Cornelius  Jansen,  forced  upon  the  Cis- 
tercian monastery  the  doctrines  of  the 
'*  Augustinus,"  which  afterwards  led  to 
the  expulsion  of  Arnauld  fr6m  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  formed  the  immediate  occasion 
for  the  ••  Provincial  Letters.  St.  Cyran 
was  at  once  a  theologian  and  a  great  ruler 
of  men.  He  wrote  &)oks  which  were  the 
talk  of  his  age,  and  Richelieu  once  pointed 
him  out  as  **the  most  learned  man  in 
Europe."  With  his  rare  force  of  character 
he  had  also  the  power  both  to  select  the 
right  men  for  his  purpose  and  mould  them 
as  he  would.  It  was  he  who  saw  the  value 
of  those  two  great  engines  of  influence, 
education  and  the  confessional;  for  he 
was  the  real  author  of  the  Port  Royal 
schools,  and  through  the  mouth  of  Singlin 
and  De  Sa^i  he  ruled  over  the  consciences 
of  the  sisters  and  the  penitents,  even 
from  the  depths  of  his  prison  at  Vin- 
cennes.  His  was  the  power  and  range  of 
a  great  intellectual  character,  while  Pas- 
cars  strength  lay  rather  in  the  narrow  in- 
tensity of  his  emotions. 

The  key-note  to  Pascal*s  character  is 
seen  by  his  sister,  when  she  refers  to  his 
humeur  bouillante.  It  was  the  passionate 
keenness  of  his  disposition  which  explains 
at  once  his  success  and  his  failure.  In 
the  earlier  stage  of  his  life,  when  he  was 
full  of  scientific  tastes  and  predilections, 
there  was  nothing  which  he  took  up  which 
he  did  not  carry  out  with  singular  neatness 
and  precision.'  Without  the  assistance  of 
Euclid,  he  worked  out  for  himself  £uclid*s 
propositions.  His  experiments  on  the 
Puy  de  Ddme  formed  the  exact  proof  that 
was  wanting  to  establish  the  tact  of  at- 
mospheric pressure.  He  astonishes  his 
age  by  inventing  a  calculating^  machine, 
and  distances  all  other  competitors  in  the 


rapidity  and  completeness  of  his  theorjr 
of  the  cvcloid.  When  he  turns  from  sci- 
ence to  literature,  there  is  the  same  ori^- 
nality,  the  same  triumphant  and  rapid 
footstep,  the  same  brilliance  of  result. 
He  has  not  got  the  constructive  and  com- 
prehensive mind  of  Descartes  nor  the 
erudition  of  Arnauld;  but  though  be  is 
the  author  of  no  system,  his  "  Provincial 
Letters"  —  both  in  the  exquisite  raillery 
of  the  earlier  ones  and  tne  passionate 
rhetoric  of  the  later — mark  an  era  in  the 
history  of  French  prose  and  world-litera- 
ture. But  this  intensity  and  keenness  of 
character  equally  account  for  other  traits 
in  Pascal,  wnich  are  not  so  amiable  or  so 
helpful  to  the  world.  They  explain  bis 
sudden  changes  of  life,  his  narrow  enthu- 
siasms, his  wild  fanaticism,  his  almost 
splendid  wrong-headedness.  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  Descartes  suggested 
to  Pascal  the  experiment  on  the  Puy  de 
Ddme  in  1648,  or  whether  the  idea  was 
wholly  Pascars  own.  But  when  a  letter 
from  Descartes  is  shown  to  Pascal  by 
Carcavi  the  mathematician,  claiming  the 
originality  of  the  idea,  Pascal  is  outraged, 
affects  first  to  despise,  the  letter,  and  tnea 
anerilv  denies  its  truth.  Yet  both  Baillet 
and  Montucla,  the  first  in  his  life  of  Des- 
cartes, the  second  in  his  "  Histoire  des 
Math^matiques,"  appear  to  prove  that  Pas- 
cal was  anything  but  just  to  his  predeces- 
sor. When  in  1646  his  father  brings  him 
into  contact  for  the  first  time  with  Port 
Royalist  teachers,  it  is  Pascal  whose  young 
religious  ardor  serves  to  convert  not  only 
himself  but  his  sister  Jacqueline  slsd. 
Jacqueline,  indeed,  affords  many  points  of 
similarity  with  her  brother;  she  has  the 
same  ardent  zeal,  the  same  inflexible  devo* 
tion  to  that  cause  which  she  has  once 
espoused.  But  this  passionate  sensibility 
to  new  ideas  perhaps  is  more  often  found 
in  women  than  in  men,  and  in  Pascal  him- 
self the  ^usty  violence  of  his  temperament 
often  strikes  one  as  feminine.  The  wom- 
en, too,  of  Port  Ro3ral  were  at  least  the 
equal  of  the  men,  and  La  M^re  Angelique 
and  Jacqueline  were  hardly  surpassed  oy 
Arnauld  or  Pascal  himsell.  Yetjacoue- 
line  is,  at  all  events,  more  consistent  tnan 
her  brother.  When  once  she  is  converted 
through  her  brother*s  instrumentality,  she 
does  not  waver  again,  but  carries  through 
her  decision  to  join  the  nuns  even  in  the 
teeth  of  the  opposition  of  both  her  father 
Etienne  and  her  brother  Blaise.  But  she 
has  to  bewail  the  comparative  changeable- 
ness  of  the  very  man  who  first  led  her  to 
become  dead  to  the  world,  and  when  Pas- 
cal finally  joined  Port  Royal  in  1654,  she 
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bad  alreadv  been  for  some  years  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  monastery.  From  1652  to 
nearly  the  end  of  1654,  there  is  an  interval 
of  some  two  years  and  a  half,  during  which 
Blaise  Pascal  has  apparently  forgotten  his 
religious  fervor,  and  has  after  the  death 
of  bis  father  become  master  of  his  own 
fortunes  and  entered  the  gay  world  of 
Paris.  How  was  that  interval  spent  ?  It 
is  difficult  to  say.  He  was  certainly  known 
in  the  salons  ot  the  capital,  and  probably 
figured  in  the  assemblies  of  Madame  de 
Sabl^,  Madame  de  Lafayette,  and  Madame 
de  Longueville;  and  to  the  Port  Royal 
ascetics  he  appeared  indubitably  as  a 
worldling.  Once  launched  in  the  gaieties 
of  Paris,  his  keen  ardor  probably  led  him 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity  in  amusements 
which  might  be  indiscreet  and  were  cer- 
tainly unedifying.  We  are  not  without 
positive  evidence  on  this  point  To  this 
period  belongs  that  curious  fragment 
which  Cousin  discovered,  the  '*  Discours 
sur  les  Passions  de  TAmour,"  and  though 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  Pascal  in  Ipve,  yet 
Faugire  has  not  hesitated  to  suggest  tnat 
the  object  of  his  affection  was  the  sister 
of  bis  friend  the  Due  de  Roannez.  A 
somewhat  dubious  confirmation  of  Pas- 
cal's weaknesses  is  furnished  by  the  me- 
moirs of  FMchier  cited  by  M.  Gonod.  It 
appears  that  a  certain  lady,  **  qui  ^tait  la 
Sapho  du  pays,''  was  to  be  found  at  Clar- 
mont,  and  that  '*  M.  Pascal,  qui  s'est  de- 
pais  acquis  tant  de  reputation,  et  un  autre 
savant,  ^taient  continuellement  aupr^s  de 
cette  belle  savante."  But  perhaps  it  is 
more  charitable  to  suppose  that  this  amor- 
ous personage  is  not  the  same  as  our  hero 
of  the  humeur  bouillanU. 

Then  succeeds  that  memorable  change, 
called  by  his  historians  his  second  conver- 
sion, in  the  latter  part  of  1654,  from  which 
date  Pascal  is  forever  lost  to  science  and 
to  the  world,  and  forever  won  for  theology 
and  the  Church.  It  is  prefaced  by  two 
events ;  first  the  accident  at  the  Pont  de 
Neuilly,  when  Pascal,  driving  in  a  car- 
riage, sees  his  horses  precipitated  into 
the  river,  while  he  is  himself  preserved 
through  the  providential  breakfng  of  the 
traces;  second,  the  experiences  of  the 
niffbt  of  Monday,  November  23rd,  1654. 
AUer  Pascal's  death  a  servant  discovered 
in  his  waistcoat  a  little  parcel  which  had 
been  evidently  worn,  stitched  up  in  his 
clothes,  from  day  to  day.  The  parcel 
contained  two  copies,  one  on  parchment 
the  other  written  on  paper,  of  a  marvellous 
document  relating  a  vision  or  series  of 
visions  which  had  happened  to  him  from 
ia30  p.  M.  to  12.30  p.  M.  on  the  night  in 
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question.  The  document  begins  with  the 
mvsterious  word  "  Feu  "  and  contains  the 
following  significant  phrases  among  many 
others,  which  are  of  highly  mystical  im- 
port: **Dieu  d'Abraham,  Dieu  d'Isaac, 
Dieu  de  Jacob;  non  des  philosophes  et 
des  savans.  Certitude,  certitude,  senti- 
mens,  vue,  joie,  paix.  Oubli  du  monde,  et 
de  tout  hormis  Dieu.  Reconciliation  to- 
tale  et  douce.  Soumission  totale  k  Jesus- 
Christ  et  k  mon  directeur."  This  is  the 
so-called  *' amulet "  of  Pascal.  Amulet  it 
was  not,  but  rather  the  record  of  some 
singular  and  awful  experiences  which  Pas- 
cal wished  forever  to  remember.  What- 
ever view  we  may  take  of  it,  it  is  certain 
that  it  marks  the  turning-point  in  his  life. 
Henceforth,  the  adieux  nad  been  said  to 
the  'society  of  Paris,  and  to  the  love  of 
science,  and  the  new  life  begins  at  Port 
Royal ;  the  new  life  of  monkish  seclusion 
and  fanatical  austerity.  To  the  God,  not 
of  philosophers  and  scientists,  but  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  penitent 
turns.  And  he  carries  even  into  the 
changed  conditions  the  wonted  eagerness, 
the  same  passionate  zeal,  the  old  humeur 
bouillante.  He  will  outdo  all  others  in 
the  ardor  of  his  converted  zeal.  Amauld 
might  study  Descartes,  but  for  himself  he 
could  not  forgive  him.  De  Saci  might 
turn  aside  from  knowledge  ana  philos- 
ophy ;  Pascal  will  trample  them  under  his 
feet.  Let  others  make  terms  if  they  will 
with  the  Jesuits,  he  will  expose  all  their 
casuistical  chicanery  and  perverted  mor- 
als. Nicole  might  wish  the  formulary  to 
be  signed,  but  Pascal  and  Jacqueline  will 
stand  out  alone.  Pascal  himself  fainted 
away  at  the  idea  of  any  proposed  compro- 
mise with  the  enemies  of  Jansenism ;  and 
poor  Jacqueline,  signing  at  last  the  de- 
tested document  with  grave  doubts  and 
fears,  dies  shortly  after  of  a  broken  heart. 
No  one  shall  exceed  Pascal  as  a  zealot  and 
a  fanatic  His  stormy  vehemence  of  sac- 
rifice shall  include  toe  sacrifice  alike  of 
philosoph)r  and  of  himself. 

Rarely,  indeed,  has  there  been  such  a 
zealot.  The  "  Pens^es  "  remain  as  the 
chief  witness  of  the  fact.  But  there  are 
other  evidences  beside.  His  sister  had  to 
expostulate  with  him  on  his  neglect  of  his 
ablutions  and  to  remind  him  tliat  godli- 
ness did  not  necessarily  mean  unclean- 
ness.  When  he  was  during  he  wanted  to 
be  carried  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Incura- 
bles to  die  among  the  poor.  After  he 
was  dead,  it  was  found  that  he  carried  an 
iron  girdle  with  spikes  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  pressine  to  his  side  when  he 
felt  anything   which  his  sensitive  mind 
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could  call  a  temptation.  And  mark  the 
almost  savage  fanaticism  towards  the  or- 
dinary feelings  of  humanity.  See  how  he 
speaks  of  comedy  in  the  very  age  which 
saw  the  triumphs  of  Moliftre.  "Tons  les 
grands  divertissements  sont  dang^reux 
pour  la  vie  chr^tienne;  mais  entre  tous 
ceux  que  le  monde  a  inventus,  il  n^y  en  a 
point  qui  soit  plus  k  craindreque  la  comd- 
die.  C'est  une  representation  si  natu- 
relle  et  si  delicate  des  passions,  qu^elle  les 
toeut  et  les  fait  nattre  dans  notre  coeur, 
et  surtout  celle  de  Tamour,"  How  far  we 
seem  to  be  from  Aristotle's  appreciation 
of  traeedy ;  how  far,  indeed,  from  Pascal's 
own  discourse  on  love!  But  worse  re- 
mains. He  tells  his  married  sister,  Gil- 
berte  P^rier,  that  she  ought  not  to  caress 
her  own  children  or  suffer  them  to  csh-ess 
her. .  When  the  question  was  raised  of 
marrying  one  of  his  nieces,  he  even  ven- 
tures to  say  that  ^'  the  married  state  is  no 
better  than  paganism  in  the  eyes  of  God ; 
to  contrive  this  poor  child's  marriage  is  a 
kind  of  homicide,  nay,  Deicide,  m  her 
person."  He  will  try  even  to  exclude  all 
numan  affection.  **Le  vrai  et  unique 
vcrtu,"  he  cries,  **  est  done  de  se  hair.  II 
est  injuste  qu'on  s'attache  2l  moi,  quoi- 
qu'on  le  fasse  avec  plaisir  et  volontaire- 
ment.  }e  tromperois  ceux  2l  qui  j'en  ferois 
nattre  le  dtfsir;  car  je  ne  suis  la  fin  de 
personne,  et  n'ai  pas  de  quoi  les  satis- 
faire." 

Yet  the  great  heart  of  humanity  is 
greater  than  that  of  Pascal ;  and,  despite 
his  disapproval,  it  can  find  in  him  some- 
thing to  love.  Vigor,  enthusiasm,  devo- 
tion, such  qualities  we  can  admire;  but 
there  is  enough  in  him  of  the  common 
warmth  of  human  feeling  even  to  win  our 
tears.  Madame  P^rier  tells  us  that  as  he 
was  returning  one  day  from  mass  at  St. 
Sulpice,  he  was  met  by  a  young  eirl  about 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  very  beautiful, 
who  asked  an  alms.  He  was  touched  to 
see  the  girl  exposed  to  such  obvious  dan- 
ger, and  asked  her  who  she  was.  H  ving 
learned  that  her  father  was  dead  and  that 
her  mother  had  been  taken  to  the  Hdtel 
Dieu  that  very  day,  he  thought  that  God 
had  sent  her  to  him  as  soon  as  she  was  in 
want ;  so  without  delay  he  took  her  to  the 
seminary,  and  put  her  into  the  hands  of 
a  good  priest,  to  whom  he  gave  money, 
and  whom  he  be^ed  to  take  care  of  her 
and  to  place  her  in  some  situation  where, 
on  account  of  her  youth,  she  might  have 
good  advice  and  be  safe.  And  to  assist 
him  in  his  care,  he  said  that  he  would 
send  next  day  a  woman  to  buy  clothes  for 
her,  and  all  that  might  be  necessary  to 


enable  her  to  go  to  service.  The  ecclesi- 
astic wished  to  know  the  name  of  him  who 
was  doing  this  charitable  act :  "  for,"  SSiid 
he,  "  I  thmk  it  is  so  noble  that  I  cannot 
suffer  it  to  remain  in  obscurity."  Such 
an  act  is  worth  a  good  many  "  Pens^es." 

W.  L.  Courtney. 


From  Chamber^  JoaniaL 
RICHARD  CABLE, 

THE   LIGHTSHIPl^AN. 

by  tms  authok  of  **  mshalam."  **  john  hnswo^" 
"court  royal,"  btc. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 
SEVEN  RED  WINDOWS. 

A  CURIOUS  sight  it  was  to  see  Cable 
breaking  stones  on  an  early  summer  day, 
with  his  children  about  him,  sitting  on  the 
heap,  playing  in  the  road,  crouching  into 
the  hedge,  and  at  noon  clustering  round 
him  whilst  he  divided  among  them  the  cold 
potato  pasty  that  constituted  the  family 
dinner.    Hut  it  was  on  Saturday  only  that 
this  little  conclave  assembled,  when  there 
was  no  school.    On  all  other  davs  the 
elder  children  were  learning  their  letters 
and   the   art  of  sewing  in  the  national 
school.     The  winter  had  passed  hardly 
for  Richard  Cable,  and  for  his  mother, 
who  had  become    infirm  with  age   and 
trouble.    She  did  not  complain ;  but  her 
face  was  paler  and  more  sharp  in  feature, 
her  movements  were  less  rapid,  her  hair 
had  become  grayer.  A  tree  ill  bears  trans- 
plantation, and  Bessie  had  been  uprooted 
from  a  comfortable  home,  from  associa- 
tions sad,  painful,  and  yet  cherished  as 
associations,  and  carried  away  to  a  strange 
corner  of  Britain,  where  she  was  subjected 
to  hardships  to  which  she  was  unaccus- 
tomed.   The  work  Richard  got  was  not 
such  as  to  bring  in  much  pay,  and  it  was 
not  work  for  an  able-bodied  man.    Some- 
times he  sat  on  the  side  of  the  road  against 
the  hedge  and  broke  stones  with  a  long 
hammer ;  at  others  he  hobbled  about  the 
road  scra{>ing  it  and  cleaning  the  water- 
runlets.     He  got  very  wet  over  his  work, 
and  then  rheumatism  made  itself  felt  la 
his  weak  thigh. 

One  consideration  troubled  Richard 
Cable  ni^ht  and  day,  and  the  trouble  grew 
as  the  children  oldened.  How  could  the 
cottage  be  made  to  accommodate  them  all 
when  they  were  grown  up?  How  could 
his  scanty  earnings  be  made  to  sostain 
the  whole  family  when  the  children  were 
I  young  women  and  exacted  more  of  him  ? 
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Would  he  be  constrained  to  send  his 
daughters  into  service?  The  notion 
galled  him.  He  racked  his  brains  to  dis- 
cover  what  situations  would  be  suitable  for 
them,  and  how  they  could  be  guarded  from 
harm  when  in  them,  away  from  their 
grandmother's  watchful  eye  and  his  pro- 
tecting arm.  He  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  his  darlings  separated  from 
himself  and  from  one  another,  dispersed 
among  farmhouses,  surrounded  by  coarse 
associates,  bearing  loose  talk,  seeing  un- 
becoming sights.  He  dreamed  of  his 
Mary  or  nis  Martha  or  Effie  in  such  asso- 
ciations, and  woke,  flinging  his  arms 
about,  crying  out,  leaping  from  his  bed  to 
throttle  those  who  thus  offended  his  little 
ones. 

As  he  sat  breaking  stones,  sometimes 
the  mica  in  the  stones  glittered  in  the  sun ; 
he  wondered  whether  he  should  chance  on 
a  nugget  of  gold  or  a  thread  of  silver,  and 
so  make  his  fortune.  But  such  an  idea, 
when  it  rose,  embittered  him  the  more. 
No;  there  was  no  chance  of  his  finding 
gold  thus;  for  that,  he  must  go  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  that  he  could  not  do,  because 
he  might  not  leave  his  helpless  children. 
Silver !  If  he  lit  on  a  vein,  what  would  it 
profit  him?  Others  would  enter  in  and 
quarry  the  precious  metal ;  the  mining 
captain,  the  men,  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
the  shareholders,  would  reap  the  silver; 
not  a  coin  minted  out  of  it  would  come  to 
bis  pocket  who  discovered  the  lode. 

All  at  once  Richard  Cable  left  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Kerian  and  attended  the 
Wesleyan  meeting-house.  What  was  his 
reason?  It  was  no  other  than  this:  The 
rector  had  a  large  family,  growing  up; 
they  sat  in  a  pew  near  the  beautiful  old 
carved  and  gilt  oak  screen;  and  Cable 
could  not  endure  to  see  them  there  on 
Sunday,  and  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a 
pastor  who  was  able  to  retain  his  eldest 
daughter,  aged  twenty-three,  in  the  par- 
sons^e  ;  also  his  second,  aged  twenty ;  and 
his  third,  aged  eighteen.  Why  should  the 
rector  be  thus  privileged,  and  he  himself 
be  without  the  means  of  making  a  home 
for  his  children  when  they  were  grown  up  ? 
The  ways  of  Providence  were  not  equal. 
He  gave  up  going  to  chapel  after  a  few 
monms,  because  he  was  at  war  with  Prov- 
idence, after  which  the  chapel  was  named. 
He  beat  the  stones  to  pieces  with  a  vin- 
dictive hate,  as  though  he  were  breaking 
up  the  social  order  and  reducing  all  men 
to  one  size  and  ruggedness.  The  farmer 
who  was  principal  shareholder  and  main- 
stay of  Providence  Chapel  had  built  him- 


self a  new  house.  Why  should  he  be 
capable  of  adding  three  new  rooms  to  his 
dwelling,  and  he,  Dicky  Cable,  be  unable 
to  enlarge  his  cob  cottage  without  en- 
croaching on  his  garden  ? 

Then  his  mind  turned  back  to  Hanford. 
He  thought  of  the  Hall  that  might  have 
been  his,  had  Gabriel  Gotham  behaved 
rightly  to  his  mother.  He  knew  that  Jiouse 
well  now,  and  he  took  a  grim  pleasure  in 
considering  how  he  would  have  disposed 
of  the  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
dear  ones.  The  little,  rose  room,  that 
would  have  done  for  the  twins  ;  and  Mary, 
sweet  Mary,  should  have  had  the  blue 
room  looking  out  on  the  terrace,  with  the 
window  over  the  door.  The  yellow  room 
would  have  gone  to  his  mother  and  baby 
Bessie.  Lettice  and  Susie  could  have 
revelled  in  the  lavender  room,  so  called 
because  it  always  smelt  of  lavender.  How 
happy  the  children  would  have  been  there ! 
How  sweet  would  have  been  the  sound  of 
their  voices  as  they  played  among  the 
bushes  of  laburnum  and  syringa!  The 
idea  was  enticing ;  but  Richard  never  for 
a  moment  regretted  having  refused  the 
offer  made  him. 

His  brief  life  in  the  Hall  had  left  an 
indelible  mark  on  him  other  than  that 
which  has  been  mentioned.  In  spite  of 
himself,  he  had  been  forced  to  contrast 
the  habits  of  the  cultured  with  those  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  his 
clear  good  sense  showed  him  that  there 
were  vulgarities  and  roughnesses  that 
might  be  sloughed  away  with  advantage ; 
that  there  were  merits  as  well  as  demerits 
in  civilization.  Involuntarily,  his  mind 
was  caught  by  these  points,  and  hung  on 
them,  and  he  began  to  correct  in  himself 
little  uncouthnesses,  and  to  insist  on  at- 
tention  to  these  matters  in  his  children. 
In  Bessie  Cable  there  had  ever  been  a  re- 
finement and  grace  of  manner  above  her 
position,  due  to  her  early  association  with 
Gabriel  and  the  rest  ot  the  Gotham  fam- 
ily ;  but  Richard  had  not  regarded  this  or 
sought  to  acquire  it.  Now  he  appreciated 
it,  and  was  painfully  anxious  that  his  chil- 
dren should  acquire  it.  Indeed,  with  them 
there  was  no  difiiculty ;  they  had  instinc- 
tive delicacy  and  refinement.  They  had 
the  look  of  little  ladies,  with  their  trans- 
parent skins,  fine  bones,  and  graceful 
shapes. 

•*  You're  swelling  out  of  your  clothes," 
said  Farmer  Tregurtha  one  day  as  he 
came  on  Richard  sitting  on  the  bench  at 
his  cottage  door,  looking  at  his  children. 

*'  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Cable. 
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"  So  proud,"  answered  Tregurtha,  laugh- 
ing, **  proud  wi*  contemplating  them  seven 
little  mites." 

*' And  Tve  a  cause,"  said  Richard,  hold- 
ing up  his  head. 

He  could  not  get  over  his  difficulty 
about  housing  the  little  gfirls  as  they  grew 
older.  He  could  not  raise  the  roof  and 
add  a  story,  as  the  clay  walls  would  not 
bear  the  superstructure;  and  to  add  to 
the  cottage  laterally  was  to  rob  his  gar- 
den. 

One  night,  after  Cable  had  been  fuming 
in  mind  over  this  trouble  all  day,  he  had 
a  remarkable  dream.  From  his  bedroom 
he  could  look  through  a  tiny  window  away 
to  a  green  sloping  hillside,  which  had  its 
head  clothed  with  dense  oak  coppice.  He 
had  often  looked  out  at  this  hill  and 
thought  nothing  of  the  prospect.  This 
night,  however,  he  dreamed  that,  as  he 
la^  in  bed,  he  was  gazing  through  the 
window;  and  although  it  was  night,  he 
saw  the  whole  of  that  slope  and  the  wood, 
and  the  granite  tors  and  the  moor  clothed 
in  heather  and  gorse  behind  it,  bathed  in 
glorious  sunlight.  But  what  was  new  and 
remarkable  in  the  landscape  was  that,  on 
the  slope,  where  now  lay  a  grass  field, 
standing  with  its  back  to  the  coppice  stood 
Hanford  Hall.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  house,  with  its  white  walls,  and  win- 
dows painted  Indian-red,  and  the  great 
door  opening  on  to  the  terrace.  There  it 
stood,  with  its  flight  of  stone  steps  down 
the  slope  in  three  stages.  Moreover,  he 
saw  himself  standing  in  the  doorway,  and 
one  of  his  children's  heads  peeping  out  of 
each  window.  There  was  Mary  looking 
from  the  blue  room,  and  Effie  from  the 
rose  room,  and  Susie  from  the  lavender 
room,  and  Martha  from  the  yellow  room. 
Only  he  could  not  make  out  whether  little 
Bessie  were  there,  and  from  which  win- 
dow her  dear  innocent  little  face,  with  its 
look  of  pain  ever  on  it,  was  visible.  The 
house  had  an  air  of  comfort  about  it,  and 
a  freshness,  such  as  Hanford  Hall  lacked. 
It  had  lawn  and  flower-garden  before  it, 
and  gravelled  walks ;  and  a  summer-house 
where  at  Hanford  stood  the  windstrew,  a 
summer-house  with  a  conical  roof  and  a 
gilt  ball  at  the  top.  This  was  the  only 
completely  novel  feature  in  the  scene. 
He  knew  the  St.  Kerian  landscape.  He 
knew  the  front  of  the  house  at  Hanford, 
and  of  course  bis  children's  faces  were 
familiar  to  him.  Why,  then,  was  a  per- 
fectly new  feature  introduced,  and  how 
was  It  that  such  a  jumble  of  disconnected 
objects  and  scenery  should  occur  to  him  ? 

when  Richard  awoke,  the  dream  had 


made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind  that 
he  was  unable  to  shake  it  off.  Only  one 
point  puzzled  him  —  the  arrangement  of 
the  windows.  How  were  they  set  in  front 
of  the  house  so  that  there  should  be  seven 
windows  ?  If  he  had  two  on  the  right  and 
two  above,  also  two  on  the  l^ft  and  two 
above,  and  one  over  the  door,  that  would 
make  nine.  If  he  had  four  on  one  side 
and  two  on  the  other,  and  one  above  the 
door,  that  indeed  would  be  seven ;  but  the 
house  would  be  lopsided.  He  tried  to 
recall  how  the  windows  were  at  Hanford, 
and  was  unable  to  recollect  AH  day  he 
puzzled  over  the  problem.  As  he  went 
through  the  village,  he  met  the  mason. 

"Mr.  Spry,"  said  he,  **how  could  I 
build  a  house  on  Summerleaze  with  seven 
red  windows  in  the  front  and  a  door  ?  " 

*'  Summerleaze  I "  exclaimed  the  mason. 
"  Why,  sure,  that  belongs  to  Farmer  Tre- 
gurtha.  You're  surely  not  a-going  to  build 
there  ?  " 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  said  Cable 
hastily.  "All  I  ask  is,  how  can  I  have 
seven  red  windows  in  the  front  of  a  house, 
with  a  door  to  go  in  at  ?  " 

"  You  about  to  build  1 "  exclaimed  Spry. 
"  Wonders  will  never  cease  I  Where  is 
the  money  to  come  from  ?  Show  me  that, 
and  I'll  consider  the  question  how  to  build 
with  it." 

"I  want  to  know  how  there  could  be 
seven  red  windows  in  the  front  of  a  house, 
as  well  as  a  door,  and  the  front  of  the 
house  not  look  crooked  and  queer  ?  " 

"What  be  the  good  of  puzzling  over 
that,  when  the  land  ain't  yourn,  nor  the 
money  itself  to  build  with."  Then  he 
pushed  on  his  way,  and  left  Cable  un- 
answered. 

That  same  day  Cable  was  seated  by  the 
roadside.  He  had  broken  his  pasty  into 
eight  pieces ;  but  little  Lettice  nad  cried 
for  more,  and  he  had  given  her  his  per* 
tion,  contenting  himself  with  the  crumbs. 
He  was  hungry  and  irritable,  teased  with 
his  dream,  and  angry  at  the  mason  for  the 
contemptuous  way  in  which  he  had  left 
him  with  his  problem  unsolved.  All  at 
once  he  heard  a  voice  above  him,  and 
looking  up,  saw  Farmer  Tregurtha  stand- 
ing in  his  field  behind  the  hedge,  gazing 
down  on  him  and  on  the  little  shining 
heads  on  which  the  sun  was  blazing. 

"  Hulloh  !  Dick,"  shouted  the  fanner, 
"  what's  the  meaning  of  this  I  hear  ?  Spry 
has  been  talking  all  over  the  village  that 
you  are  about  to  buy  my  land  of  me 
whether  I  want  to  sell  or  no.  I  did  not 
know  you  were  flush  of  money  and  wished 
to  extend  your  acres  I"    Tregurtha  had 
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dined;  he  was  in  a  jovial  mood.  Cable 
was  empty,  and  an  empty  stomach  makes 
a  bitter  soul. 

"Ill  telly'  what,*'  said  the  farmer; 
"your  little  ones  will  come  to  a  work- 
house sooner  than  to  a  mansion  on  Sum- 
merleaze." 

Then  Cable  began  to  tremble.  With 
difficulty  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  looked 
hard  at  the  face  of  Tregurtha  —  a  red, 
good-natured,  rough  face.  He  looked  be- 
yond, and  saw  &e  green  meadow  that 
reached  up  to  the  oak  coppice,  and  beyond 
the  coppice  rose  the  heathy  moor  to  the 
granite  tors.  Then  his  eyes  fell,  and  he 
saw  his  seven  little  girls  looking  up  at 
him,  wondering,  not  understanding  what 
was  going  on  —  six  pairs  of^blue  eyes,  only 
those  of  Bessie  brown  like  her  mother^s. 
Spots  of  red  came  on  his  temples,  and 
sparks  danced  in  his  eyes. 

**  Come,  Dicky,"  said  Tregurtha,  "  shall 
we  deal  ?  "    And  the  farmer  guffawed. 

Then  Cable  turned  deadly  white.  The 
laugh  stung  him.  1 1  was  insulting,  though 
not  intended  to  offend. 

"Come,  Dicky,  you  shall  have  it  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

"  How  long  will  you  \vait  ?  " 

•*  Ten,  twenty,  forty  years  —  till  Dooms- 
day, when  you  are  like  to  have  the  money," 
Again  Tregurtha  laughed. 

Then  Cable  set  his  teeth,  and  hardly 
knowing  what  he  said,  he  held  out  his 
empt]^  hand  towards  Tregurtha,  and  cried  : 
'*  Wait,  wait  I  I  will  buy  your  land ;  and 
there,  against  yon  wood,  my  house  shall 
stand,  grander  than  any  in  St.  Kerian, 
bigger  than  the  parsonage,  plastered 
white,  and  roofed  with  slate^  and  with 
seven  red  windows  in  the  front,  one  for 
each  of  my  little  girls  to  look  out  of." 

"All  right,"  answered  Tregurtha. 
"  May  I  live  to  see  it  —  when  the  world 
is  turned  topsy-turvy."  Then  he  went 
away. 

Cable  reseated  himself  at  the  stone- 
heap.  He  was  still  trembling.  He  was 
in  no  mood  now  to  speak  with  his  children. 
"  Run  home,"  he  said  to  them.  "  Mary, 
take  them  away;  I  must  return  to  my 
work." 

Then  Mary  held  out  her  hand  to  Bessie, 
who  could  just  toddle,  and  Effie  held  Bes- 
sie by  the  other  hand.  Martha  took  the 
band  of  Effie  that  was  disengaged,  and 
Lettice  the  free  hand  of  Martha,  and  Jane 
that  of  Susie;  and  so  the  seven  little 
creatures  walked  away,  casting  seven  little 
shadows  on  the  white  road  ;  and  Richard 
Cable  looked  after  them,  and  when  they 
bad  turned  a  corner,  covered  his  face  and 


wept  like  a  woman.  When  he  came  home 
in  the  evening,  he  was  whistling  a  tune,  to 
let  the  little  ones  suppose  that  he  was  in 
good  spirits.  He  turned  out  a  caldron  of 
boiled  turnips  and  Essex  doughnuts  into 
seven  little  soup-plates,  and  seven  little 
stools  were  set  at  the  table.  Cable  sat  by 
the  fire  with  his  dish  on  his  knees  and  a 
spoon  in  his  hand,  eating  a  mouthful,  and 
then  watching  the  children;  but  all  the 
while  his  mind  was  on  the  house  with 
seven  red  windows. 

When  they  had  finished  their  supper, 
Mrs.  Cable  undressed  and  washed  the 
children ;  and  Richard  took  them  one 
after  the  other  on  his  knee  and  combed 
their  hair  and  kissed  their  cherry  lips,  and 
made  them  all  kneel  together  round  him 
and  fold  their  hands  and  close  their  eyes 
and  say  "Our  Father,"  But  his  heart 
was  not  with  them  when  they  prayed  ;  it 
was  sealed.  When  thev  had  finished 
"Amen,"  he  carried  eacn  in  his  arms, 
clinging  to  his  neck,  and  put  them  one  by 
one  to  bed.  Little  Bessie  would  not  go  to 
sleep  that  night  unless  he  sat  by  her  and 
let  her  hold  his  hand.  He  submitted,  and 
watched  the  closing  eyes  of  the  child. 

When  all  the  seven  were  breathing 
softly  in  sleep,  Cable  mended  some  shoes 
and  Knitted  some  stockings,  and  carpen- 
tered at  a  broken  stool.  Then  he  went 
up  to  his  bedroom.  The  moon  was  shin- 
ing through  the  window.  He  opened  it, 
and  leaning  on  the  sill,  looked  out.  The 
moon  floated  like  a  silver  bowl  on  the 
indigo  blue  heaven-sea.  Here  was  the 
very  bowl  in  which  St.  Kerian  had  rowed 
to  the  earthly  Paradise ;  there,  dusky,  in 
it  was  discernible  the  form  of  the  rowing 
saint.  Below  lay  the  village,  bathed  in 
pearly  light.  The  granite  church  tower 
with  its  pinnacles  turned  outwards,  glit- 
tered against  the  bank  of  black  yews  be- 
tween It  and  the  pursonage.  The  onlv 
other  light  was  that  from  the  forge,  red, 
palpitating.  Why  was  the  smith  working 
so  late  ?  Ah !  he  could  earn  money,  a 
good  deal  of  money,  by  hammering  and 
turning  his  iron  after  usual  hours,  but 
much  was  not  to  be  got  out  of  breaking 
stones  for  the  road. 

Richard  Cable  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow.  A  great  struggle  was 
going  on  in  his  breast.  There  was  money, 
abundance  of  monev  to  be  had  for  the 
asking,  money  that,  ne  was  told,  was  now 
lying  idle  and  accumulating.  Should  he 
put  out  his  hand  and  accept  some  of  it? 
He  would  not  be  obliged  to  communicate 
with  Josephine,  only  with  the  Hanford 
lawyer.    What  was  before  him  if  he  re- 
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roained  at  St.  Kenan?  Onlv  privations 
and  cares,  the  parting  with  his  children. 
His  soul  was  full  of  sores  ;  and  this  day  a 
rough  hand  had  brushed  over  the  quiver- 
ing nerves,  and  brought  the  sweat  of  agony 
to  his  brow,  and  the  tears  of  humiliation 
over  his  cheeks.  But  for  all  that,  he  could 
not  resolve  to  touch  the  money  ofiEered 
him.  It  would  be  a  condoning  of  the 
wrongs  offered  by  Gabriel  Gotham  to  his 
mother,  and  of  those  offered  him  by  Jose- 
phine. 

"It  must  be  somehow,  but  not  that 
way,"  he  said.  '*  I  will  have  the  house, 
like  Hanford  Hall,  of  my  own  building, 
with  the  seven  red  windows,  as  in  my 
dream.  I  will  think  of  nothing  now  but 
how  I  may  come  at  it." 

CHAPTER   XLII. 
A    GOLDEN    PLUM. 

Nothing  is  more  simple.  Fortunes  sits 
on  a  cloud  and  lets  down  golden  plums 
suspended  by  a  hair  into  this  nether  world 
of  ours.  Those  of  us  who  are  wide  awake 
and  on  the  lookout  for  plums,  the  moment 
we  see  the  golden  drop  descend,  dash  past 
our  neighbors,  kick  their  shins  to  make 
them  step  aside,  tread  them  down  if  they 
obstruct  our  course,  jostle  them  apart; 
and  before  they  have  pulled  their  hands 
out  of  their  pockets  and  rubbed  their  eyes 
or  their  bruised  shins,  and  have  asked  all 
round,  Where  is  the  plum  ?  we  have  it  in 
our  mouths,  have  sucked  it,  and  spit  the 
stone  out  at  their  feet. 

No  sooner  is  one  golden  plum  snatched 
and  carried  ofiE,  than  fortune,  with  a  good- 
humored  smile,  attaches  another  to  her 
thread,  and  lets  it  down  through  the  clear 
air  into  our  midst.  What  a  busy,  swarm- 
ing world  ours  is,  and  all  the  millions  that 
run  about  are  looking  for  the  plums  in  the 
wrong  places  1  It  is  said  that  the  safest 
place  in  a  thunderstorm  is  the  spot  where 
lightning  has  already  fallen,  because  it  is 
ten  thousand  chances  to  one  against  the 
electric  bolt  descending  in  the  same  place 
again.  With  fortune^s  plums  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  unlikeliest  corner  in  which 
to  come  across  one  is  that  where  a  plum 
has  already  been  let  down.  No  man  when 
he  fishes  whips  the  stream  preciselv  where 
he  whipped  last.  But  this  is  wnat  few 
consider.  The  moment  one  of  us  has 
caught  and  bolted  a  plum,  there  is  a  rush 
to  the  spot,  and  even  a  scramble  for  the 
stone  we  have  thrown  away — and  see! 
all  the  while  behind  the  backs  of  the 
scramblers  a  golden  fruit  is  dangling,  and 
fortune  shakes  her  sides  with  laughter  to 


observe  the  swarm  fossingand  heading  at 
the  sucked  stone,  whilst  a  single  knowing 
one  quietly  comes  up  and  takes  her  newly 
offered  plum.  The  e]^es  of  all  the  rest  are 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction  till  the 
opportunity  is  lost. 

In  this  chapter  I  am  going  to  relate  how 
Richard  Cable  caught  sient  of  and  got 
hold  of  one  of  fortune's  golden  plums ;  not, 
indeed,  a  very  large  one,  but  one  large 
enough  to  satisfy  his  requirements.  It 
came  about  in  the  simplest  wav,  and  it 
came  about  also  in  the  way  feast  ex- 
pected. 

**  Hullooh ! " 

Whilst  Cable  was  breaking  stones  on 
the  roadside,  Jacob  Corye  stood  before 
him.    He  had^not  seen  the  host  of  the 
Magpie  since  he  had  left  his  roof,  nearly 
a  year  ago.    Since  his  departure,  Richard 
had  occasionally  spoken  to  his  mother 
about  Corye,  and  had  told  her  that  the 
sufferings  he   had  undergone  from  the 
weariful  talk  of  the  landlord  had  almost 
equalled  those  he  endured  from   his  in- 
jured thigh.    Now  that  he  heard  the  saw- 
like voice  of  Jacob,  he  looked  up  and 
answered  ungraciously.  He  was  ill-pleased 
to  renew  acquaintance  with  the  man,  and 
be  subjectea  again  to  his  tedious  prosing 
about  the  rearing  and  raising  and  fattening 
of  young  stock.    Yet  that  moment  was  a 
critical  one ;  on  it  hung  Richard's  fortune. 
Jacob  himself  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
golden  plum,  and  with  rare  generosity,  or 
rather,  with  by  no  means  singular  stupid* 
itv,  was  about  to  put  it  into  Richard  Ca- 
ble's mouth,  and  Richard  was  like  a  child 
offered  a  rare  fruit,  that  bites  cautiously, 
and  turns  the  piece  about  in  the  mouth, 
considering  its  flavor,  and  then,  at  once, 
having  satisfied  itself  tnat  the  quality  is 
excellent,  takes  the  plum  at  a  gulp. 

*'  Hullooh  !  "  said  Jacob  Corye,  standing 
before  Richard,  with  his  bands  in  his 
pockets  and  his  legs  wide  apart,  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  speaking  with  diffi- 
culty and  indistinctly  because  of  the  pipe, 
which  he  was  too  lazy  to  remove.  **  How 
be  you  a-getting  on  m  the  world,  eh  ?  I 
needn't  ask  that,  cap'n,  when  I  seez  you 
come  down  to  stone-knackine  for  a  livlnr.** 

"If  you  see  that,  why  oo  you  ask?** 
inouired  Cable  irritablv. 

Jacob  continued  imperturbably :  *^  I 
reckon  you're  a  bit  disappointed  with 
your  house.  The  garden  ain't  much  for 
the  raising  and  fattening  of  seven  little 
maids." 

Richard  did  not  answer.  He  frowned 
and  continued  hammering. 

"  I  reckon  you're  pretty  well  on  wi'  the 
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stone-breaking,"  said  Corye.  "What'U 
you  be  on  to  next  ?  " 

"Whatever  turns  up,"  replied  Cable 
curtly. 

*'  That^s  just  it,"  the  host  of  the  Magpie 
said;  **and  I've  come  here  to  look  you 
up  and  make  you  an  offer.  IVe  been 
a-troubling  and  a-worriting  my  head  ever 
since  I  came  to  think  at  all,  about  the 
rearing  and  the  raising  of  young  stock, 
and  how  to  get  rid  of  the  regraders'  prof- 
its. I  don't  mean  to  get  rid  of  'em  either ; 
I  mean  to  get  the  profits  for  myself  and 
do  without  the  regraders.  Well,  cap'n, 
I've  figured  it  out  on  a  bit  o'  paper.  I 
couldn  t  get  my  ideas  into  order  no  other 
way.  Doy*  look  here.  There's  manga- 
nese in  St.  Kerian,  ain't  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Cable.  *•  You  can  see 
that  for  yourself." 

**So  I  have.  I  seed  the  washing-floors, 
and  the  water  running  red  as  riddam 
rfemiginous  water]  away  from  them. 
There  be  three  or  four  washing-floors, 
ain't  there  ?  " 

^  Yes.  You  can  count  them  if  you  are 
carious  ;  I  am  not." 

•*  Oh,  I've  nothing  to  do  wi'  manganese," 
continued  Jacob,  "  more  than  this  —  that 
my  meaning  is,  just  as  the  magnanese  has 
to  be  washed  in  this  tank,  and  then  in 
thicky  [that  one],  and  every  time  it  is 
washed  you  get  rid  of  the  rummage  and 

fet  more  o'  the  metal,  so  is  it  with  ideas. 
've  got  an  idea  or  two  in  my  head,  and 
I've  been  a-stirring  and  a-scouring  of  it 
over  and  over  for  years ;  but  I  can't  get 
rid  of  the  rummage;  there  must  be  an- 
other floor  on  which  to  give  it  a  second 
wash  before  we  get  at  the  pure  metal.  So 
my  meaning  is,  I  want  you  to  take  into 
consideration  what  I've  a-said  about  the 
raising  and  rearing  and  fattening  of  young 
stock,  and  give  it  a  second  wash  in  your 
brain ;  and  then,  I  reckon,  somethingll 
come  of  it.  It  be  them  blessed  regraders 
as  has  to  be  got  rid  of  —  washed  out  of 
the  cattle,  so  to  speak." 

"Go  on,"  said  Richard.  He  knew  his 
man  —  that  there  would  be  no  getting  rid 
of  him  till  he  had  talked  himself  out. 

"  Doy'  look  here,"  continued  Jacob, 
leisurely  taking  one  hand  out  of  his 
pocket,  tapping  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 
replacing  his  pipe  between  his  lips,  in  the 
comer  of  his  mouth,  and  then  his  hand  in 
his  pocket.  "  When  one  of  the  quarriers 
or  masons  goes  on  to  the  tors  after  gran- 
ite, it  ain't  every  piece  as  will  serve  his 
purpose.  He  may  spend  a  day  over  what 
seems  a  fitty  [fitting]  piece ;  and  then  may 
discover,  when  he^  half  cut  it,  that  it's 
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beddy  [liable  to  split],  or  so  full  of  horse- 
teeth  [spar]  that  he  can  make  nothing  out 
of  it,  and  all  his  labor  is  thrown  away. 
Now,  I  want  you  to  lay  hold  of  my  idea, 
and  turn  it  out  with  a  crowbar  from  where 
it  lies  in  the  bog  —  that  is,  my  head  — 
and  split  it  up  and  see  whether  it  is  beddy 
or  horsetootby,  or  whether  there's  good 
stuff  in  it  for  use.  I  can't  do  it  myself ; 
I've  not  had  the  education.  I  can  show 
ou  a  score  of  ideas  bogged  in  my  brains  ; 
ut  1  can't  tell  you  whether  they're  work- 
able and  shapable.  Now,  I  ax  you  to  do 
that;  and  I'll  send  you  a  kilderkin  of 
Magpie  ale  for  your  trouble,  if  you  can 
find  what  is  usable  in  my  ideas ;  and,  for 
a  beginning,  the  rearing  and  the  raising 
and  tne  fattening  of  young  cattle." 

**  I  should  have  supposed  that  was  the 
only  idea  in  the  bog  you  call  your  intel- 
lect." 

"  There  you're  wrong,"  said  Corye,  by 
no  means  affronted.  "It  is  the  most  re- 
markable and  conspicuous  idea,  that's  all. 
My  mind  is  like  Carnvean  Moor.  If  you 
go  over  it,  you  see  the  Long  Man,  a  great 
old  ancient  stone  about  twenty  feet  nigh, 
standing  upright,  that  they  tell  was  an  idol 
in  the  times  of  the  Romans.  When  you 
go  over  the  moor,  you  can  see  naujg;ht  out 
the  Long  Man ;  but  doy'  suppose  there  be 
no  more  granite  there  than  thicky  great 
stone  ?  If  it  were  took  away,  you'd  find 
scores  on  scores  of  pieces  lying  about, 
more  than  half  covered  wi'  peat  and  furze 
and  heather." 

•♦  Go  on,  then,  with  your  Long  Man." 

"  I'm  a-goine  along  as  q«ick  as  I  can ; 
but  I  can't  go  faster." 

Jacob  smoked  leisurely  for  some  min- 
utes, contemplating  Cable,  who  worked 
on  without  regarding  him. 

"It's  all  very  well  saying  go  on,  when 
one  has  an  idea,  but  it  ain't  possible.  If 
I  hadn't  an  idea,  I  could  gallop.  It  is 
just  the  same  with  the  miller's  donkey; 
when  the  boys  get  a  sack  of  flour  over  the 
donkey's  back,  the  donkey  goes  at  a  walk 
and  cautiously.  What  doy^  mean  by  hol- 
lering *  Go  on  1 '  to  him  then  ?  He  can't 
gallop  his  donkey  because  of  the  sack  of 
Sour  across  it.  So  is  it  with  me.  I  must 
go  along  quietly  and  cautiously,  at  a  foot- 
pace, because  I've  got  this  idea  over  the 
back  of  my  intellect ;  if  there  were  none 
there,  I'd  go  on  at  a  gallop." 

"  Then  go  on  at  your  own  pace,"  said 
Cable,  "  and  don't  zigzag." 

Richard  sat  breaking  the  stones  and 
listening  at  first  inattentively  to  the  pros- 
ing of  the  host  of  the  Magpie ;  but  little 
by  little  his  interest  was  aroused,  and  when 
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it  was,  then  he  forgot  his  work.  The 
breaking  of  the  stones  became  less  vigor- 
ous, till  at  last  Richard  sat  looking  dream- 
ily before  him  with  the  haft  of  the  hammer 
in  his  hands  and  the  head  resting  on  a 
stone.  He  no  more  raised  the  hammer 
over  the  stones  that  day,  but  hobbled 
home  in  a  brown  study.  The  thoughts  of 
Jacob  Corye,  when  washed  on  the  noor  of 
his  brain,  proved  to  be  sterling  metal ;  or, 
to  take  another  of  the  landlord's  similes, 
the  Long  Man  of  his  boggy  mind  when 
chipped  by  Cable's  tool  proved  to  be 
sound  stone. 

I  need  not  give  my  readers  the  turbid 
talk  of  Jacob  for  them  to  wash,  but  will 
let  them  have  the  scheme  of  the  innkeeper 
after  it  had  been  sifted  and  arranged  by 
Cable. 

St  Kerian  lies  eleven  miles  from 
Launceston,  which  is  its  nearest  town. 
Thither  the  farmers  have  to  drive  their 
bullocks  and  sheep  for  sale.  It  is  even 
worse  for  those  near  the  coast ;  they  have 
to  send  them  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles. 
At  Launceston  market  the  cattle  are  sold 
to  jobbers,  who  drive  them  along  the  great 
highroad  called  Old  Street  —  ancient,  no 
doubt,  in  Roman  times  —  to  Exeter,  a  dis- 
tance of.  thirty-eight  or  forty  miles,  where 
they  are  resold  to  dealers  from  Somerset- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  and  even  Berk- 
shire. Of  late  years  the  South-Western 
line  has  run  to  Plymouth  by  Exeter  and 
Okehampton,  so  that  cattle  have  been 
trucked  at  Lydford,  Bridestowe,  or  Oke- 
hampton. Quite  recently,  in  1886,  the 
South-Western  has  carried  a  line  into 
Launceston ;  but  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  the  line  had  not  come  nearer  than 
Exeter,  thirty-eight  miles  from  Launces- 
ton, and  fifty  from  St.  Kerian,  and  some 
sixty  from  the  coast. 

Now  Jacob  Corye  had  picked  up  scraps 
of  information  from  the  coastguard,  some 
of  whom  came  from  Gloucestershire  and 
Somersetshire.  From  them  he  learned 
that  the  farming  done  there  was  dairy 
farming.  Butter  and  cheese  were  made 
and  sold  at  Bath,  Bristol,  and  in  London. 
The  land  was  good,  the  pastures  rich ;  no 
stock  was  raised  there  —  it  did  not  pay 
to  raise  stock,  or  it  did  not  pay  so  well 
as  dairy  farming.  Along  the  north  coast 
of  Cornwall  the  land  was  poor,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  western  sea-gales.  Only  in 
the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  was  good  pas- 
ture and  rich  alluvial  soil.  There  was  a 
freat  deal  of  white  clay  about,  lying  in 
ars  from  east  to  west  on  the  hillsides, 
sometimes  filling  the  valley  bottoms ;  and 
where  that  was,  nothing  would  grow  but 
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scant  grass  and  rushes,  and  sheep  put  on 
it  were  certain  to  rot.  This  land  did  well 
enough  for  young  stock,  and  was  worth 
from  five  to  ten  shillings  an  acre ;  but  it 
was  fit  for  nothin?  else.  Corye  consid- 
ered that  when  the  farmers  sold  their 
cattle  at  Lautceston,  the  jobbers  who 
drove  them  to  Okehampton  or  to  Exeter 
and  resold  them,  made  a  tidy  profit ;  so 
did  the  dealers  who  bought  them  at  Oke- 
hampton or  Exeter  and  trucked  them  on 
into  Somerset,  or  Gloucester,  or  Berks. 
There  were  at  least  two  profits  made  out 
of  the  bullocks  and  heifers  before  they 
reached  their  ultimate  destination. 

Then,  again,  the  dairy  farmers,  after 
their  cows  nad  calved,  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  the  calves ;  it  did  not  pay  them  to  rear 
them  on  their  dairy  land.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  north-Cornish  farmers  could 
not  get  calves  enough  to  rear  on  their 
poor  land.  When  it  came  to  fattening  the 
young  stock,  they  could  not  do  it;  they 
had  not  good  pasturage  for  that;  there- 
fore, they  were  forced  to  sell,  and  sell 
cheap.  In  precisely  the  same  manner,  the 
farmers  in  the  dairy  counties  sold  their 
calves  cheap.  The  ouUocks  they  did  not 
want  at  all,  and  the  heifers  they  wanted 
after  they  were  grown  into  cows,  but  not 
before.  So  sometimes  calves  from  Som- 
erset travelled  down  into  Cornwall,  and 
travelled  back  again,  after  a  lapse  of  a 
couple  of  years,  into  Somerset;  and  as 
they  went  down,  they  passed  through  two 
or  three  dealers  hands,  leaving  coin  in 
their  several  palms  ;  and  as  they  went  up, 
they  passed  through  the  same  hands,  and 
again  left  coin  in  their  several  palms. 

Now  Corye  saw  this  confusedly.  He 
had  tried  his  utmost  to  clear  the  matter 
by  using  a  stump  of  a  pencil  and  a  bit  •f 

Caper,  but  had  only  succeeded  in  further 
ewildering  himself.  Cable  saw  his  way 
at  once.  There  flashed  on  his  eyes  the 
gold  of  the  plum,  and  he  put  out  his  hand 
for  it.  He  did  not  take  long  to  consider. 
He  at  once  offered  Corye  to  drive  his  stock 
to  Exeter,  to  truck  them  there,  and  go  up 
country  with  them,  and  dispose  of  them  in 
Somersetshire  or  Gloucestershire.  By  this 
means  he  would  save  the  profits  of  at  least 
two  intermediaries.  He  proposed  that 
one  of  these  profits  should  go  to  Corye, 
the  other  to  himself.  Jacob  Corye  was  to 
provide  him  with  a  cob  on  which  to  ride, 
and  was  to  advance  him  a  small  sum  suffi- 
cient for  the  maintenance  of  his  children 
during  his  absence.  Whatever  Corye  ad- 
vanced to  him,  he  was  to  deduct  from 
Cablets  share  of  the  profits  on  his  return. 
I  The  scheme  was  so  simple  and  practica* 
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ble  that  the  host  of  the  Magpie  closed 
with  the  ofiEer  at  once.  It  was  a  relief  to 
him  to  find  that  his  ideas  were  being  put 
into  practical  shape.  This  pleased  him 
more  than  the  prospect  of  making  mone^. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  shaking  hands  agam 
and  again  with  Cable,  **I*ve  ideas,  but 
they're  bogged." 

^  Do  more,"  said  Richard,  "  than  send 
your  own  stock;  buy  of  your  neighbors, 
that  I  mav  have  a  large  drove.  The 
larger  the  drove,  so  long  as  it  is  manage- 
able, the  more  the  money  that  will  come 
in." 

"  Doy'  look  here,"  said  Jacob.  "  Tm  a 
liberal  man  wi'  them  as  deals  liberal  wi' 
me.  ril  keep  all  your  little  maids  on 
Magpie  ale  as  long  as  youVe  away,  and  no 
cbaige.    I  said  a  kilderkin,  I  say  two." 

•*  Thank  you,"  answered  Richard.  "  The 
little  girls  drink  only  water  and  milk." 

Cable  finished  the  work  he  had  to  do 
for  the  waywardens  on  the  road ;  he  said 
nothing  to  any  one  in  St.  Kerian  except 
his  mother  about  his  projected  journey; 
but  he  went  over  to  the  Magpie  once,  be- 
fore starting,  to  concert  plans,  and  see  a 
coastguardman  who  came  out  of  Somerset- 
sbire,  and  who,  Corye  thought,  might  be 
of  use  to  him.  The  man  was  anxious  to 
send  a  message  home,  and  with  the  mes- 
sage some  Cornish  crystals  set  in  bog-oak 
as  a  brooch  for  his  sister,  who  kept  an 
Ion  near  Bath;  also  some  specimens  of 
peacock  copper,  and  spar  with  tin  ore  in 
ity  and  mundic  These  samples  of  the 
riches  of  Cornwall  would  interest  the 
Somersetshire  folk  of  his  native  village  of 
Bewdlev.  Cable  took  the  names  of  some 
of  the  farmers  about  the  place,  and  prom* 
ised  to  lodge  at  the  inn  and  give  the  spec- 
imens and  the  brooch. 

'*  My  sister,"  said  the  coastguardman, 
^  has  a  lot  o*  little  childer ;  but  I  haven't 
seen  none  but  the  eldest,  whom  she  calls 
Mary." 

**  Her  eldest —  Mary ! "  exclaimed  Rich- 
ard. **Vm  certain  to  put  up  with  her. 
What  is  her  inn  ?  " 

*'The  Otterboume  Arms.  It  belongs 
to  an  old  lady  who  is  squiress  of  the  place, 
called  Otterboume." 

Richard  received  his  instructions  from 
Jacob ;  they  were  confused  and  unintelli- 

fible.      He    almost   ofiEended    him   and 
rought  the  agreement  to  a  condition  of 
rupture  by  declining  Magpie  beer. 

**  I've  a  notion  oftaking  the  pledge,"  he 
said. 

**  More's  the  reason  you  should  take  a 
drop  now,  afore  you  does,"  argued  Corye. 


The  night  before  his  departure.  Rich* 
ard  Cable  could  not  sleep.  He  saw  that 
the  golden  plum  was  let  down  within  his 
reach,  and  he  had  his  hand  on  it.  There 
remained  to  him  only  to  bite  into  the  rich 
fruit  But  in  this  case,  as  in  all  other  in 
this  world,  every  good  thing  brings  with  it 
something  bad  —  there  is  no  gain  without 
loss.  If  he  were  about  to  rise  from  want 
to  plenty,  he  must  consent  to  be  much 
parted  trom  his  children.  What  this 
meant  to  him,  few  can  understand.  We 
all  have  our  interests,  our  friends,  our 
studies,  and  although  we  love  our  children, 
they  do  not  engross  our  whole  thoughts, 
occupy  our  hearts  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else.  With  Richard  Cable  it 
was  otherwise.  He  had  no  friends,  no 
acquaintances,  no  pursuits,  no  interests 
apart  from  his  children.  He  lived  for 
nothing  else,  he  thought  of  nothing  else. 
He  worked  for  nothing  else;  he  loved 
nothing  else,  except  only  his  mother. 
The  wrench  to  him  was  almost  unendura- 
ble. He  had  given  up  the  thought  of  eo- 
ingto  sea  after  his  accident,  because  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  parted  from  them ; 
and  now  he  only  left  them  because  he  had 
resolved  to  make  his  dream  come  true, 
and  in  no  other  way  that  he  could  see  was 
that  dream  to  be  realized. 

Richard  kept  a  little  lamp  alight  all 
night  before  he  left  home,  because  he  left 
his  bed  every  hour  to  look  at  one  after  an- 
other of  the  seven  little  sleeping  heads, 
and  to  wonder  which  he  could  best  spare, 
should  it  please  that  Providence  which  so 
ill-used  him  to  take  one  away  whilst  he 
was  absent.  He  found  that  he  could  not 
part  with  dearest  Mary,  so  thoughtful  and 
forbearing  with  others,  so  full  of  love  and 
kindness  to  the  youngest  ones  —  so  like  a 
little  mother  to  them,  though  she  was  only 
fourteen  years  old ;  nor  with  Effie,  so 
sprightly,  with  her  twinkling  eyes,  and 
that  dimple  in  her  ever-laughing  cheek ; 
nor  with  Jane,  who  clung  to  Erne,  being 
her  twin  sister,  and  who  must  go  if  Efiie 
went:  nor  with  Martha,  who  had  such 
endearing,  coaxing  ways;  nor  with  Let- 
tice,  with  a  voice  like  a  lark,  so  shrill, 
yet  withal  so  clear  and  sweet ;  nor  with 
Susie  the  pickle,  who  alreadv  knew  her 
letters,  and  could  say  Ba — Ba,  and  one 
and  two  makes  three;  no — she  said  Ba 
spells  sheep,  and  one  and  two  makes  four ; 
no,  not  with  Bessie  the  baby,  Bessie, 
whom,  after  all,  it  would  be  best  that  God 
should  take.  No,  no,  no  —  ten  thousand 
times,  no  1 
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CHAPTER  XLm. 
A  LOW  LOT. 


When  the  morning  broke,  Richard  Ca- 
ble did  not  dare  to  kiss  the  white  brows 
or  the  rosy  cheeks  of  his  sleeping  chil* 
dren ;  but  he  took  little  locks  of  their 
shining  hair  between  his  fingers  and  put 
his  lips  to  them,  and  dropped  over  each 
alike  a  clear'  teardrop,  and  then  went 
away  before  the  seven  pairs  of  bright  eyes 
opened,  and  the  little  voices  began  to 
chirp  and  laugh  and  chatter. 

Richard  Cable  drove  his  herd  of  young 
cattle  all  the  way  from  St.  Kerian  to  Ex- 
eter, some  fifty  miles.  There  he  trucked 
them  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  line,  and 
travelled  with  them  into  Somersetshire, 
where  he  disposed  of  them  to  such  advan- 
tage that  he  was  well  content  But  he 
would  not  return  with  only  money  in  his 
pocket.  He  had  a  van  constructed,  very 
light,  on  four  wheels,  for  his  cob,  and  he 
bought  as  many  calves,  a  week  or  ten 
days  old,  as  he  could  convey  in  this  van. 

He  made  Bewdley  his  headquarters,  and 
stayed  at  the  Otterbourne  Arms,  where 
was  the  landlady,  Mrs.  Stokes,  the  sister 
of  the  coastguardman  at  Pentargon.  To 
her  he  remitted  the  spar,  and  the  mundic, 
and  the  brooch  of  bog-oak  with  Cornish 
crystals  in  it  She  was  a  tidy,  red-cheeked 
woman,  wi  th  many  ch  i  Idren.  Among  th  ese 
was  a  Mary,  the  eldest,  as  Cable  had  been 
told  there  would  be.  He  took  great  de- 
light in  talking  to  and  playing  with  this 
little  girl,  and  also  in  listening  to  the  crow- 
ing and  laughing,  and  occasional  crying, 
of  the  rest  of  the  family.  They  recalled 
to  him  sounds  very  familiar  and  very  dear. 
He  looked  long  and  curiously  at  the  little 
Stokes  children,  and  thought  how  vastly 
inferior  to  his  own  they  were  in  every 
particular,  in  manners  and  in  appearance. 
He  did  not  allow  the  landlady  to  see  that 
he  drew  comparisons  between  her  children 
and  his  own  —  that  he  considered  the  blue 
of  his  Mary's  eyes  purer  and  deeper  and 
truer  in  color  than  that  of  the  irises  of 
her  Mary  —  that  there  was  richer  gold 
and  gold  more  abundant  in  the  hair  ofhis 
eldest  daughter  than  crowned  her  first 
daughter.  He  had  not  the  coarse  pride 
which  would  suffer  him  to  do  this,  and 
wound  the  good  woman's  vanity ;  but  he 
thought  it  nav,  he  knew  it;  he  was  as 
positive  that  all  superiority  in  every  way 
lay  with  his  children  and  his  Mary,  as 
that  an  English  soldier  could  thrash  a 
dozen  Frenchmen. 

Cable  was  a  temperate  man.  He  remem- 
bered that  terrible  night  when  he  let  little 


Bessie  fall.  He  never  got  that  experience 
our  of  his  mind ;  consequently,  he  was  on 
his  guard  against  the  temptations  of  a 
cattle-jobber's  life  —  the  sealine  of  every 
bargain  with  a  drink.  So  he  drank  cold 
toast-and-water  when  he  could,  but  he  had 
taken  no  pledge.  '*  What's  the  good  of  a 
pledge  to  me  r"  he  asked  himseu.  ** I've 
only  to  think  of  Bessie's  back,  and  if  I  had 
the  best  spirits  in  the  world  before  me,  I 
would  not  touch  it." 

**Have  you  any  relatives  this  way?" 
asked  Mrs.  Stokes  one  Saturday  evening. 
"  There's  a  young  woman  of*  your  name  at 
the  Hall,  a  lady's  maid  to  Miss  Otter- 
bourne." 

**  I  have  no  relatives,"  answered  Rich- 
ard, **  but  the  seven  and  my  mother  who 
are  under  my  roof  at  St.  Kerian,  in  Corn- 
wall." 

'*  'Tis  a  curious  and  outlandish  sort  of  a 
name  too,"  said  Mrs.  Stokes.  '*  I  mean,  it 
ain't  a  name  one  expects  to  come  across 
twice  in  a  lifetime." 

Richard  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**  Here  comes  Mr.  Polkinghorn,  the 
footman,"  said  the  landlady.  '*  He  does 
come  here  at  times  to  see  it  there  be  any 
one  to  have  a  talk  with.  He  can  tell  you 
all  about  your  namesake." 

*^  I  am  not  interested  about  her,"  an- 
swered Richard.  **  1  have  none  that  be- 
long to  me  save  the  seven  and  my  mother, 
and  they  —  I  know  where  they  are,  under 
my  own  roof." 

**  Good-evening,  Mr.  Polkinghorn ;  how 
do  you  find  yourself  ?  And  how  is  Miss 
Otterbourne  ?  " 

**  We  are  both  of  us  pretty  well.    She's 
been  suffering  a  little  from  nettle  rash,  that 
has  made  her  fractious,  and  she  has  rung 
the  bell  outrageous ;  but  she's  better  now, 
and  I'm  middling,  thank  you.    Worrited 
with  her  nettle  rash  and  the  constant  ring- 
ing of  the  bell  caused  by  the  irritation. 
First,  it  was  the  blinds  were  not  drawn  to 
her  fancy ;  then  it  was  she  wanted  a  lump 
of  coal  with  the  wood  in  the  grate ;  and 
then    the   Venetian   blinds    must    come 
down,  or  be  turned,  or  pulled  up ;  and  then 
the  geranium  or  pelargonium  on  the  table 
—  iTn  blessed,  Mrs.  Stokes,  if  I  know 
what  is  the  difference  between  a  geranium 
and  a  pelargonium — wanted  water;   or 
she  desired  another  book  from  the  library. 
It  really  is  wonderful,  Mrs.  Stokes  —  I  U 
have  a  glass  of  beer,  thank  you  —  bow 
a  little  matter  upsets  a  whole  household. 
It  comes  of  lobster  mayonaise  or  cucum- 
ber, one  or  t'other,  which  don't  agree  with 
the  old  woman.    If  she  takes  either  of 
them,  and  she's  roaring  fond  of  them, 
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she  gets  eruptions,  generally  nettle  rash ; 
and  when  she^s  got  eruptions,  it  disturbs 
us  all,  keeps  the  whole  household  caper- 
ing ;  one  has  to  go  for  the  doctor,  another 
has  to  get  cooling  fomentations,  and  her 
temper  is  that  awful,  it  is  a  wonder  we 
stand  it.  But  we  know  her,  and  put  it 
down  to  disorder  of  the  system.  We  must 
bear  and  forbear;  must  we  not,  Mrs. 
Stokes  ?  so  we  pass  over  all  the  aggrava- 
tions, as  good  Christians  and  philanthro- 
pists." 

'*  You've  not  been  introduced,*'  said  the 
hostess.  '*Ybu  don't  know  this  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Cable  of  Cornwall." 

"Cornwall!"  exclaimed  the  footman. 
**  You  don't  happen  to  have  come  across 
the  manor  and  mansion  of  Polkinghorn 
anywhere  thereabouts,  do  you  ?  Our  fam- 
ily come  from  the  west  of  England,  and 
have  a  lordship  called  after  us;  but  I 
don't  exactly  know  where  it  is.  Still,  it's 
traditional  in  the  family  that  there  is  one. 
WeVe  come  down  in  life ;  but  so  have 
many  great  folks ;  and,  sir,  what  are  our 
British  aristocracy  now? — mushrooms, 
sir,  creatures  of  to-day.  Bankers  and 
brewers  and  civil  engineers,  who  were  not 
even  known,  who  had  not  lifted  thei  r  heads 
out  of  the  dust,  when  the  Polkinghorns 
were  lords  of  manors  and  drove  their 
coach-and-four." 

Mrs.  Stokes  produced  the  ale. 

"  I'll  take  a  mouthful  of  bread  and 
cheese  with  it,"  said  the  footman,  who 
was  not  now  in  livery.  "So  you,  sir, 
are  called  Cable.  We^re  a  Cable  among 
us." 

"Do  you  mean  among  the  Polking- 
horns ?  '^ 

"  Polkinghorns,  sir ! "  said  the  footman, 
bridling  up.  "  I  do  not,  sir,  think  such  a 
name  as  Cable  has  found  its  way  among 
us,  into  our  tree,  sir.  I  alluded  to  an  in- 
mate of  the  Hall,  sir,  a  lady's  maid  there, 
who  is  a  Rope  or  a  Cable,  or  something  of 
that  sort  —  possibly,  as  she  is  not  stout, 
merely  a  Twine."  Then,  as  he  finished 
bis  glass  of  ale :  "  Excuse  my  freedom, 
sir;  I  am  generally  accountea  a  wit.  I 
once  sent  a  trifle  to  Punch^^ 

"Was  it  inserted?" 

"  I  sent  it,  sir ;  that  suffices.  I  do  not 
myself  suppose  that  our  Cable  does  belong 
to  you.  There  is  a  lack  of  style  — a  want 
of  finish  —  you  understand  me,  which  pro- 
claims inferiority.  Not  bad-looking,  either, 
is  Miss  Josephine." 

"Whatl"  shouted  Cable,  springing  to 
his  feet  and  striking  the  table.    "What 
didvousay?" 
mx.  Pofkinghora   stared   at  him   and 


backed  his  chair  from  the  table.  He  did 
not  like  the  expression  on  the  stranger's 
face ;  he  thought  the  man  might  be  a.luna- 
tic;  therefore,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  he  drew  the  cheese-knife  from  his 
plate  and  secreted  it  in  the  pocket  of  his 
short  coat 

"  I  asked  you  a  question,"  cried  Rich- 
ard.   "  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"Merely,  sir,  merely  that  —  that  we 
have  a  lady's  maid  attending  on  our  old 
woman  who  is  fi;ood-looking,  but  wanting 
in  what  I  should  consider — breeding.  If 
she  be  a  relative,  I  am  sorry  —  " 

"  What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"Josephine  Cable." 

"  How  long  has  she  been  with  you  ?  " 

"  Since  last  September.  She  was  well 
recommended ;  she  brought  excellent  tes- 
timonials. Her  character  ouite  irreproach- 
able— from  some  eood  friends  of  ours, 
the  Sellwoods  of  Essex,  a  respectable 
family,  unfortunate  in  having  eone  into 
the  Church.  I  should  have  preterred  the 
army  for  them." 

"  why  is  she  —  "  Cable  stopped ;  he 
was  trembling.  He  put  his  hand  to  the 
table  to  steady  himselL  "  I  mean  —  who 
is  she  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Mr.  Polk- 
inghorn. "  She  is  uncommunicative ;  that 
is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  she  has  not 
the  breed  of  a  lady.  She  ain't  at  her  ease 
and  familiar  with  us.  She  is  reserved,  as 
she  might  call  it;  awkward,  as  I  should 
say.  If  we  ask  her  questions,  she  don't 
answer.  She's  maybe  frightened  at  find- 
ing herself  in  such  high  society ;  and  I'm 
not  surprised.  I  don't  fancy  she  was  in 
other  than  a  third-class. situation  before  — 
with  some  people  in  business  or  profes- 
sion—  not  real  aristocrats.  That  does 
make  a  person  feel  out  of  her  element 
when  she  rises  to  our  walk  of  life.  It  is 
just  the  same  as  if  you  were  to  invite  a 
common  sailor  to  a  dinner-party  among 
millionaires  and  aristocrats  —  how  would 
he  feel  ?  He'd  look  this  way  and  that  and 
be  without  power  of  speech.  He  wouldn't 
know  where  to  put  his  feet  and  how  to  be- 
have himself.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
Miss  Cable.  She's  not  been  brought  up 
to  our  line  of  life,  and  don't  understand  it, 
and  is  as  miserable  among  us  as  a  com- 
mon sailor  would  be  among  gentleman  and 
ladies." 

"  Did  you  say  Miss  Cable  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  did.  I  don't  suppose 
she's  a  married  woman.  She  wears  no 
gold  wedding  ring." 

"  And  her  Christian  name  is  — -" 

"Josephine.    But  then  we  always  call 
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her  Miss  Cable,  and  our  old  woman  calls 
her  Cable.-* 

'*  She  has  never  said  a  word  to  you  of 
her  family  ?  " 

'*  Not  a  word.  Better  not,  I  suspect.  I 
don't  fancy  there's  anything  very  high 
about  it.  Judging  by  her  manners,  I 
should  say  she  was  —  excuse  my  saying  it 
—  a  low  lot." 

"  Nor  whence  she  comes  ?  " 

*'  Mum  as  a  mummy  —  excuse  the  joke. 
I  am  said  to  be  wittv.  Humor  runs  in  the 
Polkinghorn  blood." 

*'Nor  what  brought  her  to  take  ser- 
vice ?  " 

**  Necessity  —  of  course.  No  lady  would 
so  demean  herself  unless  forced.  Will 
you  take  a  glass  of  ale  with  me  ?  " 

**  With  pleasure,"  answered  Cable ; 
"  and  I  '11  ask  you  not  to  mention  my  name 
at  your  place  —  not  to  the  young  lady  you 
speak  of." 

**  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Polkinghom 
with  a  wink,  and  a  tap  of  his  nose  with  his 
finger.  *'  Poor  relations  are  nuisances ; 
they  come  a-sucking  and  a-sponging,  and 
are  a  drag  on  a  man  who  is  making  his 
way.  No,  sir,  I'll  not  say  a  word.  May 
I  ask  if  she  is  a  relative  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  her.    I  cannot  say." 

**  Does  the  name  Josephine  run  in  the 
family,  as  John  Thomas  does  in  that  of 
Polkinghorn  ?  " 

**We  never  had  one  baptized  by  that 
name." 

*'  I  myself,"  said  the  footman,  ^  intend 
to  marrv  some  day,  so  as  to  perpetuate 
John  Thomas.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  may 
not  take  Miss  Raffles.  I  won't  deny  that 
I  had  a  tenderness  towards  the  Cable  at 
first ;  she  is  good-looking,  has  fine  eyes, 
splendid  hair ;  a  brunette,  you  understand, 
with  olive  skin,  and  such  a  figure  !  But  I 
could  not  stand  the  want  of  polish  and 
ease  which  go  with  the  true  lady,  and  that 
she  will  never  get  among  us." 

Richard  left  the  room  abruptly.  He 
was  greatly  moved,  partly  with  surprise 
at  finding  Josephine  in  such  a  position, 
partly  with  anger  at  the  insolence  of  the 
footman. 

This  latter  looked  after  him  contemptu- 
ously. "Well,  Mrs.  Stokes,"  he  said, 
**rve  only  come  on  two  Cables  in  the 
course  of  my  experience,  and,  dash  me,  if 
there  be  not  a  twist  in  them  both." 

Richard  went  forth,  and  did  not  return 
to  the  inn  till  late.  He  walked  by  the 
river.  He  was  disturbed  in  mind.  Mr. 
Sell  wood  bad  told  him  nothing  of  Jose- 
phine's plan  of  going  into  service ;  be  had 
not  felt  himself  authorized  to  do  this ;  and 


at  the  time  he  saw  Cable,  he  doubted 
whether  Josephine's  resolution  might  not 
be  overcome.  All  that  Cable  knew  was 
that  she  had  surrendered  the  estate  and 
left  the  Hall.  She  was  proud,  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  property  that 
came  to  her,  as  she  concluded,  unjustly ; 
and  he  was  proud,  he  would  accept  no 
property  that  was  offered  to  him  by  her. 
But  that  she  had  been  so  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances by  this  voluntary  surrender 
as  to  oblige  her  to  earn  her  bread  by  me- 
nial work,  seemed  to  him  imposssible.  Her 
father  was  a  man  of  some  fortune.  It 
was  not  possible  that  he  would  consent 
to  her  leaving  him  for  such  a  purpose. 
Yet,  how  else  could  he  account  for  Jose- 
phine's being  at  Bewdle^  Manor  in  the 
capacity  represented?  There  was  a  mis- 
take. 'This  could  not  be  Josephine. 
Some  one  else  was  in  the  house  who  had 
assumed  her  name.  He  could  not  be  sat- 
isfied till  he  had  seen  her.  But  he  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  seen  by  her.  He 
hobbled  along  the  river  path,  leaning  on 
his  stick,  racking  his  brain  over  the  Ques- 
tions that  arose,  seeking  solutions  wnich 
always  escaped  him.  To  whom  at  Han- 
ford  could  he  apply  for  information  con- 
cerning the  affairs  and  movements  of  his 
wife?  There  was  no  one  but  Mr.  Sell- 
wood,  and  to  him  he  would  not  write. 
His  brother-in-law  Jonas  Flinders  was 
dead,  and  he  shrank  from  corresponding 
on  the  subject  with  anv  of  his  old  mates. 

Then  he  suddenly  ourst  into  a  bitter 
laugh.  Was  this  his  Josephine,  this  ser- 
vant girl,  whom  the  vulgar  fiunky,  and 
with  him  her  fellow-servants,  despised  as 
not  up  to  their  level,  wanting  in  style  -~  a 
low  lot  ?  Josephine^  who  had  scorned  his 
lack  of  breeding,  was  herself  looked  down 
on  by  the  ignoble  tnbe  of  pariahs  on  civ- 
ilization 1  It  was  a  just  juagment  on  her. 
How  she  must  toss  and  writhe,  what  ago- 
nies of  rage  and  humiliation  she  must  en- 
dure in  such  association  1  **  A  low  lot !  ** 
shouted  Cable,  slashing  at  the  bulrush 
heads  on  the  bank,  and  laughing  sava^elv 
—  "  a  low  lot  I "  But  then  a  gentler  feel. 
ing  came  over  him,  a  wave  of  his  old 
kindliness  and  pity,  so  long  suppressed  or 
beaten  back.  He  saw  his  haughtv,  splen- 
did, wilful  Josephine  surrounded  oy  tnese 
common-minded,  swaggering,  vain,  unin- 
telligent, and  debased  creatures — alone, 
cold,  stem,  eating  out  her  heart  rather 
than  show  her  disgust  and  shame.  If  it 
had  been  misery  to  him  to  be  transferred 
to  a  condition  of  life  above  him  to  which 
he  was  unfitted,  it  must  be  misery  to  her 
to  be  flung  down  into  a  sphere  to  her  mfi- 
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nitely  distasteful  and  repellent.  He  was 
a  man  who  could  hold  his  own,  or  retire 
with  dignity.  She  was  a  girl,  helpless. 
His  heart  biegan  to  flutter,  and  he  turned 
his  steps  into  the  path  by  a  wicket  gate. 
The  evening  was  still,  the  sky  clear.  The 
great  trees  stood  aeainst  the  silver-gray 
sky  as  blots.  The  dew  was  falling  heav- 
ily; tlie  grass  was  charged  with  water. 
He  might  as  well  have  been  wading  in  a 
stream  as  walking  through  it.  So  heavily 
was  the  dew  falling,  that  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  were  laden  with  the  moisture,  and 
bowed  under  the  weight,  and  dripped  as 
with  rain.  The  glow-worms  shone  in  the 
damp  banks  and  among  the  grass  under 
the  tree-trunks.  The  stars  were  twink- 
ling in  the  sky,  looking  golden  in  contrast 
with  the  bluish  light  of  the  glow-worms  ; 
an  auroral  haze  liung  over  the  set  sun, 
fringed  with  a  faint  tinee  of  ruddy  brown 
before  it  died  into  the  deep  gray  blue  of 
the  night  sky. 

He  drew  near  to  the  house,  and  a  watch- 
dog in  the  back  court  began  to  bark.  It 
bad  heard  his  steps  on  the  gravel  of  the 
drive.  Richard  stepped  off  the  carriage- 
way upon  the  turf  and  remained  still.  The 
dog,  hearing  no  further  noise,  presently 
desisted  from  barking.  Then  Richard 
moved  on  through  the  grass  till  he  came 
where  he  could  see  the  front  of  Bewdley 
Manor-house.  Three  tall  windows  were 
lighted,  one  somewhat  brilliantly,  the  next 
less  so,  the  third  least  of  all.  It  was  clear 
that  adl  three  belonged  to  one  room,  per- 
haps a  drawing-room,  and  that  the  lamp 
that  illumined  it  was  at  one  end.  The 
window  which  was  at  the  further  end  was 
half  open,  the  blind  was  drawn  up,  and 
Richard  could  make  out  eilt  frames  to 
lar^e  pictures  on  a  dark  wall.  He  stood, 
locn^ing  at  the  three  windows,  wondering 
whether  a  shadow  would  pass,  and  by  the 
sbadoy  he  could  tell  who  it  was  that 
passed.  Did  he  desire  to  see  Josephine 
again?  He  shrank  from  so  doing;  but 
he  was  uneasy  at  the  thought  that  sne  was 
in  this  great  house,  a  servant,  with  fellows 
like  Polkinghom  about  her.  As  he  stood 
thus,  looking  up,  he  heard  the  notes  of  a 
piano  issue  from  the  open  window.  The 
first  chords  that  were  struck  made  him 
start  and  a  shiver  pass  through  his  limbs. 
Then  be  heard  a  clear  voice,  rich  and 
sweet,  sing :  — 

O  wie  wogt  es  sich  schdn  auf  der  Fluth, 
Wenn  die  miide  Welle  im  Schlummer  ruht 

It  was  the  familiar  song  from  *'Oberon.*' 
When  Richard  h^ard  this,  he  put  his 
hands  to  bis  ears  to  shut  out  the  sound, 


and  ran  as  hard  as  he  could  run  with  his 
faulty  thigh  along  the  road,  and  the  dog 
heard  his  retreating  steps  and  barked  furi- 
ously. Cable  heeded  nothing,  but  ran  on 
with  the  sweat  breaking  out  on  his  brow 
and  dripping  from  his  face,  as  it  had 
dripped  on  that  night  when  he  ran  to 
Brentwood  Hall,  and  as  now  the  dew  was 
dripping  from  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in 
the  park.  Only  when  he  reached  the 
river  bank  outside  the  park  gate,  away 
from  the  sight  of  the  house  and  the  sound 
of  the  song,  did  he  halt  and  strike  his 
stick  angrily,  passionately,  into  the  oozy 
soil,  and  cry  out,  half  soboingly,  half  sav- 
agely :  ♦•  A  low  lot !    A  low  lot  1 " 


From  Macmil)an*8  Magaxine. 
HOMER  THE  BOTANIST. 

There  are  certain  low-lying  districts  in 
southern  Spain  where  the  branched  lily, 
or  king^s  spear,  blooms  in  such  profusion 
that  whole  acres,  seen  from  a  distance 
towards  the  end  of  March,  show  as  if 
densely  strewn  with  new-fallen  snow.  Just 
such  in  aspect  must  have  been  the  abode  of 
the  Odyssean  dead.  There,  along  bound- 
less asphodel  plains,  Ulysses  watched 
Orion,  a  spectral  huntsman  pursuing  spec- 
tral game  ;  there  Agamemnon  denounced 
the  treachery  of  Clytemnestra ;  there  Ajax 
still  nursed  nis  wrath  at  the  award  of  the 
Argive  kings ;  there  Achilles  gnawed  a 
shadowy  heart  in  longing,  on  any  terms, 
for  action  and  the  upper  air;  thither  Her- 
mes conducted  the  delinquent  souls  of  the 
suitors  of  Penelope.  A  tranquil  dwelling- 
place;  where  the  stagnant  air  of  apathy 
was  stirred  only  by  sighs  of  inane  regret. 

Homer's  asphodel  grows  only  in  the 
under  world,  yet  it  is  no  mythical  plant. 
It  can  be  quite  clearly  identified  witn  the 
AsphatUlus  ramosus^^  now  extensively 
used  in  Algeria  for  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for 
the  sake  of  its  tall  spikes  of  beautiful 
flowers,  pure  white  within  and  purple- 
streaked  without  along  each  of  the  six 
petals  uniting  at  the  base  to  form  a  deeply 
indented  starry  corolla.  The  continual 
visits  of  pilfering  bees  attest  a  goodly 
store  of  honey ;  while  the  perfume  spread 
over  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth  by  the  abundant  growth  of  aspho- 

*  The  daffodil  has  no  other  connection  with  the 
asphodel  than  having  unaccountably  appropriated  its 
name,  through  the  old  French  affodUU.  It  is  a  kind 
of  narcissus,  while  the  asphodel  belongs  to  the  lily 
tribe. 
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del  was  said  to  have  given  their  name,  in 
some  far-off  century,  to  the  Ozolians  of 
Locris. 

Introduced  into  England  about  1 551,  it 
was  succeeded,  after  forty-five  years,  by 
the  yellow  asphodel  {Aspkodelus  luteus\ 
of  which  already  in  1633  Gerard  in  his 
"Herbal"  reports  "great  plenty  in  our 
London  gardens."  Hence  Pope's  famil- 
iarity  with  this  kind  and  his  consequent 
matter-of-course  identification  of  it  with 
the  classical  flower  in  the  lines,  — 

By  those  happy  souls  who  dwell 
On  yellow  mesuls  of  asphodel : 

wherein  he  has  entirely  missed  what  may 
with  some  reason  be  called  the  local  color- 
ing of  Hades. 

In  order  to  explain  the  lugubrious  asso- 
ciations of  the  branched  asphodel,  we 
must  go  back  to  an  early  stage  of  thought 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  dead. 

Instinctively  man  assumes  that  his  ex- 
istence will,  in  some  form,  be  continued 
beyond  the  grave.  Only  a  few  of  the  most 
degraded  savages,  or  a  nandful  of  the  most 
enlightened  sceptics,  accept  death  with 
stolid  indifference  as  an  absolute  end. 
The  almost  universally  prevalent  belief  is 
that  it  is  a  change,  not  a  close.  Humanity, 
as  a  whole,  never  has  admitted  and  never 
can  apostatize  from  its  innate  convictions 
by  admitting  that  its  destiny  is  mere  blank 
corruption.  Apart  from  the  body,  how- 
ever, life  can  indeed  be  conceived,  but 
cannot  be  imagined ;  since  imagination 
works  only  with  familiar  materials.  Re- 
course was  then  inevitably  had  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  representing  the  under  world  as 
a  shadowy  reflection  of  the  upper.  Dis- 
embodied spirits  were  supposed  to  feel 
the  same  needs,  to  cherish  the  same  de- 
sires, as  when  clothed  in  the  flesh;  but 
they  were  helpless  to  supply  the  first  or 
to  gratify  the  second.  Their  opulence  or 
misery  in  their  new  abode  depended  solely 
upon  the  pitying  care  of  those  who  sur- 
vived them.  This  mode  of  thinking  ex- 
plains  the  savage  rites  of  sacrifice  attend- 
ant upon  primitive  funeral  ceremonies; 
it  converted  the  tombs  of  ancient  kings 
into  the  treasure  houses  of  modern  archae- 
ologists; and  it  suggested  a  system  of 
commissariat  for  the  dead,  traces  of  which 
still  linger  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Here  we  find  the  clue  we  are  in  search 
of.  It  is  afforded  by  the  simple  precau- 
tions adopted  by  unsophisticated  people 
against  famine  in  the  realm  of  death. 
Amongst  the  early  Greeks,  the  roots  of 
the  branched  lily  were  a  familiar  article  of 
diet.    The  asphodel  has  even  been  called 


the  potato  of  antiquity.  It  indeed  sur- 
passed the  potato  in  fecundity,  though 
tailing  far  below  it  in  nutritive  qualities. 
Pliny,  in  his  natural  history,  states  that 
aliout  eighty  tubers,  each  tne  size  of  an 
average  turnip,  were  often  the  produce  of 
a  single  plant;  and  the  French  botanist, 
Charles  ae  TEcluse,  travelling  across  Por- 
tugal in  i564-5>saw  the  plough  disclose 
fully  two  hundred  attached  to  the  same 
stallc,  and  together  weighing,  he  estimated, 
some  fifty  pounds.  Moreover,  the  tubers 
so  plentifully  developed  are  extremely  rich 
in  starch  and  sugar,  so  that  the  poorer 
sort,  who  possessed  no  flocks  or  herds  to 
supply  their  table  with  fat  pork,  loins  of 
young  oxen,  roasted  goats'  tripe,  or  similar 
carnal  delicacies,  were  glad  to  fall  back 
upon  the  frugal  fare  of  mallow  and  aspho- 
del lauded  by  Hesiod.  Theophrastus 
tells  us  that  the  roasted  stalk,  as  well  as 
the  seed,  of  the  asphodel  served  for  food ; 
but  chiefly  its  roots,  which,  bruised  up 
with  figs,  were  in  extensive  use.  Pliny 
seems  to  prefer  them  cooked  in  hot  ashes, 
and  eaten  with  salt  and  oil ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  spoke  from  personal 
experience. 

Their  consumption,  however,  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  example  of  Pythagoras, 
and  was  said  to  have  helped  to  lengthen 
out  the  fabulous  years  of  Epimenides. 
Yet,  such  illustrious  examples  notwith- 
standing, the  degenerate  stomachs  of  more 
recent  times  have  succeeded  ill  in  accom- 
modating themselves  to  such  spare  suste- 
nance. When  about  the  middle  of  last 
century  the  Abate  Alberto  Fortis  was  trav- 
elling in  Dalmatia,  he  found  inhabitants 
of  the  village  of  Bossiglina,  near  Trad,  so 
poor  as  to  be  reduced  to  make  their  bread 
of  bruised  asphodel  roots,  which  proving 
but  an  indifferent  stafiE  of  life,  digestive 
troubles  and  general  debility  ensued. 
This  is  the  last  recorded  experiment  of 
the  kind.  The  needs  of  the  human  econ- 
omy are  far  better,  more  widely,  and 
almost  as  cheaply  subserved  by  the  tuber 
brought  by  Raleigh  from  Virginia.  The 
plant  of  Proserpine  is  left  K>r  Apulian 
sheep  to  graze  upon. 

Asphodel  roots,  accordingly,  rank  with 
acorns  as  a  prehistoric,  but  now  discarded 
article  of  human  food.  They  were,  it  is 
likely,  freely  consumed  by  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  before  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cereals  had  been  introduced  from 
the  East.  There  is  little  fear  of  error  in  as- 
suming that  the  later  Achaian  immigrants 
found  them  already  consecrated  by  tradi- 
tional usage  to  the  sustenance  of  the  dead. 
Perhaps  Mcause  the  immemorial  antiquity 
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of  their  dietary  employment  imparted  to 
them  an  idea  of  sacredness ;  or,  possibly, 
because  the  slightness  of  the  nourishment 
the^'  afforded  was  judged  suitable  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  unsubstantial  life  of 
rhosts.  At  any  rate,  the  custom  became 
nrmly  established  of  planting  graves  with 
asphodel,  with  a  view  to  making  provision 
for  their  silent  and  helpless,  yet  still  needy 
inmates.  With  changed  associations  the 
custom  still  exists  in  Greece,  and,  very 
renarkably,  has  been  found  to  prevail  in 
Japan,  where  a  species  of  asphodel  is 
stated  to  be  cultivated  in  cemeteries,  and 
placed,  blooming  in  pots,  on  gravestones. 
We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  same  train 
of  thought,  here  as  in  Greece,  originally 
prompted  its  selection  for  sepulchral  uses. 
Unquestionably  some  of  the  natives  of 
the  Conzo  district  plant  manioc  on  the 
graves  of  their  head,  with  no  other  than  a 
provisioning  design.*  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  cultivation  of  certain  fruittrees 
in  the  burying-grounds  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders.  One  of  these  is  the  Crateeva 
religiosay  bearing  an  insipid  but  eatable 
fruit,  and  held  sacred  in  Otaheite  under 
the  name  of  "  Purataruru."  The  Termi- 
Malta  ^labrosa  fills  (or  filled  a  century 
ago)  an  analogous  position  in  the  Society 
Islands.  It  yields  a  nut  resembling  an 
almond,  doubtless  regarded  as  acceptable 
to  phantasmal  palates. 

We  now  see  quite  clearly  why  the  Ho- 
meric shades  dwell  in  meadows  of  aspho- 
deL  These  were,  in  the  fundamental 
conception,  their  harvest  fields.  From 
them,  in  some  unexplained  subsensual 
way,  the  attenuated  nutriment  they  might 
require  must  have  been  derived,  nut  tnis 
primitive  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
explicitly  present  to  the  poet's  mind.  It 
bad  been  already,  we  can  infer,  to  a  g^eat 
extent  lost  sight  of  before  his  time.  It 
was  enough  for  him  that  the  plant  was 
popularly  associated  with  the  dusky  re- 
gions out  of  sight  of  the  sun.  He  dia  not 
stop  to  ask  why,  his  business  being  to  see, 
and  to  sing  of  what  he  saw,  not  to  reason. 
He  accordingly  made  his  Hades  to  bloom 
for  all  time  with  the  tall  white  flowers  of 
the  kind's  spear,  and  so  perpetuated  a 
connection  he  was  not  concerned  to  ex- 
plain. 

Homer  cannot  be  said  to  have  attained 
to  any  real  conception  of  the  immortality 
of  the  souL  The  shade  which  flitted  to 
subterranean  spaces  when  the  breath  left 
the  bodv,  resembled  an  animal  principle  of 
life  ratner  than  a  true  spiritual  essence. 

*  Uoger»  Die  Pflans*  ilt  Todtcaichmock,  p.  93. 


Disinherited,  exiled  from  its  proper  abode, 
without  function,  sense,  or  memory,  it 
survived,  a  vaporous  image,  a  mere  cast- 
away residuum  of  what  once  had  been  a 
man.  Teiresias,  the  Theban  soothsayer, 
alone,  by  special  privilege  of  Persephone, 
retained  the  use  of  reason ;  the  rest  were 
vain  appearances,  escaping  annihilation  by 
a  scarcely  perceptible  distinction.  No 
wonder  that  life  should  have  been  dark- 
ened by  the  prospect  of  such  a  destiny  — 
or  worse.  For  there  were,  in  the  Ho- 
meric world  to  come,  awful  possibilities 
of  torment,  though  none  of  blessedness. 
Deep  down  in  Tartarus,  those  who  had 
sinned  against  the  gods  —  Sisyphus, 
Ixion,  Tantalus —  were  condemned  to  tre- 
mendous, because  unending  punishment; 
while  the  haunting  sense  of  loss,  which 
seems  to  have  survived  every  other  form 
of  consciousness,  giving  no  rest,  nor  so 
much  as  exemption  from  fear,  pursued 
good  and  bad  alike.  Nowhere  does  the 
utter  need  of  mankind  for  the  hope 
brought  by  Christianity  appear  with  such 
startling  clearness  as  in  the  verses  of 
Homer,  from  the  contrast  of  the  vivid  pic- 
tures of  life  they  present  with  the  appall- 
ing backgrouna  of  despair  upon  which 
they  are  painted. 

Its  relation  to  the  unseen  world  natu- 
rally brought  to  the  asphodel  a  host  of 
occult  or  imaginary  qualities.  Of  true 
medicinal  properties  it  may  be  said  to  be 
devoid, audit  accordingly  finds  no  place 
in  the  modern  pharmacopoeia.  Anciently, 
however,  it  was  known,  from  its  manifoid 
powers,  as  the  '* heroic'*  herb.  It  was 
sovereign  against  witchcraft,  and  was 
planted  outside  the  gates  of  villas  and 
farmhouses  to  ward  off  malefic  influences. 
It  restored  the  wasted  strength  of  the 
consumptive;  it  was  an  antidote  to  the 
venom  of  serpents  and  scorpions;  it  en- 
tered as  an  ingredient  into  love-potions, 
and  was  sovereign  against  evil  spirits ; 
children  round  whose  necks  it  was  hung 
cut  their  teeth  without  pain,  and  the  ter- 
rors of  the  night  flew  from  its  presence. 
Briefly,  its  faculties  were  those  of  (in 
Zoroastrian  phraseology)  a  **smiter  of 
fiends ; "  yet  from  it  we  moderns  distil 
alcohol. 

And  sweet  is  moly,  but  his  root  is  ill, 

wrote  Spenser  in  one  of  his  sonnets.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have 
committed  himself  to  this  sentiment  had 
he  realized  that  the  gift  of  Hermes  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  clove  of  gar- 
lic. 
Ulysses,  approaching  the  house  of  Circe 
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in  search  of  his  companions  (already,  as 
he  found  out  later,  transformed  into  swine), 
was  met  on  the  road  by  the  crafty  son  of 
Maia,  and  by  him  forewarned  and  fore- 
armed against  the  wiles  of  the  enchant- 
ress. Skilled  in  drugs  as  she  was,  a  more 
potent  herb  than  any  known  to  her  had 
been  procured  by  the  messenger  of  the 
gods.  "Therewith,"  the  hero  continued 
in  his  narrative  to  the  Phxacian  king,  **  the 
slayer  of  Argos  gave  me  the  plant  that 
he  had  plucked  ^om  the  ground,  and  he 
showed  me  the  nature  thereof.  It  was 
black  at  the  root,  but  the  flower  was  like 
to  milk.  The  gods  call  it  moly,  but  it  is 
hard  for  mortal  men  to  dig ;  howbeit,  with 
the  gods  all  things  are  possible."  It  is 
thus  evident  that  the  Homeric  rooly  is 
compounded  of  two  elements  —  a  botani- 
cal, so  to  speak,  and  a  mythological.  A 
substratum  of  fact  has  received  an  embel- 
lishment of  fable.  Before  the  mind^s  e^e 
of  the  poet,  when  he  described  the  white 
flowers  and  black  root  of  the  vegetable 
snatched  from  the  reluctant  earth  by 
Hermes,  was  a  specific  plant,  which  he 
chose  to  associate,  or  which  had  already 
become  associated,  with  floating  legendary 
lore,  widely  and  anciently  difiEused  among 
our  race.  The  identification  of  that  plant 
has  often  been  attempted,  and  not  unsuc- 
cessfully. 

The  earliest  record  of  such  an  effort  is 
contained  in  Theophrastus's  ^  History  of 
Plants."  He  there  asserts  the  moly  of 
the  Odyssey  to  have  been  a  kind  of  garlic 
(Aiiium  nigrum^  according  to  Sprengel), 
growing  on  Mount  Cyllene  m  Arcadia,  and 
of  supreme  efficacy  as  an  antidote  to  poi- 
sons ;  but  he,  unlike  Homer,  adds  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  plucking  it.  We 
shall  see  presently  that  this  dimculty  was 
purely  mythical.  The  language  of  Theo- 
phrastus  suggests  that  the  association  of 
moly  with  the  Arcadian  garlic  was  tradi- 
tional in  his  time ;  and  the  tradition  has 
been  perpetuated  in  the  modern  Greek 
name  molyia^  of  a  member  of  the  same 
family. 

John  Gerard,  in  his  •*  Herbal,"  calls  moly 
(of  which  he  enumerates  several  species) 
the  **  sorcerer *s  garlic,"  and  describes  as 
follows  the  Theophrastian,  assumed  as 
identical  with  the  epic,  kind. 

Homer's  moly  hath  very  thick  leaves,  broad 
toward  the  bottom,  sharp  at  the  point,  and 
hollowed  like  a  trough  or  gutter,  in  the  bosom 
of  which  leaves  near  unto  the  bottom  cometh 
forth  a  certain  round  bulb  or  ball  of  a  green 
color;  which  being  ripe  and  set  in  the  ground, 
growcth  and  becometh  a  {air  plant,  such  as  is 
the  mother.    Among  those  leaves  riseth  up  a 


naked,  smooth,  thick  stalk  of  two  cubits  high, 
as  strong  as  is  a  small  walking-stafif.  At  the 
top  of  the  stalk  standeth  a  bundle  of  fair 
whitish  flowers,  dashed  over  with  a  wash  of 
purple  color,  smelling  like  the  flowers  of 
onions.  When  they  be  ripe  there  appeareth 
a  black  seed  wrapt  in  a  white  skin  or  husk. 
The  root  is  great  and  bulbous,  covered  with  a 
blackish  skin  on  the  outside,  and  white  within, 
and  of  the  bigness  of  a  great  onion. 

So  much  for  the  question  in  its  matter- 
of-fact  aspect  We  may  now  look  at  it 
from  its  fabulous  side. 

And  first,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
moly  was  not  a  charm,  but  a  counter- 
charm.  Its  powers  were  defensive,  and 
presupposed  an  attack.  It  was  as  a  shield 
against  the  thrust  of  a  spear.  Now  if  any 
clear  notion  could  be  attained  regarding 
the  kind  of  weapon  of  which  It  had  ef& 
cacy  thus  to  blunt  the  point,  we  should  be 
perceptibly  nearer  to  its  individualization. 
But  we  are  only  told  that  the  magic  draught 
of  Circe  contai  ned  pemi ci ous  drugs.  The 
poet  either  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care 
to  tell  more. 

There  is,  however,  a  plant  round  which 
a  crowd  of  strange  beliefs  gathered  from 
the  earliest  times.    This  is  the  Atropa 
mandragora^  or  mandrake,  probably  iden- 
tical wiUi  the  dudaim  of  Scripture,  and 
called  by  classical  writers  Circeea,  from 
its  supposed  potency  in  philtres.    The 
rude  resemblance  of  its  bifurcated  root  to 
the  lower  half  of  the  human  frame  started 
its  career  as  an  object  of  credulity  and  an 
instrument  of  imposture.    It  was  held  to 
be  animated  with  a  life  transcending  the 
obscure  vitality  of  ordinary  vegetable  ex* 
istence,  and  occult  powers  of  the  most 
remarkable  kind  were  attributed  to  it.  The 
little  images  formed  of   the  mandrake- 
root,  consulted  as  oracles  in  Germany  un- 
der the  name  of  Airunen^  and  imported 
with  great  commercial  success  into  this 
country  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  were  credited  with  the  power  of 
multiplying  money  left  in  their  charge^ 
and  generally  of  bringing  luck  to  their 
possessors,  especially  when  their  original 
seat  had  been  at  the  foot  of  a  gallows,  and 
their  first  vesture  a  fragment  of  a  winding- 
sheet.    But  privilege,  as  usual,  was  here 
also  fraught  with  peril.    The  operation  of 
uprooting  a  mandrake  was  a  criticd  one, 
formidable  consequences  ensuing  upon  its 
clumsy  or  negligent  execution.    These 
were  only  to  be  averted  bv  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  'forms  prescribea  by  the  wisdom 
of  a  very  high  antiquity.    According  to 
Pliny,  tnree   circles  were  to  be  drawn 
round  the  plant  with  a  sword,  within  which 
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the  digeer  stood,  facing  west  This  posi- 
tioD  had  to  be  combioed,  as  best  it  rai^ht, 
with  an  approach  from  the  windward  side, 
upon  his  uncanny  prey.  Through  the 
pages  of  Josephus  the  device  gained  its 
earliest  publicity  of  employing  a  dog  to 
receive  the  death  penalty,  attendant,  in 
his  belief,  on  eradication.  It  was  widely 
adopted,  and  by  mediaeval  sa^city  forti- 
fied with  the  additional  prescriptions  that 
the  canine  victim  should  be  black  without 
a  white  hair,  that  the  deed  should  be  done 
before  dawn  on  a  Friday,  and  that  the 
ears  of  the  doer  should  be  carefully  stu£Eed 
with  cotton-wool.  For,  at  the  instant  of 
leaving  its  parent  earth,  a  fearful  sound, 
which  no  mortal  might  hear  and  sanely 
survive,  issued  from  the  uptom  root.  This 
superstition  found  a  familiar  place  in  En- 
glish literature  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Thus  Suffolk,  alleging  the  futility  of  bad 
lan^age  in  apology  for  the  backwardness 
in  its  use  with  which  he  has  just  been 
reproached  by  the  gentle  queen  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  exclaims,  — 

Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's 

roan, 
invent  as  bitter-searching  terms, 
As  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear, 
Deliver'd  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth, 
With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate. 
As  lean-fac'd  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave. 

And  poor  Juliet  enumerates  among  the 
horrors  of  the  charnel-house,  — 

Shrieks  like  mandrakes'  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
That  living  mortals  hearing  them,  run  mad. 

The  persuasion  was,  moreover,  included 
amongst  the  "  vulgar  errors  "  gravely  com- 
bated by  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

Mandragora^  then,  is  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  widely  famous  of  all  magic 
herbs ;  and  the  old  conjecture  is  at  least  a 
plausible  one  that  from  its  exclusive  pos- 
session were  derived  the  evil  powers  of 
the  daughter  of  Perse. 

Moly,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  sought 
for  amongst  the  herbaceous  antidotes  of 
fable.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these 
is  the  plant  so  repugnant  to  the  fine  senses 
of  Horace,  and  smelling  abominably  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  gallants  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan epoch.  The  name  of  garlic  in 
Sanskrit  signifies  '*  slayer  of  monsters." 
It  was  invoked  as  a  divinity  in  ancient 
Egypt.  The  Eddie  valkyr,  Sigurdrifa, 
sang  of  its  unassailable  virtue.  As  a  sure 
preservative  from  witchcraft  it  was,  by 
mediaeval  Teutons,  infused  in  the  drink  of 
cattle  and  horses,  hung  up  in  lonely  shep- 
herds' huts,  and  buried  under  thresholds. 
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It  was  laid  on  beds  ag;ainst  nightmare ;  it 
cured  the  poisoned  bites  of  reptiles ;  it 
was  eaten  to  avert  the  evil  effects  of  dig- 
ging hellebore;  while,  in  Cuba,  immunity 
from  jaundice  was  secured  by  wearing, 
during  thirteen  days,  a  collar  consisting 
of  thirteen  cloves  of  garlic,  and  throwing 
it  away  at  a  cross-road,  without  lookins[ 
behind,  at  midnight  on  the  expiration  of 
that  term.  All  the  properties  of  this 
savory  root,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  be^ 
neficent,  whereas  all  those  of  the  mandrake 
(regarded  as  an  herb,  not  as  an  idol)  are 
maleficent  Later  folk-lore,  however,  has 
not  broueht  them  into  direct  competition. 
Each  is  thought  of  as  supreme  in  its  own 
line.  Only  in  tlie  Odyssey  (on  the  suppo- 
sition here  adopted)  they  were  permitted 
to  meet,  with  the  result  of  signal  defeat 
for  the  powers  of  evil. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  identification  of 
moly  with  garlic  is  countenanced  by  what- 
ever scraps  of  botanical  evidence  are  at 
hand,  fortified  by  a  constant  local  tradition, 
no  less  than  by  the  fantastic  prescriptions 
of  superstitious  popular  observance.  The 
difficulty  or  peril  of  uprooting,  which  made 
the  prophylactic  plant  obtained  by  Hermes 
all  but  unattainable  to  mortals,  is  a  com- 
mon feature  in  vegetable  mythology.  It 
figures  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  some- 
thing rarely  precious,  enhancing  its  value 
and  at  the  same  time  affixin^^  a  scarce 
tolerable  penalty  to  its  possession.  It  be- 
longed, for  instance,  in  varying  degrees, 
to  hellebore  and  mistletoe,  as  well  as  to 
raandragora.  With  the  last  it  most  likely 
originated,  and  from  it  was  transferred  by 
Homer,  in  the  exercise  of  his  poetical 
license,  to  moly. 

From  the  adventure  in  the  JExsm  isle, 
as  from  so  many  others,  Ulysses  comes 
out  unscathed.  The  leading  motive  of  his 
character  is  found  in  his  multiform  expe- 
rience. He  is  appointed  to  see  and  to 
suffer  all  that  comes  within  the  scope  of 
Greek  humanity.  No  experience,  how- 
ever perilous,  is  spared  him.  Protection 
from  the  extremity  of  evil  must  and  does 
content  him.  For  his  keen  curiosity  falls 
in  with  the  desizn  of  his  celestial  pa- 
troness, in  urging  him  to  drink  to  the  dregs 
the  costly  draueht  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  Yet  it  is  to  be  notecT  that 
from  the  house  of  the  enchantress  there 
is  no  exit  save  through  the  gates  of  hell. 

Within  the  spacious  confines  of  the 
universe  there  is  perhaps  but  one  race  of 
beings  whose  implanted  instincts  and 
whose  visible  destiny  are  irreconcilabl)r  at 
war.  Man  is  born  to  suffer ;  but  suffering 
has  always  for  him  the  poignancy  of  sur- 
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prise.  The  lone  record  o£  multiform  trib- 
ulation which  he  calls  his  history,  has 
been  moulded,  throughout  its  many  vicis- 
situdes, by  a  keen  and  ceaseless  struggle 
for  enjoyment.  Each  man  and  woman 
bom  into  the  world  looks  afresh  round  the 
horizon  of  life  for  pleasure,  and  meets 
instead  the  ever  fresh  outrage  of  pain. 
Our  planet  is  peopled  with  souls  disin- 
herited of  what  they  still  feel  to  be  an 
inalienable  heritage  of  happiness.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  quack  medicines  for 
the  cure  of  the  ills  ot  life,  should  always 
have  been  popular.  Of  such  nostrums, 
the  famous  Homeric  drug  nepenthes  is  an 
early  example,  and  may  serve  for  a  type. 

We  reaa  in  the  Odyssey  that  Teiem- 
achus  had  no  sooner  reached  man's  es- 
tate than  he  set  out  from  Ithaca  for  Pylus 
and  Lacedsmon,  in  order  to  seek  news 
of  his  father  from  Nestor  and  Menelaus, 
the  two  most  eminent  survivors  of  the 
expedition  against  Troy.  But  he  learned 
only  that  Ulysses  had  vanished  from  the 
known  world.  The  disappointment  was 
severe,  even  to  tears,  notwithstanding  that 
the  banquet  was  already  spread  in  the 
radiant  palace  of  the  Spartan  king.  The 
remaining  guests,  including  the  illustrious 
host  and  hostess,  caught  the  infection  of 
grief,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table  were 
overclouded. 

Then  Helena  the  child  of  Zeus  Strang  things 
Devised,  and  mixed  a  philter  in  their  wine, 
Which  so  cures  heartache  and  the  inward 

stings. 
That  men  forget  all  sorrow  wherein  they 

pine. 
He  who  hath  tasted  of  the  draught  divine 
Weeps  not  that  day,  although  his  mother  die 
And  father,  or  cut  off  before  his  eyne 
Brother  or  child  beloved  fall  miserably. 
Hewn  by  the  pitiless  sword,  he  sitting  silent 

by. 

Drugs  of  such  virtue  did  she  keep  in  store, 
Given  her  by  Polydamna,  wife  ot  Thdn, 
In  Egypt,  where  the  rich  glebe  evermore 
Yields   herbs   in  foison,  some  for  virtue 

known. 
Some  baneiful.    In  that  climate  each  doth 

own 
Leech-craft  beyond  what  mortal  minds  at- 
tain; 
Since  of   Paeonian  stock  their  race  hath 

grown. 
She  the  good  philter  mixed  to  charm  their 
pain. 
And  bade  the  wine  outpour,  and  answering 
spake  again.* 

Such  is  the  story  which  has  formed  the 
basis  of  innumerable  conjectures.  The 
name  of  the  drug  administered  by  Helen 

*  OdyiMTt  >▼•  ai9-«jj,  WonUy't  cnnslation. 
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signifies  the  negation  of  sorrow ;  and  we 
learn  that  it  grew  in  Egypt,  and  that  its 
administration  was  followed  by  markedly 
soothing  effects.  Let  us  see  whither 
these  scanty  indications  as  to  its  nature 
will  lead  us. 

Many  of  the  ancients  believed  nepen- 
thes to  have  been  a  kind  of  bu^loss,  the 
leaves  of  which,  infused  in  wine,  were 
affirmed  by  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  other 
authorities,  to  produce  exhilarating  effects. 
It  is  certain  that  in  Plutarch's  time  the 
hilarity  of  banquets  was  constantly  sought 
to  be  increased  by  this  means.  But  this 
was  done  in  avowed  imitation  of  Helen's 
hospitable  expedient  It  was,  in  other 
words,  a  revival,  not  a  survival ;  and  pos- 
sesses for  us,  consequentlv,  none  of  the 
instructiveness  of  an  unbroken  tradition. 

A  new  idea  was  struck  out  by  the  Ro- 
man   traveller,  Pietro   della  Valle,  who 
visited  Persia  and  Turkey  early  in  the 
seventeenth    century.    He'  suspects  the 
true  nepenthean  draught  to  have   been 
coffee.     From  E^ypt,  according  to  the 
antique  narrative,  it  was  brought  by  Hel- 
en ;  and  by  way  of  Egypt  the  best  Mocha 
reached  Constantinople,  where  it  served 
to  recreate  the  spirits,  and  pass  the  heavy 
hours  of  the  subjects  of  Achmet      Of 
this  hypothesis  we  may  say,  in  the  phrase 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  that  it  is  **  false 
below  confute."    The  next,  that  of  honest 
Petrus  la  Seine,  has  even  less  to  recom- 
mend it.    His  erudite  conclusion  was  that 
in   nepenthes    the   long -sought   aurum 
potabile^  the  illusory  ornament  of  the  Pa- 
racelsian   pharmacopoeia,  made  its  first 
historical  appearance.    Egypt,  he  argued, 
was  the  birthplace  of  chemistry,  ana  the 
great  chemical  desideratum  from  the  ear- 
nest times  had  been  the  production  of  a 
drinkable  solution  of  the  most   perfect 
among  metals.    Nay,  its  supreme  worth 
had  lent  its  true  motive  to  the  famous 
Argonautic  expedition,  which  had  been 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  not 
a  golden  fleece  in  the  literal  sense,  but  a 
parchment  upon  which  the  invalu^le  re- 
cipe was  inscribed*    The  virtues  of  the 
ehxir  were  regarded  by  the  learned  dta- 
sertator  as  superior  to  proof  or  discussion, 
in  which  exalted   position  we  willingly 
leave  them. 

More  enthusiastic  than  critical,  Madame 
Dacier  looked  at  the  subject  from  a  point 
of  view  taken  up,  many  centuries  earlier, 
by  Plutarch.  Nepenthes,  according  to 
both  these  authorities,  had  no  real  exist* 
ence.  The  effects  ascribed  to  it  were 
merely  a  figurative  way  of  expressing  the 
charms  of  Helen's  conversation. 
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But  this  was  to  endow  the  poet  with  a 
subtlety  which  he  was  very  far  from  pos- 
sessing. Simple  and  direct  in  thought,  he 
invariably  took  the  shortest  way  open  to 
him  in  expression ;  and  circuitous  routes 
of  interpretation  will  invariably  lead  astray 
from  his  meaning.  It  is  clear  accordingly 
that  a  real  drug,  of  Egyptian  origin,  was 
supposed  to  have  soothed  and  restored 
appetite  to  the  guests  of  Menelaus  —  a 
drug  quite  possibly  known  to  Homer  only 
by  the  rumor  of  its  qualities,  which  he 
ingeniously  turned  to  account  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  story.  Now,  since  those 
Qualities  were  undoubtedly  narcotic,  the 
beld  of  our  choice  is  a  narrow  one.  We 
have  only  to  inquire  whether  any,  and,  if 
so,  what,  preparations  of  the  kmd  were 
anciently  in  use  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile  valley. 

Unfortunately  our  information  does  not 
go  very  far  back.  A  certain  professor 
of  botany  from  Padua,  however,  named 
Prosper  Alpinus,  has  left  a  remarkable 
account  of  his  personal  observations  on 
the  point  towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  vulgar  pleasures  of 
intoxication  appear  to  have  been  (as  was 
fitting  in  a  Mohammedan  country)  little  in 
request ;  among  all  classes  their  place  was 
taken  by  the  raptures  of  solacing  dreams 
and  delightful  visions  artificially  produced. 
The  means  employed  for  the  purpose 
were  threefold.  There  was  first  an  elec- 
tuary of  unknown  composition  imported 
from  India  called  bernavu  But  this  may 
at  once  be  put  aside,  since  the  **  medicine 
for  a  mind  diseased  "  given  by  Polydamna 
to  Helen,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  derived 
from  a  home-grown  Egyptian  herb.  There 
remain  of  the  three  soothing  drugs  men- 
tioned by  Alpinus,  hemp  and  opium. 
Each  was  extensively  consumed ;  and  the 
practice  of  employing  each  as  a  road  to 
pleasurable  sensations  was  already,  in 
1580,  of  immemorial  antiquity.  One  of 
them  was  almost  certainly  the  true  Ho- 
meric nepenthes.  We  have  only  to  decide 
which. 

The  first,  as  bein^  the  cheaper  form  of 
indulgence,  was  mamly  resorted  to,  our 
Paduan  informant  tells  us,  amongst  the 
lower  classes.  From  the  leaves  of  the 
herb    Cannabis  sativa  was  prepared   a 

Cowder  known  as  ossify  made  up  into 
oluses  and  swallowed,  with  the  result  of 
inducing  a  lethargic  state  of  dreamy  beati- 
tude. Assis  was  fundamentally  the  same 
with  the  Indian  bhangs  the  Araoic  hashish 
—  one  of  the  mainstays  of  Oriental  sen- 
sual pleasure. 

The  earliest  mention  of  hemp  is  by 


Herodotus.  He  states  that  it  grew  in  the 
country  of  the  Scythians,  that  from  its 
fibres  garments  closely  resembling  linen 
in  texture  were  woven  in  Thrace,  and  that 
the  fumes  from  its  burning  seeds  fur- 
nished ihe  nomad  inhabitants  of  what  is 
now  southern  Russia  with  vapor  baths, 
serving  them  as  a  substitute  for  washing. 
Marked  intoxicating  effects  attended  this 
original  method  of  ablution. 

In  China,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  if  not  earlier,  a 
preparation  of  hemp  was  used  (it  was  said, 
with  perfect  success)  as  an  anesthetic; 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  remedy  under  the 
name  of  b'han^a^  in  Hindu  medical  works 
of  probably  still  earlier  date.  Its  identity 
with  nepenthes  was  first  suggested  in 
1839,  ^^d  ^^  since  been  generally  ac- 
quiesced in.  But  there  are  two  objec- 
tions. 

The  practice  of  eating  or  smoking 
hemp,  for  the  sake  of  its  exalting  effects 
upon  consciousness,  appears  to  have  orig- 
inated on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  to 
have  spread  thence  to  Persia,  and  to  have 
been  transmitted  farther  west  by  Arab 
agency.  It  was  not,  then,  primitively  an 
Egyptian  custom,  and  was  assuredly  un- 
known to  the  wife  of  Th6n.  Moreover, 
hemp  is  not  indigenous  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  It  came  thither  as  an  immi- 
^nt,  most  probably  long  after  the  build- 
ing of  the  latest  pyramid.  Herodotus 
includes  no  mention  of  it  in  his  curious 
and  particular  account  of  the  country; 
and,  which  is  still  more  significant,  no 
relic  of  its  textile  use  survives.  Not  a 
hempen  fibre  has  ever  been  found  in  any 
of  the  innumerable  mummy-cases  exam- 
ined by  learned  Europeans.  The  ancient 
Egyptians,  it  may  then  be  concluded, 
were  unacquainted  with  this  plant,  and  we 
must  look  elsewhere  for  the  chief  ingre* 
dient  of  the  comfort-bringing  draught  dis- 
tributed by  the  daughter  of  Zeus. 

There  is  only  opium  left  If  the  case 
for  identity  fail  here,  nothing  remains  but 
to  throw  up  the  brief.  But  so  extreme  a 
measure  is  happily  not  needed.  No  seri- 
ous discrepancy  starts  up  to  shake  our 
belief  that  we  have  indeed  reached  the 
truth.  All  the  circumstances  correspond 
to  admiration ;  the  identification  runs  "  on 
all  fours."  The  physical  effects  indicated 
agree  perfectly  with  those  resulting  from 
a  sparing  use  of  opium.  They  tend  to 
just  so  much  elevation  of  spirits  as  would 
impart  a  roseate  tinge  to  the  landscape  of 
life.  The  intellect  remains  unclouded  and 
serene.  The  Nemesis  of  indulgence,  how- 
ever moderate,  is  still  behind  the  scenes. 
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The  exhibition  of  a  soporific  effect  has 
even  been  seriously  thought  to  have  been 
designed  by  the  poet,  in  the  proposal  of 
Telemachus  to  retire  to  rest  shortly  after 
the  nepenthean  cup  has  gone  round ;  but 
so  bald  a  piece  of  realism  can  scarcely 
have  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  an 
artist  of  such  consummate  skill. 

For  ages  past,  Thebes  in  Egypt  has 
witnessed  the  production  of  opium  from 
the  expressed  juice  of  poppy-heads.  Six 
centuries  ago,  the  substance  was  known 
in  western  Europe  as  Opium  Thebauutn^ 
or  the  **  Theban  tincture."  Prosper  Alpi* 
nus  states  that  the  whole  of  Ej^ypt  was 
supplied,  at  the  epoch  of  his  visit,  from 
Sajeth,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  hundred* 
gated  city.  And  since  a  large  proportion 
of  the  upper  classes  were  undisguised 
opium-eaters,  the  demand  must  have  been 
considerable.  Now  it  was  precisely  in 
Thebes  that  Helen,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus,  received  the  sorrow-soothing  drug 
from  her  Egyptian  hostess ;  while  the 
women  of  Thebes,  and  they  only,  still  in 
his  time  preserved  the  secret  of  its  quali- 
ties and  preparation.  Can  we  doubt  that 
the  ancient  nepenthes  was  in  truth  no 
other  than  the  mediaeval  Theban  tincture  ? 
Even  stripping  from  the  statement  of 
Diodorus  all  historical  value,  its  legen- 
dary significance  remains.  It  proves,  be- 
vond  question,  the  existence  of  a  tradition 
localizing  the  gift  of  Polydamna  in  a  spot 
noted,  from  the  date  of  the  earliest  authen- 
tic information  on  the  subject,  for  the 
production  of  a  modern  eouivalent.  The 
mference  seems  irresistible  that  the  two 
were  one,  and  that,  as  De  Quincey  said, 
Homer  is  rightl)r  reputed  to  have  known 
the  virtues  of  opiunu 
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SOME  ODD  NUMBERS. 

Three  or  four  papers,  vellow  and  musty 
with  age  and  tattered  witn  much  handling, 
lie  before  me,  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  Family  Herald;  they  are  stitched 
together  with  a  thing  no  longer  seen  in 
ladies*  hands  in  these  degenerate  days, 
but  familiar  and  even  symbolic  to  the  eyes 
of  our  grandfathers  —  crimson  purse-silk. 
This  silk,  as  well  as  the  curious  faint  odor, 
laden,  as  it  were,  with  the  pathos  of  the 
past,  which  bygone  years  impart  to  paper, 
and  the  yellow  hue  of  the  once  snowy 
pages,  as  much  as  the  date  on  the  title- 
page  of  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  car- 
ries the  imagination  swiftly  over  that  black 


chasm  of  time  to  an  Eneland  very  differ- 
ent from  the  England  of  to-day,  yet  inti- 
mately and  nearly  connected  with  it. 

The  days  when  our  grandsires  were 
young  have  a  tender  sunshine  of  their 
own,  for  after  all  they  belone  to  us,  and  so 
do  those  when  our  grandchildren  shall  be 
old ;  the  touch  of  kmdred  hands  links  our 
lives,  as  in  an  electric  circuit,  with  the 
years  in  which  we  have  no  actual  being. 
There  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  dwelling 
upon  that  near  past  akin  to  the  pleasure 
Leigh  Hunt  found  in  the  cocked  hat  and 
"drowsy  charm"  of  the  bellman:  "for," 
says  he,  **as  long  as  the  bellman  is  alive 
one's  grandfather  does  not  seem  dead.''* 
Those  italics,  which  are  not  Leigh  Hunt's, 
emphasize  one  of  his  characteristicallv 
suggestive  phrases;  in  those  few  woras 
he  reminds  us  of  the  safe  feeling  youth 
experiences,  doubly  fenced  by  two  gen* 
erations  from  that  inevitable  Drink,  over 
which  nature  shrinks  from  passing.  A 
time  comes  when  the  front  rank  falls,  and 
the  third  generation  ahead  of  us  is  cut 
down  almost  at  pne  sweep,  as  it  seems,  o£ 
the  scythe  ;  one's  grandfather  is  veritably 
dead,  and  one  begins  to  realize  the  passage 
of  the  years.  And  then,  after  we  are  well 
accustomed  to  the  fact  of  having  done 
with  youth  and  all  its  perturbations,  the 
terrible  scythe  makes  a  closer  sweep,  and 
the  next  rank,  the  last  barrier  before  us, 
falls ;  the  kind  faces  which  looked  on  our 
youth,  and  the  kind  arms  which  cherished 
It  disappear,  and  we  stand  defenceless, 
and  exposed  to  the  blast  with  nothing 
between  us  and  the  shadow-veiled  veree. 
At  this  time  grey  hairs  increase  rapi(3y, 
and  those  who  can,  look  back  and  rejoice 
in  the  fresh  ranks  springing  up  behind 
them  in  the  eternal  procession.  All  this 
the  italicized  phrase  suggests,  and  more 
besides. 

And  it  is  from  these  very  papers  lying 
here  musty  and  tattered,  that  this  present 
phrase  was  disinterred  —  from  some  odd 
numbers  of  Leigh  Hunfs  London  yournal 
during  the  winter  of  1834-5,  rescued  just 
in  time  from  the  clutch  of  the  all-destrov- 
ing  housemaid,  about  to  kindle  the  feunily 
hearth  with  them. 

Three  halfpence  is  the  modest  price 
demanded  for  the  weekly  eight  pages  of 
closely  but  clearly  printea  triple-columned 
literature  (and  literature  it  is  in  the  least 
elastic  sense  of  the  term),  and  the  editor 
very  properly  observes,  in  opening  one 
number  with  the  whole  of  Keats's  exqui* 
site  "  Eve  of  St  Ajnes,"  interpolated  with 
criticism  as  exquisite  in  its  way  as  the 
poem,  that  "  the  reader  should  tnis  week 
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g\vt  us  three  pearls  instead  of  three  half- 
pence." It  is  quite  startling  after  reading;  j 
one  of  these  numbers  and  losing  oneself 
in  a  world  of  thoueht  and  the  atmosphere 
of  a  society  so  dinerent  from  that  of  to- 
day, to  find  that  the  journalis  printed  at  a 
certain  steam-press.  What,  did  the  mon- 
ster steam,  that  great  dragon  of  the  mod- 
em Philistine's  adoration,  actually  co-exist 
with  the  bellman,  with  gentlefolk  who 
were  paternally  counselled  by  the  editor 
to  have  at  least  **one  picture  on  the  wall," 
if  it  were  but  a  small  engraving  pinned  on 
and  removed  when  dirty?  with  duelling, 
which,  we  are  told,  **  appears  to  be  going 
out  of  fashion,"  and  with  skaiters  (spelt 
with  an  i)  exclusively  of  the  male  sex,  ad- 
mired by  ladies  who,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
'*  stand  shivering  on  the  brink  "?  Well, 
after  all,  even  in  these  late  Victorian  days 
ladies  still  remiiin  shivering  on  many 
brinks,  watching  brothers  and  lovers  dis- 
port themselves  in  glowing  warmth. 

One  glance  at  the  yellow  papers  reveals 
the  chasm  which  yawns  between  our  lit- 
erature and  that  of  the  days  of  Leigh 
Hunt.  The  present  is  an  a^e  of  writing  ; 
never  before  were  such  multitudes  of  pens 
plied,  and  plied  so  perpetually ;  never  be- 
fore were  such  various  subjects  treated 
by  the  pen;  never  before  were  so  many 
'  human  mouths  fed  by  the  labors  of  the 
pen ;  perhaps  never  before  did  such  wealth 
and  honor  reward  the  toil  of  the  penman 

—  but  this  is  not  an  age  of  literature. 
Cheap  literature,  so  called,  is  everything 
but  literary ;  it  is  political,  commercial, 
sectarian,  sometimes  scientific,  often  the- 
atrical, slangy,  realistic,  and  fashionable, 
but  rarely  literary.  People  are  in  too 
sreat  a  hurry  nowadays  to  write,  much 
less  to  read  pure  literature  —  z.^.,  letters 
in  which  beautv  is  the  first  consideration 

—  beautv  of  thought,  style,  belles-lettres 
— thev  do  not  enjoy  its  calm,  its  beauty  is 
not  of  a  kind  to  stir  the  senses;  they  all 
want  to  be  rich,  and  when  they  are  rich 
they  want  to  be  richer.  But  in  these  old 
days  of  Leigh  Hunt,  when  people  did  not 
as  yet  realize  that  they  had  entered  upon 
a  revolution  two  years  back,  and  before 
free  trade  had  deluged  the  country  with 
dubious  wealth  and  a  squalid  and  unwieldy 
population,  a  certain  divine  leisure  seems 
to  have  reigned,  men  loved  literature  for 
its  own  sake,  and  found  in  it  what  Keats 
predicates  of  all  beauty  in  his  immortal 
prelude  to  ••  Endymion,  — 

A  sleep 
Fall  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet 
breathing. 


The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite. 
Haunt  us  till  they  become  a  cheering  light 
Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  us  so  fast 
That,  whether  there  be  shine  or  gloom  o'er- 

cast. 
They  always  must  be  with  us,  or  we  die. 

Thus  people  thought  of  literature  in  those 
sweet  old  days.  And,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  the  feverish  haste  which  leaves 
no  leisure  for  the  ethereal  enjoyments  of 
high  thought  and  delicate  fancy  is  quite 
compatible  with  a  hunger  for  petty  details 
and  trifling  interests,  which  is  ciaily  de- 
grading our  literature  and  narrowing  our 
fives.  We  have  borrowed  their  vices  from 
American  papers ;  not  content  with  aping 
their  slang,  we  report  upon  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  poets  and  artists,  and 
narrate  every  incident  in  the  lives  of  mur- 
derers ;  we  record  the  most  trivial  table- 
talk  of  ex-premiers,  and  describe  the 
millinery  of  actresses ;  the  last  result  of 
the  journalism  of  to-day  is  the  apotheosis 
of  the  infinitely  petty. 

The  numerous  periodicals  of  to-day  are 
admirable,  they  are  also  marvellously 
cheap,  but  not  the  highest  among  them 
can  surpass,  if  it  can  equal,  in  sustained 
literary  quality,  this  little  three-halfpenny 
sheet  of  Leigh  Hunt*s.  And  where  can 
we  find  a  style  to  equal  that  of  the  writers 
of  those  days,  especially  Hunt's  own? 
Even  Matthew  Arnold,  spite  of  his  pedan- 
tic love  of  form,  his  exquisite  taste,  and 
his  poetic  genius,  gives  way  at  times  to 
those  modern  phrase-coinages,  which  are 
little  better  than  the  slang  which  deluges 
our  journals,  floods  our  pulpits,  disgraces 
our  fiction,  and  degrades  our  language  in 
almost  every  department  of  speech  or 
writing,  and  our  most  eloquent  prose- 
writer,  after  or  perhaps  even  before  De 
Quincey,  Ruskin,  frequently  permits  him- 
self language  which  is  anything  but  digni- 
fied, much  less  accurate  or  beautiful. 
Truly  giants  walked  the  earth  in  those 
days.  As  Keats  wrote  years  before,  in  the 
early  days  of  a  golden  period  which  was 
now  drawing  to  its  close  :  — 

Great  spirits  now  on  earth  are  sojourning ; 
He  of  the  cloud,  the  cataract,  the  lake, 
Who  on  Helvcllyn's  summit,  wide  awake. 
Catches  his  freshness  from  Archangcrs  wing: 
He  of  the  rose,  the  violet,  the  spring. 
The  social  smile,  the  chain  for  Freedom's 

sake. 
And  lo! — whose  steadfastness  would  never 

take 
A  meaner  sound  than  Raphael's  whispering. 
And  other  spirits  there  are  standing  apart  * 

*  Tenovson  and  Browning  were  then,  unknown  to 
Keats,  little  schoolboys,  perhaps  kindling  their  imagina- 
tions at  the  clear  flame  of  his  genius. 
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Upon  the  forehead  of  the  age  to  come ; 
These,  these  will  give  the  world  another  heart 
And  other  pulses.     Hear  ye  not  the  hum 
Of  mighty  workings  ?  — 
Listen  awhile,  ye  nations,  and  be  dumb. 

Great  spirits  indeed  produced  the  maenifi- 
cent  flood  of  melody  which  marked  the 
youth  of  this  aged  century,  a  period  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  English  liter- 
ature, unsurpassed  even  by 

those  melodious  bursts  which  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth, 

a  period  already  in  its  decadence  at  the 
date  of  the  odd  numbers,  yet  still  quick- 
ening men*s  pulses  with  the  fire  of  its 
vigorous  life.  The  grass  was  scarcely 
green  on  the  grave  of  Coleridge ;  a  greater 
enchanter  though  smaller  poet  than  he, 
Scott,  bad  been  gone  two  years.  The  glo- 
rious trio  of  young  poets,  each  greater  in 
his  way  than  any  others,  even  than  Cole- 
ridge, since  Milton's  dayj — Byron,  who, 
spite  of  his  tiresome  egotism  and  a£Eecta- 
tions,  surpasses  every  writer  in  the  cen- 
tury in  poetic  intensity  and  massive  splen- 
dor of  verse ;  Shelley,  whose  airy  music 
and  ethereal  imaginings,  whose  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  inmost  soul  of  nature, 
have  been  equalled  by  none  save  Shake- 
speare, though  his  touch  was  lighter  and 
the  vigor  of  his  intellect  slighter  than  By- 
ron's; and  Keats,  the  beautiful,  immor- 
tal youth,  fated  never  to  reach  manhood, 
whose  love  of  beauty  and  power  of  creat- 
ing it  seem  the  mark  of  a  Greek  rather 
than  an  English  mind  —  had  all  indeed 
been  ten  years  dead,  though  had  they  lived 
they  had  still  been  young ;  but  the  strong 
music  of  their  poetry  was  recent  and  stiu 
vibrating  through  the  atmosphere  of  those 
days.  Wordsworth  was  then  in  bis  ze- 
nith, with  Southey  —  who  reads  Southey's 
weak  verse  now?  So  was  the  patriotic 
Campbell,  also  the  musical  but  tinselly 
Moore  —  his  tinsel  is  now  almost  for- 
gotten though  his  songs  still  charm.  A 
host  of  minors  then  flourished,  amongst 
them  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  Cunningham, 
Milnes,  Proctor,  the  Com  Law  Rhymer, 
and  Keble,  whose  strain,  though  thin,  is 
exquisite  in  purity  and  grace.  The  ten- 
der and  genial  Hood,  whose  serious  po- 
etry is  often  overlooked  in  the  dazzle  of 
his  witticisms,  was  then  young;  so  was 
the  minstrel  of  the  "  Lays  oF  Ancient 
Rome,"  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
depreciate. 

Browning  and  Tennyson,  then  in  the 
first  bloom  of  manhood,  had  already  made 
their  mark ;  Tennyson  having  never  sur« 
passed  some  of  toe  things  he  had  then 


produced.  Carlyle,  in  the  savage  strength 
of  his  rugged  manhood,  was  strugglme 
fiercely  for  bread  and  fame.  One  odd 
number  contains  an  anonymous  extract 
from  Fraser^  the  style  of  which  stamps  it 
unmistakably  as  Carlyle's.  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  had  yet  to  show  what  they 
could  do.  The  glory  of  the  great  opium- 
eater's  magnificent  prose  still  shed  a 
glamor  on  the  literature  of  the  day.  A 
generation  of  great  men,  now  passing, 
almost  past,  away,  was  then  stepping  to 
the  front  in  its  eager  youth. 

A  work  of  W.  S.  Landor's  is,  scarcely 
reviewed,  rather  criticised,  in  the  journal, 
partly  in  his  own  person  by  the  genial 
editor,  partly  by  transcription  from  the 
Examiner^  and  any  one  who  loves  careful 
criticism,  rich  allusion,  pre^^nant  thoughts, 
and  good  style,  would  emoy  reading  it 
These  qualities  distinguish  nearly  every- 
thing in  the  odd  numbers,  the  fiction  ex- 
cepted. It  must  be  confessed  that  in  the 
latter  department  of  literature  this  gener- 
ation has  made  a  mighty  stride.  Not  that 
we  have  any  masters  of  fiction  among  us, 
rather  that  we  have  honest  and  painstak- 
ing craftsmen,  the  mass  of  whose  work 
surpasses  that  of  the  journeymen  story- 
tellers of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 

Shakespeare  is  the  theme  of  Mr.  Lan- 
dor's work.  One  of  W.  Hazlitt's  charac- 
ters of  Shakespeare,  then,  the  editor  tells 
us,  out  of  print,  appears  in  each  of  these 
odd  numbers,  ancx  Hunt  seldom  goes 
through  half  a  column  himself  without 
some  Shakespearian  quotation  or  allusion ; 
how  these  men  loved  Shakespeare !  Per- 
haps that  is  one  secret  of  their  pure,  rich 
style ;  that,  and  a  wise  love  of  other  great 
masters  of  language  to  whom  he  is  con- 
stantly referring,  so  deeply  had  they  per- 
meated his  thoughts,  is  certainly  one 
secret  of  Hunt's  own  charm.  But  in  that 
golden  pre-Victorian  age,  people  did  not 
studv  Shakespeare,  ana  the  glorious  hie- 
rarcny  of  which  he  is  chief,  with  a  view  to 
satisfying  competitive  examiners ;  youths 
did  not  get  themselves  stuffed  with*  Spen- 
ser as  a  means  to  a  commission  in  the 
army  or  a  post  in  the  civil  service  ;  they 
waited,  like  Lamb,  till  they  had  obtained 
the  post,  with  its  daily  bread  and  its  scrap 
of  leisure,  and  then  they  devoted  them- 
selves, if  so  minded,  to  the  study  of  En- 
glish literature.  Those  not  so  minded 
sometimes  devoted  themselves  to  port 
wine  and  other  pernicious  joys;  to-day 
they  do  that  in  like  case  after  their  study 
of  literature.  Another  peculiarity  of  those 
days  seems  to  have  been  that  people  stud* 
ied  literature  first  and  practised  it  after- 
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wards.  Then  Charles  Dickens  arose,  one 
of  the  greatest  dunces  who  ever  handled 
a  pen,  and  people,  encouraged  by  the 
splendor  of  his  genius,  took  to  practising 
literature  first  and  studying  it,  if  at  all, 
afterwards,  which  is  not  good  for  litera- 
ture. 

How  many  men  of  letters  have  we  to- 
day^  to  set  against  that  constellation  of 
bnlliant,  cultured,  genial  men?  Who 
shall  compensate  for  Charles  Lamb  ?  who 
for  Hunt  himself?  for  the  grim  Titan, 
Carlyle  ?  for  De  Quincey,  Landor,  Hartley 
Coleridge,  even  for  Christopher  North  ana 
his  fellows  of  the  "  Noctes  "  ? 

Hunt  thus  briefly  surveys  the  periodic 
literature  of  his  day  when  "  Keepsakes  " 
and  '*  Annuals  "  stilf  existed.  "  If  all  our 
contemporaries  improve  as  we  do,  what  a 
periodical  literature  we  shall  have !  .  .  . 
Tait  and  the  Monthly  Repository  will 
blow  such  notes  of  advancement  that  we 
shall  all  of  a  sudden  be  living  in  the  twen- 
ty-first century,  all  thriving  and  merry, 
our  days  cut  beautifully  in  two  betwixt 
work  and  leisure.    Fraservi\\\  bring  En- 

flish  orthodoxy  so  well  acquainted  with 
Vench  and  Insh  vivacity,  that  all  three 
shall  be  astonished  at  finding  themselves 
shaking  hands  over  Rabelais^s  '  Oracle  of 
the  Bottle.'  The  New  Afonthly  shall  be 
so  very  polite  and  distingudy  that  men 
shall  put  a  leaf  of  it  into  their  button-holes 
instead  of  myrtle.  The  Metropolitan  shall 
begin  a  new  novel  once  a  month,  and  ren- 
der us  so  jolly  and  maritime  that,  like  the 
drinkers  in  the  *  Nauf  ragium  Joculare,'  we 
shaU  take  our  room  for  a  ship,  and  begin 
tossing  the  furniture  out  ot  window  to 
lighten  her.  Then  the  orthodox  Dublin 
University  Magazine  shall  more  and  more 
delight  the  *  candid  reader'  by  praising 
Whigs  who  write  about  forest  trees  and 
Radicals  who  can  relish  claret.  ...  Mr. 
Loudon,  with  his  Architectural  Garden- 
//f^and  Naturalist s  Magazine^  shall  build 
all  our  houses  for  us,  plant  all  our  gardens, 
and  illustrate  all  our  fields."  * 

The  journal  has  a  little  column  of  pater- 
nal advice  to  correspondents,  but  these 
correspondents  are  content  to  interrogate 
the  editor  upon  literary,  or  at  least  intel- 
lectual subjects;  they  do  not  ask  to  be 
directed  in  the  conduct  of  a  love-affair,  or 
advised  in  the  choice  of  a  hair-dye.  Yet 
domestic  topics  are  favored.  Besides  the 
article  "  Put  up  a  Picture  in  your  Room," 
there  is  one  on  "  The  Cat  on  the  Rug ;  " 
2nd  one  in  Leigh  Hunt's  own  sunny  style 
on  Christmas,  a  season  which   Dickens 

*  London  Jowmal^  Dec.  tjf  1834. 


had  not  as  yet  vulgarized  by  his  stories  of 
good-feeding  and  maudlin  sentiment,  con- 
tains a  description  of  a  middle-class  do- 
mestic  Christmas  in  a  style  which  Dickens 
mi^ht  have  envied.  But  in  this  article, 
which  is  rich  with  allusion  and  dainty 
fancy,  the  season  is  considered  in  a 
broader  aspect ;  the  waits  suggest  **  those 
beautiful  accounts  of  angels  singing  in  the 
air,  which  inspired  the  seraphical  strains 
of  Handel  and  Corelli."  "  Handel's  reci- 
tative of  *  There  were  Shepherds,'"  he 
says,  'Ms  as  exquisite  for  simplicity  as 
the  cheek  of  innocence."  Quoting  from 
**  Hamlet,"  the  passage  concerning  the 
behavior  of  the  animals  on  Christmas 
night,  when  '*the  bird  of  dawning  singeth 
all  night  long,"  he  observes  that  Shake- 
speare handles  his  theme  **  with  a  reveren- 
tial tenderness,  sweet  as  if  he  has  spoken 
it  hushingly."  The  article  closes  in  a 
more  solemn  strain  befitting  the  theme. 

Casual  reference  elsewhere  to  the  anem- 
one occasions  a  dainty  translation  from 
Moschus,  the  Greek  of  which  is  given. 
How  often  do  we  stumble  on  a  passage  in 
Greek  tvpe  nowadays?  Scholarship  is 
out  of  fashion,  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment no  longer  garnish  their  speeches 
with  classic  allusion  and  quotation,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  half  their  hearers 
would  not  understand  them.  Such  flow- 
ers of  rhetoric  as  "That  is  a  lie,"  are 
occasionally  emploved  instead. 

But  what  most  aistinguishes  these  odd 
numbers  from  the  peric^icals  of  to-day  is 
the  manner  in  which  they  hold  aloof  from 
the  press  and  stir  of  actual  and  especially 
political  life ;  the  journal  scorns  to  be  a 
newspaper.  In  our  day  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  confuse  the  functions  of  the 
newspaper  and  the  magazine;  both  con- 
tain literature  and  both  news.  Provided 
a  writer  has  information  to  convey,  no 
matter  on  what  subject,  whether  he  be  a 
casual  pauper,  a  fine  lady  going  round  the 
world  in  a  yacht  or  on  a  tricycle,  a  noble- 
man traversing  deserts  and  savage  coun* 
tries  on  foot,  a  discharged  convict,  or  an 
American  cow-boy  relating  his  experi- 
ences, he  is  welcomed  to  the  pages  of  the 
contemporary  periodical.  Then,  again, 
hasty  and  undigested  thoughts  on  every 
passing  topic,  whether  political  —  indeea, 
especially  political, ^-social,  fashionable, 
religious,  artistic,  gastronomic,  technical, 
appear  everywhere,  no  matter  how  crude 
and  ill-written  they  be,  and  we  have  even 
devoted  journals  to  the  malicious  discus- 
sion of  our  neighbors'  domestic  affairs. 
Gossip  has  its  organs,  and  through  them 
diligently  propagates  scandal,  and  fulfils 
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on  a  gigantic  scale  those  functions  for- 
merly relegated  to  the  tea-tables  of  idle 
and  spiteful  spinsters,  and  equally  idle 
and  virulent  matrons. 

But  then,  at  the  date  of  these  odd  num- 
bers, literature  stood  apart  from  ** gloomy 
days,"  and  **all  the  unhealthy  and  o*er- 
darkened  ways,**  and  proved  in  very  sooth 

An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink, 
Pouring  unto  us  from  the  Heaven's  brink. 

In  an  article  on  "Twelfth  Night,"  we 
are  introduced  to  a  street  arab  wno  sings 
"Shiny  Ni^ht,"  with  an  occasional  up- 
roarious "  Rise,  Gentle  Moon,"  or  "  Comin' 
thro*  the  Rve.**  People  never  know  when 
they  are  blest ;  Mrs.  Carlyle  about  this 
time  also  grumbles  at  some  painter's  boy, 
because  "  the  creature  **  scraped  her  draw- 
ing-room door  to  the  tune  of  "  Love*s 
Young  Dream."  Oh,  sweet  Arcadian  age 
of  the  fourth  William,  when  the  horrors 
of  the  music-hall  were  yet  unknown,  the 
crass  hideousness  of  the  topical  song  and 
the  dismal  animal  howl  of  the  salvationer 
did  not  pervade  the  atmosphere,  when 
the  very  outlaws  of  the  pavement  sang 
melodies,  however  uproariously!  What 
street  boy  of  to-day  sings  "  Love*s  Young 
Dream"? 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  our  venerable 
queen,  who  has  yet  to  acquire  the  crown 
of  silver  hairs,  and  the  tottering  step  of 
age,  though  she  has  seen  her  children's 
children  to  the  fourth  generation,  was 
actually  living  in  those  far-off  days.  A 
well-behaved  little  princess  (she  is  pic- 
tured about  that  date  in  a  broad  hat  and 
long  frilled  trousers),  she  was  then  quietly 
learning  her  lessons,  half-incredulous,  per- 
haps, of  the  great  destiny  for  which  she 
was  bidden  to  prepare,  and  little  dream- 
ing that  in  four  brief  vears  the  splendors 
of  England's  imperial  crown  would  blaze 
above  ner  tender  troubled  brow. 

The  notices  of  music  and  the  fine  arts 
are  sufficient  to  show  us  what  immense 
progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction 
since  the  days  of  the  Sailor  Kine,  and  in 
one  article  Hunt  speaks  confidently  of 
"when  the  English  become  a  more  mu- 
sical people,**  his  prophetic  soul  unvext 
by  the  terror  of  the  music-hall  phantom ; 
but  he  little  dreamed  what  the  develop- 
ment and  perfecting  of  mechanical  pro- 
cesses, and  particularly  the  undiscovered 
craft  of  photograph V,  would  effect  in  the 
artistic  education  ox  England  in  the  next 
ftisctv  years. 

There  are  some  thoughtful  papers  on 
middle-class  education  in  these  oad  num- 
bers.   In  them  Locke  is  brought  forward 


as  an  authority  against  the  daneeroQS 
practice  of  cultivating  the  intellectual 
Qualities  at  the  expense  of  the  moral ;  in 
tnem,  of  course,  the  pupil  is  assumed  to 
be  exclusively  of  the  male  sex.  The 
study  of  the  classics  is  assailed  as  a  time- 
honored  idol  necessary  to  overthrow,  not 
as  in  these  degenerate  days  on  the  ground 
of  its  uselessness  in  practical  affairs, 
which  in  plain  English  means  money-get- 
ting, but  on  the  far  more  exalted  ground 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
literatures  is  pagan,  that  this  paganism 
enters  into  the  heart  of  modem  life  and 
corrupts  it,  and  accounts  for  the  slight 
hold  Christian  morality  has  upon  society. 
To  determine  how  far  this  is  true  would 
furnish  able  thinkers  with  ample  matter 
for  reflection  for  some  time.  But  the 
suggestion  is  worth  much,  and  sets  one 
ponderinf^  whether  the  lingering  paganism 
of  barbaric  nations  through  the  Dark  and 
Middle  Ages  was  so  great  a  hindrance  to 
the  development  of  Christianity  as  the 
classic  paganism  of  the  Renascence. 

Before  taking  leave  with  Lamb,  of  the 
odd  numbers,  one  more  characteristic  of 
these  latter  days,  in  some  measure  detri- 
mental to  good  art,  may  be  noted.  It  is 
the  fierce  perpetual  wrestline  with  tre* 
mendous  moral  and  social  problems  which 
now  goes  on  in  all  thoughtful  and  earnest 
minds.  Ruskin  censures  Kinfi;sley*s  tra^- 
edy  as  frightful ;  it  is  frightful  because  it 
struggles  with  the  fierceness  of  reality. 
The  earth  is  full  of  darkness  and  cruel 
habitations,  and  a  literature  which  turns 
aside  from  its  natural  vocation  to  battle 
with  the  ills  of  such  a  world  must  contain 
a  frightful  element  which  is  prejudicial  to 
art.  But  perhaps  there  are  better  things 
than  art.  At  all  events,  we  cannot  always 
turn  aside  from  "  unhealthy  and  o*er-dar1c« 
ened  ways,**  even  though  it  be  the  sfjecial 
office  of  literature  to  do  so,  or  sojourn 
perpetually  in  peaceful  Edens,  "full  of 
sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breath* 
ing.**  Because  Lamb  and  his  contempo- 
raries did  so,  their  writings  are  so  full  of 
charm  and  refreshment. 

No  more  now  of  the  odd  numbers ;  we 
may  well  marvel  in  turning  from  them  at 
the  amount  of  delicate  intellectual  food 
furnished  in  these  few  unpretending  three 
ha*porths.  If  the  present  writer  has  be* 
moaned  the  inferiority  of  present  litera- 
ture and  much  else  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century, 
such  a  lament  may  possibly  prove  refresh- 
ing in  contrast  to  the  jubilant  self-contem- 
plation which  is  the  theme  of  every  fellow^ 
scribbler  in  this  auspicious  year  of  grace 
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1887.  Perpetual  praise  is  productive  of 
captious  peevishness,  to  which  a  good 
grumble  is  a  good  antidote. 

M.  G. 


From  Maanillai^t  Magasioe. 
THE  PASSION  OF  THE  PAST. 

The  source  of  much  of  the  pathos  of 
pdetry,  and  particularly  of  the  self-con- 
scious poetry  of  our  own  day,  is  the  pas- 
sionate idealization  of  what  we  once  had, 
but  have  not,  and  cannot  have  any  more. 
Herein  is  the  virtue  of  all  the  eternal  fare- 
wells and  hopeless  regrets  of  literature ; 
and  we  each  of  us,  in  an  abiding  sense  of 
such  loss,  carry  about  a  burden  of  which 
we  seldom  trust  ourselves  to  speak,  but 
which  to  a  great  extent  qualifies  all  we 
say.  It  is  the  light  out  of  which  so  many 
pathetic  colors  are  made,  identical  under 
so  many  different  expressions,  from  Cow- 
per's  lament  over  his  mother's  picture,  — 

Children    not   thine  have  trod  thy  nursery 
floors, 

to  Lord  Tennyson's,  — 

Till  year  by  year  our  memory  fades 
From  all  the  circle  of  the  hills. 

But  never  before,  I  believe,  has  it  won 
so  distinct  a  recognition  of  its  character, 
as  apart  from  and  beyond  any  special 
loss,  as  in  the  laureate's  wonderful  lines, 
**  Tears,  idle  tears."  Here  for  the  first 
time  the  passion  of  the  past  finds  a  dis- 
tinct utterance,  a  voice  unmixed  with  any 
specific  strain  of  lamentation.  The  vari- 
ous ima^s  presented  of  special  losses  are 
merely  illustrations  serving  to  introduce 
the  •*  idle  tears,"  the  sorrow  which  is  so 
large  and  va^e  and  yet  so  mysteriously 
intense,  within  the  circle  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  oespair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

It  is  not  merely  that  we  think  of  certain 
definite  losses  with  which  particular  scenes 
may  be  associated.  "  The  happy  autumn 
fields"  are  not  simply,  as  the  veteran 
sportsman  might  surmise,  the  partrids^e- 
haunted  stubble,  which,  in  the  *Mays  that 
are  no  more,"  before  gout  and  rheumatism 
had  wrought  their  wicked  will,  he  had 
quartered  so  dauntlessly.  1 1  is  something 
much  larger  and  deeper  in  our  nature.    It 


is  the  old  grievence  symbolized  in  the 
story  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  *Mmmor- 
tal  age  beside  immortal  youth,"  our  dwin- 
dling age  beside  the  undying  youth  of 
nature.  Not,  mercifully,  that  our  age  is 
really  immortal,  but  in  imagination  at 
least  it  is  nothing  less,  for  when  is  our 
own  death  ever  adequately  compassed  by 
our  ima^nation?  Nay,  even  when  our 
memory  is  fading  ''from  all  the  circle  of 
the  hills,"  are  we  not  standing  by  to  see 
it  fade  ?  And  so  the  poet  apostrophizes 
the  autumn  fields  as  happy,  because  they 
are  yet  in  possession  of  their  ancient  glory 
which  has  not  waxed  old.  The  golden 
shimmer  and  the  fragrance  and  the  fruit- 
fulness  are  all  there,  although  we  are  no 
longer  in  touch  with  it  as  once  in  "the 
days  that  are  no  more." 

Ay  me  1  ay  me  I  with  what  another  heart 
In  days  far  off,  and  with  what  other  eyes 
I  used  to  watch  —  if  I  be  he  that  watch'd — 
The  lucid  outline  forming  round  thee ;  saw 
The  dim  curls  kindle  into  sunny  rings ; 
Changed  with  thy  mystic  change,  and  felt  my 

blood 
Glow  with  the  glow  that  slowly  crimson'd  all 
Thy  presence  and  thy  portals. 

Of  course,  in  many  lives  some  overmas- 
tering loss  has  as  it  were  gathered  about 
it  all  the  passion  of  the  past  — 

With  bitter  memories  to  make 

The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake. 

But  even  here,  except  in  certain  supreme 
moments,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
larger  rhythm  of  sorrow  does  not  belong 
to  that  which  is  gathered  rather  than  to 
the  special  sorrow  which  gathers  it  We 
love,  it  would  seem,  the  past,  if  it  be  in 
anv  sense  good,  because  it  is  the  past  A 
light  has  fallen  upon  it  which  when  pres- 
ent it  had  not;  an  evening  light  in  which 
the  scene,  whilst  exquisitely  distinct,  has 
somehow  lost  all  the  irksome  trivialities 
which  accompanied  its  actual  presence. 
It  is  invested  with 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or, land. 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream. 

Compare,  for  instance,  our  memory  of 
some  summer  wandering  with  any  faithful 
diary  made  at  the  time,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  realize  something  of  the  sort  of 
glamour  thrown  by  loss.  Most  people 
regard  with  a  tender,  and  often  with  an 
intense  regret  the  memorv  of  childhood. 
Here  for  the  most  part  there  is  a  solid 
ground  for  the  pain  of  loss.  We  have  lost 
our  innocence  with  all  its  infinite  possibil- 
ities ;  and  we  may  well  sigh  over  the  hap- 
piness of  a  time, 
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When  yet  I  had  not  walked  above 
A  mile  or  two  from  my  first  love, 
And  looking  back  at  tnat  short  space 
Could  see  a  glimpse  of  his  bright  face. 

Moreover,  we  have  lost  almost  infinite 
opportunities.  We  have  seen  door  after 
door  closed  to  us  which  but  now  was 
standing  open ;  we  have  joined  the  ranks 
of  *'  the  old  who  play  no  more ;  ^'  of  those 
emeriti  who  would  seem  by  long  living 
inadvisedly  to  have  earned  the  right  of 
advising  miitiesslv.  But  even  here  it  is 
hard  to  say  that  the  surplusage  of  actual 
anguish  is  not  due  to  the  passion  of  the 
past,  that  is  to  say  to  a  delusion,  as  some 
will  be  inclined  to  call  it.  But  this  is 
hardly  fair ;  the  passion  of  the  past  is  as 
much  a  phenomenon  of  our  nature,  and 
therefore  as  likely  to  have  a  truth  of  its 
own,  as  any  other  sentiment.  It  may  be 
in  abeyance  to  a  great  extent  in  some 
natures,  who  cannot  afford,  as  they  boast, 
the  time  for  dreaming;  who  are  too 
eagerly  engaged  with  the  coming  chapters 
even  to  keep  a  finger  in  the  past;  but 
sooner  or  later  in  all  probability  their  time 
will  come.  On  the  other  hana  it  is  won- 
derful to  see  how  this  passion  will  afiFect 
even  quite  young  children,  of  whom  their 
elders  can  scarcely  understand  how  their 
tiny  lives  afiFord  room  enough  for  any  past 
upon  which  to  dwell  with  regret.  Past 
holids^s,  past  toys,  past  companionships 
will  oUen  afiFect  these  little  bein^  with  a 
solemn  sense  of  woe  not  the  Jess  real 
because  in  miniature ;  and  they  will  listen 
to  the  sighing  of  the  wind  at  night,  or  to 
the  continuous  murmuring  of  the  stream 
with  the  feeling  that  it  is  singing  to  them 
of  ancient  bygone  times  when  it  was  all 
so  nice,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and 
their  best  friend  in  all  the  world  had  not 
departed.    So  the  Ancient  Sage :  — 

For  oft 
On  me,  when  boy,  there  came  what  then  I 

called, 
Who  knew  no  books  and  no  philosophies. 
In  my  boy-phrase  "the  Passion  of  the  Past." 
The  first  grey  streak  of  earliest  summer  dawn. 
The  last  long  stripe  of  wanins  crimson  gloom, 
As  if  the  late  and  early  were  out  one — 
A  height,  a  broken  grange,  a  grove,  a  flower, 
Had  murmurs  "  Lost  and  gone  and  lost  and 

gone  I  " 
A  breath,  a  whisper — some  divine  farewell  — 
Desolate  sweetness — far  and  far  away  — 
What  had  he  loved,  what  had  he  lost,  the 

boy? 
I  know  nut  and  I  speak  of  what  has  been. 

Of  all  appeals  to  the  passion  of  the 
past  one  of  the  strongest  is  that  which 
belongs  to  revisiting  an  old  home.    There 


is  a  fair  spot  in  a  southern  county,  an  old 
home  of  the  writer^s — or  rather  the  scene 
of  an  old  home,  for  the  home  itself  has 
vanished.  It  is  the  first  home  he  can 
recollect,  lost  to  him  when  still  a  child  ; 
and  the  last  home  he  recognizes,  for  a 
schoolbov  has  no  home  in  any  complete 
sense.  A  large  gray  house  i  t  was,  wi  th  pur- 
ple, lichen-mottled  roof  and  goodly  lawn 
and  gardens  sloping  to  one  of  the  oright- 
est  of  English  trout-streams,  which  wound 
its  way  through  the  deep  water-meadows 
to  an  old  cathedral  town  some  two  miles 
distant  Our  life  was  lulled  by  the  caress- 
ing sounds  of  those  cathedral  bells  which 
in  their  varying  cadences  had  this  ever 
for  an  under  tone,  ''As  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning, is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world 
without  end."  Those  who  came  after  us 
for  one  reason  or  another  quarrelled  with 
the  old  place,  which  was  to  us  as  a  Para- 
dise of  God.  They  dealt  with  it  as  it  had 
been  Thurnaby  waste ;  the  house  was  de- 
molished, the  shrubs  and  trees  cut  down, 
and  the  disfenced  garden  suffered  to  melt 
away  into  the  surrounding  fields.  Any 
ghost  of  our  leaving,  one  would  think, 
must  have  been  "  stubb'd  oot  wi'  the  lot." 

I  remember  that  on  first  hearing  what 
had  taken  place  I  felt  a  certain  fierce  sat- 
isfaction that  the  work  had  been  so  cleanly 
done.  It  was  almost  as  though  we  had 
not  been  ousted  at  all,  but  that  our  home 
had  perished  with  our  possession  of  it. 
No  more  fear  now  of  any  such  desecration 
of  nursery  floors  by  alien  footsteps  as 
Cowper  lamented.  One  who  years  after 
saw  and  brought  us  word,  reported  that 
there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  the  old 
place  from  the  meadows  round  except 
two  or  three  trees  yet  remaining,  with  a 
statelier  presence  speakins^of  more  gentle 
days.  Hardly  a  shred  is  left  us  here  on 
which  to  feed  the  passion  of  the  past ;  and 
yet  to  me  it  has  always  seemed  that  these 
desolate  fields  must  be  its  very  sanctuary. 
There  is  the  river  ever  whispering  the 
story,  whilst  the  warden  trees,  a  knot  of 
old  retainers  witn  uplifted  bands  and 
husky  voices,  bear  witness  that  it  is  true. 

I  have  not  seen,  and  I  trust  I  may  never 
see,  that  spot.  There  for  me,  if  anvwhere, 
is  the  ancient  well-head  from  whicn,  when 
it  is  once  unsealed,  the  Undine  of  the  past 
is  fain  to  issue,  a  spectral  figure  with 
agonizing  hands,  to  kill  one  with  a  Iclss. 
Who  can  fail  to  recognize  the  allegory  in 
that  story?  The  present,  a  dainty  bride, 
would  fain  add  to  ner  charms  ^  the  tender 
grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead ;  ^  a  few  drops 
of  that  water  is  deemed  a  sovereign  cos- 
metic—  yesterday  is  to  enhance  with  its 
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delicate  half  shadows  the  brightness  of 
to-day ;  and  lo,  from  the  unsealed  spring 
of  memory  rises  your  dead  youth,  or  first 
love,  or  in  some  more  va£;ue  form  the  pas- 
sion of  the  past,  and  with  a  kiss  that  is  at 
once  more  sweet  and  more  bitter  than 
aught  else  on  earth,  snaps  the  thread  that 
binds  you  to  the  present,  and  ^ou  wander 
forth  a  man  forlorn.  This  is  no  mere 
fancy ;  though  for  the  most  part  the  malady 
is  neither  fatal  nor  continuous,  it  has  sent 
many  a  victim  to  our  madhouses.  It  is 
the  nympholepsy  of  the  ancients.  Men 
are  driven  to  seek  an  escape  either  in 
leading  the  life  of  a  superior  sort  of  swine, 
contented  not  to  look  beyond  the  daily 
mash,  or  in  the  life  of  the  ascetic,  who 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice  recognizes 
that  here  he  hath  no  abiding  habitation, 
and  must  look  for  his  contentment  to  the 
city  that  is  above.  Others,  and  they  are 
the  majority,  would  fain  practise  a  wise 
economy  of  the  emotions,  and  continue 
more  or  less  painfully  to  sit  upon  two 
stools  until  the  present  vanishes  with  its 
need  and  capability  of  compromise.  Such 
alternate  between  indifference  and  sensi- 
bility ;  they  use  the  water  of  the  well  spar- 
ingly, and  somehow  no  Undine  emerges. 
But  each  stands  on  his  guard  a^inst  his 
peculiar  danger.  For  one  it  is  an  old 
song,  for  another  some  pictured  face,  or 
faded  letter,  or  lock  of  woman *s  hair 

Yet  if  a  man  be  not  faithful  to  his  past 
I  know  not  how  he  shall  be  faithful  to  his 
future ;  for  in  casting  away  his  past  he 
remains  but  half  himself.  It  is  the  more 
manly  and  the  more  philosophic  course  to 
take  up  the  burden  of  our  past  upon  our 
own  shoulders  without  flinching,  to  live 
with  it  as  with  something  inalienably  one^s 
own.  It  is  the  basis  of  Christian  repent- 
ance not  to  ignore  the  guilty  past ;  It  is  an 
element  of  Christian  hope  to  retain  our 
hold  upon  the  old  good  things  which  God 
has  promised  to  renew.  It  is  infidelity  to 
their  past  which  renders  so  repulsive  cer- 
tain personages  of  modern  fiction  who  are 
supposed  to  have  found  out  the  secret  of 
the  elixir  of  life.  These  pass  sentimen- 
tally unscathed  though  a  succession  of 
generations,  ever  hardening  in  the  process, 
as  they  form  fresh  and  fresh  connections, 
until  tney  change  them  as  easily  as  their 
clothes. 

But  if  human  life  be  essentially  succes- 
sive, why  should  it  complain  of  what  be- 
longs to  succession,  the  continual  losing 
of  the  present  in  the  past?  A  river  ever 
flowing  on,  as  it  belongs  to  rivers  to  flow, 
between  banks  ever  varying  in  their  as- 
pectf  even  if  it  were  conscious  of  every 


image  thrown  successively  upon  its  sur- 
face, could  not  as  a  river  complain  that 
they  are  fleeting.  On  the  contrary  we  do 
complain  as  we  cling  passionately  to  that 
which,  for  the  moment  at  least,  we  cannot 
hope  to  retain ;  and  by  so  doing  testify, 
as  I  conceive,  that  to  live  with  suoh  a  suc- 
cessive loss  of  life  is  no  essential  part  of 
our  immortality.  We  appeal  to  the  obsti- 
nate aspirations  of  the  soul  after  life  and 
yet  more  life,  as  an  argument  of  immortal- 
ity ;  we  may  with  equal  justice  appeal  to 
the  passion  of  the  past  as  an  argument 
that  our  immortal  life  will  not  be  in  time 
but  in  eternity,  that  it  will,  in  some  sense 
at  least,  be  unsuccessive. 

Keats,  in  his  **  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,'* 
apostrophizing  its  sculptured  images,  ex- 
presses this  craving  in  the  form  of  a  regret 
in  immortal  lines :  — 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  hot  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play 
on; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear'd, 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone : 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not 
leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare ; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 
Though  winning  near  the  goal — yet,  do  not 
grieve; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not 
thy  bliss, 
Forever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair  t 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs  I  that  cannot  shed 
Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu ; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied. 

Forever  piping  songs  forever  new; 
More  happy  love  I  more  happy,  happy  love, 
Forever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoyed. 
Forever  panting  and  forever  young ; 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above, 
That    leaves  a  heart    high-sorrowful    and 
cloy'd, 
A    burning   forehead,    and    a   parching 
tongue. 

At  the  end  the  poet  wakes  from  his 
rapture,  and,  in  a  line  I  venture  to  think 
at  once  acute  and  perverse,  exclaims,  — 

Thou,  silent  form  I  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity. 

Now  it  is  precisely  this  suggestion  of 
eternity  which  does  not  tease  us,  but  on 
the  contrary  administers  the  one  sedative 
to  our  passion.  I  know  few  words  of  more 
solemn  beauty  and  stronger  comfort  that 
have  come  to  us  from  the  remote  past, 
than  the  definition  given  of  eternity  by 
Boethius  in  the  sixth  century,  which  the 
schoolmen  have  with  one  accord  adopted 
as  their  own :  EstinterminaHlis vita tota 
simul  et perfecta possessioj  "  It  is  the  all 
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at  once  and  perfect  possession  of  life  with- 
out end."  In  its  first  instance  and  highest 
perfection  it  is  regarded  as  an  attribute  of 
the  Divinity ;  but  it  is  also  attributed  in 
its  degree  under  the  expression  of  €Bvum 
to  the  life  of  pure  spirits,  and  of  the  souls 
of  the  just  made  perfect.  It  is  a  life  in 
which  for  the  first  time  we  shall  have  a 
present  we  can  call  our  own ;  no  mere 
gasp  between  an  anxious  future  as  yet 
uncome  and  a  regretful  past  which  has 
come  and  gone.  Surely  of  all  undesirable 
things  the  most  undesirable  is  to  be  for- 
ever broken  on  this  wheel  of  time :  — 

Vex  not  his  ghost :  O,  let  him  pass  I  he  hates 

him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

As  it  is  not  congenial  to  a  man  to  be 
forever  tossed  on  shipboard,  and  he  must 
needs  desire  and  look  again  to  feel  the 
solid  earth  beneath  his  Ket,  so  we  must 
desire  and  look  for  that  day  which  "hours 
no  more  offend ; "  in  which  the  freshness 
of  morning  is  interwoven  with  the  tender- 
ness of  eve ;  in  which  the  past  and  future 
are  merged  in  the  creation  of  a  steadfast 
present,  instead  of  rending  it  asunder  as 
oetween  wild  horses.  Flumina  BabylonU 
sunt  omnia  qua  hie  amantur  et  trans- 
eunt,  exclaims  St.  Augustine.  O  Sanctus 
Sion^  ubi  totum  stat  et  nihil fluit.  Then 
comes"  Mimnermus  in  Church,"  and  com- 
plains very  naturally  and  gracefully :  — 

Forsooth  the  present  we  must  give 
To  that  which  cannot  pass  away : 
All  beauteous  things  for  which  we  live 
By  laws  of  time  and  space  decay. 
But  oh  i  the  very  reason  why 
I  clasp  them  Is  oecause  they  die. 

Have  we  any  hope  that  the  eternal  life, 
ubi  totum  stat,  will  not  only  bar  future  loss 
but  will  restore  to  us  what  we  have  lost  in 
the  life  that  is  past  ?  To  this  1  answer 
that  there  can  be  no  actual  repossession 
of  a  past  that  has  actually  gone  ;  that  were 
such  repossession  possible,  in  virtue  of 
the  tota  simul  possession  it  would  in  the 
best  circumstances  be  intolerable.  There 
is  much  in  every  one^s  past  that  he  would 
not  only  willingly  not  recover,  but  that  he 
would  gladly  not  even  remember.  The 
river  I^the  has  a  necessary  place  even 
in  the  Christian  conception  ot  the  after 
world  Dante  makes  it  flow  in  the  high- 
est place  in  Purgatory  as  a  proximate 
preparation  for  P^adise ;  but  by  him  it  is 
described  rather  as  a  water  for  transform- 
ing the  remembrance  than  as  the  mere 
water  of  oblivion.  The  past  remains  and 
is  recognized,  though  only  under  the  as- 


pect of  a  prelude  to  the  blessedness  of  the 
life  that  is  then  present ;  the  memory  of 
sin  perseveres  in  that  of  the  grace  which 
makes  it  void. 

In  this  life,  hope  and  memory  divide 
the  field  between  them;  in  the  life  to 
come,  hope  and  afEectionate  memory  are 
merged  in  the  joy  that  welcomes  the  old 
things  made  new :  Ecce  novafacio  omnia* 
Winter^s  despair  and  summer's  disap- 
pointment having  perished,  autumn  and 
spring  shall  meet  and  bring  between  them 
a  new  season,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
but  holding  of  both. 

Should  Mimnermus  still  persist  and 
refuse  to  be  comforted,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to 
the  past,  daintily  as  he  expresses  himself. 
He  clasps  his  dying  roses  with  an  eye  to 
relays  of  fresh  ones  by  which  the  charm- 
ing tradition  of  blooming  and  dying  may 
be  carried  on.  He  has,  after  all,  been 
only  coquetting  with  the  passion  of  the 
past.  He  is  not "  aidless,  alone,  and  smit- 
ten through  the  helm,"  or  he  would  look 
longingly  toward  that  Avilion,  — 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow'd,    happy,  fair   with   orchard 

lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer 

sea. 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound. 

For  this  at  least,  whatever  else,  is  the 
promise  of  the  after  life ;  and  to  this,  if  I 
do  not  mistake,  the  passion  of  the  past  ia 
the  intensity  of  its  resentment  witnesses. 

LR. 


From  Tempk  Bar. 
A  CHILD'S   RECOLLECTION    OF  WILLIAM 
MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 

I  WAS  a  little  eirl  of  about  seven  years 
of  age  when  I  nrst  recollect  seeing  Nf  r. 
Thackeray.    We  lived  then  in  Paris  (my 
birthplace^  as  my  father  was  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  several  leadinj^  English 
newspapers.    My  mother*s  evening  rece|>- 
tions  were  very  popular ;  her  salon  was  a 
rendesifous  where  the  artistic  and  literary 
celebrities  met  in  order  to  converse.   Con- 
versation was  at  that  period  almost  a  fine 
art ;  men  and  women  (so  I  have  been  told, 
as  I  was  far  too  young  to  judge)  enjoyed 
causerie;  and  they  knew  how  to   talk. 
Amongst  the  many  interesting  people  who 
gathered  round  my  father  and  mother, 
none  made  such  a  vivid  impression  on  my 
i  childish  imagination  as  Thackeray.    He 
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is  the  central  figure  which  stands  out  in 
bold  relief  from  the  dim  surroundings.  I 
can  distinctly  recall  the  bio;  white  head, 
the  spectacles,  the  rosy  Face,  and  the 
sweet  sunny  smile  whicn  positively  illu- 
mined his  countenance  and  made  it  almost 
beautiful.  I  grew  even  to  love  the  broad 
broken  nose,  and  used  to  wonder  how  a 
bov,  at  any  period,  could  have  been  so 
wildly  audacious  as  to  punch  that  feature. 
I  wondered  at  the  softness  and  gentleness 
of  his  voice  and  manner,  and  why  so  great 
an  author  should  care  to  come  amongst 
us  little  children  in  such  a  simple  friendly 
way.  He  had  a  formidable  appearance, 
bemg  over  six  feet,  and  broad  in  propor- 
tion. We  children  were  like  pilgrims 
clustering  round  the  knees  of  Brobdignag. 
Mr.  Thackeray  was  our  favorite  giant. 
Hut  evidently  he  was  not  too  tall  or  too 
great  to  take  an  interest  in  our  childish 
^mes.  How  often  has  he  sat  amongst 
us,  enquiring  tenderly  about  my  dolls! 
He  remembered  all  their  names,  and  had 
made  out  a  genealogical  tree,  so  that  every 
paupie\i2A  a  distinct  history  of  her  own. 

One  late  afternoon,  after  having  told 
us  delijg;htful  stories,  Mr.  Thackeray  re- 
markedthat  he  must  leave  us  at  once,  he 
was  so  terribly  hungry.  We  coaxed  him 
to  remain,  and  told  nim  that  we  really 
could  give  him  a  good  dinner. 

•'  There  is  nothing,  my  dears,  you  can 
give  me,"  he  answered,  with  a  funny  little 
sigh  ;  "  for  I  could  only  eat  the  chop  of  a 
rhinoceros  or  a  slice  from  an  elephant." 

*'  Yes  I  tan,"  exclaimed  my  three-year- 
old  sister;  we  saw  her  disappear  into  a 
big  cupboard.  She  emerged  a  few  sec- 
onds after,  with  a  look  of  triumph  on  her 
fat  little  face,  holding  in  her  hands  a 
wooden  rhinoceros  and  an  elephant  from 
her  Noah*s  ark,  and  putting  the  two  ani- 
mals on  a  plate,  she  handed  them  with 
great  gravity  to  Mr.  Thackeray.  Never 
can  I  forget  the  look  of  delight  on  the 
great  man's  face;  how  he  laughed  and 
nibbed  his  hands  with  ^lee;  and  then, 
taking  the  child  up  in  his  arms,  kissed 
her,  remarking,  "Ah,  little  rogue,  you 
already  know  the  value  of  a  kiss  f" 

Then  he  asked  for  a  knife  and  fork, 
smacked  his  lips,  and  pretended  to  devour 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros. 

Another  time  when  'Mr.  Thackeray 
called  we  children  were  in  bed.  I  was 
the  only  one  not  asleep.  I  had  been  lis- 
tening to  his  pleasant  voice,  talking  to  my 
father  and  mother  in  the  salon^  when  our 
bedroom  door  was  cautiously  opened,  and 
in  marched  Mr.  Thackeray,  my  mother 
following  him,  holding  a  candle.    There 


were  three  little  iron  beds  all  in  a  row ;  I 
saw  him  smiling  at  us,  and  then,  putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket,  he  murmured, 
"  Now  for  the  distribution  of  medals  ! " 
and  chuckling,  he  deposited  on  each  of  our 
pillows  a  bright  five-franc  piece,  remark- 
ing, *•  Precious  little  ones  !  they  will  think 
the  fairies  have  been  here." 

One  afternoon,  as  I  was  taking  a  walk 
with  my  father  in  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
we  met  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  he  stopped  to 
have  a  talk.  Some  public  character  was 
mentioned  —  I  forget  who,  but  evidently 
some  one  that  Thackeray  disliked,  for  he 
certainly  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  strong, 
scathing  words.  I  had  never  seen  him 
before  Took  angry  or  speak  in  a  vexed 
manner,  so  I  was  rather  frightened. 
Whilst  talking,  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's eyes  wandered  towards  a  poor,  del- 
icate woman  holding  in  her  arms  a  little 
child ;  she  was  leaning  for  support  against 
a  tree,  and  was  evidently  in  great  destitu- 
tion ;  without  making  any  remark,  he 
walked  up  to  the  woman,  enquired  into 
her  condition,  and  on  learning  her  trou- 
bles slipped  into  her  hand  several  small 
silver  pieces. 

Mr.  Thackeray  often  made  us  little  ones 
laugh  heartily  with  his  droll  stories  and 
ways.  He  one  da^  spied  my  crinoline, 
which  was  on  a  chair  in  the  nursery ;  he 
examined  it  carefully,  and  to  my  horror 
put  his  head  through  the  aperture,  and 
walked  into  the  drawing-room  with  it 
round  his  neck,  looking  like  Michael  An- 
gelo's  statue  of  Moses. 

"I  am  an  ogre  now!"  he  exclaimed. 
**  Imagine,  my  dears,  that  I  have  a  cropped 
red  head,  blue  eyes,  and  very  big  lu* 
nettes  !  "  And  forthwith  he  related  to  us 
wonderful  adventures,  making  us  laugh 
and  cry,  just  as  he  wished. 

A  few  years  later  we  came  to  live  in 
London;  my  father,  through  no  fault  of 
his  own,  lost  a  lucrative  appointment  in 
Paris;  it  was  a  period  of  much  anxiety; 
my  second  sister  fell  dangerously  ill.  Mr. 
Thackeray's  goodness  and  kinclness  to  us 
all  were  beyond  words.  He  called  nearly 
every  day  at  our  house  in  Thistle  Grove, 
himself  bringing  delicacies  of  all  sorts  to 
tempt  the  appetite  of  my  invalid  sister. 
His  cook,  who  was  a  cordon-bleu^  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  exert  her  culinary  powers 
to  their  utmost,  and  she  made  the  most 
exquisite  dishes  and  jellies.  I  remember 
a  note  from  Thackeray  to  my  mother,  with 
the  words  "A  Last  Appeal,"  written  in 
capital  letters,  begging  that  the  jellies 
should  in  the  future  be  made  with  old 
sherry,  or  the  best  Madeira.    The  doctor 
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had  ordered  claret  One  day  Thackeray 
walked  up  to  our  house  carrying  a  ru^  of 
very  bright,  pleasant,  and  cheerful  colors 
under  his  arm,  which  he  himself  laid  down 
on  the  floor  of  my  sister^s  room,  thinking 
it  would  tend  to  raise  her  spirits.  With 
children  he  was  always  delightful;  with 
older  or  with  unsympathetic  people  he 
could  be  satirical,  cold,  and  cynical.  He 
one  day  remarked  to  an  acquaintance  in 
my  hearing  that  he  only  liked  *' second- 
rate  books,  second-rate  women,  but  first- 
rate  wines." 

Mr.  Thackeray  had  talent  for  drawin)^, 
but  he  was  never  satisfied  with  any  of  his 
achievements.  My  father  called  upon  him 
one  morning,  and  found  him  fretting  over 
a  drawing  ol  his  own. 

"  Look  1 "  he  said.  "  Now  G.  (mention- 
ing some  clever  draughtsman),  by  a  few 
touches,  throwing  some  light  or  shadow 
here  and  there,  would  make  this  a  picture. 
How  is  it  I  know  not,  but  I  certainly  can- 
not do  it  at  all." 

Thackeray  sometimes  looked  worried, 
and  I  once  heard  him  say  that  he  suffered 
from  mental  depression. 

**  My  number  {Cornhill)  is  nearly  due, 
and  I  cannot  make  it  come ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, tapping  his  forehead.  "  Yes,  I 
would  like  to  rest  my  head  in  some  quiet 
corner ;  I  had  a  nice  scene  this  morning, 
but  'tis  all  gone,  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
a  bit  of  it  now!  '* 

Mv  father,  who  was  full  of  intellect, 
whicn  Thackeray  fully  appreciated,  was  a 
shy,  dreamy,  unobtrusive  man,  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  and,  perhaps,  over- 
sensitiveness.  In  his  time  of  trouble 
Thackeray  was  more  than  a  brother  to 
him.  My  mother  told  me  that  when  he 
heard  for  the  first  time  of  m^  father's 
pecuniary  loss  he  was  very  agitated,  and 
turning  to  my  mother,  he  asked  her  what 
she  was  going  to  do. 

**  I  mean  to  trust  to  the  ravens,''  she 
answered. 

An  expression  of  pain  flitted  over  the 
great  man's  face,  but  after  a  few  seconds 
of  silence  he  put  his  large  hand  over  hers, 
and  in  a  husxy  voice  said,  '*  And  so  you 
may,  the  ravens  are  kind  friends." 

At  a  large  dinner  it  happened  that  my 
father's  name  was  mentioned.  Thackeray, 
who  had  been  very  silent,  brightened  up, 
and  exclaimed:  *' vVhen  Corkran  dies,  he 
will  go  straight  to  Heaven,  and  all  the 
angels  will  turn  out  and  present  arms  to 
him  1 " 

But  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  was 
beckoned  away  many  years  before  my 
father  was  to  join  the  great  majority.    His 


death  made  a  blank  which  has  never  been 
filled  up.  When  great  men  are  called 
away,  the  world  at  large  feels  their  loss, 
and  knows  that  their  places  are  empty, 
but  still  have  the  works  of  their  genius  on 
which  to  feed,  and  by  which  they  may 
remember  them;  but  to  those  who  have 
loved  them,  and  met  them  in  the  easy, 
kindly  intercourse  of  e very-day  life,  who 
have  received  their  love  and  consolations 
in  time  of  sorrow,  and  have  mingled  with 
their  tears  and  laughter,  no  one  can  fill  for 
them  the  empty  seats,  and  the  heart  goes 
back  in  longing  to  the  days  they  were 
amon|;  us. 

This  is  but  a  rough,  inadequate  sketch, 
but  to  those  who  cherish  his  memory,  even 
a  passing  moment  with  such  a  man  is 
worth  the  most  precious  place  in  one's 
remembrance.  Thackeray  was  not  a 
character  to  be  hit  off  with  a  few  broad 
strokes;  for  there  lay  underneath  the 
ever-varying  surface  a  deep  fountain  of 
tenderness,  ever  ready  at  the  call  of  need 
and  suffering. 

His  hatred  of  humbugs  and  snobs  was 
proverbial,  but  he  loved  all  that  was  sim- 
ple and  sincere. 

Amongst  guileless,  happy  children 
Thackeray  was  at  his  best  — 

Whose  feet  are  guided  thro'  the  land. 
Whose  jest  among  his  friends  is  free, 
Who  takes  the  children  on  his  knee, 
And  winds  their  curls  about  his  hand. 

He  plays  with  threads,  he  beats  his  chair 
For  pastime,  dreaming  of  the  sky — 
His  inner  day  can  never  die, 
His  night  of  loss  is  always  there. 

Henriette  Corkrak. 


From  The  Spectator. 
SOME    SUPERSTITIONS    OF    THE    SYNA- 
GOGUE. 

That,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  many 
strange  superstitions  should  have  taken 
root  in  the  synagogue,  can  hardly  be  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  any  one  acquainted  even 
superficially  with  the  history  of  medixval 
rabbinism.  But  it  is  a  question,  for  all 
that,  whether  outsiders  have  any  idea  of 
the  odd  nature  of  the  beliefs  that  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  many  Jewish  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies. It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that 
one-half  of  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue  — 
not,  be  it  understood,  in  tne  ignorant 
East,  but  in  the  communities  of  the  cul- 
tured West  —  is  based  upon  superstitions 
so  puerile,  so  silly,  as  to  provoke  only  the 
amused  wonderment  of  rational  men.  For 
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Instance,  incredible  thoueb  it  may  appear, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  most  sol- 
emn function  of  the  Jewish  Church,  the 
sounding  of  the  '*shophar,"  or  *' ram's 
horn  trumpet,"  on  the  New  Year  festival 
is  prearranged  with  a  view  to  tricking  the 
arch-accuser,  Satan, — or,  in  plain  £n- 
{;lish,  cheating  the  deviL  The  New  Year 
IS,  according  to  Jewish  belief,  the  day  of 
iudgment  On  this  day,  the  record  of 
Jsraers  shortcomings  is  read  before  the 
heavenly  throne ;  but  when  the  sound  of 
the  sacred  trumpet  is  heard,  only  the 
merits  and  su£Eerings  of  the  tribes  are 
remembered,  and  their  transgressions  are 
blotted  out.  Hence,  as  the  festival  ap- 
proaches, it  is  an  object  with  the  arch- 
accuser  to  prevent  the  notes  of  the 
shophar  from  reaching  the  throne  of  grace, 
or  so  devout  Jews  al^ge ;  and  to  ciccum- 
vent  him,  recourse  is  had  to  what  they 
consider  an  ineenious  device.  For  a 
month  previous^  —  during  the  whole  of 
the  month  of  £llul,  that  is  —  the  trumpet 
is  blown  every  morning  in  the  synagogue 
after  the  early  service.  Satan,  on  the 
watch,  flies  upwards  when  the  first  notes 
reach  him,  in  order  to  bar  the  way.  And 
this  be  does  on  each  succeeding  day  when 
he  hears  the  sound.  On  the  kist  day  of 
the  month,  the  day  preceding  the  New 
Year,  the  blowing  of  the  shophar  is  dis- 
continued. Satan  thinks  it  all  over,  of 
course,  and  no  longer  listens  for  the  ob- 
jectionable tones,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
next  day,  which  is  the  true  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  the  Jews  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  the  sound  without  let  or  hin- 
drance reaches  the  seat  of  mercy.  For 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  the  practice  of 
intermitting  the  blowing  of  the  shophar 
on  the  eve  of  the  New  Year  VarbiS  ha- 
Satan — to  use  the  explanatory  phrase 
of  the  rabbins  —  *'  to  puzzle  Satan,**  has 
been  in  vogue,  and  the  arch-accuser  ought 
certainly  to  be  up  to  the  trick  by  this 
time.  However,  this  view  of  the  matter 
does  not  appear  to  have  struck  the  modern 
Jews,  who  continue  the  practice  with  a 
childlike  reliance  on  the  simplicity  of 
Satan,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  device  for 
circumventing  him. 

This  is  far  from  being  an  exceptional 
instance  of  the  odd  belie»  that  have  found 
&vor  in  Jewry  and  acceptance  in  the  ritual 
of  the  synagosue.  The  ceremonial  of  the 
Jews  is  cram  full  of  similar  superstitions ; 
it  is  impossible  to  turn  a  page  of  the  Jew- 
ish prayer-book,  or  enter  a  Jewish  house 
of  worship,  without  being  struck  by  some 
One  or  other  of  these  survivals  of  old- 


world  faiths  and  fancies.  Take  again,  for 
example,  the  belief  in  the  significance  of 
dreams.  This  has  so  strong  a  hold  of  the 
Jew,  that  the  ritual  dares  not  ignore  it. 
On  the  fivt  great  feasts  of  the  year  — 
Passover,  Pentecost,  Tabernacles,  New 
Year,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  —  the 
Gentile  who  has  the  curiosity  to  visit  a 
synagogue  will  infallibly  be  struck  by  one 
ceremony  peculiar  to  tnese  solemn  days. 
All  the  worshippers  of  priestly  descent, 
known  as  **kohanim,*'  station  themselves 
in  front  of  the  ark  of  the  law,  cover  their 
heads  with  their  praying-scarves,  raise 
their  hands  with  the  fingers  spread  two- 
and-two  together  —  why  or  wherefore  they 
do  not  know — and  pronounce  a  benedic- 
tion, while  the  congregants,  with  bated 
breath  and  heads  averted,  repeat  a  portion 
of  the  ritual  of  the  day.  The  performance 
looks  very  imposing  to  the  uninitiated. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  worshippers  are 
simply  mumbling  over  an  old  cabalistic 
invocation  against  bad  dreams,  of  which 
the  most  important  part  is  the  mental  rep- 
etition—  for  the  words  are  too  sacred  for 
actual  enunciation  —  of  some  thaumatur- 
gic  names  of  the  Creator,  compounded, 
after  the  usual  cabalistic  fashion,  of  the 
initials  of  a  number  of  words  occurring 
in  the  blessing  uttered  by  the  priests. 
Those  who  think  that  this  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  cabalistic  formulae  is  confined 
to  the  illiterate  and  fanatical  Jews  of 
south-eastern  Europe  and  Palestine,  are 
much  in  error.  A  visit  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don will  undeceive  them ;  for  in  the  side 
streets  of  Whitechapel,  charms  to  keep 
o£E  the  night-witch  Lilith  may  be  bought 
at  the  not  extravagant  price  of  a  penny 
apiece.  The  superstition  about  Lilith,  to 
whom  Adam  was  wedded  before  Eve  was 
created,  and  who  bore  him  all  the  demons 
that  vexed  the  ancient  worid,  is  as  strong 
to-day  among  the  great  body  of  believing 
Jews  as  it  was  four  thousand  years  ago 
among  their  ancestors  in  the  plains  of 
Shinar.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  these 
documents,  that  there  is  one  Jewish  print- 
ing-office in  Great  Alie  Street  that  turns 
them  out  by  the  thousands,  —  one  of  the 
most  curious  products  certainly  of  the 
modern  printing-press.  The  efficacy  of 
these  documents  lies  in  the  repetition  of 
the  various  aliases  by  which  the  witch 
Lilith  is  known;  for  a  tradition  of  the 
holy  »* Zoar,"  the  textbook  of  the  Kabala, 
tells  us  that  when  Elijah  the  prophet  met 
the  uncanny  creature  on  one  of  her  noc- 
turnal expeditions,  he  contrived  to  draw 
from  her  the  information  that  in  whatso* 
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ever  place  the  several  names  applied  to 
her  in  the  demon  world  were  posted  up, 
she  was  powerless  to  enter. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  synagogue 
service  is  the  repetition  of  a  prayer  known 
as  the  ^*  kaddish,"  or  sanctification.  The 
prayer  in  itself  is  a  perfectly  unobjection- 
able production,  attributing  sanctity  and 
honor  to  the  Creator.  Rabbinical  ingenuity 
has,  however,  made  it  the  means  of  per- 
petuating among  Jews  one  of  the  grossest 
superstitions  of  crude  Judaism,  the  belief 
in  an  actual  purgatory.  It  was  one  of  the 
earlv  tenets  of  the  synagogue  that  every 
soul  had  to  pass  a  given  time  in  purgatory. 
One  of  the  rabbis  —  Akiba,  if  we  recollect 
aright  —  fixed  the  term  at  a  period  not 
exceeding  twelve  months.  For  the  pious, 
the  term  was,  of  course,  less  in  proportion 
to  their  piety.  Now,  it  became  at  once 
an  object  to  shorten  the  period  of  purga- 
tion, and  it  happened  that  one  of  the  most 
austere  of  the  Pharisees  dreamt  that  the 
recitation  of  the  kaddish  by  the  son  of 
the  deceased  had  the  effect  of  helping  his 
father  one  foot  out  of  purgatory;  it  was 
forthwith  made  an  institution  ot  Judaism 
that  for  eleven  months  after  the  death  of 
a  parent,  a  son  should  publicly  repeat  the 
sanctification  in  synagogue  as  often  as  he 
could,  the  rapiditv  with  which  the  de- 
parted got  out  ot  purgatory  depending 
entirely  upon  the  frequency  with  which  the 
prayer  was  repeated.  The  reason  eleven 
months  was  nxed  upon  as  the  limit  of 
time  for  the  mourner*s  kaddish,  was  due 
to  respect  for  the  deceased.  Twelve 
months  bein^the  longest  period  for  which 
the  very  wickedest  was  condemned  to 
suffer,  it  was  deemed  only  considerate  to 
regard  the  late-lamented  as  not  quite  as 
bad  as  he  might  have  been  by  an  amount 
of  wickedness  equivalent  to  a  month's 
confinement  in  purgatory.  And  in  no  part 
of  the  world  is  the  punctual  saying  of  the 
kaddish  neglected.  On  a  par  with  the 
practice,  so  far  as  the  superstition  that 
underlies  it  is  concerned,  is  the  custom 
of  keeping  a  lighted  lamp  burning  in  the 
room  where  a  death  has  occurred,  for 
seven  days  after  the  burial,  in  order  that 
the  soul  still  hovering  about  may  not  feel 
lonesome ;  and  the  vet  stranger  practice 
of  placing  a  loaf  of  oread  on  the  body  of 
a  (lead  person,  when  for  any  reason  it  is 
necessary  to  move  it  on  the  Sabbath.  It 
is  unlawful  to  move  a  corpse  on  the  Sab- 
bath, but  rabbinical  casuistry  finds  noth- 
ing to  urge  against  moving  a  vessel  that 
contains  a  loai  of  bread  on  that  day. 


Folk-lorists  would  find  a  erood  deal  to 
repay  them  in  a  study  of  the  Jewish  ritual 
and  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Jewish  Church.  In  nearly  every  case, 
these  rest  upon  a  substratum  of  supersti- 
tion of  no  little  interest  to  the  collector  of 
early  myths  and  beliefs.  And,  in  the  case 
of  the  Jews  too,  some  of  the  superstition 
embodied  in  the  ritual  has  come  to  shadow 
the  house  of  worship  itself.    The  syna- 

fogue  is  firmly  believed  to  be  a  meeting- 
ouse  for  the  dead  as  well  as  for  the  liv- 
ing.   Hence  a  Jew  never  enters  an  empty 
synagogue  without  knocking  three  times 
at  the  door,  to  warn  the  ghostlv  congre- 
gants within  of  the  approach  of  a  living 
Cerson ;  nor  would  any  worshipper  look 
ack  over  his  shoulder  as  he  leaves  the 
house  of  prayer.    A  law  peculiar  to  the 
great  synagogue  of  Posen,  in  east  Prus- 
sia, is  said  to  have  been  published  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  number  of  dead  vis- 
itors there  on  the  high  festival  of  the  year. 
No  Tew  there  is  allowed  to  cover  his  head 
with  the  praying-scarf,  as  is  the  custom  in 
other  places.    The  legend  that  accounts 
for  this  —  whatever  may  be  its  worth  —  is 
as  follows.    On  a  certain  New  Year,  in 
the  days  of  Rabbi  E^er,  the  congregants 
were  engaged  in  their  devotions  with,  as 
usual,  their   heads  covered,  when  they 
found  themselves  cramped  for  want  of 
room.    The  crush  became  terrible,  and 
men  could  scarcely  breathe,  when  the  aged 
rabbi,  moved  by  the  sense  of  uneasiness 
apparent  in  the  congre^tion,  turned  and 
saw  there,  among  the  hving  worshippers, 
the  forms  and  figures  of  many  long  passed 
away.    Instantly  he  called  out  that  all 
who  were  alive  should  remove  the  praying- 
scarves  from  their  heads.    They  did  so, 
and   only  the   dead   remained   covered. 
Then  the  rabbi  adjured  the  souls  present, 
in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  to  leave  the 
place  in  peace,  and  the  people  to  their  de- 
votions.   Whereupon    the    dead   slowly 
vanished ;  and  since  that  time  no  living 
worshipper  ever  covers  his  head  in  the 
Posen  synagogue.    Whatever  be  the  truth 
concerning  this  story,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  Jew  would  no  more  enter  a  syna- 
gogue without  the  preliminary  knocks  to 
warn  the  dead  of  his  presence,  than  he 
would  leave  a  burial-ground  without  pluck- 
ing a  little  grass  and  casting  it  over  his 
shoulder;  taking  care  at  the  same  time  not 
to  look  back,  lest  he  might  see  the  soul  of 
the  co-religionist  last  interred  there  in  the 
shape  of  a  fire-spark  hovering  over  the 
new-made  grave. 
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*•  FOUNDERED." 


Gaily  she  sailed  from  the  northern  port,  in 

the  dawn  of  the  April  day, 
When  the  sunrise  touched  the  Nab's  black 

crest,  and  blushed  over  Whitby  Bay. 

Father  and  two  bold  sons  were  there,  as  blithe 
as  the  mom  all  three, 
said,  "  does  aught  go  wrong  with  thee  ? 

■'What  ails  thee,  mate,"  to  the  fourth  they 
'*  By  the  birds  that  swoop  round  Kettleness, 

there's  fish  where  our  lines  we  setj 
And  the  brave  new  coble  springs  to  her  work, 

as  no  boat  has  served  us  yet" 

"  Ay,  the  coble's  tight  and  strong  enow,  ;ui'  I 
know  what  the  sea'«;ulls  mean, 

But  I  left  my  missus  bad  up  there,"  and  he 
glanced  at  the  headland  green, 

Where  a  red  roof  hung  like  a  marten's  nest, 
and  his  bold  brown  eyes  grew  dim ; 

With  kindly  cheer  and  honest  jest,  his  fellows 
heartened  him. 

Or  ever  the  sun  was  high  at  noon,  the  bright 

blue  sky  was  black, 
The  wild  white  horses  tossed  their  crests  over 

the  gathering  wrack ; 

Over  the  grey  seas  fast  and  fierce,  through  the 

clouds  of  flyins  foam, 
The  SQuall  swept  on  from  the  cruel  east  ^*  the 

Doat  was  far  from  home. 

Three  women  watched  from  the  great  pier  head, 
through  the  black  and  bitter  night ; 

One  lay  and  shivered  to  hear  the  blast,  as  it 
rushed  o'er  the  rocky  height. 

And  nestled  closely  to  her  side  lay  her  little 

new-bom  son, 
While  the  women  said,  "  He'll  be  back  to  see, 

long  ere  the  day  is  done." 

But  ever  the  pale  cheek  flushed  and  burned, 
and  ever  the  eyes  grew  wild ; 

She  bade  them  take  the  babe  away,  "for  he*ll 
never  see  his  child." 

Many  a  boat  in  bootless  search  flew  over  the 

lessening  waves, 
Many  a  keen  eye  strained  its  sight,  from  the 

Head  with  its  crowded  graves ; 

But  the  April  days,  in  shade  and  shine,  passed 

in  a  deepening  pain. 
And  never  over  the  harbor  bar  came   the 

Whitby  Lass  again. 

Hope  sank  and  rose,  and  sank  and  died ;  the 

fishermen  knew  at  last, 
That  from  deep-sea  harvest  and  busy  staithes, 

four  gallant  "  hands  "  had  passed. 

They  found  the  boat  on  the  flowing  tide,  ere 

the  year  to  winter  grew ; 
Her  sails  were  rent,  her  block  was  jammed, 

her  strop  was  half  cut  through. 


That  was  all  to  tell  of  the  desperate  strife  that 
for  life  and  death  they  made. 

Who  sank  to  the  depths  of  the  great  North 
Sea,  with  never  a  hand  to  aid. 

All  The  Year  Roond. 


"WEARY." 


Weary  I  weary  I    Oh  that  some  soft  breeze 
Would   nurse  me  weary  on  its  hurrying 
breast, 
And  coursing  lightly  o'er  the  moaning  seas, 
Whirl  me  to  rest 

Weary  I  weary  I  all  the  sunny  noon 
Toiling  i  and  ever,  when  the  hope  seemed 
high 
Of  some  sweet  solace  that  had  charmed  me 
soon. 
Seeing  it  fade  and  die  t 

What  though  for  comfort  by  the  wild  wayside, 
Sweet  flowers  are  waving  dainty  buds  on 
high, 
If  that  one  flower,  my  darling  and  my  pride, 
Bloomed  but  to  die. 

Weary  I  weary  t  in  a  vision  shown 
Sweet  angel  faces  that  might  have  soothed 
my  pain. 
Dear  angel  love  that  might  have  been  my  owzi» 
But  all  untime^  slain. 

Weary  1  weary  I  but  when  the  allotted  part 
Of  joyless  life  be  spent  and  noon  be  past, 

Even  the  weary,  broken,  battered  heart 
May  nnd  a  rest  at  last 
Temple  Bar.  OsCAR  BoULTON. 


BIMETALLISM. 


/. 


When  Clara's  little  golden  head 
Is  lifted  up  to  met  you,  Fred, 
If  every  kiss  of  hers  secures 
ust  fifteen  and  a  half  of  yours, 
Tis  plain,  a  constant  price  for  gold 
In  poorer  metal  can  be  told. 
But  if  she  rather,  as  I  guess. 
Deals  you  her  kisses,  more  or  less 
Accorainfl|  as  she  judges  you 
Deserve  them  plentiful  or  few ; 
A  precious  thing,  you're  forced  to  say. 
Is  worth  whate'er  one's  forced  to  pay. 
Or  if  your  richest  merchandise 
Seems  poor  and  worthless  In  her  eyes, 
So  that  the  most  that  you  can  ipve 
Can't  win  you  wherewithal  to  live. 
Then  Clara  may  your  want  supply 
Not  as  of  debt,  but  charity. 

W.  H.  S. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Centum 
LITERATURE  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

The  kiadly  reception  accorded  by  most 
critics  to  my  two  previous  papers  od 
"What  Boys  Read"  and  "What  Girls 
Read,"  encourages  me  to  lay  before  the 
public  my  views  on  yet  another  branch  of 
this  question  of  literature  for  the  young. 
My  justification  for  this  is  the  abiding 
interest  which  the  character  of  the  books 
written  and  published  for  their  children 
must  always  possess  for  parents.  In  the 
present  instance  I  shall  endeavor  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  works  which  have  been 
produced  for  the  especial  edification  of 
the  very  little  ones.  The  inquiry  is  ex- 
tensive and  peculiarly  important.  If  to 
determine  what  works  shall  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  boy  or  girl  of  fifteen  gives 
the  mother  and  father  anxiety,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  difficulty  they  must  feel  in 
choosing  a  book  for  the  babe  ?  The  teens 
are  an  impressionable  period,  but  the 
period  which  a-child  has  lived  before  it 
reaches  its* teens  is  not  only  impression- 
able, but  charged  with  the  gravest  poten- 
tialities. It  is  almost  a  truism  to  urge  that 
the  child  whose  future  is  to  be  moulded 
definitely  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
twenty  will  be  capable  of  higher  or  lower 
motives  in  proportion  as  his  first  appre- 
ciable contact  with  the  world  has  tended 
to  the  noble  or  the  base.  With  what  kind 
of  work,  then,  shall  the  parent  elect  to 
open  a  child's  ideas  ?  To  whose  produc- 
tions may  we  turn  in  the  full  confidence 
that  they  are  unexceptionable  in  spirit 
and  in  letter  ? 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  admitted  that 
mothers  have  much  to  be  grateful  for  in 
the  books  published  for  their  children. 
The  highest  artistic  and  literary  talent  is, 
and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  devoted  to 
their  production.  There  have  been  works 
written  with  a  view  to* the  wants  of  not  too 
imaginative  parents  when  the  baby  asks 
to  be  told  a  story ;  there  are  works  which 
the  babe  may  be  expected  to  read  itself ; 
there  are  works  also,  composed  chiefly  of 
pictures  with  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
letterpress,  with  which  children  may 
amuse  themselves  to  their  hearts'  content. 
The  season  of  1886-^7  was  marked  in 
several  ways.    In  the  first  place   there 


were   some   happy   combinations.     Mr. 
Hallam  Tennyson  and  the  late  Randolph 
Caldercott  jointly  produced  a  version  of 
'*Jack  and  the  Beanstalk."    Miss  Lizzie 
Lawson  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Mack  collaborated 
in  two  sweet  works  called  respectively 
"Christmas    Roses"   and    "Under    the 
Mistletoe."    Mr.  Frederic  Weatherly  and 
Miss  J.  M.  Dealy  labored  together  very 
successfully  in  "  The  Land  of  Little  Peo- 
ple," as  did  Mr.  £.  Leckey  and  Miss  J. 
Berkeley  in  "  Fairy  Folk,"  whilst  a  unique 
partnership  was  struck  up  between  Miss 
Kate  Greenaway,  with  her  fantastical  and 
shortwaisted   but   becoming   children  — 
♦*  Kate  Greenaway  "  children  they  are  al- 
ways, rather  than  children  of  nature  —  and 
Bret  Harte  in  "  The  Queen  of  the  Pirate 
Isle,"  a  melodramatic  name  covering  an 
amusing  story.     In  the  second  place,  nu- 
merous works  worthy  of  special  mention 
appeared.    Mr,  Harry  Fumiss  turned  his 
powers  to  account  on  behalf  of  children  in 
"  Romps  all  the  Year  Round,"  Mr.  Gordon 
Browne  started  a  series  of  "Old  Fairy 
Tales,"  Mr.  Walter  Crane  contributed  to 
the  annual  fare  "  The  Baby's  Own  iCsop," 
and  the  S.P.C.K.  issued  a  mutilated  and 
nearly  worthless  edition    of  "Robinson 
Crusoe."    If  children  are  not  able  to  read 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  as   Defoe  wrote  it, 
they  will  gain  little  by  having  it  written 
down  to  them  by  Miss  Mary  Godolphin. 
A  daughter  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  author  of 
"  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,"  entered  the 
field  of  children's  literature  with  "  Ma- 
dame   Tabby's    Establishment;"     Miss 
Jessie  Greenwood,  whose  name  the  book- 
sellers insisted  on  confounding  with  Miss 
Kate    Greenaway's,   made  her  dibut  in 
"  The  Moon  Maiden ;  "  the  Hon.  Margaret 
Collier  published  "Prince  Peerless,"  a 
book  remarkable  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
pugilistic  propensities  of  its  fairy  folk; 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnett  won  golden  opinions 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  by  her  touch- 
ing and  beautiful  story  of  the  precocious 
little  American  who  suddenly  became  the 
heir  to  an  English  earldom,  "  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy ; "  and  Dr.  Samuel  Cox  opened 
up  a  comparatively  new  vein  in  "  The 
Bird's  Nest,"  a  book  of  sermons  for  young 
and  old. 
Unlike  that  for  boys  and  girls  in  their 
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teens,  literature  for  the  very  young  has  a 
considerable  history,  and  fully  to  appre- 
ciate its  merits  in  the  present  some  knowl- 
edge of  its  past  is  necessar)'.  A  prominent 
place  among  books  for  the  little  ones,  of 
course,  has  been  and  is  occupied  by  fables 
and  fairy  stories.  iEsop's  fame  in  the 
nursery  is  so  great  as  to  appear  almost  as 
fabulous,  at  least  in  its  historic  aspects,  as 
the  themes  of  which  he  treats.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  and  far  from  uninstruc- 
tive  inquiry  for  some  one,  who  could 
give  the  time  to  it,  to  attempt  to  determine 
the  influence  which  iEsop,  :0r  rather  the 
marvellous  collection  of  fables  associated 
with  the  name  of  iEsop,  has  had  on  the 
minds  of  men.  Throughout  the  ages,  in 
the  midst  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
in  the  homes  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  i&op 
has  secured  a  place.  It  would  be  an  end- 
less task  to  enumerate  the  editions  through 
which  he  has  passed  or  the  various  meth- 
ods in  which  it  has  been  sought  to  lay  his 
teaching  before  the  nymphs  of  the  nursery. 
Even  now  only  two  others  can  claim  to 
storm  that  particular  section  of  the  house- 
hold with  anything  like  equal  success  — 
Grimm  and  Andersen.  Wolf  and  Pilpay 
and  Bechstein,  their  virtues  notwithstand- 
ing, cannot  be  compared  with  Grimm, 
Andersen,  and  Msop  in  popularity.  One 
or  other  of  the  latter  is  almost  certain  to 
be  selected  by  parents  among  the  first 
books  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  secret  of  this  favor  is  that 
fairy  stories  and  fables  are  regarded  prac- 
tically as  engines  for  the  propulsion  of 
all  the  virtues  into  the  little  mind  in  an 
agreeable  and  harmless  form.  Msop  is 
distinguished  first  by  brevity  ;  second,  by 
the  manner  in  which  his  moral  is  gener- 
ally hung  in  an  epigrammatic  and  easily 
to  be  avoided  form  at  the  end  of  his  nar- 
rative. Though  Grimm*s  and  Andersen's 
works  are  also  intended  to  convey  some 
moral,  it  is  left  to  the  child  to  digest  this 
in  the  spirit  as  it  digests  the  story  in  the 
letter.  Contentment  and  modesty  are  the 
two  attributes  which  Grimm  or  Andersen 
may  be  expected  to  inculcate.  Over-esti- 
mation of  self  is  constantly  pointed  out 
by  iCsop  as  a  source  of  failure.  Grimm 
shows  in  many  ways  how,  by  being  dis- 
satisfied with  what  we  have,  we  risk  even 


that  The  truth  to  be  extracted  from  An- 
dersen nearly  always  amounts  to  this: 
•*  Whatever  your  lot  is,  make  the  best  of 
it,  and  do  not  selfishly  pine  for  things 
which  it  has  not  pleased  God  to  give  you.'' 
Aspiration,  according  to  Andersen's  tales, 
is  not  very  wise  nor  very  often  realized. 
"Tin  soldier,"  said  the  goblin  in  "The 
Brave  Tin  Soldier"  —  and  the  goblin's 
remark  points  the  direction  of  Andersen*s 
thoughts  in  most  cases  —  "don't  wish  for 
what  does  not  belong  to  you."  To  do  so, 
as  the  event  proved,  is  to  bring  disaster 
on  one's  head.  Andersen  has  recently 
been  edited  with  rather  too  special  a  view 
to  the  requirements  of  young  people  by 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Paull.*  The  most  handsome 
and  valuable  edition  of  "  German  Popular 
Stories  "t  by  the  brothers  Grimm  is 
unquestionably  that  edited  by  Edgar 
Taylor,  introduced  by  John  Ruskin,  and 
illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank. 

The  days,  however,  when  fairy  stories 
and  fables  —  "  Cinderella,"  "  Blue  Beard," 
"  Red  Riding  Hood,"  and  "  Old  Mother 
Hubbard"  —  were  the  chief  if  not  the 
only  literary  resources  of  the  nursery  have 
been  long  passed.    During  the  last  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  we  have  boasted 
some  sort  of  literature  for  children,  but 
it  is  only  w^ithin  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury that  this  literature  has  deservedly 
assumed  a  high  place  in  the  public  regard. 
The  ordinary  story  for  children  may  be 
said  to  have  dated  from  "  Goody  Two- 
Shoes."    To  a  facsimile  reproduction  of 
the   edition  of  this  work  of  1776  Mr. 
Charles  Welsh  has  supplied  an  instructive 
preface,  in  the  course  of  which  the  names 
occur  of  some  children's  books  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    An  idea  of  their  char- 
acter may  be  gleaned  from  their  titles. 
"The   Valentine   Gift,  or  How  to  Be- 
have with  Honor,  Integrity,  and  Human- 
ity :  very  useful  with  a  Trading  Nation.'* 
"The  Easter  Gift,  or  the  Way  to  be 
Good."   "  The  Renowned  History  of  Giles 
Gingerbread,  a  Little  Boy  who  Lived  upon 
Learning."    These  books  of  Mr.  Ncw- 
bery's  are  said  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  love  of  read- 
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jngin  Southey,  and  so  were  not  altogether 
devoid  of  use.  *•  Goody  Two-Shoes  "  was 
originally  designed  by  Goldsmith  or  some 
one  else  for  the  benefit  of  those 

Who  from  a  state  of  Rags  and  bare, 
And  having  shoes  but  half  a  Pair, 
Their  Fortune  and  their  Fame  would  fix 
And  gallop  in  a  coach  and  six. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  "Goody  Two- 
Shoes  "  that,  properly  edited  and  revised, 
might  be  made  of  interest  to  children  in 
the  present  day.  The  work  is  full  of  quai nt 
suggestions,  the  moral  of  the  incidents 
enumerated  being  treated  much  after  the 
fashion  of  i£sop.  For  instance,  Margery 
is  locked  in  the  church  one  night,  and 
is  startled  by  some  creature  whose  cold 
touch  may  well  have  sent  a  shiver  through 
her  litde  frame.  Her  visitor  turns  out  to 
be  a  dog,  which  had  followed  her  into  the 
building.  To  the  account  of  her  adven- 
ture a  reflection  is  appended. 

After  this,  my  dear  children,  I  hope  you 
▼ill  not  believe  in  any  foolish  stories,  that 
ignorant,  weak,  or  designing  people  may  tell 
you  about  ghosts,  for  the  tales  of  ghosts, 
witches,  and  fairies  are  the  frolics  of  a  distem- 
pered brain.  No  wise  man  ever  saw  either 
of  thenu  Little  Margery,  you  see,  was  not 
afraid;  no,  she  had  gvoJ  sense  and  ^ good  con- 
science,  which  is  a  cure  for  all  these  imaginary 
evils. 

After  "Goody  Two-Shoes"  the  next 
work  of  importance  was  "Sandford  and 
Merton,"  which  appeared  in  1783.    This 
book  deserves  attention  for  two  reasons : 
first,  because  it  has  run  "  Robinson  Cru- 
soe "  harder  than  any  other  work  of  the 
eighteenth   century  particularly  affected 
by  children;  second,  though  it  was  not, 
perhaps,  exactly  a  model  to  be  followed, 
h  was  at  least  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
later  writers.     It  was  the  first  book  for 
children  in  which  moral  contrast,  which 
was  pushed  to  so  extreme  and  almost  in- 
tolerable a  verge  at  the  end  of  the  last 
and  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was 
availed  of  unsparingly.    Harry  Sandford 
and  Tommy  Merton  are  two  boys  dia- 
metrically opposite  in  birth,  in  breeding, 
in  virtue,  in  every  characteristic  of  life. 
Saodford  is  the  son  of  a  poor  man ;  Mer- 
ton is  the  son  of  a  rich  man.    Sandford  is 
courageous,  good,  industrious,  unpreten- 


tious; Merton  is  cowardly,  mean,  lazy, 
and  possessed  of  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
his  own  importance.  Mr.  Day,  the  author 
of  the  work,  as  Mr.  Cecil  Hartley  said 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  was  opposed  to 
the  enervating  system  of  fashionable  edu- 
cation practised  in  his  time,  and  "deter- 
mined to  stem  the  torrent  that  threat- 
ened to  sap,  overwhelm,  and  destroy  all 
the  nobler  energies  of  man*s  nature." 
"  Sandford  and  Merton  "  was  an  instru- 
ment towards  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object.  No  one  can  deny  the  power  of 
mind  and  soundness  of  heart  which  Mr. 
Day  threw  into  his  labors.  But,  what- 
ever its  merits  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  book  is  not  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  ninefeenth,  and  the  strange  thing  is 
that  it  has  lived  so  long.  It  has  not  that 
peculiar  personal  charm  which  will  make 
"  Robinson  Crusoe  "  famous  for  all  time, 
and  Sandford,  in  his  virtue,  becomes 
something  of  a  tiresome  prodigy  of  Evan- 
gelism. The  work  is  quaint  and  interest- 
ing rather  to  the  historian  than  the  gen- 
eral, and  especially  child,  reader.  Chil- 
dren in  the  habit  of  perusing  any  one  of 
the  authors  who  cater  for  them  in  these 
days,  would  hardly  appreciate  so  amus- 
ingly ancient  a  form  of  conversation  be- 
tween boys  as  that,  to  give  only  one  ex- 
ample, which  results  from  Tommy*s  losing 
his  ball  and  ordering  a  little  ragged  boy  to 
pick* it  up.  The  latter  having  taken  no 
notice.  Tommy  asks  him  if  he  did  not  hear 
what  was  said. 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy;  "for  the  matter  of 
that  I  am  not  deaf." 

"Oh I  you  are  not?"  replied  Tonmiy; 
"then  bring  me  my  ball  directly." 

"  I  don't  choose  it,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Sirrah,"  cried  Tommy,  "  if  I  come  to  you 
I  shall  make  you  choose  it." 

"Perhaps  not,  my  pretty  little  master," 
said  the  boy. 

"  You  little  rascal,"  said  Tommy,  who  now 
began  to  be  very  angry,  "  if  I  come  over  the 
hedge  I  will  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of  your 
life." 

Neither  are  the  philosophic  interrogato- 
ries in  which  Mr.  Barlow  indulges  with 
his  pupils  suited  for,  or  indeed  compre- 
hensible to,  a  very  young  reader.  It  must, 
too,  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  this  work  was 
to  accomplish  its  purpose,  in  exposing  the 
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evils  of  a  too  luxurious  education,  it  must 
be  read  by  parents  rather  than  their  chil- 
dren. 

About  the  time  that  ''Sandford  and 
Merton  "  was  working  its  way  into  public 
favor  two  ladies  —  Mrs.  Barbauld  and 
Mrs.  Trimmer  —  were  writing  for  the  lit- 
tle ones.  The  "  Lessons  for  Children  " 
and  **  Hymns  in  Prose  for  Children," 
which  the  former  published,  had,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  according  to  Mr. 
R.  L.  Edgeworth,  "a  prescriptive  pre- 
eminence in  the  nursery."  These  books 
were  certainly  popular,  and  sufficiently  so 
to  induce  two  French  gentlemen  to  under- 
take to  translate  them  into  their  own  lan- 
guage. Mrs.  Trimmer  wrote  curious  little 
lessons  for  small  children.  Here  is  a 
specimen :  "  Frank  Gilbert  gave  George 
Lunn  a  goose.  '  Here,*  said  h^  *  take  this 
for  a  friendly  gift.'  *  Thank  you,'  said 
George ;  '  I  will  accept  it,  and  feed  my 
wife  and  children   with  it.'"    She  also 

fave  her  own  edition  of ''  instructive  fa- 
les  "  from  yEsop,  in  which  she  showed 
her  consciousness  of  the  habit  of  children 
by  reminding  her  little  public :  "  When 
you  read  a  fable,  take  particular  notice  of 
the  moral."  To  this  generation  Mrs. 
Trimmer  is  known  only  as  the  author  of 
"The  History  of  the  Robins."  In  this 
there  is  nothing  unusually  meritorious. 
It  has  a  double  object :  it  aims  at  teaching 
children,  bv  the  example  of  the  redbreasts 
and  their  little  ones,  "to  use  industry, 
avoid  contention,  cultivate  peace,  and  be 
contented  with  their  condition;"  and  at 
inculcating  humanity  by  the  conduct  of 
Harriet  and  Frederick  Benson,  who  so 
carefully  look  after  their  feathered  friends. 
Mrs.  Trimmer's  work  contains  just  those 
faults  which  were  characteristic  of  chil- 
dren's books  in  the  last  century.  "  The 
History  of  the  Robins  "  might  certainly 
have  been  more  carefully  written,  but  the 
pomposity  of  its  tone,  tnough  strange  to 
the  present-day  ear,  was  merely  a  phase  of 
the  earlier  forms  of  English  nursery  sto- 
ries. The  book  is  innocuous,  and  may  at 
any  rate  be  praised  for  its  humane  senti- 
ments and  its  tendency  to  make  children 
considerate  in  their  treatment  of  dumb 
creatures.  I  have  taken  pains  to  learn  the 
kind  of  verse  and  prose  supplied  by  Mes- 
daraes  Barbauld  and  Trimmer,  and  though 
they  may  have  many  weak  points,  and  are 
not  exactly  suited  to  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  I  cannot  under- 
stand Charles  Lamb's  overpowering  objec- 
tion to  them.  "  Hang  them  ! "  he  wrote  to 
Coleridge  in  1802;  "I  mean  the  cursed 
Barbauld  crew^  those  blights  and  blasts  of 


all  that  is  human  in  man  and  child."  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  same  old-world 
pomposity  of  style  which  disfigures  Mrs. 
Barbauld  characterizes  Lamb's  own 
"  Tales  from  Shakespeare." 

Contemporaneously  with  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld, Dr.  Isaac  Watts  devoted  a  lar^e 
portion  of  his  very  valuable  time  to  indit- 
ing "  Divine  Songs  for  Children."  Into 
these  he  infused  much  of  his  own  philo- 
sophic learning,  whilst  availing  himself  of 
the  very  simplest  language.  Nature  fig- 
ures constantly  in  these  "  Divine  Songs, 
and  the  spirit  of  a  large  number  of  them 
is  conveyed  in  the  following  lines  :  — 

I  sing  the  wisdom  that  ordained 

The  sun  to  rule  the  day ; 
The  moon  shines  full  at  His  command^ 

And  all  the  stars  obey. 

A  note  of  patriotic  thankfulness  is  sound- 
ed in  some  verses  on  birth  and  education 
in  a  Christian  land. 

*Tis  to  thy  sovereign  grace  I  owe 
That  I  was  bom  on  British  ground, 

Where  streams  of  heavenly  mercy  fiow 
And  words  of  sweet  salvation  sound. 

Most  of  Dr.  Watts's  refrains  are  directed 
against  the  evils  of  bad  company,  pride, 
lying,  cursing,  scoffing,  and  idleness. 
Some,  however,  are  of  a  very  solemn  char- 
acter, and,  despite  their  beauty,  I  should 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  placing  in  the  hands 
of  little  children  those  of  bis  songs  which 
treat  too  seriously  of  religion,  life,  death, 
heaven,  and  hell. 

The    best-known   writer   for   childrea 
"  sixty  years  since "  was  Maria  Edge- 
worth.    Around  no  name  has  a  contro- 
versy more  bitter  raged  than  that  of  the 
author    of    "The     Parent's    AssisUnt." 
Miss  Edgeworth  was,  to  say  the  least,  a 
strong-minded  woman.    She  had  her  own 
opinion  of  the  wants  of  children  and  par- 
ents, and  she  prosecuted  it  relentlessly. 
The  cleverness  of  much  of  her  writing  ts 
unquestioned.    But  she  marred  her  abili- 
ties by  her  bigoted  belief  in  the  accuracy 
of  her  own  views  and  methods.    She  was 
one  of  those  persons  who  take  an  objec- 
tion to  one  extreme  and  headlong  rush  to 
another.    She  disapproved  of  sermonizing 
fictions  for  children,  and  cried  for  "  action ! 
action ! "     The  result  was   that  in  her 
stories  for  children  she  was  concerned 
almost  exclusively   with   incident.     The 
contrasts  of  her  characters  were  always 
violent.    This  violence,  which  was  more 
apparent  in  her  stories  for  children  than 
in  those  for  their  elder  relatives,  was  in 
many  of  them  the  only  thin^  which  pre> 
vented  them  from  being  intolerably  tame. 
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'•The  Little  Dog  Trusty"  deals  with  the 
Liar  and  the  boy  of  truth ;  •*  The  Orange- 
Man  '*  with  the  honest  boy  and  the  thief ; 
**  The  Cherry  Orchard  "  with  the  doings 
of  good-tempered  Marianne  and  ill-tem- 
pered Owen,  her  cousin.  **  Simple  Susan  " 
shows  bow,  while  Susan  was  simple,  in- 
dustrious, and  cleanly,  Barbara  was  not 
only  conceited,  mean,  lazy,  or  untidy,  but 
a  young  lady  who  **  could  descend  without 
shame,  whenever  it  suited  her  purposes, 
from  the  height  of  insolent  pride  to  the 
lowest  meanness  of  fawning  familiarity.*' 
The  only  end  which  contrast  can  profita- 
bly serve  is  reform.    Miss  £dgeworth*s 
characters  never  seem  to  me  to  reform. 
The  bad  must  remain  bad  throughout  and 
take  the  consequences  of  their  misbehav- 
ior.   There  is  no  pathos,  no  humor,  little 
true  sympathy  in  these  children's  stories. 
'*  Simple  Susan  "  has  been  regarded  as  a 
touchmg  narrative,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
is  somewhere  said  to  have  declared  that 
^  when  the  boy  brings  back  the  lamb  to 
the  little  g^rl  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
put  down  the  book  and  cry."    The  great 
novelist  evidently  did  not  regard  Miss 
Edgeworth's  work  from  the  same  high 
standard  that  a  grateful  public  and  severe 
critics  alike  regarded  his   own.     Many 
passages  of  Miss   Edgeworth's  suggest 
that  she  was  largely  inspired  by  **  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton,"  and  ner  work  would 
have  been  more  successful  had  she  made 
an  effort  to  show,  albeit  in  her  own  way, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  children  who  might 
be  bad  to  endeavor  to  imitate  the  good,  as 
Tommy  Merton  in  time  comes  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Harry  Sandford.    Neither 
had  Miss  Edge  worth  the  same  faculty  for 
sketching    character   in   children  as   in 
adults  or  older  people.      In  their  rela- 
tion with  children,  too,  Miss  Edge  worth's 
fathers  and  mothers  are  faulty.     They 
alws^s  seem  to  be  laying  petty  traps  for 
catching   their   offspring   in    errors  —  a 
course  which  is,  above  all,  likely  to  de- 
stroy that  faith  in  parents  which  Miss 
Edgeworth  is  anxious  to  inspire. 

Another  name  which  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  in  connection  with  the  earlier 
forms  of  children's  literature  is  that  of 
Robert  Bloomfield,  the  author  of  the  fa- 
mous ballad  **The  Farmer's  Boy."  In 
181 7  Mr.  Bloomfield  wrote  by  way  of 
preface  to  a  small  volume  called  *'  Davy's 
New  Hat,"  which  he  was  then  publish- 
ing:— 

The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  children's  books.  The 
feeling  seems  to  he  universal,  and  I  have 
never  talked  with  a  man  or  woman  of  fifty 


years  of  age  without  hearing  that  what  they 
nave  read  in  their  infancy  was  very  inferior 
to  the  juvenile  publications  of  later  days. 

If  we  were  to  take  "  Davy's  New  Hat  "  as 
a  specimen  of  the  improvement  made  in 
children's  books  up  to  the  end  of  this 
century,  we  should  indeed  form  a  poor 
opinion  of  its  predecessors  in  this  partic- 
ular field  The  fact  that  such  a  story,  so 
poor  in  incident  and  so  deficient  in  com- 
pensating literary  touches,  should  have 
obtained  any  popularity  at  all,  is  evidence 
of  the  want  telt  of  some  kind  of  litera- 
ture for  children  and  of  the  deficiency  in 
the  supply.  Mr.  Bloomfield  was  more 
successful  in  ^  The  Birds'  and  Insects* 
Post  OflSce,"  published  for  the  first  time 
in  1880,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Bloomfield,  by  Messrs.  Griffith  &  Far- 
ran.  In  this  volume  a  heap  of  natural 
history  is  taught  by  means  of  letters 
interchanged  l^tween  the  various  birds 
and  insects,  describing  their  doings.  In 
"The  Horkey"  — 1./.,  the  Suffolk  har- 
vest-home festival  —  Mr.  Bloomfield  wrote 
a  ballad  for  children.  Not  long  ago  it 
was  reproduced  by  Messrs.  Macmillan, 
edited  and  humorously  introduced  by  F. 
C.  Burnand,  and  maenificently  illustrated 
by  George  Cruikshank.  From  Mr.  Bloom- 
field's  day  to  1856  no  child's  story-book 
of  importance  appeared.  In  that  year  an 
out-of-the-way  sort  of  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  America  called  "  Curious  Stories 
about  Fairies."  The  first  story  in  this 
collection  is  said  to  be  Mr.  Ruslcin's,  and 
there  is  much  in  it  which  suggests  that 
only  the  pen  of  the  master  can  have  writ- 
ten it.  The  often  brilliant  diction,  the 
simplicity  of  the  language,  and  the  graphic 
sparkling  beauty  of  its  landscape  pictur- 
ing, show  that  Mr.  Ruskin  knew  how  to 
practise  what  he  has  always  preached. 
"  The  King  of  the  Golden  River "  is  an 
ideal  fairy  story.  • 

The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
rich  in  marvels  for  the  nursery.  Whilst  a 
literature  has  sprung  up  for  the  older  bovs 
and  girls,  that  for  babes,  or  rather  tne 
smaller  boys  and  girls,  has  acquired  a 
tone  and  undergone  developments  which 
carry  it  altogether  beyond  anything  pre- 
viously written.  In  1863  Kingsley  pub- 
lished "  Water  Babies,"  and  a  year  after 
Tom  Hood  was  delighting  the  world  with 
such  works  as  "  The  Fairy  Realm,"  "  The 
Loves  of  Tom  Tucker  and  Bopeep," 
"Funny  Fables  for  Little  Folks,*'  and 
"From  Nowhere  to  the  North  Pole." 
With  all  his  rollicking  humor,  there  was 
in  Tom  Hood  an  undercurrent  of  satire 
which  hardly  fitted  him  to  be  regarded, 
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even  in  those  books  which  he  penned 
especially  for  tliem,  as  a  successful  writer 
for  children.  "From  Nowhere  to  the 
North  Pole  "  is  a  work  apparently  designed 
to  expose  the  petty  tyrannies  of  which  the 
little  ones  are  guilty  in  such  important 
matters  to  them  as  toys  and  sweetmeats. 
Hood  aimed  at  making  his  work  readable 
equally  to  the  parent  and  child.  In  this 
he  somewhat  missed  his  mark  It  requires 
an  older  intellect  than  one  of  eight  or  ten 
years  to  appreciate  the  fun  of  the  Hall  of 
Idle  Inventions,  and  similar  shots  at  hu- 
man failings  and  weaknesses  which  appear 
in  this  book.  Among  these  *Mdle  inven- 
tions "  is  a  machine  for  making  poetry. 
Only  those  who  know  that  Hood  opposed 
vehemently  all  his  life  imperfect  metres 
and  bad  rhymes  will  see  his  point.  **  Po- 
etry," the  machinist  says,  **  is  not  meant 
to  oe  understood,"  and  hence  such  lines 
as  the  following,  turned  out  by  the  "  Lat- 
est Invention  for  Writing  Poetry  by  Ma- 
chinery," accomplish  their  purpose :  — 

A  SoNa 

Merrily  roundelay  happiness  blue, 
Sicily  popular  meet  tumtiddy, 

Popinja3r  .Calendar  fiddle^tring^s  grew, 
Capering  mulberry  feet  tumtiddy. 

The  extraordinary  adventures  which 
Frank  undergoes,  as  a  conseouence  of 
sleeping  on  a  stomach  too  full  of  plum 
cake,  are  best  told  by  himself  when  he  is 
accused  of  fibbing. 

"  It's  not  fibs,"  he  says;  "  I  was  invited  to 
Falrydom  by  Prince  Silverwings,  and  I've 
been  in  the  insect  World  and  in  Teumendt- 
landt,  and  in  Quadrupedremia,  and  among 
the  Gingerbreadians,  and  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  in  Air ;  and  I've  seen  the  Learned 
Frog,  and  visited  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
lodged  with  a  hermit  crab  at  number  42,  Sub- 
marine Villas;  and  I've  been  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Wild  Wallpaperites,  and  then  I  was 
cartied  off  to  the  North  Pole  by  the  iron  in 
my  blood ;  and  I  should  have  been  gobbled 
up  by  monsters  if  Noah  had  not  come  in  the 
ark  and  rescued  me. 

Tom  Hood's  works  were,  and  are  still, 
deservedly  popular,  but  they  can  hardly 
be  called  so  in  the  circles  tor  which  he 
intended  them. 

Between  Tom  Hood  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Carroll  —  to  call  Mr.  D.  C  Lutwidge  by 
his  famous  nom  ^//itm^— there  is  more 
than  a  suspicion  ot  resemblance  in  some 
particulars.  *' Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland  "  narrowly  escapes  challeng- 
ing a  comparison  with  **From  Nowhere 
to  the  North  Pole."  The  idea  of  both  is 
so  similar  that  Mr.  Carroll  can  hardly 
have  been  surprised  if  some  people  have 


believed  he  was  inspired  by  Hood.  Both 
books  deal  with  the  contorted  events 
which  figure  in  a  child's  dream,  and  both 
may  be  almost  eoually  well  described  by 
some  lines  from  tne  introductory  verse  of 
*'  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  "  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  in  fancy  pursue 

The  dream<hild  moving  through  a  land 

Of  wonders  wild  and  new. 
In  friendly  chat  with  bird  or  beast, 

And  half  believe  it  true. 

Though  "  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land '^and  "  Through  the  Looking-Glass  " 
are,  of  course,  undeniably  clever  and  pos^ 
sess  many  charms  exclusively  their  own, 
there  is  nothing  extraordinarily  original 
about  either,  and  certainly  the  former  can- 
not fairly  be  called,  as  it  once  was,  the 
most  remarkable  book   for  children   of 
recent  times.    Both  these  records  of  Al- 
ice's adventures  would  be  but  half  as  at- 
tractive as  they  are  without  Mr.  John 
Tenniel's  illustrations.    Of  the  two  books 
*'  Through  the  Looking-Glass  "  is  the  more 
humorous,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
after  Alice  has  climbed  through  the  mir- 
ror, everything  is  reversed,  and  that  to 
reach  a  certain  point  it  is  apparently  nec- 
essary to  walk  away  from  it.    Mr.  CfarroU 
is  an  irrepressible    punster.    **  Through 
the  Looking-Glass  "  contains  a  pun  which 
is  particularly  good.    Alice  is  introduced 
to  a  leg  of  mutton.    She  immediately  asks 
the  red  queen  if  she  shall  cut  her  a  slice. 
"  Certainly  not,"  answers  the  red  queen ; 
"it  isn't  etiquette  to  cut  anyone  you've 
been  introduced  to."    In  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland" the  funniest  idea  is  the  little 
heroine's  telescopic  physique.    Mr.  Car- 
roll's style  is  as  simple  as  his  ideas  are 
extravagant.    This  probably  accounts  for 
the  fascination  which  these  stories  of  a 
child  "  moving  under  skies  never  seen  by 
human  eyes  "  liave  had  over  the  minds  of 
so  many  thousands  of  children  and  parents. 
To  Dr.  George  Macdonald  belongs  the 
credit  due  to  a  really  original  worker.    A 
more  capable  pen  than  George  Macdon- 
ald's  has  never  catered  for  children.    Eveo 
in  boyhood  Dr.  Macdonald  is  said  to  have 
charmed  little  audiences  by  his  improvised 
narratives.    His  faculty  for  invention  is 
overflowing  in  its  fertility;  his  plots  are 
strikingly  fresh  and  impressive.    Dr.  Mac- 
donald has  formed  his  dwn  ideas  of  child 
nature,  and  in  many  respects  his  estimate 
is  sound.    But  on  the  whole  he,  like  so 
many  others,  soars  above  the  intelligence 
of  children  of  tender  years.    The  allegori- 
cal beauty  of  "  At  the  Back  of  the  North 
Wind"  and  the  fund  of  inventiveness 
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in  "  Gutter  Percha  Willie  "  will  be  lost 
upon  the  very  juvenile.  Dr.  Macdonald 
conceives,  to  a  certain  extent  not  inac- 
curately, that  all  children  are  metaphy- 
sicians. In  their  own  way  they  are  meta- 
physicians; but  of  course  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  metaphysics. 
They  are  metaphysicians  only  as  every 
person  impressed  by  place  or  circum* 
stance  is  a  metaphysician.  What  Dr. 
Macdonald  has  apparently  tried  to  do  is 
to  blend  fairydom  and  metaphysics  into  a 
sort  of  whole  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing the  divine  order  of  things.  He  is  a 
student  of  nature  in  every  form,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  his  sympathies  are 
stronger  with  the  only  partially  revealed 
truths  of  the  great  goddess,  or  with  the 
trials,  the  triumphs,  and  the  failures  of 
human  life.  There  are  many  wholesome 
lessons  to  be  learnt  from  Dr.  Macdonald*s 
works.  Reci  proci  ty  of  good  -will  and  affec- 
tion is  the  surface  of  his  semi-metaphysical 
ground-plan.  How  touching  is  little  Dia- 
mond's love  for  the  horse  after  whom  he 
had  been  named,  for  his  parents,  and  for 
the  beautiful  North  Wind,  symbol  of  a 
higher  and  purer  life  as  she  is ;  and  what 
a  volume  of  philosophy  is  contained  in 
Gutter  Percha  Willie's  efforts  to  master 
the  little  difficulties  which  crop  up  in  his 
home !  He  tries  to  learn  shoe-making, 
and  discovers  that  respect  is  due  to  labor 
whether  of  mind  or  hand.  He  repays  the 
shoemaker  by  learning  to  read  to  him  as 
he  plies  his  needle  or  hammer.  But  the 
most  ingenious  and  even  sublime  feature 
of  perhaps  any  of  Dr.  Macdonald*s  works 
is  Willie's  construction  of  a  small  water- 
wheel,  round  which  he  winds  a  string 
which  he  fastens  to  his  waist,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  called  up  to  observe  nature  in 
all  her  aspects,  at  all  times  of  the  night, 
in  all  seasons.  To  say  that  books  with 
such  ideas  as  these  are  beyond  the  nursery 
is  no  more  to  detract  from  their  general 
merit  and  beauty  than  to  say  that  a  child 
of  eight  or  ten  would  not  understand  "  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  would  be  to 
detract  from  Shakespeare's  genius.  Dr. 
Macdonald's  books  are  essentially  books 
for  all,  young  and  old,  who  love  consci- 
entious workmanship  and  changing,  if  not 
stirring,  situations. 

With  the  exception  of  Lord  Brabourne 
(the  Hon.  £.  Knatchbull-Hugessen),  who 
has  written  some  fairly  popolar  stories  for 
children,  the  other  waters  in  this  depart- 
ment of  fiction  are  chiefly  ladies.  Mrs. 
£mma  Marshall  has  published  some  good 
children's  stories,  as  well  as  girls'  stories ; 
Miss  Hesba  Stretton  is  popular  as  the 


author  of  "Jessica's  First  Prayer;  "  Miss 
F.  R.  Havergal  has  written  volumes  un- 
der such  titles  as  "My  King;  or.  Daily 
Thoughts  for  the  King's  Children,"  and 
"  Bruey :  a  Little  Worker  for  Christ ;  " 
A.L.O.E.  —  that  is, "  A  Lady  of  England," 
otherwise  Miss  Charlotte  Tucker  —  is  the 
author  of  several  stories  eagerly  read  in 
certain  circles,  among  which  appear  "  Tit, 
Tiny,  and  Tittens,"  and  "  Fairy  Frisket ; 
or.  Peeps  into  Insect  Life."  Mrs.  O.  F. 
Walton  is  at  home  in  half  the  nurseries  in 
England.  •*  Christie's  Old  Organ  "  is  her 
best  effort.  Severely  religious  in  tone,  it 
is  intended  to  show  the  world  the  neces- 
sity of  living  a  life  which  shall  fit  its  crea- 
tures for  admission  to  *'Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  and  contains  a  hvmn  which  has 
inspired  four  sermons,  and  set  to  music  is 
reg^ded  by  many  children  as  an  acquisi- 
tion. "Little  Faith "  illustrates  the  text 
"O  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst 
thou  doubt?"  It  boasts  no  single  ele- 
ment to  make  it  of  any  great  interest  to 
lively  and  healthy  children.  "  Little  Dot " 
chronicles  the  visits  of  a  child  to  newly- 
made  graves,  her  friendship  with  the 
CTavedigger,  her  doubts  respecting  the 
body  and  soul,  and  her  death.  "  Angel's 
Christmas  "  is  of  a  similar  order.  Such 
stories,  however  praiseworthy  their  aim, 
can  be  of  little  moral  help  to  small  chil- 
dren, and  may  easily  be  of  harm.  Mrs. 
Walton,  Miss  Havergal,  A.L.O.E.,  and 
Miss  Hesba  Stretton  all  adopt  a  peculiarly 
religious  standpoint,  and  almost  in  pro- 
portion as  they  moralize  their  works  seem 
to  me  unfitted  for  children,  though  they 
may  have  some  claim  on  older  readers. 

Mrs.  Ewing's  name  must  be  mentioned 
as  that  of  a  lady  who  wrote  for  children, 
but  I  cannot  fancy  it  is  among  children 
that  her  success  has  been  or  will  live. 
The  philosophic  significance  of  "Mel- 
chior's  Dream,"  and  the  reflective  asides 
of  "A  Flat-Iron  for  a  Farthing,"  chief 
beauty  of  Mrs.  Ewing's  books  though  such 
points  are,  are  just  those  characteristics 
which  make  them  valuable  to  parents  and 
uninteresting  to  children.  Miss  Mont- 
gomery is  the  author  of  one  of  the  worst 
and  one  of  the  best  children's  stories  I 
have  met  with.  Those  who  read  first  "  A 
Very  Simple  Story"  would  hardly  believe 
the  same  pen  could  produce  "  The  Blue 
Veil."  The  former  is  said  to  be  "  a  chron- 
icle of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  child." 
A  more  cruel  and  repulsive  narrative  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  It  is  told  without 
that  sympathy  which  Miss  Montgomery 
in  later  works  showed  herself  to  possess, 
and  the  idea  of  a  babe  fondling  the  fever- 
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stricken  corpse  of  its  mother  is  as  nearly 
revolting  as  any  idea  can  be.  "The 
Town  Crier,"  "The  Children  with  the  In- 
dia-rubber Ball,"  and  "  Herbert  Manners  " 
are  for  very  young  children,  and  are  in- 
tended to  teach  unselfishness,  obedience, 
and  self-control.  In  "The  Blue  Veil," 
dedicated  to  little  people  of  nine  and  up- 
wards. Miss  Montgomery  is  at  her  best. 
Told  with  force,  humor,  and  sympathy,  the 
secret  of  the  plot  is  well  kept,  and  the 
narrative  is  simple.  There  are  one  or  two 
passages  in  it  that  strike  me  as  very  un- 
real, but  on  the  whole  it  is  an  admirable 
story,  admirably  written.  Its  moral  is 
double-barrelled.  It  shows  the  wrongs  of 
prejudice  and  curiosity,  and  the  value  of 
mutual  tolerance.  If  children  are  the 
metaphysicians  which  Dr.  George  Mac- 
donald  conceives  them  to  be,  they  will  not 
fail  to  press  the  logic  of  events  home. 
Whilst  they  will  observe  that  the  little 
hero  Archie  Forbes  (why,  by  the  way,  did 
Miss  Montgomery  give  him  the  name  of 
the  great  war  correspondent?)  gets  into 
trouble  through  his  curiosity,  they  will 
also  argue  that  his  curiosity  eventually 
brought  him  and  Phyllis  complete  happi- 
ness. Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade^s  most  popular 
story  for  children  is  "  The  Autocrat  of  the 
Nurserv."  Mrs.  Meade^s  work  has  no 
particular  characteristics,  but  she  has  a 
great  heart  and  immense  love  for  the  little 
ones.  "The  Autocrat"  contains  many 
excellent  incidents  comprehensible  to 
childhood,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
dose  observation  of  baby  ways  in  the  not 
altogether  unimportant  adventures  of  the 
four  children.  "  The  Angel  of  Love  "  is 
another  of  Mrs.  Meade's  babies'  stories, 
containing  some  exceedingly  pretty  senti- 
ments, and  preaching  the  great  beauty  of 
love  among  children.  "  The  Little  Silver 
Trumpet "  is  far-fetched  and  sensational, 
and  the  idea  of  a  brutal  and  drunken  man 
acting  on  the  advice  of  a  child  of  thirteen 
is  not  quite  feasible.  Mrs.  Meade's  stories 
are  exquisitely  illustrated  by  Mr.  T.  Pim. 
I  have  left  till  the  last  any  mention  of 
the  lady  who,  by  right  of  merit,  should 
stand  nrst.  Mrs.  Molesworth  is,  in  my 
opinion,  considering  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  her  labors,  the  best  story-teller  for 
children  England  has  yet  known.  This 
is  a  bold  statement  and  requires  substan- 
tiation. Mrs.  Molesworth,  during  the  last 
six  years,  has  never  failed  to  occupy  a 
.  prominent  place  among  the  juvenile  writ- 
ers of  the  season.  She  would  probablv 
classify  her  more  important  works  as  fol- 
lows. For  very  small  children,  "The 
Adventures  of  Herr  Baby ; "  for  children 


up  to  twelve  or  thirteen,  '*  Carrots," 
"Rosy,"  "A  Christmas  Child,"  "Two 
Little  Waifs,"  "Tell  me  a  Story,"  "Her- 
my :  the  Story  of  a  Little  Giri,"  "  Hoodie," 
and  "The  Boys  and  I :  a  Child's  Storv  for 
Children."  In  addition  to  these  we  nave 
four  fairy  or  semi-fairy  tales : "  The  Cuckoo 
Clock,"  "  The  Tapestry  Room,"  "  Christ- 
mas-Tree Land,"  and  "Four  Winds' 
Farm,"  and  contributions  to  the  Chiid*s 
Pictorial  and  Little  Folks.  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth's  great  charm  is  her  reaiism  —  real- 
ism, that  is,  in  the  purest  and  hiehest  sense. 
On  this  ground  her  stories  of  every-day 
child  life  are  preferable  to  her  fairy  tales. 
This  comment  is  prompted  by  two  consid- 
erations :  first,  fairy  stories  do  not  give 
Mrs.  Molesworth  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  her  peculiar  genius,  ana  she  runs 
into  grooves  more  or  less  well  worn ;  sec- 
ond, she  has  written  little,  except  fairy 
stories,  which  in  some  shape  or  other  has 
not  come  within  her  own  experience.  "  I 
never  write  from  hearsay,"  are  her  own 
words,  "  and  have  lived  with  and  among 
children  always."  "  Carrots  :  Just  a  Little 
Boy,"  "The  Adventures  of  Herr  Baby," 
ana  "  Us  :  an  Old-fashioned  Story  "  are 
works  calculated  to  eive  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth's  name  a  considerable  place  in 
every  mother's  heart  for  many  years  to 
come.  "  Carrots,"  so  called  because  his 
baby  head  was  covered  with  red  haur; 
"  Herr  Baby,"  the  respectful  appellation 
given  to  the  little  adventurer  by  a  German 
nurse ;  and  "  Us."  by  which  comprehen- 
sive pronoun  a  little  boy  and  girl,  "six 
last  birfday,"  came  to  be  Known  in  conse- 
quence of  their  always  speaking  of  them- 
selves as  "  us,"  are  four  of  the  most  loving 
and  lovable  chldren  in  the  literary  crea- 
tion. There  is  much  pathos  and  humor  in 
their  small  troubles.  Though  other  chil- 
dren as  well  as  "  Us "  have  been  stolen 
by  gipsies,  few  have  been  shown  in  their 
baby  misfortunes  so  naturally.  To  adult 
readers  the  humor  of  these  three  books  is 
immense ;  to  baby  readers  the  generally 
miniature  contretemps  of  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth's  little  people  will  strike  home  as 
matters  of  the  most  serious  moment. 
Mrs.  Molesworth's  children  are  finished 
studies.  She  is  never  sentimental,  but 
writes  common  sense  in  a  straightfor- 
ward manner.  A  joyous,  earnest  spirit 
pervades  her  work,  and  her  sympathy  with 
children  is  unbounded.  She  loves  them 
with  her  whole  heart  while  she  lays  bare 
their  little  minds,  and  exposes  their  itk* 
bles,  their  faults,  their  virtues,  their  in* 
ward  strugeles,  their  first  conceptions  of 
i  duty,  and  Sieir  instinctive  knowledge  o€ 
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the  right  and  the  wrong  of  thines.  She 
knows  their  characters,  she  understands 
their  wants,  and  she  desires  to  help  them. 
The  only  sure  talisman  against  domestic 
trouble  she  evidently  belreves  to  be  the 
absolute  trust  of  a  child  in  its  parents.  All 
her  stones  point  the  same  moral :  '*  Make 
a  confidant  of  parents,  which  means  gen- 
erally, of  course,  make  a  confidante  of 
mother.  This  clinzine  trustfulness  be- 
tween mother  and  l>abe  is  in  fact  the 
keynote  to  Mrs.  Molesworth's  work.  She 
Is  an  almost  infallible  guide  to  the  eccen- 
tricities of  child  nature,  and  analyzes  the 
workings  of  a  child's  brain  in  a  manner 
that  explains  doubts  which  the  child  itself 
is  either  incapable  or  afraid  of  attempting. 
The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. Mrs.  Molesworth  shows  how, 
though  it  is  well  to  be  strict  with  children, 
by  being  too  strict  parents  and  guardians 
may  destroy  all  that  is  best  in  a  child's 
character,  and  lead  to  even  disastrous 
consequences.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
children  will  exercise  their  metaphysical 
attributes  —  if,  that  is,  they  can  jump  to 
tlie  true  purport  of  the  author's  teaching 
—  Mrs.  Molesworth's  books  should  induce 
them  to  be  frank  and  brave  with  their 
parents  before  all  else. 

There  is  no  phenomenon  in  the  literary 
world  of  England  to^ay  more  striking  than 
the  overwhelming  supply  of  really  good 
children's  magazmes.  In  some  form  or 
other  periodicals  of  this  character  have 
flourished  during  more  than  a  century.  In 
1 799  was  published  the  Children's  Maga- 
Mine,  or  the  Monthly  Repository  of  In- 
struction and  Deliji^nt,  which  ran  to  two 
volumes.  In  1824 the  Child* s  Companion^ 
which  still  occupies  a  prominent  place  in 
the  hearts  of  thousands  of  children,  w^ 
brought  into  existence  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society.  During  the  years  1830- 
31-32  Ackerman's  Juvenile  Forget-me- 
not,  edited  b^  Frederic  Shoberl,  appeared 
as  a  diminutive  annual.  These  little  vol- 
umes are  thoroughly  typical  of  the  didac- 
tic child's  story  of  the  period,  and  the 
only  thing  worth  noticing  to-day  is  **  The 
Ballad,"  in  which  Thomas  Hood,  after 
testifying  to  Mary  Dunn's  resources  of 
song  and  story,  wrote  :  — 

Meanwhile,  the  tragic  tale  she  told 

Of  Babies  in  the  Wood, 
And  gentle  Redbreast,  or  that  bold 

Cock  Robin,  Robin  Hood ; 

Will  Scarlet  and  his  merry  mates. 
Who  Lincoln  Green  had  on ; 

I  listened  till  I  thought  myself 
A  little  Little  John. 


O  happy  times  I    O  happy  rhymes  I 

Forever  y*re  gone  by ; 
Few  now,  if  any,  are  the  lays 

Can  make  me  smile  or  sigh. 

From  1829  to  1837  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
who  is  herself  fairly  well  known  as  a 
writer  for  children,  edited  a  periodical 
called  the  Juvenile  Forget-me-not.  In 
1840  Peter  Parley  made  his  bow  to  the 
juvenile  world,  and  his  annual  has  now 
appeared  without  a  break  for  forty-seven 
years  —  a  record  almost  unmatched  in  the 
nistory  of  children's  periodicals.  In  1852 
appeared  the  Child's  Own  Magazine,  and 
in  1863  the  Children's  Prize,  which  in 
1875  changed  its  title  and  is  now  known 
as  the  Prize  for  Boys  and  Girls.  1866  is 
marked  in  the  history  of  children's  period- 
icals by  two  important  ventures,  Aunt 
Jud/s  Magazine  and  Chatterbox,^'  The 
former  was  edited  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty, 
the  author  of  "Parables  from  Nature," 
and  other  works  intended  to  bring  chil- 
dren into  sympathy  with  the  marvels  of 
nature.  The  magazine  was  afterwards 
controlled  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ewing  and  her 
sister,  and  came  to  an  end  with  the  much 
lamented  death  of  the  former  lad^in  1885. 
Though  ostensibly  started  for  little  chil- 
dren, it  frequently  took  up  a  position  far 
above  the  nursery.  Its  main  feature  was 
fiction,  which  often  assumed  the  form  of 
an  *'  allegorical  or  parabolic  "  tale,  point- 
ing *'  some  moral  truth."  Chatterbox  was 
nearer  the  mark  of  the  nursery  than  Aunt 
Judy.  No  undue  sentimentality  charac- 
terizes this  as  it  characterizes  so  many 
children's  magazines,  and  its  editor  has 
adhered  firmly  to  the  irreproachable  prin- 
ciples which  he  set  forth  in  his  first  num- 
ber. 

As  there  are  tears  as  well  as  smiles  on  the 
cheeks  even  of  children,  so,  in  spite  of  its 
lightsome  name,  this  ChatUrbox  will  from 
week  to  week  whisper  a  few  words  about  the 
solemn  lessons  we  must  learn,  and  the  duties 
we  must  try  to  do  to  God  and  to  those  around 
us,  if  we  would  be  happy  here  and  happy  in 
the  Great  Forever. 

Little  Wide-Awake  first  saw  the  light 
in  1875,  ^^^  ^^s  always  been  ably  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Sale  Barker.  Little  Folks 
is  one  ot  the  very  few  English  children's 
magazines  which  at  all  approach  in  beautv 
and  general  merit  the  American  St.  Nick- 
olas,  or  Harper's  Young  People.  Some 
of  the  cleverest  pens  are  employed  in  the 
writing  of  stories  and  drawing  pictures  for 
this  periodical.  Many  other  children's 
magazines,  such  as  Bo-Peep^  the  Rose- 
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dudy  Sunshine,  and  the  Child's  Pictorial^ 
appeal  with  more  or  less  well-deserved 
success  to  the  jealously  guarded  precincts 
of  the  nursery,  but  their  features  are  so 
similar  and  their  number  is  so  large  that 
to  mention  their  names  even  would  be 
profitless  if  it  were  not  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

To  form  any  reliable  opinion  as  to  the 
influence  of  this  ever-expanding  literature 
(or  the  little  ones  is  rendered  almost  im- 
possible by  the  difficulty  of  ascertainin&r 
the  precise  working  of  a  child^s  mind. 
We  know,  as  has  been  admitted,  the  infi- 
nite potentiality  centred  in  a  baby  brain ; 
Precisely  the  enect  any  given  action  may 
ave  it  is  beyond  us  to  determine.  Who 
shall  say  whether  an  acquaintance  with 
"  Cinderella  "  or  *•  Red  Riding-Hood  "  has 
operated  beneficially  in  the  mental  de- 
velopment of  children?  What  have  the 
"  Arabian  Nights/*  some  portions  of  which 
figure  in  the  first  reading  of  almost  all 
children,  done  for  them?  Have  the  day- 
dreams consequent  upon  intimacy  with 
Sindbad  or  Ali  Baba  been  useful  or  other- 
wise ?  To  the  mind  of  a  boy  of  fifteen  we 
know  what  a  bane  "  Ned  Kelly  **  is  calcu- 
lated to  prove.  With  the  child  of  eight 
will  a  perusal  of  ^'  Cinderella  '*  mean 
more  considerateness  towards  her  weaker 
sister,  or  vain  longing  for  the  good  time 
when  she  can  revenge  herself  for  petty 
wrongs  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
these  stories  any  abiding  effect  at  all? 
Is  not  the  moral  of  any  particular  narra- 
tive lost  to  children  in  the  interest  which 
the  adventures  of  their  small  heroes 
awaken?  These  considerations,  alwavs 
probably  weighty,  are  enhanced  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  of  the  moment. 
Trie  good  or  bad  in  one  book  is  largely 
neutralized  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
consumption  of  another  is  undertaken. 
The  plethora  of  children*s  stories,  in  other 
words,  under  which  the  market  is  laboring 
is  destructive  of  permanent  influence  or 
any  tendency  to  steady  application.  As 
their  parents  read  the  latest  three  vol- 
umes and  throw  them  aside,  so  children 
read  the  latest  story-book  and  cast  it  off, 
probably  forever.  One  young  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  has  attained  the  great 
age  of  nine,  has  read,  for  pleasure,  some 
two  dozen  books,  including  several  by 
Mrs.  Ewing,  Miss  Hesba  Stretton,  Mrs. 
Walton,  and  A.  L.  O.  E.,  and  reads  some 
half-dozen  monthly  magazines.  Mrs. 
Moles  worth  reminds  us  in  **  Carrots  '*  that 
children  never  think  of  readins^  a  book 
twice  over  in  these   days.     Years  ago 


**  Evenings  at  Home  ^  and  *'  Sandford  and 
Merton"  were  practically  the  focus  of 
their  literary  resources. 

"  You  think,  I  dare  say,*'  says  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth,  addressing  her  small  reader,  **  that  it 
must  have  been  very  stupid  and  tiresome  to 
have  so  little  variety ;  but  I  think  you  are  in 
some  ways  mistaken.  Children  really  reaa 
their  books  in  those  days ;  they  put  more  of 
themselves  into  their  reading,  so  that,  stupid 
as  these  quaint  old  stories  might  seem  to  you 
nowadays,  they  never  seemed  so  then.  What 
was  wanting  in  them  the  children  filled  up  out 
of  their  own  fresh  hearts  and  fancies,  and 
however  often  they  read  and  re-read  them, 
they  always  found  something  new.  They  got 
to  know  the  characters  in  their  favorite  stones 
like  real  friends,  and  would  talk  them  over 
with  their  companions,  and  compare  their 
opinions  about  them  in  a  way  that  made  each 
book  as  good,  or  better,  than  a  dozen. " 

The  outcome  of  the  present  ri/rimi  is 
that  children  forget  stories  almost  as 
quickly  as  they  read  them,  and  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth  is  hardly  consistent  when  she 
makes  Auntie,  in  ••  Tell  me  a  Story," 
explain,  after  commenting  on  the  piles  of 
clever  story-books  now  written,  "  Why,  it 
will  be  the  children  telling  stories  to 
amuse  papas  and  mammas  and  aunties 
next  *'  instead  of  the  latter  telling  stories 
to  amuse  children.  To  know  *'  his  fairy 
tale,"  or  any  other  tale,  "accurately,  to 
have  perfect  joy  or  awe  in  the  conception 
of  it,  as  if  it  were  real,"  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
desiderates,  is  not  possible  while  children 
are  practically  allowed  to  run  loose  amone 
the  wares  of  the  juvenile  bookseller,  and 
graze  off  every  fresh  work  brought  out 
The  reading  of  children  half  a  century 
ago  may  have  tended  to  narrowness ;  the 
reading  of  children  to-day  tends  to  breadth 
and  shallowness. 

Fiction  for  the  babes,  as  the  foregoing 
pages  have  shown,  divides  itself  into  two 
distinct  departments  ;  the  fairy  tale  and  the 
story  of  life.  Whatever  there  may  have 
been  in  his  own  time,  there  is  not  at  this 
period  much  truth  in  Dr.  Johnson's  re- 
mark that  "babies  do  not  like  to  hear 
stories  of  babies  like  themselves.  They 
require  to  have  their  imaginations  raised 
by  tales  of  gpants  and  fairies  and  castles 
and  enchantments."  Miss  Edgeworth  ob- 
jected to  this  statement,  and  her  own 
writings  were  in  fact  directed  against  the 
reign  of  the  fairies.  To  an  idealist  like 
Mr.  Ruskin,  of  course,  the  wisdom  of 
permitting  children  to  read  fairy  stories 
cannot  be  questioned.  Fairies  are  to  chil- 
dren largely  what  ghosts  are  to  adults*,  and 
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are  ia  some  sort  disturbers  of  childhood's 
peace.  They  exaggerate  natural  phenom- 
ena; they  lack  alTconsi derations  of  pro- 
portion in  matter;  they  are  destructive  of 
self-reliance.  A  child  who  is  accustomed 
to  see  everything  done  bv  the  wave  of  a 
wand  may  not  unnaturally  look  to  the 
fairy  to  support  him  in  one  of  the  crises 
of  his  own  little  life.  The  i mportant  ques- 
tion is :  do  children  believe  fairy  stories? 
I  do  not  think  they  do;  and  chiefly  for 
this  reason.  If  some  one  tells  them  of 
an  extraordinary  incident  in  life,  they  clap 
their  hands  in  their  delight  and  cry,  *'  It 
sounds. like  a  story  taken  out  of  a  book  I " 
This  is  strong  testimony  to  their  want 
of  faith  in  fairies  and  nobeoblins  and 
the  other  fanciful  figures  of  their  literary 
world.  Provided  therefore  the  fairy  story 
is  healthy  in  tone,  and,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
would  wish,  in  sympathy  with  the  fields 
and  woods,  rather  than  *^  schoolrooms 
and  drawing-rooms,*'  children  can  come 
by  little  harm  in  reading  them.  And  if  it 
relieves  the  dulness  of  their  lives,  without 
destroying  their  trust  in  parents,  or  the 
sweetness  of  their  as  yet  unworldly  heart, 
to  allow  the  baby  mind  to  toss  itself  on 
the  imaginative  seas  provided  by  fairy 
narratives,  like  a  cork  upon  the  sun-reflect- 
ing ripples  of  a  river,  is  ^ood. 

Of  stories  of  real  life,  it  may  at  once  be 
said  that  they  should  inculcate  one  erand 
absorbing  principle  —  the  principle  of 
love ;  love  of  beauty  and  of  goodness,  as 
well  as  of  parent  ana  friend.  Their  char- 
acter should  be  ideal  rather  than  real.  I 
can  conceive  of  no  story  so  likely  to  be 
both  beneficial  and  interesting  as  that 
which  treats  every-day  facts  in  a  light, 
fairy-like  manner  —  a  blend  of  the  two 
kinds  of  fiction,  in  short,  in  which  the  real 
is  merged  in  the  ideal,  and  as  the  real 
should  only  be  concerned  with  the  good, 
goodness  would  secure  the  advantage  of 
ideal  elevation.  On  this  ground  it  may 
be  asked  whether  it  is  wise  to  write  for 
children  precisely  as  children  speak. 
Would  not  Mrs.  Molesworth*s  works 
serve  a  more  useful  end  if  her  children 
said  "dreadful"  instead  of  "dedful,"  or 
Mrs.  Meade *s  if  her  little  '*  autocrat  '*  said 
•*  understand  "  instead  of  "  underland  "  ? 
Though  this  would  deprive  the  works  of 
^writers  for  children  of  their  most  humor- 
ous side  and  their  full  realistic  charm, 
those  works  would  ^ain  in  educational 
value  as  well  as  in  lucidity  to  the  audience 
for  which  they  are  intended.    The  real 


should  give  way  to  the  ideal,  the  imper- 
fect to  the  perfect,  when  it  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  little  reader  to  do  so. 

In  the  rearing  of  their  children,  no  ques- 
tion perplexes  the  conscientious  parent 
more  than  the  choice  of  books  —  no  mat- 
ter whether  they  be  story-books  or  picture- 
books.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid 
down  for  their  guidance.  No  list  of  books 
however  worthy  can  prove  of  the  least 
avail.  Experience  is  the  only  safe  guide. 
Parents  study  the  composition  of  a  partic- 
ular meal  intended  for  the  babv  stomach ; 
but  they  seldom  devote  more  than  a  pass- 
ing thought  to  the  likes  or  dislikes  of  the 
baby  mind.  Readers  of  biography  are 
frequently  reminded  of  the  effect  which  a 
certain  piece  of  literature  exercised  upon 
the  mental  development  of  the  subject  of 
a  memoir.  Nothine  seems  more  certain 
than  that  if  the  mother  and  father  were  to 
watch  the  feelings  aroused  in  a  child  by 
the  different  sorts  of  books  first  placed  in 
its  hands,  they  would  be  able  to  give  it 
literature  of  a  kind  which  would  help  to 
mould  its  mind  into  a  graceful  whole  and 
give  strength  to  its  weaker  parts.  Thus, 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  counteract  a  dis- 

Eosition  to  sentimentality  or  pessimism 
y  vigorous  and  optimistic  narrative ;  op- 
timism or  feverish  nervous  energy  mignt 
find  healthy  qualification  in  stories  of  a 
mildly  philosophic  character.  The  emo- 
tions of  which  a  child  is  capable  are  so 
ingenuously  evinced  that  nothing  ought  to 
be  easier  than  for  parents  to  determine 
the  sort  of  fiction  likely  to  be  most  useful. 
Let  a  child  read  stories  of  whatever  char- 
acter it  likes.  If  experience  shows  that 
a  particular  kind  of  fiction  is  calculated  to 
do  harm,  do  not  fly  to  its  antithesis  for  a 
remedy.  Compromise  the  matter  by  giv- 
ing the  little  one  a  story  similar  in  subject 
matter,  but  so  modified  in  tone  as  to  prove 
innocuous.  Parents  may  take  it  for  cer- 
tain that,  if  they  adopt  proper  measures 
at  the  outset,  they  will  deprive  reading  of 
the  great  danger  which  it  possesses  for 
the  young.  Start  the  child  on  the  road 
of  honor  and  truth,  and  prepare  its  mind 
for  the  inception  and  comprehension  of 
sound  principles.  That  is  what  it  is  nec- 
essary to  do  in  these  days  of  high  press- 
ure and  sensationalism.  The  period  of 
adolescence  has  its  risks,  but  these  risks 
will  be  small  or  great  in  proportion  as 
their  source  is  wisely  or  unwisely  dealt 
with. 

Edward  Salmon. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  SURPRISE  awaited  Colonel  Lawrence 
at  Viares;eno.  He  found  that  the  whole 
party  had  left  The  weather  had  got  sud- 
denly warm,  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  said. 
Diamine !  the  weather  eenerallv  did  get 
warm  in  Mav.  It  would  be  a  oad  busi- 
ness for  the  Gathing  season  if  it  did  not. 
The  sick  milordo  apparently  hadn't  liked 
It,  however.  He  wouldn't  stay  any  longer, 
and  as  he  was  too  ill  to  travel  by  train,  the 
doctor  and  his  lady  wife  had  taken  him 
over  the  hills  to  the  Bagni  di  Lucca. 
They  had  hired  three  carriages,  in  one  of 
which  the  sick  milordo  had  lain  at  full 
length ;  the  doctor  had  gone  with  him, 
madama,  the  little  girl  and  the  servants  in 
the  two  others.  Corpo  di  Bacco,  there 
were  servants  enough  for  twenty  people  ! 
The  carriages  had  just  returned. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  information,  the 
colonel  at  once  enauired  into  the  possibil- 
ities of  his  also  being  provided  with  a 
carriage.  This  the  landlord  undertook  to 
produce,  and  within  an  hour  of  his  arrival 
he  found  himself  a^ain  upon  the  road,  this 
time  in  a  little  rickety  one-horse  chaise, 
gradually  approaching  the  still  vaporous 
and  distant  Ime  of  hills. 

It  was  a  beautiful  drive,  had  he  been 
worthy  of  it,  which  he  was  not.  His  one 
kiea  was  to  arrive,  any  how,  no  matter 
bow,  to  arrive.  Having  crossed  the  first 
rounded  shoulder  of  the  mountains,  and 
chanc|ed  horses  at  Lucca,  he  found  him- 
self alternately  ascending  and  descending 
along  the  rock-fringed  snores  of  the  Ser- 
chio.  The  laburnums  were  in  full  flower, 
golden  fountains  of  blossom  tumbling 
from  every  crag  and  cranny.  The  far- 
famed  chestnut-trees  of  the  region  were 
1'ust  attaining  full  leaf,  stretching  out  ura- 
>rageous  shelter  in  all  directions.  Broken 
hints  of  Paradise  seemed  to  come  floating 
in  upon  every  breath,  but  John  Lawrence 
hardly  noticed  anything.  His  one  thought 
was  to  get  it  over,  and  to  be  there. 

He  had  passed  the  Ponte  del  Diavolo, 
whose  perilous  arch,  tilted  at  a  breakneck 
angle,  spans  the  nver,  and  was  within  an 
hour  of  his  destination,  when  there  ap- 
peared another  vehicle  similar  to  his  own, 
also  containing  a  single  traveller,  driving 
rapidly  from  the  opposite  direction.  They 
had  not  encountered  many  travellers,  the 


season  being  still  early,  so  that  the  colonel 
glanced  at  the  occupant  with  a  passing 
impulse  of  curiosity,  which  deepened  con- 
siderably when  he  perceived  that  it  was 
no  other  than  the  excellent  Dr.  Mulligan. 
At  the  same  moment  the  latter,  perceiving 
him,  checked  his  vehicle,  and  before  it 
had  time  to  stop,  bundled  out  on  to  the 
road,  and  rushed  towards  him.  He  was 
evidently  in  a  state  of  overbubbling  ex- 
citement, a  crowd  of  hibernianisms,  ordi- 
narily more  or  less  suppressed,  tumbling 
out  one  over  the  other  in  his  eagerness. 

'*  If  you  aren't  the  man  of  all  others  Vm 
glad  to  meet,  colonel!  How  did  you 
come  to  drop  here,  unless  it  was  from  the 
clouds  ?  Never  mind  stopping  to  tell  me, 
though.  You're  wanted  oadly.  I'm  the 
last  man  to  say  a  word  against  a  patient ; 
still  there  are  limits,  sir,  limits,  and  if  he 
wasn't  so  bad,  which,  God  help  him,  he  is, 
he  ought  to  be  kicked  from  this  to  Ban- 
agher,  or  my  name  is  not  Michael  Mulli- 
gan. But  you're  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  colonel,  no  better ;  poor  soul, 
she  wants  a  friend.  Do  you  know,  I  was 
wondering  only  a  minute  since  if  I'd  tele- 
graph to  some  of  her  own  people.  But 
there,  you  never  know !  It  mightn't  be  a 
bit  of  comfort  to  her  If  they  did  come 
itself." 

'«But  what  Is  It,  doctor?  What  has 
happened  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  to  say  happened.  It's  the  insult 
of  the  thing.  Such  a  woman,  too !  Upon 
my  life,  I  believe  It's  her  goodness  tempts 
him.  He's  always  been  pretty  bad  to  her, 
selfish  as  the  verv  devil,  and  up  to  all 
sorts  of  underhana  games  on  the  sly ;  but 
this  goes  beyond  the  beyonds." 

John  Lawrence  had  all  the  mind  to  take 
the  worthy  little  man  by  his  two  shoulders 
and  shake  him,  since  there  seemed  no 
other  way  of  getting  at  his  intelligence. 
He  tried  expostulations  first. 

"  For  Goa's  sake,  doctor,  don't  keep  me 
in  suspense  1 "  he  exclaimed  pathetically. 
"  What  has  happened  ?  Is  Lady  Eleanor 
ill?" 

**I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  fellow, 
haven't  f  told  you  ?  I  believe  my  wits  are 
addled.  Well,  you  must  know  I've  been 
at  them  these  weeks  to  have  a  nurse.  Any 
one  can  see  it  isn't  fit  for  Lady  Eleanor 
to  be  with  him  night  and  day,  and  all  night 
and  all  day  too,  the  way  she  is,  but  no, 
he  didn't  want  a  nurse,  he  said;  she'd 
have  red  hands,  or  breathe  hard,  or  she'd 
wear  creaking  boots,  or  do  somethings 
vou  know  his  way  I  And  Ladv  Eleanor 
uacking  him  up,  and  saying.  On,  no,  they 
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didnH  want  a  nurse,  and  all  the  while 
looking  as  white  as  my  pocket-handker- 
chief, and  not  a  servant  will  he  let  near 
him,  except  just  to  bring  hot  water.  So 
at  last  —  it  was  the  day  after  we  got  to 
this  place  —  I  told  him  straight  out  that 
a  nurse  he  must  have,  and  that  if  he 
wouldn't  send  for  one,  I  would.  So  he 
said  verv  well,  he*d  write  and  get  some 
one  he  (new.  I  thought  he  was  up  to 
some  game,  for  he  had  that  sniggling  way 
with  him.  However  the  letter  was  sent, 
and  no  more  about  it,  good  or  bad,  till  two 
days  ago,  when  in  she  walks  as  bold  as 
brass. *^ 

"She?    Who?" 

"Tliis  Frenchwoman,  Mile.  Riaz  —  a 
teacher  she  is  by  the  way  of.  The  ser- 
vants  believe  that  she  had  something  to 
say  to  that  fire  in  the  hotel  the  time  you 
were  nearly  all  burned.  That's  all  gam- 
mon, probably,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
reasons  for  not  having  her  besides  /Aa/." 
And  Dr.  Mulligan  wagged  his  head  sig- 
nificantly. 

John  Lawrence  was  silent;  many 
thoughts  were  coursing  through  his  brain. 
^  What  did  Lady  Eleanor  do  r  "  he  asked 
presendy. 

**  Deuced  little.  She  eot  up  from  where 
she  was  sitting  beside  him,  and  '  Do  you 
wish  this  person  to  remain  here,  Alger- 
non ?  *  says  she,  as  (juietly  as  I  am  speak- 
ing  to  you  this  mmute;  and  when  he 
answered,  'Yes,  he  did,'  she  said  *Very 
well,'  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  and  has 
not  been  there  since." 

The  colonel  drew  his  breath.  "  Go  on, 
what  more  ?  "  he  said. 

**  Devil  a  word,  eood  or  bad,  only  if 
she's  going  to  stand  it,  I'm  not.  It  isn't 
if  she  would  leave  him  to  miss  her.  If 
she  would,  she'd  have  him  coming  round 
pretty  ouickly.  My  gentleman  isn't  one 
to  sacrifice  his  own  comfort,  sick  or  sorry, 
I  can  tell  you.  It's  all  very  fine  to  have 
the  woman  there,  and  to  fancy  his  wife's 
mad  with  jealousy  and  the  rest  of  it,  so 
long  as  he  doesn  t  suffer  himself.  If  it 
did  he'd  send  Mile.  Riaz  packing,  as  sure 
as  my  name's  Mulligan.  But  what  does 
Lady  Eleanor  do  ?  watches  over  him  just 
the  same,  only  doesn't  go  into  the  room. 
Sits  in  that  ante-room  of  a  place,  and  sees 
that  he  gets  everything  he  wants,  and  the 
minute  he  wants  it.  Waits  upon  the 
woman  herself — be  hanged  if  she  doesn't 
Takes  the  tray  from  the  servant,  and 
hands  it  in  through  the  door  with  her  own 
hands,  and  that  jade  of  a  Frenchwoman 
comes  and  takes  it  from  her,  and  looks  at 
her  with  her  saucy  black  eyes,  as  much  as 


to  say,  'Ha,  ha  I  send  me  away  if  you 
dare,  my  lady  I  It's  my  turn  now ! '  As 
for  sleeping,  she  sleeps  less  than  ever. 
She  takes  that  child  Jan  for  a  walk  of  a 
morning,  and  then  back  with  her,  and 
never  leaves  the  ante-room  again.  If  she 
hadn't  had  the  finest  constitution  God 
ever  eave  a  woman,  she'd  be  in  the  doc- 
tor's nands  herself.  As  it  is,  she  looks 
like  a  wraith,  though  it's  mind  more  than 
body  she's  suffering  from,  I  take  it.  Any 
how /can't  see  it.  So  I'm  off  to-day  to 
Genoa  to  see  if  I  can  find  a  decent  body 
who  used  to  be  hospital  nurse  there,  and 
when  I've  got  her  I'll  exorcise  this  other 
by  hook  or  bv  crook,  and  be  hanged  to 
her!  But  I'lf  miss  my  train,  and  you'd 
better  be  getting  on,  colonel.  You'll  find 
Lady  Eleanor  out  with  Jan.  Extraordi- 
nary child  that !  More  sense  in  her  little 
body  than  in  all  our  big  ones.  The  way 
she  looks  after  her  mother !  Well,  gooo- 
bye,  God  bless  you !  I'll  be  back  by  night. 
Take  care  of  yourselves."  The  doctor 
was  in  his  chaise  again,  and  trotting  down 
hill  almost  before  he  had  finished  speak- 
ing. 

John  Lawrence  went  on.  He  felt  per- 
plexed. This  was  not  at  all  what  he  had 
foreseen,  though  what  he  had  foreseen  he 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  put  into 
words.  Just  before  reaching  Ponte  a 
Serraglio  the  carriage  entered  a  dusky  bit 
of  road,  where  the  banks  rose  steeply  on 
either  side,  and  the  great  chestnut-trees 
flinging  their  branches  across,  created  an 
artificial  gloom.  In  the  middle  of  one  of 
these  dusky  spots  a  small  figure  was 
standing,  wnich,  at  sight  of  him,  suddenly 
clapped  its  hands,  and,  with  a  shriek  of 
delight,  made  a  spring  forward  as  if  about 
to  scramble  down  the  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar bank.  This  movement'  brought  an- 
other figure  to  the  brink,  and  looking  up 
the  rock-strewn  surface  John  Lawrence 
found  himself  gazing  straight  into  the 
eyes  of  Eleanor  Gathers,  who,  upon  her 
side,  neither  started  nor  exclaimed,  merely 
placed  her  hand  on  the  child's  shoulder, 
and  looked  down  at  him  with  a  smile,  the 
wofullest  ghost  of  a  smile,  he  thought,  that 
he  had  ever  seen  on  a  human  face. 

Another  moment  she  and  Jan  were  de- 
scending the  track.  Getting  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  telling  the  man  to  go  on  and 
wait  K>r  him  in  the  village,  he  stepped 
back  to  meet  them,  and  they  shook  hands. 
Even  then  she  did  not  ask  what  had 
brought  him.  There  was  a  look  of  tension 
about  her  face  which  startled  him;  a 
strained  and  hunted  look  which  had  not 
been  there  when  he  left.    Even  without 
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the  doctor^s  hints,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  see  that  the  situation  had  entered  upon 
some  new  development 

They  walked  on  together.  The  colo- 
ners  thoughts  were  full  of  strangeness. 
The  renewed  sense  of  her  presence,  the 
consciousness  of  her  nearness,  was  send- 
ing thrills  of  happiness  through  and 
through  him,  stirring  his  whole  frame  to 
as  rapturous  an  exhilaration  as  ever  beat 
alon^  the  veins  of  a  lad  of  twenty.  That 
odd  impression  which  had  come  to  him  in 
Devonshire  was  present  too,  and  lent 
some  of  its  own  strangeness  to  the  meet- 
ing. All  this  was  his  own  affair,  however ; 
not  to  be  touched  upon ;  to  be  kept  for- 
ever under  lock  and  key.  Even  his  meet- 
ing with  Dr.  MuUi^n  he  hardly  liked  to 
allude  to.  He  waited  to  see  what  she 
would  say.  She  said  absolute! v  nothing, 
however,  but  walked  on  as  if  uncier  a  spell. 
The  sun  broke  in  a  thousand  iridescent 
splinters,  the  grass  was  alive  with  color, 
with  a  thousand  fresh  young  tangled 
growths,  but  she  seemed  neither  to  see 
nor  heed  axiything. 

Happily  Jan  was  equal  to  filling  the  va- 
cancy ;  her  delight  at  getting  back  her 
big  playfellow  making  her  unusudly  de- 
monstrative. She  was  tho  glad  he  had 
come,  she  said ;  and  did  he  know  she  had 
eot  nine  lovely  vellow  snail-shells?  she 
found  them  herself  under  a  big  tree  ;  two 
of  them  had  nice  yellow  horns  inside,  only 
they  smelt  rather  nasty ;  and  there  was  a 
cat  with  five  kittens,  and  one  of  them  was 
all  black  except  its  ears  and  one  toe-nail, 
and  it  was  for  her,  onlv  the  old  cat  wouldn*t 
let  her  have  it  vet.  She  was  a  nastv  cross 
cat,  and  had  Killed  a  poor  bird  the  day 
before.  She  didn't  like  cats,  and  didnMt 
mean  her  kitten  ever  to  be  one.  And 
muddle  had  took  her  for  a  walk  yetherday 
and  to-day,  which  she  hadn't  done  for  on 
tho  long  1  and  did  he  know  that  — • 

But  at  this  juncture  Lady  Eleanor  inter- 
posed. **  Hush,  Jan !  my  little  girl  mustn't 
talk  so  much.    Muddie  wants  to  ask  about 

fraud  mamma,  who  has  been  ill,  you  know, 
lease  tell  me,'*  she  added,  turning  to  him 
abruptly,  "  you  think  all  danger  over  for 
the  present,  do  you  not  ?  " 

He  said  yes,  and  went  on  to  tell  her 
about  his  visit  She  listened,  and  put  a 
question  from  time  to  time,  always,  how- 
ever, with  the  same  air  of  strain.  She 
was  perfectly  composed,  but  it  seemed  to 
be  a  composure  won  by  hard  fighting. 
When  they  got  into  the  village  they  found 
the  carriage  waiting,  and  he  appealed  to 
her  to  direct  him. 
**  Will  you  not  come  to  our  hotel  ?  '*  she 


said,  more,  however,  in  tone  of  enquiry 
than  of  appeal. 

"  I  think  perhaps  better — not,'*  he  an« 
swered  hesitatingly.  **With  an  invalid, 
the  fewer  people  about  the  better,"  he 
added,  with  rather  unnecessary  explani- 
toriness. 

"Very  well.  Perhaps  you  are  right 
There  is  another  one  just  as  good  on^  a 
short  way  from  ours." 

The  carriage  was  directed  there,  and 
the  colonel  followed,  saying  that  he  would 
join  her  presently.  Had  he  done  well  in 
coming?  that  was  the  question  which 
haunted  him.  Was  she  glad  to  see  him  ? 
Did  she  think  him  troublesome  or  offi- 
cious? Perhaps  he  had  been  a  fool? 
Perhaps  she  was  vexed ;  perhaps  —  per- 
haps —  But  his  conjectures  were  end- 
less. 

His  room  taken  and  carriage  paid,  he 
hastened  to  the  other  hotel,  which  was 
only  a  few  yards  away.  He  was  filled,  as 
he  walked  along,  with  a  curious  sense  of 
excitement  Tne  close  green  valley,  the 
tree-covered  slopes  rising  steeply  on  either 
side ;  the  voice  of  the  stream,  now  impera* 
tive,  now  appealing,  now  menacing,  every 
mood  representecT  in  tum^  as  it  swept 
along,  —  it  all  seemed  a  chorus  echoing 
and  re-echoing  bis  own  inward  tumult. 

Entering  the  hotel,  he  went  up-stairs, 
guided  by  a  waiter,  and  found  Lady  Elea- 
nor sitting  in  a  bare-looking  ante-room, 
the  yellow  walls  of  which  were  stencilled 
with  huge  purple  lozenges  —  crescent  and 
diamonds  alternately  —  beyond  which  was 
another  door. 

He  was  beginning  to  speak  in  his  usual 
tone,  but  she  made  a  rapid  sign  to  indicate 
the  necessity  for  silence.  Accordingly 
he  sat  down  wonderingly  and  waiteo. 
From  time  to  time  a  slight  movement  was 
heard  in  the  inner  room,  and  now  and  then 
a  voice  speaking  fretfully ;  otherwise  the 
frantic  rush  and  hurry  of  the  little  river 
below  the  windows  was  the  only  sound 
audible.  Presendy  footsteps  approached 
the  outer  door,  and  a  servant  entered 
carrying  a  tray.  Lady  Eleanor  took  it, 
motioning  the  man  to  go,  and  carried  it 
herself  to  the  door  of  the  room  beyond,  at 
which  she  knocked.  It  was  opened,  and 
a  woman  appeared,  a  woman  with  flashing 
insolent  eyes,  who  took  the  tray  from  her, 
and  disappeared  almost  immediately.  It 
had  been  long  enough,  however,  for  the 
colonel  to  recognize  Mile.  Riaz. 

After  this  an  hour  passed,  then  two 
hours,  and  still  Lady  Eleanor  remained  at 
her  post.  Once  he  whispered  an  entreaty 
that  she  would  rest,  that  she  would  eat 
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something,  but  she  merely  shook  her  head 
impatiently.  It  was  the  strangest  of 
tite-d'tites.  They  were  together,  yet  he 
felt  that  she  was  miles  and  miles  away 
from  him,  swept  out  of  his  very  orbit  bv 
some  current  he  imperfectly  understooa, 
some  stream  of  emotion  upon  whose 
waves  he  too  was  being  carried  as  upon  a 
sea.  The  look  of  pain  in  her  face  seemed 
to  have  reached  a  point  where  mental  and 
physical  endurance  are  one ;  he  would  not 
have  been  surprised  had  she  at  any  mo- 
ment fallen  senseless  upon  the  floor  at  his 
feet 

At  last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  He 
was  worn  out  with  his  long  journey,  and 
this  continued  tension  was  fast  becoming 
unendurable. 

*'  Come  out  for  a  moment  on  to  the  bal- 
cony,** he  whispered  authoritatively. 

She  was  startled  by  the  imperativeness 
of  his  tone  into  obeymg ;  ana,  getting  up, 
followed  him  to  the  balcony,  where  they 
could  speak  without  being  overheard, 

^  I  met  Dr.  Mulligan  on  my  way  here,'* 
he  said  abruptly. 

"  Yes  ?  '*  sne  answered  laconically.  Her 
hands  were  clasped  lightly  one  over  the 
other.  They  had  erown  much  thinner,  he 
noticed;  her  weoding  ring  hung  quite 
loosely  upon  her  finger. 

'*  rie  told  me  what  happened,'*  he  said, 
and  then  waited. 

She  made  no  response,  so  he  went  on 
abruptly. 

'*  I  want  to  know  if  I  can  do  nothing  to 
help  you.  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  stmer- 
ing  —  it  kills  me.** 

**You  can  do  nothing,"  she  answered 
slowly ;  "  no  one  can  do  anything." 

He  was  beginning  again  to  expostulate, 
but  she  suddenlv  interrupted  him. 

**  Don't  speax!  Don't  encourage  me 
to  speak  I  "she  said  imperiously.  "You 
don't  understand ;  you  can't ;  no  one  can. 
It  is  myself  that  I  am  thinking  of  —  that 
I  am  frightened  at.  Do  you  know  what  it 
is  to  have  a  devil  inside  you  ?  No,  hap- 
pily for  vou,  probably  you  don't ;  well,  I 
do  —  a  aevil  that  is  trying  to  get  loose, 
that  is  trying  to  persuade  me  to  do  some- 
thing that  I  would  rather  die  than  do. 
For  God's  sake,  don't  help  it,  but  help 
m€  /  You  don't  know  what  a  feeling  it  is ! 
Think  if  you  had  some  one  who  '^-—  she 
glanced  back  for  a  moment  to  the  room 
and  then  hurried  on  —  *' and  that  you  had 
a  longing  to  do  something  that  would  in- 
jure -^  might  kill  that  person  1  How 
woald  vou  feel  ?  Would  you  long  to  put 
a  pistol  to  your  own  heaa  before  it  hap- 
pened ?    Well,  that  is  how  I  feel.    As  you 
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are  my  friend,  my  best,  my  only  friend, 
help  me,  save  me  from  myself ! " 

She  turned  back  as  she  finished  speak- 
ing. He  followed  without  another  word, 
and  they  again  sat  facing  one  another  in 
the  ante-room. 

It  grew  first  dusk  and  then  almost  dark, 
but  still  they  sat  on  and  on ;  John  occa- 
sionally doaeed,  worn  out  by  his  long  vigil. 
Whenever  he  roused  himself  to  conscious- 
ness, Lady  Eleanor's  pale  face  and  heavy- 
lidded  eyes  presented  itself  to  him  like 
the  face  of  one  in  the  last  extremity  of 
pain.  He  dreamed  of  her  so,  and  woke  to 
find  the  reality  and  the  dream  one.  He 
mixed  it  up  with  the  blue  lozenges,  yellow 
walls,  and  ereen  furniture,  which  aanced 
fantastic  c&nces  up  and  down  the  bewil- 
dered recesses  of  his  brain.  She,  on  her 
side,  apparently  took  no  heed  of  the  pas- 
sage 01  time ;  everything  seemed  merged 
in  the  one  paramount  pre-occupation  to- 
wards which  all  her  thoughts  seemed 
strained.  At  last,  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  there  came  a  change,  a  sud- 
den commotion,  a  rapid  moving  to  and  fro 
in  the  next  room.  Then  a  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  all  sound,  and  a  minute  afterwards 
a  voice  calling  irritably,  "  Eleanor !  Elea- 
nor I " 

Lad}r  Eleanor  started,  and  seemed  upon 
the  point  of  hurrying  in.  She  checked 
herself,  however,  but  stood  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  her  eyes  riveted  upon 
the  door,  an  image  of  expectancy. 

So  she  waited,  and  John  Lawrence  be- 
side her.  His  sleepiness  was  gone  now. 
The  drama,  whatever  it  was,  had  reached 
its  climax.  If  there  was  any  service  he 
was  to  render  her,  it  must  be  now  or 
never. 

Five  minutes  past,  and  then  the  door  of 
communication  opened  again,  and  Mile. 
Riaz  reappeared.  Her  expression  had 
changed.  It  was  fierce  still,  but  it  was  no 
longer  triumphant  She  looked  fright- 
ened, her  great  black  eves  were  wide  with 
terror.  **  Monsieur  Cathers  appelle  mi- 
ladi,"  she  said  hastily. 

Her  message  delivered,  she  would  have 
returned  to  tne  room,  but  Lady  Eleanor 
intercepted  her.  *^ /testes /"  sht  said,  in 
a  quick,  brief  tone  of  command,  pointing 
to  a  chair.  The  other  seemed  about  to 
resist,  but  John  Lawrence  was  there  to 
enforce  the  order,  and  she  submitted  sul- 
lenly. Lady  Eleanor  meanwhile  passed 
hurriedly  into  the  room,  pulling  the  door 
behind  her,  as  if  to  secure  herself  against 
intrusion.  A  moment  later,  however,  she 
uttered  a  call  for  help,  and  there  being  no 
means  of  obeying  the  call  and  retaining 
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the  prisoner,  John  hastened  in,  leaving  the 
latter  to  follow  if  she  chose. 

The  sick  man  was  lyin^  half  raised  in 
his  bed,  supported  by  a  pile  of  cushions. 
A  pair  of  candles  stood  beside  it,  and  by 
their  light  were  visible  traces  of  blood 
upon  the  counterpane.  Evidently  he  had 
lost  a  good  deal,  for  his  face  was  ghastly, 
his  great  black  eyes  —  larger,  apparently 
than  ever —  rolled  from  side  to  side,  as  if 
endowed  with  a  separate  life  of  their  own. 
Lady  Eleanor  gave  directions  to  fetch  a 
bottle  that  was  upon  a  shelf  in  the  next 
room,  also  some  water.  John  Lawrence 
was  returninfi;  with  the  bottle,  when  Mile. 
Kiaz,  who  had  followed,  snatched  up 
the  water-croft,  and  approached  the  bed. 
Lady  Eleanor  took  it  from  her,  without 
apparently  noticing  who  eave  it,  mixed 
the  water  with  some  of  the  contents  of 
the  bottle,  and  held  it  to  her  husband*s 
lips,  supporting  him,  as  she  did  so,  by 
putting  her  arm  under  his  head.  He  drank 
It,  and  by  degrees  began  to  revive,  bis 
eyes  roving  leisurely  round  the  circle, 
pausing  for  a  while  on  each  successive 
face,  a  smile  even  then  faintly  curling  his 
lips,  as  if  he  found  a  certain  relish  in  the 
conjunction.  When  at  last  they  rested  on 
the  colonel,  he  started  slightly,  and  glanced 
at  his  wife  with  an  air  of  displeasure. 

That  he  was  by  this  time  tired  of  his 
last  and  least  amiable  freak  was  evident, 
for  when,  a  minute  later.  Mile.  Riaz  again 
approached  the  bed,  he  turned  from  her 
with  an  air  of  annoyance,  so  contemptu- 
ously, insultingly  marked  as  to  bring 
a  flush  of  dark  color  into  the  woman^s 
cheeks,  and  she  shrank  as  if  from  a  blow. 

"  Do  you  wish  her  to  remain,  Alger- 
non?" his  wife  asked,  leaning  over  him, 
and  speaking  in  a  low,  distinct  voice. 

"  No,  no,  it  was  only  —  only  a — a  joke." 
He  paused.  Everything  and  every  one 
seemed  to  be  waiting  intently  for  the  next 
words.  *'  She  hasn*t  a  notion  of  —  nurs- 
ing," he  added,  the  last  word  being  inter- 
rupted by  painful  gasps. 

Involuntarily  John  Lawrence's  eye 
sought  the  woman's  face.  That  she  had 
heard  and  understood  was  evident,  for  her 
lips  worked,  her  fingers  clenched  tena- 
ciously over  the  bottle  she  still  retained 
in  her  hand.  She  had  moved  a  step  away, 
but  now  faced  round ;  a  spasm  seemed  to 
contract  her  whole  figure,  her  set  teeth 
and  gleaming  eyes  looked  dangerous. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause  of  con- 
sternation, for  to  both  the  other  watchers 
it  seemed  as  if  she  might  be  capable  of 
precipitating  herself  upon  the  sick  man. 
He,  too,  evidently  perceived  something, 


for  he  shrank,  and  his  white  lips  grew  a 
shade  whiter.  Lady  Eleanor  started  for- 
ward; the  colonel  held  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  interpose  should  need  arise.  It 
was  unneccessary,  however.  With  a  ges- 
ture, not  devoid  of  a  certain  dignity,  the 
woman  fronted  them  all  for  a  minute, 
her  gaze  lingering  longest  on  the  mao 
she  had  been  nursing  with  an  expression 
of  indescribable,  inextinguishable  scorp. 
*^  N'ayez  pas  peur ! "  she  said  slowly,  the 
rolled-out  r  prolonging  itself  with  dramatic 
intention  upon  the  last  word.  Then,  with- 
out another  word  or  look,  she  turned,  and 
the  next  instant  the  further  door  shut  vio- 
lently behind  her. 

**  Follow  her  I  My  purse  —  it  is  on  the 
table  in  the  next  room.  Get  her  to  take 
it  Hurry,  please  hurry  1 "  Lady  Eleanor 
whispered  earnestly. 

John  Lawrence  obeyed.  He  found  the 
purse  without  difficulty,  but  he  had  to 
make  the  best  speed  he  could  in  order  to 
catch  up  Mile.  Riaz.  She  had  gone 
straight  out  of  the  house,  and  he  only 
came  up  to  her  when  she  had  already 
reached  the  road. 

It  was  an  awkward  enough  errand,  but 
he  went  at  it  with  as  little  preamble  as 
possible.  The  carriage  he  had  come  in 
would  take  her  back,  if  she  liked,  to  Via- 
reggio,  where  she  could  find  a  train.  He 
had  been  commissioned  to  give  her  this. 
And  he  tried  to  press  the  money  into  her 
hands. 

They  were  hurrying  beside  the  stream, 
which  mineled  its  voice  with  his  and 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  shout  him  down. 
Suddenly  she  paused,  and  held  out  her 
hand  for  the  purse,  which  he  gave  her, 

flad  to  have  accomplished  his  errand, 
[e  had  not  troubled  himself  much  about 
this  side  of  that  ugly  little  domestic  drama 
he  had  been  assisting  at,  his  thoughts 
being  all  absorbed  in  another  direction. 
Now,  however,  something  about  the  wonk- 
an's  face  gave  him  a  sudden  sense  of  dis- 
comfort, almost  shame.  It  seemed  as  if 
he,  too,  had  been  acting  the  shabbiest,  the 
most  despicable  of  parts. 

With  a  gesture,  not  so  mach  passionate 
as  utterly  scornful  and  indifferent,  she 
tossed  the  purse  away  from  her  into  the 
stream  below,  the  hurrying  water  seeming 
to  leap  up  to  meet  it,  and  carry  it  down, 
then  rushing  on  to  chatter  about  it  to  the 
next  little  waterfall  it  encountered.  After 
which,  without  another  word  or  glance, 
she  turned  and  disappeared,  leaving  John 
Lawrence  standing,  confounded  and  ex* 
ceedingly  uncomfortable,  upon  the  foot- 
path. 
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His  meditations  were  interrupted  five 
minutes  later  by  another  footstep,  and  Dr. 
Mulli^n  stood  beside  him. 

**  There  you  are,  colonel  I  So  you  got 
rid  of  your  cuckoo  without  any  help  of 
mine  ?  I  met  her  sweeping  down  the  hill 
a  minute  ago  like  an  empress.  Gad,  sir, 
she's  a  splendid-looking  woman  I  Re- 
minds me  extraordinarily  of  a  Mrs.  M*Gee 
I  used  to  dance  with  at  Ballinasloe  a 
dozen  years  l>ack,  only  this  one's  darker." 
"  Yes,  she's  gone,"  John  answered  me- 
chanically. ••!  suppose,  doctor  —  you 
haven't  — —  "  he  stopped.  "  You  haven't 
any  idea  ?  '*  be  stopped  again. 

"  Any  idea  of  what,  my  dear  sir.    Few 
things  Mick  Mulligan  hasn't  any  idea  of." 
**As   to    their    relations.     What    they 
really  have  been  ?  '*  the  colonel  said  witn 
an  effort. 

Dr.  Mulligan  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  protruded  his  nether  lip.  **  Deuced 
hard  to  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  these 
things,  isn't  it?"  he  said.  "I've  seen" 
—  and  he  nodded  down  the  walk  —  "  about 
a  goodish  time.  She's  kept  her  character, 
if  that's  what  you  mean,  but  —  well,  if  you 
ask  me  my  opinion  confidentially,  I  sus- 
pect it's  a  pretty  old  story.  They've  kept 
it  close  though,  still  these  sort  of  tilings 
always  leak  out." 

John's  face  took  on  an  expression  of 
something  considerably  deeper  than  dis- 
gust. 

"Impossible!"  he  exclaimed  angrily. 
"  His  own  child !  " 

"£hl  child?  whose  child?  what  child 
are  you  talking  of?  " 

"  Jan.  Didn't  you  know  that  this  woman 
was  with  her  as  ionne^  nursery  governess, 
or  something  of  that  sort." 

Dr.  Mulligan  made  a  grimace,  and 
caught  at  a  bit  of  flowering  cassia,  which 
was  dangling  alitde  way  above  his  head. 
**  How  long,  me  dear  sir,  have  you  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Algernon  Gathers  ?  "  he  said  in  that 
bro^e  Which  he  seemed  able  to  put  on 
and  off  at  his  own  convenience. 

**  Long  enough,"  the  other  retorted 
curtly. 

••  well,  then,  I  wonder  you  don't  know 
that's  lust  the  sort  of  little  entertainment 
he'd  like  best.  To  have  a  few  stray  par- 
cels of  gunpowder  or  dynamite  loose 
about  the  house,  and  be  wondering  how 
soon  they'd  explode.  'Twould  be  quite  a 
little  relaxation  to  him,  when  he  would  be 
lying  on  his  sofa,  with  nothing  in  particu- 
lar to  amuse  him." 

The  colonel  frowned,  and  after  a  minute 
turned  abruptly  back  to  the  hotel.    He 


was  not  inclined  to  continue  the  conversa- 
tion any  further.  Dr.  Mulligan  was  a 
worthy  little  man,  but  he  was  also,  in  his 
opinion,  rather  a  vulgar  one.  He  did  not 
choose  to  discuss  what  were,  after  all. 
Lady  Eleanor's  affairs  with  him.  In  his 
own  mind,  however,  the  discussion  was 
carried  on  some  way  further,  and  he 
turned  the  matter  over  and  over,  survey- 
ing it  now  on  this  side,  and  now  on  the 
other.  He  remembered  vividly  the  con- 
versation which  he  and  Lady  Eleanor  had 
had  about  this  woman  at  Genoa,  and  felt 
certain  that  no  sinister  suspicion  with  re- 
gard to  her  had  crossed  her  mind  then, 
when  had  it  first  done  so?  What,  too, 
had  been  those  other,  probably  not  very 
dissimilar  revelations,  at  which  Lady 
Mordaunt  had  more  than  hinted? 

He  seemed  to  himself  to  be  sitting 
down  involuntarily  before  the  closed-in 
curtains  of  her  married  life;  to  want,  yet 
at  the  same  time  to  be  utterly  disinclined 
to  lift  them.  To  have  touched  so  much 
as  a  fold  of  them  before  another  man ;  to 
have  stood  by,  and  allowed  those  open- 
mouthed,  profaning  discussions,  which  ^o 
on  day  after  day,  and  hour  after  hour,  in 
this  vulgar,  unreverencing  world  of  ours, 
would  have  been  to  him  impossible; 
would  have  seemed  a  piece  of  the  vilest, 
most  unmanly,  most  utterly  unwarrantable 
inquisitiveness,  one  which  no  circum- 
stances could  have  palliated.  Even  by 
himself  there  were  regions  which  he 
shrank  from  approaching.  Her  image  had 
for  him  that  peculiarly  crystalline  flawless- 
ness  which  made  the  foulness,  even  of 
another,  seem  half  a  contamination.  Stand- 
ing, as  she  did,  apart  from  all  other 
a  women  ;  fenced  round  and  enveloped  by 
reverence,  having  its  origin  in  his  earliest 
as  well  as  latest  thoughts  concerning  her, 
the  bare  idea  of  what  must  perforce  have 
been  pushed  upon  her  reluctant  knowl- 
edge nlled  him  with  a  sense  of  disgust 
and  anger,  which  even  worse  offences, 
directed  against  another  woman,  might 
not,  perhaps,  have  done.  There  was  one 
alleviating  feature  in  the  whole  matter, 
and  only  one.  The  man  was  dying.  It 
was  always  possible  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed 
upon  that  fact  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  Whatever  the  catalogue  of  his 
offences,  however  foul  and  black  his 
treachery  towards  his  wife,  it  was  practi- 
cally, thank  Heaven !  past  history  now ; 
as  much  dead,  buried,  done  for,  as  any  bit 
of  gossip  which  the  literary  corpse- 
snatcher  exhumes  from  the  dust  of  the 
past.  In  this  aspect  there  was  even  — 
for  the  colonel,  ^ter  all,  was  human — a 
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certain  relish  in  the  reflection  of  how  re- 
markably little  satisfaction  the  sinner  can 
have  extracted  from  his  transgressions. 
His  tether,  for  g^ood  or  ill,  had  been  such 
a  short  one  that  —  putting  aside  the 
higher  sanctions,  and  lookin^^  at  the  mat- 
ter from  the  merest  club-window,  after- 
noon-caller point  of  view  —  the  retrospect 
could  hardly  be  called  a  satisfactory  one. 
*'A  pleasant  parting;  that  was  this  after- 
noon, for  instance  !  **  he  exclaimed  to  him- 
self, as  his  mind  elanced  back  over  the 
day^s  doings,  and  tne  face  of  Mile.  Riaz 
rose  before  him  with  its  Medea-like  air  of 
inextinguishable  scorn.  So  strongly  did 
this  side  of  the  matter  strike  him,  that 
before  going  to  bed  that  evening  a  sort  of 
reaction  had  set  in.  He  had  begun  to 
feel  as  if,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
might  be  possible  to  forgive  even  Alger- 
non Gathers  some  of  his  many  misdoings, 
if  only —  that  was  the  point  —  if  only  it 
was  certain  that  for  the  culprit  himself  the 
after-taste  of  those  misdoings  had  the 
proper  ashen  or  briny  flavor. 

CHAPTER  II. 

One  thing  had  grown  clearer  to  him. 
His  imagination  was  not  a  strong  one ;  it 
took  no  great  flights.  He  bad  a  mascu- 
line, perhaps  a  military  objection  to  see- 
ing more  upon  any  given  occasion  than 
presented  itself  upon  the  surface.  Now 
and  then,  however,  an  imagination  which 
habitually  '* keeps  the  roadway'*  erows 
audacious,  overleaps  its  usual  boundaries, 
and  betakes  itself  to  a  larger  sphere,  as  a 
mediocre  poet  once  in  a  way  may  become 
the  parent  of  a  line  that  lives.  Perhaps 
it  was  love  that  made  him  luminous;  per- 
haps it  was  Lady  Mordaunt's  pregnant 
hints;  perhaps  it  was  that  brief  scene 
upon  the  balcony.  Whatever  it  was,  he 
felt  as  if  a  door  had  been  suddenly  opened. 
He  understood,  as  he  had  never  under- 
stood before,  Eleanor  Cathers's  stand- 
point. He  did  not  acree  with  it ;  thought 
It  exaggerated,  unre^,  mistaken,  but  still 
he  understood  it.  He  had  caught  sight 
of  the  object  upon  which  her  eyes  had  evi- 
dently all  this  time  been  fixed.  It  was  the 
future ;  the  one  step  beyond ;  the  invisi- 
ble country  which  lies  over  the  verge  of 
what  we  call  the  end.  From  what  Lady 
Mordaunt  had  said,  it  was  clear  that  she 
had  lone  foreseen  that  end ;  not  vaguely, 
as  people  usually  foresee  these  things, 
but  visibly,  as  a  fast-approaching  cer- 
tainty. Tnat  fact  once  clear,  everything 
became  clear.  Death,  the  great  apologist, 
had  been  standing,  he  saw,  behind  her  for 
months,  perhaps  years,  lifting  a  solemn 


finger  whenever  indignation  —  no  matter 
how  justifiable  —  had  prompted  her  to 
anger.  Behind  the  meanness,  the  little- 
ness, the  selfishness,  the  morad  vulgarity 
of  the  man  she  had  married,  that  form 
stood.  Anger  fell  dead,  scorn  was  hushed, 
indignation  "  trembled  like  a  guilty  thing 
surprised,"  when  it  caught  sight  of  that 
uplifted  finger.  It  was  the  Nemesis  of 
health,  the  tyranny  of  death  over  life  ;  not 
to  be  reasoned  about,  but  also  most  assur- 
edly not  to  be  argued  away. 

It  was  les^  accountable,  perhaps,  that 
not  the  wife  alone,  but  all  the  watchers  to 
a  great  degree  shared  the  feeling.  De- 
spite his  own  immeasurable  contempt, 
despite  that  crowning  enormity  of  which 
he  had  come  in  time  to  witness  the  finale, 
even  John  Lawrence  felt  creep  over  him 
some  of  that  awe  which  we  all  more  or 
less  feel,  when  we  know  that  the  beine 
before  us  is  doomed.  Logically,  ot 
course,  death  is,  we  admit,  no  apolog}% 
not  even  an  extenuation ;  happily  we  are 
not  any  of  us  so  desperately,  revoltingly 
logical.    We  pity,  and  pitying  forgive. 

It  was  well  that  it  is  so,  lor  tne  next 
few  weeks  were  terribly  long  in  that 
little  watering-place  beside  the  rippling 
Lima.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  days 
slipped  away,  people  began  to  arrive,  and 
a  mingling  of  voices,  shrill  or  guttural,  to 
compete  with  the  inarticulate  l^bbling  of 
the  little  river.  To  the  hotel  where  the 
Catherses  had  established  themselves  no 
fresh  irruption  penetrated,  the  whole  hotel 
having  been  secured  for  the  exclusive 
service  of  the  invalid.  Blessed  privilege 
of  wealth,  in  nothing  more  blessed  than 
in  its  power  to  command  silence,  rarest, 
most  costly  of  negatives ;  the  divinity  to 
which,  were  garden  altars  still  the  fashion, 
ours  would  assuredly  be  raised ! 

Over  other  conditions  even  wealth  is 
powerless.    It   had  been  getting  hotter 
ever  since  they  arrived,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  week  in  May  had  grown 
i ntolerable.  Reckoned  amongst  the  scanty 
list  of  Italian  summer  resorts,  the  Bagni 
di  Lucca  does  not  commend  itself — to 
northern  temperaments  at  least — as  par- 
ticularly justifying  that  claim.    The  sun 
arrives  later,  it  is  true,  than  elsewhere^ 
and  departs  earlier,  but  while  there  it  more 
than  makes  good  its  time.    The  perpen- 
dicular banks  on  either  side  play  at  battle* 
dore  with  it,  the  roofs  and  winaows  repeat 
it,  th<*  stream  flashes  it  perpetually  before 
the  eyes.    The  poor  patient  suffered  ter^ 
ribly.    All  John  Lawrence*s  judicial  se* 
verity,  all  his  antipathy,  all  his  wholesome 
scorn  melted  to  pity,  as  he  listened   to 
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those  panting  breathings,  which  seemed 
day  by  day  to  be  growing  weaker.    Lady 
Eleanor's  life  was  spent  in  fanning;  up 
and  down,  backwards  and  forwards,  her 
arm  seemed  never  to  falter  or  weary.    Dr. 
Mulligan  exhausted  his  ingenuity  in  de- 
vices against  the  enemy;  ice-bags;  im- 
provised punkahs ;   wet  sheets  stretched 
across   the  window  to  produce  a  cool 
draught    The  sun  lauehed  at  the  inef- 
fectual precautions,  and  poured  in  with 
ever  new  strength  through  every  chink 
and  cranny.    Some  relief,  it  was  felt,  the 
patient  must  have,  but  how  ?    To  retrace 
their  steps  was  out  of  the  Question.    Sum- 
mer had  already  enthroned  herself  in  the 
plains.    There  remained  therefore  only 
the  hill  villages.    But  would  i  t  be  possible, 
they  asked  one  another  anxiously,  to  find 
even  approximately  decent  quarters  there  ? 
This  point  John  Lawrence  undertook  to 
ascertain.     He  was  glad  of  the  task.     His 
inaction  galled  him.    He  could  not  endure 
to  leave,  yet  he  was  not  the  least  wanted. 
He  contracted  an  unmitigated  detestation 
for  that  green  valley  and  fussy  river,  rat- 
tling perpetually  above  its  stones,  above 
all  for  that  ante-room,  the  yellow  walls 
and  purple  lozenges  of  whicn  seemed  to 
have  imprinted  themselves  for  all  eternity 
upon  the  retina  of  his  eyes. 

He  was  joined  in  his  task  by  young 
Mordaunt,  who  had  come  out  again,  hero- 
ically devoting  a  portion  of  his  leave  to  his 
sister's  service,  even  for  her  sake  giving 
up  the  Derby  —  for  the  first  time,  he  de- 
clared, in  his  life.  He  was  the  only  addi- 
tion to  the  party.  Poor  Mrs.  Gathers, 
upon  hearing  of  ner  son's  peril,  had  writ- 
ten pitiful  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  join 
them,  but  Algernon  had  refused.  ^*  It  was 
too  hot !  *'  he  said.  This  could  not  mean 
too  hot  for  Mrs.  Gathers,  seeing  that  she 
was  already  at  Mentone.  He  gave  no 
further  explanation,  however ;  he  wouldn't 
have  her,  that  was  enough. 

By  a  wonderful  piece  of  good  fortune  a 
possible  habitation  was  discovered  in  the 
village  of  Lugliano,  which  stands  above 
the  valley  of  the  Lima;  a  small  house 
once  rented  by  an  English  family,  who 
had  left  traces  of  their  habitation  in  the 
form  of  various  domestic  sophistications 
unknown  to  native  use.  To  this  house 
food  and  additional  furniture  were  hastily 
conveyed  under  the  colonel's  superinten- 
dence, and  in  a  few  days  all  was  in  readi- 
ness for  the  transit. 

It  was  a  curious  procession  that  crept 
up  the  hillside  under  the  shadow  of  the 
chestnuts.  First  John  Lawrence  and 
young  Mordaunt ;  then  a  chaisi  d  porteur^ 


with  its  bearers ;  after  it  four  mules,  walk* 
ing  one  upon  the  heels  of  the  other  as 
their  way  is,  and  carrying  Lady  Eleanor, 
Jan,  the  nurse,  and  another  woman  ser- 
vant. Pausing  upon  the  first  summit  and 
looking  back,  John  Lawrence's  eyes  rested, 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  upon 
the  white  face  and  great  dark  eyes  of  the 
sick  man.  There  was  something  to  him 
inexpressively  painful  in  the  sight;  his 
pity  and  his  dislike  seemed  to  meet  and 
clash,  and  both  together  to  be  unendur- 
able. Telling  the  others  that  he  would 
go  on  and  see  that  everything  was  in  readi* 
ness,  he  made  a  sudden  spurt,  which  took 
him  up  the  incline  at  a  pace  which  soon 
left  the  rest  of  the  party  oehind. 

The  villa  was  of  the  usual  white-faced, 
brown-shuttered  type,  set  like  a  child's  toy 
upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  narrow  walk  between  tall 
cylindrical  cypresses.  From  its  position 
it  was  well  swept  by  breezes  from  either 
side,  and  though  the  sun  was  hot,  the 
sense  of  space  and  uplifting  was  inspirit- 
ing ;  the  mere  consciousness  of  overlook- 
ing that  valley  in  which  they  had  so  long 
been  penned  being  in  itself  an  exhilara- 
tion. 

It  was  so  small  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  its  containing  any  but  its  ab- 
solutely necessary  inmates,  so  that  the 
colonel  and  young  Mordaunt  had  settled 
to  return  to  Ponte  a  Serraglio.  The  latter, 
with  a  boy's  abhorrence  of  anything  pain- 
ful, was  eager  to  get  away  at  once.  Hadn't 
they  better  be  off?  he  asked,  almost  im- 
mediately after  their  arri\'al.  To  this  the 
other  demurred;  he  wanted,  he  said,  to 
wait  a  little  longer  and  see  how  matters 
went  on.  Finding  after  a  while  that  there 
seemed  really  nothing  for  either  of  them 
to  do,  he  agreed  to  start,  and  they  set  off 
towards  the  woods. 

They  had  passed  the  little  irregular  line 
of  houses,  and  come  to  where  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  chestnut-trees  lifted  their 
multitudinous  palms.  Here  John  halted 
again,  loath  to  go,  though  without  any 
excuse  for  remaining.  Young  Mordaunt 
halted  because  he  did,  and  they  stood 
looking  down  into  the  steep  green  gulf 
below.  It  was  so  still  that  they  could 
hear  the  minute  babble  of  a  tiny  rivulet, 
slipping  down  at  the  rate  apparently  of 
some  six  drops  at  a  time,  a  tree  fluttered 
under  the  caress  of  the  lieht  capricious 
breeze,  and  up  the  half-veiled  incline  the 
hollow  tolling  of  a  bell,  "Ding-don^; 
dong,  dong,  oong,  dong ! "  broke  upon  the 
stillness. 

All  at  once  it  was  invaded  by  a  nearer 
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note,  a  sound  of  sobbing,  a  woman's  voice 
weeping  bitterly,  the  voice  of  one  in  vehe- 
ment distress,  who  refuses  to  be  com- 
forted. 

"  Somebody  seems  in  a  bad  way,"  young 
Mordaunt  observed,  listening. 

"  Yes,  some  one  belonging  to  the  vil- 
lage, I  suppose,"  the  colonel  answered. 

They  listened  again.  The  sound  came 
nearer  and  nearer.  They  could  now  hear 
broken  words  mingling  with  the  sobs. 

"  That's  not  an  Italian  voice  I  "  Mor- 
daunt exclaimed  suddenly.  **  Til  stake 
mv  life  that  was  an  English  sniff!"  he 
acfded,  with  a  laugh. 

He  had  hardly  spoken,  before  a  group 
broke  from  the  cover,  passed  the  corner  of 
the  wood,  and  approached  towards  them. 
The  central  figure  of  this  group  was  a  stout, 
middle  aged  lady,  mounted  upon  a  donkey, 
two  men,  one  evidently  a  courier,  walking 
beside  her.  John  Lawrence  was  stricken 
with  instant  and  overwhelming  compunc- 
tion, though  he  had  not  been  the  one  to 
laugh,  for  in  the  lady  before  him  be  recog- 
nized Mrs.  Gathers. 

She  on  her  side  at  once  perceived  him, 
and  flung  out  her  arms  almost  as  if  she 
would  have  flung  herself  down  then  and 
there  at  his  feet 

"  Major  Lawrence  I  Major  Lawrence ! 
Oh  !  Major  Lawrence,  come  and  speak  to 
me  !  Tell  me  it  isn*t  true  I  Quick,  quick, 
quick,  tell  me  that  it  is  not  true  —  that 
he's  not  ^oiog  to  die.  Oh  my  God  I  what 
am  I  saym^?  It  can't  be;  it  shan't!  It 
never  could  be  I  Die  ?  My  beautiful  boy ! 
my  Algernon !  my  only  one !  who  is  there 
like  him  ?  So  clever,  so  handsome ;  such 
a  beautiful  scholar !  He  sent  me  word  not 
to  come,  but  that  was  his  thoughtfuln^ss 
—  he  is  always  so  good  to  his  poor 
mother !  I  couldn't  keep  away  any  longer, 
I  couldn't  indeed  !  Major  Lawrence,  don't 
turn  your  head  like  that  1  Speak  to  me, 
tell  me  that  it  is  not  true  !  They  said  at 
the  hotel  that  he  was  dying,  but  that  was 
their  stupidity.  How  should  they  know  ? 
Oh,  Major  Lawrence,  I  have  always  liked 
you,  and  I  will  love  you  forever  and  ever, 
if  you  will  only  say  that  it  is  not  true ! 
Just  one  word ;  one  little,  little  word  1  Ma- 
jor Lawrence,  Major  Lawrence ! " 

Poor  John !  what  could  he  say  ?  Young 
Mordaunt,  stricken  with  confusion,  unable 
to  bear  the  painfulness  of  the  scene,  had 
fled  at  the  first  word.  Happily  the  poor 
thing  was  too  excited  to  wait  for  an  an- 
swer. 

"Why  don't  they  send  for  more  doc- 
tors?" she  began  again  immediately. 
•*Why  doesn't  Eleanor  send  for  more? 


Why  doesn't  she  send  for  Sir  Jonah 
Bates?  Tell  her  to  make  him  come  at 
once.  If  it  cost  a  thousand  pounds,  twenty 
thousand,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  — 
what  does  it  matter  ?  What  is  the  money 
in  comparison  with  my  son  Al^ernon^ 
life  ?  Major  Lawrence,  you  are  kmd,  you 
are  clever.  Think !  think !  Find  out  some- 
thing that  will  save  him.  You  must ! 
You  shall ! " 

She  had  got  off  the  donkey;  had  run 
up  to  him,  and  was  clinging  to  his  arm 
with  both  hands;  gazing  up  at  him  as  if 
determined  to  wrest  comfort  by  main  force 
out  of  his  face ;  her  own  kindly  simple 
face  streaming  with  disregarded  tears. 
His  heart  was  torn  with  pity.  Whatever 
mingling  of  emotions  there  might  be  else- 
where, there  was  at  least  none  here. 
Pure,  tender-hearted,  heart-broken  moth- 
er's love  alone  was  present.  Poor  moth- 
er's love !  What  could  he  or  all  the 
doctors  in  Christendom  gathered  together 
on  the  spot  do  now  to  spare  it  one  pang? 

She  turned  suddenly,  as  if  unable  to 
bear  the  pity  in  his  eyes.  '*  Where  is  he  ? 
Where  is  my  sonr  Why  have  they 
brought  him  up  to  this  wild,  outlandisn 
place?"  she  cried.  "Take  me  to  him; 
take  me  to  him  at  once,  Major  Lawrence, 
please.  O  Algernon,  my  son !  Who 
cares  for  you  as  your  poor  mother  cares  ? 
What  have  I  done  ?  Other  women  have 
so  manv  sons ;  I  have  only  one,  my  beau- 
tiful, clever  boy  that  I  was  so  proud  oL 
What  is  God  thinking  of?  Has  he  no 
pity?  Is  he  such  a  cruel  God  that  he 
wants  to  kill  my  son  ?  " 

He  led  her  pitifully  to  the  house,  sayin] 
he  hardly  knew  what.  Then  left  her,  an4 
went  to  call  Lady  Eleanor.  She  would 
know,  he  felt  certain,  what  to  do.  If  any 
one  could  soothe  the  poor  distracted  crea- 
ture, it  would  be  her. 

She  came  out  a  moment  later,  bringing 
the  subdued  aspect  of  the  sick-room  into 
the  dazzling  daylight.  Mrs.  Gathers  tot- 
tered a  few  steps  forward  and  caught  at 
her  sleeve,  looking  up  at  her  with  pite« 
ously  distended  eyes.  The  first  volubility 
of  her  despai  r  was  already  quenched.  She 
could  only  look  the  question  she  no  longer 
dared  to  put. 

Eleanor  did  not  speak  either.  She 
opened  her  arms,  and  took  the  poor  thing 
into  them,  holding  her  closer  and  closer. 
There  had  never  been  much  intimacy  be- 
tween them ;  their  unlikeness,  many  small 
social  di£ferences,  had  created  tiarriers. 
Now,  however,  all  barriers  were  broken 
down.  They  were  mother  and  daughter 
simply  and  solely.    One  in  their  trouble. 
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one  in  their  love,  one  henceforward  al- 
ways. 

John  Lawrence  went  away  immediately, 
and  left  thera  there  together.  When  fie 
had  got  a  little  way  from  the  house,  young 
MordauQt  came  stealing  out  of  some 
bushes.  His  face  was  quite  pale  with 
dismay. 

**  I  say,  do  you  think  she  heard  me  ?  ** 
he  asked  in  a  tone  of  awe.  '*  Good  Lord, 
I  hope  she  didnU  hear  me  laugh  1  What 
a  beastly,  callous  brute  she  must  have 
thought  me,  if  she  did !  You  don^t  think 
she  heard,  eh,  colonel,  do  you  ?  " 

John  tried  to  console  him  by  assuring 
him  that  the  poor  thing  was  past  attending 
to  anything  except  her  own  trouble.  He 
was  not  easily  to  be  consoled,  however. 
His  dismay  even  took  the  form  of  com- 
punction for  not  being  able  to  sympathize 
with  that  desperate  grief. 

*'  It  does  seem  a  beastly  shame  not  feel- 
log  sorrier  for  him,  poor  chap  !  "  he  said, 
glancing  back  to  the  house  with  an  air  of 
contrition.  ^  I  wish,  upon  my  soul,  I  did ! 
I  ou^h/^  I  know.  After  all,  he  is  an 
awfuUy  near  relation.  And  Eleanor  — 
and  now  this  poor  thine.  *Pon  my  life, 
it  makes  one  feel  a  regular  brute.  If  one 
doesn't  feel  sorry,  though,  how  the  devil 
is  one  to  make  oneself  so  ?  '*  he  added, 
with  a  sort  of  mystified  irritation. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
MADAME  NECKER. 

The  parsonage  of  Grassier,  a  village  in 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Vaud,  is  a  modest 
structure  painted  white,  with  window-shut- 
ters of  bright  green.  A  narrow  strip  of 
ground,  planted  with  a  few  old  fruit-trees, 
separates  it  from  the  highroad,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  rises  the  church. 
Here  dwelt  and  worked,  long  years  ago, 
Louis  Curchod,  a  Protestant  minister 
whose  peaceful,  if  unambitious,  life  was 
passed  in  study  and  the  performance  of 
his  clerical  duties.  A  Swiss  himself,  of 
birth  undistinguished,  he  had  married  a 
Mademoiselle  d* Albert,  a  lady  of  French 
origin  with  some  claim  to  nobility.  Her 
friends  thought  she  had  made  a  sacrifice 
in  linking  her  lot  to  that  of  the  pastor  of 
Grassier;  but  she  held  solid  worth  in 
more  esteem  than  wealth  or  honors. 

The  Curchods  had  an  only  child,  a 
daughter  named  Suzanne,  whose  ready  in- 
telligence encouraged  them  to  spare  no 
pains  on  her  education*  With  her  father 
as  tutor  she  studied  Latin,  and  at  sixteen 


addressed  a  letter  in  that  language  to  one 
of  his  friends,  receiving  in  return  much 
praise  for  her  "  Giceronian  epistle."  Of 
Greek  too  she  appears  to  nave  had  a 
smattering.  She  also  applied  herself  to 
geometry  and  physics.  The  arts  mean- 
while were  not  forgotten,  and  we  are  told 
that  she  played  on  the  harpsichord  and 
dulcimer,  and  had  some  knowledge  of 
painting.  Suzanne  Gurchod  was  pretty. 
It  was  the  custom  in  her  day  for  people 
who  used  their  pens  to  write  their  own 
portraits,  and  she  has  left  us  one  of  her- 
self from  which  we  gather  that  her  fea- 
tures were  regular  and  well-formed,  her 
eyes  sparkling  yet  soft  in  expression.  At 
tne  same  time  she  confesses  to  a  rustic 
simplicity  of  manner,  and  a  want  of  grace 
in  her  movements. 

There  often  came  to  Grassier  young 
Galvinist  ministers  from  Geneva  or  Lau- 
sanne. Their  habit  was  to  arrive  early 
on  Sunday,  assist  M.  Gurchod  in  his  ser- 
vice, preach  for  him,  and  spend  the  rest 
of  the  day  beneath  his  roof.  With  these 
Suzanne  was  a  little  queen,  and  she  re- 
ceived their  homage  with  more  compla- 
cency than  seemed  proper  to  a  friend  of 
the  family  —  some  licensed  mentor,  ap- 
parently —  who  wrote  to  her  thus :  — 

You  have  many  admirers  who,  under  the 
pretext  of  preaching  for  your  father,  come 
really  to  make  fine  speeches  to  you.  Does 
not  sound  reason  show  you  that,  as  soon  as 
they  have  done  preaching,  you  should  expel 
them  with  a  broomstick,  or  else  keep  out  of 
their  way  ? 

Suzanne  was  not  disposed  to  follow  this 
advice  exactly,  and  no  doubt  the  clerical 
attentions  we're  harmless  enough.  Very 
different  were  the  amatory  verses  which 
another  family  acquaintance,  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  ner  grandfather,  thought  fit 
to  address  to  her.  These,  as  will  be  seen 
from  a  few  specimens  given  us  by  M. 
d'Haussonville,*  might  nave  been  com- 
posed by  the  veriest  libertine.  Though 
the  girl  treasured  up  these  offerings,  she 
was  too  innocent  to  guess  their  meaning. 
It  was  only  on  coming  across  them  in 
after  years  that  her  eyes  were  opened. 

Lausanne  was  at  this  time  a  place  of 
no  little  importance.  It  had  its  resident 
aristocracy,  its  professional  society,  its 
college.  Foreigners  of  culture  resorted 
thither.  Suzanne,  whom  her  parents  in- 
troduced there  when  about  eighteen,  had 
a  success.  She  was  at  once  pronounced 
**  superior  to  all  the  other  young  girls  in 

*  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker,  par  M.  le  Vicomto 
d*  Hauaaonville.    Paria,  i88a. 
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beauty,  and  to  all  the  young  men  in  learn- 
ing.** At  entertainments  and  parties  of 
pleasure  she  was  surrounded  by  an  admir- 
ing throng.  "  There  goes  the  pretty  Cur- 
chod ! "  was  the  exclamation  of  tenest  beard 
as  she  passed  along  the  street;  and  the 
speakers  would  hasten  ahead  of  her,  in 
order  to  turn  and  have  another  look.  Not- 
withstanding these  attentions  her  mien 
was  modest,  though  at  times  an  air  of 
conscious  pre-eminence  would  flash  out 
It  was  in  her  honor  that  the  students  of 
the  university  founded  a  literary  society 
which,  it  was  arranged,  should  hold  its 
summer  meetings  near  a  spring  in  a  neigh- 
boring vallev.  The  society  was  called  3ie 
AcaiSmie  aes  Eaux^  and  she  was  chosen 
president  under  the  name  of  Th^mire. 
With  her  concurrence  a  code  of  rules  was 
drawn  up,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
mild  flirtation  was  as  much  an  object  in 
these  meetings  as  intellectual  intercourse. 
One  of  the  rules  directed  that  members, 
whether  male  or  female,  should  adopt  a 
distinguishing  color.  Combined  with  his 
own,  each  gentleman  was  to  wear  the  color 
of  the  lady  he  preferred ;  the  lady,  if  she 
reciprocated  the  partiality,  sportrnj^  that 
of  the  gentleman.  If  either  side  tired  of 
this  arrangement  and  wished  to  change 
allegiance,  his  or  her  reasons  for  so  doing 
had  to  be  discussed  by  the  Academy  in 
full  assembly.  All  members  were  ex- 
pected to  submit  to  the  society,  from  time 
to  time,  original  compositions  in  prose 
and  verse.  Suzanne  herself  led  the  way, 
and  treated  her  fellow-academicians  to 
some  remarkably  pedantic  themes.  Most 
of  the  men  figured  as  poets,  their  poems 
being  highlv  complimentary  verses  ad- 
dressed to  their  fair  president.  She  re- 
ceived ofiFers  of  marriage  without  end, 
which,  though  they  gratified  her  vanity, 
she  hardly  troubled  herself  to  notice. 
But  she  was  not  long  to  remain  indiffer- 
ent. 

Three  summers  before,  there  had  ar- 
rived at  Lausanne  an  English  youth  of 
good  family,  Edward  Gibbon,  who  lived 
to  win  a  world-wide  reputation  as  author 
of  the  **  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire."  When  scarcely  turned  four- 
teen, he  had  been  entered  as  a  gentleman 
commoner  at  Magdalen  CoUeee,  Oxford ; 
and  while  there,  for  want  of  other  employ- 
ment, turned  bis  attention  to  religious 
inquiry.  This  ended  in  his  forsaking  the 
Protestant  faith  and  joining  the  Church 
of  Rome.  He  was  an  only  child,  and  his 
father,  on  learning  the  step  he  had  taken, 
was  much  di  stressed.  Withi  n  three  weeks 
of  his  professing  his  new  religion,  he  was 


packed  off  to  Lausanne  and  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  a  Calvinist  minister  named 
Pavilliard,  who  was  enjoined  to  use  every 
means  to  reconvert  him.  The  novelty  of 
travelling  was  agreeable ;  but  the  journey 
over,  young  Gibbon  found  the  change  from 
England  to  Switzerland  dreary  enough. 
At  Oxford  he  bad  Nved  luxuriously,  with 
a  servant  of  his  own  to  wait  on  him ;  in 
the  Swiss  minister*s  household  evervthing 
was  mean  —  from  the  ill-furnishecl  little 
bedroom  assigned  to  him  to  the  meagre 
fare  provided  by  the  penurious,  and  not 
over-cleanly,  Madame  ravilliard.  Instead 
of  drawing  on  a  banker  for  supplies,  he 
received  from  his  new  tutor  a  small  sum 
as  pocket-money  every  month.  **  From  a 
man,**  says  he,  **  I  was  again  degraded  to 
the  dependence  of  a  schoolbo3\"  Another 
trial  arose  from  his  ignorance  of  French, 
which  he  read  with  difficulty,  but  could 
not  speak  at  all.  However,  before  many 
months  had  passed,  practice  enabled  him 
to  express  himself  more  easily  in  French 
than  in  English.  He  was  naturally  stu- 
dious, and  now,  with  ample  leisure  and 
freedom  from  interruption,  he  applied 
himself  earnestly  to  his  books.  The 
worthy  Pavilliard  meantime  strove  hard 
to  argue  his  charge  out  of  the  errors  of 
Popery,  and  in  this  he  at  last  succeeded. 
Eighteen  months  after  coming  to  Lau- 
sanne, Gibbon  was  received  back  into  the 
Protestant  fold.  This  object  attained,  he 
was  ^iven  far  more  liberty  than  before. 
He  mixed  in  the  society  of  the  place,  and 
made  many  valuable  acquaintances.  It 
was  in  1757,  when  he  had  entered  his 
twentieth  year,  that  the  appearance  of 
Suzanne  Curchod  in  Lausanne  caused  a 
general  sensation.  Where  he  first  met 
her,  whether  at  the  learned  revels  over 
which  she  presided,  or  in  some  private 
house,  we  are  not  told.  He  did  meet  her, 
and  seems  to  have  fallen  in  love  at  once, 
as  this  entry  in  his  diary  shows :  — 

I  saw  Mademoiselle  Curchod — Omnia  t«9- 
cii  amor,  et  nos  cedamus  amori. 

The  pictures  of  Gibbon  with  which  one 
is  familiar  were  taken  in  later  life,  and 
represent  a  stout  gentleman  with  promi- 
nent eyes,  a  button  of  a  nose,  and  a  mouth 
almost  buried  between  extraordinarily- 
puffy  clieeks.  Yet  at  twenty  he  was  slim 
in  figure,  and  his  physiognomy  both  inter- 
ested and  attracted  Suzanne.  Of  course 
she  wrote  his  portrait.  The  writing  of 
people*s  portraits  —  moral  and  physic^  — 
was  a  practice  she  continued  all  her  life. 
She  thus  describes  the  young  Englisb- 
man:  — 
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He  has  fine  hair,  a  pretty  hand,  and  the  air 
of  a  person  of  condition.  I  can  think  of  no- 
body who  the  least  resembles  him,  so  bright, 
so  peculiar  is  his  countenance.  One  is  always 
discovering  something  new  in  its  expression. 
His,  in  short,  is  one  of  those  faces  that  one 
never  tires  of  examining,  or  of  tracing  and  re- 
tracing their  features.  His  gestures  in  speak- 
ing are  appropriate,  and  lend  force  to  what 
he  says.  He  observes  all  proper  respect  in 
his  manner  to  women.  His  politeness  is  easy 
without  being  too  familiar.  He  dances  toler- 
ably. I  perceive  in  him  none  of  those  insin- 
uatmg  airs  on  which  coxcombs  found  their 
claims  to  notice.  He  possesses  an  infinite 
▼ariety  of  wit 

And  at  this  point  the  writer  stops  short, 
as  though  hardly  trusting  herselt  to  pro- 
ceed. Her  quick  womanly  perception 
enabled  her  to  see  in  what  measure  Gib- 
bon was  superior  to  the  other  young  men 
with  whom  she  was  thrown.  When  he 
asked  her  to  marry  him,  which  he  ouickly 
did,  she  accepted  nim  with  the  coraial  ap- 
proval of  her  parents.  He  went  on  a  visit 
of  a  week  to  Grassier,  and  could  only 
compare  bis  condition,  on  leaving,  to  that 
of  Adam  expelled  from  Paradise  —  with 
the  difference  (he  explains)  that  Adam  at 
least  had  his  Eve  left  to  him,  while  he 
hadn't.  He  found  the  position  of  accepted 
lover  pleasant ;  the  inditing  of  love-letters, 
too,  was  an  accomplishment  he  was  ready 
to  acquire.  M.  d*HaussoDville  has  given 
us  some  specimens  of  these  compositions, 
and  they  seem  to  us,  as^  they  do  to  him, 
too  labored,  too  artificial,  to  be  quite  sin- 
cere. In  one  he  draws  a  gloomy  picture 
of  tiie  loneliness,  the  want  of  sympathy, 
that  at  times  oppressed  him. 

But  [continues  he]  I  made  your  acquaint- 
ance. Mademoiselle,  and  then  all  was  changed. 
A  happiness  superior  to  empire,  superior  even 
to  philosophy,  may  yet  be  mine. 

Knowing  that  she  received  complimen- 
tary verses  from  the  members  of  the 
Academies  des  Eaux,  he  turned  poet,  and 
sent  her  a  madrigal  or  two  which,  accord- 
ing to  M.  d^Haussonville,  consist  of  frag- 
ments of  Boileau  and  Benserade  tacked 
together.  Mademoiselle  Gurchod  took 
these  professions' all  too  seriously,  and  in 
return  freely  bestowed  her  heart.  Being 
before  all  things  a  model  of  filial  affection, 
she  ventured  to  lay  it  down  as  a  condition 
of  their  marrying,  that  they  should  make 
Switzerland,  not  England,  their  home  — 
at  any  rate,  for  as  Tone  as  her  parents 
lived;  and  to  this  Gibbon  appeared  to 
asree.  But  in  truth  the  future  historian, 
who  could  string  fine  sentiments  together 
with  ease,  bad  not  a  spark  of  love  in  his 


composition.  He  was  already  tired  of 
courtship,  and  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  shake  himself  free.  An  opportunity 
did  presently  occur,  which  he  turned  to 
good  account.  Happening  to  go  on  a  tour 
of  some  weeks,  he  found,  on  his  return  to 
Lausanne,  three  letters  awaiting  him.  Two 
of  them  were  from  Suzanne.  The  earlier, 
written  soon  after  his  departure,  was  con- 
ceived in  affectionate  terms.  Receiving; 
no  answer  to  this,  she  expressed  herself 
in  her  next,  somewhat  upbraidingly.  His 
third  letter  was  from  his  father.  Herein 
he  was  summoned  to  return  home  without 
delay,  for  Mr.  Gibbon  objected  to  his  only 
son's  marrying  a  penniless  foreigner  and 
settling  abroad.  Gibbon  now  despatched 
to  Mademoiselle  Gurchod  a  letter  which 
reveals  him  in  his  true  colors,  though  she 
trusted  him  too  implicitly  to  sound  its 
meaning.  He  begins  by  taking  her  to 
task  for  doubtine  his  fidelity,  and  then 
inquires  snappishly,  — - 

And  pray,  what  am  I  to  understand  by  the 
last  phrase  in  your  letter  ?  A  more  suspicious 
nature  than  mine  might  almost  fancy  that  you 
were  waiting  impatiently  for  an  avowal  of  my 
indifference,  and  that  you  would  be  disap- 
pointed if  it  were  not  forthcoming. 

He  goes  on  to  enumerate  his  father's 
objections  to  their  marriage,  and  declares 
that  he  sees  rising  a  host  of  obstacles  to 
his  happiness.  **  Still,"  says  he,  '*  1  do 
not  yet  abandon  all  hope.  Love  will  make 
me  eloquent*'  There  is  both  softness 
and  dignity  in  Suzanne's  response.  She 
enjoins  him  to  obey  his  father,  and  not 
even  attempt  to  extract  from  him  a  reluc- 
tant consent  to  their  union*  At  the  same 
time,  she  does  not  drop  a  word  which  he 
could  interpret  as  releasing  him  from  his 
engagement.  "You  are  mistaken,"  she 
says,  *Mn  supposing  that  I  was  waiting 
with  impatience  for  an  avowal  of  your  in- 
difference. Such  an  idea,  1  am  sure,  was' 
too  far  removed  from  my  heart  to  present 
itself  to  my  mind."  Soon  after  this  (in 
April,  1758)  Gibbon  returned  to  England, 
and,  in  compliance  with  his  father's  desire, 
entered  the  Hampshire  militia.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  written  occasionally  to  Su- 
zanne, but  very  guardedly.  It  was  onlv 
after  four  years  had  elapsed,  that  the  fol- 
lowing important  communication  reached 
her:  — 

Mademoiselle,  — 

I  cannot  begin  —  and  yet  I  must  I  take 
up  my  pen,  cast  it  aside,  and  once  more  re- 
sume it  You  will  perceive  from  my  begin- 
ning thus,  what  I  am  about  to  say.  Spare  me 
the  pain  of  continuing.    Yes,  Mademoiselle, 
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I  have  to  give  you  up  forever  1  Sentence  has 
been  passed,  and  my  heart  is  wrung — yet,  in 
the  presence  of  duty,  all  else  must  be  silent 
On  arriving  in  England,  I  endeavored,  for 
every  reason,  to  win  the  affection  of  my  father, 
and  dissipate  those  clouds  which  had  for  long 
divided  us.  I  flatter  mvselt  that  I  succeedeo, 
for  I  have  received  at  Kis  hands  nothing  but 
consideration  and  liberality.  I  seized  an  op- 
portunity, when  he  was  assuring  me  that  his 
one  desire  was  to  make  me  happy,  to  ask  his 
leave  to  propose  to  that  woman  in  whose 
society  all  countries  would  be  eoually  pleas- 
ant, but  without  whom,  all  would  be  intoler* 
able.  Here  was  his  reply.  '*  Marry  your 
foreigner  then — you  are  your  own  master. 
But  remember,  before  doing  so,  that  you  are 
a  son  and  a  citizen."  He  next  enlarged  upon 
the  cruelty  of  my  abandoning  him  and  con- 
signing him  to  a  premature  ^rave,  and  upon 
the  cowardice  I  should  be  guilty  of  were  I  to 
trample  underfoot  the  duties  I  owe  to  my 
native  country.  I  retired  to  my  room  and 
remained  there  for  two  hours.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  my  condition  of  mind. 
When  I  rejoined  my  father,  it  was  to  tell  him 
that  I  had  sacrificed,  for  his  sake,  the  entire 
happiness  of  my  life. 

May  you,  Mademoiselle,  be  happier  than  I 
can  ever  hope  to  be.  Such  will  be  my  con- 
stant praver  and,  in  some  de^ee,  my  consola- 
tion. Oh  that  I  could  contribute  to  your  well- 
being  otherwise  than  by  good  wishes  I  I  look 
forward  with  anxiety  to  hearing  what  your 
future  lot  may  be,  and  trust  to  your  not  leav- 
ing me  in  ignorance  of  it.  It  will  be  a  truly 
painful  moment  for  me  when  I  learn  it  Have 
the  goodness  to  assure  M.  and  Madame  Cur- 
chod  of  my  respect,  my  esteem,  and  my  re- 
grets. Farewell, 'Mademoiselle.  I  shall  ever 
recollect  Mademoiselle  Curchod  as  the  most 
worthy  and  charming  of  women :  let  her  not 
completely  forget  a  man  who  did  not  deserve 
the  despair  to  which  he  is  now  a  prey.  This 
letter  cannot  but  appear  strange  to  you  in 
every  respect,  yet  it  is  the  reflection  of  my 
soul. 

I  wrote  to  you  twice  on  the  road  (from  a 
village  in  Lorraine  and  from  Mcestricht),  and 
6nce  from  London.  You  do  not  seem  to  have 
received  these  letters :  I  hardly  know  whether 
I  ought  to  hope  that  the  present  one  may 
reach  you.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  sen- 
timents which  make  my  life  a  misery,  and 
esteem  which  nothing  can  change, 

Mademoiselle, 
Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant. 

Gibbon. 

Bnrit^m^  a4  Arngmtif  176a. 

Gibbon's  motive  for  thus  dismissing 
Suzanne  is  obvious.  His  taste  was  for  a 
literar)*,  not  a  military,  life.  No  sooner 
had  his  militia  corps  been  disembodied, 
than  he  obtained  his  father's  leave  to  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  foreign  traveL  His 
thoughts  were  always  reverting  to  Lau- 
sanne and  the  men  of  iatellect  and  culture 
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whose  acquaintance  he  had  there  made. 
To  Lausanne  he  determined  to  go.  But 
remembering  that  this  might  involve  a 
meeting  with  Mademoiselle  Curchod,  he 
thought  it  well  to  settle  matters  finally  in 
that  quarter. 

Suzanne,  meanwhile,  had  had  other 
trials  to  bear.  Her  father  died  in  1760.* 
His  widow  was  given  a  small  pension,  but 
this  alone  would  not  have  saved  them  from 
extreme  poverty.  Suzanne  therefore  re- 
solved to  turn  her  education  to  account, 
and  give  lessons  in  and  about  Lausanne, 
whither  she  and  her  mother  had  removed. 
A  tradition  exists  that  she  performed  her 
daily  rounds  mounted  on  a  donkey  —  or 
more  probablv,  M.  d'Haussonville  thinkst 
on  a  trusty  old  horse  named  Grison,  that 
had  occupied  the  stable  at  Crassicr  in 
brighter  days.  Her  duties  as  a  teacher 
she  found  irksome  and  dispiriting.  Ma- 
dame Curchod,  who  had  fallen  into  bad 
health,  was  sometimes  heard  complaining, 
and  there  were  slight  disagreements  be* 
tween  them.  Such  was  Suzanne's  posi* 
tion  when  she  received  Gibbon*s  letter 
breaking  off  the  engagement.  Its  tone  of 
mock  (kspair  quite  deceived  her.  She 
fancied  him  constant  to  herself,  yet  forced 
to  bow  to  the  authority  of  a  stem  parent ; 
she  thought  also  that  he  was  eenerously 
renouncing  all  claim  to  her.  For  fear  of 
preventing  her  marrying  more  advantage- 
ously. Early  in  1763  it  oecame  necessary 
to  remove  Madame  Curchod  to  Geneva 
for  medical  advice,  and  there  soon  after- 
wards she  died.  Suzanne^s  grief  was  such 
as  seriously  to  affect  her  health.  She 
accused  herself,  most  unreasonably,  of 
having  embittered  by  fits  of  petulance  the 
last  months  of  her  mother's  life.  She  was 
still  crushed  by  this  great  sorrow,  when 
she  heard  of  Gibbon's  unexpected  arrival 
at  Lausanne.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  she  construed  this  favorably  for  her- 
self, that  she  supposed  he  had  overcome 
his  father's  objections,  and  had  come  to 
seek  her.  But  he  had  no  such  intention. 
Having  settled  comfortably  down,  he  '*  un- 
dertook a  consecutive  course  of  study  on 
the  ancient  geography  of  Italy"  —  and 
that  was  all  1  Suzanne  waited  a  few  davs, 
in  the  hope  of  his  giving  some  sign  of  lite ; 
and  then,  unable  to  bear  any  longer  the 
torture  of  uncertainty,  addressed  to  him 
this  passionate  appeal :  — 


*  It  Metna  strtoge  that  In  the  above-aaoted  tectct; 
written,  if  the  date  be  correct,  two  and  a  half  years  after 
M.  Curcbod*t  death.  Gibbon  ahonld  have  tent  him  hin 
respects.  Correapondinc  as  he  did  with  Messrs.  Pa- 
▼iUtard.  Dejnrerdun,  and  others  at  Lausanne,  fan 
hardly  bars  been  ignoram  of  tb«  event. 
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Sir,— 

I  blush  at  the  step  I  am  taking — a  step  I 
irould  gladly  hide  from  you,  nay,  from  my 
very  self.  Great  Heaven  I  is  it  possible  that 
a  heart  guileless  as  is  mine  can  so  debase  it- 
self? What  a  humiliation  1  I  have  had  sor- 
rows greater  than  this  to  bear,  but  none  that 
1  have  felt  more  keenly.  Yet  write  I  must, 
bein^  driven  to  do  so  in  spite  of  myself.  I 
owe  It  to  my  peace  of  mind  to  make  the  effort : 
if  I  neglect  this  opportunity,  there  is  no  repose 
left  for  me  —  is  it,  indeed,  possible  that  I  can 
have  tasted  repose  since  the  moment  that  my 
heart,  so  apt  to  fret,  mistook  what  were  really 
proofs  of  your  coldness  for  signs  of  your  deli- 
cacy ?  For  five  whole  years  have  I  clung  to 
this  chimera  with  faith  unparalleled,  and  sur- 
prising even  to  myself.  At  length  my  mind 
(romantically  constituted  though  it  be)  is  con- 
vinced of  its  error.  On  my  knees  I  implore 
you  to  remove  all  remaining  doubt  from  this 
foolish  heart  of  mine :  only  assure  me  of  your 
complete  indifference,  and  my  spirit  will  yield 
to  circumstances,  while  certamty  will  produce 
the  calm  for  which  I  sigh.  You  will  prove 
yourself  the  most  despicable  of  men,  should 
you  refuse  me  this  act  of  honesty,  and  that 
God  who  sees  into  my  heart  and  doubtless 
loves  me,  although  He  sees  fit  to  subject  me 
to  the  bitterest  trials  —  that'God,  I  say,  will 
punish  you,  in  spite  of  my  prayers  to  the  con- 
trary, if  there  is  the  least  dissimulation  in 
your  reply,  or  if,  by  your  silence,  you  make 
light  of  my  trouble. 

If  you  ever  reveal  this  unworthy  move  of 
mine  to  anybody  in  the  world,  even  to  my 
dearest  friend,  the  severity  of  my  punishment 
will  be  the  measure  of  my  fault,  which  I  shall 
then  consider  a  piece  of  inconceivable  wicked- 
ness :  i  already  leel  it  to  be  an  act,  the  mean- 
ness of  which  outrages  my  modesty,  my  con- 
duct in  the  past,  and  my  real  feelings. — 
G€n€va^  this  y>ih  May, 

Gibbon  returned  this  letter,  which  bore 
a  large  black  seal,  to  the  wnter,  and  it 
still  remains  among  the  archives  at  Cop- 
pet.  With  some,  such  a  rebuff  would 
have  been  final;  but  it  only  determined 
Suzanne  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  win 
the  faithless  one  back.  She  soon  again 
took  up  her  pen,  and  after  hurling  some 
well-deserved  reproaches  at  his  head, 
adopted  suddenly  a  conciliatory  tone. 
She  suggests  that  the  past  shoula  be  for- 
gotten by  both  and  that,  though  no  longer 
lovers,  they  should  continue  friends.  As  a 
Srst  mark  of  her  good-will,  she  sends  him 
a  fiattehng  criticism  she  had  written  of 
bis  *'  Essai  sur  Tdtude  de  la  litt^rature.'* 
She  then  tells  him  that  she  thinks  of 
seeking  a  place  as  lady*s  companion  in 
England,  and  begs  him  to  give  her  the 
benefit  of  his  advice  on  the  subject. 
Finally,  she  offers  him  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Rousseau,  then  living  at  Mo- 


tiers  Travers.  Rousseau  had  promised  to 
speak  strongly  in  her  favor,  if  Gibbon 
should  visit  nim ;  but  Gibbon  never  did, 
and  so  this  little  plot  failed.  She  met  her 
former  admirer  later  on  (by  chance,  appar- 
endy^  beneath  Voltaire's  roof  at  Ferney, 
but  the  meeting  showed  her  that  all  chance 
of  regaining  his*affection  was  over.  They 
entered  into  conversation,  and  she  strove 
hard  to  appear  cheerful,  though  beneath 
his  unkindness  of  mien  and  speech  she 
almost  broke  down.  He  seems  to  have 
taxed  her  with  a  want  of  proper  reserve, 
and  to  have  reviewed  her  conduct  so 
harshly  that  she  felt  bound  to  speak  in  her 
own  defence.  This  she  did  in  a  letter 
which  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  in  every 
line.  In  it  she  traces  her  dealings  with 
him  from  the  beginning,  and  shows  how 
too  trustful  she  had  been,  how  heartless 
he.  And  thus  ended  Suzanne  Curchod's 
first  love. 

Happily  she  had  friends  whose  kind- 
ness smoothed  her  path.  Not  only  had 
she  an  excellent  clergyman  named  Moul- 
tou  to  look  to  in  any  difficulty,  but  his 
wife  (nde  Cayla)  had  been  the  chosen  com- 
panion of  her  girlhood,  and  their  mutual 
affection  was  as  strong  as  ever.  The 
Moultou  couple  received  her  into  their 
house  at  Geneva,  she  in  return  acting  as 

foverness  to  their  children.  Hammering 
nowledge  into  little  heads  was  not  ex- 
actly her  vocation ;  and  at  times  she  felt 
half  inclined  to  lend  a  favorable  ear  to  the 
addresses  of  M.  Correvon,  a  worthy  law- 
yer, who  wanted  to  marry  her.  He' lived 
at  Yverdun,  and  was  in  good  practice. 
Before  accepting  him,  she  began  laying 
down  conditions,  as  she  had  done  with 
Gibbon.  One  of  these  was  that  she 
should  not  be  expected  to  remain  at 
Yverdun  for  more  than  a  third  of  the 
year ;  but  should  be  free  to  pass  the  rest 
of  it  with  the  Moultous  and  Caylas  at 
Geneva.  M.  Correvon  was  not  prepared 
to  make  this  concession,  and  thence  arose 
a  delay  which  enabled  her  to  keep  the 
Yverdun  alliance  in  reserve.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  chance  threw  her  into 
the  society  of  Madame  de  Vermenoux,  a 
French  lady  who  occupied  for  some 
months  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  pastor 
Moultou 's  house.  Madame  de  Verme- 
noux (a  rich  young  widow  of  twenty-six) 
was  so  attracted  by  her  new  acquaintance 
that  she  offered  to  take  her  to  Paris  as 
her  companion,  and  the  offer  was  accepted. 
At  Paris  Suzanne  was  installed  in  a  lux- 
urious house,  and  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  but  she  received  no  salary.  As 
her  employer  saw  much  company,  she  had 
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to  dress  fashionably.  Her  yearly  income 
amounted  to  sixteen  pounds,  and  before 
she  had  been  a  week  in  her  new  home, 
twelve  of  these  had  been  exchanged  for 
gowns  and  headgear  —  a  rate  of  expendi- 
ture which  caused  her  no  little  anxiety. 

Among  the  men  who  sought  the  society 
of  Madame  de  Vermenoux  was  M.  Jacques 
Necker,  a  partner  in  the  prosperous  bank- 
ing-house of  Thellusson.  He  was  a  Swiss, 
and  came  of  a  respectable  middle-class 
family.  His  circumstances  were  affluent, 
and  tne  character  he  bore  beyond  reproach. 
Though  he  had  litde  grace  of  figure,  his 
countenance  was  benign,  his  manners 
pleasine,  and  his  conversation  solid. 
Lastly,  he  was  thirtv-two  years  of  age,  and 
a  bachelor.  He  had  proposed  to  Madame 
de  Vermenoux  before  her  trip  to  Switzer- 
land, but  she  had  given  him  an  undecided 
answer ;  and  on  her  return  to  Paris,  she 
continued  to  keep  him  in  suspense.  It 
may  have  been  impatience  at  this  treat- 
ment that  first  caused  him  to  turn  his  at- 
tention from  the  widow  to  her  companion. 
To  Mademoiselle  Curchod  he  soon  di- 
rected his  suit,  and  received  every  encour- 
agement However,  before  expressing 
himself  decisively,  he  had  to  go  to  Geneva 
on  business.  In  writing  to  her  friends 
there,  Suzanne  calls  the  possibility  of  his 
espousing  her  notre  brillante  chimlre; 
she  feels  sure  that  he  will  make  inquiries 
concerning  her,  and  rather  fears  lest  the 
fact  of  her  having  been  a  governess  may 
be  detrimental  to  her  interests.  All 
doubts,  all  fears,  dispersed  when  the 
banker  reappeared.  He  proposed  without 
delav,  and  was  not  rejected. 

Tne  news  of  Suzanne^s  engagement 
caused  the  utmost  joy  among  her  numer- 
ous well-wishers  in  Switzerland.  Even 
poor  Correvon,  the  lawyer,  though  con- 
scious that  he  had  been  kept  as  a  misi- 
rable  pis-alUr^  found  words  in  which  to 
felicitate  her.  It  is  possible  that  Madame 
de  Vermenoux  was  not  quite  so  delighted 
at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  for  the  mar- 
riage was  sudden,  almost  secret,  and  she 
was  not  present  at  it.  The  bride  wrote 
affectionately  to  explain  matters,  ending 
with  these  words  :  "  Ah !  what  a  friend  7 
am  leaving;  and  what  a  task  M.  Necker 
has  before  him,  if  he  wishes  to  compen- 
sate me  for  what  I  lose  in  you ! " 

A  fine  suite  of  rooms  over  Thellusson's 
Bank  in  the  Rue  Michel-le-Comte — such 
was  the  home  to  which  Suzanne  was  now 
introduced.  She  did  not  allow  the  change 
in  her  circumstances  to  alter  her  mode  of 
life,  which  continued  regular  and  method- 
ical.   Every  hour  in  the  day  had  its  ap* 
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pointed  duty.  She  kept  a  note-book  filled 
with  good  resolutions  and  rules  of  con* 
duct,  with  a  list  of  her  besetting  faults, 
"  and  the  best  means  of  avoiding  them." 
She  had  been  a  year  married  when  a  vis- 
itor, whom  she  scarcely  expected  to  see, 
presented  himself  in  her  drawing-room. 
It  was  Gibbon  on  his  way  home  from 
Rome,  where  he  had  been  gathering  ma- 
terials for  his  great  work.  The  meeting 
must  have  been  embarrassing  for  both 
at  first;  but  good  fortune  had  disposed 
Madame  Necker  to  foreet  the  wrongs  of 
Mademoiselle  CurchooT  At  the  same 
time,  a  little  quiet  exultation  on  her  part 
was  quite  pardonable. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  told  you  [she  writes  to  a 
Swiss  friend]  that  I  have  seen  Gibbon,  and  it 
has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  I  know  how 
to  express.  Not  indeed  that  I  retain  any  sen- 
timent for  a  man  who  does  not,  I  think,  de- 
serve much ;  but  my  feminine  vanity  could  not 
have  had  a  more  complete  and  honest  triumph. 
He  stayed  a  fortnight  in  Paris,  and  came  here 
every  (fay.  He  has  become  gentle,  compliant, 
unassuming — demure  even,  to  a  fault.  He 
was  a  constant  witness  of  my  husband's  kind- 
ness, wit,  and  gaiety ;  and  was  the  cause  of 
my  remarking,  by  his  admiration  for  wealth, 
the  opulence  I  am  surrounded  bv,  which  up 
to  that  moment  had  only  producea  a  disagree 
able  impression  upon  me. 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Sheffield  describing 
this  same  meeting.  Gibbon  speaks  of  Su- 
zanne as  a  little  puffed  up  by  prosperity. 
He  was  enchanted,  though,  at  renewing 
the  acquaintance,  and  continued  to  corre* 
spond  with  her  at  intervals,  sending  her 
the  volumes  of  his  history  as  they  ap- 
peared. 

The  salons  of  Paris  were  now  flourish* 
ing  in  full  vigor,  that  presided  over  by 
Madame  Geoffrin  being  perhaps  the  most 
famous.     It  is  said  to  have  been  in  order 
to  amuse  her  husband  of  an  evening  that 
Madame  Necker  first  decided  on  starting 
a  salon  of  her  own.    She  soon  got  to  know 
Madame  Geoff rin,  in  whose  good  graces 
it  was  well  to  stand.    They  liked  each 
other,  though  dissimilar  in  every  respect. 
Madame  Geoff  rin  was  an  elderly  Parisian, 
whose  stronfi^  common  sense,  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  kindly  disposition  had 
(in  spite  of  an  imperfect  education)  gained 
for  her  the  position  she  held.    What  a 
contrast  to  this  good  lady  was  presented 
by  the  unsophisticated  daughter  of  the 
pastor  of  Grassier  1    In  a  year  or  two  she 
managed  to  get  around  her  a  society  which 
it  had  taken  Madame  Geoffrin  twenty-five 
to  assemble. 

Diderot,  the  deviser  and  starter  of  the 
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Encvclopaedia,  was  perhaps  the  most  re- 
marlcable  literary  figure  in  Madame  Neck- 
er*s  salon.  With  nim  came  his  brother 
encyclopaedists,  Grimm,  D'Alembert,  Mar- 
montel,  Thomas,  and  the  Abb^s  Morellet 
and  Raynal.  These  men  were  aU  free- 
thinkers, and  accustomed,  elsewhere,  to 
air  their  disbeliefs  and  philosophies  un- 
checked. Her  friends  in  Switzerland, 
learning  by  what  dangerous  folks  she  was 
surrounded,  began  to  fear  for  her  religious 
principles,  and  M.  Moultou  wrote  to  ex- 
postulate in  their  name  and  his  own.  He 
was  answered  by  the  following  reassur- 
ance:— 

I  certainly  entertain  many  literary  people ; 
but  as  I  from  the  first  allowed  them  to  spe 
what  my  religious  principles  are,  they  never 
touch  on  that  subject  in  my  presence.  For  a 
person  of  my  age,  who  can  make  her  house  an 
a^eeable  resort,  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
give,  and  adhere  to,  a  certain  tone  of  inter- 
course. I  live,  it  is  true,  in  the  midst  of  a 
freat  number  of  atheists ;  but  their  arguments 
ave  never  even  ruffled  my  convictions,  and  if 
they  had  penetrated  to  my  inmost  heart,  it 
would  only  have  been  to  mauce  it  shudder  with 
horror. 

Marmontel,  in  his  memoirs,  describes 
Madame  Necker  as  stiff  and  prim,  without 
ease  of  manner,  and  therefore  without 
^race.  "  Her  over-emphatic  way  of  talk- 
ing," says  he,  "would  have  excited  ridi- 
tniTe,  if  it  had  not  been  clear  that  she  was 
new  to  the  world.  Everything  with  her 
was  premeditated ;  there  was  not  a  gleam 
of  fancv  or  spontaneity  in  what  she  said 
or  did.  Of  Necker,  too,  he  has  little 
that  is  favorable  to  say.  He  wrote  thus 
when  time  and  distance  separated  him 
completely  from  his  old  friends.  It  was 
otherwise  when  he  was  enjoying  their  hos- 
pitality and  assistance*  He  was  then  the 
first  to  offer  obsequious  flattery  to  both. 
These  indeed  were  days  when  flattery  was 
administered  in  strong  doses.  Diderot, 
for  instance,  assures  Suzanne  that,  had  he 
known  her  earlier,  he  never  would  have 
written  licentiously,  but  would  have  be- 
come like  her,  "a  sort  of  angel."  Mar- 
montel lauds  her  sensibility  (to  her  face) 
and  declares  her  to  be  virtue  and  truth 
itself.  "  Divine  person ! "  exclaims  Buf- 
fon,  "you  are  all  intellect,  and  yet  all 
soul."  Thomas  (the  most  devoted  of  her 
disciples)  refuses  to  conceive  that  such  a 
soul  as  hers  can  cease  to  exist,  because 
her  body  loses  vitality.  Bemardin  de 
Saint  Pierre  (when  asking  a  favor)  com- 
pares her  to  Venus.  With  her  own  sex 
she  had  the  same  power  of  exciting  enthu- 
siasm.   "  My  adorable  friend,"  says  one 


lady.  **  My  beautiful,  my  delicious  friend," 
says  another.*  Even  allowing  that  some 
of  this  was  prompted  by  motives  of  self- 
interest,  much  of  it  was  doubtless  sincere. 

In  the  second  year  of  their  marriage, 
there  was  born  to  the  Necker  couple  a 
daughter,  destined  to  become  celebrated 
as  Madame  de  StaSl.  She  was  christened 
Germaine,  that  being  the  name  of  her 
godmother,  Madame  de  Vermenoux,  Su- 
zanne's former  protectress.  Germaine  was 
a  wilful,  precocious  child,  with  a  nature 
that  refused  to  be  thwarted.  A  familiar 
description  is  that  of  the  little  girl  sitting 
upright  on  a  wooden  stool  by  her  mother's 
chair,  taking  her  share  in  a  discussion 
with  the  wits  present ;  or  else,  when  told 
to  be  quiet,  following  with  her  large,  rest- 
less eyes  the  countenance  and  gestures  of 
those  continuing  the  conversation.  Ma- 
dame Necker  took  anxious  pains  in  form- 
ing the  mind  of  her  daughter;  but  she 
found  it  necessary  to  repress  her  over- 
impulsive  disposition  by  rather  chilling 
admonitions.  There  was  indeed  a  lack  of 
sympathy  between  them,  which  increased 
as  time  went  on.  Necker  himself  was 
amused  by  the  girl's  vivacity,  and  after  a 
hard  day's  work  it  was  a  pleasure  for  him 
to  unbend  in  her  company.  There  is  a 
story  that  Madame  Necker,  having  once 
kept  them  waiting  for  dinner,  surprised 
them  indulging  in  some  harmless  buffoon- 
ery. They  were  posturing  and  bowing  to 
each  other  from  opposite  sides  of  the  table 
with  their  napkins  on  their  heads.  Some- 
times, in  a  difference  between  mother  and 
daughter,  he  would  take  the  part  of  the 
latter.  The  result  mav  be  imagined. 
Germaine  transferred  all  her  affection  and 
most  of  her  respect  to  her  father,  consid- 
ering him  the  most  perfect  of  beings. 

When  Germaine  grew  up,  her  parents 
began  to  think  of  finding  a  husband  for 
her;  but  they  would  accept  none  but  a 
Protestant  suitor.  On  some  distinguished 
foreigner  of  the  same  religion  they  were 
prepared  to  confer  their  daughter  and  her 
5^14,000  a  vear.  They  had  heard  of  young 
William  titt,  son  of  the  great  Lord 
Chatham.  In  spite  of  his  youth,  he  was 
in  the  first  rank  of  English  politicians,  and 
had  every  prospect  <3  a  brilliant  career. 
Here  was  tne  very  man  they  wanted,  and 
Suzanne  set  her  heart  on  promoting  the 
alliance.  It  happened  that  Pitt,  in  the 
autumn  of  1783,  round  leisure  to  make  a 
trip  to  France  in  company  with  Wilber- 
force.    It  is  believed  that  he  was  intro- 

*  That  Madame  Necker  was  in  the  habit  of  retarn- 
iog  compHment  for  compliment,  readers  of  the  **  Salon  " 
will  perceive. 
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duced  to  the  Neckers  while  in  Paris, 
though  neither  he  nor  his  companion 
makes  any  allusion  thereto  in  their  pub- 
lished letters.  The  story  that  they  offered 
him  the  splendidly  dowered  Mademoiselle 
Necker,  but  that  Pitt  declined  the  honor, 
declaring  theatrically  that  he  was  **  already 
married  to  his  country,"  is  most  improba- 
ble, and  has  been  rejected  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  late  Lora  Stanhope. 
Certain  it  is  that  neither  the  youthful 
statesman  himself,  nor  the  notion  of  set- 
tling in  England,  at  all  attracted  Ger- 
maine,  who  obstinately  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  scheme.  This  so  upset 
Madame  Necker  that  she  fell  ill  and  fan- 
cied she  was  nearing  her  end.  In  a  letter 
containing  some  last  solemn  injunctions 
to  her  daughter,  she  says :  — 

I  was  anxious  that  you  should  marry  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  become  the  wife  of  a  man  of  un- 
blemished character.  I  should  have  rejoiced 
in  possessing  a  son-in-law  who  could  appre- 
ciate your  father,  and  undertake  the  care  of 
him  when  I  am  gone.  You  have  refused  to 
afford  me  this  satisfaction.  Be  it  so.  I  will 
forgive  everything  if  you  endeavor  to  supply 
to  your  father  and  yourself  the  benefits  I  ex- 
pected to  result  from  this  union.  Multiply 
yourself,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  provide  him 
with  sources  of  interest  such  as  he  would  have 
found  in  his  connection  with  England,  and  the 
career  of  a  distinguished  son-in-law. 

Candidates  for  the  hand  of  Mademoi- 
selle Necker  were  of  course  not  wanting, 
a  pauper  prince  being  among  the  num- 
ber;* but,  in  the  end,  the  Baron  de  Stael- 
Holstein,  newly  appointed  Swedish  am- 
bassador to  France,  carried  off  the  prize. 
Necker  had  been  appointed  by  Louis 
XVI.,  in  1777,  director-general  of  the 
royal  treasury,  and  thus  had  exchanged  a 
purely  business  life  for  a  political  post  of 
the  highest  importance.  After  five  thorny 
years  of  office,  he  had  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  resign  ;  and  at  the  time  of  Ger- 
maine^s  marriage  he  was  leading  a  life  of 
studious  retirement  His  wife^s  salon  was 
more  in  vogue  than  ever,  but  she  soon 
ceased  to  be  its  directress.  Her  place 
was  taken  by  the  brilliant  Madame  de 
StaSl,  who  imparted  a  more  political  flavor 
to  the  conversation.  She  devoted  herself 
rather  to  works  of  charity  and  philan- 
thropy. Owing  to  her  exertions,  the  dis- 
graceful mismanagement  of  the  hospitals 
of  Paris  underwent  reform.  She  wrote 
pamphlets  embodying  her  opinions  on  this 
and  other  subjects.  Her  husband  consid- 
ered authorship  undesirable  for  women; 

*  Prince  George  of  Meckleobnrx-StreUti,  broCherw 
in-Uw  ol  George  III. 


Otherwise  it  is  likely  that  she  would  have 
of tener  appeared  i  n  print.  After  her  death, 
he  found  among  her  manuscripts  material 
for  some  interesting  volumes.  They  con- 
tain matter  originafand  borrowed  —  eulo- 
gistic portraits  of  her  friends,  brief  essays, 
and  a  smooth  translation  into  French  prose 
of  Gray's  "Elegy."  There  are  Jottings, 
too,  from  the  conversation  of  Bunon,  Ala- 
dame  Geoffrin,  and  other  of  her  contem- 
poraries. The  writer  and  Buffon,  it  seems, 
were  rather  puzzled  how  to  define  genius, 
but  came  finally  to  the  conclusion  that 
patience,  and  patience  only,  deserved  the 
name.  For  Buffon  Madame  Necker  had 
the  profoundest  veneration.  She  and  he 
often  talked  toeether  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  and  it  pained  her  to  find  that 
the  perfect  faith  she  felt  on  this  point  was 
not  shared  by  him.  She  nursed  him,  how- 
ever, in  his  last  illness,  and  heard  him 
then  make  a  full  Christian  profession. 

Although  the  reforms  set  on  foot  by 
Necker  during  his  five  years  of  office  met 
with  fierce  opposition,  he  was  generally 
popular.  Among  all  classes,  even  the 
most  privileged,  he  found  supporters. 
When  his  resi^rnation  was  announced,  he 
was  deluged  with  letters  of  sympathy  and 
admiration.  In  one  of  these  bis  wife  is 
alluded  to  as  la  digne  et  respectabU  com* 
Pagne  di  vos  travaux.  When  at  len^h 
he  was  restored  to  office,  the  Revolution 
was  making  rapid  strides.  Bitter  attacks 
were  made  on  him  in  anonymous  pam- 
phlets ;  he  was  the  victim  of  every  sort  of 
misrepresentation  and  calumny.  Against 
him  was  directed  the  hatred  of  the  court 
party,  headed  by  the  Comte  d*Artois  and 
the  Polignacs.  It  is  said  that  Madame 
Necker,  while  passing  through  the  garden 
at  Versailles,  some  days  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastille,  was  hissed  by  a 
crowd  of  courtiers  on  the  terrace. 

Dismissed,  and  as  promptly  recalled,  by 
the  perplexed  Louis  XVI.,  Necker  main- 
tained for  fourteen  months  a  struggle 
against  overwhelming  odds;  but  Mira- 
beau*s  efforts  to  ruin  his  credit,  and  thwart 
his  plans,  succeeded.*  He  resigned,  and 
quitted  France  amid  the  hootings  of  the 
hckle  people  whose  idol  he  had  oeen  but 
a  year  before. 

It  was  in  1784  that  Necker  purchased 
the  estate  and  chftteau  of  Coppet  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  It  is  a  plain  edifice  of 
great  antiquity,  in  much  the  same  condi- 
tion as  it  was  two  hundred  3rears  ago, 
when  in  possession  of  the  Saxon  Counts 


*  *'  During  this  period,'*  tays  Madame  Keeker,  in  a 
letter  written  afterwards  to  Gibbon.  **  I  did  oat  eajoy  a 
•ingle  hour  ol  repoM  or  of  liberty/' 
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Dohna.    It  forms  three  sides  of  a  square, 
that  towards  the  lake  being  flanked  by 
towers.    From  the  balcony  over  the  cen- 
tral gate  there  is  a  delightful  view.    Ge- 
neva lies  to  the  right;  in  front  rise  the 
mountains  of  Savoy,  their  lower  slopes 
clothed  with  forests  of  fir  interspersed 
with  grassy  tracts.    To  the  left  spreads 
the  widening  lake,  with  many  a  sail  dot- 
ting its  changeful  surface.    Such  was  the 
retreat   to   which    Necker   now   retired. 
When  summoned  back  to  France  the  pre- 
vious year,  he  had  exclaimed,  **  I  feel  as 
though  about  to  replunge  in  a  whirlpool." 
From  that  whirlpool  he  had  escaped,  and 
was  in  sure  waters ;  vet  the  very  calm 
surrounding  him  soon  oecame  oppressive. 
He  secretly  pined  for  the  scene  he  had 
left,  his  work  undone,  his  intentions  unful- 
filled.   With   his  wife  it  was  difiEerent. 
For  her  the  change  was  more  welcome. 
Her  shattered  nervous  system  needed  rest. 
But  what  sorrowful  recollections  crowded 
on  her  as  she  gazed  around  I    She  was 
back  amid  the  scenes  of  her  childhood 
and  youth,  but  the  friends  of  those  days 
had  all  passed  away.    There  was  indeed 
one  person  not  far  off  with  whom  she 
could  travel  back  in  memory,  and  him  she 
now  called  to  her  side.    This  was  Gibbon, 
who  had   for  long  made   Lausanne  his 
home.   In  a  pressing  invitation  to  Coppet, 
she  assures  him,  -* 

When  I  came  here,  and  found  only  the 
graves  of  those  I  have  loved,  you  appeared  to 
me  like  a  tree  standing  alone  and  flinging  its 
shade  on  the  desert  which  separates  me  from 
the  early  years  of  my  life. 

As  her  health  failed,  Madame  Necker 
was  assailed  by  strange  fancies  and  fears. 
She  dreaded  the  possibility  of  her  hus- 
band*s  dving  before  her,  and  leaving  her 
to  face  the  cold  world  alone.  Against  this 
she  constantly  prayed.  Another  ever- 
present  fear  was  of  being  buried  acciden- 
tally alive,  for  she  had  known  instances 
of  people  being  laid  underground  while  in 
a  trance.  She  left  lengthy  instructions  in 
her  will  to  provide  against  a  like  accident 
in  her  own  case.  During  the  last  months 
of  her  life  she  suffered  much.  She  could 
get  no  sleep.  Wearied  out  she  would 
sometimes  fall  into  a  troubled  doze  with 
her  head  pillowed  on  the  shoulder  of  her 
husband,  who  would  remain  (says  Ma- 
dame de  StaSl)  for  hours  together  without 
moving  a  muscle,  lest  he  might  disturb 
her.  She  liked  to  listen  to  music,  which 
soothed  and  rested  her;  and  her  favorite 
pieces  were  often  played  in  an  adjoining 
room*    Her  pleading  eyes  seemed  to  say : 


I  am  weary  of  words  that  perplex  and  de- 
ceive — 
Ah  I  too  often  their  sound  they  belie ; 
But  the  sweet  voice  of  Music  I  still  can  be- 
lieve : 
Let  me  hear  it  and,  hearing  it,  die. 

She  expired  gently  on  the  6th  May, 
f  794*  and  was  buried  in  a  handsome  mauso- 
leum she  had  had  constructed  close  to  the 
ch&teau.  It  was  only  opened  twice  after- 
wards—  to  admit  the  remains  of  Necker 
himself  and,  later  on,  those  of  Madame 
de  Stael.  The  trees  and  shrubs  planted 
around  it  have  now  grown  so  densely  as  to 
conceal  the  monument  entirely  from  view. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 
A  ROLLING   STONE. 

Richard  Cable  started  homewards. 
He  had  ridden  his  cob  to  Exeter,  and 
brought  him  on  thence  with  the  cattle  bv 
train.  Now  he  drove  him  all  the  way  bacic 
from  Somersetshire  to  St.  Kerian,  but  not 
with  the  van  full  of  calves  the  whole  way, 
for  he  sold  them  all  before  he  had  reached 
Launceston.  Then,  instead  of  going  on, 
he  bought  up  young  cattle  in  Devon,  to 
the  north  of  the  road,  where  is  also  a  wide 
tract  of  very  poor  clay  soil,  worthless  ex- 
cept for  rearing  stpck.  In  the  north  of 
Devon  the  soil  varies  to  such  an  extent 
that  one  field  may  let  for  five  times  the 
price  of  the  field  next  to  it.  Where  the 
red  soil  runs,  there  anything  will  grow; 
where  the  white  clay  lies,  there  nothing 
will  thrive.  Now,  after  the  old  Roman 
road  from  Exeter  to  Launceston  passes 
North  Tawton,  it  leaves  the  red  soil  for* 
ever.  On  the  south  of  the  road  is  good 
land  —  crops  wave,  and  trees  grow  to 
stately  dimensions;  for  there  limestone 
and  volcanic  tufa  break  out  and  warm  and 
enrich  the  soil  above.  To  the  north  of  the 
road  is  clay,  and  clay  only,  to  the  ocean, 
where  crops  are  meagre  and  trees  are 
stunted.  Cable's  eye  had  been  sharpened, 
and  he  learned  and  took  in  much  as  he 
went  along  the  road.  Having  bought 
young  stock  from  the  poor  land,  he  turned 
his  back  on  the  west,  and  drove  them  to 
Exeter,  and  trucked  them  on  to  Somerset* 
shire  again ;  but  not  this  time  to  Bewdley 
and  Bath,  but  to  the  neighborhood    of 
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Wells.  He  sold  these  readily  enough ; 
and  then  he  boueht  more  calves  and 
trucked  them  to  Lxeter,  where  on  this 
occasion  he  had  left  his  cob  and  van  ;  and 
then  drove  them  to  Launceston,  dispos- 
ing of  most  of  them  before  reaching 
home. 

From  Exeter  he  brought  with  him  seven 
pairs  of  new  shoes,  with  perfectly  clean 
smooth  soles,  of  a  pleasant  brown ;  and 
ever  and  anon,  as  he  drove  in  his  van, 
with  the  calves  bleating  behind  him,  he 
opened  the  bag  that  contained  the  shoes, 
and  took  them  out  and  counted  them,  and 
kissed  the  soles,  thinking  of  the  little  feet 
they  would  clothe  when  brought  to  St. 
Kerian.  Richard  had  to  halt  continually 
on  the  road  and  buy  milk  for  his  calves, 
dip  his  fingers  in  the  milk  and  let  the 
calves  suck  them.  It  was  tedious  work ; 
but  it  would  have  been  less  tedious  to  an- 
other, for  no  other  was  drawn  homewards 
by  such  strong  fibres  from  his  heart  At 
length  he  arrived  within  sight  of  St  Ke- 
rian, and  drove  through  the  village  street. 
The  innkeeper  came  out  to  ask  what  luck 
he  had  had.  ''  Middling,"  answered  Dick ; 
but  he  did  not  halt  at  the  inn  door.  Then 
out  of  his  smith V  came  Penrose  the  black- 
smith with  a  cneery  salute  and  his  big 
black  hand  extended. 

"  Well,  Cable,  glad  to  seey'  back.  The 
little  uns  be  all  peart  [brighty* 

Richard  nodded.  He  held  the  reins  in 
one  hand  and  the  whip  in  the  other ;  be 
did  not  accept  the  offered  hand,  but  drove 
on. 

"  What,  Mr.  Cable !  *'  exclaimed  the  par- 
son, who  was  on  his  rounds.  *'YouVe 
home  again.  Tm  glad  to  see  vou  have  a 
carnage.  Your  mother  is  fairly  well,  and 
the  children  — blooming  rosebuds." 

"  Thanky',  sir  I  "  Richard  put  the  han- 
dle of  his  whip  to  his  cap,  and  drove  on. 

*•  Dicky ! "  shouted  Farmer  Tregurtha 
over  the  hedge,  "so  vouVe  home  with 

Jrour  pockets  lined  with  money.    I  must 
ook  out  for  Summerleaze,  or  you'll  snap 
It  away  from  under  mv  feet." 

*'  I  take  nothing  for  which  I  cannot 
pay,"  anwered  Richard  ;  then  he  turned  a 
comer  and  stopped  the  van,  whereat  the 
calves,  thinking  it  meant  milk  and  a  suck 
at  his  hands,  began  to  bleat.  But  he  was 
not  thinking  at  that  moment  of  the  calves. 
He  saw  l>efore  him  the  cob  cottage,  the 
Itmewashed  walls  gleaming  white  in  the 
sun,  and  before  the  door  stood  Mrs.  Cable 
with  little  Bessie  in  her  arms,  and  about 
her  the  rest,  looking  down  the  road  with 
eager  eyes. 
What  a  cry  of  delight  when  their  father 


appeared  with  his  van  and  cob!  Little 
Bessie  struggled  in  her  grandmother's 
arms  and  clapped  her  hands ;  and  Mary, 
his  dear  Mary,  came  to  him  with  ex- 
panded arms,  scudding  along  like  a  sea- 
gull, and  dived  into  ner  father's  arras, 
clung  about  his  neck  and  heart,  and  buried 
her  face  in  his.  Never  would  he  forget 
that  moment,  that  spasm  of  pride,  that 
rapturous  leap  of  his  heart  in  his  breast 
as  he  saw  her  coming  on,  and  shouted: 
"  No  1  —  not  in  Somersetshire,  not  anv- 
where,  is  there  such  another  little  Mary  !** 

What  a  happy  evening  that  was,  with 
his  children  clustering  round  the  calves, 
dipping  their  hands  in  the  milk  and  laugh- 
ing, but  first  shrinking  at  the  mouths  of 
the  young  creatures  sucking  their  hands  ! 
Little  Bessie  must  pat  the  calves,  and  she 
quite  fell  in  love  with  a  young  dappled 
Guernsey.  What  a  pleasant  supper  when 
they  all  sat  round  the  table,  but  not  before 
there  had  been  a  slight  scuffle  wbich 
should  sit  beside  their  Kither  1  Was  there 
ever  so  dainty  a  dish  served  up  at  Han- 
ford  Hall  whilst  Richard  dined  there,  as 
that  great  bowl  of  potatoes  and  turnips 
that  now  steamed  in  the  midst  of  the  table 
round  which  the  bright  and  happy  faces 
smiled  and  shone?  Then,  when  supper 
was  over,  came  the  trying-on  of  the  new 
shoes ;  and  each  in  turn  sat  on  her  grand- 
mother's lap,  whilst  Richard  knelt  on  the 
slate  floor  and  fitted  the  covers  on  to  the 
dear  little  feet  he  loved  so  well.  For  Bes- 
sie there  was  a  pair  of  glazed  patent  leather 
that  shone  like  sticking-plaster,  and  they 
had  rosettes  with  steel  buckles  and  beajs 
over  the  instep.  Bessie  laughed  and 
danced  in  her  grandmother's  arms,  and 
then  cried  to  be  held  by  her  dada;  and 
clung  fast  to  him,  and  would  not  be  pat 
down  or  go  to  bed  till  he  undertook  to 
undress  her,  wash  her,  comb  her  hair, 
hear  her  prayers,  and  sit  by  her  till  she 
fell  asleep. 

The  happiness  was  of  short  duration. 
Next  morning,  Richard  went  farther  with 
his  van  and  cob  and  calves,  to  tlie  Magpie, 
to  give  an  account  to  Jacob  Corye  of  what 
he  had  done,  how  he  had  succeeded,  and 
what  he  proposed  to  do. 

*'  There,  now,"  said  the  landlord  of  the 
Magpie,  when  he  heard  the  results  and  saw 
his  money.  'M  be  glad,  I  be,  to  handle 
the  cash ;  but  I  be  main  better  pleased  to 
know  that  what  some  say  are  the  mam>ts 
in  my  head  have  turned  into  buttenSies, 
and  not  blue-bottles." 

After  that,  of  course  a  second  venture 
was  agreed  upon.  Richard  was  to  remain 
a  weeK  at  home,  make  what  amngementi 
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he  thought  necessary  for  the  children,  and 
then  start  again  on  the  road  by  Launces- 
ton  to  Exeter,  driving  young  cattle  before 
him.  He  was  now  eager  to  be  gone.  Not 
that  he  desired  to  be  away  from  his  fam- 
ily, but  that  his  ambition  was  fired.  He 
was  resolved  at  no  very  distant  date  to 
secure  Summerleaze,  and  build  thereon 
the  house  which  he  had  seen  in  a  dream, 
and  which  he  had  declared  to  Tregurtha 
he  intended  to  build.  How  many  times 
had  wild  ambitions  and  vague  aspirations 
rushed  through  his  head,  and  found  ex- 
pression on  his  lips,  and  nothing  had 
come  of  them  I  One  night  a  dream  had 
passed  before  his  sleeping  eyes,  a  jumble 
of  impossibilities,  it  might  be  thought, 
and  now  that  dream  promised  to  realize 
itself. 

Throughout  the  week  he  was  at  home, 
Richard  was  silent  concerning  one  mat- 
ter. He  was  ready  to  talk  to  his  little 
ones  about  what  he  had  seen  —  concern- 
ing the  children  of  Mrs.  Stokes,  the  whirl- 
igig he  had  come  across  at  Okehampton, 
and  the  grand  cathedral  at  Exeter,  and  the 
piebald  horses  of  a  circus  that  had  passed 
him  on  the  road,  and  the  militia  reviewed 
at  Wells,  and  the  hot  springs  with  foul 
smell  at  Bath ;  and  he  had  told  his  moth- 
er of  his  difficulties  and  of  his  successes, 
of  his  mistakes  and  of  his  gained  expe- 
riences, of  his  prospects  for  the  future, 
of  the  certainty  of  his  insuring  a  small 
fortune  ;  but  he  said  not  a  word  about  the 
discovery  he  had  made  at  Bewdley.  Nev- 
ertheless, that  discovery  troubled  his 
mind  and  kept  him  wakeful  at  nis;ht.  It 
was  a  discovery  that  perplexed  him  be- 
yond power  of  setting  to  rights.  Why 
was  Josephine  in  service?  If  in  service, 
bow  came  she  to  be  singing  and  playing 
in  the  drawing-room  that  night  ?  He  knew 
so  much  of  Sie  ways  of  good  houses  as 
this,  that  a  lady^s  maid  is  not  expected  to 
sit  down  to  the  piano  in  the  room  with  her 
mistress.  He  also  knew  so  much  of  Jose- 
phine as  this,  that  for  her  to  associate  with 
such  creatures  as  Mr.  Polkinghorn  would 
be  unendurable.  He  thought  of  his  own 
Polly ;  perhaps  the  maids  at  Bewdley  were 
like  her.  Polly  was  a  good  girl,  fond  of 
tKTork,  and  fond  also  of  finery  when  she 
could  get  it.  Polly  had  not  been  blessed 
by  heaven  with  much  mind,  and  what  little 
mind  she  had  was  uncultivated.  She 
could  read,  but  read  only  trash  —  police 
Intelligence  and  novels.  She  could  write, 
but  not  spell.  She  could  talk,  but  not  of 
anything  beyond  village  gossip.  Could 
Josephine  have  borne  the  daily  society  of 
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Polly,  could  she  breathe  in  such  an  atmo- 
sphere of  vulgar  interests?  * 

Either  Josephine  was  very  much  other 
than  what  he  had  supposecf,  or  she  was 
now  completely  out  of  her  proper  element, 
and  suffering  accordingly.  It  was  possi- 
ble that  her  pride,  her  headlong  self-will, 
coupled  with  pride,  had  made  her  throw 
up  all  the  advantages  she  had  got  bv  the 
will  of  Gabriel  Gotham.  Richara  rec- 
ollected now  that  she  had  told  him  her 
mother's  fortune,  which  ought  to  have 
come  to  her,  had  been  mismanaged  and 
lost.  It  was  by  no  means  impossible  that 
Mr.  Cornellis,  for  whom  Richard  enter- 
tained the  greatest  aversion,  might  have 
met  with  a  reverse  and  be  ruined.  Then, 
how  was  it  that  Josephine,  being  so  close 
a  friend  of  the  Sellwoods,  w^as  allowed  by 
them  to  drop  into  a  menial  situation? 
They  were  well  off,  always  ready  to  do 
what  was  kind,  and  be  helpful  to  those  in 
distress.  Yet  it  was  the  Sellwoods  who, 
according  to  Mr.  Polkinghorn,  had  recom- 
mended Josephine  to  her  present  place. 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  her,"  mused 
Richard.  "It  would  be  painful  to  me  — 
but  for  all  that,  I  wish  I  had  seen  her ;  and 
when  I  go  back  again  to  Bewdley,  I  must 
try  to  see  her  without  letting  her  see  me. 
Vd  like  to  know  how  she  bears  the 
change.  I'd  like  to  see  how  she  looks  — 
as  a  servant."  He  laughed.  "  And  to  be 
considered  a  low  lot !  " 

Dicky  Cable  did  not  go  near  Bath  on 
his  second  expedition ;  he  went  into  an- 
other part  of  Somerset.  He  was  away 
for  some  time.  After  this,  he  was  able 
to  stand  unsupported  by  Jacob  Corye. 
He  became  a  cattle-jobber  on  his  own  bot- 
tom ;  but  he  always  dealt  for  Corye  whilst 
dealing  for  himself,  and  to  Corye  he  al- 
ways gave  double  profits,  for  it  was  the 
landlord  of  the  Magpie  who  had  put  the 
plum  into  his  mouth.  He  began  to  turn 
over  money  very  fast  He  had  a  good 
deal  of  expense  on  his  journeys ;  he  had 
to  lodge  himself  and  his  horse,  and  feed 
his  young  stock,  and  give  skimmed  milk  to 
his  calves;  and  the  railway  carriage  ran 
away  with  money;  and  the  seven  little 
mouths  at  home  cost  more  every  day,  for 
appetites  grew  with  their  bodies,  and  their 
clothing  and  shoeing  cost  more  also. 
Nevertheless,  Cable  put  away  money. 

But  we  are  looking  too  far  ahead.  He 
had  not  started  on  his  own  foundation 
when  Christmas  came ;  he  did  so  with  the 
New  Year. 

The  opinions  of  the  St.  Kerian  people 
underwent   a    change    respecting    him. 
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Some  were  glad  at  the  improvement  in  his 
circumstances;  but  others  begrudged  it 
Most  wondered  that  he  should  have  done 
what  was  now  obvious  to  all ;  they  were 
uneasy  at  his  having  got  his  feet  on  Luck's 
road,  when  there  were  so  many  worthier 
men,  such  as  themselves,  who  wandered  in 
Poverty  Lane,  Now,  those  who  formerly 
had  not  noticed  him,  nodded  when  he 
passed ;  and  those  who  in  former  days  had 
nodded,  shook  hands ;  and  those  who  had 
in  the  time  when  he  broke  stones  shaken 
hands,  now  asked  him  to  lend  them  money, 
which  was  the  greatest  mark  of .  esteem 
they  could  show  him.  The  St.  Kerian 
folk  were  in  that  transition  mood  in  which 
it  would  take  very  little  on  his  part  to 
bring  them  into  the  most  cordial  relation- 
ship, and  make  them  foreet  that  on  one 
side  he  was  not  a  true-blooded  Cornish- 
man.  The  women  were  specially  dis- 
posed in  his  favor,  because  he  had  proved 
himself  so  tender  and  true  a  father  to  his 
orphan  girls ;  and  some  were  most  espe- 
cially so  disposed  because  they  considered 
him  to  be  a  widower.  But  Richard  Cable 
took  no  notice  of  the  revolution.  He 
called  at  none  of  the  houses  of  the  vil- 
lagers ;  he  scarcely  spoke  to  those  whom 
he  passed ;  he  returned  their  salutations 
without  cordiality ;  and  he  never  went  to 
the  public-house,  which  was  the  more  to 
be  marvelled  at,  because,  whilst  from 
home,  he  lived  entirely  in  taverns.  Per- 
haps that  was  why  he  cared  for  none  when 
at  St.  Kerian,  and  spent  all  his  available 
time  in  his  cob  cottage  among  his  seven 
little  maids. 

Christmas  came  —  the  second  since 
Richard  Cable  and  his  family  had  been  at 
St.  Kerian.  The  first  saw  him  in  great 
poverty,  without  prospect  of  betterment; 
the  second  shone  on  him  with  a  future 
opening  before  him;  but  it  did  not  find 
him,  for  all  that,  with  a  more  softened  and 
Christmas-like  spirit.  He  arrived  at  home 
on  the  eve. 

Over  the  great  fire  that  burned  on  what 
is  locally  termed  the  "  heath-grate  "  hung 
a  caldron,  in  which  was  boiling  the  plum- 
pudding  for  the  morrow.  Cable  sat  in 
the  armchair  by  the  fire,  with  litde  Bessie 
on  one  knee,  and  Susie  on  the  other,  with 
Lettice  standing  in  the  chair  behind  him, 
scrambling  up  his  back,  and  the  four  other 
children  sitting  on  their  stools  in  a  semi- 
circle round  the  fire.  They  were  in  neat 
stuff  frocks,  with  clean  wnite  pinafores 
over  them.  The  father  was  full  of  joy  and 
fun,  when  a  tap  came  at  the  door,  and 
some  neighbors  entered  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  return  and  to  hear  the  news. 


They  stood  before  the  fire,  thrusting  the 
little  girls  aside,  talking,  asking  questions, 
hinting;  pretty  broadly  their  desire  to  know 
how  his  a£Eairs  went  —  well-intentioned 
visitors,  with  kindly-meant  inquiries,  but 
vexing  to  Cable,  who  did  not  care  to  be 
disturbed.  He  answered  shortly,  with 
gravity;  he  showed  no  pleasure  at  the 
visit;  he  put  aside  their  questions  un- 
answered. He  did  not  ask  the  intruders 
to  be  seated  and  take  a  pipe;  so  that, 
after  a  few  minutes,  somewhat  discon- 
certed, they  retired.  An  opportunity  for 
conciliation  had  been  ofiEered,  and  rejected. 

Richard  Cable  had  never  cared  for  the 
society  of  his  fellow-men,  even  in  the  old 
days,  but  then  he  had  not  shunned  it. 
Now  that  he  had  entered  on  a  business 
which  took  him  among  men,  he  valued 
his  privacy  more  than  tormerly.  He  was 
not  at  home  for  very  long,  and  whilst 
there,  he  desired  to  be  left  alone  with  his 
precious  ones.  The  St.  Kerian  ^ople 
were  not  travellers;  they  remained  sta- 
tionary where  their  fathers  had  stood,  and 
their  grandfathers  before  them.  Richard 
Cable  had  become  a  rolling  stone,  after 
having  fallen  among  them  with  every 
promise  of  becoming  a  fixture.  The  prov- 
erb says  that  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss ;  but  the  St.  Kerian  stones  collected 
very  little,  and  Cable  at  every  roll  came 
back  with  the  gold  moss  clinging  to  him. 
A  rolling  stone  he  was,  stony  to  all  he 
encountered,  hard,  unyielding;  but  with 
his  centre  of  gravity  never  displaced,  al- 
ways drawing  him  towards  the  cob  cot- 
tage ;  and  when  he  was  there,  there  was 
nothing  stony  about  him,  there  he  was 
soft,  soft  as  moss. 

Scarce  had  the  visitors  g^one,  when  an- 
other rap  came  at  the  door,  and  before  be 
had  called  to  enter,  the  door  fiew  open, 
and  in   danced   several   mummers.     St. 
George,  with  a  tin  pot  and  a  cock's  feather 
for  helmet  and  plume,  and  a  fishpan  lid 
for  shield,  and  a  red  shawl  for  mantle :  the 
dragon  of  pasteboard,  overlaid  with  tinfoiL 
King  Herod  with  a  gold-paper  crown  and 
corked  moustache  and  beard.    Beelzebub 
with  a  black  sweep's  suit,  and  complexion 
to  match.    Some  of  the  smallest  of  the 
children  began  to  cry —  Bessie  and  Susie* 
who  were  on  his  knees;  Lettice  stood 
behind  him,  peering  over  his  shoulder, 
feeling  herself  safe  behind  such  a  bul- 
wark;  but  the  others  laughed,  jumped 
about  like  kids,  and  clapped  their  hands. 
Cable  would  have  driven  the  mummers 
out ;  he  threatened  them ;  but  Mary  aiKl 
Martha  interposed  and  entreated  him  to 
let  them  see  the  show.    Then  ensued  the 
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old-fashioned  masque  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon,  in  doggerel  rhyme.  The 
mummers  were  all  boys,  and  they  had 
learned  the  traditional  play  by  neart. 
They  recited  their  parts  without  much 
animation  and  action,  as  though  saying 
their  collects  in  Sunday  school.  It  was 
dull  fun  to  Cable;  but  it  delighted  the 
little  maidens,  their  delieht  reaching  its 
climax  when  Mary  cried  out :  **  On  I  I 
know  who  St.  George  is !  You  are  Wal- 
ter Penrose,"  Thereat  St.  George  inter- 
rupted the  performance  to  pull  a  huge, 
red-streaked  apple,  a  quarendon,  out  of  his 
trousers  pocket,  and  present  it  to  Mary 
with  a  bow  and  a  laugh  :  "  And  this  is  St. 
George's  Christmas  present  to  little  Mary 
Cable." 

Then  the  demon  brandished  his  club. 
made  of  sacking,  enclosing  hay,  and,  bank- 
ing the  performers  with  it  right  and  left, 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice  :  — 

Up  and  Cometh  Beelzebub, 

And  knocketh  them  all  down  with  his  club. 

Whereupon  the  mummers  danced  out  of 
the  door.  Then  Richard  Cable  stood  up, 
put  down  Bessie  and  Susie,  shook  off 
Lettice,  and  went  to  the  door  and  put  the 
bolt  across  it  and  turned  the  lock. 

••  O  father ! "  cried  Mary,  "  wasn't  that 
kind  of  Walter?  He  is  so  good !  He  al- 
ways gives  me  sugarplums  whenever  I 
see  him." 

**  My  dear  Marv,"  said  her  father,  "  I 
object  to  you  receiving  any  presents  from 

any  St.  Kerian  people.     Walter Is 

he  the  blacksmith's  son?  Well,  the  time 
will  come  when  you  will  hold  up  your 
head  too  high  to  take  apples  from  and 
play  with  the  sons  of  common  village 
blacksmiths.    Throw  that  apple  away ! " 

•*  O  father !  "  cried  all  the  little  giris 
together. 

"  Don't  say  that,"  pleaded  Mary,  "  Take 
out  your  knife,  father,  and  cut  the  apple 
into  seven." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  moodily ;  "  this 
time,  but  this  only.  Let  it  be  the  last ; 
and  understand,  Mary,  that  you  take  noth- 
ing again  from  Walter  Penrose  or  from 
any  other  St.  Kerian  child." 

"  But,  papa,"  said  little  Mary,  "Walter 
is  so  kind,  and  when  we  get  old,  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  his  little  wife." 

'*  Never,"  said  Cable  angrily  —  "  never," 

Then,  all  at  once,  outside  burst  forth 
the  song  of  the  Christmas  carollers  :  — 

Hark  I  the  herald  angels  sing 
Glory  to  the  new-born  King, 
Peace  on  earth,  and  mercy  mild, 
God  and  sinners  reconciled. 


But  Richard  Cable  did  not  open  the 
door  and  look  forth,  and  wish  the  singers 
a  ^lad  NoSl,  and  offer  them  plumcake  and 
a  jug  of  cider.  In  all  his  children's  eyes 
lookmg  at  him  was  trembling  entreaty, 
but  he  heeded  it  not.  He  sat  by  the  fire, 
looking  gloomily  into  it. 

Then  the  seven  little  girls  raised  their 
voices  and  sang  inside  the  cottage,  along 
with  the  choir  without :  — 

Joyful,  all  ye  nations  rise, 
Jom  the  triumph  of  the  skies ; 
With  the  angelic  host  proclaim, 
''  Christ  is  bom  in  Bethlehem." 

"My  children  sing  better  than  the 
trained  choristers  outside,"  said  Cable  to 
himself.  He  sat  motionless,  though  the 
carollers  waited  without  for  their  Christ- 
mas greeting.  They  did  not  get  it.  The 
rolling  stone  was  stone  indeed;  and  the 
more  it  rolled,  and  the  more  the  prospect 
of  gathering  gold  moss  opened  before  it, 
the  more  flinty  it  became. 

Then  the  choir  went  away;  and  the 
hushed  children  and  their  silent  father 
heard  the  singers  carolling  before  another 
house  half  a  mile  away.  The  music  came 
to  them  faint  and  sad.  There  was  no 
peace,  no  mercy  mild  and  reconciliation 
in  the  heart  of  Richard  Cable  that  Christ- 
mas eve. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 
MISS   OTTERBOURNE. 

Josephine's  position  in  Bewdley  Manor 
had  gone  through  a  change,  a  change  ad- 
vantageous in  one  way,  but  bringing  with 
it  great  vexations. 

Miss  Otterbourne  was  a  small  old  lady, 
of  delicate  bones  and  mind,  of  small  ideas 
and  petty  interests.  She  lived  in  her 
great  house  without  a  companion,  made 
calls  in  her  grand  carriage  when  the  coach- 
man allowed  her  to  use  the  fat  horses, 
pottered  in  her  conservatories  about  her 
flowers,  and  picked  them  only  when  suf- 
fered to  do  so  by  the  head  gardener.  She 
kept  a  great  many  servants,  and  was  badly 
served  by  them.  She  spent  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  had  little  pleasure  out  of  it. 
Josephine  was  shocked  to  see  how  the  old 
lady  was  pillaged  by  all  her  attendants. 
She  kept  cows,  and  bought  her  butter; 
poultry,  and  purchased    her   eggs;    had 

famekeepers,  but  ate  very  litfle  game, 
ler  pheasants  cost  her  about  their  weight 
in  silver.  She  grew  grapes  and  apricots 
and  nectarines  and  peaches,  which  the 
gardener  sold  in  Bath,  and  put  the  money 
into  his  own  pocket.     Her  porcelain  was 
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broken,  and  had  to  be  replaced  inces- 
santly, because  the  china  shopkeeper 
tipped  the  breakers  for  every  breakage. 
Every  tradesman  who  attended  the  house 
put  money  into  the  servants*  pockets,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  made  work 
for  artisans  there.  Every  shopkeeper 
who  dealt  with  the  house  gave  a  percent- 
age to  the  servants  to  encourage  waste. 
Coal-wagons  were  incessantly  bringing 
their  loads  to  the  house,  which  apparently 
consumed  as  much  as  a  glass-furnace ;  but 
the  coal-cellar  door  was  left  always  open 
for  all  the  cottagers  to  supply  themselves 
from  it,  and  a  sack  was  deposited  every 
turn  of  the  wagon  at  the  gardener's,  or 
the  gamekeeper's,  or  at  the  lodge,  or  at 
the  coachman's,  or  at  the  house  of  the 
mother  of  the  boy  who  cleaned  the  knives. 
The  gardener  was  annually  carrying  off 
prizes  at  flower-shows ;  but  the  green- 
houses were  never  properly  stocked,  and 
fresh  supplies,  enough  to  fill  every  stage, 
had  to  be  ordered  from  the  nurserymen 
every  autumn  and  spring.  Fifteen  hogs- 
heads of  ale  were  got  ria  of  in  that  house 
in  the  twelve  months  by  a  household 
of  teetotalers;  the  wine-cellar  needed  the 
laying-down  of  expensive  wines  every 
year,  although  Miss  Otterbourne  no  longer 
gave  dinner-parties.  A  milliner  and  her 
assistant  from  Bath  were  engaged  in 
Bewdley  House  half  their  time,  yet  Miss 
Otterbourne  had  only  two  new  gowns  in 
the  year.  Bewick's  "  British  Birds  "and 
"Fishes"  and  "Quadrupeds"  deserted 
the  shelves  of  the  library,  as  if  they  were 
leaving  the  ark  of  Noah,  and  turned  up 
in  a  second-hand  bookseller's  at  Bath. 
Valuable  pieces  of  old  Worcester  china, 
fine  Chelsea  figures,  unaccountably  got 
mislaid;  but  certain  dealers  in  London 
would  have  been  happy  to  sell  them  back 
to  the  good  lady. 

"  My  servants,"  said  Miss  Otterbourne, 
"are  perfectly  trusty.  I  have  left  my 
purse  about;  I  have  allowed  coppers  to 
remain  on  ray  chimney-piece,  ana  I  have 
never  lost  a  farthing." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  conscience 
of  many  domestic  servants  draws  a  line  at 
money.  It  is  most  rare  to  find  one  who 
will  purloin  a  coin;  but  beyond  that  line, 
in  far  too  many  cases,  all  scruple  ceases. 

Josephine  soon  discovered  how  her  mis- 
tress was  being  plundered.  The  house- 
keeper winked  at  the  petty  robberies ;  she 
shut  her  eyes  to  a  good  deal  more  that 
filled  Josephine  with  horror  and  disgust. 
John  Thomas  Polkinghorn  was  vain  and 
foolish,  but  he  was  not  vicious.  Among 
the  many  men  attached  to  the  house  in 
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one  capacity  or  another,  he  was  the  most 
respectable ;  but  the  old  butler,  Vickary, 
on  whom  Miss  Otterbourne  chiefly  relied 
as  a  trusty  servant  who  had  the  interests 
of  the  family  at  heart,  was  a  prime  source 
of  evil  in  tlie  place.  Josephine  made  him 
keep  his  distance.  She  behaved  towards 
him  with  such  proud  reserve  and  scarce 
veiled  abhorrence,  that  he  scowled  at  her 
and  prophesied  her  speedy  dismissal. 
The  other  servants,  all  cringing  to  the 
butler,  took  his  tone,  and  behaved  to  Jose- 
phine with  insolence,  at  least  in  his  pres- 
ence. Yet,  behind  his  back,  they  were 
ready  to  speak  to  her  with  kindness  and 
show  her  little  attentions.  They  let  her 
understand  that  they  groaned  under  his 
tyranny,  but  were  too  timorous  to  revolt 
The  house  was,  moreover,  too  good  to  be 
left,  except  for  some  extraordinary  chance 
of  betterment;  and  servants  who  came 
there  well  -  intentioned,  gradually  swal- 
lowed their  scruples  and  sank  to  tne  gen- 
eral level. 

That  Josephine  was  not  more  with  them 
was  due  to  the  forethought  of  Mrs.  Sell- 
wood,  who  wrote  confidentially  to  her 
sister  to  tell  h^r  that  Josephine  had  known 
better  days,  was  well  educated,  and  by 
birth  a  lady,  forced  by  circumstances  she 
was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose,  to  go  into 
menial  service.  Miss  Otterbourne  was 
the  kindest-hearted  of  old  maids,  a  gen- 
erally kind-hearted  race,  but  she  was 
weak.  She  had  fallen  a  prey  to  several 
unscrupulous  ladies'  maids  in  succession. 
Girls  well  recommended  had  come  to  her, 
and  the  general  bad  tone  of  the  house  had 
lowered  them ;  she  herself  had  contributed 
to  their  deterioration  by  ill-judged  kind- 
ness, by  making  of  them  confidants,  and 
almost  friends.  She  had  trusted  them, 
when  they  were  neither  by  education  nor 
character  worthy  to  be  trusted.  They  had 
abused  her  kindness.  One  after  another 
had  taken  to  drink.  Miss  Otterbourne 
would  not  believe  it ;  she  supposed  poor 
Jane  or  Marianne  or  Emily  was  subject  to 
^ts,  or  had  a  weak  heart ;  and  Mrs.  Sell- 
wood  had  sometimes  to  come  down  from 
Essex  to  rout  a  disagreeable  and  disrepu- 
table companion  from  her  sister's  house. 
The  old  lady,  perhaps  feeling  her  loneli- 
ness, and  with  her  heart  craving  for  love, 
was  so  liable  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
her  servants,  that  Mrs.  Sellwoodwas  glad 
to  be  able  to  assist  Josephine  and  her  own 
sister  at  once,  to  put  the  former  with  one 
who  would  be  kind  to  her,  and  to  give 
the  latter  a  companion  who  was  perfectly 
reliable. 

Miss  Otterbourne  at   once  perceived 
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that  her  new  attendant  was  what  her  sis- 
ter had  described  her — a  lady,  and  with 
her  natural  kindness  did  what  lay  in  her 
power  to  soften  to  her  the  hardship  of 
ner  lot. 

On  the  morning  after  her  arrival  at 
Bewdley,  Josephine  rose  with  a  weight  on 
her  heart.  She  had  not  slept  well.  She 
was  pale,  and  her  eyes  looked  large  and 
sad  when  she  appeared  before  Miss  Otter- 
bourne  to  assist  her  in  dressing.  The  old 
lady  spoke  gently  to  her.  She  told  her 
that  she  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Sell  wood 
that  Josephine  had  met  with  troubles 
which  had  forced  her  into  a  situation  for 
which  she  was  not  born,  and  assured  her 
that  she  would  be  a  good  mistress  to  her, 
and  not  exact  from  her  more  than  what 
was  really  needed. 

**  My  servants  are  all  so  honest  and  so 
respectable,  and  so  devoted  to  me,  that  I 
am  sure  you  will  like  them.  They  never 
give  me  any  trouble,  and  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  the  entire  parish.  But  as  you 
belong  by  birth  to  a  superior  class,  you 
will  not  mix  with  them  much.  I  shall  ex- 
pect you  to  be  chieflv  about  my  person, 
and  when  not  engagea  in  dressing  me,  to 
attend  to  mv  wardrobe.  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  coula  read  to  me  in  the  evenings. 
I  cannot  use  my  eyes  by  lamplight,  at 
least  not  much ;  and  the  evenings  are 
tedious  to  me.  I  play  patience,  but  one 
tires  in  time  even  of  patience.^* 

Later  on.  Miss  Otterbourne  made  over- 
tures to  get  into  Josephine's  confidence, 
but  without  avail.  Josephine's  secret  was 
not  one  she  cared  to  share.  She  soon 
fell  into  her  work ;  it  was  not  difficult,  and 
the  old  lady  was  not  exacting.  She  felt 
how  considerate  towards  her  Miss  Otter- 
bourne  was,  and  she  was  grateful  for  it, 
but  not  inclined  to  open  her  heart  to  her. 
Miss  Otterbourne  was  not  one  who  could 
understand  her  course  of  conduct  or  ap- 
preciate her  motives. 

The  monotonous  life  that  Josephine  was 
now  leading,  the  constant  restraint,  the 
necessity  for  reserve,  the  tediousness  of 
listening  to  the  weak  talk  of  the  old  lady, 
and  the  repugnance  she  felt  for  the  society 
of  her  fellow-servants,  were  almost  more 
than  Josephine  could  bear,  and  only  her 
strong  resolution  to  e^o  through  with  what 
she  had  undertaken  kept  her  at  Bewdley. 
As  she  began  to  see  how  completely  Miss 
Otterbourne  was  deceived  in  her  servants, 
how  she  was  cheated,  and  what  a  demoral- 
izing influence  in  the  place  the  trustv  but- 
ler was,  she  became  uneasy  in  mincf ;  she 
did  not  like  to  allow  her  mistress  to  con- 
tinue in  her  delusion,  and  yet  she  was 


averse  from  telling  tales  of  her  fellow- 
domestics. 

The  liking  which  Miss  Otterbourne 
showed  for  her  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
female  servants  and  the  suspicion  of  Mr. 
Vickary.  This  latter  saw  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  influence  Josephine  and 
get  her  under  his  power.  He  was  irri- 
tated at  the  contempt  she  showed  him, 
and  aware  that  she  saw  through  and  mis- 
trusted him.  He  also  saw  that  she  was 
acquiring  a  preponderating  influence  over 
the  mistress,  which  threatened  his  su- 
premacy. 

Josephine  had  more  to  think  about  than 
her  own  past  troubles ;  but,  unfortunately, 
those  concerns  which  now  occupied  her 
thoughts  were  in  themselves  troubles. 
She  missed  her  old  freedom ;  she  was  shy 
of  asking^  a  favor  of  Miss  Otterbourne,  or 
she  would  have  entreated  to  be  given  a 
bedroom  to  herself.  The  old  lady  did  not 
know  that  she  had  not  one  ;  the  domestic 
arrangements  were  left  to  the  housekeeper, 
and  those  maids  were  given  separate 
rooms  who  stood  highest  in  her  favor. 
At  night,  Josephine  hardly  enjoyed  re- 
freshing sleep ;  she  was  not  so  much  tired 
out  with  her  work  as  fagged ;  her  nerves 
were  overwrought,  not  her  muscles.  What 
would  she  not  now  have  given  for  a  row 
on  the  sea  or  a  stroll  by  herself  in  the 
garden!  Sometimes  the  oppressiveness 
of  her  life  threatened  to  drive  her  mad, 
and  she  made  efforts  to  think  of  the  sea, 
the  gulls,  the  passing  ships,  to  give  breath 
and  space  to  her  mind,  that  was  becoming 
cramped  in  Bewdley  life. 

While  she  read  in  the  evenings  to  Miss 
Otterbourne,  her  mind  was  absent,  for  the 
books  which  the  old  lady  selected  were 
uninteresting  to  Josephine.  She,  like 
Aunt  Judith,  was  a  veal-eater,  and  must 
have  her  mental  diet  devoid  of  the  blood 
of  ideas  and  the  firmness  of  intellectual 

frowth.  Josephine  had  been  so  indepen- 
ent  hitherto,  that  the  constraint  of  hav- 
ing in  all  things  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
another,  to  hear  ineptitudes  without  reply- 
i^^i  t<>  go  through  a  mechanical  round  of 
duties  that  led  to  nothing,  were  an  espe- 
cial trial  to  her.  But  she  had  the  clear 
sense  to  see  that  it  was  a  schooling  she 
needed ;  she  was  learning  self-restraint. 

One  evening  the  old  lady  was  tired  of 
the  reading,  did  not  care  for  patience,  and, 
as  she  had  a  little  of  the  fretfulness  in- 
duced by  nettle  rash  still  about  her,  she 
began  to  grumble  at  never  being  able  to 
hear  a  bit  of  music.  With  diffidence,  and 
yet  eagerness,  Josephine  volunteered  to 
play  and  sing.    She  was  diffident,  because 
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she  did  not  know  how  her  mistress  would 
take  the  offer;  she  was  eager,  because 
she  had  not  touched  the  piano  since  she 
left  Hanford,  and  her  soul  was  one  that 
hungered  and  thirsted  for  rausic,  a  soul 
that  could  only  find  its  full  expression  in 
pain  or  pleasure  through  music.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  Richard  Cable  heard  her 
sing  on  the  night  he  was  lingering  under 
the  trees  of  the  park. 

The  little  old  lady  was  not  without  that 
atmosphere  of  romance  hanging  about  her 
heart  that  enlarged  and  transformed  com- 
mon objects  and  gave'  them  ephemeral 
and  fantastic  values  and  shapes.  She 
thought  about  what  Mrs.  Sellwood  had 
told  tier  of  X^sephine,  and  as  she  had 
taken  a  great  'fancy  for  Josephine,  she 
wanted  to  learn  more.  She  wrote  for  par- 
ticulars to  her  sister,  but  unsuccessfully, 
and  every  attempt  to  wrest  her  story  from 
the  girl  equally  failed.  As  she  had  so 
few  facts  on  which  to  build,  she  fell 
back  on  conjecture,  and  speedilv  came  to 
treat  her  conjectures  as  assured  realities. 
There  could  be  no  question  that  Josephine 
was  a  lady,  the  child  of  gentlefolks,  who 
had  been  suddenly  ruined  —  so  she  sup- 
posed —  by  the  failure  of  the  great  Coast 
of  Guinea  Bank,  which  had  recently 
brought  down  so  many  families.  She  was 
an  orphan,  and  had  lost  everything,  and 
she  had  fled  her  old  home  and  its  associa- 
tions owing  to  a  love-affair  with  a  gentle- 
man of  position  to  whom  she  had  been 
engaged,  but  who,  having  no  resources 
himself,  had  broken  off  the  match  on  her 
losing  her  fortune.  Miss  Otterbourne  had 
in  former  days  had  several  offers ;  but  as 
she  never  could  assure  herself  that  the 
suitors  were  not  in  love  with  her  estate 
rather  than  herself,  she  had  refused  them 
all ;  and  now,  in  her  old  age,  had  a  long- 
in<;  for  a  little  romance,  and  a  desti«  to 
take  some  part  in  the  great  concert  of 
love  that  bursts  from  all  creation,  if  she 
were  only  to  play  a  little  feeble  accompa- 
niment to  the  song  of  another.  What  a 
fkltter  it  produces  in  an  old  heart  on  which 
hopes  and  loves  have  flashed  and  flick- 
ered and  died  out  to  white  dust  to  be  able, 
before  the  last  death-chill  falls,  to  assist 
at  the  kindling,  or  to  fan  when  Ifghted,  or 
to  sit  by  and  hearken  to  the  roar  of  a  love- 
fire  I  So  poor  old  Miss  Otterbourne  hav- 
ing made  out  to  her  own  satisfaction  and 
sincere  conviction  that  Josephine  was  in 
love,  and  had  been  badly  treated,  turned 
the  matter  about  in  her  mind,  and  schemed 
whether  it  were  possible  for  her  to  take 
up  the  broken  engac^ement  and  hammer 
and  weld  it  together  again.  How  she 
was  to  do  this,  she  did  not  know.    She 
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did  not  even  know  the  gentleman;  but, 
again,  imagination  went  to  work  and 
showed  her  that  he  was  endeavoring  to 
get  into  a  e^overnment  situation.  Miss 
Otterbourne  knew  and  was  connected  with 
persons  of  position  and  influence,  and 
might  possibly  induce  them  to  get  him  a 
secretaryship  or  a  colonial  appointment. 
The  kind  little  heart  made  its  plans ;  the 
letters  were  thought  out,  and  the  list  of 
those  to  whom  application  was  to  be  made 
was  drawn  up;  all  that  Miss  Otterbourne 
needed  to  know  to  put  all  her  engines  in 
play  was  the  name  and  position  of  the 
man.  But  when  she  approached  the  sub- 
ject, however  delicately,  Josephine  winced, 
changed  color,  trembled,  and  entreated 
permission  to  leave  the  room. 

"There  is  no  help  for  it,"  said  Miss 
Otterbourne  to  herself;  "  I  must  wait  till 
I  have  gained  her  confidence.  Poor  young 
people!  Poor  dear  girl!  She  is  growing 
thin  and  pale  here.  I  can  see  the  change 
in  her.  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick.  It  is  only  hope  deferred,  not  extin- 
guished. I  am  clever  in  these  matters ;  I 
will  make  all  right  in  time." 

Miss  Otterbourne  was  warmly  attached 
to  her  nephew.  Captain  Sellwood,  who 
would  succeed  to  Bewdley  after  her  de- 
cease, when  he  would  assume  by  royal 
license  the  name  and  arms  of  Otterbourne 
in  addition  to  Sellwood.  The  old  lady 
had  much  family  pride  in*  her,  and  loved 
to  talk  of  the  family  greatness,  its  achieve- 
ments and  its  matches  in  the  past.  It 
was  a  sad  thing  that  Cholmondely  Otter- 
bourne, her  brother,  had  died  early,  and 
that  thus  the  direct  male  representation 
ceased.  As  the  old  lady  loved  to  talk, 
and  loved  especially  to  talK  of  her  nephew, 
on  whom  her  ambition  concentrated,  she 
was  not  silent  with  Josephine. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  seen  him,  Cable  ?  " 
she  said.    '*  If  you  know  Mrs.  Sellwood, 
you  have  no  doubt  seen  the  captain.     He 
IS  a  very  fine  man,  and  has  such  splendid 
eyes,   like   those  of  an  ox.     I  wish  he 
would   marry.     I    am  getting   to  be   an 
old  woman,  and  I  want  to  see  the  youQg 
generation    settled,   and    another   rising 
about  it.     I   should  be   happy,  I   think, 
quite  happy,  with  little  grandnephews  and 
nieces,  nephews  especially,  trotting  about 
these   passages,  and   up  and  down  the 
stairs.     I  am  afraid  that  Captain  Sellwood 
must  have  met  with  a  disappointment. 
You  have  not  heard  of  such  a  rumor,  have 
you,  Cahle  ?  " 

"There  ha>  been  no  such  tale.  Miss 
Otterbourne,  as  far  as  I  am  aware." 

**  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  girl  refusing 
I  him,  he  is  so  handsome,  so  dignified,  and 
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has  such  eyes,  such  ox-like  eyes.  If  he 
has  been  refused,  it  must  have  been  by 
some  great  heiress,  who  thinks  overweeo- 
ingly  of  herself ;  or  by  a  duke^s  daughter, 
or  a  baroness  in  her  own  ri^h  t  You  have 
seen  Captain  Sellwood,  f  suppose,  Ca- 
ble ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have  seen  him."  She 
always  spoke  respectfully  to  Miss  Otter- 
bourne,  as  a  servant  to  a  mistress. 

**What  do  you  think  of  him?    Have 

you  ever  seen  his  equal  ?    Except ^" 

The  old  lady  laughed.  '*That  is  not 
quite  a  fair  question;'*  she  assumed  a 
roguish  air.  "  Every  girl  thinks  one  man 
the  ideal  of  what  man  should  be,  but  after 
—  after  that  one,  ch,  Cable  ?  " 

Josephine  hesitated;  then  evaded  the 
answer  by  saying :  '*  I  spoke  the  exact 
truth,  Miss  Otterbourne,  about  there  be- 
ing no  reports  circulating  concerning  Cap- 
tain Sellwood;  but  I  believe  it  is  true, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sellwood  know  it,  that 
he  was  refused." 

"Who  was  she?"  asked  Miss  Otter- 
bourne. 

"A  very  unworthy  person,"  answered 
Josephine. 

That  the  captain  was  certain  to  visit 
Bewdley,  and  that  she  would  have  to  meet 
him  —  she  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant, 
occurred  to  Josephine,  and  made  her  un- 
easy. But  on  further  consideration,  this 
uneasiness  passed  away.  It  was  bred  of 
pride,  and  her  pride  was  much  broken. 
The  prospect  that  he  would  come  to  Bewd- 
ley gave  her  courage  and  hope.  Before  he 
arrived,  he  would  have  been  prepared  to 
see  her  —  his  father  or  mother  would  be 
certain  to  do  that. 

She  thought  a  good  deal  about  him,  as 
Miss  Otterbourne  spoke  of  him  so  fre- 
quently; and  she  trusted  that  his  arrival 
would  relieve  her  from  one  of  her  great 
distresses.  She  could  mention  to  him  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  house.  As  heir 
to  the  estate,  as  the  person  responsible 
next  to  her  mistress,  he  ou^ht  to  be  told 
everything.  Then  he  could  act  as  he  saw 
fit.  She  would  have  fulfilled  her  duty, 
and  the  responsibility  would  rest  on  the 
proper  shoulder.s. 

"  Captain  Sellwood  comes  on  Tuesday," 
said  Miss  Otterbourne  one  dav.  "Tell 
Mrs.  Grundy  to  have  the  blue  room 
ready." 

Josephine  drew  a  long  breath.  "  I  am 
so  glad ! "  she  said.  The  exclamation 
escaped  her  unintentionally.  Miss  Otter- 
bourne looked  surprised,  and  then  an- 
noyed, and  said  no  more  to  her  that  even- 
ing. 
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In  the  collection  of  fables  in  Sanskrit, 
known  as  the  Pafichatantra,  i.^.,  "five 
volumes,"  it  is  said  that  "  he  who  does  not 
go  forth  and  explore  all  the  earth  which  is 
full  of  many  wonderful  things  is  a  well- 
frog  ; "  or  in  the  neatly  versified  rendering 
of  a  modern  scholar,  — 

The  incurious  men  at  home  who  dwell, 
And  foreign  lands  with  all  their  store 
Of  various  wonders,  ne'er  explore, 

Are  simply  frogs  within  a  well. 

Certainly  Dr.  Guillemard  is  no  well-frog ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us  —  one  of  the  most  attractive 
books  of  travel  ever  published  as  a  record 
of  English  exploration  —  has,  Ulysses- 
like, wandered  tar  in  distant  lands,  and  in 
two  handsome  volumes  has  given  us  an 
extremely  interesting  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures and  the  results  of  his  scientific 
investigations. 

Ignotis  errare  locis,  ignota  videre 

Flumina  gaudebat,  studio  minuente  laborem.t 

The  Marchesa,  an  auxiliary  screw 
schooner-yacht  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
tons,  Mr.  C.  T.  Kettle  well  being  captain 
and  owner,  leftCowes  on  January  8,  1882; 
she  visited  Ceylon,  Formosa,  the  Liu-Kiu 
Islands,  Japan,  Hongkong,  the  little-known 
islands  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  and  the 
territory  of  the  North  Borneo  Company. 
Returning  to  Singapore  to  take  in  stores, 
the  March esa  then  proceeded  to  Sumbawa, 
Celebes,  and  other  islands  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  to  New  Guinea;  she 
returned  to  Southampton  on  April  14, 
1884.  Dr.  Guillemard  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  island  of  For- 
mosa, but  a  few  days  only  could  be  spared 
for  a  visit  The  western  half  of  the  island 
is  chiefly  occupied  by  Chinese,  while  the 
eastern  portion  is  inhabited  by  aborigines, 
of  whom  an  old  writer  in  his  "  Account  of 
the  Island  Formosa  "  says  :  "  You  must 
know  that  these  natives  are  very  wild  and 
barbarous,  and  that  a  certain  ship  called 
the  Golden  Lion  being  driven  upon  the 
coast  by  tempest,  they  killed  the  captain 
and  most  of  his  crew."  This  reputation 
the  natives  fully  deserve  to  this  day,  for 
certain  death  awaited  every  one  ship- 
wrecked on  the  eastern  and  southern 
shores  of  the  island  for  many  years,  "  the 

*  The  Cruise  of  the  Afarcheit  to  Kamscka/ka  and 
Nrw  Guinaa;  with  Notices  of  Formosa,  Liu-Kin^ 
and  various  Islands  o/tko  Malay  Archipelago.  By 
F.  H.  H.  GuiLLBMARD,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Cantab.)  In 
two  Tols.    London :  1886. 
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head-hunting  propensities  of  some  of  the 
Formosans  being  as  keen  as  those  of  any 
Dyak."  In  1867  the  United  States  consul 
at  Amoy  concluded  a  treaty  with  Tok-e- 
tok,  the  chief  of  the  southern  tribes,  by 
which  the  latter  engaged  to  protect  any 
stranger  who  might  land,  and  to  permit 
the  erection  of  a  fort  as  a  refuge  for  ship- 
wrecked mariners.  In  1881  a  lighthouse 
was  erected  at  Nan-sha,  the  extreme  south 
of  the  island,  and  this  part  of  Formosa, 
we  are  told,  "  may  now  be  considered  tol- 
erably safe,  but  for  any  one  in  search  of 
adventure  the  east  coast  still  remains 
open.  It  is  more  than  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  results  of  the  explorer^s  ex- 
periences would  ever  be  given  to  the 
world."  The  gorges  and  precipices  on 
the  east  coast  of  Formosa  must  be  ex- 
tremely grand. 

There  are  few  more  stupendous  cliffs  than 
those  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  in  California, 
and  if  any  one  wishes  for  a  sensation  of  height, 
combined  with  others,  to  a  novice,  of  a  less 
pleasing  nature,  he  has  only  to 

hang  half-way  down 
As  one  that  gathers  samphire  —  dreadful  trade 

in  search  of  birds'  eggs  over  the  grand  sea 
wall  of  Hoy  in  the  Orkneys.  I  have  dropped 
my  pebble  over  the  edge  of  the  2,000  feet  of 
perpendicularity  which  the  Penha  d'Aguia,  in 
Madeira,  opposes  to  the  Atlantic  surges,  and 
have  admired  the  glories  of  the  ironbound 
coast  of  Norway,  but  all  these  fade  into 
nothingness  beside  the  giant  precipices  of  For- 
mosa. 

Keelung  and  Tamsui  in  the  north  of  the 
island  are  the  principal  harbors ;  the  for- 
mer town  partly  owes  its  prosperity  to  the 
proximity  of  some  coal  oeds,  which  the 
Chinese  have  for  a  long  time  worked  **  in 
the  most  primitive  fashion ; "  shafts  were 
abandoned  from  ha  vine  become  flooded. 
English  miners  were  imported  in  1876, 
and  si  nee  that  time  the  output  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  as  much  as  five  hun- 
dred tons  per  diem  being  an  estimated 
quantity.  The  country  round  Keelung  is 
charming  in  its  rich  green  dress  of  bam- 
boo groves  and  paddy ;  but  the  odors  of 
the  town,  which  Mr.  Tainter  has  stig- 
matized as  the  ''filthiest  town  in  the  uni- 
verse," are  probably  unrivalled. 

Japan  in  summer  is  unpleasant ;  China  more 
then  occasionally  oversteps  the  limits  of  our 
powers  of  endurance ;  but  for  breadth  and  ex- 
pression, for  solidity,  tone,  and  execution,  the 
perfumes  of  Keelung  must  rank  far  above 
those  of  either.  Here  the  sanitary  ims})ector 
existeth  not,  and  carbolic  is  a  thing  unknown. 
No  respectable  disease  can  complain  of  not 
having  a  fair  field.  By  all  the  laws  that 
modern  science  has  taught  us,  by  all  our  re- 
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searches  in  micro-organisms,  by  every  sacred 
axiom  of  medicine,  we  can  conndently  predict 
the  certain  death  of  every  inhabitant  in  the 
course  of  the  next  two  or  three  days,  although, 
with  the  habitual  caution  of  a  physician,  we 
may  admit  the  possibility  of  one  or  two  of  the 
strongest  lingering  until  the  end  of  the  week. 
But  next  day  everything  is  as  usual,  and  the 
fat  old  gentleman  who  constructs  the  queer 
little  boats  that  in  China  do  duty  foi  coffins, 
does  not  seem  to  be  suffering  from  any  par- 
ticular press  of  business. 

The  island  of  Formosa,  a  third  part  o£ 
which  only  lies  within  the  tropics,  is  about 
two  hundred  and  ten  miles  long  and  sev- 
enty broad.  The  soundings  in  the  For- 
mosa Strait,  which  separates  the  island 
from  the  mainland  of  China  opposite  Foo- 
chow,  show  the  island  to  be  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  submarine  bank 
submerged  to  a  depth  of  not  more  than 
twenty  to  forty  fathoms.  The  eastern 
face  of  the  island,  on  the  contrary*,  abuts 
immediately  upon  a  deep  sea,  soundings 
of  more  than  a  tliousand  fathoms  being 
found  within  a  short  distance  of  its  shores. 
Here,  then,  we  have  *'  the  eastern  limit  of 
the  vast  continent  with  which  at  no  very 
remote  geological  period  the  islands  of 
Borneo  and  Sumatra  were  also  united." 
The  zoology  of  Formosa  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  study  of  the  Formosan 
avi-fauna  "shows  that  this  tendency  to 
Indian  and  Malayan  rather  than  to  Chi- 
nese forms  is  most  striking.'*  In  Formosa 
there  are  forty-three  species  peculiar  to 
the  island  —  an  enormous  number,  as  our 
author  says,  considering  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  coast  is  barely  sixty  miles  dis* 
tant  —  and  of  these  twenty  are  represen- 
tatives of  regions  other  than  the  adjacent 
mainland.  The  same  tendency  is  notice* 
able  among  the  mammals.  These  facts, 
as  the  late  Mr.  Swinhoe  and  the  illustrious 
Mr.  Wallace  have  shown,  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  that 

Formosa  should  be  classed  among  the  recent 
continental  islands,  and  also  that  at  the  time 
of  its  connection  with  the  mainland  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Formosan,  Indian,  and  Malayan 
forms  were  equally  dispersed  throughout  'the 
intervening,  and  at  that  time  undivided,  con- 
tinent.    After  the  separation  of  Formosa  and 
the  Malayan  Islands,  the  altered  geological 
and  climatological  conditions  were  such  as  to 
cause  the  disappearance  of  many  forms  of 
animal  life,  except  in  localities  where  the  re> 
quired  conditions,  such  as  dense  forests  or 
high  mountain  ranges,  still  remained.     The 
immense  number  of  peculiar  species,  however* 
tends  to  show  that  Formosa  must  have  be^ 
come  detached  from  the  mainland  at  some 
tolerably  remote  period,  for  we  know,  from  a 
consideration  of  our  own  as  well  as  of  other 
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islands,  that  the  progress  of  formation  of  a 
species  is  one  of  a  by  no  means  rapid  charac- 
ter. 

There  are  no  active  volcanoes  in  For- 
mosa, but  constant  evidences  of  volcanic 
action  throughout  the  island  show  that  it 
forms  a  link  in  the  great  chain  which  runs 
from  Kamschatka  southward  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  Hot  springs  and  solfata- 
ras  are  found  near  Tamsui,  and  sulphur, 
though  forbidden  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, is  produced  and  exported  to  Hong- 
kong. The  three  or  four  millions  of 
Chinese  that  people  Formosa  eain  their 
living  chiefly  as  cultivators  of  tne  varied 
vegetable  products  of  the  rich  soil.  They 
are  not  a  minmg  people.  The  country 
produces  enormous  quantities  of  rice  in 
the  plains  and  also  sugar ;  in  jute,  indigo, 
tobacco,  tea,  grass  cloth  fibre,  rattans,  and 
rice-paper  so  called,*  a  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on.  The  dense  primeval  for- 
ests of  Formosa  produce  an  almost  inex- 
haustible supply  of  camphor.  The  tree 
which  yields  the  camphor  of  commerce  is 
a  kind  of  laurel  {Camphora  cfficinarum\ 
and  the  Chinese  inhaoitants  of  Formosa 
steadilv  advance  in  their  search  for  this 
valuable  wood,  which  fetches  high  prices 
at  Hongkong  and  other  Chinese  ports, 
but  the  export  of  late  years  has  steadily 
diminished  owin^  to  the  hostility  of  the 
natives,  for  additional  ground  "is   only 

fained  at  the  cost  of  many  a  Chinaman^ 
ead.'*  Formosa,  though  not  strictly  trop- 
ical, is  extremely^  hot ;  the  rainfall  In  the 
north  and  east  is  very  heavy  during  the 

frevalence  of  the  north-eastern  monsoon, 
rom  November  to  the  end  of  April  more 
than  one  hundred  inches  fall  at  Tamsui, 
due  to  the  Kurosiwo,  or  Japanese  current, 
the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  East.  As  the 
monsoon  blows  over  this  heated  water, 
and  comes  in  contact  with  the  great  moun- 
tain ranges  in  the  north  and  centre  of  the 
island,  a  surcharge  of  moisture  is  precip- 
itated, and  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  China 
*'  Formosa  acts  as  a  sort  of  umbrella,''  and 
the  winter  and  spring  in  those  Chinese 
districts  are  a  period  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted  sunshine.      Notwithstanding    its 
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pleasant  European  name,  Formosa,  being 
no  stranger  to  climatic  eccentricities  of 

*  The  sooJled  ric^paper  oted  by  the  Chinese  for 
psihiliog  on  is  the  pith  of  a  plant  of  the  ivy  family,  the 
Aralia  pafiyri/era  of  Sir  William  Hooker.  Dr.  uutl- 
lemard  says  it  is  peculiar  to  Formosa,  and  grows  wild 
in  many  parts  of  the  island  **  It  is  pared  concentri- 
cally by  hand,  and  the  thin  sheets  produced  are  moist- 
ened and  ioined  at  the  edges,  and  finally  pressed  and 
dried,  when  it  is  ready  for  Use  Chinese  artist  to  depict 
anon  it  the  discords  in  red  and  green  he  so  generally 
affects." 
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various  kinds,  does  not  hold  out  any  in- 
ducement as  a  place  of  home  residence ; 
**the  visitor,  unless  he  be  a  naturalist,  will 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  once  expressed 
before  the  Geographical  Society  by  a  dis- 
tinguished traveller,  that  Formosa,  like 
Ireland,  is  a  very  good  country  to  live 
out  of." 

From  Formosa  the  Marchesa  proceeded 
to  the  Liu-Kiu  (Loochoo)  group  of  islands, 
which  lie  two  hundrecl  and  fifty  miles 
£.N  £.  of  Formosa.  These  islands  have 
been  seldom  visited  by  Europeans,  as 
they  lie  far  out  of  the  oeaten  track,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  disinclined  to  permit 
the  exploration  of  their  country.  They 
were  visited  by  Captain  Basil  Hall  in 
1816,  who  gives  the  nrst  detailed  account 
in  later  times,  in  his  '*  Voyage  of  the 
Alceste  and  Lyra ; "  he  describes  the  in- 
habitants as  a  quiet  and  peace-loving  race, 
to  whom  traders,  rum,  guns,  and  other 
implements  of  civilization  are  practically 
unknown,  and  whose  natural  tendencies 
seem  to  be  towards  virtue  rather  than  vice. 
The  vovagers  of  the  Marchesa  were  curi- 
ous to  Know  how  far  the  changes  of  three- 
ouarters  of  a  century  had  served  to  destroy 
the  many  charms  of  the  self-styled  "  nation 
that  observes  propriety;"  and  happily, 
as  Dr.  Guillemara  says,  they  were  not 
doomed  to  be  disenchanted.  Commodore 
Perry,  an  American,  whose  account,  how- 
ever, of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants 
does  not  tally  with  that  given  by  Captain 
Basil  Hall  —  for  he  says  the  people  are 
ignorant,  cunning,  and  insincere  —  visited 
this  group  of  islands  in  1854,  and  spent 
several  months  in  Okinawa-si  ma,  the 
largest  island  of  the  archipelago;  he  es- 
tablished a  treatv  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, in  which  tne  Liu-Kiuans  agreed  to 
show  all  courtesy  to  vessels  sailing  under 
the  American  nag.  These  islands  are 
partially  volcanic,  and  "form  one  of  the 
links  in  tlie  great  plutonic  chain  that 
skirts  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  and, 
passing  southward  through  the  Philip- 
pines and  Moluccas,  joins  the  southern 
and  yet  more  remarkable  belt  which  trav- 
erses Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  islands  to 
the  eastward."  Landing  at  Napha-Kiang 
on  an  excellently  built  pier  in  the  inner 
harbor,  the  voyagers  were  beset  by  crowds 
of  natives  whom  curiosity  had  attracted. 
It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they 
were  able  to  make  way  through  the  dense 
mass  of  humanity  which  surrounded  them, 
but  there  was  **  no  disorder  or  horseplay, 
such  as  would  have  been  the  case  m 
England  ; "  not  a  single  woman  was  visi- 
ble, but  children  perched  on  their  fathers' 
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shoulders  regarded  the  visitors  with  sol- 
emn infantine  wonder  and  quiet  approval. 
The  streets  have  a  most  peculiar  appear- 
ance, for  the  houses  are  built  in  little 
compounds,  separated  from  the  street  and 
from  one  another  by  massive  walls  com- 
posed of  large  blocks  of  coralline  lime- 
stone, eight  to  fourteen  feet  in  height  and 
of  great  thickness,  slopinfi^  outwards  at  the 
base  like  those  of  the  old  feudal  castles  of 
Japan,  and  beautifully  built.  They  seem 
to  be  of  great  antiquitv,  and  the  islanders 
do  not  continue  to  build  them  at  the  pres- 
ent day ;  they  were  originally  constructed 
for  purposes  of  defence.  Every  man^s 
bouse  is  literally  his  castle,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  through  a  narrow  and  easily 
defended  door  in  the  high  wall. 

Within  the  scene  changes,  and  in  a  second 
of  time  one  is  transported  to  another  country. 
The  houses,  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  dark 
brown  with  a^e,  display  tneir  interior  with  the 
inviting  hospitality  so  characteristic  of  Japan. 
The  inmates,  ignorant  of  the  chairs  and  tables 
of  Western  civilization,  recline  peacefully  on 
the  thick  oblong  mats  of  plaited  nce-straw,  and 
play  at  shattering  their  nerves  with  the  con- 
tents of  liliputian  teacups  and  still  more  lilipu- 
tian  pipes.  Outside  is  the  familiar  garden 
that  all  of  us,  whether  from  books  or  from 
actual  experience,  know  so  well.    The  pebbly 

Eaths  leading  to  miniature  bridges  over  em- 
ryonic  lakes,  the  little  stone  lanterns,  the 
quaintly  clipped  trees — all  are  Japanese;  and 
as  one  makes  a  rapid  passage  back  to  the  Liu- 
Kiu  Islands  through  the  gate,  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  remains  in  one*s  mind  as  to  the  jus- 
tice, ethnographically  speaking,  of  their  having 
fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mikado. 

The  vice-governor  of  the  islands  was 
invited  on  one  occasion  to  dine  on  board 
the  Marchesa,  and  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion ;  he  was  accompanied  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  governor,  and  a  little  Japanese 
doctor  called  Uyeno,  who,  **  possessed  of  a 
vocabulary  of  some  thirty  or  forty  English 
words  ana  nearly  as  many  French,"  acted 
as  interpreter.  "  The  conversation  at  first 
hung  fire,  but  the  champagne  being  very 
much  approved  of,  it  became  more  lively 
as  dinner  went  on,  and  before  long  every- 
thing was  progressing  swimmingly." 
Though  knives  and  forks  were  almost  un- 
known to  the  visitors,  they  managed  them 
with  praiseworthy  dexterity  after  watching 
the  right  mode  01  using  them. 

Among  the  many  dishes  that  must  have 
been  new  to  them  was  asparagus,  and  it  evi- 
dently puzzled  them  to  guess  its  origin. 
Uyeno*s  first  essay  at  eating  it  was  not  very 
successful.  Looking  nonchalantly  arouncl, 
he  discovered — and,  doubtless,  made  a  men- 
tal note  of  the  fact — that  this  was  apparently 
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one  of  the  few  thincs  that  Englishmen  eat 
with  their  fingers,  and,  with  the  habitual  good- 
breeding  of  his  race,  endeavored  to  follow  his 
host's  example.  Seizing  the  vegetable  by  its 
head,  he  was  at  first  somewhat  dismayed  to 
find  it  come  off  in  his  fingers;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  he  again  returned  to  the  charge,  got 
a  firm  hold  lower  down,  and  commenced 
operations.  There  are  doubtless  many  things 
in  the  cuisine  of  our  country  which  are  more 
interesting  than  the  butt-end  of  a  shoot  of 
tinned  asparagus,  and  he  was  munching  it 
with  a  comical  air  of  mingled  wonder  and 
resignation,  when  one  of  us,  whose  gravity 
was  least  disturbed  by  the  proceeding,  took 
compassion  on  him,  and  mildly  suggested  that 
in  general  there  was  more  nutriment  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  soft  end.  His  advice  was  at 
once  adopted,  but  the  sudden  change  of  ex- 
pression to  one  of  complete  satisfaction  and 
approval  was  so  irresistibly  comic  that  we 
were  one  and  all  convulsed  with  suppressed 
laughter. 

Shiuri,  the  capital  of  Okinawa-si  ma,  pos- 
sesses remarkable  fortifications,  whidi 
include  within  their  three  lines  a  vast 
area ;  the  masonry  is  almost  Cyclopean  in 
character,  and  the  blocks  of^  stone  are 
joined  with  wonderful  accuracy.  Besides 
the  three  distinct  lines  of  irre^larly  con* 
structed  fortifications,  "  there  is  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  smaller  walls,  among  which  it 
would  have  been  no  difiScult  matter  to  lose 
one^s  self;  while  the  citadel  within  the 
inner  line  rises  here  and  there  into  pic- 
turesque towers  and  battlements,  delight* 
ful  to  an  artistes  eye."  Some  of  the  walls 
are  more  than  sixty  feet  high  and  of  enor- 
mous thickness,  and  in  the  old  days  of 
bow-and-arrow  and  hand-to-hand  fignting 
roust  have  been  impregnable. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  courtyard  of  the 
castle  of  Shiuri  is  the  entrance  to  the  an- 
cient palace  of  the  kings  of  Liu-Kiu,  a 
holy  of  holies  into  which  no  European 
appears  to  have  penetrated  previously  to 
Or.  Guillemard*s  visiL  We  can  imagine 
the  interest  with  which  our  author  passed 
between  the  two  huge  stone  dragons  that 
guarded  the  entrance,  and  found  himself 
within  the  sacred  precincts.  But,  alas  ! 
there  was  nothing  out  damp  and  dismal 
memorials  of  past  Liu-Kiuan  glory;  as 
the  visitor  passed  through  room  sJter 
room,  through  corridors,  reception  haUs, 
women*s  apartments,  through  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  buildines,  he  witnessed  only 
a  state  of  indescribable  dilapidation. 

The  visit  to  these  islands  resulted  in 
very  little  in  the  way  of  curiosities  or 
zoological  specimens ;  there  seems  to  be 
great  paucity  of  bird  life ;  but  the  short- 
ness of  the  visit  and  the  crowds  by  which 
our  travellers  were  sarrounded,  prevented 
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any  real  work  in  this  direction,  and  "the 
islands  still  remain  an  almost  virgin 
ground  for  any  future  explorer  both  in 
this  as  well  as  other  branches  of  natural 
history."  From  the  Liu-Kiu  Islands  the 
Marchesa  started  northward,  bound  for 
Kamschatka,  through  the  lonely  and  misty 
seas  of  the  north  Pacific,  and  in  due  time 
the  sharp  peak  of  the  Vilutchinska  volcano 
—  a  graceful  cone  of  about  seven  thousand 
feet  —  revealed  the  position  of  the  vessel, 
which  soon  arrived  at  the  narrow  entrance 
of  the  bay  of  Avatcha,  which  is  described 
as  one  of  the  finest  harbors  of  the  world, 
if  not  actually  the  finest,  Rio  and  Sydney 
yielding  the  palm  to  their  Kamschatkan 
rival.  The  scenery  of  the  coast  of  south- 
eastern Kamschatka,  with  its  precipitous 
cliffs  at  the  foot  of  which  none  but  a  bird 
could  land,  its  deep  valleys  running  down 
to  the  sea  at  whose  mouths  still  lay  the 
accumulated  masses  of  last  winter's  snow, 
its  pinnacle  rocks  like  rows  of  huge  iron 
teeth,  must  be  superb.  Steaming  steadily 
towards  land  the  Marchesa  enters  the 
harbor  of  Petropaulovski,  which  is  little 
more  than  a  hamlet  of  about  two  or  three 
hundred  inhabitants,  of  whom  eight  or  ten 
are  Europeans.  If  the  human  iiuiabitants 
of  the  peninsula  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
sledge-dogs,  which  abound.  Dr.  Guille- 
mard  describes  the  sledge-dog  as  wonder* 
fully  well  trained,  cunning,  and  enduring, 
but  often  obstinate  and  unmanageable  to 
a  decree,  being  apparently  indifferent  to 
the  kicks  and  blows  showered  on  him  by 
his  master.  He  is  a  good  hunter  and 
fisherman,  supporting  himself  upon  the 
^me  and  salmon  he  catches,  but  seldom, 
in  spite  of  his  treatment,  deserting  his 
master.  However,  his  rapacitv  is  so  great 
that  the  inhabitants  cannot  Keep  sheep, 
goats,  or  other  of  the  smaller  domestic 
animals.  Raw  hides,  boots,  and  even  ba- 
bies, it  is  said,  occasionally  vary  his  diet. 
The  harbor  and  rivers  of  Petropaulovski 
teemed  with  fish  ;  and  though  whiting  and 
herring  were  abundant,  they  were  left  in 
comparative  peace  owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  salmon  were  to  oe  obtained.  To 
the  ship's  crew  this  place  seemed  little 
less  than  a  paradise;  the  bright  sunny 
weather  and  cold  nights  were  a  pleasant 
change  after  tropical  heat,  and  the  fore- 
castle mess  was  supplied  with  many  unac- 
customed dainties.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  travellers  to  proceed  northwards 
by  land,  with  ba^fi;age  and  horses,  from 
Avatcha  Bay  until  they  struck  the  head 
waters  of  tne  ereat  Kamschatka  River, 
then  to  procure  boats  or  rafts,  and  to  float 
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down  the  stream  to  the  sea,  where  it  was 
arranged  the  vacht  was  to  meet  them. 
The  account  01  this  journey  is  full  of  in- 
terest, and  is  given  in  graphic  but  unpre- 
tending language,  witn  the  charms  of 
freshness  and  novelty.  Marvellous  is  the 
supply  of  fish  (Salmonida)  which  the 
Kamschatkan  rivers  produced.  At  Nar- 
chiki,  on  a  little  branch  of  the  Avatcha 
River,  where  the  stream  is  not  more  than 
eighteen  inches  deep,  Dr.  Guillemard  be- 
gan for  the  first  time  dimlv  to  realize  the 
vast  numbers  of  fish  which  annually  visit 
the  country,  and  which  may  be  said  lit- 
erally to  choke  its  rivers. 

Hundreds  were  in  sight,  absolutely  touch- 
ing one  another,  and  as  we  crossed  the  river 
our  horses  nearly  stepped  upon  them.  Tlieir 
back  fins  were  visible  as  far  as  we  could  see 
the  stream,  and  aground,  and  gasping  in  the 
shallows,  and  lying  dead  or  dying  upon  the 
banks,  were  hundreds  more.  The  odor  from 
these  decaying  fish  was  distinctly  perceptible 
at  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  or 
more.  In  weight  these  salmon  varied  from 
seven  to  fifteen,  and  even  twenty,  pounds. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  foul  fish — 
blotchy  with  patches  of  red  and  white,  and  of 
the  kind  known  by  the  Russians  as  the  Gar- 
busa ;  *  but  others  in  fair  condition  were  to  be 
found,  and  with  a  little  trouble  I  was  able  to 
pull  out  three  good  ten-pound  fish  in  as  many 
minutes  with  a  gaff.  Any  other  method  of 
fishing  would  have  been  useless.  It  would 
have  been  nearly  impossible  to  make  a  cast 
without  foul-hooking  a  fish,  and  nine-tenths  or 
more  of  them  were  in  an  uneatable  condition. 

The  enormous  abundance  of  salmon 
which  thus  fill  the  rivers  of  Kamschatka 
is  to  the  new-comer  an  astonishing  sight. 
The  millions  of  fish  that  are  caught  and 
form  the  food  throughout  the  year  of  al- 
most every  living  creature  in  the  country 
—  the  cows  and  horses  even  not  excepted 
— are,  we  are  assured,  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  countless  myriads  that 
perish  naturally.  The  rotting  fish  that 
lined  the  banks  and  in  places  lay  piled  in 
little  heaps  together  are  not  the  victims, 
as  one  mi^ht  oe  disposed  to  conclude,  of 
any  occasional  fatal  epidemic;  the  phe- 
nomenon is  a  constant  annual  occurrence. 
The  dwellings  of  the  natives  are  huts, 
often  combined  with  stables,  through 
which  one  has  to  pass  before  entering  tne 
habitable  room  ;  the  windows  are  made  of 
strips  of  bear-gut  sewed  together,  which 
cannot  admit  much  light.     In  tlie  corner 

*  The  garbusa  or  humpback,  so  called  from  the  ex- 
traordinary development  on  the  back  of  the  kclt  during 
the  spawning  season,  is  the  Salma  proteus  of  Pallas-* 
the  Onc^rk^Hckus  ^oteus  of  recent  ichthyologists. 
This  fi»b,  with  others,  is  figured  in  voL  i.,  (>.  la/. 
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of  one  of  these  rooms  which  the  travellers 
entered  for  lunch  and  rest,  **  was  the  usual 
tawdry  eikoH^  and  facine^  it  a  long  array 
of  clippings  from  the  Neiv  York  Police 
NeTVSy  full  of  the  choicest  horrors  of  bat- 
tle, murder,  and  sudden  death  " !  amid 
which  lively  surroundings  the  travellers 
consumed  tneir  sour  milk  and  bilberries, 
potatoes  and  turnips.  The  party  struck 
the  Kamschatka  River  not  far  from  a  little 
hamlet  called  Gunal,  where  there  are 
about  twenty  huts  and  a  population  of 
about  ninety-four  souls,  all  the  descend- 
ants of  Russians  who  established  them- 
selves here  with  Kamschatdale  wives  in 
the  last  century.  At  this  point,  the  head 
waters  of  the  river  that  was  to  bear  the 
travellers  some  four  or  five  hundred  miles 
before  they  reached  the  sea,  the  river  is 
merely  a  little  stream,  barely  fifteen  yards 
across,  and  not  more  than  a  foot  or  eigh- 
teen inches  deep.  The  travellers  contin- 
ued their  land  journey  as  far  as  Sherowmy, 
where  they  dismissed  their  horse-boys 
and  horses,  and  began  their  river  journey, 
which  was  made  on  rafts  and  boats.  At 
the  village  of  Melcova  the  party  ran  short 
of  tea  and  sugar,  which  they  were  able  to 
obtain  there.  The  tea  in  use  is  the  usual 
brick  tea  of  other  parts  of  Siberia ;  it  is 
made  in  cakes  about  ten  inches  by  five, 
and  three  Quarters  of  an  inch  in  thiclcness, 
squeezed  flat  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and 
stamped  with  large  Chinese  characters. 
"Brick  tea  is  to  a  Kamschatkan  what 
coffee  is  to  a  Lapp.  It  is  found  in  the 
very  poorest  and  most  miserable  hut,  and 
is  regarded  as  just  as  much  a  necessary 
of  life  as  tobacco."  The  high  price  of 
sugar  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  most; 
the  party  purchased  some  at  eighteen 
pence  a  pound.  At  nightfall  the  rafts 
were  run  ashore  at  the  nearest  beach,  and 
the  tents  pitched  on  the  stony  or  sandy 
edge  of  the  river.  The  menu  was  not  a 
varied  one,  but  to  our  author  it  was  the 
most  luxurious  he  had  ever  experienced 
in  camp  life. 

Soup  i  la  chasseur,  boiled  salmon,  stewed 
capercailzie  or  grouse,  teal  \  la  Kamschatdale, 
bilberry  jam,  and  tea  and  coffee,  form  a  very 
respectable  meal  for  a  traveller  whose  appe- 
tite has  been  sharpened  by  the  keen  air  ot  a 
northern  autumn ;  and  it  was  but  seldom  that 
we  failed  to  do  justice  to  it.  And  when  the 
journals  had  been  written  up,  and  the  birds 
skinned,  and  we  smoked  our  last  pipe  at  the 
enormous  fire  before  turning  in,  we  felt,  but 
for  the  natives,  Kamschatka  was  as  pleasant 
a  country  for  camping  as  we  had  ever  experi- 
enced. 

The  opportunity  for  taking  observations 
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on  the  heights  of  the  four  chief  volcanoes 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Kamschatka  River  was  not  lost  sight  of ; 
their  altitudes  are  given  as  16,988  feet  for 
Kluchefskaya ;  12,508  for  Uskovska;  15,- 
400  for  Kojerevska;  and  11,700  for  Tol- 
batchinska.  The  first-named  volcano  has 
a  wonderful  steepness  of  slope,  and  an  un- 
brokenly  conical  shape,  and  is  regarded 
by  Dr.  Guillemard  as  being  one  of  the 
best  instances  that  could  be  given  of  a 
mountain  that  owes  its  exact  height  and 
form  to  the  slow  piling  up  of  the  ashes  and 
lava  ejected  from  its  crater.  The  Kam- 
schatka volcanoes  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  active  for  many  years  until  about 
nine  months  after  our  author  had  left  the 
country,  when  *'  a  series  of  eruptions  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  place  which  in  gran- 
deur must  have  rivalled  those  described 
by  Krasheninikof  in  1737."  It  is  curious 
that  the  only  account  of  these  eruptions  is 
given  in  the  Japan  Gazette^  and  that  two 
years  after  their  occurrence  the  fact  was 
unknown  both  to  the  Royal  and  Royal 
Geographical  Societies.  It  was  synchro- 
nous with  the  terrible  catastrophe  at 
Krakatau  in  Java  (August,  1883);  further 
information,  however,  is  needed  on  this 
subject. 

Arrived  at  Ust  Kamschatka,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  on  the  east  of  the 
peninsula,  the  travellers'  river  journey  was 
practically  at  an  end  ;  they  were  now  only 
four  miles  distant  from  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.    Ascending  a  lookout 
tower  near  the  village  they  soon  were  grat- 
ified with  the  sieht  of  the  Marchesa  ap- 
proaching from  the  south,  and  thus,  after 
a  mouth^  absence,  *'hit  o£F  the  time  of 
meeting  with  an  exactness  as  curious  as 
it  was  fortunate."    The  presence  of  two 
vessels  in  the  port  of  Ust  Kamschatka, 
the  Marchesa  and  the  Nemo,  a  Japanese 
walrus  schooner,  whose    captain  was  a 
Swede,  was  deemed  an  occurrence  so  un* 
usual  that  it  was  felt  something  should 
be  done  to  celebrate  it,  so  a  feast  and  a 
ball  were  accordingly  resolved  on.     The 
Swedes  sent  various  intoxicating  drinks  ; 
the  supper-table  CToaned  with  cold  ducks, 
cranberries,  brick  tea,  and  other  Kam* 
schatkan  delicacies ;  empty  bottles  served 
for  candlesticks ;  the  ballroom  roof  was 
low,  and  the  *'  six  feet  three  "  Swedes  had 
their  heads  among  the  dried  fish  and  other 
odds  and  ends  hanging  to  the  rafters  ;  the 
band  was  represented  by  an  old  fiddler 
who,  for  an   uninterrupted  period  of  six 
hours,  gave  the  comp>any  the  dance  music 
most  in  fashion  in  Ust  kamschatka.     The 
rank  and  fashion  of  the  village  were  pres- 
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cnt ;  the  "  fair  sex  "  were  represented  by 
fourteen  individuals  who  sat  round  the 
room;  these  ladies  were** just  a  wee  bit 
fishy."  For  the  rest,  our  author — who  is 
a  most  amusing  writer  as  well  as  a  roan  of 
science  —  shall  tell  his  own  story :  — 

A  dance  had  just  ceased  as  we  arrived,  and 
'we  took  our  seats  in  placid  ignorance  of  what 
was  in  store  for  us.  Presently  the  squeak  of 
the  fiddle  was  heard,  and  instantly  the  ladies 
rushed  in  search  of  partners.  There  was  a 
great  move  in  the  direction  of  the  two  Swedes 
and  the  rest  of  the  party;  and  as  became  a 
modest  old  bachelor  I  prepared  to /aire  tapis- 
serie  with  the  papas  and  mammas.  But  it  was 
destined  to  be  otherwise,  for  on  raising  my 
eyes  I  found  that  two  fair  damsels  were  suing 
for  the  honor  of  my  hand.  .  .  .  The  young 
women  were  not  beautiful.  .  .  .  However, 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  seal-hunter, 
the  American  nigger,  and  the  tall  Swede  were 
already  hard  at  it,  and  slipping  my  arm  round 
the  waist  of  the  nearest  fair  one  I  plunged 
blindly  into  the  dance.  The  affair  was  simple 
enough  at  first.  The  dance  merely  consisted 
in  shuffling  slowly  round  the  room  side  by  side, 
the  gentleman  with  his  left  arm  free,  the  lady 
accompanying  the  music  with  a  sort  of  monot- 
onous  chant.  Time  was  of  no  particular  ob- 
ject, and  smokinp;  was  permitted ;  and  as  we 
nad  partaken  neither  of  the  cranberries  nor 
the  corn  brandy,  we  felt  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances.  It  was 
not  for  long,  however.  Suddenly  the  music 
stopped;  everybody  clapped  hands;  and, 
short  and  stem,  the  order  rang  out  in  Rus- 
sian, '*  Kiss."  There  are  moments  in  which 
even  the  stoutest  spirit  quails.  I  turned  a 
despairing  glance  on  my  partner,  and  my  heart 
sank  within  me.  All  hope  was  gone  I  We 
all  know  how  in  moments  of  supreme  emo- 
tion the  most  trivial  details  become  indelibly 
stamped  upon  the  mind.  The  scene  is  now 
before  me.  I  saw  the  redhaired  seal-hunter 
bend  down  to  meet  his  fate  like  a  hero,  his 
green  tie  dangling  in  the  air ;  I  saw  a  gallant 
officer  who  had  served  Her  Majesty  in  many 
climes  struggle  nobly  to  the  last.  Slowly  my 
partner's  arms  dragged  me  down  .  .  .  the 
lips  stole  upwards.  I  nerved  myself  for  a 
final  effort  .  .  .  and  all  was  over!  Before 
the  next  dance  I  had  fled. 

Dr.  Guillemard  and  his  party  met  with 
good  sport  near  Betchevinskaya  Bay,  and 
succeeded  in  killing  several  big-horns  or 
Kamschatkan  wild  sheep  (Ovis  nivicola^ 
Eschscholtz).  This  wild  sheep  frequents 
the  precipitous  slopes  of  the  sea-cliffs, 
and  is  also  met  with  in  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula;  they  keep  in  small  herds  of 
from  three  to  nine  individuals.  Of  the  four- 
teen specimens  obtained  all  were  males, 
whose  ages  apparently  ranged  from  three 
to  six  years.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
abundant  sport  to  be  obtained  in  Kam- 
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schatka,  the  result  of  two  days'  visit  to 
Betchevinskaya  Bay,  the  total  bag  con- 
sisted of  fourteen  big-horns,  some  seals, 
besides  teal,  duck,  and  golden  plover. 
Two  bears,  though  badly  hit,  managed  to 
escape  owing  to  the  denseness  of  the 
scrub.  The  big-horn  is  most  delicious 
meat,  and  it  "  was  declared  on  all  hands 
that  no  such  mutton  had  ever  been  tasted 
before."  The  carcases  were  salted  down 
and  preserved  for  future  use ;  and  the  men 
all  agreed  that  there  was  no  country  like 
Kamschatka,  where  salmon,  grouse,  and 
mutton  were  to  be  had  for  the  killing. 
Dr.  Guillemard  eives  a  list  of  the  birds 
shot  or  observed  by  his  party  during  their 
visit  to  Kamschatka,  from  which  list,  and 
from  others  given  by  Russian  naturalists, 
the  recorded  species  number  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six. 

The  stay  of  the  Marchesa  in  the  Sulu 
Islands,  a  little  group  north-east  of  Borneo 
in  the  eastern  archipelago,  extended  over 
a  period  of  about  six  weeks.  Here,  says 
our  author :  — 

I  had  to  contend  with  the  fact  that,  in  many 
places,  that  master  naturalist,  Mr.  A.  BL. 
Wallace,  had  preceded  us ;  nothing  could  be 
more  fortunate  for  a  traveller,  nothing  more 
disadvantageous  to  an  author.  The  "  Malay 
Archipelago  "  may  still  be  used  as  the  guide- 
book for  those  beautiful  islands,  for  they  have 
been  almost  untouched  by  the  great  changes 
which  Europe  has  witnessed  during  the  last 
quarter  century. 

The  extraordinary  calmness  of  the  sea 
of  these  regions  struck  our  author.  Not 
only  was  its  burnished  surface  unbroken 
by  a  single  breath  of  air,  but  no  trace  of 
swell  was  visible  to  mar  the  glassy  plain. 
Everything  was  aglow  with  the  heat.  An- 
choring off  Meimbun  on  the  mouth  of  a 
little  river,  a  few  canoes  with  bamboo  out- 
riggers came  on  both  sides  the  Marchesa, 
somewhat  mistrustfully,  fearing  the  pres- 
ence of  Spaniards,  between  whom  and  the 
natives  there  has  been  war  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  However,  the  sight  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  —  a  little  rajah  with 
his  suite  of  three  Sulu  attendants,  to  whom 
the  Marchesa  was  giving  a  passage  from 
Sandakan,  in  north  Borneo,  to  Meimbun 
—  soon  allayed  their  suspicions,  and  the 
travellers  landed  in  Sulu  territory, "  where 
every  prospect  pleases,  with  the  single 
exception  of  being  mistaken  for  a  Span- 
iard.^' 

Dr.  Guillemard's  descriptions  of  scen- 
ery are  always  charmingly  given,  and  even 
without  the  aid  of  the  admirable  illustra- 
tions which  often  accompany  them  one 
can  almost  imagine  that  one  had  oneself 
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been  among  the  party  of  travellers.    Of 
the  scenery  at  Meimbun  he  writes :  — 

Had  I  to  introduce  my  readers  to  the  most 
un-European  scene  I  know  of,  I  think  I  should 
ask  him  to  take  a  seat  with  me  in  a  native 
canoe  and  paddle  up  the  graceful  windings  of 
the  Meimbun  River.  At  its  mouth  the  huts, 
built  on  seaweed-covered  piles,  form  each  a 
separate  island.  The  floors  are  raised  a  bare 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
one  needs  not  better  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
here  at  least  we  are  in  stormless  seas.  On 
the  palm-stem  platforms  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance the  natives  squat,  while  around  are 
playing  half-a-dozen  naked  little  Cupids,  now 
plunging  into  the  water,  now  paddling  races 
m  miniature  canoes.  A  little  further,  and  we 
enter  the  river,  whose  water  is  so  clear  and 
pure  and  bright  that  one  longs  to  tumble  in, 
clothes  and  all.  Close  to  the  banks  lies  the 
market-place,  a  picturesque  jumble  of  ponies, 
ripe  bananas,  red  sarongs^  palm-leaf  stalls, 
and  flashing  spears.  Beyond,  the  sea-going 
praus  are  hauled  up  on  snore,  their  unwieldy 
stems  a  mass  of  quaint  carving.  Then  througn 
a  tiny  reach  bordered  by  the  Nipa  palm,  whose 
graceful  fronds,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length, 
spring  directly  from  the  stream,  and  we  nnd 
ourselves  in  a  sort  of  upper  town,  where  the 
houses  are  built  with  seeming  indifference 
either  m  or  out  of  the  water.  The  place  is 
the  absolute  perfection  of  beauty  ancf  untidi- 
ness. Overhead  the  eye  rests  on  a  wealth  of 
verdure  —  bamboo,  banana,  durian,  iack-fruit, 
and  the  arrowy  betel  palm,  with  its  golden 
egg-like  nuts.  In  these  happy  climes  man's 
needs  grow  at  his  very  door.  Cold  and  hun- 
ger, misery  and  want,  are  words  without  a 
meaning.  Civilization  is  far  off  indeed,  and 
for  the  moment,  at  least,  we  have  no  desire 
for  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  Bor* 
neo  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  their  flora 
and  fauna  are  remarkably  distinct.  The 
former  is  almost  typically  Indo-Malayan 
in  its  zoological  features ;  its  flora  shows 
an  equally  great  similarity  to  that  of  the 
Malay  peninsula.  In  its  physical  aspect 
also,  Borneo,  like  Java  ana  Sumatra,  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  subma- 
rine bank  of  great  extent,  where  the  sound- 
ings are  unitormlv  very  shallow ;  so  that 
at  one  period  of  the  world^s  history  Bor- 
neo was  united  with  and  formed  the  south- 
eastern limit  of  the  great  Asiatic  continent. 
It  is  different  with  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  are  markedly  insular  in  their  fauna 
and  flora.  Only  one  species  of  monkey 
inhabits  the  arcnipelago,  while  the  species 
found  in  Borneo  and  other  Indo-Malayan 
islands  are  numerous.  Elephants,  rhinoc- 
eros, tapirs,  and  tigers  are  absent,  and 
there  are  only  a  few  small  rodents.  Among 
the  birds,  many  Malayan  genera  are  un- 
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represented;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
cockatoos,  brush  turkeys  (i\fegai>odius\ 
peculiar  to  the  Austro-Malayan  sub-region 
of  which  New  Guinea  is  the  central  and 
typical  mass,  and  numerous  species  of 
pigeons,  inhabit  the  Philippines.  The 
flora,  as  far  as  is  known,  shows  similar 
peculiarities  ;  many  typical  Malayan  gen- 
era are  absent,  while  a  large  Australian 
and  Austro-Malayan  element  is  present  in 
the  archipelaeo.  Dr.  Guillemard's  visit 
in  the  Sulu  Islands  resulted  in  an  ornitho- 
logical collection  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred specimens,  comprising  sixty-four 
genera.  Before  the  Marchesa  arrived, 
very  little  was  known  of  the  zoology  of  the 
archipelago.  Dr.  Guillemard*s  list,  though 
by  no  means  an  exhaustive  one,  is  "  more 
than  sufficient  to  show  the  main  source 
from  which  the  bird  life  of  the  archipelago 
is  derived,"  so  that  Sulu  is  **  geographi- 
cally purely  Philippine,  just  as  it  is  polit- 
ically by  the  treatv  of  1885." 

Tne  history  ot  the  archipelago  would 
consist  of  little  else  than  a  reconi  of  the 
constant  civil  wars  which  have  raged  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  hated  Castilians 
since  the  time  of  their  seizure  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  their  efforts  to  establish  their 
power  in  Sulu.  By  an  agreement  between 
England,  Spain,  and  Germany  (in  1885), 
the  sovereignty  of  Spain  is  recognized 
over  the  entire  archipelago;  1.^.,  all  the 
islands  lying  between  Mindanao  and  the 
coast  ot  Borneo.  Spain  renounces  all 
claim  to  north  Borneo  and  a  few  small 
islands  adjacent  in  favor  of  England*  and 
acknowledges  British  sovereignty  over  all 
the  islands  within  three  miles  of  the  main- 
land of  north  Borneo;  and  it  is  stipulated 
that  there  shall  be  perfect  freedom  of 
commerce  and  navigation  in  the  Sulu 
archipelago.  Of  the  various  interesting 
matters  which  presented  themselves  to 
the  travellers  in  the  Sulu  Islands  we  have 
no  space  to  speak;  we  will  only  notice 
the  tree  which  the  Sulus  plant  in  their 
cemetery  near  to  the  carved  wooden  m6n« 
uments,  —  this  is  a  species  of  Michclia^ 
called  by  the  natives  the  dead  man*s  flow- 
er-tree. 

Buddhist  and  Mohammedan  alike  plant  the 
Champac  above  their  dead ;  so  should  we,  too, 
I  think,  did  our  climate  permit  it.  Day  after 
day  throughout  the  year  the  tree  blossoms. 
Day  after  day  the  delicately  creamy  corollas 
fall  entire  upon  the  grave,  retaining  both  their 
freshness  and  their  fragrance,  unlike  any  other 
flower.  For  how  long  after  they  have  closed 
over  our  loved  ones  are  our  graves  decorated, 
I  wonder?  Here  Nature,  kindlier-hearted 
and  unforgetful,  year  after  year  lays  her  daily 
offering  ox  Champac  blossoms  upon  the  tomb. 
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At  Kudat,  in  British  north  Borneo, 
where  the  party  stayed  a  week,  Dr.  Guille- 
mard  was  able  to  add  considerably  to  his 
zoological  collection.  In  one  of  the  morn- 
ing^s  rambles  along  the  pleasant  jungle 
walks  and  long  stretches  of  beach,  fringed 
with  cycas  and  casuarina,  our  author  came 
across  a  small  bird  (Mixornis  bornensis) 
fast  entangled  in  the  web  of  a  spider  of  the 
genus  Nepkila. 

These  structures  in  the  tropical  forests  of 
this  part  of  the  world  are  often  of  large  size 
and  great  strength ;  but  I  was  astonished  to 
find  that  they  were  sufficiently  strong  to  cai> 
ture  a  bird  which,  in  this  instance,  was  as 
large  as  a  goldfinch.  For  the  moment  my 
feelings  of-  humanity  overpowered  me,  and  I 
released  the  captive ;  but  directly  afterwards 
I  regretted  that  I  had  done  so,  as  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  drama  might  have  been  of  interest. 
The  spider,  though  evidently  somewhat  de- 
terred by  his  unusually  large  capture  and  the 
violent  shakings  of  the  web,  showed  no  inten- 
tion of  flight,  and  quietly  watched  the  issue  of 
events  close  by. 

It  was  during  his  visit  to  these  parts 
that  Dr.  Guillemard  and  his  fellow-travel- 
lers became  the  fortunate  possessors  of 
'*  the  best  pet  that  ever  took  up  his  quar- 
ters on  board  the  Marchesa.  One  day 
Mr.  Gueritz,  the  resident  of  Kudat,  re- 
ceived a  present  in  the  shape  of  a  live 
animal  from  an  English-speaking  Malay 
in  the  service  of  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  with  the  following  note  an- 
nouncing his  arrival :  — 

My  bast  Compliments  to  yau.  I  was  sent 
yau  27  faowels  and  one  while  man.  PI  ice 
Recivcd  By  the  Bearar  and  Plice  Fed  the  Bord 
Hayar  and  I  was  sick.  — A.  C.  PiTCHV. 

The  ^  while  man "  was  an  orang-utan, 
which  Mr.  Gueritz  presented  to  the  Mar- 
chesa. He  was  called  Bongon,  from  the 
small  village  at  the  head  of  Manidu  Bay, 
which  the  Marchesa  visited.  Bongon  was 
a  formidable-looking  beast,  and  was  en- 
closed in  a  large  wooden  cage,  and  at  first 
be  was  fed  through  the  bars  with  all  pos- 
sible precaution. 

One  day,  however,  he  managed  to  escape, 
and  we  suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  of 
the  most  harmless  and  tractable  disposition. 
From  that  moment  Boneon  became  the  pet 
of  the  ship,  and  was  spout  alike  by  the  crew 
and  ourselves.  Indirectly  this  was,  no  doubt, 
the  cause  of  his  death,  a  much-deplored  event 
that  took  place  some  months  later  on  the  coast 
oi  Celebes. 

There  is  an  admirable  engraving  of  Bon- 
con  on  p^e  105  of  our  author's  book. 
No  doubt  It  is  a  very  striking  likeness ; 
philosophic   inquiry   and  good-humored 
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sociability  are  stamped  on  the  pet's  coun- 
tenance. 

The  Marchesa  visited  Sumbawaandthe 
neighboring  islands  of  Flores  and  Samba, 
which  lie  east  of  Java.  Sumbawa  is  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  long,  and 
is  tolerably  thickly  populated,  chiefly  with 
people  of  Malay  race.  These  islanas  are 
but  little  known  to  Europeans.  They  are 
Dutch  possessions.  There  are  two  sul- 
tanates, Sumbawa  and  Bima,  over  which 
the  Dutch  exercise  a  certain  amount  of 
authority.  A  Kontroleur  resident  at  Bima 
is  the  sole  European  upon  the  island.  A 
marked  difference  between  the  island  of 
Sumbawa  and  the  islands  of  the  Sulu 
group  at  once  struck  the  travellers ;  the 
surrounding  country  was  parched  greatly, 
and  the  trees  were  nearly  as  leafless  as 
our  own  in  winter.  From  April  to  July 
little  or  no  rain  falls,  and  the  buffaloes 
move  along  in  clouds  of  dust.  This  is 
due  to  the  south-east  winds,  which  sweep 
over  the  dry  desert  lands  of  Australia  and 
parch  up  the  countries  that  lie  in  their 
path  as  far  as  Java.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  travellers  to  visit  and,  if  possible, 
ascend  Tambora,  which  was  once  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  appalling  vol- 
canic eruptions  ever  known.  Owing  to 
the  dense  and  thorny  jungle  that  clothed 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  slightest  track,  the  idea  of 
an  ascent  was  deemed  nearly  impractica- 
ble, or  at  least  attended  with  too  many- 
difficulties,  and  was  abandoned.  The  great 
eruption,  of  which  Mr.  Wallace  has  given 
an  account,  began  on  April  5,  181 5,  was 
most  violent  on  the  nth  and  12th,  and  did 
not  entirely  cease  until  the  following  July. 
The  sound  of  the  explosions  was  heard 
over  eleven  hundred  miles  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  over  nine  hundred  in  a  nearly 
opposite  one.  Whirlwinds  carried  up 
men,  horses,  cattle,  and  whatever  else 
came  within  their  influence,  into  the  air ; 
large  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  and 
covered  the  sea  with  floating  timber; 
streams  of  lava  flowed  to  the  sea,  destroy- 
ing everything  in  their  course.  Ashes  fell 
in  thick  quantities  and  rendered  houses 
at  Bima,  more  than  sixty  miles  away,  un- 
inhabitable. Along  the  seacoast  of  Sum- 
bawa and  neighboring  islands  the  sea 
suddenlv  rose  to  the  height  of  from  two  to 
twelve  feet,  and  vessels  were  forced  from 
anchoraee  and  driven  ashore.  The  town 
of  Tambora  sank  beneath  the  sea  and 
remained  permanently  eighteen  feet  deep 
where  there  had  been  dry  land  before. 
Out  of  a  population  of  twelve  thousand 
persons  inhabiting  the  province  of  Tarn- 
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bora,  it  is  said  only  twenty-six  survived. 
There  is  an  enormous  gap  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  lip  of  the  crater,  through  which 
a  stream  of  lava  has  burst  and  torn  its 
way  through  the  forest  to  the  sea ;  but  the 
scars  which  in  Europe  would  remain  for 
centuries  to  witness  to  the  phenomenon 
of  a  mighty  eruption  are  soon  hidden  by 
the  rank  vegetation  of  the  tropics.  Thus 
has  it  been  wi^  Tambora* 

The  avi-fauna  of  Sumbawa  exhibits  a 
mingling  of  the  Indian  and  Australian 
forms,  Sumbawa  being  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  Austro-Malavan  sub-region.  Indian 
forms  occur  witn  genera  of  Australian 
origin.  Birds  were  numerous  in  the  fruit- 
gardens  in  and  around  Bima;  the  ba^  at 
the  end  of  a  long  day  contained  over  sixty 
specimens ;  among  them  was  a  Zosterops 
{Z,  sumbavensis)  —  a  genus  of  insessorial 
birds  new  to  science,  with  a  brownish 
head  and  the  rest  of  the  body  a  pretty 
golden  yellow.  Nightjars  {Caprimuleus) 
hawk  over  the  dried-up  padi  fields  in  hun- 
dreds. In  no  other  part  of  the  world  had 
Dr.  Guillemard  ever  seen  birds  of  this 
genus  in  such  extraordinary  abundance. 
The  marketables  are  chiefly  dried  fish, 
bananas,  and  excellent  tobacco,  the  greater 
part  of  which  latter  commodity  comes 
from  Lombok,  a  small  island  to  the  west 
of  Sumbawa.  The  tobacco  gp*own  on  this 
island  would  probably  be  equally  good, 
but  the  natives  do  not  know  how  to  pre- 
pare it.  With  the  exception  of  a  single 
ship  which  annually  comes  to  Bima  from 
Mauritius  to  buy  ponies,  perhaps  not  an- 
other vessel  worthy  of  the  name  ever 
visits  the  island.  Ponies  are  also  exported 
from  Timor  and  Sandalwood  The  Sum- 
bawan  animals  are  described  as  being  ad- 
mirable little  beasts,  about  twelve  hands 
high,  of  good  shape,  and  up  to  almost  any 
weight  in  spite  of  their  small  size ;  in 
color  generally  brown  or  skewbald ;  their 
price  ranges  from  twelve  to  fifty  dollars. 
Dr.  Guillemard  did  not  add  any  of  these 
equine  specimens  to  his  menagerie  on 
board  the  Marchesa. 

From  Sumbawa  the  Marchesa  proceed- 
ed to  Macassar,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Celebes.  The  town  is  not  attractive  from 
the  sea,  the  land  being  flat  and  low ;  *'  the 
place  fairly  grilled  in  the  heat"  Putting 
Java  aside,  Macassar  is  the  most  impor- 
tant town  in  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  the  centre  of  trade  of  a  vast 
extent  of  country.  **  Batavia  is  the  Singa- 
pore of  the  Dutch ;  Macassar  their  Hong- 
kong." An  Englishman  is  seldom  found 
in  tnese  regions,  and  our  ships  rarely 
cruise  in  their  waters.    Of  the  dress  and 
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Dutch  customs  in  Macassar  our  author 
gives  a  full  account.    A  ceremonial  call  is 

Generally  at  7  P.  M. ;  dinner  at  a  quarter  or 
alf  past  eight ;  a  frock  coat  with  tails  is 
a  sine  qud  non;  2.  dress  coat  and  waistcoat 
are  considered  de  ri^ueur ;  but  a  frock 
coat,  or  even  "  a  cutaway,"  may  be  wom^ 
we  are  told,  without  a  breach  of  decorum. 
The  trousers  should  be  white,  and  a  hat, 
if  only  carried,  is  indispensable ;  though 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  head  coverings 
are  not  worn  by  either  sex  after  sunset. 
The  guests  are  seated,  generally  in  the 
verandah,  round  a  table,  and  Port,  Ma« 
deira,  and  Hollands  and  bitters  are,  in 
defiance  of   the    climate,  placed  before 
them;  Manila  cheroots  are  handed,  for 
smoking  is  universal.    The  ladies  in  way 
of  dress  are  far  in  advance  of  their  Anglo- 
Indian  sisters,  and  suit  their  attire  to  the 
climate.    In  the  morning  they  appear  in 
native    costume  —  "a  short,    lace-edged 
kibaya  of  thin  white  linen  buttons  up  to 
the  throat,  and  a  silk  x/ir^^f  reaches  to  the 
feet,  which  are  without  stockings  and  clad 
only  in  a  pair  of  gold-embroidered  Turkish 
slippers.     The  effect,  especially  in  young 
and  pretty  women,  is  said  to  be  deci^ 
edly  goo(L    The  society  in  Macassar  was 
found  very  pleasant;  almost  every  one 
spoke  English  or  French,  as  well  as  his 
own  language.  An  entertainment,  to  which 
the  travellers  were  invited,  was  a  private 
theatrical  performance  followed  by  a  ball 
given  in  a  public  hall,  which  on  Sundays 
served  the  purposes  of  a  church.    A  lai^e 
number  of  people  were  present,  and  an 
astonishing  proportion  ot  the  fair  sex  of 
the  **  chocolate  ladies,"  as  they  are  here 
termed,  may  be  included  in  that  category. 
The  Dutch  official  in  these  regions  roust 
serve  for  a  number  of  years,  perhaps  fif* 
teen,  before  he  can  obtain  furlough,  so 
he  forgets  his  fatherland  and  the  ladies 
thereof,  and  marries  not  perhaps  a  half* 
caste,  but  one  **  whose  dark  hair  and  rich 
warm  coloring  betray   the   presence   of 
oth6r  than  European  olood.    Should  his 
constitution  survive  the  ante-prandial  port 
and  bitters,  he  retires  to  Batavia  or  Bui  ten* 
zorg  on  the  completion  of  his  term  of  ser- 
vice, and  spends  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  the  society  of  his  fellows." 

At  the  theatrical  entertainment  the  act* 
ing  was  good,  but  the  blijspel  (comedy) 
rather  heavy.  At  the  ball  the  supply  of 
champagne  —  a  favorite  wine  with  the 
Dutch — was  inexhaustible.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  prophylactic  power  against 
cholera,  whose  advent  was  expected,  axul 
the  guests  were  instructed  how  to  avoid 
the  dreadful  scourge.    *'  Float  the  liver. 
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mj  dear  sir,  keep  your  liver  constantly 
floating  in  champagne,  and  you  will  never 
catch  the  cholera,  was  the  advice  given ; 
and  '*  every  one  certainly  seemed  to  act 
up  to  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability."  While 
at  Macassar  the  king  of  Goa  gave  a  house- 
warming,  to  which  most  of  the  Dutch  and 
German  residents  were  invited.  Though 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Dutch,  he  gives 
a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  from  the 
proximity  of  his  dominions  to  the  town, 
for  robt>eries  are  not  unfrequent.  The 
entertainment  ended  with  cockfighting,  a 
favorite  sport  of  all  Malays. 

The  spurs  used  were  about  three  inches 
long,  and  made  of  the  blades  of  razors  ground 
down  to  excessive  thinness.  With  such  weai> 
ons  there  is  but  little  cruelty  in  the  affair.  We 
waited  to  see  a  main  fought  before  we  left. 
The  king  and  other  royal  personages  made 
their  bets ;  the  combatants  were  placed  oppo- 
site to  one  another ;  they  made  two  feints,  and 
in  less  than  half-a-dozen  seconds  the  van- 

? Dished  bird  lay  motionless  on  the  ground, 
[ad  he  met  his  fate  legitimately  at  the  hands 
of  the  poulterer,  his  death  could  not  have 
been  more  rapidly  effected. 

At  Menado,  in  north  Celebes,  the  trav- 
ellers made  their  first  acquaintance  with 
the  kanari  nut,  said  by  Dr.  Guillemard  to 
be  incomparably  superior,  when    eaten 
fresh,  to  any  nut  he  ever  tasted.    The 
tree  grows  to  a  great  height;  a  shell  of 
extreme  hardness  —  so  hard  as  to  require 
a  hammer  to  break  it — encloses  a  fleshy 
fruit  of  one  to  three  kernels  covered  with 
a  thin  skin ;  and  this  being  removed,  **the 
nut  falls  into  a  number  of  irregular  flakes, 
snowy  white,  and  of  delicious   flavor." 
The  olack  cockatoo  of  New  Guinea  (Mi- 
crofflossus  aterrimus)  has  an  enormously 
powerful  beak,  and  is  able  to  open  the 
nut  therewith.    "The  labor  is  considera- 
ble, but  the  bird  may  be  considered  to 
be  amply  rewarded."    Mr.  Wallace  found 
the  kanari  tree  in  the  dense  forests  of 
Batch  ian,  an  island  of  the  Moluccas.    A 
much-prized   addition   to   the   collection 
was  made  in  this  part  of  Celebes  (Menado) 
in  the  shape  of  a  young  bull   Sapi-utan 
{Anoa    dipressicornis\    which    a    native 
brought  alive.    This  animal,  one  of  the 
manv  peculiar  Celebesian  forms,  has  a* 
small  but  powerful  body,  and  clean  limbs ; 
it  is  a  species  of  buffalo,  with  short,  rather 
slender,  depressed  horns,  which  are  ringed 
at  the  base  and  point  nearly  straight  back- 
wards.   The  specimen,  about  two  years 
old,  was  tame  and  tractable,   and  was 
destined  for  the  Regent's  Park  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens;  but  unfortunately  it  never 
reached   England,  having   died  on  the 
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homeward  passage  from  the  effects  of  a 
gale  of  wind  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
collection  of  live  birds  and  other  living 
things,  which  at  a  later  period  of  her  cruise 
almost  **  turned  the  Marchesa  into  a  float- 
ing zoological  garden,  made  its  first  real 
commencement  in  northern  Celebes." 
Among  other  curiosities,  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  the  additions  to  the  menagerie 
was  a  tiny  lemuroid  animal  {Tarsius  spec^ 
trum^  Geoff roy),  which  a  native  brought. 
This  small,  active  creature  —  about  the 
size  of  a  rat  —  is  arboreal  and  nocturnal 
in  its  habits ;  it  is  covered  with  a  very 
thick,  soft,  woolly  fur ;  the  tail  is  long,  the 
root  and  tip  are  covered  with  hair,  the 
middle  portion  being  nearly  bare.  The 
eyes  and  ears  are  enormous,  and  seem  to 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  face,  the 
jaw  and  nose  being  smalL  The  hind  limb 
at  once  attracts  attention,  for  the  tarsal 
bones  are  of  great  len|;th.  This  peculi- 
arity has  given  the  animal  its  scientific 
(generic)  name.  **The  hand  is  equally 
noticeable  for  its  length,  the  curious  claws 
with  which  it  is  provided,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary disc-shaped  pulps  on  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  fingers,  which  probably  en- 
able the  animal  to  retain  its  hold  in  almost 
any  position."  The  specific  name  of  speC' 
trum  alludes  to  the  terror  which  the 
animal,  with  its  curious-shaped  face  and 
sudden  appearance  at  dusk,  excites  in  the 
minds  of  the  natives  of  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  little  captive  would 
remain  still  in  its  darkened  cage  by  day, 
**but  at  ni^ht,  especially  if  disturbed,  it 
would  spnng  vertically  upwards  in  an 
odd,  mechanical  manner,  not  unlike  the 
hoppino^  of  a  flea."  As  it  would  not  eat 
the  cockroaches,  the  onl^  food  obtainable, 
it  only  lived  till  the  third  day,  when  "it 
found  a  grave  in  a  pickle  bottle,  and  was 
duly  consigned  to  a  shelf  in  the  Mar- 
chesa's  columbarium."  This  weird-look- 
ing little  creature  appears  in  an  illustration 
on  p.  184,  vol.  ii.,  of  our  author^s  work. 
We  believe  that  no  livine  specimen  has 
ever  been  brought  to  Englana. 

At  Likoupang,  near  Maim  Bay,  north 
Celebes,  itself  a  small  bay  about  ten  miles 
across,  numbers  of  a  peculiar  bird,  sole 
representative  of  its  genus,  the  maleo, 
were  seen  vigorously  digging  on  the  shore. 
The  only  successful  plan  of  shooting  spec- 
imens was  "to  approach  as  near  as  pos- 
sible without  being  seen,  then  suddenly 
to  run  in  upon  them,  waving  one's  arms 
and  firing.  The  birds,  instead  of  running 
away,  take  to  flight,  and  perch  almost  im- 
mediately upon  the  trees  at  the  ed^e  of 
the  beach."     Here  the  maleo  considers 
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himself  safe,  and  can  be  shot  without  even 
putting  to  flight  a  fellow-victim  on  the 
same  branch ;  thus  the  party  secured  a 
good  series  of  skins  and  delicious  food. 
The  bird,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  turkey,  is  peculiar  to  the  island  of 
Celebes,  and  belongs  to  the  family  of  Me- 

fapodes  or  mound-builders,  gallmaceous 
irds,  characteristic  of  the  Australian 
region;  but,  unlike  most  of  the  Austra- 
lian and  Papuan  birds,  which  construct  a 
mound  of  sticks,  sand,  and  leaves,  the 
maleo  uses  the  gravel  of  the  sea-beach 
alone  wherein  to  hatch  its  eggs.  The 
eggs  are  of  enormous  size,  quite  dispro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  bird.  No 
regular  mounds  are  made,  but  the  beach 
presents  a  series  of  irregular  elevations 
and  depressions,  which  Dr.  Guillemard 
compares  to  the  surface  of  a  rough,  con- 
fused sea.  The  eggs  are  not  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  depressions  nor  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mounds,  but  in  shallow  trenches 
and  the  slopes  of  the  irregular  hummocks. 
The  natives,  who  are  adepts  in  the  art, 
prol^  the  gravel  with  a  fine  stick.  "  When 
the  egg  has  been  just  covered,  this  is  of 
course  much  looser,  and  the  stick  passes 
in  readily.  The  p;ravel  is  then  scraped 
away,  the  stick  again  used  to  make  certain 
of  the  direction,  and,  finally,  the  egg  is 
disinterred,  often  at  the  depth  of  a  yard 
or  more  below  the  surface.  The  heat  of 
the  beach,  on  which  the  sun  is  always 
shining,  is  considerable."  Cock  birds  dig 
as  well  as  hens,  and  throw  up  the  sand  in 
perfect  fountains ;  but  the  maleo  does  not 
scratch  alternately  with  both  feet  like  the 
common  fowl ;  he  poises  himself  on  one 
le^  and  gpves  seveial  rapid  digs  with  the 
other ;  the  large  foot  —  he  is  rightly  called 
Megapode  —  **  is  broad,  solid,  and  slightly 
webbed  at  the  base  of  the  toes,  and  is 
nearly  as  effective  as  a  man's  hand  would 
be."  After  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the 
sand  or  gravel  not  urther  notice  is  taken 
of  them  bv  the  parents. 

The  island  of  Celebes  presents  more 
curious  problems  for  solution  than  any 
other  island  in  the  world,  and  the  abnor- 
mal size  of  the  maleo's  egg  is  one  of 
those  problems.  Why  should  the  egg  be 
so  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  oird? 
Each  egg  ready  for  extrusion  is  so  large 
that  it  fills  up  the  abdominal  cavity,  but 
the  next  egg  in  the  ovary  was  found  by 
Dr.  Guillemard  to  be  about  the  size  of  a 
cherry,  so  that  some  dajrs  must  elapse 
before  it  would  be  ready  for  extrusion. 
Dr.  Guillemard's  theory  to  explain  the 
size  of  the  egg  seems  to  us  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory.   The  eggs  of  large  ground-nest- 


ing birds  would  be  exposed  to  much  risk ; 
buried  beneath  a  layer  of  sand  or  within  a 
mound,  they  are  comparatively  safe.  But 
the  depth  at  which  the  eggs  are  found  is 
often  three  feet  or  more.  "  If  the  weight 
of  a  superincumbent  mass  of  gravel  of 
this  thickness  be  taken  into  consideration, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  must  be  such  that 
no  chick  of  ordinary  size  could  force  its 
way  tbrou|;h  it  to  the  surface ; "  hence 
the  necessity  of  a  large  egg  and  a  power- 
ful chick,  **  which  are  adapted  to  the  pecul- 
iar nesting  habits  of  the  species."  Mr. 
Wallace  thinks  that  the  instincts  of  the 
bird  have  been  made  to  suit  its  unusual 
ovulation ;  our  author,  that  the  ovulation 
is  dependent  upon  habits  which  have  been 
adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the  species. 
While  staying  at  Limbd  Island,  which  lies 
to  the  east  of  north  Celebes,  the  party 
made  preparations  for  hunting  babirusa, 
or  wild  "  pig-deer,"  so  named  by  the  na- 
tives from  the  long  slender  legs  and  curved 
tusks  of  the  animal,  which  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  horns.  This  extraordinary 
creature  is  one  of  the  Suidct  or  hog  family^ 
and  has  four  tusks ;  the  pair  in  the  lower 
jaw  are  long  and  sharp  and  formidable 
weapons  of  attack,  the  upper  pair  do  not 
grow  downwards  in  the  usual  way,  but 
curve  backwards  almost  to  the  eyes. 
What  is  the  use  of  these  horn-like  teeth  ? 
Here  is  another  curious  Celebesian  prob- 
lem. At  present  no  satisfactory  reason 
has  been  given  as  to  their  use.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace thinks  that  these  tusks  were  once 
useful,  and  were  then  worn  down  as  fast  as 
they  grew ;  but  that  changed  conditions  of 
life  have  rendered  them  unnecessary,  and 
they  now  develop  into  monstrous  torms, 
just  as  the  incisors  of  the  beaver  or  rabbit 
will  go  on  growing  if  the  opposite  teeth 
do  not  wear  them  away ;  and  this  seems 
to  us  a  probable  explanation.  Two  days* 
bag  showed  six  wild  pigs  and  four  babi* 
rusa.  The  old  boars  are  ferocious  antag* 
onists.  One  of  the  hunting  party  had  a 
narrow  escape  ;  an  old  boar  got  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  the  net  by  bis  tusks,  and 
the  natives  ran  up  to  spear  him ;  be  broke 
loose,  however,  and  scattered  his  foes  in 
all  directions ;  one  man  took  to  a  tree. 

The  babirusa  pulled  up  at  the  bottom,  and 
to  our  intense  astonishment  proceeded  to 
verify  the  statement  made  by  the  Hukom 
Kadua  at  Likoupang,  by  trying  to  scramble 
up  the  sloping  trunk  after  his  antagonist. 
How  far  he  would  have  ascended  we  uniortt>> 
nately  never  had  the  opportunity  of  knovin^, 
for  he  had  hardly  got  his  feet  off  the  groand 
before  his  progress  was  stopped  by  a  ludicrous 
incident.    Anxious  to  escape,  the  man  Uxd 
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got  too  far  out  upon  a  branch.  It  gave  way, 
and  the  unlucky  hunter  was  suddenly  deposited 
on  his  back  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  for- 
midable needle-pointed  tusks  of  his  adversary. 
Fortunately  the  attention  of  the  latter  was 
diverted  by  another  native,  whom  he  immedi- 
ately charged.  The  man  stood  his  ground 
in  the  most  plucky  manner,  crouching  and 
receiving  the  charge  at  the  point  of  his  razor- 
edged  spear.  It  entered  just  in  front  of  the 
shoulder,  and  although  nearly  knocked  over 
by  the  shock,  he  contrived  to  keep  the  animal 
off  for  the  few  seconds  necessary  for  his  com- 
panions to  run  to  his  assistance.  Even  with 
tour  spears  buried  in  hb  body  the  old  boar 
died  game,  striving  to  the  very  last  to  get  at 
his  antagonists. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Celebesian 
fauna  have  been  already  alluded  to ;  the 
anoa,  the  babirusa,  and  a  black  baboon- 
like ape  are  without  near  allies  in  any  of 
the  neighboring  islands.  The  birds  also 
are  remarkable  for  the  same  reason ;  the 
butterflies  and  other  insects  show  similar 
peculiarities;  so  that  Celebes,  notwith- 
standing the  proximity  of  the  surrounding 
lands,  became  isolated  at  a  very  remote 

feoloeical  time.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
f  archesa  at  Temate,  a  small  island  of  the 
Moluccas,  the  voyagers  visited  the  resi- 
dent, Mr.  Van  Bruijn  Morris,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  voyage  to  New 
Guinea,  and  possessed  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  natural-history  curiosities.  His 
aviary  contained  a  great  variety  of  the 
rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  parrots  of 
the  Papuan  region,  amongst  them  the  rare 
Pesquet's  parrot  (Dasyptilus  Pesgueti), 
half  vulturine  in  appearance,  the  face  and 
throat  being  bare;  it  is  a  native  of  the 
mainland  ofNew  Guinea. 

The  gems  of  the  collection  were  two  superb 
specimens — both  fuU-plumaged  males  —  of 
the  twelve-wired  bird  of  paradise  {Seleucidts). 
The  native  prepared  skins  seen  in  European 
museums  ^ive  no  idea  of  the  glorious  beauty 
of  the  living  bird.  The  suD-alar  plumes, 
whose  prolonged  and  wire-like  shafts  have 
given  the  bird  its  English  name,  are  of  a  rich 
golden  yellow,  and  the  pectoral  shield,  when 
spread,  shows  to  advantage  its  tipping  of  me- 
tallic emerald.  These  exquisite  creatures 
were  fed  on  the  fruit  of  the  Pandanus,  with  an 
occasional  cockroach  as  a  bonne  boucht.  In 
devouring  the  insects,  which  they  did  by 
throwing  them  in  the  air  and  catching  them 
again,  thcjr  displayed  the  wonderful  grass- 
green  coloring  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and 
throat.  The  feelings  of  admiration  with  which 
I  watched  these  birds,  which  are  amon^  the 
most  exquisitely  beautiful  of  all  living  bemgs, 
I  need  not  attempt  to  describe.  My  reader, 
if  a  naturalist,  will  divine  them;  if  not,  no 
description  of  mine  could  ever  make  him 
realize  the  intense  pleasure  of  the  first  sight 
of  such  masterpieces  of  coloring. 


At  Temate  there  was  opportunity  to 
overhaul  the  ship's  gear,  get  repairs  and 
alterations  done  on  board,  dry  and  arrange 
the  specimens  collected,  and  clear  the  ship 
of  useless  lumber  to  make  room  for  the 
"  trade  "  it  was  necessary  to  lay  in  b<?fore 
starting  for  the  New  Guinea  region.  A 
Dutch  friend  most  kindly  took  the  voyag- 
ers, bae  and  baggage,  to  his  house,  and 
made  them  his  guests  till  the  ship  was 
ready  for  sea  again.  Dr.  Guillemara  men- 
tions this  as  only  one  of  the  many  acts  of 
kindness  they  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch  merchants  and  officials  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago  —  kindness  to  which 
their  very  pleasant  recollections  of  civil- 
ization in  these  ports  were  in  no  small 
degree  due.  The  list  of  articles  with 
which  the  Marchesa  was  provided  con- 
sisted of  pieces  of  Turkev  red,  prints, 
dark  blue  cotton,  cotton  snirts,  needles, 
reels  of  cotton,  packets  of  pins,  axes, 
assorted  beads,  bottles  of  sweets,  clasp 
knives,  round  eold  Chinese  buttons,  Chi- 
nese looking-glasses,  musical  boxes,  Chi- 
nese and  American  tobacco,  bars  of  iron, 
brass  wire,  fishhooks,  and  Malay  sarongs. 
The  most  marketable  of  this  stock  in  trade 
were  the  Chinese  gold  buttons,  of  which 
the  natives  made  earrings,  but  the  axes 
and  iron  were  much  run  after.  The  Tur- 
key red  and  cotton  proved  almost  useless, 
for  the  Papuan  does  not  set  his  affections 
on  clothing ;  neither  were  the  fishhooks 
in  much  request,  the  natives  preferring 
their  own  clumsy  kind,  which  were  gener- 
ally cut  out  of"  the  clam  or  some  other 
shell.  Thus  provided,  the  Marchesa  pro- 
ceeded to  New  Guinea,  whither  we  must 
now  follow  her.  The  visit  was  to  be 
confined  to  the  portion  claimed  by  the 
Dutch  —  namely,  the  western  half  — 
"  which  from  the  variation  in  species  from 
island  to  island,  and  the  peculiarity  in  the 
distribution  of  the  birds  of  paradise,  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  a  natural- 
ist.*' Here,  too,  the  Papuan  exists  as  a 
pure  type.  Moreover,  Dutch  New  Guinea 
was  the  nearest  and  most  accessible  part 
of  the  island. 

Although  but  little  explored,  this,  the 
finest  portion  of  the  island,  is  known  to 
abound  in  excellent  harbors,  to  possess 
several  rivers,  one  of  which,  the  Amber- 
no,  is  of  great  size ;  the  interior  is  trav- 
ersed by  mountain  ranges,  which  our 
author  thinks  are  destined  in  the  distant 
future  to  be  the  site  of  plantations  equal 
in  value  to  those  of  Java.  In  the  whole 
of  the  vast  extent  of  country  which  forms 
the  eastern  limit  of  the  Dutch  possessions, 
there  is  not,  we  are  told,  a  single  Dutch 
settlement  of  any  kind,  with  the  exception 
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of  Dorei,  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  in 
Geelvink  Bay,  where  a  mission  has  been 
in  existence  since  1855.  Here  and  in  the 
neighborhood  are  five  Dutch  missionaries 

—  the  only  Europeans  in  the  country  — 
whoae  acquaintance  the  voyagers  made 
before  they  left  the  island.  Few  are  the 
converts  made  —  little  in  excess  of  those 
who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  cause 

—  but  the  work  still  continues.  "Shat- 
tered in  constitution,^'  our  author  ob- 
serves, "from  the  pernicious  climate,  and 
depressed  by  the  non-success  of  their 
work,  their  condition  seemed  to  us  deplor- 
able, and  one  could  not  help  regretting 
that  their  labors  were  not  transferred  to 
some  more  satisfactory  field.'*  The  result 
of  twenty-eight  years  of  missionary  work 
in  Dorei  Bay  gives  only  sixteen  adults 
and  twenty-six  child  converts,  and  many 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  terrible 
effects  of  the  climate,  for  which  the  pesti- 
lential mangrove-clad  coasts  are  in  a  great 
measure  responsible.  The  missionaries 
buy  the  native  children,  wherever  possi- 
ble, when  very  young ;  but  the  parents  are 
unwilling  to  sell  their  own,  so  that  or- 
phans or  the  children  of  slaves  alone 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  missionary. 
"  The  Papuan  is  bold,  self-reliant,  and  in- 
dependent, and  no  rapid  conversion  to 
Christianity,  as  has  been  the  casein  some 
of  the  Pacific  islands,  is  ever  likely  to 
take  place  in  New  Guinea.*'  Dr.  Guille- 
mard  s  experience  of  Dorei  leads  him  to 
think  that  the  mission  has  had  little  or 
no  influence  over  the  Papuans ;  they  leave 
the  Europeans  unmolested,  but  their  cus- 
toms and  habits  remain  unchanged.  At 
the  time  of  the  Marchesa's  visit,  an  idol- 
house,  "  Rum-slam,"  which  bad  been  acci- 
dentally destroyed  by  fire,  was  being  re- 
built in  all  its  former  hideousness  and 
indecency. 

Of  the  true  mop-headed  Papuan  our 
author  gives  a  very  interesting  account. 
A  number  visited  the  ship  in  their  ca- 
noes ;  at  first  a  little  mistrustful,  they  soon 
shook  oH  their  shyness,  clambered  ooldly 
up  the  sides,  and  overran  the  deck,  talk- 
ing and  shouting  loudly,  examining  the 
novel  objects  around  them.  The  striking 
of  the  ship's  bell  greatly  astonished  them, 
and  was  the  signsd  for  a  burst  of  cheering. 
Dr.  Guillemard  saw  a  roughly  carved 
wooden  head-rest  in  one  of  the  praus 
alongside,  and  began  to  bargain  tor  it. 
The  owner  wanted  three  knives  for  it;  on 
the  doctor's  refusal  with  "an  emphatic 
//V//Z,  indicative  of  astonishment  and  dis- 
gust at  the  exorbitant  demand,  the  by- 
standers mimicked  voice  and  gesture  to 


perfection,  and  bursts  into  shouts  of 
laughter."  The  bump  of  veneration,  says 
our  author,  appears  to  be  entirely  absent 
from  the  cranium  of  the  Papuan,  who,  as 
far  as  the  white  man  can  judge,  is  a  noisy, 
ebullient  gentleman  of  distinct  socialistic 
tendencies,  though  not  without  a  pretty 
humor  of  his  own,  as  the  following  story, 
the  truth  of  which  was  vouched  for  by 
some  Dutch  friends,  will  show :  — 

During  a  cruise  of  a  certain  gunboat  on  the 
northern  coast  of  New  Guinea  a  village  was 
touched  at  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  never 
been  visited  by  Europeans.  The  captain, 
anxious  to  impress  the  untutored  savage, 
arrayed  himself  in  full  uniform  and  landed  in 
company  with  the  surgeon,  who  was  similarly 
attired.  The  natives  crowded  down  to  meet 
them  in  hundreds,  and  appeared  tolerably 
trustworthy,  but  before  long  intimated  that 
they  were  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  chief's  house. 
This  the  captain  resisted,  fearing  treachery; 
but  in  spite  of  his  endeavors  they  were  carried 
off,  and  his  guard  prevented  from  following.  ' 
The  hours  passed  away  without  a  sign  of  the 
officers,  and  the  boat's  crew  waiting  for  them 
began  to  fear  the  worst.  Suddenly  a  crowd 
was  seen  approaching.  It  parted,  and  dis- 
closed the  gallant  captain  to  his  astonished 
sailors,  bereft  of  his  uniform  and  dressed  in 
alternate  stripes  of  red  and  white  paint. 

While  in  Marchesa  Bay,  east  of  Bat- 
tan  ta  Island,  the  partv  obtained  ten  speci- 
mens of  Wilson*s  birdof  paradise  {Dipkyl" 
lodes  IVilsoni)^  which  is  entirely  confined 
to  Battanta  and  Waigiou  Islands,  though 
in  the  latter  island  it  is  much  rarer.    This 
exquisitely  lovely  bird,  the  smallest  of  aU 
the  birds  of  paradise,  has  the  wings  and 
back  scarlet,  and  behind  the  head  an  erect 
ruff  of  canary-colored  feathers  ;  on  the 
breast  is  a  shield  of  glossy  green  plumes 
which  have  metallic  ereen  and  violet  spots 
of  extraordinary  brilliancy ;  the  two  cen- 
tral  tail  feathers  extend  for  five  or  six 
inches  beyond  the  others  and  cross  one 
another,  and  then  curve  gracefully  into  a 
circle  of  bright  steely  purple ;  "out  the 
chief  peculiarity  of  the  bird  is  in  the  head, 
which  is  bald  from  the  vertex  backwards, 
the  bare  skin  being  of  the  brightest  ima^- 
inable  cobalt  blue,   which,  however,  fades 
soon  after  death,  and  ultimately  becomes 
quite  black.    Of  the  red  bird  of  paradise 
{P.  rubra)  which  is  also  confined  to  Bat- 
tanta and  Waigiou,  Dr.  Guillemard  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  specimens  in 
nearly  everjr  stage  of  development,  show- 
ing the  various  changes  in  the  pluina« 
from  the  sober-colored  young  bird  to  the 
beautiful  and  quaintly  ornamented  adult. 
Of  the  nesting  habits  of  the  birds  of  para- 
dise nothing  seems  to  be  definitely  known. 
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and  though  our  author  offered  large  re- 
wards to  any  oae  who  would  point  out  a 
nest,  the  eggs  and  nidification  still  remain 
to  be  described.  The  natives  adopt  the 
following  method  of  obtaining  specimens 
of  the  Seleucides :  — 

Patientiv  searching  the  forest  until  he  has 
discoTered  the  usual  roosting-place  of  the  bird, 
the  hunter  conceals  himself  beneath  the  tree, 
and,  having  noted  the  exact  branch  chosen, 
climbs  up  at  night  and  quietly  places  a  cloth 
over  his  unsuspecting  quarry.  The  species 
being  exceedinglv  fond  of  the  scarlet  fruit  of 
the  pandanus,  tne  roosting-placcs  are  easily 
recognized  by  the  dejecta^  The  plan  would, 
perhaps,  by  most  of  us  be  regarded  as  very 
similar  to  that  counselled  by  our  nurses,  in 
which  a  pinch  of  salt  is  the  only  requisite; 
but  the  noiseless  movements  oi  the  native 
hunters  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  the  tree 
once  discovered,  the  chances  are  said  to  be 
considerably  against  the  bird. 

'  However,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  tree, 
and  a  month  spent  by  the  natives  em- 
ployed in  the  forest  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  only  one  bird.  The  natives  of  the  Am 
Islands,  taking  advantage  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits  of  the  great  bird  of 
paradise  {Paradisea  apoda^  Lin.),  the 
largest  known  species,  obtain  specimens 
with  comparative  ease.  At  a  certain  sea- 
son of  the  year,  some  time  in  May,  these 
birds  commence  their  dancing-parties, 
called  by  the  natives  their  sdcaUli^  that 
are  held  in  certain  trees  of  the  forest,  on 
branches  affording  a  clear  space  for  the 
birds  to  play  and  exhibit  their  plumes. 
On  one  or  these  trees,  Mr.  Wallace  tells 
us,  a  dozen  or  twenty  full-plumaged  birds 
assemble  together,  raise  up  their  wings, 
stretch  out  their  necks,  and  elevate  their 
exquisite  plumes,  keeping  them  in  a  con- 
tinual vibration.  As  soon,  then,  as  the 
male  birds  in  gorgeous  nuptial  attire  have 
fixed  on  a  tree  on  which  to  exhibit,  the 
natives  build  a  small  shelter  of  palm 
leaves  in  a  suitable  place  among  the 
branches.  Before  daylieht  the  hunter, 
armed  with  his  bow  and  arrows,  whose 
points  are  round  knobs,  ensconces  himself 
under  cover  of  the  palm-leaf  shelter.  At 
the  foot  of  the  tree  a  boy  awaits,  and 
when  the  birds  insufficient  numbers  have 
arrived  and  have  begun  to  dance,  the 
hunter  shoots  with  his  blunt  arrow  and 
stuns  the  bird,  which  falls  down,  and  is  im- 
mediately secured  and  killed,  without  the 
plumage  being  injured  by  a  drop  of  blood, 
by  the  boy  attendant.  Mr.  Wallace  gives 
in  his  delightful  work  an  illustration  of 
this  method  of  shooting  the  great  bird  of 
paradise  by  the  natives  of  Ara. 


Dr.  Guillemard  gives  us  some  amusing 
anecdotes  of  the  pet  animals  on  board  the 
Marchesa.  While  at  Kamschatka,  a  large 
but  not  fully  developed  bear,  called  Mi  sky, 
and  a  charming  little  Sifthalese  mongoose 
were  presented  to  the  voyagers  by  some 
Russian  officers.  Miskv  was  a  great 
favorite,  but  not  altogetner  a  source  of 
unmixed  pleasure. 

A  gallant  lieutenant  coming  on  board  one 
day  in  full  dress  proved  too  great  a  temptation 
for  Bruin,  who  immediately  seized  him  by  the 
coat-tails.  It  was  found  impossible  to  make 
him  let  go  until  the  discomfited  officer  had 
reduced  himself  to  his  shirt-sleeves,  when, 
delighted  with  his  success,  the  delinquent 
shuffled  off.  He  was  apparently  almost  in- 
different to  pain.  A  smell  of  burning  being 
one  day  discovered  forward,  one  of  the  crew 
proceeded  to  investigate  the  cause,  and  found 
Misky  standing  upright  on  the  top  of  a  nearly 
red-hot  stove,  engaged  in  stealing  cabbages 
from  a  shelf  above.  He  was  growling  in  an 
undertone,  and  standing  first  on  one  Teg  and 
then  on  the  other,  but  he  nevertheless  went 
on  slowly  eating,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  the 
soles  of  his  feet  were  burnt  entirely  raw. 

Punishment  for  his  numerous  offences 
was  in  vain ;  as  he  grew  older  he  got 
worse,  '*and  after  having  devoured  por- 
tions of  the  cabin  skylight  and  a  man's 
thumb,  and  finished  by  drinking  the  oil 
out  of  the  binnacle  lamp,  he  was  shipped 
to  England  **  on  the  arrival  of  the  Mar- 
chesa at  Hongkong,  and  probably  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  bear-pit  of  the  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens.  As  to  the  mongoose,  his 
sole  object  in  life  was  mischief. 

Whether  biting  one's  toes  as  one  lay  asleep 
in  the  early  morning,  capsizing  the  ink-bottle, 
or  bolting  surreptitiously  with  some  coveted 
morsel  from  the  dinner-table,  he  was  never 
still ;  but  his  greatest  happiness  —  for  it  was 
attended  with  that  spice  ot  danger  which  ^ives 
the  true  zest  to  sport  —  was  to  **  draw  **  Misky. 
When  that  unsuspecting  animal  was  rolling 
his  unwieldy  body  about  on  deck,  ignorant  of 
the  proximity  of  his  enemy,  the  mongoose 
would  approach  noiselessly  from  behind  and 
nip  him  sharply  in  the  foot.  Long  before  the 
huge  foot  had  descended  in  a  futile  effort  at 
revenge  the  little  rascal  was  safely  under 
cover,  on  the  lookout  for  another  opportunity, 
and  the  bear  might  just  as  well  have  attempted 
to  catch  a  mosquito.  A  more  thorough  little 
pickle  never  existed,  but,  like  all  pickles,  he 
was  very  popular,  and  when  one  morning  he 
disappeared  never  to  return  there  was  great 
lamentation  among  our  men.  We  never 
learnt  his  fate.  Probably  Misky  had  caught 
his  tormentor,  after  many  months  of  vain  en- 
deavor, and  had  dined  off  him. 

On  the  return  of  the  Marchesa  from 
New  Guineai  the  yacht  was  like  a  floating 
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menagerie ;  the  gem  of  the  collection  was 
the  twelve-wi reef  bird  of  paradise  (5>/tf«- 
cides  nigricans)^  which  got  very  tame,  and 
would  readily  eat  from  die  hand.  Seizing 
any  cockroach  that  ventured  into  his  cage, 
he  would  throw  it  in  the  air  and  catch  it 
lengthwise,  "displaying  the  vivid  grass- 
green  coloring  of  his  mouth  and  throat  in 
the  operation."  He  seemed  to  feel  the 
least  fall  in  temperature,  and  died  before 
the  ship  got  bejrond  the  tropics.  Mon- 
keys sat  gibbering  on  the  bulwarks,  and 
large  white  cockatoos  sidled  solemnly 
up  and  down  their  perches,  cassowaries 
roamed  at  will  from  end  to  end  of  the 
yacht;  one  young  cassowary  was  as  play- 
ful as  a  puppy.  "  His  favorite  diversion 
was  to  get  up  a  sham  fi^ht  with  a  venti- 
lator, dancing  round  it  m  the  most  ap- 
proved pugilistic  style,  now  feinting,  now 
getting  in  a  right  and  left.  The  blows 
were  delivered  by  kicking  out  in  front" 
On  Sundays  the  decorum  of  the  service 
would  often  be  disturbed  by  the  casso- 
wary appearing  among  the  congregation 
engaged  in  a  lively  skirmish  with  a  kianga- 
roo,  which  entertainment  would  attract  a 
select  gathering  of  various  dogs  and  a 
tame  psg  to  see  fair  play.  There  were 
two  species  of  tree  kangaroos  {Dendrola- 

fus)  on  board,  about  the  size  of  small 
ares.  In  Australia  the  kangaroo  is  a  ter- 
restrial animal,  but  in  New  Guinea  the 
dense  jungle  necessitates  a  change  of 
habit,  so  that  in  Dendrolagus  we  have  an 
interesting  instance  of  a  ground  animal 
gradually  oecoming  arboreal ;  although  a 
tree-haunting  animal,  it  is  as  yet  only  a 
tyro  in  the  art  of  climbing,  ana  performs 
tne  operation  in  a  slow  and  awkward  man- 
ner. Neither  species  lived  to  see  En- 
gland. Before  we  conclude  we  must  notice 
one  more  pet,  viz.,  "  a  pig  of  tender  age, 
who  had  perhaps  more  character  in  him 
than  any  other  member  of  the  menagerie." 
Chugs  was  the  name  of  the  porcine  mfant. 
"In  many  parts  of  New  Guinea  the  women 
make  pets  of  these  animals,  carrying  them 
about  and  suckling  them  w^ith  their  own 
babies,"  but  whether  Chugs  had  been  so 
reared  is  uncertain. 

He  was  striped  longitudinally  with  alternate 
bands  of  black  and  yellow,*  and,  though 
hardly  more  than  eight  inches  long  when  he 
first  joined  the  ship,  was  afraid  of  no  living 
thing  aboard.  He  roamed  the  deck  from 
morning  till  night,  chasing  the  cockroaches 
and  devouring  them  with  much  gusto  and 

*  It  is  a  well-koown  bat  very  carious  fact  that  the 
▼oang  of  wild  pigs  geoerallv,  if  not  universally,  are 
jon^itudinallv  banded,  and  that  this  character  disap- 
pears under  domestication. 


smacking  of  lips,  grunting  contentedly  the 
while.  When  tired  he  would  nestle  himself 
up  on  the  curly  coat  of  Dick,  the  retriever,  or 
alongside  the  big  cassowary,  who  would  r^ 
gard  him  wondermely,  and  as  if  debating  his 
suitability  for  food.  Chugs  p;rew  so  rapidly 
that  he  was  soon  nearly  as  big  as  Dick ;  but 
he  still  continued  to  use  him  as  a  sleeping- 
mat,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  voyage  poor 
Dick  hardly  dared  to  lie  down. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Guille- 
mard  and  the  Marchesa.  The  perusal  of 
this  work  has  given  us  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure; it  is  one  of  the  best-written,  most 
instructive,  and  fascinating  records  of 
travel  we  have  ever  read.  The  illustra- 
tions, by  Messrs.  Edward  and  Charles 
Whymper  and  J.  Keulemans,  whether  in 
the  reproduction  of  magnificent  scenery, 
or  of  figures  of  men  and  animals,  are  ^1 
fine  specimens  of  the  engraver's  art.  The 
book  is  furnished  also  with  a  number  of 
clearly  executed  maps,  and  with  several 
appendices  of  lists  of  birds  and  other 
zoological  collections,  as  well  as  with  a 
vocabulary  of  the  Sulu,  Waigiou,  and  J  obi 
languages.  Dr.  Guillemard  evidently  pos- 
sesses nigh  qualifications  for  a  successful 
traveller ;  he  is  thoroughly  scientific,  and 
a  man  of  wide  general  culture,  full  of  en- 
ergy, determination,  and  patience,  a  good 
sportsman  and  an  admirable  narrator,  with 
a  lively  sense  of  the  humorous  and  a  keen 
appreciation  of  what  is  best  to  tell  and 
what  best  to  leave  untold.  Author,  artists, 
engraver,  and  publisher  may  all  be  heart- 
ily congratulated  on  the  proauction  of  this 
work. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Macazinc. 
THE  SEASON  OF  THE  TWELVE  DAYS. 

It  is  only  five  days  from  London  to  the 
Piraeus,  and  after  eating  our  Christinas 
dinner  at  home  and  going  through  the 
customary  festivities  we  found  on  our  ar- 
rival in  Greece  that  we  had  yet  several 
days  to  spare  before  Christmas  according 
to  the  old  style  would  be  celebrated.    Our 
route  lay  northwards,  and,  having  time  at 
our  disposal,  we  determined  to  spend  the 
season  of  the  twelve  days,  as  the  period 
between  Christmas  and  Epiphany  is  called 
in  Greece,  at  places  where  we  could  study 
the  Greeks  in  their  more  primitive  abodes, 
and  enjoy  old  Father  Christmas  in  his 
genuine  old  style.    A  steamer  landed  us 
at  Chalcis,  in  Eulxsa,  on  Christmas  eve,  a 
charming  old  town,  semi-Turkish  in  char- 
acter, with  the  minarets  of  mosques  now 
converted  into  shops  and  barracks  for  sol- 
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diers,  with  a  massive  and  picturesque  for- 
tress of  medizval  days  commanding  that 
celebrated  stream  the  Euripus,  the  narrow 
current  separating  Euboea  from  the  main 
land,  which  changes  its  course  sometimes 
as  often  as  fourteen  times  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  landing  at  Chalcis  was  somewhat 
difficult,  for  the  current  was  racing  ac^inst 
us.     First  we  labored  up  one  side  of  it  as 
far  as  the  castle,  which  is  built  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream ;  then  we  were  twisted 
round  at  a  great  rate  towards  our  ship 
again ;  and  then  another  twist  carried  us 
into    the  backwater  and   landed  us    on 
Euboea.    For  some  time  after  landing  we 
stood  on  the  bridge  and  watched  this  nat- 
ural phenomenon  and  the  numerous  little 
craft  which  were  going  through  the  same 
difficulties  that  we  h^  experienced  our- 
selves, whilst  beneath  us  boiled  the  rush- 
ing water  of  the  current,  apparently  not 
intent  on  changing  its  course  for  some 
time  to  come;  and  we  thought  of  the 
legend  which  relates  that  Aristotle  sought 
to  drown  himself  with  despair  because  he 
could  not  discover  the  causes  of  this  natu- 
ral wonder,  which  baffles  even  the  learned 
of  this  scientific  age.    The  views  around 
us  were  superb.    Chalcis,  with  its  walls 
and  towers  built  on  a  projecting  tongue  of 
land ;  the  circular  bay  of  the  Holy  Minas, 
which  serves  as  a  port  for  the  town,  dotted 
with  pretty  catguts  mth  gay-colored  sails ; 
to  the  east  the  mighty  snow-dad  peak  of 
Eubcea,  Mount  Delphi,  made  an  exquisite 
background  to  the  red  roofs  and  towers 
of  the  town.    To  the  west  rose  the  Boeo- 
tian Mountains  on  the  mainland,  joined  to 
Eubcea  by  a  bridge.    Somewhat  loth  to 
leave  this  glorious  scene,  we  followed  the 
porter  who  carried  our  luggage  through 
some  tortuous  streets,  and  found  ourselves 
in  a  miserably  dirty  inn,  established  for 
Christmas.    Of  course  we  carried  sheets 
and  towels  with  us;  for  when  it  is  con- 
sidered time  to  wash  these  articles  in  a 
Greek  inn   I  know  not;  generations  of 
travellers  must  have  slept  in  those  that 
were  originally  spread  on  our  beds,  and 
used  the  slippers  and  the  comb  which  are 
always  provided ;  but  we  had  severed  our- 
selves from  civilization  for  a  purpose,  and 
Father  Christmas  in  his  Eastern  home 
cannot  be  visited  without  a  spirit  of  resig- 
nation and  a  certain  deme  of  fortitude.. 

On  Christmas  eve  I  bought  a  cradle 
from  one  of  the  most  delightful  women  I 
have  ever  seen,  dressed  in  a  long  tunic  of 
homespun  material  embroidered  at  the 
edges,  and  her  head  enveloped  in  a  yellow 
kerchief.    The  cradle  was  made  of  un- 


tanned  goatskin  fastened  to  two  reeds  and 
slung  over  her  shoulders  by  two  cords. 
She  wished  me  to  take  the  baby  too,  which 
was  sleeping  in  it;  but  this  I  declined. 
The  result,  however,  of  making  this  ex- 
traordinary purchase,  was  that  I  soon 
possessed  a  host  of  eager  inquisitive 
friends,  peasants  from  the  mountains,  re- 
spectable citizens  of  Chalcis,  each  and  all 
of  them  ready  to  talk  about  Christmas, 
and  the  customs  observed  by  them  in  its 
celebration. 

As  I  returned  towards  the  inn,  with  my 
cradle  concealed  as  well  as  it  could  be  in- 
side mv  coat,  I  observed  some  children 
going  trom  door  to  door  singing  ditties, 
after  the  fashion  of  our  own  Christmas 
carols,  about  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  re- 
ceiving as  they  passed  by  from  each 
housewife  presents  of  dried  iruit  and  eggs. 
I  entered  one  of  the  houses,  of  mean  as- 
pect, which  are  built  on  the  higher  slopes 
of  the  town,  and  which  form  allthat  is  left 
of  the  old  Turkish  town.  Here  I  found 
many  peasants  assembled,  and  very  hos- 
pitably inclined,  inasmuch  as  they  insisted 
on  my  gulping  down  a  glass  of  mastic  and 
eating  a  spoonful  of  jam.  In  a  moment 
of  inadvertence  I  opened  the  buttons  of 
my  coat,  and  down  on  the  floor  fell  my 
cradle,  to  my  intense  horror  and  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  assembled  peasants. 
They  did  not  laugh ;  if  they  had  done  that 
I  could  have  borne  it  better.  "  The  man 
has  a  cradle  with  him  1 "  they  whispered 
to  one  another.  **  Do  the  Frank  men  carry 
the  babies  ?  *^  said  another,  and  it  was  use- 
less to  tell  them  that  I  had  bought  it  for  a 
curiosity.  I  am  sure  they  looked  upon 
me  as  a  specimen  of  some  effeminate  race 
of  mankind  who  mind  the  babies  whilst 
their  wives  work  in  the  fields.  To  change 
the  subject,  I  murmured  that  I  had  come 
to  spend  Christmas  amonest  them,  that  I 
wished  to  know  exactly  what  they  did  on 
this  occasion;  and  before  I  left  I  received 
a  general  invitation  to  look  in  any  time  I 
liked  during  my  stay  at  Chalcis  and  see 
for  myself  what  are  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Euboeans  during  the  season 
which  we  are  pleased  to  describe  by  the 
epithet  "  festive." 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  clearlv  un- 
derstood that  Christmas-time  to  a  Greek 
is  by  no  means  considered  as  festive ;  in 
fact,  they  look  upon  the  twelve  days  which 
intervene  between  Christmas  and  Epiph- 
any rather  with  abhorrence  than  other- 
wise ;  it  is  to  them  the  season  when  ghosts 
and  hobgoblins  arc  supposed  to  be  most 
rampant;  it  is  generally  cold,  ungenial 
weather,  and  the  Greeks  of  to-day,  like 
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their  ancestors,  live  contented  only  when 
the  warm  rays  of  the  life-giving  sun  scorch 
them.  They  can  get  up  no  enthusiasm, 
as  we  can,  about  yule  logs  and  blazing 
fires,  for  they  have  nothing  to  warm  them- 
selves with  save  small  charcoal  braziers 
capable  of  communicating  heat  to  not 
more  than  one  limb  at  a  time ;  all  the  fes- 
tive energies  of  the  race,  are  reserved  for 
Carnival  and  Eastertide,  when  the  warmth 
of  spring  enables  them  once  more  to  enjoy 
life  out  of  doors  —  the  only  one  tolerable 
when  you  know  what  their  low,  dirty 
houses  are  like.  The  saying  thus  runs  in 
Greece :  "  Stop  in  bed  at  Christmas,  and 
put  on  fine  clothes  at  Easter.'*  I  verified 
for  myself  the  fact  that  this  saying  is  put 
into  frequent  practice ;  for  next  morning;,  a 
dull  cheerless  day,  with  a  biting  cold  wmd 
from  the  surrounding  mountains,  in  almost 
every  cottage  I  entered  I  found  the  master 
of  the  house  buried  under  a  pile  of  home- 
spun rugs  on  the  family  couch  murmuring 
"Winter!  winter  I"  whilst  his  wife  was 
bustling  about  preparing  for  the  Christ- 
mas meal. 

For  a  month  before  Christmas  every 
pious  Greek  has  observed  a  rigid  fast; 
consequently  the  "table"  which  on  that 
day  is  spread  in  every  house  produces 
something  akin  to  festivity.  My  friends 
of  the  evening  before  begged  me  to  sit 
down  and  partake  of  the  meal  that  they 
had  prepared.  It  was  somewhat  of  a 
struggle  to  me,  I  must  own,  for  I  expected 
it  would  not  be  served  in  very  magnificent 
stvle.  Still  I  was  hardly  prepared  for 
what  actually  happened.  On  a  small 
round  table  was  placed  a  perfect  mountain 
of  maccaroni  and  cheese  —  not  such 
cheese  as  we  are  accustomed  to  put  with 
ours,  but  coarse  sheep Vmilk  cheese, 
which  stung  my  mouth  like  mustard,  and 
left  a  pungent  taste  therein  which  tarried 
there  for  days.  Then  there  were  no  plates, 
no  forks,  no  spoons.  The  master  of  the 
house  had  a  knife  with  which  he  attacked 
the  dish,  and  the  one  which  on  ordinary 
occasions  fell  to  the  mistress  was  now 
kindly  placed  at  my  disposal.  As  for  the 
rest  of  the  family,  they  were  an  example 
of  the  adage  that  fingers  were  made  before 
forks,  and  these  fingers  grew  obviously 
cleaner  as  the  meal  progressed.  What  a 
meal  it  was  indeed,  as  ifit  were  a  contest 
in  gastronomic  activity  I  Yet  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  see  the  appetite  with  which  great 
and  small  enterea  into  the  contest  and 
filled  their  mouths  to  overflowing  with 
the  savory  mess.  I  was  left  far  behind 
in  the  contest,  and  had,  I  fear,  to  tell 
many  untruths  concerning  my  appetite 


and  the  excellence  of  the  dish,  and  great 
was  nay  relief  when  it  was  removed  and 
dried  fruits  and  nuts. took  its  place.  To 
drink  we  had  resinated  wine  —  that  is  to 
say,  wine  which  has  been  stored  in  a  keg 
covered  with  resin  inside,  which  gives  the 
fiavor  so  much  relished  by  the  Greeks, 
but  which  is  almost  as  unpalatable  to  an 
Englishman  as  beer  must  be  to  those  who 
drink  it  for  the  first  time.  The  wine, 
however,  had  the  efifect  of  loosening  the 
tongues  of  my  friends,  who  had  been  too 
busy  as  yet  to  talk,  and  they  told  me 
many  interesting  Christmas  tales. 

In  the  first  place,  the  conversation 
turned  on  certain  spirits  called ' "  lame 
needles,*'  which  every  Euboean  woman  of 
low  degree  will  tell  you  visit  the  earth 
at  this  season  of  the  vear;  one  lame 
needle,  presumably  the  leader,  comes  on 
Christmas  eve,  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
put  in  an  appearance  on  Christmas  day. 
They  are  dreadful  creatures  to  look  upoot 
and,  according  to  my  friends,  they  live  in 
caves  whilst  on  earth,  near  which  no  wise 
person  at  this  season  of  the  year  will  ven- 
ture. They  subsist,  like  the  Amazons  of 
old,  on  snakes  and  lizards,  and  sometimes 
on  women,  if  they  are  lucky  enough  to 
entrap  one.  These  demons  are  only  dan- 
gerous at  night,  from  sunset  to  cockcrow. 
When  not  engaged  in  dancing  the  lame 
needles  wander  about,  and  do  any  amount 
of  mischief.  It  is  their  custom  to  enter 
houses  by  the  chimney ;  so  every  house- 
wife is  careful  at  this  season  of  the  year 
to  leave  some  embers  burning  all  night, 
for  they  dread  fire  and  also  crosses,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  at  Christmas-time 
we  see  so  many  whitewash  crosses  on  the 
cottage  doors  in  Greece. 

The  priests  alone  have  any  power  over 
them,  and  it  is  to  ward  off  these  uncanny 
visiters  that  the  procession  which  we  saw, 
of  the  priests  and  two  acolytes  going  from 
house  to  house,  is  made  on  Chnstnaas 
day ;  they  give  each  house  their  blessing, 
waft  the  censer  in  at  the  door,  and  pass 
on.  When  Epiphany  comes  these  lame 
needles  are  forced  to  flee  again  under- 

f  round ;  but  before  they  go  they  take  a 
ack  at  the  tree  which  supports  the  world, 
and  which  one  day  they  will  cut  through. 
In  appearance,  these  ugly  visitors  are 
suDposed  to  be  goat-footed  goblins,  far 
taller  than  any  man ;  and  when  they  stand 
erect  they  are  higher  than  the  highest 
chimney;  in  fact,  I  should  imagine  that 
they  are  lineal  descendants  of  the  satyrs 
of  old,  still  haunting  their  accustomed 
purlieus.  They  are  more  especially  troii> 
blesome  to  women,  and  from  amongst 
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these  they  select  as  the  object  of  their 
attack  widows  and  expectant  mothers; 
and  no  wise  woman  who  may  chance  to 
belong  to  either  of  these  critically  situated 
classes  of  females  would  dare  to  go  out  at 
night  and  fetch  water  from  the  well  dur- 
ing the  season  of  the  twelve  days,  or  she 
would  be  waylaid,  and,  if  not  eaten,  cruelly 
handled.  It  is  considered  as  a  distinct 
calamity  to  a  family  if  a  child  is  bom  dur- 
ing these  days,  for  these  unfortunate  chil- 
dren will  be  sure  to  walk  in  their  sleep 
and  be  otherwise  queer,  and  after  their 
death  they  will  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  much-dreaded  lame  needles. 

I  will  give  you  a  specimen  of  one  of  the 
stories  which  my  friends  told  me  when  I 
slightly  threw  discredit  on  the  above-de- 
scnbed  apparitions.  It  is  not  a  very  lively 
one,  but  will  show  the  character  of  the 
Christmas  stories  which  are  current  in 
Greece  toKlay.  The  lady  of  the  house  it 
was  who  vehemently  took  up  the  cudgels 
on  behalf  of  the  discredited  lame  nee- 
dles, and  told  the  tale  which  she  was 
sure  would  beyond  all  doubt  establish  the 
truth  of  her  previous  assertions. 

**A  lame  needle  once  overheard  two 
women  settling  to  get  up  at  night  during 
the  season  of  the  twelve  days  to  leaven 
bread  at  the  house  of  one  of  them.  Ac- 
cordingly he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
woman  who  was  going  to  carry  her  dough 
to  the  other's  house,  and  pretended  to  be 
a  messenger  sent  to  hurry  her.  Fearing 
nothing,  the  silly  woman  set  off  with  her 
dough,  accompanied  by  the  uncanny  mes- 
senger. When  they  had  got  a  little  dis- 
tance the  lame  needle  turned  round  and 
said,  •  Stop ;  I  wish  to  eat  you.*  Whereat 
the  woman  recognized  who  he  was,  and, 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  lame  needles 
are  very  inauisitive,  she  replied,  *Just 
wait  till  I  tell  you  a  story.'  It  was  very 
long  and  very  interesting,  so  the  first  cock 
crew  before  it  was  finisl^ed.  •  It  is  only 
the  black  one ;  eo  on ;  I  have  yet  time,' 
said  the  eager  lame  needle.  Then  the 
second  cock  crew,  and  he  said,  '  It  is  only 
the  red  one ;  I  have  nought  yet  to  fear.' 
Just  as  the  woman  had  reached  the  most 
thriUing  part  of  her  story  the  third  cock 
crew.  *  It  is  the  white  one  J '  exclaimed 
the  terrified  hobgoblin ;  •  I  must  be  gone.' " 

I  am  sure  this  story  is  believed  in  by 
the  peasants  of  Eutioea,  they  are  still 
so  primitive  and  unsophisticated;  and  a 
dread  of  these  uncanny  creatures  forms 
the  basis  of  their  dislike  to  the  period 
which  had  just  commenced. 

A  steamer  touched  at  Chalcis  next  day 
and  carried  us  north,  up  the  lovely  chan- 


nel between  Eubcea  and  the  mainland, 
past  the  far-famed  baths  of  CEdipsus,  past 
the  mountains  which  look  down  on  Ther- 
mopylae, and  next  morning  we  woke  in  the 
harbfor  of  Volo,  the  port  of  Thessaly,  a 
town  which  will  eventually  rise  to  impor- 
tance if  ever  modern  HeluLS  is  to  have  a 
future.  The  next  event  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  season  of  the  twelve 
days  found  us  at  Trikkala,  a  fortress 
town  on  the  frontier  of  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, at  the  wretched  little  inn  America, 
where  no  guest  expects  a  whole  room  to 
himself  more  than  he  would  a  whole  rail* 
way  carriage. 

Trikkala  is  very  Turkish,  having  only 
been  in  Greek  hands  for  eight  years ;  but 
though  you  see  mosques  and  latticed  win- 
dows at  every  turn,  there  is  not  a  Turk 
left;  when  his  rule  is  over  the  Mussulman 
packs  his  luegage  ;  he  will  not  be  subject 
to  the  infideu  it  is  very  squalid  indeed, 
and  down  the  bazaar  ran  an  open  drain; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  walk  by  the  river,  a 
tributary  of  the  Peneus,  is  pretty,  and 
towards  evening  women  came  down  to  the 
stream  to  wash  and  fetch  home  water  in 
quaint  round  bottles.  I  think  one  of  the 
most  marked  distinctions  between  Turk 
and  Greek  is  whitewash.  Greeks  love 
whitewash.  Houses,  churches,  public 
buildings,  are  excessively  clean  outside, 
and  promise  what  the  interior  fails  to  ful- 
fil. This  is  especially  remarkable  at 
Trikkala,  where  the  brown  mud  houses  of 
Turkish  days  are  being  rapidly  coverted 
into  white  Greek  ones. 

It  was  St.  Basil's  eve  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  Greek  New  Year's  eve,  a  very  marked 
day  in  the  period  of  the  twelve  days,  and 
one  on  which  all  make  merry.  The  squalid 
streets  of  Trikkala  even  looked  bright  as 
bands  of  gaily-dressed  children,  nay,  even 
grown-up  young  men,  went  round  singing 
the  Calend  songs  —  Greek  Calends,  that 
is  to  say,  which,  though  it  is  twelve  days 
later  than  ours,  came  at  last.  And  on  this 
the  eve  of  the  Calends  these  bands  pa- 
raded the  streets,  each  carrying  a  long 
pole,  to  the  top  of  which  was  tied  a  piece 
of  brushwood,  within  which  was  concealed 
a  bell,  and  to  which  were  tied  many  scraps 
of  colored  ribbon.  At  each  house  the 
singers  stopped.  The  inhabitants  came 
out  to  greet  them  and  offer  them  refresh- 
ments—  figs,  nuts,  eggs,  and  other  food 
—  which  were  stowed  away  by  one  of  the 
band  who  carried  a  basket  Their  songs 
to  our  ears  were  exceedingly  ugly  long 
chanted  stories  beginning  thus :  "To-mor- 
row is  the  feast  of  the  circumcision  of  our 
Lord  and  the  feast  of  the  blessed  great 
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Basil."  I  asked  a  priest  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  had  made  to  copy  down  one  of  them, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  rough  transla- 
tion :  — 

From  Caesarea  came  the  holy  Basil ; 
Ink  and  paper  in  his  hands  he  held. 
Cried  the  crowds  who  saw  him  coming, 
Teach  us  letters,  dear  St.  Basil. 
His  rod  he  left  them  for  instruction — 
His  rod,  which  buds  with  verdant  leaves, 
On  which  the  partridges  sit  singing 
And  the  swallows  make  their  nests. 

Jangle  went  the  bell  in  the  brushwood 
—  **  the  thicket,"  as  they  call  it  —  and  out 
came  the  housewife  when  the  singing  was 
over,  her  hands  full  of  homely  gifts,  in 
return  for  which  she  was  presented  with 
one  of  the  silk  ribbons  from  the  trophy. 
This  she  will  keep  the  whol&  of  the  en- 
suing year,  for  it  will  bring  her  good  luck. 
And  after  many  good  wishes  for  the  com- 
ing year  the  troupe  removed  on  to  another 
house. 

Before  it  was  dark  we  strolled  up  to  the 
ruined  fortress  of  Trikkala,  built  on  an 
eminence  above  the  town.  The  view  was 
enchanting  over  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains ;  behind  us  were  Othrys  and  Pindus ; 
at  our  feet,  towards  the  north,  once  lay  an 
old  Greek  city,  now  marked  by  only  a  few 
fragments ;  and  among  the  houses,  dotted 
about  amid  gardens  and  trees,  flowed  the 
Trikkalinos  of  ancient  legend,  the  river 
of  forgetfulness,  on  its  way  to  join  the 
Peneus,  of  which  we  determined  not  to 
drink,  for  we  did  not  wish  to  foreet«the 
view ;  it  would  be  to  us  an  evenasting 
memory.  By  the  bishop^s  palace  we  de- 
scended, which  is  an  interest! ng*speci men 
of  Roman  and  Byzantine  architecture  in 
stone  and  wood ;  and  past  the  church,  with 
its  storks^  nests  ana  quaint  pictures  of 
fearful  saints ;  up  and  down  winding 
squalid  streets,  until  we  came  to  the  no- 
march's  house,  the  representative  of  the 
new  rif^ime  in  this  corner  of  Thessaly. 
We  called  upon  htm,  and  he  explained  to 
us  the  plan  they  had  of  replacing  the  old 
town  by  straight  streets  at  right  angles  to 
one  another.  The  work  of  oestruction  is 
in  rapid  progress  undoubtedlv;  but  the 
work  of  reconstruction,  In  the  present 
financial  condition  of  Greece,  is  not  likely 
to  progress  with  equal  rapidity,  and  mean- 
while Trikkala  will  be  but  a  miserable 
place. 

No  good  Thessalian  would  think  of  be- 
ing absent  from  the  liturgy  on  New  Yearns 
mornin|^,  and  no  good  peasant  would  think 
of  leaving  behind  him  the  pomegranate 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  stars  all 
night,  and  which  they  take  to  the  church 


for  the  priest  to  bless.  On  his  return 
home  the  master  of  each  house  dashes 
this  pomegranate  on  the  floor  as  he  crosses 
his  threshold,  and  savs  as  he  does  so, 
*'  May  as  many  good-lucks  come  to  my 
household  as  there  are  pips  in  this  pome> 
granate ; "  and  apostrophizing,  so  to  speak, 
the  demons  of  the  house,  he  adds, "  Away 
with  you,  fleas,  and  bugs,  and  evil  words  ; 
and  within  this  house  may  health,  happi- 
ness, and  the  eood  things  of  this  world 
reiCT  supreme  i 

In  like  manner,  no  good  housewife 
would  neglect  to  distribute  sweets  to  her 
children  on  New  Year's  morning,  consid- 
ering that  by  eating  them  they  will  secure 
for  themselves  a  sweet  career  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  And  many  other  little  super- 
stitions of  a  kindred  nature  are  goae 
through  and  considered  essential  tc  the 
well-being  of  the  family.  In  one  house 
we  entered  on  New  Year's  day  we  were 
presented  with  pieces  of  a  curious  and 
exceedingly  nasty  leavened  loaf,  and  were 
told  that  this  was  the  New  Year's  cake, 
which  every  family  makes ;  into  it  is  de- 
posited a  coin,  ancl  he  who  gets  the  coin 
in  bis  slice  will  be  the  luckiest  during  the 
coming  year.  Every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily has  a  slice  given  to  him — even  the 
tiny  baby,  who  has  not  the  remotest  chance 
of  consuming  all  his ;  and  then,  besides 
the  family  slices,  two  large  ones  are  al- 
ways cut  o£E  the  cake  and  set  on  one  side ; 
one  of  these  is  said  to  be  "  for  the  house,'' 
which  nobody  eats,  but  when  it  is  quite 
dry  it  is  put  on  a  shelf  near  the  sacred 
pictures,  which  occupy  a  corner  in  every 
nome,  however  humble,  and  is  dedicated 
to  the  saints  —  the  household  gods  we  may 
call  them  —  and  is  not  thrown  away  tifl 
after  Easter;  the  other  slice  is  for  the 
poor,  who  go  round  with  baskets  on  their 
arms  on  New  Year's  day,  and  collect  from 
each  household  the  portion  which,  they 
know,  has  been  put  aside  for  them. 

Every  Thessalian,  however  poor,  gives 
a  New  Year's  gift  —  "  for  good  luck,  they 
say;  and  these  ^fts,  curiously  enough, 
are  called  hnin^dec — a  word  which  we 
find  Athenseus  using  as  a  transUtion  of 
the  Roman  term  stnna  for  the  same  gift, 
which  still  exists  in  the  French  itrtmus^ 
and  Italian  strenne*  Even  as  in  ancient 
Rome  gifts  were  given  on  this  dav  bomi 
ominis  causd,  so  did  we  find  ourselves  at 
Trikkala  constantly  presented  with  some- 
thing on  New  Year's  day  —  nuts,  apples, 
dried  figs,  and  things  of  a  like  nature, 
which  caused  our  pockets  to  become  in* 
conveniently  crowded.  I  fancy  it  was 
much  the  same  in  Roman  days,  and  pn>l>> 
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ably  earlier,  as  it  is  now  in  out-of-the-way 
comers  of  Greece.  We  know  how  on 
New  Year's  day  clients  sent  presents  to 
their  patrons  —  slaves  to  the  lords,  friends 
to  friends,  and  the  people  to  the  emperor 
—  and  that  Caligula,  who  was  never  a  rich 
man,  took  advantage  of  this  custom  and 
made  known  that  on  New  Year's  day  he 
wanted  a  dower  for  his  daughter,  which 
resulted  in  such  piles  of  gold  being 
brought  that  he  walked  barefoot  upon 
them  at  his  palace  door. 

The  custom  of  giving  New  Year's  gifts 
in  Rome  grew  as  great  a  nuisance  as  wed- 
ding presents  bid  fair  to  become  with  us, 
and  sumptuary  laws  had  to  be  passed  to 
restrict  the  lavish  expenditure  in  them, 
and  the  earlier  Christian  divines  took  oc- 
sion  to  abuse  them  hotly,  St.  Aueustine 
calling  New  Year's  gifts. "  diabolicsu,"  and 
Chrysostom  preaching  that  "the  first  of 
the  year  was  a  Jewish  feast  and  a  Satanic 
extravagance."  Wishing  to  Christianize 
a  paean  custom,  as  they  always  tried  to 
do,  these  earlier  divines  invented  Christ- 
mas gifts  as  a  substitute.  Owing  to  this 
we  unfortunate  dwellers  in  the  West  have 
the  survival  of  both  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  gifts;  in  Greece  Christmas  gifts 
are  unknown;  but  there  exists  not  in 
Greece  a  man,  however  poor,  who  does 
not  make  an  effort  to  give  his  friends  a 
gift  on  the  day  of  the  Calends. 

It  was  by  chance  that  we  found  our- 
selves in  another  remote  comer  of  Greece 
for  the  closing  festival  of  the  season  of 
the  twelve  days.  We  embarked  at  Volo 
on  a  tiny  Greek  steamer  for  Salonica  on 
a  lovely  nieht,  to  wake  next  moming  and 
find  ourselves  tossing  about  in  a  ereat 
storm,  amongst  a  smSl  group  of  isknds 
known  as  the  Northern  Sporades.  Our 
captain,  much  to  our  annoyance  at  the 
moment,  told  us  that  it  was  impossible  to 
proceed  on  our  voyage,  for  the  sea  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  ran  so  high 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  proceed. 
Consequently  we  put  into  the  best  harbor 
which  these  islands  a£Ford,  the  island  of 
Skiathos,  where  we  remained  for  two 
whole  days,  and  were  able  to  pass  roost  of 
this  time  on  shore  amongst  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  pretty  and  quaint  villag^e ;  and 
as  it  chanced  to  be  the  feast  of  Epiphany, 
or,  as  they  call  it,  the  Feast  of  Lights,  we 
were  not  altogether  discontented  with  our 
fate. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Feast  of  Lights 
bands  of  children  again  paraded  the  nar- 
row streets  and  quay.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  most  favorite  Greek  method 
of  celebrating  a  festive  season.    The  peo* 


pie  in  no  way  resent  these  constant  vis- 
itors and  claims  on  their  hospitality  ;  nay, 
rather  they  would  be  deeply  hurt  if  the 
bands  of  children  passed  tliem  by.  The 
songs  sung  on  this  occasion,  I  noticed,  are 
far  more  religious  and  less  blended  with 
superstitious  lore  than  those  I  have  heard 
sung  on  St.  Basil's  day,  May-day,  the 
swallow  festival  on  the  ist  of  March,  and 
other  occasions  on  which  this  street  sing^ 
ing  takes  place.  After  some  difficulty  I 
obtained  the  words  of  one  of  the  Epiphany 
songs  we  heard  at  Skiathos,  which  began 
with  a  somewhat  lengthy  conversation  oe- 
tween  our  Lord  and  St.  John  on  the  bank 
of  the  Jordan,  and  ended  thus :  — 

And  then  St.  John  baptised  our  Lord, 
That  from  the  evil  hearts  of  men 
Might    now  be    thoroughly  cleansed   and 

purged 
The  sin  that  Adam  first  had  sinned ; 
That  to  the  lowest  depths  of  Hades  might  be 

driven 
The  thrice-accursed  foe,  beguiler  of  mankind. 

Despite  the  wind  which  howled  and  the 
rain  which  fell  from  time  to  time,  we  wan- 
dered about  in  Skiathos  a  good  deal  that 
evening.  It  was  such  a  pretty,  primitive 
little  place,  built  in  an  amphitheatre  round 
a  tiny  harbor,  and  with  a  quay  divided 
into  two  parts  by  an  island  converted  into 
a  promontory  by  a  narrow  causeway.  The 
harbor  was  full  of  ca'i'ques  taking  refuge 
from  the  storm;  the  ca/fs  by  the  shore 
were  full  of  sailors  from  all  parts  of  this 
eastern  sea,  and  thus  the  population  of 
the  town,  which  is  under  a  thousand,  was 
considerably  augmented.  Behind  the 
town  rose  nr-clad  hills,  sending  out  into 
the  sea  innumerable  promontories,  re- 
minding us  much  of  Riviera  scenery. 
Skiathos  is  one  of  those  happy  places 
without  a  history,  and  without  a  prospect 
of  creating  any.  Now,  as  in  ancient  times, 
it  is  but  a  daric  speck  on  the  ^gean  Sea, 
a  place  of  shade  and  mysterious  repose, 
from  which  it  has  acquired  and  retained 
the  name  of  "  the  shacly." 

I  was  anxious  to  be  present  at  the  early 
liturgy  next  morning  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony of  the  "  blessing  of  the  waters."  It 
was  a  great  efifort,  for  it  was  still  cold  and 
stormy ;  however,  by  some  process  which 
will  never  be  quite  clear  to  me,  I  managed 
to  find  myself  at  the  door  of  the  one 
church  of  Skiathos,  with  its  many-storied 
bell-tower,  soon  after  four  o'clock.  Very 
Guaint  indeed  it  looked  as  I  went  out  of 
the  cold  darkness  into  the  brilliantly 
lighted  church,  and  saw  the  pious  islanders 
kneeling  all  around  on  the  cold  floor  as 
the  liturgy  was  being  chanted  prior  to  the 
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blessing  of  the  waters.  Near  the  entrance 
stood  the  font,  filled  to  the  brim ;  and  close 
to  it  was  placed  an  eikon  or  sacred  picture, 
representing  the  baptism  of  our  Lord; 
around' the  font  were  stuck  many  candles, 
fastened  by  their  own  grease ;  whilst  pots 
and  jugs  tull  of  water,  of  every  size  and 
description,  covered  the  floor  m  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  font. 

After  the  priest  had  chanted  the  some- 
what tedious  litany  from  the  steps  of  the 
hi^h  altar  in  an  antiphonal  strain,  he  set 
oft,  dressed  sumptuously  in  his  gold  bro- 
caded vestments,  round  the  church,  with 
a  large  cross  in  one  hand,  and  a  sprig  of 
basil  in  the  other,  accompanied  by  two 
acolytes,  who  waved  their  censers,  and 
cast  around  a  pleasant  odor  of  frankin- 
cense. Every  one  was  prostrate  as  the 
priest  read  the  appointed  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, signed  the  water  in  the  font  and  m 
the  adjacent  jugs  with  the  cross,  and  threw 
into  the  font  nis  sprig  of  basil.  No  sooner 
was  this  solemn  ancfimpressive  ceremony 
over  than  there  was  a  general  rush  from 
all  sides  with  mugs  and  bottles  to  secure 
some  of  this  consecrated  water.  Every- 
body laughed,  and  hustled  his  neighbor  in 
the  struggle;  even  the  priest,  with  the 
cross  in  his  hand,  stood  and  watched  them 
with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face.  The  scene 
was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme  — a  striking 
contrast  to  the  prostrate  solemnity  and 
worship  which  had  reigned  amongst  the 
congregation  only  a  moment  before. 

Very  soon  the  font  and  the  jugs  were 
emptied  of  their  contents,  and  each  wor- 
shipper had  secured  bis  portion  in  the 
bottle  or  vessel  that  he  had  brought  with 
him  for  the  purpose,  and  an  orange  which 
had  been  floatmg  in  the  font,  for  what 
purpose  I  could  not  ascertain,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  priest  to  one  of  his  acolytes. 
Before  taking  his  departure  for  his  home 
each  person  went  up  to  kiss  the  cross 
which  the  priest  held,  and  to  be  sprinkled 
with  water  from  the  sprig  of  basil.  Each 
person  had  brought  his  own  sprig  of  basil, 
which  he  presented  to  the  priest  to  bless, 
and  in  return  for  this  favor  he  dropped  a 
coin  into  a  plate,  which  an  acolyte  held 
to  receive  contributions  for  the  church. 
Basil  is  always  held  to  be  a  sacred  plant 
in  Greece.  The  legend  says  that  it  grew 
on  Christ's  tomb,  and  they  imagine  that 
this  is  the  reason  why  its  leaves  grow  in 
a  cruciform  shape.  It  is  much  thought  of 
by  every  one.  It  is  a  favorite  offering 
from  one  man  to  another,  and  is  found  in 
every  cottage  garden. 

When  the  service  was  over  the  congre- 
gation dispersed,  each  individual  carrying 


carefully  with  him  his  bottle  of  water  and 
sprig  of  basil  to  hang  up  in  his  home 
amongst  the  saints.  In  nearly  every 
humble  Greek  dwelling  you  may  see  a 
dried  sprig  of  basil  hanging  in  the  house- 
hold sanctuary.  It  is  this  sprig  which 
has  been  blessed  at  the  Feast  of  Lights. 
It  is  most  effectual,  say  they,  in  keeping 
off  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye  —  that 
dreaded  influence  which  every  Greek 
mother  fears  for  her  tiny  offspring,  and 
which  every  farmer  imagines  will  wither 
up  bis  crops  and  shrivel  his  olive-trees 
unless  it  be  warded  off  by  priestly  bless- 
ing and  religious  intervention. 

The  day  oroke  finer,  and  the  violence 
of  the  storm  was  over.  From  the  bill 
above  the  town,  which  we  climbed,  the 
distant  snow-clad  mountains  of  Greece 
were  visible  —  Ossa,  and  Pelion,  and 
giant  Olympus;  around  us  the  sea  was 
dotted  with  islands,  spread  over  its  sur- 
face like  leaves  on  the  grass  after  an 
autumn  storm.  Yet  our  captain  still  lin- 
gered, saying  that  perhaps  towards  even- 
ing we  mi^bt  start,  and  for  this  delay  I 
believe  I  discovered  the  reason.  Towards 
midday  on  Epiphany  it  is  customary 
amongst  these  seafaring  islanders  to  hold 
a  solemn  function,  closelv  akin  to  the  one 
I  had  witnessed  in  the  cHurch  that  morn- 
ing, namely,  the  blessing  of  the  sea. 

From  their  homes  by  the  shore  the  fish- 
ermen came,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Skiathos  assembled  on  the  quay  to  join 
the  procession  which  descended  from  the 
church  by  a  zigzag  path,  headed  by  two 

Criests  and  two  acolytes  waving  censers 
ehind  them,  and  men  carrying  banners 
and  the  large  cross. 

Very  touching  it  was  to  watch  the  deep 
devotion  of  these  hardy  seafarine  men  as 
they  knelt  on  the  shore  whilst  the  litany 
was  being  chanted,  and  whilst  the  chief 
priest  blessed  the  waves  with  his  cross 
and  invoked  the  blessing  of  the  Most 
High  on  the  many  and  varied  crafts  which 
were  riding  at  anchor  in  Skiathos  harbor. 
When  the  service  was  over,  there  fol- 
lowed, as  at  the  service  I  bad  attended  in 
the   church  that  morning,  an  unseemly 
bustle,  so  ready  are  these  vivacious  peo- 
ple to  turn  from  the  solemn  to  the  gay. 
Every  one  chatted  with  bis  neighbor,  and 
pressed  forward  towards  a  litue  jetty  to 
witness  the  prospective  fun.    Presently 
the  chief  priest  sulvanced  to  the  end  of 
this  jetty  with  the  cross  in  his  hand,  and 
after  tying  a  heavy  stone  to  it  he  threw  it 
into  tne  sea.    Thereupon  there    was    a 
general  rush  into  the  water ;  men  and  boys 
with  their  clothes  on  plunged  and  dived. 
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uDttl  at  length,  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
bystanders,  one  young  man  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  cross  to  the  surface,  stone 
and  all.  A  subscription  was  then  raised 
for  the  successful  diver,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  spent  bv  him  in  ordering  many 
glasses  of  wine  at  tne  nearest  co£Eee-shop, 
and  the  wet  men  sat  down  for  a  heavy 
drink  —  to  drive  out  the  chill,  I  suppose. 

Thus  was  concluded  the  last  ceremony 
of  the  season  of  the  twelve  days.  The 
mind  of  the  housewife  is  now  relieved 
from  all  anxiety  respecting  those  horrible 
hobgoblins,  which  are  now  obliged  to  flee 
to  their  abode.  The  mind  of  the  sailor 
is  at  ease,  for  amongst  these  islands  the 
superstitious  mariner  avoids  if  possible 
entrusting  himself  to  the  sea  during  these 
days.  In  many  places  even  you  find  the 
boats  hauled  up  on  to  the  beach  on  the 
day  before  Christmas,  and  nothing  will 
Induce  the  owners  to  launch  them  again 
until  after  the  blessing  of  the  sea.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  captain  of  our 
steamer  shared  the  same  superstitions, 
though  he  chose  to  laugh  at  the  benighted 
islanders  and  their  funny  ways  ;  for  a  few 
hours  after  the  sea  had  been  blessed  we 
put  out  into  it,  and  I  should  imagine  that 
we  could  have  started  hours  before  if  the 
captain  had  been  so  inclined. 

J.  Theodore  Bent, 


From  ChambeiV  JoonaL 
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Ik  the  Arctic  regions,  so  ereatly  does 
fish  preponderate  over  all  other  kinds  of 
food,  that  the  people  there  have  often  been 
|;rouped  together  under  the  name  of 
ichthyophagi,  or  fish-eaters ;  and  there 
have  been  naturalists  who  have  followed 
this  idea  so  far  that  they  have  been  able 
to  discover  a  fishy  type  of  physiognomy 
among  them.  Some  of  these  people  in  the 
course  of  their  lives  probably  never  taste 
any  other  kind  of  food ;  and  as  its  peculiar 
richness  in  fat  especially  adapts  it  to  their 
requirements  of  an  easily  digestible  heat- 
eiver,  it  is  well  that  nature  has  been  so 
&vish  in  peopling  the  waters.  So  numer- 
ous are  the  individual  members  of  the 
finny  tribes,  that  they  may  be  said  to  exist 
In  their  myriads,  thus  forming  a  striking 
contrast  to  land  animals,  which  are  com- 
paratively scarce.  This  abundance  of  fish 
arises  from  the  evenness  of  temperature 
of  water  as  compared  with  land.  Sea- 
weeds grow  luxuriantly  in  latitudes  where 
land  plants  of  any  importance  would  be  an 
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impossibility,  and  thus  the  primary  re- 
quirements of  a  large  population  ot  ani- 
mals are  supplied.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
supply  of  seaweed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  Arctic  regions  would  be 
almost  uninhabited;  but,  thanks  to  the 
consequent  abundance  offish,  the  Eskimo 
and  the  Samoides  extend  themselves  to 
within  ten  degrees  of  the  pole. 

In  a  cold  country  like  Russia,  three- 
quarters  of  which  has  a  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  only  forty  degrees  —  that  is, 
of  only  eight  degrees  above  freezing-point, 
and  nearly  half  of  which  has  a  mean  Jan- 
uary temperature  of  more  than  twenty-two 
degrees  of  frost  —  there  are  millions  of 
people  who  must  depend  on  the  sea,  the 
takes,  and  the  rivers  for  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  their  daily  food,  and  who  rarely 
if  ever  partake  of  animal  food  except  in 
the  form  of  fish.  To  them,  the  takes  of 
salmon,  pike,  shad,  herring,  cod,  haddock; 
and  dorse  are  as  much  a  harvest  as  the 
harvest  of  the  fields  is  in  more  favored  re- 
gions. St.  Petersburg,  indeed,  is  the  me- 
tropolis of  fish  dinners;  nowhere  else  can 
fish  be  placed  on  the  table  in  so  many 
different  forms,  and  nowhere  else  can  so 
many  fish  delicacies  be  procured ;  there, 
you  may  have  endless  varieties  of  fish 
soups;  fish  baked,  boiled,  steamed, 
stewed;  fish  salad,  fish  pies,  fish  brawn, 
potted  fish,  marinated  fish;  fish  fresh, 
salted,  dried,  smoked,  or  frozen;  and 
when  you  have  got  through  the  catalogue 
of  most  European  fish,  you  may  begin 
again  with  preparations  01  fish  roes. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  White  Sea 
are  extremely  rich  fishing-grounds,  and 
furnish  most  of  the  trade  of  Archangel. 
The  fish  of  this  region  comprise  the  sal- 
mon, herrins^,  cod,  whiting,  tusk,  coalfish, 
ling,  pollack,  and  dorse,  many  of  which 
are  sold  as  stockfish.  The  Baltic  is  not 
so  rich,  and  supplies  no  stockfish  except 
dorse. 

But  it  is  in  fresh  water  that  Russia 
stands  pre-eminent  in  Europe.  Besides 
the  fresh-water  fish,  there  are  the  fish, 
such  as  salmon,  sturgeon,  eels,  and  so  on, 
which  ascend  the  rivers  at  certain  seasons. 
Each  river  is  let  o£E  in  sections  to  farm- 
ers, some  of  whom  are  ereat  capitalists  ; 
while  others  are  obliged  to  advocate  the 
principles  of  co-operation,  or  to  fish  alone. 
Some  rivers  —  the  Volga,  for  instance  -^ 
are  strictly  considered  as  crown  monopo- 
lies; others  are  reserved  to  the  nobles 
and  the  townships;  but  fishing  licenses 
form  one  of  the  most  remunerative  sources 
of  Russian  revenue. 

The  Volga  is  the  richest  fish  river  in 
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Europe.  Its  length  is  2,200  miles.  Other 
rivers  are  the  Petchora,  900  miles  long^; 
Mezen,  480  ;  Owina,  760 ;  Onega,  380 ; 
Dniester,  700;  Bug,  340;  Dnieper,  1,200; 
Don,  1,100;  Kuban,  480;  and  the  Ural, 
1 ,020,  —  miles  in  length  respectively.  Be- 
sides these  giants,  there  are  hundreds  of 
rivers  which  may  vie  in  size  with  our  own 
Thames  and  Severn ;  and  then  there  are 
thousands  of  sheets  of  fresh  water,  for  a 
great  portion  of  Russia  belongs  to  the 
Baltic  region  of  glacier-formed  lakes. 
These  range  in  size  from  mere  ponds  to 
such  a  sheet  of  water  as  Lake  Ladoga^ 
which  covers  an  area  of  6,330  souare 
miles,  which  is  equal  to  more  than  tnree- 

Suarters  of  the  extent  of  Wales.  Then 
lere  are  —  Onega,  3,280  square  miles; 
Saima,  2,000;  Peipus,  1,250;  Enara, 
x,2oo;  Bieloe,  420;  Ilmen,  390;  and 
Pskov,  280.  Our  own  largest  lake  is 
Lough  Neagh,  in  Antrim,  which  only  cov- 
ers 153  square  miles.  Nor  are  the  Rus- 
sian lakes  mere  gigantic  horseponds, 
which  might  be  drained  as  the  Dutch 
lakes  have  been  ;  but,  like  most  glacier- 
formed  lakes,  they  have  considerable 
depth.  Ladoga  has  a  maximum  depth  of 
one  thousand  feet;  while  several  of  the 
others  range  down  to  eight  hundred. 

From  these  statements,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  fresh  water 
in  Russia  available  for  fisheries  or  for 
fish-culture  is  immense;  and  it  is  every- 
where thickly  studded  with  pike,  salmon, 
lake  trout,  shad,  thicksnouts,  red  bream, 
perch,  and  carp;  while  the  larger  rivers 
also  yield  sturgeon. 

The  Russian  is  to  some  extent  pre* 
vented  from  settling  down  as  an  agricultu- 
rist by  the  amenities  of  his  climate,  but 
more  by  his  old  nomadic  blood,  so  that, 
in  spite  of  the  immense  strides  which  civ- 
ilization has  made  in  Europe,  he  alone  is 
still  a  semi-savage.  He  still  prefers  a 
semi -nomadic  employment  to  farming,  and 
the  fresh-water  fisheries  meet  his  require- 
ments. 

In  the  south-east  of  Russia  is  the  great- 
est salt  lake  in  the  world,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  has  an  area  of  130,000  souare 
miles  — that  is,  an  area  greater  than  all  the 
British  Islands  put  together,  with  an  addi- 
tional island  larger  than  England  thrown 
in  extra  —  and  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  fresh- water  fisheries  of  the  Volga 
and  the  Ural;  for  the  fish  migrate  from 
fresh  water  to  salt,  and  from  szdt  to  fresh, 
there  as  elsewhere.  The  great  fishery  of 
this  region  is  that  for  the  sturgeon  {Acci' 
penser  siurio)^  and  its  kindred  the  great 
sturgeon  or  beluga  {A.huso)y  the  sewruga 
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{A,  5ieUatus\  the  osseter  {A.  Gulden^ 
stadtii)y  and  the  small  sturgeon  or  sterlet 
{A,  rutkensus) ;  also  for  the  salmon,  white 
salmon,  and  knifefish.  The  sturgeon  fam- 
ily attains  to  an  enormous  size,  especially 
the  beluga,  which  sometimes  measures 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  two 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  though 
specimens  of  over  one  thousand  pounds 
are  rare.  The  sewruga  is  also  a  giant ; 
but  the  other  sturgeons  are  seldom  taken 
above  six  feet  in  length.  The  number  of 
these  giants  disposed  of  annually  at  As- 
trakhan has  in  some  years  been  enormous 
—  three  hundred  thousand  sturgeons,  one 
hundred  thousand  belugas,  and  millions 
of  the  others.  No  wonder  that  there  are 
complaints  of  the  failure  of  the  supplies, 
and,  as  is  usual  where  ignorance  prevails, 
the  mischief  is  attributed  to  every  cause 
but  the  right.  'Mt  is  because  of  the 
steamboats !  "  says  the  moujik,  and  forth- 
with the  moujik  hates  the  sight  of  a  steam* 
boat.  But  steam  or  no  steam,  the  sturgeon 
of  the  Caspian  may  soon  become  as  rare 
a  curiosity  as  Thames  salmon. 

Astrakhan,  the  principal  Caspian  port, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  nshing-sta* 
tions  in  the  world.  From  this  region 
alone  the  Russian  revenue  nets  about  a 
million  pounds  sterling  for  fishery  li- 
censes ;  and  during  the  fishing  season, 
twenty  thousand  strangers,  ranging  in 
degree  from  simple  laborers  to  gigantic 
capitalists,  come  in  to  compete  with  the 
regular  inhabitants  for  the  profits  from  the 
fisn  industries. 

The  fishery  trades  are  systematically 
pursued  in  Russia,  since  so  much  of  the 
national  life  depends  on  these  industries. 
As  a  general  rule,  a  company  of  capital* 
ists  begins  by  forming  a  fishing-station 
{utsckiuj^);  and  here  tney  make  a  dam ; 
they  catch  the  fish ;  they  manufacture 
nets,  harpoons,  traps,  and  lures  ;  they  con- 
vert fish  refuse  —  heads,  bones,  scales, 
entrails,  and  sounds  —  into  glue,  gelatine, 
and  isinglass,  or  even  into  manure  ;  they 
split,  clean,  salt,  smoke,  or  freeze  the  fish ; 
and  they  distribute  them  through  the 
country  to  their  agents  for  sale,  much  of 
this  latter  work  being  done  by  sledges  in 
winter,  to  save  freight.  They  also  pursue 
the  more  lucrative  fish  industries,  such  as 
manufacturing  the  finest  kinds  of  isinglass 
and  gelatine,  as  well  as  that  curious  fish 
product  known  as  caviare.  '*  *Twas  caviare 
to  the  general,^*  wrote  Shakespeare,  when 
the  Russian  Company  of  London  intro- 
duced it  to  this  country ;  and  unless  men 
train  themselves  to  like  it,  just  as  they 
train  themselves  to  eat  olives,  they 
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still  likely  enough  to  splutter  when  they 
get  a  mouthful  of  it.  Caviare  is  the  roe 
of  the  sturgeon  tribe  of  iish ;  but  salmon 
and  pike  roe  are  usually  added,  to  assist 
in  increasing  the  bulk.  The  roe  is  cleaned, 
then  washed  with  vinegar,  salted,  and 
dried,  when  it  is  packed  in  casks.  The 
best  quality  is  prepared  more  carefully 
from  the  sturgeons  alone.  The  salting  is 
conducted  in  long  narrow  bags  of  linen, 
which  are  bung  along  a  cord  and  half  filled 
with  roe.  A  very  strong  brine  is  then 
poured  into  each  bag  until  it  overflows. 
When  the  brine  has  all  passed  through,  the 
bags  are  taken  down,  carefully  squeezed, 
to  expel  all  superfluous  liquid,  and  after 
a  short  exposure  to  the  air,  packed  in 
casks.  The  finest  quali  ty  of  caviare  made 
is  that  prepared  from  sterlet  roe  ;  but  this 
is  said  not  to  find  its  way  into  commerce, 
being  reserved  mainly  for  the  czar's  table. 
It  has  been  stated  that  three  and  one-half 
million  pounds  of  caviare  are  annually 
packed  at  Astrakhan  alone. 

Everv  known  method  of  fish-capture  is 
probably  pursued  in  Russia,  from  the 
spear  to  the  hook,  and  from  the  net  to  the 
trap ;  but  as  the  Russian  fishes  for  com- 
merce, and  not  for  sport,  the  sanity  of  a 
roan  who  prefers  a  •*  fly  "  to  a  draeging- 
net  would  be  strongly  questioned.  In 
other  words,  "  legitimate  sport "  is  a  con- 
sideration which  never  enters  a  Russian^s 
head.  The  fishery  is  the  best  harvest, 
and  the  best  man  is  he  who  boasts  the 
biggest  take.  The  fishing-season  is  a 
time  of  jo^,  for  then  each  man  knows  he 
IS  laying  in  a  stock  for  the  winter,  or  is 
earning  his  best  wages.  At  the  fishing- 
season,  therefore,  the  villages  are  full  of 
life  and  merriment.  Bonfires  are  lighted 
on  the  shore,  to  prepare  food  for  the  fish- 
ermen, and  carts  are  held  in  readiness  to 
take  the  monsters  o£E  at  once  to  the  clean- 
ing-houses, where  men  and  women  are 
busily  engaged  in  the  various  processes. 

Night  expeditions  are  preferred  by  the 
villagers.  Beyond  the  prow  of  the  boat 
hangs  an  iron  cage,  in  which  burns  a  fire 
of  pine  logs.  The  fish  come  in  shoals 
towards  the  light,  and  a  man  standing  in 
the  boat  harpoons  them  with  a  spear  of 
three  prongs.  Now  and  ae;ain,  down  soes 
the  spear ;  and  when  it  is  drawn  in,  a  finny 
monster  is  wriggling  on  its  prongs.  This 
is  drawn  into  the  boat  by  means  of  hooks, 
and  the  men  immediately  row  to  the 
shore  with  their  prize.  It  is  a  weird  sight 
to  see  the  immense  expanse  of  water  dot- 
ted with  these  moving  fires,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  stationary  fires  of  the 
encampment,  with  the  dark  pine  forests 
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for  a  background ;  it  is  weird  to  hear  the 
shouts  from  boat  to  boat,  and  the  loud 
merriment  of  those  on  shore. 

The  capitalists  who  fish  for  a  season  go 
to  work  more  systematically.  They  first 
of  all  construct  an  utschiugox  fish-dam. 
Stout  poles  long  enough  to  project  a  foot 
out  of  the  water  are  driven  into  the  bed  of 
the  river  until  thev  reach  rizht  across.  A 
strong  rail  joins  tfie  tops  of  these  posts ; 
and  to  this  are  fastened  constructions  of 
basket-work  which  do  not  touch  the  bot- 
tom. On  this  arrangement,  against  the 
stream,  are  placed  a  number  of  chambers 
or  compartments  of  basket-work  with  a 
swing  flap  or  door.  When  the  fish  comes 
against  the  flap,  it  opens,  admits  the  fish 
into  the  compartment,  and  then  closes. 
Occasionally,  such  a  chamber  is  lowered 
into  the  water  by  itself  by  means  of  a 
number  of  ropes.  In  these  compartments 
are  arranged  several  strings,  attached  to 
floats  in  such  a  way  that  by  watching  the 
floats  it  is  easy  to  see  when  a  capture  is 
made.  In  winter,  one  of  these  compart- 
ments is  let  down  through  a  hole  in  the 
ice,  and  a  hut  is  erected  close  by  for  the 
watchers.  Sometimes,  especially  in  win- 
ter, the  telltales,  instead  of  being  attached 
to  floats,  are  fastened  to  bells,  so  that  the 
attendants  may  remain  on  shore  by  their 
fire  until  they  hear  the  fish  ringing  his 
death-knell. 

Occasionally,  a  cable  is  sunk  into  the 
water;  to  this  are  attached  a  certain  num- 
ber of  night-lines  baited  with  a  kind  of 
fish  known  as  an  obla.  Whenever  the 
compartments  or  night-lines  are  examined, 
a  man  stands  ready  with  a  strong  eaff, 
which  he  plunges  smartly  into  the  gills  of 
the  fish  as  soon  as  it  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. A  rope  is  immediatelv  fixed  to  the 
gaff,  and  the  boat  makes  tor  the  shore, 
where  the  fish  is  more  readily  despatched. 
The  cleansers  commence  operations  by 
beheading  their  fish ;  they  then  open  it 
and  carefully  remove  the  roe,  which  is 
placed  by  itself  in  a  tub,  and  sent  off  to 
the  caviare  works.  The  sounds  are  next 
taken  out  and  hung  up  on  a  long  line  to 
dry  in  the  sun.  The  inner  fat  is  now 
scraped  out,  and  sent  away,  to  be  clarified 
and  made  into  a  kind  of  fish  butter.  The 
flesh  is  last  of  all  cut  up  into  convenient 
slices,  and  salted  or  smoked  as  the  case 
may  be,  or  preserved  in  ice,  to  be  sent  all 
over  Russia  as  fresh  fish. 

Some  years  back,  the  entrails  and  refuse 
were  thrown  away,  and  were  at  once  seized 
by  cormorants,  which  came  in  great  num- 
bers; but  in  the  best-regulated  fish-vil- 
lages, the  modern  economic  chemis^»  has 
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set  to  work  to  convert  all  this  refuse  into 
isinglass,  glue,  or  manure.  He  acknowl- 
edges nothing  as  "waste,"  and  has  not 
only  banished  the  word  from  his  vocabu- 
lary, but  has  actually  shown  that  some  of 
the  most  solid  profits  of  a  fishery  are 
realized  by  "gathering  up  the  fragments. ' 


From  St  James*!  Gtzette. 
PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION  AMONG  THE 
LOWER  CLASSES. 

Sir  Thomas  Crawford  recently  de- 
livered an  address  at  the  Congress  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  in  Dublin. 
Referring  to  the  boasts  of  the  champions 
of  sanitary  science  as  to  the  prolongation 
of  life  which  has  been  secured  through 
improved  sanitary  arrangements,  he  said 
there  was  evidence  of  perceptible  deterio- 
ration or  degradation  of  life  in  the  lower 
order  of  people.  An  analysis  of  the  re- 
sults from  32,324  examinations  of  men 
made  by  army  surgeons  from  i860  to  1864 
inclusive  showed  that  during  those  years, 
in  which  the  number  of  men  required 
for  the  armv  averaged  6,465,  and  per- 
mitted therefore  a  stricter  investigation  of 
physical  fitness  both  by  recruiters  and 
surgeons,  the  rejections  from  all  causes 
were  only  371*67  per  1,000;  while  out  of 
132,^63  men  examined  between  1882  and 
1886  inclusive  the  rejections  were  415*8 
per  1,000.  A  careful  examination  of  those 
tables  led  to  the  inference  that  the  lower 
class,  from  whom  the  recruits  for  the 
army  are  chiefly  taken,  are  of  an  inferior 
physique  now  to  what  they  were  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  recruits  drawn  from 
town-bred  populations  gave  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  rejections ;  while  the 
causes  of  rejection  usually  indicate  a  de- 
cidedly inferior  physique.  The  rejections 
from  defective  vision  and  diseases  of  the 
eye  were  nearly  42  per  1,000,  exclusive  of 


all  those  whose  defects  of  vision  were  so 
obvious  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
recruiter  and  who  would  be  thus  excluded. 
There  was  a  peculiar  form  of  ophthalmia 
which,  wherever  it  was  met  with,  whether 
in  military  or  civil  life,  was  mainly  caused 
by  the  vitiated  atmosphere  arising  from 
overcrowding.  Of  late  years  that  scourge 
had  been  practically  banished  by  the  san- 
itary improvements  that  have  tieen  intro- 
duced into  barracks.  It  was  to  bis  mind 
the  most  striking  illustration  of  what  such 
measures  could  accomplish,  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  excuse  tor  the  existence  of 
the  disease.  As  with  the  blind  so  with 
the  insane.  What  were  the  causes  which 
produced  the  very  large  class  of  sufferers 
included  under  this  head  ?  He  might  be 
told  these  causes  were  moral,  lying  be- 
yond the  proper  sphere  of  the  sanitary 
officer ;  but  was  it  really  so?  They  must 
look  to  improved  personal  hygiene,  espe- 
cially during  the  training  01  the  youngi 
if  they  desired  these  classes  of  bread- 
winners so  reared  that  they  might  enter 
upon  the  struggles  of  life  Doth  mentally 
and  physically  fit ;  and  if  that  be  so  with 
the  bread-winners,  why  not  still  more  nec- 
essary in  regard  to  the  genesis  of  the 
future  race?  The  habits  of  the  people, 
too,  had  a  very  marked  efiEect  upon  the 
development  or  deterioration  of  the  spe- 
cies. Look  at  the  e£Eects  of  physical  cul- 
ture as  seen  in  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  England  at  the  present  time, 
where  every  well-regulated  school  has  its 
gymnasium,  every  village  its  cricket- 
ground,  and  every  house  its  lawn-tennis 
courts,  and  compare  the  young  men  and 
women  to  be  seen  there  with  the  dwarfed 
specimens  of  humanity  in  the  overcrowded 
slums  of  the  large  towns.  The  result  of 
such  a  contrast  will  convince  the  most 
sceptical  not  only  of  the  value  but  also  of 
the  necessity  of  educating  public  opinion 
on  this  important  subject. 


Russian  Quicksilver. — Quicksilver  has 
been  long  known  to  exist  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains and  in  the  district  of  Nertchinsk,  but  the 
mines  were  never  turned  to  account  That 
found  several  years  ago  near  Nikitofka  Sta- 
tion, on  the  Koursk-Kharkoff-Azoff  Railway, 
Bakhmoot  district,  province  of  Ekaterinoslav, 
is  now  being  worked  by  a  company  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Minenkoff,  mining 
engineer,  who  discovered  this  precious  metal. 
A  pit  is  being  sunk  two  hundred  and  eighty 


feet  deep,  supplied  with  the  necessary 
chinery  and  appliances  for  the  production  of 
quicksilver,  8tore>rooms,  etc,  and  dwellings 
lOT  the  miners  are  also  beinc  erected.  AU  the 
works  just  mentioned  will  shortly  be  com- 
pleted. Up  to  the  present,  about  three  thou- 
sand tons  of  ore  containing  cinnabar  have  been 
extracted.  The  ore,  it  is  calculated,  will  rei>> 
der  one  per  cent  of  metal,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  turn  out  annually  about  thirty-two  hundred 
hundredweight  of  mercury. 
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A   LAMENT,   ETC, 


A  LAMENT. 


0  LITTLE  waves,  that  clasp  the  shore 
With  passionate  caress, 

Your  creamy  curves  forcvermore 
Do  fill  me  with  distress. 

Why  are  you  now  so  calm  and  bright 

Now  that  my  love  is  dead, 
When  every  curve  of  azure  light 

Is  circling  round  his  head  ? 

Why  do  you  wear  that  smiling  face, 

O  cruel  hungry  sea. 
When  on  the  earth  you've  left  no  trace 

Of  one  that  smiled  on  me  ? 

1  sit  and  watch  you  wave  by  wave 
Laughing  in  careless  joy ; 

I  sit  and  watch  the  foam-flecked  grave 
Where  lies  my  sailor  boy. 

I  bring  no  flowers  as  others  do 

To  scatter  on  the  tomb ; 
He's  covered  o'er  with  sapphires  blue 

And  depths  of  purple  gloom. 

He  has  no  gravestone  but  the  cliff. 

All  eilded  in  the  sun ; 
No  epitaph  above  his  head 

Records  what  he  has  done. 

Would  I  could  write  each  noble  deed 

In  letters  of  pure  flame. 
That  all  who  passed  might  stop  and  read 

And  spread  abroad  his  fame. 

And  whisper  how  each  stormy  night 

He  was  the  first  to  brave 
The  terrors  of  the  billow-fight. 

The  death-gloom  of  the  wave. 

How,  rescuing  souls  from  that  dark  sea, 

Its  horrors  he  defied ; 
And  whisp>er,  while  they  weep  like  me, 

'  *  In  saving  life  he  died, ' ' 
Leiaore  Hour.  B.  T.  A.  W. 


A  BALLAD  OF  THE  HOUR  GONE  BY. 

From  many  a  distant  land,  in  many  a  tongue, 

With  many  tears  and  many  a  bitter  moan. 
With  hearts  for  loss  of  dearest  treasure  wrung, 
We   cast  ourselves,  princess,  before  thy 

throne ; 
Upon  thy  servants  let  thy  grace  be  shown, 
Grant  us  the  boon  for  which  we  loudly 
cry. 
now  'twas  here,  now  seems  forever 
flown,— 
The  hour  gone  by. 


But 


AccursM  be  the  bell  which  sadly  rung 

The  close  of  that  lost  hour ;  its  fat^  tone 
Within  our  ears  like  adder's  poison  stung. 
So  many  seeds  we  had  that  are  unsown. 
So  many  ungamered  sheaves  we  may  not 
own, 
So  many  stars  uncounted  in  the  sky  1 
Grant  us  this  boon,  or  we  are  all  undone :  — 
The  hour  gone  by. 

We  see  it  now  shine  brilliantly  among 

The  fairest  flow'rs  along  our  memory  strewn ; 
The  sweetest  songs  within  that  hour  were  sung, 
The  dearest  loves  belonged  to  it  alone : 
We  wasted  it    Ah  f  how  shall  we  atone  ? 
The  present  hour  is  void,  and  we  descry 
Naught  in  the  future ;  wherefore  we  bqmoan 
The  hour  gone  by. 

Envol 

Princess,  unless  thy  heart  indeed  be  stone, 

Grant  us  the  boon  or  e'er  thy  servants  die; 
We  crave  one  hour— of  all  the  hours  but 
onel  — 
The  hour  gone  by. 
Spectator.  LoUIS  N.  Pa&KER. 


THE  FISHERMAN. 

Theris  the  old,  the  waves  that  harvest^. 

More  keen  than  birds  that  labor  in  the  sea. 
With  spear  and  net,  by  shore  and  rocky  bed. 
Not  with  the  well-manned  galley,  labored 
he. 
Him  not  the  Star  of  Storms,  nor  sudden  sweep 
Of  wind  with  all  his  years  hath  smitten  and 
bent; 
But  in  his  hut  of  reeds  he  fell  asleep. 

As  fades  a  lamp  when  all  the  oil  is  spent : 
This  tomb  nor  wife  nor  children  raised,  but 
we 
His  fellow-toilers,  fishers  of  the  sea. 

**  Brmys  of  Greek  Song." 
Fortnightly  Review. 


IN  A  GLEN. 


Wild  hollow  deeply  cloven  in  the  hills, 
O  faint-lit  cloistrsu  harborage  of  rest  I 
W^here   silence,  drowsing   on   thy   placid 
breast, 
Is  lulled  with  low,  half-noiseless  noise  of  rills ; 
Where  grey  hill-shadows  keep  the  noontide 
cool, 
Where  no  rude  world-bom  dissonance  in- 
trudes, 
The  heart  evolves  within  thy  solitudes, 
From  formless  dreams  the  formed  and  beauti- 
ful. 

What  wonder  I  have  chosen  thee,  dark  glen. 
For   song   and   rest,  since   foUoi^ing  thy 
streams, 
I  lonely,  rapt  in  tremulous  gladness,  far 
From  turmoil  and  the  narrow  ways  of  men. 
Have  known  the  light  of  slowly  kindUog 
dreams. 
And  nebulous  thought  concentring  to  a 
star? 
Specutor.  GEORGE  L.  MoORE. 
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From  The  Edinbarxh  Review. 
ENGUSH    ACTORS    IN    THE    FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.* 

The  first  French  Revolution,  it  is  well 
known,  attracted  to  Paris  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  of  all  classes  — 
enthusiasts,  adventurers^,  sensation-hunt- 
ers; some  of  the  best  specimens  of  hu- 
manity and  some  of  the  worst;  some  of 
the  most  generous  minds  and  some  of  the 
most  selfish ;  some  of  the  busiest  brains 
and  some  of  the  idlest.  Not  a  few  of 
these  moths  perished  in  the  flame  which 
they  had  imprudently  approached ;  others 
escaped  with  a  singeing  of  their  wings ; 
others,  again,  were  fortunate  enough  to 
pass  unscathed.  Some  died  in  their  beds 
just  before  the  Terror  ended,  but  without 
any  assurance  of  its  ending ;  others  only 
just  saw  the  end.  The  foreigners,  like 
the  natives,  who  fairly  survived  the  Rev- 
olution, had  very  various  fortunes.  Some 
were  thoroughly  disillusioned,  became 
vehement  reactionaries,  or  abjured  poli- 
tics and  were  transformed  into  sober  or 
enterprising  men  of  business.  Others 
crossed  or  recrossed  the  Atlantic,  and  lived 
to  a  green  and  honored  old  age,  or  gave 
way  to  degrading  vices.  Others,  remain- 
ing in  France,  hailed  the  rising  star  of  Na- 
poleon, and  lived  long  enough  to  be  disen- 
chanted, but  perhaps  not  long  enough  to 
see  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
characters  of  these  men  are  an  interesting 
chapter  in  psychology.  The  honest  among 
them  had  left  house  and  parents  and  breth- 
ren, if  not  wife  and  children,  for  the  sake 
of  what  they  believed  to  be  in  its  way  a 
kingdom  of  heaven.  They  appeal  to  our 
sympathies  more  than  the  cold  observers, 
if  indeed  there  were  any  such,  who  fore- 
saw the  lamentable  collapse  of  all  these 
highly-wrought  expectations.  No  doubt 
some  of  these  immigrants  were  restless 
agitators,  empty  demagogues,  pretentious 
egotists;  but  even  these  are  not  unde- 

•  I.  Paris  Ntnttpaptrt  of  \i%fr<i^ 

a.  Anaehartu  Cl^atM.     Par  G.  Avbitbl.    Parit; 

3.  Etat dtt don* p<Uriotiqn€M.     Paris:  1790. 

4    L4tter  by  J.  H,  Stotu  to  Dr.  Prustlty.    Paria : 

1796. 

5.  Mainm  Historical  Society  s  Collsctions,     1859. 

fc.  History  0/ Alnwick     By  Gborgs  Tatb. 
#  7.  Histoire  ds  Madams  dm  Barry.    Par  Ch.  Vatbl. 
Paris:  2884. 


serving  of  study.  There  was  much  base 
metal,  but  there  was  also  genuine  gold. 
If  of  some  who  underwent  imprisonment 
or  death  we  can  hardly  avoid  thinking 
that  they  deserved  their  fate,  there  are 
others  whom  we  must  sincerely  pity,  men 
to  whom  the  Revolution  was  a  religion 
over-riding  all  claims  of  country  and  kin- 
dred. 

French  historians  cannot  be  expected 
to  take  much  notice  of  these  aliens.  In 
their  eyes  they  are  but  imperceptible 
specks  in  the  great  eddy.  Their  atten- 
tion is  absorbed  by  their  own  country- 
men ;  they  have  none  to  spare  for  inter- 
lopers, none  of  whom  played  a  leading 
rdle.  If  they  devote  a  few  lines  to  Clootz 
or  Paine,  they  consider  they  have  done 
quite  enough.  French  readers,  moreover, 
while  anxious  for  the  minutest  details  on 
Mirabeau,  or  Madame  Roland,  or  Danton, 
and  while  familiar  at  least  with  the  names 
of  the  principal  Girondins  and  Monta- 
gnards,  do  not  care  to  hear  about  a  for- 
eigner who  here  and  there  sat  in  the  As- 
semblies, commanded  on  battle-fields,  or 
fell  a  victim  to  the  guillotine.  Yet  for  us, 
surely,  fellow-countrymen  have  an  espe- 
cial interest  We  would  fain  single  them 
out  on  the  crowded  stage  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. They  are  more  to  us,  not  than  the 
actors  of  first  rank,  but  than  secondary 
characters  like  Brissot  or  Vergniaud. 
Here,  however,  English  writers  will  not 
help  us.  If  they  have  not  surveyed  the 
field  with  French  eyes,  they  have  at  least 
used  French  spectacles.  French  artists 
have  painted  the  panorama;  English  con- 
noisseurs give  us  their  opinion  of  the  pan- 
orama, but  not  of  the  actual  scene  which 
it  represents.  To  vary  the  metaphor,  or 
rather  to  state  a  fact,  they  work  up  the  ma- 
terials collected  by  French  authors ;  they 
do  not  go  in  search  of  niaterials  for  them- 
selves. Not  a  single  English  book  on  the 
Revolution  tells  us  who  represented  our 
own  country  in  Clootz*s  deputation  of  the 
human  race,  gives  us  an  accurate  account 
of  Paine's  experiences,  or  specifies  the 
number,  much  less  the  names,  of  the  Brit- 
ish victims  to  the  guillotine.  Nor  can  pri- 
vate inquiry  do  very  much  to  remedy  this 
deficiency.  The  men  in  question,  as  a  rule, 
left  no  issue,  and  their  collateral  descend 
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ants,  regarding  them  as  the  black  sheep 
of  the  family,  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
supply  any  information  —  oftener,  per- 
haps, unable  than  unwilling,  for  the  proba- 
bility is  that  these  emigrants  mostly  broke 
ofiE  all  intercourse  with  their  kinsmen, 
especially  as  after  a  certain  date  war  ren- 
dered communication  very  uncertain  and 
difficult.  There  are,  indeed,  sources  of 
information  in  France,  contemporary 
newspapers  and  pamphlets,  local  and  na- 
tional archives,  but  even  these  are  incom- 
plete, and  as  regards  manuscripts  rarely 
catalogued.  The  Commune  of  1 87 1 ,  more- 
over, created  an  irreparable  gap,  for  in 
the  burning  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  and 
Hdtel  de  Ville  the  municipal  records,  the 
registers  of  deaths,  and  many  of  the  prison 
lists  were  consumed.  We  have,  however, 
in  researches  on  the  principal  Englishmen 
who  figured  in  the  Revolution,  profited  by 
every  still  available  source  of  information. 
We  have  skimmed  a  multitude  of  journals 
and  tracts,  rummaged  musty  documents, 
made  inquiries  of  relatives  which  have 
not  always  proved  fruitless,  and,  although 
such  researches  would  a  generation  ago 
have  doubtless  been  more  productive,  we 
have  collected  data  which  from  the  fading 
away  of  traditions  and  from  material  or 
political  accidents  might  not  at  a  future 
period  have  been  obtainable. 

Although  Paine,  as  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  might  seem  entitled  to  pre- 
cedence, we  prefer  to  begin  with  men  of 
higher  status  and  wider  culture,  who,  even 
if  eventually  brought  into  political  asso- 
ciation with  him,  must  have  loathed  his 
vulgarity  and  coarseness.  Robert  Pigott, 
for  instance,  who,  as  Clootz's  biographer, 
M.  Avenel,  has  ascertained,  represented 
England  in  the  deputation  of  June  19, 
1790,  had  been  an  opulent  country  gentle- 
man. The  Pigotts  claimed  descent  from 
a  Norman  family  named  Pi  cot,  and  bad 
for  eleven  generations  owned  an  estate  at 
Chetwynd,  Shropshire.  They  had  been 
strongly  attached  to  the  Stuarts,  and  two 
heirlooms  are  still  preserved  in  the  family 
—  a  ring,  one  of  four  presented  by  Charles 
I.  on  the  eve  oi  his  execution ;  and  a  por- 
trait on  ivory  of  the  Pretender  presented 
by  himself  to  Robert  Pigott's  father  at 
Rome  in  1720.    Robert  succeeded  to  the 


estate  in  1770,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four. 
The  very  day  of  his  father's  death,  he 
and  the  disinherited  son  of  Sir  William 
Codrington,  at  Newmarket,  *'ran  their 
fathers*  lives  one  against  the  other  "  for 
five  hundred  guineas.  The  elder  Pigott 
having  already  been  dead  a  few  hours  at 
Chetwynd,  though  neither  party  knew  of 
it,  Pigott  maintained  that  the  bet  was  off ; 
but  Lord  Mansfield  gave  judgment  for 
Codrington,  holding  that  the  impossibility 
of  a  contingency  did  not  debar  its  being 
the  subject  of  a  wager,  if  both  parties 
were  at  the  time  unaware  of  that  impossi- 
bility. Pigott  had  soon  to  serve,  as  his 
grandfather  had  done  before  him,  as  high 
sheriff  of  the  county ;  but  he  held  eccentric 
views.  He  shared  the  belief  of  croakers 
that  England's  fall  was  imminent ;  sold  all 
his  estates  (said,  including  the  manor  of 
Chesterton,  Hunts,  to  be  worth  9,000/.  a 
year),  and  went  to  live  at  Geneva.  We 
know  nothing,  however,  of  how  long  he 
stayed  or  what  acquaintances  he  made; 
Voltaire  must  have  been  of  the  number. 
We  next  hear  of  him  in  London,  where 
Brissot  was  introduced  to  him.  Pigott 
had  become  a  vegetarian,  or,  as  it  was 
then  called,  a  Pythagorean.  To  this  he 
had  probably  been  converted  by  a  Dr. 
Graham,  brother  to  the  well-known  Mrs. 
Macaulay's  young  second  husband,  the 
notorious  charlatan  with  whose  mud  baths 
and  electric  beds  the  future  Lady  Hamil- 
ton was  associated.  Brissot,  when  calling 
on  Pigott,  frequently  found  Graham  with 
him.  Pigott  was  thus  evidently  just  the 
man  to  be  kindled  into  enthusiasm  by  the 
Revolution.  He  had,  moreover,  an  an- 
tipathy to  cocked  or  other  bats,  as  the 
invention  of  priests  and  despots,  and  wore 
a  cap  which  at  the  Feast  of  Pikes  made 
him  the  observed  of  all  observers.  When 
royalist  deputies,  suspecting  the  genuine- 
ness of  Clootz's  deputation,  sent  an  usher 
who  spoke  English  —  probably  Rose,  a 
man  of  Scotch  extraction — to  test  the 
English  representative,  be  was  answered 
by  Pigott  in  "good  Miltonic  English/* 
and  retired  in  confusion.  We  may  im- 
agine Pigott  receiving  from  Clootz  a  cer- 
tificate of  his  presence  at  the  Feast  of 
Pikes,  couched,  with  a  simple  alteratioi^ 
of  name  and  nationality,  in  these  terms. 
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and  entitling  the  bearer  to  a  federal  rib- 
bon and  diploma :  -^ 

Capital  of  the  globe,  February  5,  year  2. 
I  certify  and  make  known  to  all  the  free  men 
of  the  earth  that  Joseph  Cajadaer  Chammas, 
member  of  the  oppressed  sovereign  [the  peo- 
ple] of  Mesopotamia,  had  the  honor  of  attend- 
ing the  Federation  of  July  14,  by  virtue  of  a 
decree  emanating  from  the  august  French  Sen- 
ate, June  19,  year  i.  Anacharsis  Clootz, 
orator  of  the  human  race  in  the  French  Na* 
tional  Assembly.* 

What  a  contrast  between  the  high  sheriff 
of  Salop  paying  the  honors  to  the  judges 
of  assize  and  the  cap-headed  man  at  the 
bar  of  the  National  Assembly !  Pigott  is 
described  in  one  place  as  a  journalist,  but 
perhaps  merely  because  he  had  sent  an 
address  to  the  Assembly  on  Siey^s's  press 
bill  of  1790.  He  spoke  in  this  address  of 
loving  France  as  warmly  as  if  he  had  been 
a  native,  and  of  his  having  hastened  over 
with  a  multitude  of  foreigners  to  enjoy 
the  rights  of  man  in  all  their  purity.  He 
dissuaded  the  Assembly  from  taking  En- 
glish legislation  as  a  model,  for  the  shame- 
ful war  with  America  had  shown  how 
people  could  be  misled  by  a  press  which 
the  government  could  oppress  or  coerce. 
England,  he  said,  was  not  really  free,  but 
had  only  a  semblance  of  a  freedom. 

At  the  beginning  of  1792,  Pigott,  in  a 
pamphlet  which  we  have  been  unable  to 
find,  but  passages  from  which  appeared  in 
Brissot*s  paper,  the  Patriate  Franqais^ 
advocated  the  use  of  caps,  as  allowing  the 
face  to  be  well  seen,  and  as  susceptible 
by  various  shapes  and  colors  of  all  sorts 
of  embellishments.  He  condemned  the 
hat  as  gloomy  and  morose,  denounced  the 
uncovering  of  the  head  as  a  servile  and 
ridiculous  salutation,  and  appealed  to 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Gaulish  usage,  as  also 
to  the  example  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau. 
The  efifect  of  the  appeal  was  electrical. 
For  a  few  weeks  caps  were  the  rage, 
though  it  is  not  clear  how  far  the  republi- 
cans, any  more  than  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau, wore  them  outdoors.  When  on 
March  19,  1792,  Potion  wrote  to  the 
Jacobia  Club  so  strong  and  sensible  a 
remonstrance  against  external  signs  of  re- 

*  Lettre  da  Pniaaien  Clootx  an  PruMiea  Hertzberg. 
Pant:  X791. 
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publicanism  that  the  president  pocketed 
his  cap,  all  present  following  suit,  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  they  went  home  bare* 
headed.  These  red  caps  must  have  been 
confined  to  indoor  use.  Pigott,  however, 
was  clearly  the  introducer  of  the  bonnet 
rouge^  for  the  Ch&teau-Vieux  mutineers, 
to  whom  it  is  usually  attributed,  did  not 
enter  Paris  till  three  months  after  caps 
had  come  in  and  gone  out.  The  cap  of 
liberty  had  been  a  symbol,  indeed,  em- 
ployed from  the  outset  of  the  Revolution, 
but  it  was  Pigott  who  made  it  an  article 
of  dress.  He  had  apparently  quitted  Paris 
by  the  summer,  when  it  was  revived,  and 
this  time  undoubtedly  worn  outdoors, 
sometimes  placed  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
like  that  of  a  Zouave  of  the  present  day, 
sometimes  covering  the  top  of  the  head, 
with  the  end  slightly  lapping  over  in  front. 

Pigott's  next  two  years  are  a  blank  for 
us.  He  must  have  left  Paris  before  No- 
vember, 1792,  or  he  would  have  figured  in 
the  British  Club  which  then  made  itself 
conspicuous.  We  thought,  indeed,  at  one 
time  to  have  traced  him  under  the  guise 
of  Picotte  or  Pigatte  in  the  Paris  prison 
rolls,  in  which  case  he  might  have  met  his 
old  friend  Codrington  as  a  fellow-prisoner, 
but  the  dates  do  not  agree.  He  died  at 
Toulouse  on  July  7,  1794,  three  weeks 
before  Robespierre *s  fall,  leaving  a  widow, 
Antoinette  Bon  tan,  possibly  the  Mrs. 
Pigott  who  was  living  at  Geneva  in  1807-9. 
He  is  said  also  to  have  had  a  son  who 
predeceased  him. 

James  Watt,  junior,  son  of  the  great 
inventor,  represented  his  country,  like 
Pigott,  in  a  cosmopolitan  procession.  He 
had  become  intimate  at  Manchester  with 
an  ardent  politician,  Thomas  Cooper,*  a 
chemist ;  and  the  Constitutional  Society 
of  that  town  deputed  both  of  them,  to- 
wards the  end  of  1791,  to  carry  an  address 
of  congratulation  to  the  Jacobin  Club. 
Young  Watt  was  in  all  probability  the 
anonymous  •*  constitutional  Whig  "  who 
figured  in  the  "  moral-sublime "  scene 
quoted  by  Carlyle  in  his  essays.  The  poet 
Wordsworth  arrived  in  Paris  a  little  later, 
made  Watts  acquaintance,  likewise  at- 
tended the  assembly  of  the  Jacobins,  and 

*  Cooper  eTentually  emigrated  to  America,  and  died 
in  1839. 
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on  continuing  his  journev  to  Orleans  took 
away  a  fragment  of  the  Bastille  as  a  relic. 
Watt  may  have  introduced  the  future 
laureate,  then  a  heated  democrat,  ulti- 
mately an  extreme  Tory,  to  Robespierre 
and  Danton,  for  he  knew  them  well,  was 
Danton's  second  when  they  had  quar- 
relled, and  on  the  ground  effected  a  recon- 
ciliation by  urging  the  loss  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  if  either  of  them  fell.  When,  on 
April  15,  1792,  the  forty  mutinous  soldiers 
of  the  Ch&teau-Vieux  regiment,  released 
from  the  galleys  of  Brest,  had  a  triumphal 
procession  through  Paris,  Cooper  and 
Watt  were  in  it,  bearing  the  British  flag, 
with  the  bust  of  Algernon  Sydney.  Burke, 
in  the  House  of  Commons  nearly  a  vear 
afterwards,  vehemently  denounced  them 
as  having  thus  applauded  mutiny  and 
murder,  and  as  havins  exchanged  em- 
braces with  Marat  Wattes  biographer, 
Muirhead,  speaks  of  him  as  horrified  by 
the  storming  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
September  massacres,  but  he  was  so  far 
from  reprobating  the  former  that  on 
August  14  he  waited  on  the  Assembly, 
tO|^ether  with  Gamble  and  Raymont^ 
Didot,  the  paper-maker,  had  married  a 
Miss  Gamble,  and  this  was  probably  her 
brother  —  to  present  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifteen  francs  for  the  families  of  the  com- 
batants. The  September  massacres,  how- 
ever, certainly  horrified  Watt,  and  so  little 
did  he  make  a  secret  of  it  that  Robes- 
pierre denounced  the  two  Manchester 
delegates  to  the  Jacobins  as  Pitt*s  emis- 
saries. Watt,  whom  three  years*  school- 
ing at  Geneva  had  made  fluent  in  French, 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Springing  on 
the  platform,  he  pushed  Robespierre  aside, 
and  in  a  short  but  vehement  speech  "  com- 
pletely silenced  his  formidable  antagonist, 
carrying  with  him  the  feelings  of  the  rest 
of  the  audience,  who  expressed  their  sense 
of  his  honest  British  spirit  in  a  loud  burst 
of  applause.'*  On  going  back  to  his  lodg- 
ings, however,  Watt  had  a  warning  that 
his  life  was  not  safe,  and  we  know  that 
the  incorruptible  Robespierre  was  also 
the  unforgiving  Robespierre.  He  imme- 
diately left  Paris  without  a  passport,  and 
with  some  difficulty  made  his  way  to 
Italy.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1794 
his  father  had  serious  apprehensions  lest 
he  should  be  prosecuted,  and  contem- 
plated shipping  him  to  northern  Europe 
or  America;  for  though  young  Watt(Dy 
this  time  twenty-five  years  of  age)  had 
broken  o€E  correspondence  with  France 
he  was  still  a  Radical,  and  deemed  it  an 
honor  to  dine  with  two  of  the  *' acquitted 
felons  **  of  the  1794  trials.    He  was,  how- 


ever, left  unmolested,  went  back  after  a 
time  to  Birmingham,  succeeded  to  his 
father's  business,  and  in  181 7  was  the 
first  to  cross  the  Channel  and  ascend  the 
Rhine  to  Coblentz  by  steam.  He  lived 
till  June,  1848,  thus  hearing  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  second  repuolic,  after  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  virtual  establishment  of 
the  first 

William  Plajrfair,  more  actively  engaged 
in  the  Revolution  than  Watt,  had  also  to 
flee  for  his  life,  but  unlike  Watt  he  ended 
by  cursing  what  he  origixially  blessed. 
Brother  of  John  Playfair,  the  Edinburgh 
mathematician  and  geologist,  he  was  a 
civil  engineer,  and  had  settled  in  Paris. 
He  had  patented  a  new  rolling  machine, 
and  in  1789  joined  Joel  Barlow  in  launch- 
ing the  Scioto  Company,  which  in  two 
months  disposed  of  fifty  thousand  acres 
in  Ohio  to  two  convoys  of  French  emi- 
grants. When  Barlow  was  called  back  to 
America,  Playfair  acted  as  sole  agent 
He  assisted,  in  all  probability,  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Bastille,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  inhabitants  of 
the  St.  Antoine  quarter  who  on  the  previ- 
ous day  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
militia,  and  who,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  detained  by  patrol  duty,  headed  the 
attack  on  the  fortress.  It  is  significant, 
but  scarcely  excusable,  that  in  his  '*  His- 
tory of  Jacobinism"  he  makes  light  of 
the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  and  does  not 
hint  that  he  was  concerned  in  it.  Indeed, 
the  only  reference  to  his  having  been  in 
Paris  at  all  is  the  remark,  **  I  do  not  con- 
sider virtue  to  consist  in  the  simple  man- 
ners and  republican  phrases  of  a  Brissot, 
and  I  have  told  him  so  to  his  face."  A 
French  pamphlet  of  1 790  on  paper  monev 
is  attributed  to  him.  It  was  he  (not  Pe- 
tion,  as  Carlyle  represents)  who  courage- 
ously rescued  D^Esor^m^nil,  an  old  ac^ 
ouaintance,  when  half  killed  by  a  mob  in 
the  Palais  Royal  in  February,  1791.  P^ 
tion  simply  visited  and  condoled  with  the 
poor  man  after  the  rescue,  in  which  Play- 
fair was  assisted  by  a  brave  National 
Guardsman,  a  horse-dealer,  who  afterwards 
pawned  his  uniform  to  give  Playfair  a 
dinner,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded 
to  accept  a  few  louis.*  On  Playfair  speak- 
ing out  too  plainlv  on  the  excesses  of  the 
Revolution,  Barrere  is  said  to  have  pro- 
cured an  order  for  his  arrest,  but  he  es- 
caped to  Holland  and  thence  to  England. 

B^  1793  he  was  back  in  London,  pub- 
lish mg    pamphlets   which    advocated    a 

*  France  as  it  Is,  not  Lady  Morigan's,  by  W.  PUy» 
I  fair,  1819. 
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wholesale  manufacture  of  forged  assignats 
as  the  surest  and  most  merciful  method  of 
crushing  the  Revolution.    He  urged  that 
this  would  save  many  lives,  that  American 
notes  were   forged   in  General   Howe's 
camp  without  its  being  deemed  dishonor- 
able, and  that  there  could  be  no  fear  of 
retaliation,  seetne  that  Bank  of  England 
notes  were  payable  at  sight.    Names,  says 
the  old  song,  go  by  contraries.    Only  on 
the  iucMs  a  non  principle  can  we  explain 
the  sanguinary  temper  of  a  Rossignol  or 
a  Saint  Just  and  the  forged  assignat  pro- 
posal of  a   Playfatr.    Unfortunately  his 
su^stion  did  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.    The 
Bntish  government  is  alleged  to  have 
connivedat  the  manufacture  by  the  Smi- 
ffris  of  forged  assignats  at  Howden,  near 
Hexham.    The  load  tradition  is  that  this 
paper-mill  on  the  Tyne  never  prospered 
afterwards.    Some  of  the  exiled  bishops 
and  clergy  reprobated  the  act,  but  the 
Bourbon    princes   apparently  reconciled 
themselves  to  it  on  the  casuistical  plea 
that  the  counterfeit  notes  had  a  secret 
mark  by  which,  in  the  event  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  monarchy,  they  could  be 
distinguished  and  cashed.    One  ill  deed 
begets  another,  and  though  the  royalist 
issue  had  long  ceased,  Napoleon  in  1803 
organized  a  forgery  of  English,  Austrian, 
and  Russian  notes,  the  plates  of  which 
were  claimed  by  and  given  up    to  the 
respective  ambassadors  on  his  fail.    Play- 
fair,  who  is  more  honorably  known  as  an 
editor  of  Adam  Smith's  works,  was  con- 
stantly unsuccessful,  despite  his  inventive 
eenius.  He  returned  to  Paris  after  Water- 
loo to  edit  GalignanCs  Messenger^  but  in 
1818  an  account  of  a  duel  brougnt  on  him 
a  sentence  of  three  months*  imprisonment, 
to  escape  which  he  fled  to  London,  where 
he  died  five  years  afterwards,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-four.    His  brother,  the  professor, 
remained  a  staunch  Whig ;  and  a  Dundee 
minister,  James    Pla}'fair,   who   in   1790 
signed  an  address  of  congratulation  to 
the  French  Assembly,  was  probably   a 
cousin. 

John  Hurford  Stone  resembled  Playfair 
only  in  enterprise  and  eventual  poverty. 
He  was  bom  at  Tiverton  in  1763,  lost  his 
father  in  childhood,  and  was  sent  up  to 
London  with  his  brother  William  to  assist 
in  the  business  of  their  uncle  William 
Hurford,  the  son  of  a  Tiverton  serge- 
maker,  who  had  become  a  coal  merchant. 
Stone,  according  to  information  furnished 
us  by  a  kinsman,  was  verv  clever  and 
cultured,  and  had  completely  thrown  off 
the  Unitarian  docrines  of  his  family.  He 
was  one  of  Dr.  Price's  congregation  in 


London.  He  induced  his  uncle  to  embark 
in  speculations  which  ultimately  proved 
ruinous.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  fam« 
ily  that  he  assisted  at  the  capture  of  the 
Bastille,  but  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
of  his  being  in  Paris  till  three  years  later. 
In  October,  1790,  he  presided  at  a  dinner 
riven  by  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the 
Revolution  (of  x688)  to  a  deputation  from 
Nantes.  They  wrote  home  that  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  Euro- 
pean languages  and  literatures,  and  that 
on  dining  at  his  bouse  they  met  the  lead- 
ing men  of  letters.  Samuel  Rogers  may 
have  been  one  of  the  number,  for  he  knew 
Stone  well,  and  twelve  months  later,  din- 
ing with  him,  met  Fox,  Sheridan,  Talley- 
rand, Madame  de  Genlis,  and  Pamela, 
'*  quite  radiant  with  beauty.'*  In  Novem- 
ber, 1792,  Stone  was  in  Paris,  and  wrote 
to  dissuade  Sheridan  from  accepting 
French  citizenship,  which  the  Convention 
intended  conferring  on  him  and  Fox. 
"Obscure  and  vulgar  men,  and  scoun- 
drels "  —  does  he  indude  Paine  ? — havine 
already  received  the  distinction,  he  had 
persuaded  Brissot  to  defer  the  proposal, 
especially  as  it  would  be  made  a  handle  of 
by  the  Tories.  In  the  same  month  he 
presided  at  a  dinner  of  British  residents 
m  Paris  to  celebrate  French  victories. 
Paine  was  present,  as  also  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  whom  Stone  introduced  to  the 
fascinating  Pamela.  Stone  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Madame  de  Genlis,  Pame- 
la's adoptive  (or  real)  mother,  and  on  hav- 
ing to  quit  Paris  she  entrusted  her  manu- 
scripts to  him.  He  handed  them  over  to 
Helen  Maria  Williams,  who,  on  the  eve 
of  a  threatened  domiciliary  visit,  burnt 
them.  The  **  scribbling  trollop,"  as  Hor- 
ace Walpole  styles  her,  never  forgave  him 
for  this  holocaust,  yet  he  is  said  to  have 
advanced  fifteen  thousand  francs  with  a 
view  to  procuring  her  husband's  escape 
from  prison. 

Sympathy  with  the  Revolution  ensured 
no  immunity  from  the  wholesale  arrest  of 
British  subjects  as  hostages  for  Toulon. 
Stone  was  apprehended  and  consigned  to 
the  Luxembourg  on  October  13,  1793,  but 
released  on  the  30th.  He  was  again  ar- 
rested, together  with  his  wife,  in  April, 
1794,  but  liberated  next  day  on  condition 
of  leaving  France.  He  could  not  safely 
return  to  England,  for  his  brother  was  in 
Newgate  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  he 
himself  was  described  in  the  indictment 
as  the  principal.  He  went  to  Switzerland, 
probably  joining  Helen  Williams  there, 
but  he  must  have  been  back  in  June,  for 
he  then  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  wife 
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Rachel  Coope.  This  is  the  presumptive 
date  of  his  liaison  or  secret  marriage  with 
Miss  WiHiams.  Their  friend  Bishop  Gr^- 
goire  perhaps  married  them ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  they  were  not  pub- 
licly and  legally  united. 

William  Stone  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  after  nearly  two  years*  incarcera- 
tion, on  January  28  and  29,  1796,  for 
"  treacherously  conspiring  with  his  broth- 
er, John  Hurford  Stone,  now  in  France,  to 
destroy  the  life  of  the  king  and  to  raise  a 
rebellion  in  his  realms."  The  truth  was, 
however,  that  he  had  ureed  his  brother, 
''that  seditious  and  wicked  traitor,"  as 
Sir  John  Scott  (afterwards  Lord  Eldon) 
styled  him,  to  dissuade  the  French  from 
invadtne  England,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  nnd  none  of  the  sympathy  they 
expected,  but  were  doomed  to  nulure. 
Scott  argued,  indeed,  that  by  warning  the 
French  against  a  hopeless  enterprise 
William  Stone  had  acted  as  their  friend 
and  as  the  king's  enemy ;  but  Erskihe 
and  Adair,  his  counsel,  urged  that  if  pro- 
moting an  invasion  was  treason,  warding 
It  off  must  be  the  reverse.  The  prisoner, 
indeed,  had  sheltered  his  brother's  emis- 
sary, the  Irish  Presbyterian  minister 
Jackson,  had  corresponded  with  Jackson 
in  Ireland,  signing  his  name  backwards 
(EnotsX  and  had  forwarded  to  the  govern- 
ment garbled  extracts  from  his  brother's 
letters ;  but  Lord  Lauderdale,  Sheridan, 
and  William  Smith,  M.P.,  testified  that 
he  was  merely  a  weak  enthusiast,  anxious 
to  give  himself  airs,  but  sincerely  desirous 
of  a  peace  with  France.  Rogers,  called 
as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  and  asked 
as  to  the  prisoner's  loyalty  to  his  king  and 
regard  for  his  country,  evasively  answered 
that  he  had  always  thought  him  a  well- 
meaning  man.  He  was  acquitted,  and 
after  a  fortnight's  detention  for  debt  re- 
tired to  France. 

J.  H.  Stone,  in  a  published  letter  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  made  some  caustic  comments 
on  this  prosecution,  and  incidentally  ex- 
pressed admiration  of  Charlotte  Corday, 
though  her  act  had  done  more  harm  than 
goooT  He  also  extolled  the  Girondins, 
and  declared  his  dissent  from  Paine's 
religious  views  and  his  belief  in  an  en- 
lightened Christianity.  He  had  by  this 
time  started  afresh  in  business,  and  while, 
still  an  ardent  politician,  and  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Directory,  became  one  of 
the  chief  printers  in  Paris.  In  1805  he 
brought  out  an  edition  of  the  Geneva 
Bible.  He  published  several  English  re- 
prints, and  he  undertook  a  costly  edition 
of  "Humboldt's  Travels."     This  work. 


which  must  have  made  him  acquainted 
with  Humboldt,  ruined  him,  and  in  1813 
he  had  to  hand  it  over  to  Smith,  likewise 
apparently  an  Englishman.  He  was  nat- 
uralized in  181 7,  simultaneously  with 
Helen  Williams,  and  died  in  the  following 
year.  His  tombstone  in  P^re  Lachaise, 
**  the  last  tribute  of  a  long  friendship," 
describes  him  as  an  enlightened  champion 
of  religion  and  liberty.  A  now  fallen 
stone  aloneside  seemingly  marks  the  spot 
w^here  Helen  Williams  was  interred  nine 
years  later. 

The  prosecution  of  William  Stone 
caused  the  flight  of  Benjamin  Vaughan, 
M.P.  for  Calne,  and  uncle  by  marriage  of 
Cardinal  Manning.  Vaughan  was  the  son 
of  Samuel  Vaughan,  a  I^ndon  merchant 
trading  with  America,  by  the  daughter  of 
a  Boston  (U.S.)  merchant,  was  bom  in 
Jamaica  in  1751,  and  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  but  being  a  Unitarian  could 
not  graduate.  Private  secretary  to  Lord 
Shelbume,  he  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Manning,  but  her  father  withheld  his  con- 
sent to  the  marriage  on  the  ground  that 
Vaughan  had  no  profession.  Thereupon 
Vaughan  went  and  studied  medicine  at 
Edinburgh,  married  on  his  return,  and  be- 
came partner  with  Manning  &  Son,  mer- 
chants in  Billiter  Square.  He  acted  as 
confidential  messenger  in  peace  negotia- 
tions with  America,  edited  a  London  edi- 
tion of  Franklin's  works,  and  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  international  trade,  which 
was  translated  into  French  in  1789.  He 
was  returned  for  Calne  at  a  bye  election 
in  February,  1792,  Lord  Shelbume  having 
evidently  efiEected  the  vacancy  for  him. 
In  February,  1794,  he  made  a  speech  ad- 
vocating precautions  against  negro  risings 
in  the  West  Indies,  on  account  of  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  French  coIo 
nies;  but  although  this  speech  argued 
little  sympathy  with  the  Jacobins,  a  letter 
from  him  found  on  Wm.  Stone,  seemingly 
addressed  to  or  intended  for  J.  H.  Stone« 
and  dissuading  the  French  from  an  inva- 
sion, led  him  to  take  refuge  in  France. 
To  avoid  arrest  as  an  Englishman,  he  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Jean  Martin,  and  lived 
in  retirement  at  Passy,  his  identity  being 
known  to  only  five  or  six  persons.  One 
of  these  was  Bishop  Gr^goire,  who  states 
that  the  English  government  supposed 
him  to  have  gone  to  America,  or  would 
otherwise  have  outlawed  him.  Another 
was  Robespierre,  to  whom  he  paid  secret 
visits.  In  June  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  detected  his  incognito  and  arrested 
him,  out  after  a  month's  detention  at  the 
Carmelite   monastery  he  was    banished* 
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According  to  Garat  he  was  mobbed  in 
the  street  as  one  of  Pitt's  spies,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  immediate  trial  and  execu- 
tion ;  but  even  if  his  apprehension  really 
took  place  in  this  vrzy  the  danger  could 
not  have  been  so  imminent  as  Garat  rep- 
resents. 

Vaughan  repaired  to  Geneva,  and  had 
no  sooner  arrived  than  he  despatched  a 
long  letter  to  Robespierre,  written  in  a 
tone  bespeaking  intimacy,  and  an  intention 
of  keeping  up  a  correspondence.  He  ad- 
vised Robespierre  to  contract  France  to 
her  former  limits,  and  to  convert  her  con- 
quests into  a  fringe  of  free  and  allied 
States.  By  the  irony  of  fate  this  letter, 
written  as  if  to  an  autocrat,  reached  Paris 
on  the  night  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  when 
Robespierre,  arrested  but  released,  was 
making  his  last  throw  for  life  and  power 
at  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  It  was  opened  by 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safetv,  perhaps 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  fallen  tribune 
was  writhing  in  aeony. 

In  1796,  probably  before  his  return  to 
Paris,  Vaughan  published  at  Strasburg  a 
pamphlet  entitled  **  De  Tdtat  politique  et 
^conomique  de  la  France  sous  sa  Consti- 
tution de  Tan  3."    It  professed  to  be  a 
translation  from  the  German,  made  by  a 
foreigner  who  craved  excuse  for  inaccu- 
racies of  idiom.     It  is  an  unqualified  pan- 
egyric   of   the    Directory,  a   system  of 
government  to  be  envied,  according  to 
Vaughan,  even  by  America,  much  more 
by  England,  Switzerland,    and   Holland. 
There  is  an  incidental  reference  to  the 
Reign  of  Terror  as  a  political  inquisition 
whose  rigor  equalled  that  of  the  Spanish 
tribunal,  and  there  is  a  very  just  remark 
attributing  the  atrocities  ot  the  Revolu- 
tion in  part  to  the  despotism  and  supersti- 
tion  under  which  its  leaders  had  been 
trained.    Vaughan  likewise  observes  that 
the  mob  generally  respected  private  prop- 
erty, frequently  yielded  to  the  voice  of  rea- 
son, and  were  rarely  intoxicated,  **  which  *' 
— an  evident  fling  at  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham rioters  —  **  cannot  be    said  of 
mobs  e\*eiy  where.*'    It  is  surprising,  how- 
ever, to  nnd  him  not  merely  extolling 
the  cumbrous  and  corrupt  system  of  the 
Directory,  but  confidently  predicting  its 
durability  and  an  era  of  peace  and  pros- 
peri  tv.     He  was   manifestly  wanting  in 
politfcal  sagacity.    He  was  aLso  smitten 
with  the  craze  of  the  Revolution  being  a 
fulfilment  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  subject,  but  had  the  good 
sense  to  suppress  it,  the  printer  saving 
one  copy  for  Gr^goire.  A  Unitarian  should 
have  escaped  the  prophecy-interpretation 


mania,  but  the  Revolution  upheaval  turned 
merchants  into  fanatics  and  rationalists 
into  mystics. 

Stone's  acquittal  ought  to  have  rendered 
Vaughan*s  return  to  England  perfectly 
safe,  and  his  brother-in-law  William  Man- 
ning, M.P.  for  Plympton  and  a  staunch 
Tory,  was  assured  by  Pitt  that  as  a  harm- 
less enthusiast  he  might  resume  his  Par- 
liamentary duties ;  but  Vaughan  suspected 
a  trap.  This  was  of  course  absurd,  but  it 
shows  the  atmosphere  of  distrust  which 
then  prevailed.  He  consequently  never 
again  trod  English  soil ;  but  after  living 
some  time  with  Skipwith,  the  American 
consul  in  Paris,  he  rejoined  his  family  at 
Hallowell,  Maine.  We  do  not  hear  that 
he  took  any  part  in  American  politics,  but 
he  doctored  his  neighbors  gratuitouslv, 
was  honored  and  respected,  and  died  in 
1835,  bequeathing  part  of  a  flne  library  to 
Bowdoin  College.  Of  all  the  Enelish  ex- 
iles in  Paris  he  seems  to  have  had  the 
peacefullest  old  age. 

George  Grieve,  who  hunted  Madame 
du  Barrv  to  death,  is  in  every  way  a  con- 
trast to  him.  Grieve*s  grandfather,  Ralph, 
was  a  scrivener  at  Alnwick,  who,  on  the 
election  of  an  incumbent  in  1694,  headed 
the  minority  and  was  expelled  from  the 
Common  Council.  His  father,  Richard,  a 
few  weeks  before  George's  birth  in  1748, 
was  the  leader  of  an  election  mob  which 
stormed  the  town  hall,  thus  frustrating  the 
attempt  of  his  fellow^councillors  to  pro- 
cure an  unfair  return.  With  such  a  lin- 
eage Georee  Grieve  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be  an  ardent  politician;  yet  his  elder 
brother,  Davidson  Richard,  was  a  quiet 
country  gentleman,  high  sherifiE  of  North- 
umberland  in  1788.  George,  in  1774, 
headed  the  opposition  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  attempt  to  fill  up  both 
seats,  in  lieu  of  being  content  with  one, 
and  the  opposition  secured  a  narrow  ma- 
joritv  of  sixteen,  Alnwick  itself  pronounc- 
ing for  the  duke.  Four  years  later  Grieve 
led  a  mob  which  levelled  the  fences  of 
part  of  the  moor  wrongfully  presented  by 
the  corporation  to  the  duke's  agent.  He 
was  of  course  a  fervent  admirer  of  Wilkes, 
and  a  zealous  advocate  of  Parliamentary 
reform.  His  affairs,  however,  became  in- 
volved, and  like  Pigott,  he  fancied  £no;land 
to  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Accordingly 
about  1780  he  sold  his  patrimony,  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  made  acquaintance  with 
Washington  and  Paine,  and  is  said  to 
have  partly  supported  himself  by  his  pen. 
He  appears  to  have  been  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Holland,  and  then,  about  1783,  settled 
in  Paris. 
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That  such  a  man  would  throw  himself 
into  the  Revolutionary  movement  is  evi- 
dent; but  although  ne  knew  Mirabeau 
there  is  no  trace  of  Grieve's  activity  till 
1792,  when  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  an 
inn  at  Louveciennes,  the  hamlet  inhabited 
bv  Madame  du  Barry.  Here  he  formed  a 
clubf  which,  the  lady  being  in  England  in 
quest  of  her  stolen  jewels,  audaciously 
met  in  her  drawing-room.  Her  Hindoo 
servant  Zamore,  whom  she  had  brought 
up,  had  stood  sponsor  to,  and  had  named 
after  one  of  Voltaire*s  tragedies,  proved 
unfaithful.  She  had  loaded  him  with  kind- 
ness, and  as  a  boy  he  used,  dressed  like 
Cupid,  to  hold  a  parasol  over  her  as  she 
went  to  meet  Louis  XV.  in  the  garden; 
but  Grieve  wormed  all  her  secrets  out  of 
him,  got  an  order  for  seals  to  be  placed  on 
her  property,  and  placed  her  name  at  the 
head  of  a  list  of  persons  to  be  arrested. 
The  power  of  the  municipality  to  make 
arrests  was,  however,  questioned,  and  for 
seven  months  Madame  du  Barry  remained 
free,  though  in  perpetual  anxiety.  On  July 
ii  I793»  Grieve  escorted  the  municipality 
to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  vehemently 
denounced  her,  and  obtained  authority  to 
apprehend  her,  but  a  petition  from  the 
villagers,  who  had  profited  by  her  resi- 
dence, procured  her  release.  Thereupon 
Grieve  issued  a  pamphlet  describing  ner 
luxurious  life,  and  holding  her  up  to 
odium  as  a  conspirator.  He  signed  him- 
self "  Man  of  letters,  officious  "  (this  is 
surely  a  case  for  translating  officieux  offi- 
cious), **  defender  of  the  brave  sans-culottes 
of  Louveciennes,  friend  of  Franklin  and 
Marat,*  factious  {factienx)  and  anarchist 
of  the  first  water,  and  disorganizer  of 
despotism  for  twenty  years  in  both  hemi- 
spheres.'* Madame  du  Barry,  who  had 
already  dismissed  one  treacherous  servant, 
now  dismissed  Zamore  also.  In  Septem- 
ber Grieve  secured  a  fresh  warrant  against 
her,  and  singularly  enough  rode  part  of 
the  way  to  Paris  in  the  hackney  carriage 
with  her.  What  passed  between  them  is 
a  mystery.  Was  he  enamored  of  her,  and 
repelled  with  horror,  or  did  he  offer  life 
and  liberty  if  she  disgorged  ?  In  any  case 
it  is  strange  that  Madame  du  Barry,  whose 
last  lover  but  one  had  been  an  English- 
man —  Henry  Seymour,  nephew  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Sunday-evening 
dancing  in  whose  park  at  Prunay  was  re- 
membered by  old  women  still  living  in 
1870  —  should  have  been  hunted  to  death 
by  another  Englishman.    The  inhabitants 

*  Marat  perhaps  made  his  aoqaaintance  at  Nei^ 
castle,  or  while  teaching  French  at  Edinburgh  in  1779. 


again  petitioned  for  her  liberation,  bat 
this  time  in  vain.  Grieve  superintended 
the  search  for  jewels  concealed  in  dung- 
heaps,  and  got  up  the  case  against  her. 
His  manuscripts,  still  preserved  at  the 
national  archives,  are  in  irreproachable 
French.  Not  merely  did  he  collect  evi- 
dence, but  he  was  himself  a  witness,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  his  relentless  persecu* 
tion  it  seems  likely  that  she  would  have 
been  left  unmolested. 

Grieve  was  to  have  dined  with  Marat 
the  very  day  of  his  assassination,  and  he 
unwarrantaoly  denounced  the  Jacobin  ex- 
priest  Roux  as  Charlotte  Corday's  accom- 
plice, on  the  ground  of  having  met  him  at 
Marat*s  house  and  seen  him  **]ook  furi- 
ous ;  '*  but  this  denunciation  had  no  effect 
He  is.  said,  however,  to  have  boasted  that 
he  had  brought  seventeen  persons  to  the 
guillotine.  If  the  vaunt  was  true,  it  can 
only  be  hoped  that  his  reason  was  tempo- 
ranly  i mpaired.  Five  months  after  Robes- 
pierre*s  fall  he  was  arrested  at  Amiens 
and  taken  to  Versailles,  where  twenty-two 
depositions  were  given  against  him,  but 
on  unknown  grounds  the  prosecution  was 
stopped.  In  1796  he  was  back  in  Amer- 
ica, where  he  published  a  translation  of 
the  Marquis  de  Ch&tellux's  ♦*  Travels," 
unaware  perhaps  that  John  Kent,  likewise 
an  eyewitness  of  and  pamphleteer  on  the 
Revolution,  had  brought  out  a  translation 
in  London  nine  years  earlier.  He  eventu- 
ally settled  in  Brussels,  and  died  there  in 
1809.  His  tool  and  confederate  Zamore, 
also  arrested  after  Robespierre*s  fall,  but 
said  to  have  been  released  on  Grieve*s 
representations,  lived,  morose,  miserable, 
and  a  vilifler  of  his  benefactress,  till  1820. 

We  now  come  to  Thomas  Paine — the 
original  spelling  seems  to  have  been  Pain, 
and  the  French  orthog^phy  was  Payne 
—  who  had  twice  visited  Paris  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  but  whose  previous  career 
need  not  be  related.  He  paid  a  third  visit 
in  1790,  and  a  fourth  in  1791,  when  four 
Frenchmen  joined  him  in  constituting 
themselves  a  Republican  Society.  On  the 
king's  flight  to  Varennes,  Paine  drew  up 
a  republican  manifesto,  which  Ducha* 
telet  translated,  signed,  and  placarded  on 
the  doors  of  the  Assembly.  Still  dinginz 
to  royalty,  that  body  was  much  scandaT 
i  zed,  and  threatened  a  prosecution.  Paine 
likewise  challenged  Siey2»  to  a  written 
controversy  on  republicanism.  He  re- 
turned to  London  in  company  with  Lord 
Daer,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  a  young 
Scotchman  enraptured  with  the  RevolQ- 
tion,  destined  to  die  of  consumption  at 
Madeira,  and  with  Etienne  Dumont,  Mi* 
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rabeau^s  secretary.  The  latter  was  thor- 
oughly disgusted  by  Paine*s  claiming  the 
chief  credit  for  American  independence, 
and  by  his  avowed  desire  to  burn  everv 
book  m  existence  and  start  society  sdfresh 
with  his  "  Rights  of  Man." 

Almost  the  last  act  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  was  to  confer  French  citizen- 
ship on  eighteen  foreigners,  that  they 
might  help  to  ''settle  the  destinies  of 
France,  and  perhaps  of  mankind."    Paine 
was  elected  by  Girondin  influence  in  four 
departments,  one  of  them  styling   him 
**  Penne,"  and  as  Priestley  wisely  declined 
to  sit,  he  and  Clootz  were  the  only  for- 
eigners in  the  Convention.    Madame  Ro- 
land, repelled  doubtless  by  his  vulgarity, 
regretted  that  her  friends  had  not  nomi- 
nated David  Williams  in  his  stead.    To 
avoid  being  mobbed,  Paine  had  to  make 
a  detour  by  Sandwich  and  Deal  to  Dover, 
where  the  custom-house  is  said  to  have 
rummaged  all  his  effects,  and  even  opened 
his  letters ;  but  at  Calais  he  was  greeted 
with   military    honors,   cheered    by   the 
crowd,   and    harangued   by   the    mayor. 
Paine,  unable  even  to  the  last  to  open  his 
mouth  in  French,  could  reply  only  by  put- 
ting his  hand  to  his  heart.    His  portrait 
found  its  way  even  into  village  inns,  and 
an  English  lady  archly  wrote  home :  — 

At  the  very  moment  you  are  sentencing  him 
to  instalment  in  the  pillory  we  may  be  award- 
ing him  a  triumph.  Perhaps  we  are  both 
right.  He  deserves  the  pillory  from  you  for 
having  endeavored  to  destroy  a  good  constitu- 
tion ;  and  the  French  may  with  equal  reason 
grant  him  a  triumph,  as  their  constitution  is 
likely  to  be  so  bad  that  even  Mr.  Thomas 
Paine's  writings  may  make  it  better.* 

Major  Monro,  with  more  seriousness 
and  severity,  exclaimed  in  a  despatch  to 
the  English  Foreign  Office,  **  What  must 
a  nation  come  to  that  has  so  little  discern- 
ment in  the  election  of  their  representa- 
tives as  to  elect  such  a  fellow?"  Safe 
out  of  reach,  Paine  sent  a  defiant  letter  to 
the  English  government,  thanking  them 
for  extending  the  popularity  of  his  book 
hy  prosecuting  it,  and  sneering  at  "  Mr. 
Guelph  and  his  debauchee  sons  "  as  *'  in- 
capable of  governing  a  nation.*'  When 
this  letter  was  read  at  the  trial,  Erskine, 
reprobatine;  its  tone,  could  only  suggest 
that  it  might  be  a  forgery,  and  urge  that 
in  anv  case  it  was  irrelevant. 

When  the  king's  trial  came  on,  Paine 
voted  for  his  detention  during  the  war,  to 
be  followed  by  banishment.    His  reasons, 


*  Residence  ia  France,  t793~S*     Edited  by  John 
Gffford. 


a  French  translation  of  which  was  read  by 
Dancal  while  he  stood  mute  at  the  tribune, 
evinced  humanity  and  sagacity.  He  con- 
trasted the  success  of  the  English  1688 
with  the  failure  of  1649,  excused  Louis  as 
the  victim  of  bad  training,  and  warned 
France  of  the  impolicy  of  losing  her  sole 
ally,  America,  where  universal  grief  would 
be  caused  by  the  death  of  a  king  regarded 
as  its  best  friend.  In  a  sentence  which 
goes  far  to  redeem  Paine's  errors  he 
said :  — 

I  know  that  the  public  mind  in  France  has 
been  heated  and  irritated  by  the  dangers  to 
which  the  country  has  been  exposed ;  but  if 
we  look  beyond,  to  the  time  when  these  dan- 
gers and  the  irritation  produced  by  them  shall 
have  been  forgotten,  we  shall  see  that  what 
now  appears  to  us  an  act  of  justice  will  then 
appear  only  an  act  of  vengeance. 

Marat  twice  interrupted,  first  alleging^  that 
Pa.ine  was  a  Quaker,  and  as  an  objector 
to  capital  punishment  disentitled  to  vote, 
and  then  pretending  that  his  speech  had 
been  mistranslated. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Girondins,  Paine 
discontinued  attending  the  Convention, 
quietly  awaited  the  impending  arrest,  and 
amused  himself  in  the  garden  and  poultry- 
yard  of  his  house  with  marbles,  battledore, 
and  hopscotch.  On  Christmas  day,  1 793, 
he  was  expelled  from  the  Convention  as  a 
foreigner,  and  on  New  Year's  eve  was  ar- 
rested simultaneously  with  Clootz.  An 
American  deputation  vainly  pleaded  for 
his  release,  and  on  his  asking  for  the  good 
offices  of  the  Cordeliers  Club,  its  onlv 
reply  was  to  send  him  a  copy  of  his  speech 
against  the  king's  execution.  Gouverneur 
Aaorris,  the  American  ambassador,  advised 
him  as  the  safest  course  to  remain  quiet, 
and  Paine  appears  to  have  acted  on  the 
advice.  Morris,  however,  was  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  he  would  then  have  noth- 
ing to  fear.  Not  that  there  is  any  truth  in 
Carlyle's  story  of  Paine's  cell  door  flying 
open,  of  the  turnkev  making  the  fatal 
cnalk-mark  on  the  mside,  of  the  door 
swinging  back  with  the  mark  inside,  and 
of  another  turnkey  omitting  Paine  in  the 
batch  of  victims;  even  at  the  height  of 
the  Terror  men  were  not  executed  without 
trial,  nor  without  an  indictment  having 
been  drawn  up  by  Fouquier  Tinville  and 
served  upon  them  at  least  over-night  Not 
one  of  these  preliminaries  had  oeen  ac- 
complished in  Paine's  case.  Carlyle,  con 
trary  to  his  practice,  cites^o  authority  for 
the  story,  but  a  variation  of  it  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  in  1823,  in  a  biography  of 
Sampson  Perry,  likewise  a  prisoner  at' the 
Luxembourg,  who  may  have  been  accus- 
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tomed  to  tell  this  traveller's  tale.  Num- 
bers of  survivors  of  the  Terror  pretended 
indeed  to  have  been  ordered  for  execution 
and  saved  by  Robespierre's  fall ;  whereas 
the  tribunal  took  a  holiday  on  ddcadi,  the 
Jacobin  Sabbath,  and  of  the  fifteen  cases 
prepared  for  trial  on  the  nth  Therraidor 
there  was  not  one  of  any  note.  Paine's 
death-warrant  was  really  signed,  but  it 
consisted  in  this  memorandum,  found  in 
Robespierre's  note-book :  "  Demander  (jue 
Thomas  Payne  soit  d^cr^t^  d'accusation, 
pour  les  int^rSts  de  TAmdrique  autant  que 
de  la  France." 

This  animosity  can  be  explained.  When 
Marat  was  prosecuted  in  April,  1793,  Paine 
gave  information  to  the  Jacobin  Club  that, 
addressing  him  once  in  English  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Convention,  Marat  expressed 
his  desire  for  a  dictatorship,  and  though 
the  letter  was  prudently  suppressed  Robes- 
pierre was  probably  cognizant  of  it.  In 
May,  I793f  moreover,  Paine  wrote  a  letter 
to  Danton  (found  among  Danton's  papers 
and  still  preserved),  advocating  the  re- 
moval of  the  Convention  from  Paris,  in 
order  that  provincial  deputies  might  be 
free  from  mob  insults. 

Paine  was  released  in  November,  1794, 
and  Gouverneur  Morris  save  him  hos- 
pitality for  some  months,  though  his  dirty 
and  (frunken  habits  necessitated  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  family  table.  On  De- 
cember 8,  the  Convention  rescinded  his 
expulsion,  and  ordered  payment  of  the 
arrears  of  Parliamentary  stipend ;  but  he 
did  not  resume  his  seat  till  the  following 
July,  when  he  pleaded  a  malignant  fever 
contracted  in  prison  as  his  excuse.  On 
his  journalistic  and  pamphleteering  activ- 
ity, his  refusal  of  one  of  the  proposed  re- 
wards to  literary  men,  his  subscription  of 
five  hundred  francs  towards  the  invasion 
of  England,  which  Bonaparte  intended 
him  to  accompany,  and  his  return  to 
America  in  1802,  it  is  needless  to  dwell. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  dozen  En- 
glishmen consigned  to  the  guillotine,  for 
though  some,  like  General  Arthur  Dillon, 
were  born  in  this  country,  they  had  be- 
come to  all  intents  and  purposes  French  ; 
nor  need  we  speak  of  the  members  of  the 
British  Club  at  Paris  in  1792,  which  was 
soon  broken  up  by  internal  dissensions. 
Beyond  temporarily  misleading  the  Con- 
vention as  to  public  feeling  across  the 
Channel,  they  were  merely  eyewitnesses 
of  the  Revolution,  not  actors  in  it.  It 
majr  seem  strange  that  so  many  British 
subjects,  or  at  least  those  in  no  danger  of 
molestation  at  home,  should  have  re- 
mained in  France  during  the  Terror,  but  it 


is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event.  The 
Revolution  was  like  a  day  in  early  spring. 
It  commences  with  brilliant  sunshine, 
light  showers  then  pass  over,  black  clouds 
next  begin  to  collect,  but  there  are  still 
occasional  gleams  of  sunshine  ;  presently 
the  hail  pelts,  the  wind  howls,  there  is  a 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  but  there 
seems  still  a  chance  that  the  sky  will 
clear,  till  at  last  the  clouds  lower,  the  hori- 
zon narrows,  the  thunder  peals,  the  light- 
ning flashes,  the  rain  falls  in  sheets,  and 
the  day  ends  in  blackness  and  datrkness 
and  tempest.  The  capture  of  the  Bastille 
was  the  brilliant  dawn,  arousing  an  enthu- 
siasm in  which  even  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, the  Duke  of  Dorset,  shared.  Before 
the  first  anniversary  arrived,  clouds  had 
chequered  the  sky,  out  till  the  September 
massacres  hope  predominated ;  even  after 
Louis  XVI. *s  execution  it  appeared  still 
probable  that  the  Revolution  would  be 
appeased  by  the  blood  of  its  foes ;  and 
there  were  alternations  of  hope  and  fear 
till  the  Terror  commenced  :  — 

France  has  shown  a  light  to  %\\  men,  preached 

a  gospel,  all  men's  good; 
Celtic  Demos  rose  a  demon,  shrieked,  and 

slaked  the  light  with  blood. 

We  see  all  along  what  the  end  was  to  be, 
but  these  English  enthusiasts  were  liter- 
ally ignorant  of  the  morrow,  and  did  not 
easily  renounce  their  illusions.  Not  till 
they  were  fairly  in  the  toils  did  they  recog- 
nize the  gravity  of  their  position.  Flight, 
moreover,  became  increasingly  difficult. 
Passports  were  refused  or  granted  grudg- 
ingly ;  to  depart  without  them  was  peril- 
ous in  the  extreme,  and  even  with  them 
there  was  constant  liability  to  detention 
as  French  aristocrats  in  disguise.  After 
the  occupation  of  Toulon  by  the  English, 
all  British  subjects  were  actual  prisoners 
of  war;  and  although  about  February, 
1795,  there  was  a  general  liberation.  Lord 
Malmesbury  in  1796  found  countrymen  in 
Paris  anxious,  but  still  unable,  to  return 
home.  It  is  easy  to  say  they  should  never 
have  gone  to  Paris  during  tne  Revolutioa 
or  should  have  left  before  the  Terror  com- 
menced, but  how  natural  was  it  that  those 
whose  sympathy  had  drawn  them  thither, 
like  numbers  who  watched  the  Revolution 
from  this  side  the  Channel,  should  hope 
and  believe  that  every  atrocity  was  the 
last,  and  that  these  excesses  were  the 
inevitable  transition  to  the  triumph  of 
liberty  I  The  wonder  indeed  is  not  that 
they  remained  till  it  was  too  late  to  flee, 
but  that  they  suffered  nothing  beyond  ino- 
prisonraent,  coupled,  however,  with  coo- 
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stant  apprehension  of  another  fearful  gaol 
delivery  like  that  of  September,  1792.  It 
must  be  presumed  that  many  of  them  al- 
tered their  opinion  of  their  own  country *s 
stability  and  institutions,  and  learned  to 
prefer  even  an  unreformed  Parliament  to 
the  French  Convention.  They  cannot  at 
any  rate  have  failed  to  contrast  the  Revo- 
lutionary tribunal  with  a  British  jury,  and 
the  guiuotine  with  the  heaviest  English 
penalties  for  sedition. 

r 


From  The  English  lUastrated  Magazine. 
A  VISIT  IN  A   DUTCH   COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

PART  II. 

One  morning  the  Baron  and  Baroness 
P—  came  up  from  the  Hague,  to  spend 
the  dav  at  Lindenroede.  Hugo  took  us 
for  a  long  drive  after  dijeuner  through 
the  thick  woods  and  brieht  villas  round 
Bloemendaal  village ;  and  by  handsome, 
finely  wooded  demesnes  with  long  grassy 
drives  cut  through  the  trees,  stretching 
straight  from  the  highroad  to  the  house- 
fronts,  seen  in  narrowing  perspective. 
We  passed  our  cousin  W.  C— 's  lare^e 
place,  with  its  deer-park  and  noble  old 
beech  avenues  than  which  1  know  few 
finer.  And  lastly  we  visited  the  famous 
old  ruined  castle  belonging  to  the  Counts 
of  Brederode,  and  so  often  besieged.  It 
is  of  mellowed  red  brick,  as  stone  could 
only  be  had  imik>rted  in  this  low  country, 
and  is  still  surrounded  by  a  broad  moat. 
After  seeing  Chepstow  lately,  Brederode 
was  small  to  my  eyes,  but  on  climbing  to 
the  tower's  flat  roof,  its  especial  charm 
was  manifest.  How  one  could  recall  the 
past !  Beyond  the  dark  moat  washing  the 
old  walls,  unbroken  ereen  pastures  dotted 
with  cattle  stretched  away  for  some  miles 
around  to  Haarlem  and  its  cathedral. 
Nearer,  on  the  seaside,  rose  steep  and 
sharp,  if  low,  the  white  sand-hills,  topped 
with  turf,  in  all  sorts  of  jagged,  fantastic 
outline  like  miniature  Alps.  Exactly  the 
same  these  meadows  must  have  looked 
"long  time  ago,"  when  the  hunt  rode  out 
in  the  morning  from  the  courtyard ;  or  a 
jousting-matcn  was  held  down  below  on 
the  sward  in  the  afternoon.  After  dinner 
here,  the  dames  and  squires  came  out 
**to  play"  in  the  meadow,  as  told  in  old 
romances,  whilst  the  heavy  old  lords 
snored  or  caroused,  and  many  a  countess 
trailing  her  skirts  alone:  these  castle  walls 
roust  have  wearied  of  her  life  and  of  the 
low,  rich,  but  monotonous  pastures  lying 
there  below  her  eyes. 


Another  momine  Jacoueline  and  I  went 
to  the  Hague,  which  looked  especially 
bright  and  cheery  that  sunny  day.  In  the 
afternoon  we  took  an  open  carriage  and 
drove  down  to  Scheveningen,  through  the 
wood,  by  the  charming  road  that  is  always 
a  flicker  of  light  and  shade.  On  the  beach 
the  wide  sands  were  terribly  windy  ;  the 
great  hotels  closing  for  the  winter ;  the 
many  summer  visitors  fled.  Still,  we  liked 
seeine  the  fishwives  with  their  great  flap- 
ping hats,  the  sea  strangely  streaked  green 
and  grey;  and  one  picturesque  little  sight 
I  remembered  of  a  red  wagon  piled  heav- 
ily with  brown  nets,  and  drawn  by  three 
long  tailed  brisk  horses  abreast,  clattering 
and  straining  sideways  over  the  sloping 
paved  causeway  laid  aown  on  the  shifting 
sands.  This  was  a  most  pleasurable  day. 
And  on  others  equally  delightful,  we  went 
to  Amsterdam.  Once  with  Hugo  and  the 
Princess,  when  we  saw  everything  I  re- 
membered of  old,  and  more  —  the  wide 
canals  full  of  craft,  and  the  still  broader 
and  more  busy  Amstel;  the  dark-red 
houses  painted  almost  chocolate,  with 
white  corniced  wreaths  round  the  windows 
giving  them  a  comical  funereal  air,  in 
spite  of  the  noise  and  bustle  generally 
below  them;  the  Jews'  quarter,  where 
quick  eyes  will  see  the  bit  of  hollow  wood 
nailed  to  every  doorpost  containing  the 
law  written  on  a  tiny  scrap  of  parch- 
ment; the  delightful  Kalverstraat  where 
we  bought  old  silver  and  stared  at  far 
more,  regardless  of  a  tremendous  shower. 
Then  the  Treppenhuis  pictures ;  Van- 
dyck's  burghers,  more  kingly  than  kings ; 
and  the  Weenixes,  when  I  could  hardly 
believe  that  I  cared  to  stand  and  gaze, 
and  then  again  come  back  and  stare  at 
dead  hares  —  but  I  did  !  And  beyond  all, 
the  Rembrandts,  and  dearest  of  these  the 
noble  old  lady  —  a  work  of  love  —  with 
the  down  of  age  on  her  chin,  but  such 
eternal  beauty  of  soul  shining  through  her 
wrinkled  face  that  one  knows  she  must 
have  loved  and  suffered,  laughed  and  wept, 
and  lived  as  a  true  and  good  woman  till 
she  was  painted  there  at  eighty.  Then 
to  the  Broeker-huis,  a  mediaeval  little 
house  transported  piecemeal  from  Broek, 
("cleanest  village  in  the  world,"  vide 
Murray),  and  set  up  here  by  the  good 
Amsterdam  corporation,  all  fitted  with  old 
furniture,  and  shown  by  a  costumed  young 
vrouw^  to  show  this  generation  exactly 
how  the  "old  people"  lived;  a  most  in- 
teresting sight.  Later  —  to  be  brief  — 
what  a  good  table  d'^hdte  we  enjoyed  at 
the  Amstel  Hotel;  and  how  my  friends 
detected  one  guest  to  be  English,  because 
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"  he  came  to  dinner  in  knickerbockers  and 
roueh  clothes  although  ladies  were  pres- 
ent, while  a  pair  of  my  countrymen,  bet- 
ter dressed,  were  highly  approved.  An- 
other morning  we  ladies  started  off  so 
early  that  all  the  housemaids  in  Haarlem, 
wearing  their  regulation  lilac  prints,  clear 
muslin  caps  with  a  thick  frill  all  round 
(some  with  a  Friesland  silver  skull-cap, 
shining  under  laceX  were  busy  syringing 
the  windows  witli  the  brass  househola 
pumps  for  that  purpose  I  have  never  seen 
with  us;  more's  the  pity!  We  went  off 
for  a  "good  day*s  shopping,'*  and  hiring  a 
**  monkey,**  a  small  open  carriage,  with  a 
coachman  wearing  a  elazed  white  hat  and 
black  cockade,  we  drove  around  to  our 
heart's  content  N.B. —  The  shops  have 
a  horribly  close,  damp  smell;  but  the 
memory  of  a  good  lunch  at  the  Cafd 
Riche  abides  with  me  yet 

One  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  many  voices  singing  outside. 
"  It  was  the  soldiers  passing.  The  regi- 
ment in  garrison  marching  out  towards 
Leyden,"  explained  Hugo  later.  "They 
always  sing  most  of  the  way.*'  We  went 
to  Haarlem  that  day,  as  on  many  others, 
when  I  saw  all  its  sights  and  ways.  The 
great  Frans  Hals  pictures,  the  museums 
of  antiquities,  the  do^s  harnessed  under 
the  handcarts  piled  with  washing  or  vege- 
tables (a  law  forbids  their  pulling  in  front) ; 
the  weekly  market  where  all  manner  of 
things  from  old  clothes  to  kettles  are  laid 
round  the  cathedral  walls ;  and  the  zuur- 
kraams  (sour  booths).  These  latter  are 
the  cleanest  of  little  green  booths,  where 
hard-boiled  eggs  piled  in  a  net,  or  five 
onions  in  vinegar  are  laid  ready  on  tiny 
white  plates,  or  gherkins  and  such  pickled 
"sourness"  can  be  bought  for  a  penny 
apiece  by  workmen  or  market  folk.  There 
is  also  a  little  parlor  end  of  the  booth, 
screened  by  snowy  blinds,  where  these 
delicacies  may  be  more  largely  indulged 
in.  I  saw  no  gin  palaces  nor  publics  of 
our  lower,  common  kind;  but  cafis^  of 
course,  with  seats  out  of  doors  and  inside ; 
furthermore,  some  knockered,  sanctimoni- 
ously white-blinded  houses  as  if  a  corpse 
lay  indoors ;  these  are  the  best  wine  or 
spirit  shops.  Again,  there  was  the  cathe- 
dral, much  restored  and  improved  lately, 
and  the  famous  organ.  I  was  curious  to 
try  if  my  memories  thereof  were  exagger- 
ated ;  but  no !  such  an  ocean  of  sweet 
sounds,  so  grand,  so  deep,  such  music 
worthy  of  heaven,  in  my  poor  judgment  I 
had  not  heard  since.  Coming  home  about 
four  o'clock  —  that  day  the  soldiers  had 
passed  Lindenroede  —  we  met  them  re- 


turning in  a  tired,  dusty  crowd,  still  trying 
hoarsely  to  sing,  and  two  in  the  rear  sup- 
porting each  other.  (I  wonder  that  tipsy 
men  are  not  constantly  drowned  in  the 
deep,  open  ditches  by  the  roadsides  here, 
but  "  there  is  a  Providence  "  —  as  Jacque- 
line quotes.)  This  infantry  uniform,  blue, 
with  yellow  worsted  facings  and  tassels, 
hairy  knapsacks,  and  pointed  caps,  like 
those  of  our  convicts,  is  very  ugly.  Other 
men  in  Holland  never  strucK  me  as  being 
small,  but  these  ill-i^own  soldiers  in  badly 
fitting  garments  (ud  not  raise  my  enthu- 
siasm. The  hussars,  however,  looked 
smart.  Their  song,  said  Hugo,  was  prob- 
ably the  following  one,  which  is  doggrel 
nonsense,  but  a  favorite  :  — 

Fight,  brothers,  for  the  last  time, 
For  we  go  to  the  camp  at  Zeist ; 
No  more  money  in  our  pockets, 
No  more  buttons  on  our  breeches. 
So  it  won't  be  for  very  long. 

The  corporation's  members 
Are  not  so  much  to  blame ; 
For  now  regarding  dogeies 
They've  gone  and  taxed  the  same. 
Oh,  miss,  take  care  of  your  doggie, 
Take  care  of  your  little  dog  t 

I  interested  myself  to  know  the  songs 
of  the  people,  and  was  told  that  each  year 
at  the  first  great  kermis  (or  fair)  some  aitty 
with  a  catching  air  becomes  popular,  and 
is  immediately  the  song  of  the  season, 
sung  at  every  other  kermis  by  peasants, 
soldiers,  ancf  townsfolk.  A  merry  litde 
one  is,  — 

John,  bay  me  a  fairing  1 

Maiden,  no  money  have  1 1 

The  gold  has  run  out  of  my  pockets. 

Why  should  I  then  a  fairing  ouy  ? 

I  was  disappointed  in  finding  no  better 
volks4ieder^  while  in  cultured  poetry  thev 
have  odes  and  epics  in  plenty,  I  was  told, 
but  few  songs  that  are  sung.* 

Hugo  and  his  daughter  are  director  and 

*  I  give  two  more  little  songs  that  are  old  favorites 
of  the  people.  The  first  begins  as  if  miniicking  a 
dram's  tattoo. 

**RobM-de-bedopl 
And  my  gold  is  gone! 
I  lost  it  St  the  Swan  [lan). 
The  roan's  name  was  JaD, 
And  his  wife's  Suaanne, 
And  the  daughter,  little 
Adrian  ne.'* 

««  Lot  is  dead!    Locisdeadt 
Eliza's  dving  fast. 
That  is  ngbt !  thst  is  right  I 
Then  I'm  their  heir  at  last. 

**  I'm  not  dead  yet,  fm  not  dead  yet  I 
Called  out  the  old.  old  witch, 
She  looked  around,  she  looked  areoad, 
And  raised  the  bottle  to  her  lip^" 
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directrice  of  a  small  almshouse  (Hof/e)  for 
servants  ^of  the  C  family,  which  thev 
showed  me  with  interested  pride.  It 
stands  picturesquely  in  the  Haarlem 
Wood,  and  was  built  in  1636  by  William 
van  Heythusen,  a  Haarlem  l>enef actor, 
passing  by  marriaee  to  the  C— 's.  His 
portrait  by  Frans  Hals  hung  till  lately  in 
the  little  "  resent-room  "  of  the  almshouse, 
but  was  sold,  after  a  family  council,  to 
the  Brussels  museum  for  eight  thousand 
florins,  and  the  proceeds  support  another 
old  woman  here  in  comfort.  The  pleasure 
of  the  crones  in  seeing  their  beloved  di- 
rector and  di rectrice  was  delightful.  Each 
bad  the  most  exquisitely  tidv  of  carpeted 
rooms,  with  a  curtained  box  oed,  in  which 
hung  a  pretty  rope  and  handle,  to  "pull 
themselves  up  by.**  Each  also  receives 
every  week  a  flonn  and  some  beef,  butter, 
and  turf.  I  could  enlarge  on  the  exquisite 
tidiness  and  the  prettiness  of  other  homes 
of  the  poor  I  saw  in  Holland,  but  space 
fails.  On  the  whole,  in  this  small  and 
prosperous  land,  everybody  seems  com- 
fortabU.  The  eaual  division  of  property 
between  sons  ana  daughters  brings  about, 
doubtless,  the  many  often  very  early  mar- 
riages. The  eldest  son  keeps  the  family 
home,  and  if  impoverished  by  giving  an 
eauivalent  to  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
**Why,  then  he  marries  a  rich  wife  I'*'* 
The  many  here  must  not  suffer  for  the 
eldest ;  and  though  tl*  result  is,  that  there 
are  few  great  fortunes  as  with  us,  neither 
is  there  such  excessive  poverty.  The 
land  is  full  of  smiling  villas ;  there  is  no 
^  keeping-up  of  appearances."  And  Dutch 
ladies  are  encouraged  to  spend  more  on 
their  dress  by  fathers  and  husbands  than 
their  English  sisters,  while  pleasant  trips 
seem  matters  of  course.  Certainly,  ser- 
vants' wages  and  house-rent  are  much 
cheaper  than  with  us. 

I  had  been  promised  that  my  wish  to 
see  a  dairy  farm  should  be  gratified. 
Accordingly  we  started  early  next  morn- 
ing to  visit  one  some  miles  off,  taking 

its  friendly  owner,  Daron  van  H ,  by 

surprise.  Off  we  sallied,  walking  to 
Heemstede  village,  past  the  Thirsty-Hole 
public-house,  with  its  closed  door  and 
muslin<urtained  windows  looking  as  re- 
spectable as  its  neighbors,  even  more 
decorous,  though  within  are  strange  bot- 
tles labelled  with  such  names  dear  to 
the  peasantry  as  Parfaii  Amour,  and 
others  too  coarse  for  ears  polite.  We  sat 
down  at  the  Heemstede  turnpike  to  await 
the  steam4ram  which  runs  along  the  coun- 
try roads  from  Haarlem  to  Levden.  Our 
yellow  painted  bench  was  perfectly  clean, 


but  out  ran  an  anxious  girl  with  sponee 
and  duster,  apologizing  to  mynheer.  Tak- 
ing our  seats  in  one  of  the  two  comfortable 
large  carnages,  away  puffed  an  engine, 
brushing  so  closely  past  hedges  that  the 
branches  often  whipped  the  windows; 
through  hamlets  all  green-shuttered,  mus- 
lin-curtained, white-blinded,  passing  so 
near  the  doors  it  was  a  marvel  none  of  the 
many  small  children  shuffling  about  in 
their  sabots  were  not  run  over.  (Decided- 
ly, these  universal  snowy  muslin  curtains 
and  the  scollop-edged  blinds  drawn  jeal- 
ously down,  with  the  curved  blue  wire 
screens  before  all  windows  alike,  in  town 
or  village,  will  always  remain  in  my  mem- 
ories of  Holland.)  We  had  glimpses  of 
old  country  houses,  white-painted,  green- 
shuttered,  standing  among  trees  with  only 
a  lawn  and  some  sluggish  brown  water 
between  them  and  the  road.  Through 
thick  coppices,  woods,  out  again  into  true 
Dutch  pastures  stretching  away  level  to 
the  (drained)  Lake  of  Haarlem,  dimly 
indicated  by  lines  of  poplars ;  next  come 
market-gardens  that  supply  Haarlem  and 
Amsterdam  with  vegetables,  and  the  peas- 
ants with  the  winter  flowers  the  poorest 
cherish  in  their  houses.  Their  fancy 
changes  —  this  year  it  was  all  for  small 
pink  spireas,  I  oelieve,  and  hundreds  of 
these  were  being  grown,  to  be  sold  for  two 
or  three  pence  each.  Then  came  peat- 
flelds  stocked  with  turf,  and  under  the  lee 
of  some  wood  where  lay  a  brown  canal, 
or  at  a  village  bridge,  great  boats  were 

Ciled  with  the  fuel.  (I  love  seeing  a  big 
rown  sail  gliding  through  the  meadows 
at  a  distance,  where  no  water  seems  to 
be!)  There  were  sandy  fields  full  of 
gladioli,  almost  past  their  bloom,  and  of 
"  red-hot-pokers  "  (readers  will  kindly  ex- 
cuse the  familiar  name,  considering  that 
most  of  us  know  the  plant  by  no  tetter). 
We  stopped  at  larger  villages  with  slatea- 
spired  churches,  and  clipped  trees  all 
a-row  before  the  houses,  while  a  trekschuit 
was  often  waiting,  too,  for  passengers  on 
the  canal  close  By.  This  kind  of  barge 
contains  a  big  cabin,  and  inside  this,  or 
on  the  roof,  tlie  peasants  journey  com- 
fortably, if  slowly,  with  their  baskets,  for 
long  distances  where  roads  or  conveyances 
do  not  suit. 

The  steam-tram  stopped  after  an  hour 
and  a  half  opposite  an  entrance  gate  with 
pillars,  on  which,  as  is  usual  in  Holland, 
was  the  name  of  the  demesne  —  'T  Huts 
Terlyden,  We  walked  up  the  sandy  drive 
curving  through  thick  trees,  and  just  at 
the  house  met  Baron  van  H—  himself. 
Eager  greetings  followed.    He  led  us  into 
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the  study  and  called  his  wife  with  viva- 
cious cheerfulness.  **  Of  course  he  would 
show  me  the  farm,  and  his  onion  {bulb) 
fields  and  everything.*'  The  children 
were  brought  in  to  be  admired  by  their 
neighbors  and  relations ;  and  naturally  all 
but  the  youngest  infant  could  speak 
French,  and  would  soon  learn  English. 
One  four-year-old  lovely  cherub,  Scnelto, 
was  coaxed  on  his  father's  knee  to  recite 
some  baby  poetrv  learnt  as  a  greeting  for 
his  grandmother  s  birthday.  This,  begin- 
ning in  a  murmur,  listened  to  with  deep 
interest,  ended  in  a  triumphant  shout  amid 
loud  applause.  Children  seem  to  me  to  be 
more  "  brought  forward  "  than  in  England, 
and  certainly  the  grownup  ones  recall 
their  own  petting  with  much  glee,  and 
declare  the  system  endears  family  rela- 
tionships. 

"  There  is  a  Scotch  name  just  the  same 
as  that  of  my  boy,  Schelto,  I  have  been 
told?'*  said  the  baron  inquiringly.  But 
as  *'  Sch  '*  is  pronounced  in  Dutch  some- 
thing between  a  raspine  choke  and  a 
cough  —  first,  Sh,  and  then  a  horrible 
sound  as  if  a  fishbone  had  stuck  in  one's 
throat  (Oh,  the  torture  of  trving  to  pro- 
nounce Scheveningen  rightly!),  I  was 
puzzled  a  little  before  suggesting  Sholto. 
**  That  is  it  —  all  right  I  It  is  a  Friesland 
name,  and  Friese  and  Scotch  have  many 
words  all  the  same."  "  Why,  of  course. 
I  will  tell  you  a  common  rhyme  we  have**' 
put  in  Hugo  — 

Bread y  butter^  andcheeu^ 
Is  good  English,  and  good  Friese. 

*'And  your  Dutch  Kom  binnen  (Come 
in),  always  reminds  me  of  the  *Come 
ben '  of  a  Scotch  peasant  wife,"  I  added, 
in  contribution  to  our  philological  efforts, 
further  discerning  that  the  house  stood  by 
the  beek  of  Leyden,  answering  to  our  beck, 
save  that  it  is  a  sluggish  stream  indeed ; 
while  the  Friesland  terms  binnen  and 
buiten  for  inside  and  outside  the  house, 
might  be  the  **but  and  ben  "  of  Scottish 
inner  and  outer  rooms. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  unless 
we  wished  to  lose  the  returning  train. 
The  baron  hurried  us  outside  to  the  court- 
yard and  began  to  act  ^uide  and  inter- 
preter with  most  infectious  gaiety  but 
explicitness.  Here  was  an  ivied  building, 
with  dormer  windows,  and  cooing  pigeons 
on  the  thatched  roof,  which  roof  covered 
the  cow-house,  dairy,  and  dwelling-house 
of  the  dairyman  and  his  wife.  A  row  of 
sabots  stood  sic:nificantly  outside  the  good 
wife's  door.  We  entered  a  fresh-scoured 
passage,  with  a  neat  carpet-strip  down  it, 


and  found  the  dairywoman  herself  in  a 
cool  paved  kitchen  where  the  principal 
object  was  a  big  pump.    She  wore  a  lace 
cap  with  lappets,  as  usual,  pinned  up,  and 
spirally   twisted    gold    pins,    while    her 
spouse,  comine  down  a  ladder  from  the 
garret,  was  clad  in  wide  blue  serge  trou- 
sers and  white  shirt,  and  was  in  his  stock- 
inged feet — as  a  man  should  be  in  such  a 
spick-and-span   home.    They  showed  us 
their  nicely  carpeted  parlor;  it  was  also 
a  bedroom,  though  all  signs  thereof  were 
neatly  hidden  behind  the  wooden  doors, 
like  cupboards  sunk  in  the  wall.   Up  three 
steps  to  a  beautifully  kept  Sundav  parlor 
then,  with  red  carpet-strips,  muslin  cur- 
tains, and  a  fine  box  bed  "  for  guests  ^ 
(who   never  come  I).    Down    below    the 
kitchen  by  a  step-ladder  we  dived  into  a 
large  twilight  dairy,  smelling  deliciously 
fresh,  and  furnished  with  long  tables  of 
fresh  cheeses,  butter,  and  pans  of  milk. 
*'  This  man  and  his  wife  make  four  cheeses 
a  dav;  two  in  the  morning,  two  in  the 
evening,"  commented  our  host    Now  to 
the  cow-house   just   across  the  kitchen 
passage,  **  So  that  the  man  and  wife  can 
hear  any  disturbance  among  the  animals.*' 
A  long  room  met  our  view,  with  a  red-tiled 
glistening   passage   down    the    middle, 
where  well  scoured  boards  on  trestles  were 
set  laden  with  cheeses.    *'  I  will  count 
these,"  exclaimed  the  Princess  eagerly. 
On  either  side  wers  piled  snowy  cheese- 
presses,  with  brass  cheese-scoops,  snuff- 
ers, candlesticks,  and  in  fact  all  the  brass 
bravery  of  the  house  laid  out  so  to  Uok 
pretty^  as  an  e very-day  matter.    To  right 
and  left  in  winter,  the  homed  heads  of 
fifty-eight  black  and  white  cows  would 
be  seen.    "  Now  we  must  come  by  the 
walls  and  see  how  the  cows  stand,    said 
Hugo.    "  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  baron,  ••  you 
all  would  naturally  walk  along  the  middle 
here,  and  see  the  cows'  heads  only.    But 
in  winter  the  peasants  come  in  often  to 
admire  the  cows,  and  as  from  the  after 
part  of  these  animals — (eh,  what,  Hugo, 
isn't  that  what  they  call  it  in  £n|;lisn  ? 
Why  do  you  laugh?)  the  behind  is  the 
best  wav  to  view —  1  find  them  standing 
here  witn  their  mouths  open,  saying,  **  H4 ! 
heel  mooi  /  (how  fine),  what  a  beautiful 
cow  that  one  is  I "   The  cows  have  slightly- 
raised  platforms  of  stone,  only  half  cx>v^ 
ered  with  wood  to  ease  their  hind  feet. 
Under  the  fore  feet  is  sand«  most  care-> 
fully  marked  now,  it  being  summer  season, 
in  ornamental  patterns,  although    there 
was  no  one  to  see  it,  as  we  might  say,  not 
recognizing  easily  a  love  of  artistic  effect 
for  its  own  sake  in  a  simple  peasant  dairyw 
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fartner  and  his  wife.  (The  dairy  farm  is 
no  show  one,  and  Baron  van  H.  does  not 
concern  himself  therewith,  having  let  it 
to  these  good  souls.)  A  cord  was  stretched 
along  the  cow-house  above  the  ''after 
part^'  of  the  cows,  to  which  all  the  fifty- 
eight  tails  are  tied  up  in  winter,  lest  they 
should  dirty  their  owners.  "  And  are  the 
cows  washed  ?  *'  I  ask,  with  vague  mem- 
ories of  Murray,  "If  they  are  very  dirty, 
certainly ;  and  when  they  come  in  for  win- 
ter and  go  out  in  spring."  My  attention 
was  specially  drawn  to  the  deep  runnels, 
whence  the  cows*  manure  is  removed  sev- 
eral times  a  day,  "for  we  consider  that 
mos^  valuable,  especially  for  the  bulbs  1  *' 
I  was  impressively  told.  The  great  kitch- 
en pump  is  brought  into  play,  too,  and 
lukewarm  water  from  the  boiler  constantly 
sluiced  down  the  cow-house.  "  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  cheeses,'*  announced 
Princess  Cornelie,  returning  at  this  junc- 
ture. But  as  she  had  forgotten  to  count 
all  those  in  the  dairy  her  statistics  were 
unkindly  declared  wanting. 

Across  the  brick-paved  courtyard  next 
to  the  "summer  dairy  where  they  sit," 
said  the  baron;  but  whether  cheeses  or 
farmer's  folk  I  doubted,  however  con- 
cluded both,  seeing  tables  and  chairs,  and 
a  low  wooden  platform  usual  here  over 
cold  tiled  floors.  Here  were  the  presses 
and  vats  for  cheese-making.  But  know- 
ing more  about  butter,  I  went  into  the 
next  room  to  study  the  chum  and  dipper, 
finding  they  use  the  whole  milk  here,  not 
the  cream  m  Devonshire  fashion.  A  cheap 
butter  is  made  from  the  particles  left  on 
the  surface  of  the  whey-vats  after  the 
cheese  is  made.  The  remainder  is  given 
to  the  pigs.  These  were  in  a  house  near, 
but  having  no  open  yard  smelt  too  horri- 
bly for  some  of  us  to  dare  to  inspect  them, 
in  spite  of  being  taken  by  our  laughing 
host  for  cockneys. 

At  the  end  of  the  farmyard  lay,  con- 
veniently, the  brown  slow  water  of  the 
Leyden  picturesquely  shadowed  by  trees. 
Flat  big  boats  were  moored  under  their 
branches ;  on  the  level  bank  a  woman  was 
washing  at  a  landing-step.  Across  the 
stream,  and  away  in  dim  distances  of 
green  shading  to  hazy  blues  lay  the  low 
quiet  meadows  that  seem  idesu  pasture- 

f  rounds  —  as  such  alone  I  Fat  and  green 
i versified  bv  wood,  and  still  waters  that 
know  no  baboling  hurry,  but  brood  where 
the  cattle  feed  ;  with  no  hills  to  mount  and 
see  what  lies  beyond  suggesting  change ; 
hardly  a  sight  to  cause  the  mind  to  stray, 
save  distant  spires  pointing  heavenwards. 
A  still,  sleepy  landscape,  where  rest  and 
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comfort  creep  over  one*s  mind,  and  one 
could  forget  the  world*s  whirl  gladly—- 
for  a  while. 

A  bridge  was  laid  over  the  stream  near 
the  farmyard.  Here  was  a  little  round 
arbor,  where  the  old  baron,  our  host's 
grandfather,  used  to  sit  at  tea  on  summer 
eveningps  and  watch  with  pride  his  lowine 
kine  being  driven  in  from  the  far  meaf 
ows  and  milked  just  across  the  stream, 
where  he  had  them  in  full  view.  It  would 
make  a  quaint  little  sketch,  the  old-fash- 
ioned gentleman  taking  his  ease  with  a 
dignified  Dutch  lady  of  Uiat  time  presiding 
over  the  peat-bucket  and  kettle,  and  care- 
fully handling  the  blue  china  teacups. 
Around  them  shadowing  trees  with  the 
brown  Leyden's  flow  beneath  ;  across  the 
water  a  herd  of  cattle  in  the  foreground 
of  the  plain,  bathed  in  the  golden  radiance 
of  such  sunsets  as  Cuyp  knew. 

After  seeing  the  pleasure-ground  and 
admiring  a  pair  of  noble  goats  Ivine  in 
the  grass  that  are  driven  by  the  elaest  dov 
and  girl,  (the  goat-carriages  full  of  small 
children  being  a  pretty  sight  here),  we 

Said   a   rapid   visit   to  the   bulb-house, 
fonsieur  van  H takes  the  greatest 

interest  in  bull>growing,  which  he  does 
in  his  sandy  fields  to  the  same  extent  as 
many  other  gentlemen  at  home  try  farm- 
ing on  a  smaU  scale.  The  bulb-house  was 
full  of  tiers  of  wooden  trays,  rising  in  a 
framework  to  the  ceiling,  and  spread  with 
bulbs.  More,  of  all  kinds,  filled  hampers 
standing  ready  to  be  carried  to  the  fields, 
where.  By  good  luck,  work  was  now  going 
on.  But  first,  even  with  the  warning  calls 
of  Hugo  in  our  ears,  who  was  leader  and 
brains-carrier  of  the  party  —  the  baron 
hurried  me  in  to  see  his  pleasant  dining- 
room.  *'  Here  I  here  is  something  quite 
characteristic  you  must  see !  **  It  was  a 
handsome  massive  walnut  armoire,  which 
when  unlocked  displayed  piles  of  fine 
damask,  laid  on  shelves  edged  with  lace 
stamped  paper.  "  That  is  the  correct  old 
fashion,"  he  explained,  then  we  both 
hastened  outside  to  appease  our  best  of 
time-keepers.  "  It  must  be  a  lovely  sig^ht 
when  all  your  flowers  are  in  blow,"  I  said, 
as  we  went  through  sandy  walks  under  the 
trees  and  out  into  a  meadow.  "  Yes,  but 
unhappily,  it  is  often  such  cold  weather. 
The  rain  comes,  and  so!  —  they  look 
wretched  ;  it  is  a  pity." 

The  bulb-grounds  were  surrounded  and 
intersected  into  square  plots  by  hedges  of 
saplings.  The  soil  was  almost  pure  sand, 
which,  when  plentifully  manured,  produces 
such  fine  hyacinths  and  tulips  as  can  be 
grown  nownere  else.    "  The  men  are  pre- 
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cisely  planting  hyacinths.  Hi :  now  you 
shall  see  just  how  they  do  it,"  said  our 
host.  A  long  bed  was  hollowed  in  the 
sand  about  two  inches  deep,  and  on  either 
side  knelt  a  man  drawine  lines  carefully 
with  a  forefinger  and  thickly  layin?  in 
small  bulbs.  This  is  by  no  means  at  nap- 
hazard,  for  so  many  go  to  a  row,  and  bags 
of  differently  sorted  sizes  lay  at  hand. 
Seven  bulbs  in  a  row  signify  these  are 
salable.  When  eight  little  plants  raise 
their  green  noses  above  ground  it  means 
that  line  must  be  undisturbed  for  the  year. 
None  are  sold  till  after  three  years*  growth. 
As  this  bed  was  being  planted  the  next 
was  hollowed  out,  so  that  its  layer  of  sand 
re-covered  this  one ;  so  on  with  the  most 
methodical  preciseness.  '*  It  is  beautiful 
for  me  to  see  these  flowers,"  said  Mon- 
sieur van  H ;  "first  crocuses,  then 

hyacinths,  tulips,  anemones,  lilies  —  al- 
ways a  succession  I  And  I  hope  to  make 
money  by  them,  too."  **  But  do  you  not 
send  the  cut  flowers  to  the  London  mar- 
ket, or  elsewhere  ?  Surely  they  would 
sell  well,"  I  suggested.  *•  Too  well,"  he 
said,  laughin|B^.  **  We  used  to  send  them, 
and  they  arrived  quite  fresh  in  Covent 
Garden.    Then  we  found  when  the  En- 

flish  could  buy  flowers,  they  would  not 
uy  bulbs  —  which  last  pay  us  much  bet- 
ter. It  was  the  same  thing  with  our  peas- 
ants. So  now  we  sav, '  No ;  buy  our  bulbs 
if  you  want  flowers.^ "  (I  had  heard  the 
same  account  before.)  He  took  up  a  bulb 
to  show  me  the  system  of  dividing  them. 
"See  herel  I  cut  this  in  three  parts 
almost  —  only  leave  them  hanging  together 
—  then  you  get  twenty-five  young  ones. 
But  there  is  another  way."  He  scooped  out 
the  flower-core  of  another  bulb  neatly  with 
his  pocket-knife,  leaving  a  cup-shaped  hol- 
low. "  There !  That  ^he  cup)  wiU  make 
fifty  little  ones,  and  this  flower-heart  still 
another,  but  that  wiU  be  weak." 

Having  now  seen  all,  and  time  flying, 
we  regained  the  highroad  that  skirted  the 
fields.  Here,  while  the  steam-tram  came 
in  sight  and  farewells  with  friendly  gossip 
were  interchanged  between  my  compan- 
ions and  their  neighbor,  he  bade  me  a 
hearty  good-bye,  saying,  "Now,  I  have 
tried  to  show  you  all  I  could,  only  do  not 
write  down  mv  atrocious  English  and 
laugh  at  it."  Which  I  hope  I  have  not 
done ;  the  said  "  atrocious  "  English  be- 
ing, however,  infinitely  better  than  most, 
alas,  of  our  insular  French  of  "  Stratford- 
atte-Bowe,"  his  courteous  politeness  that 
which  belongs  to  no  nation,  but  aJl  his 
own. 
Going  home  I  noticed  more  women  than 


usual  wearing  the  curious  square  silver 
frontlets  on  their  foreheads  they  affect 
here.  It  will  be  a  ereat  pity  should  the 
costumes  die  out.  Nevertheless,  it  is  very 
comical  to  see  the  effect  of  a  straw  bon- 
net with  brown  ribbons  and  tawdry  flow- 
ers, perched  on  the  top  of  a  gold  skull-cap 
and  lace  lappets ;  or  adorned  by  the  thin 
forehead  band  and  the  tufts  of  horsehair 
or  wool  on  each  side  of  the  cheeks  that 
mimic  the  real  hair,  either  tucked  away 
invisibly  or  cropped.  Yet  this  is  a  most 
usual  sight. 

When  my  last  Sunday  came,  the  boding 
news  that  a  preacher  was  expected  who 
only  drew  breath  and  drank  his  usual 
glass  of  water  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
sermon,  led   me  to  prefer  my  English 
prayer-book  and  pleasant  room  for  the 
morning.    What  glorious  weather!    Quite 
warm  again ;  and  a  true  St.  Martinis  sum- 
mer.   It  was  now  nearly  October,  and  the 
trees  were  as  green  and  leafy  still  as  in 
July.     Hearing  a   murmur   of   laughing 
voices  outside  my  window,  I  lookea  out, 
and  saw  the  coacnman  in  his  white  linen 
stable-jacket  gathering  beech-nuts  busily 
with  his  children  under  the  fine  old  trees. 
They  were  opening  them  and  preparing 
the  kernels  carefully  for  their  dessert. 
Rich  and  poor  eat  beech  mast  with  relish 
here ;  at  home  I  have  only  seen  country 
children  take  the  trouble  to  pick  this. 
The  other  day  the  coach  man *s  young  step- 
daughter, of  about  thirteen,  made  an  un- 
conscious illustration  of  the  wa)'s  of  her 
country  and  sex.    She  was  sitting  on  a 
chair  near  the  coachhouse  door  mending 
a  heavy  serge  petticoat,  with  a  roost  de- 
mure air,  her  sleek,  ^ir  hair  divided  in 
two  plaits  shining  in  the  autumn  cool  sun- 
light, a  string  of  coral  beads  round  her 
neck  (as  is  very  usual),  and  her  feet  raised 
on  an  empty  little  wooden  "stove,"  to 
keep  them  oft  the  damp,  sandy  soiL 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  quite  a  gather- 
ing of  visitors  on  the  terrace.  And  as  all 
were  bound  for  "  the  wood  "like  ourselves, 
we  walked  there  together,  a  large  party. 
The  Haarlem  Wood  is  one  of  the  chief 
charms  of  the  bright,  quaint,  old-worid 
town,  which  at  moments  reminds  me  of  a 
quiet  cathedral  city  with  us.  There  are 
pretty  open  peeps  here  and  there  down 
Its  sandy,  often  solitary  paths.  Some 
of  the  trees  are  very  nne,  notably  the 
dark  avenue  called  the  Spaniards*  Lane, 
where  the  latter  camped  during  the  mem- 
orable siege,  and  hanged  their  prisoners 
on  these  trees,  whose  creaking  branches 
in  the  winter  winds  are  still  said  to  bear 
the  groaning  ghosts  of  the  dead  bargfaers. 
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Deeper  in  the  wood  with  the  trunks  like 
slim  pillars  round  us,  a  carpet  of  russet 
leaves  thick  under  foot,  and  green  leaves 
more  thick  overhead,  we  came  on  a  pretty 
group  of  neighbors*  infants,  and  of  course 
there  was  a  stoppage  to  play  with  and 
caress  them. 

Then  on  to  the  open  space  where  the 
band  was  plaving;  and  the  club-lawn 
crowded.  Further  on,  outside  the  humbler 
caf^s,  shop-keeping  and  peasant  groups 
seemed  enjoying  themselves  equally  round 
their  tables.  Their  drinking-glasses  con- 
tained mostly  custards,  milk,  or  a  stronger 
liquid  of  gin  in  which  black  currants  had 
been  steeped.  We  passed  by  the  car- 
riages of  country  neighbors,  and  went  to 
drink  four-o'clock  tea  with  some  friends 
close  by.  Sitting  in  the  verandah  after- 
wards, as  the  band  ceased  we  watched 
the  crowd  of  townspeople  stream  quietly 
homeward  for  a  five-o'clock  mead.  They 
take  their  pleasure  heartily  but  deco- 
rously as  if  usedxo  it.  We  discussed  the 
Sunday's  amusement  question,  and  all 
vere  for  the  opening  of  museums  and  pic- 
ture-galleries to  the  people  in  England  and 
shuddered  at  the  memories  of  Sundays  in 
London.  Still,  even  with  the  pleasantly 
animated  little  scene  before  us  and  the 
dispersing  throng,  we  were  not  unanimous 
as  to  having  music  —  because  "  the  bands- 
men were  not  resting."  I  met  several 
evangelistic-minded  people  here,  who  take 
piuch  interest  in  the  religious  movements 
in  England.  Some  inquired  about  the 
Salvation  Army  —  but  with  no  wish  for  a 
nearer  knowleage  thereof. 

Much  as   I  liked  driving  through  the 
storm-tossed  sea  of  little  sandhills  of  the 
downs,  or  the  thick  woods  and  gay  villas 
of  Bloemendaal,  our  last  drive  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Haarlem.    "  We   must 
take  you  along  the  Spaamdam,  for  that  is 
now  something  trulv  Dutch,"  said  Hugo. 
"  Yes ;  certainly !    No  strangers  go  there, 
and  even  few  people  from  Haarlem,  but  it 
is  so  pretty,"  echoed  Jacqueline.    And 
afterwards  I  thoroughly  agreed  in  their 
choice,  though  expenence  had  already  in- 
grained .mv  conviction  that  no  other  two 
people  in  the  world  had  happier  notions  of 
their  guests'  likings,  or  pleasanter  wavs 
of   fulfilling  them.    We  started    in    the 
landau  next  afternoon  therefore,  passing 
through  the  Haarlem  outskirts,  on  what 
was  once  the  famous  moated  rampart,  now 
a  shady  drive  with  water  on  either  side. 
Next   we  came  out  by  the  Spaarn,  and 
drove  for  a  mile  or  two  along  the  water's 
edge.     The  Spaarn  is  really  a  river.     Flat 
though  its  banks  be,  itself  is  broad,  dark- 


blue,  and  that  day  all  ruffled  with  the 
breeze,  in  which  seamews  were  fluttering 
and  bobbing  joyously  up  and  down,  "Why 
are  they  so  far  inland?  there  will  be  a 
storm  1  cried  the  Princess.  At  which  I 
inwardly  quaked,  thinking  of  my  return 
by  Flushing;  but  for  once  our  weather 
prophetess  was  wrong.  There  were  men 
fishing  along  the  edge,  almost  hidden  by 
the  tan,  waving  grass  with  its  heavy  flower- 
spikes.  And  two  little  pictures  stand  out 
again  in  my  memory,  as  seen  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.  One,  a  windmill  all  freshly 
painted  in  black,  with  white  stripes  length- 
wise down  it,  and  a  broad  red  band  on  the 
base,  while  the  saw-yard  thereto  attached 
had  its  little  buildmgs  made  of  brown 
varnished  planks  and  tiled  roofs,  the 
whole,  with  the  broad  sails  turning  against 
the  cloudless  background  of  the  sky, being 
as  bright  a  combination  of  color  as  one 
would  wish.  And  next  a  brown  farm- 
house, thatched  and  shaded,  with  its  com- 
fortable stacks  and  out-houses  crowding 
round  it  like  chickens  round  their  mother, 
all  picturesquely  seeming  almost  sliding 
into  the  broad  river  which  washed  their 
walls.  We  crossed  by  a  bridge  at  Spaam- 
dam village,  where  the  little  Telescope 
inn  was  familiarly  recognized.  In  prop- 
erly frosty  winters  when  all  the  Haarlem 
world  turns  out  on  the  ice,  my  companions 
had  skated  up  here  on  the  Spaarn  since 
their  childhood;  and  stopped  here,  as  is 
the  custom,  to  rest  before  returning,  and 
drink  aniseed,  or  boeren-jongens  (boer- 
boys),  ue,y  raisin  brandy,  presumably  made 
as  is  cherry  brandy. 

Near  Spaamdam,  new  forts  are  being 
busily  built.  Great  mud-boats  were  being 
polea  along,  and  their  sandy  contents, 
after  dredgmg  the  river's  bed,  went  to 
defend  its  banks.  The  navvies  at  work 
stopped  to  stare  at  the  carriage.  "  Thev 
are  the  wildest  men  in  the  country!" 
remarked  Jacqueline.  Their  looks  cer- 
tainly bore  out  this  impeachment,  but  the 
vivia  coloring  of  their  crimson  cotton 
shirts  and  blue  trousers  excused  their  evil 
ways  in  my  eyes  much.  Then,  too,  they 
had  built  themselves  some  delightful  huts 
—  to  look  at!  These  were  sloping  wig- 
wams, thatched  to  the  ground  with  sheaves 
of  the  tall  river  grass,  that  waved  its 
plumes  around  the  cabins.  Funny  little 
chimneys  poked  themselves  up,  while 
small  windows  were  set  in  anyhow.  Our 
road  went  along  a  raised  dyke,  which  over- 
looked part  of  the  drained  Y  on  one  hand, 
and  fat  fen-farms  on  the  other.  This  was 
characteristic,  but  uninteresting,  till  we 
soon  again  came  in  view  of  the  one  land- 
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mark  one  seldom  fails  to  see  —  the  cathe- 
dral, rising  like  a  large  lumpish  mass  over 
the  roof  of  its  charge,  the  town.  We  en- 
tered Haarlem  again  by  the  Amsterdam 
gate,  the  only  one  of  the  old  gates  re- 
maining. More*s  the  pityl  as  with  its 
mellowed  red-brick  square  tower  and  port- 
cullised  archway,  its  round  side  turrets 
pointing  upwards  with  a  still-defiant  air,  it 
IS  one  of  the  Haarlem  sights  I  like  best. 
We  drove  back  through  old  narrow  streets, 
whose  gabled  brick  houses  are  all  "  corbie- 
stepped'*  in  white  stone  to  the  "crow- 
stone  '*  atop.  Here  again  flows  the  Spaarn, 
with  its  clipped  trees  on  either  side,  the 
sunlit  water  —  now  thick  and  brown  — 
having  caught  beautifully  red  reflections 
from  the  tiled  roofs.  River  craft,  often 
painted  green  and  red  striped,  were  being 
laden  and  unladen  in  a  busy  scene,  giving 
a  quaint  air  of  being  a  port  to  this  mland 
town.  This  confusion  of  ideas  is  the 
charm  to  me  of  Holland's  water-ways, 
apart  from  their  usefulness  and  pictur- 
esque e£Eect. 

We  had  a  merry  partv  at  dinner  that 
night.  We  always  haci;  but  with  the 
bride  elect  and  bridegroom,  and  the  bustle 
of  seeing  the  manv  presents  that  had  ar- 
rived, and  the  Princess's  jokes  being 
particularly  salt,  we  were  merrier.  After 
all  adjourning  for  coffee  and  liqueurs^ 
some  of  the  warm-blooded  ones,  who  al- 
ways cried,  ^^y^iouffef'  when  shivering 
wretches  began  only  to  feel  a  gentle  glow, 
must  needs  fly  out  to  the  terrace  for  air. 
"It  is  really  warm !  Why,  there  is  the 
mist,  as  in  summer.  Come  out  and  see." 
So  I  was  whirled  out  to  behold ;  and  lo ! 
over  the  Lindenroede  meads  a  ghostly 
white  pall  was  spread  low  and  thick, 
above  which  rose  the  trees,  darkly  defiant, 
while  overhead  the  stars  were  merry  and 
the  young  moon  bright.  The  summer 
warmth  generally  draws  out  this  night 
fog,  which  brings  the  well-known  fever 
and  ague  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  same 
our  troops  suffered  from  so  severely  in 
bygone  wars.  Having  had  both  on  a  pre- 
vious visit,  this  is  one  of  the  things  in 
Holland  I  do  not  like.  Back  we  were 
called  to  the  cheerful  lamplight  of  the 
antique  room  where  the  teatray,  the  peat- 
bucket,  and  hissing  kettle  bad  quickly 
succeeded  coffee. 

And  now  some  fun  began  in  discussing 
the  approaching  wedding,  and  the  pros 
and  cons  as  to  a  Seeesi  party  (chaise 
party).  This  is  verily  a  thorough  old 
Dutch  custom,  though  somewhat  in  dis- 
use. There  had  not  been  one  among 
the  clan  of  neighbors  and  cousins  since 


Jacqueline's  wedding  four  years  ago ;  but 
that  had  been  a  great  success,  the  time  of 
year  and  the  guests  all  suiting.  (The  lat* 
ter  a  prime  necessity,  as  will  be  seen.) 
During  the  betrothal  fortnight  of  wedding 
festivities,  some  sprightly  neighbor  gives 
the  party,  and  assembles  an  equal  num- 
ber of  young  men  and  maidens  early  at 
her  house.  Ten  or  twelve  little  gigs  are 
in  waiting  on  the  gravel;  some  like  the 
peasants'  ones,  but  others  —  kept  as  heir- 
looms in  families  —  of  the  right  old-fash- 
ioned kind,  the  body  carved,  gilded,  and 
painted  with  curious  scenes,  the  wheels 
very  high,  seat  very  narrow.  The  hostess 
pairs  oS  her  partv,  and  woe  to  the  luck- 
less couple  who  clo  not  like  the  arrange- 
ments; for  each  driver  forthwith  seats 
himself  on  the  left  side  of  his  gig,  passing 
his  right  arm  round  his  fair  comnanion's 
waist.  This  is  the  old  rule,  and  there  is 
no  gainsaying  it.  The  hostess  packs  all 
the  older  neighbors  into  a  kind  of  cAar-d- 
banc  made  for  such  occasions,  called  a 
Jan-plaisir ;  it  is  big  enough  to  hold  an 
army  of  chaperons,  and  is  covered  at  top, 
with  open  sides,  and  blinds  to  roll  up  or 
down.  These  follow  the  gay  procession 
of  litde  chaises  which  last  hie  off,  with 
fast-trotting  horses,  at  a  spanking  pace. 
All  the  people  in  the  villages  rush  out  to 
see  them  pass,  and  catch  showers  of  sugar- 
plums thrown  to  them  in  largesse.  And 
at  every  bridge  —  which  in  Holland  are 
many — and  at  sight  of  a  black  sheep, 
each  Jehu  is  "  permitted  "  to  kiss  his  com- 
panion. "  Well ;  but  do  they  t  ^  inauired 
the  practical  English  mind,  ruthlessly 
bent  on  extracting  exactest  details,  and 
allowing  no  slurring.  "  Ach,  yes !  of 
course  —  we  think  nothing  of  that!  It 
does  not  happen  so  much  during  the  first 
part  of  the  day,  for  then  every  one  is  more 
quiet  And  often  a  cavalier  is  shy  —  then 
it  is  very  stupid.  Or  else  the  girl  may 
not  like  nim,  and  some  won't  allow  it  at 
all."  "  And  where  do  they  drive  to  ?  " 
"  Oh,  they  go  to  some  place  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  away,  where  they  can  have 
breakfast.  At  my  wedding,"  said  Jacque- 
"  the  chaise  party  went  to  Z— ^  where 
we  had  one-o'clock  breakfast  at  the  hotel, 
and  there  was  a  wood  where  we  lost  our- 
selves till  dinner  at  five.  Then  we  all 
started  back,  many  of  us  with  different 
companions,  just  as  we  liked — and  that 
was  wild,  but,  oh  !  so  wild  I  Everybody 
was  so  gay  after  dinner,  and  they  drove  so 
furiously,  though  it  was  dark  ;  auite  at  a 
gallop.  The  chaises  were  swinging  round 
the  corners  as  if  we  would  all  have  been 
pitched  out.    I  drove  with  him*'  —  nod- 
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ding  at  her  husband.  *'  And  nobody  was 
shy  at  the  brido;es,  I  can  tell  you,"  burst 
in  the  Irrepressible,  "for  though  I  was  far 
down  the  line,  I  could  hear  them  all  the 
way.  And  I  remember  who  you  were 
with,  andy^j/,  and  you  !  "  But  in  spite  of 
his  cha£f,  his  victims  still  enjoyed  the 
memory  of  their  last  chaise  party  as  a 
huge  joke.  •*  Now  the  English  would  be 
very  shocked  at  that,  I  suppose,"  said 
Jacqueline.  •*  Ach  I  it  is  merely  that  cus- 
toms are  a  little  different — we  think  far 
worse  of  a  lady  allowing  a  gentleman  to 
have  her  photoeraph.  That  is  quite  indis- 
creet; but  in  London  the  shop-windows 
are  full  of  ladies*  likenesses." 

**The   first   of    October!     The    finch 
season  has  begun  to-day.    We  will  take 

you  over  to  Uncle  van  L^ *s  shootings 

on  the  downs,  and  you  shall  see  the  fincn- 
ery,"    said    Jacqueline.      Finch-catching 
during  October  and  November  is  a  favor- 
ite amusement  all   day  long  of    Dutch 
sportsmen    who   have    '  fincn  -  houses.* " 
Jacqueline    drove     us,    therefore,   earlv, 
through  green  tree-tunnels,  whence  sandy 
copse  paths  diverged,  into  the  heart  of  the 
downs,  where  the  air  was  fresh  and  still- 
ness great.    Putting  up  the  coureuse  at 
one  of  the  picturesque  little  farms  scat- 
tered here  and  there  —  mostly  of  bright 
painted  brick,  with  a  broad  black  stripe 
along  the  base  and  then  a  white  one  — 
we  walked  through  sandy  potato  clearings 
and  coppice  till  we  came  to  a  level  lawn 
before    a    wooden    hut.    A  dozen  green 
hutches  on  stands  contained  the  cages  of 
as  many  finches,  singing  trillingly  —  all 
the  better  it  was  supposed  that  these  poor 
litde  prisoners  were  blinded!    There  was 
a  turfed  bank  behind  the  cages,  hiding  a 
grass  alley  beyond,  with  nets  laid  on  either 
side,  while  down  the  middle  hopped  de- 
cov  finches,  tied  by  the  leg  to  bent  wires. 
We  now  inspected  the  hut  close  by,  most 
hospitably  welcomed  by  its  owners,  who 
had  come  to  see  all  was  prepared  for  the 
season's   sport    The  hut  was  cunningly 
constructed  half  open  for  air,  yet  screened 
by  a  breastwork.    Midmost  was  the  fowl- 
er's chair,  before  glazed  peep-holes    in 
the  wall  facing  the  grass  alley,  and  with 
net-ropes  attached  on  either  hand.  As  the 
great  migratory  fiocks  of  finches  land  on 
these  dunes  in  October  and  rest  in  the 
copses,  they  are  lured  by  the  singing  de- 
coys into  the  alley  where  their  kind  are 
hopping.     They   settle  down  to  chat  — 
hu  — sh  I  quick  /  the  nets  are  drawn  over 
them  and   their  necks  promptly  wrung. 
On  the  walls,  a  score  was  painted  of  many 
years'  sport     Last  season,  1883,  4,425 


finches  were  caught  in  this  finchery  alone 
—^  there  are  several  others  near.  We  ad- 
mired the  cosy  hut,  and  Monsieur  van 

L brought  out  champagne  to  drink  to 

my  safe  journey  home  —  and  the  season's 
sport.  With  all  thanks  for  their  kindness, 
I  could  not  echo  the  last  wish. 

That  evening  I  left  Lindenroede,  all 
accompanying  me  to  Haarlem  station  with 
warmest  good-byes  and  mutual  plans  for 
meeting  again.  A  glorious  sunset  over 
the  wide  meadows  changed  soon  to  a 
strange,  twilight,  fog  eflEect  The  land 
appeared  all  nooded  with  whitish  misty 
waters,  through  which  the  cattle  herds 
loomed  like  unknown  animals,  and  trees 
and  windmills  rose  dark ;  while  the  moon, 
reflected  now  and  again  in  wide  canals, 
shone  softly  on  the  scene  that  seemed 
neither  lana  nor  water.  My  happy  visit 
had  come  to  an  end. 

May  Crommelin. 


From  Longman's  Majcaxioe. 
MY  OLD  VILLAGE. 

"John  Brown  is  dead,"  said  an  aged 
friend  and  visitor  in  answer  to  my  inquiry 
for  the  strong  laborer. 

"Is  he  really  dead?"  I  asked,  for  it 
seemed  impossible. 

"  He  is.  He  came  home  from  his  work 
in  the  evening  as  usual,  and  seemed  to 
catch  his  foot  in  the  threshold  and  fell 
forward  on  the  floor.  When  they  picked 
him  up  he  was  dead." 

I  remember  the  doorway ;  a  raised  piece 
of  wood  ran  across  it,  as  is  commonly  the 
case  in  country  cottages,  such  as  one 
might  easily  catch  one's  foot  against  if 
one  did  not  notice  it;  but  he  knew  that 
bit  of  wood  well.  The  floor  was  of  brick, 
hard  to  fall  on  and  die.  He  must  have 
come  down  over  the  crown  of  the  hill, 
with  his  long,  slouching  stride,  as  if  his 
legs  had  been  half  pulled  away  from  his 
body  by  his  heavy  boots  in  the  furrows 
when  a  ploughboy.  He  must  have  turned 
up  the  steps  in  the  bank  to  his  cottage, 
and  so,  touching  the  threshold,  ended. 
He  is  gone  through  the  great  doorway, 
and  one  pencil-mark  is  rubbed  out  There 
used  to  be  a  large  hearth  in  that  room,  a 
larger  room  than  in  most  cottages,  and 
when  the  fire  was  lit,  and  the  light  shone 
on  the  yellowish-red  brick  beneath  and 
the  large  rafters  overhead,  it  was  homely 
and  pleasant.  In  summer  the  door  was 
always  wide  open.  Close  by  on  the  hi^h 
bank  there  was  a  spot  where  the  first  wild 
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violets  carae.  You  might  look  along  miles 
of  hedgerow,  but  there  were  never  any 
until  they  had  shown  by  John  Brown's. 

If  a  man*s  work  that  he  has  done  all 
the  days  of  his  life  could  be  collected  and 
piled  up  around  him  invisible  shape,  what 
a  vast  mound  there  would  be  beside  some  ! 
If  each  act  or  stroke  was  represented,  say, 
by  a  brick,  John  Brown  would  have  stood 
the  day  before  his  ending  by  the  side  of  a 
monument  as  high  as  a  pyramid.  Then, 
if  in  front  of  him  could  be  placed  the  sum 
and  product  of  his  labor,  the  profit  to  him- 
self, he  could  have  held  it  in  his  clenched 
hand  like  a  nut,  and  no  one  would  have 
seen  it.  Our  modem  people  think  they 
train  their  sons  to  strength  by  football 
and  rowing  and  jumping,  and  what  are 
called  athletic  exercises  ;  all  of  which  it  is 
the  fashion  now  to  preach  as  very  noble, 
and  likely  to  lead  to  the  goodness  of  the 
race.  Certainly,  feats  are  accomplished 
and  records  are  beaten,  but  there  is  no 
real  strength  gained,  no  hardihood  built 
up.  Without  hardihood  it  is  of  little  avail 
to  be  able  to  jump  an  inch  farther  than 
somebody  else.  Hardihood  is  the  true 
test,  hardihood  is  the  ideal,  and  not  these 
caperings  or  ten  minutes'  spurts. 

Now,  the  way  they  made  the  boy  John 
Brown  hardy  was  to  let  him  roll  about  on 
the  ground  with  naked  legs  and  bare  head 
from  morn  till  night,  from  June  till  De- 
cember, from  January  till  June.  The  rain 
fell  on  his  head,  and  he  played  in  wet 
grass  to  his  knees.  Dry  bread  and  a  lit- 
tle lard  was  his  chief  food.  He  went  to 
work  while  he  was  still  a  child.  At  half 
past  three  in  the  morning  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  farm  stables,  there  to  help  feed 
the  cart  horses,  which  used  to  be  done 
with  great  care  very  early  in  the  morning. 
The  carter's  whip  used  to  sting  his  legs, 
and  sometimes  he  felt  the  butt.  At  fifteen 
he  was  no  taller  than  the  sons  of  well-to- 
do  people  at  eleven ;  he  scarcely  seemed 
to  grow  at  all  till  he  was  eighteen  or  twenty, 
and  even  then  very  slowly,  but  at  last  be- 
came a  tall,  big  man.  That  slouching 
walk,  with  knees  always  bent,  diminished 
his  height  to  appearance ;  he  really  was 
the  full  size,  and  every  inch  of  his  frame 
had  been  slowly  welded  together  by  this 
ceaseless  work,  continual  life  in  the  open 
air,  and  coarse,  hard  food.  This  is  what 
makes  a  man  hardy.  This  is  what  makes 
a  man  able  to  stand  almost  anything,  and 
eives  a  power  of  endurance  that  can  never 
be  obtained  by  any  amount  of  gymnastic 
training. 

I  used  to  watch  him  mowing  with  amaze- 
ment.   Sometimes  he  would  begin  at  half 
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past  two  in  the  morning,  and  continue  till 
night.  About  eleven  o*clock,  which  used 
to  be  the  mowers*  noon,  he  took  a  rest  on 
a  couch  of  half-dried  grass  in  the  shade  of 
the  hedge.  For  the  rest,  it  was  mow, 
mow,  mow  for  the  long  summer  day. 

John  Brown  was  dead;  died  in  an  in- 
stant at  his  cottaee  door.  I  could  hardly 
credit  it,  so  vivid  was  the  memory  of  his 
strength.  The  gap  of  time  since  I  had 
seen  him  last  had  made  no  impression  on 
me;  to  me  he  was  still  in  my  mind  the 
John  Brown  of  the  hayiield;  there  was 
nothing  between  then  and  his  death. 

He  used  to  catch  us  boys  the  bats  in 
the  stable,  and  tell  us  fearful  tales  of  the 
ghosts  he  had  seen ;  and  bring  the  bread 
from  the  town  in  an  old-fashioned  wallet, 
half  in  front  and  half  behind,  long  before 
the  bakers'  carts  began  to  come  round  in 
country  places.  One  evening  he  came 
into  the  dairy  carrying  a  yoke  of  milk, 
staggering,  with  tipsy  gravity ;  he  was 
quite  sure  he  did  not  want  any  assistance, 
he  could  pour  the  mi!k  into  the  pans.  He 
tried,  and  fell  at  full  length  and  bathed 
himself  from  head  to  foot.  Of  later  days 
they  say  he  worked  in  the  town  a  good 
deal,  and  did  not  look  so  well  or  so  happy 
as  on  the  farm.  In  this  cottage  opposite 
the  violet  bank  they  had  small-pox  once, 
the  only  case  I  recollect  in  the  hamlet  — 
the  old  men  used  to  say  ever^'body  had 
it  when  they  were  youns;  this  was  the 
only  case  in  my  time,  ana  they  recovered 
quickly  without  any  loss,  nor  aid  the  dis- 
ease spread.  A  roomy,  well-built  cottage 
like  that,  on  dry  ground,  isolated,  is  the 
only  hospital  worthy  of  the  name.  Peo- 
ple have  a  chance  to  get  well  in  such 
places ;  they  have  very  great  difficulty  in 
the  huge  buildings  that  are  put  up  ex- 
pressly  for  them.  I  have  a  Convalescent 
Home  in  my  mind  at  the  moment,  a  vast 
building.  I  n  these  great  blocks  what  they 
call  ventilation  is  a  steady  draught,  and 
there  is  no  **home"  about  it.  It  is  all 
wards  and  regulations  and  draughts,  and 
altogether  miserable.  I  would  infinitely 
rather  see  any  friend  of  mine  in  John 
Brown's  cottage.  That  terrible  disease, 
however,  seemed  quite  to  spoil  the  violet 
bank  opposite,  and  I  never  picked  one 
there  afterwards.  There  is  something  in 
disease  so  destructive,  as  it  were,  to  flow- 
ers. 

The  hundreds  of  times  I  saw  the  tall 
chimney  of  that  cottage  rise  out  of  the 
hillside  as  I  came  home  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  I  the  first  chimney  after 
a  long  journey,  always  comfortable  to  see, 
especially  so  in  earlier  days,  when  we  had 
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a  kind  of  halting  belief  in  John  Brown's 
ghosts,  several  (S  which  were  dotted  along 
that  road  according  to  him.  The  ehosts 
die  as  we  grow  older,  they  die  and  their 
places  are  taken  by  real  ghosts.  I  wish  I 
had  sent  John  Brow^n  a  pound  or  two 
when  I  was  in  good  health;  but  one  is 
selfish  then,  and  puts  off  things  till  it  is 
too  late  —  a  lame  excuse  verily.  I  can 
scarcely  believe  now  that  he  is  really  dead, 
gone  as  you  might  casually  pluck  a  haw- 
thorn leaf  from  the  hedge. 

The  next  cottage  was  a  very  marked 
one,  for  houses  grow  to  thei  r  owners.    The 
low  thatched  roof  had  rounded  itself  and 
stooped  down  to  fit  itself  to  Job's  shoul- 
ders ;  the  walls  had  got  short  and  thick  to 
suit  him,  and  they  had  a  yellowish  color, 
like  his  complexion,  as  if  chewing  tobacco 
had   stained   bis  cheeks  right   through. 
Tobacco-juice  had  likewise  penetrated  and 
tinted  the  wall.    It  was  cut  off  as  it  seemed 
by  a  party  wall  into  one  room,  instead  of 
which  there  were  more    rooms  beyond 
which  no  one  would  have  suspected.    Job 
had  a  way  of  shaking  hands  with  you  with 
his  rieht  hand,  while  his  left  hand  was 
casually  doing  something  else  in  a  de- 
tached sort  of  way.    "  Yes,  sir,"  and  **  No, 
sir,"  and  nodding  to  everything  you  said 
all  so  complaisant,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
bargain  you  generally  found  yourself  a 
few  shillings  in  some  roundabout  manner 
on  the  wrong  side.    Job  had  a  lot  of  shut- 
up  rooms  in  his  house  and  in  his  character, 
which  never  seemed  to  be  opened  to  day- 
light   The  eaves  hung  over  and  beetled 
like  his  brows,  and  be  had  a  forelock,  a 
regular  antique  forelock,  which  he  used  to 
touch  with  tlie  greatest  humility.    There 
was  a  long  bou^n  of  an  elm  hanging  over 
one  gable  just  like  the  forelock.    His  face 
was  a  blank,  like  the  broad  end  wall  of  the 
cottage,  which  had  no  window  —  at  least 
you  might  think  so  until  you  looked  up 
and  discovered  one  little  arrow  slit,  one 
narrow  pane,  and  woke  with  a  start  to  the 
idea  that  Job  was  always  up  there  watch- 
ing  and    listening.    That   was   how   he 
looked  out  of  his  one  eye  so  intensely 
cunning,  the  other  being  a  wall  eye  —  that 
is,  the  world  supposed  so,  as  he  kept  it 
half  shut,  always  between  the  lights ;  but 
whether  it  was  really  blind  or  not  I  cannot 
say.     Job  caught  rats  and   rabbits  and 
moles,  and  bought  fagots  or  potatoes,  or 
fruit  or  rabbit-skins,  or  rusty  iron ;  won- 
derful how  he  seemed  to  have  command 
of  money.    It  was  done  probably  by  buy- 
ing and  selling  almost  simultaneously,  so 
that  the  cash  passed  really  from  one  cus- 
tomer to  another,  and  was  never  his  at  all. 


Also  he  worked  as  a  laborer,  chiefly  piece- 
work; also  Mrs.  Job  had  a  shop  window 
about  two  feet  square ;  snuff  and  tobacco, 
bread  and  cheese,  immense  big  brown 
jumbles  and  sugar,  kept  on  the  floor  above, 
and  reached  down  by  hand  when  wanted, 
through  the  opening  for  the  ladder  stairs. 
The  ffont  door  —  Job's  right  hand  —  was 
always  open  in  summer,  and  the  flagstones 
of  the  floor  chalked  round  their  edges ;  a 
clean  table,  clean  chairs,  decent  crockery, 
an  old  clock  about  an  hour  slow,  a  large 
hearth  with  a  minute  fire  to  boil  the  ket- 
tle without  heating  the  room.  Tea  was 
usually  at  half  past  three,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  well-to-do  persons,  as  they  came 
along  the  road  hot  and  dusty,  used  to  drop 
in  and  rest  and  take  a  cup  —  verv  little 
milk  and  much  gossip.  Two  patns  met 
just  there,  and  people  used  to  step  in  out 
of  a  storm  of  rain,  a  sort  of  thatch ed-house 
club.  Job  w^as  somehow  on  fair  terms 
with  nearly  everybody,  and  that  is  a  won- 
derful thing  in  a  village,  where  everybody 
knows  everybody's  business,  and  petty  in- 
terests continually  cross.  The  strangest 
fellow  and  the  strangest  way  of  life,  and 
yet  I  do  not  believe  a  black  mark  was  ever 
put  against  him ;  the  shiftiness  was  all  for 
nothing.  It  arose,  no  doubt,  out  of  the 
constant  and  eager  straining  to  gain  a 
little  advantage  and  make  an»extra  penny. 
Had  Job  been  a  Jew,  he  would  have  been 
rich.  He  was  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  London  Jew  dealer,  set  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  country.  Job  should  have 
been  rich.  Such  immense  dark  brown 
jumbles,  such  cheek-distenders  —  never 
any  French  sweetmeats  or  chocolate  or 
bonbons  to  equal  these.  I  really  think  I 
could  eat  one  now.  The  pennies  and  four- 
penny  bits  — there  were  tourpennv  bits  in 
those  davs  —  that  went  behind  tnat  two- 
foot  winaow,  goodness !  there  was  no  end. 
Job  used  to  chink  them  in  a  pint  pot  some- 
times before  the  company  to  give  them  an 
idea  of  his  great  hoards.  He  always  tried 
to  impress  people  with  his  wealth,  and 
would  talk  of  a  fifty-pound  contract  as  if  it 
was  nothing  to  him.  Jumbles  are  eternal 
if  nothing  else  is.  I  thought  then  there 
was  not  such  another  shop  as  Job's  in  the 
universe.  I  have  found  since  that  there 
is  a  Job  shop  in  every  village,  and  in 
every  street  in  every  town  —  that  is  to 
say,  a  window  for  jumbles  and  rubbish ; 
and  if  you  don't  know  it  you  may  be  quite 
sure  your  children  do,  and  spend  many  a 
sly  penny  there.  Be  as  rich  as  you  may, 
and  give  them  gilded  sweetmeats  at  home, 
still  they  will  slip  round  to  the  Job  shop. 
It  was  a  pretty  cottage,  well  backed 
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with  trees  and  bushes,  with  a  south-east 
mixture  of  sunlight  and  shade,  and  little 
touches  that  cannot  be  suggested  by  writ- 
ing. Job  had  not  got  the  Semitic  instinct 
of  keeping.  The  art  of  acauisition  he 
possessed  to  some  extent,  tnat  was  his 
right  hand ;  but  somehow  the  half-crowns 
slipped  away  through  his  unstable  left 
hand,  and  fortune  was  a  greasy  pole  to 
him.  His  left  hand  was  too  cunning  for 
him,  it  wanted  to  manage  things  too 
cleverly.    If  it  had  only  had  the  Semitic 

frip,  cfigging  the  nails  into  the  flesh  to 
old  tight  each  separate  coin,  he  would 
have  been  village  rich.  The  great  secret 
is  the  keeping.  Findine  is  by  no  means 
keeping.  Job  did  not  flourish  in  his  old 
davs;  the  people  changed  round  about. 
Joo  is  gone,  and  I  thmk  every  one  of 
that  cottage  is  either  dead  or  moved. 
Empty. 

The  next  cottage  was  the  water-bailifiTs, 
who  looked  after  the  great  pond  or 
"broad."  There  were  one  or  two  old 
boats,  and  he  used  to  leave  the  oars  lean- 
ing against  a  wall  at  the  side  of  the  house. 
These  oars  looked  like  fragments  of  a 
wreck,  broken  and  irregular.  The  right- 
hand  scull  was  heavy  as  if  made  of  iron- 
wood,  the  blade  broad  and  spoon-shaped, 
so  as  to  have  a  most  powerful  grip  ot  the 
water.  The  left-hand  scull  was  light  and 
slender,  with  a  narrow  blade  like  a  marrow- 
scoop;  so  when  you  had  the  punt,  you 
had  to  pull  very  hard  with  your  left  hand 
and  gently  with  the  rieht  to  get  the  forces 
equal.  The  punt  had  a  list  of  its  own, 
and  no  matter  how  you  rowed,  it  would 
still  make  leeway.  Those  who  did  not 
know  its  character  were  perpetually  trying 
to  get  this  crooked  wake  straight,  and 
consequently  went  round  and  round  ex- 
actly like  the  whirligig  beetle.  Those 
who  knew,  used  to  let  the  leeway  proceed 
a  good  way  and  then  alter  it,  so  as  to  act 
in  the  other  direction  like  an  elongated 
zigzag.  These  sculls  the  old  fellow  would 
bnng  you  as  if  they  were  great  treasures, 
and  watch  you  off  in  the  punt  as  if  he  was 
parting  with  his  dearest.  At  that  date  it 
was  no  little  matter  to  coax  him  round  to 
unchain  his  vessel.  You  had  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  garden,  in  the  baits,  and 
the  weather,  and  be  very  humble;  then 
perhaps  he  would  tell  you  he  did  not  want 
It  for  the  trimmers,  or  the  withy,  or  the 
flags,  and  you  might  have  it  for  an  hour 
as  tar  as  he  could  see ;  "  did  not  think  my 
lord*s  steward  would  come  over  that  morn- 
ing ;  of  course  if  he  did  you  must  come 
in,  and  so  on ;  and  if  the  stars  were  pro- 
pitious, by-and-by  the  punt  was  got  afloat. 
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These  sculls  were  tilted  up  against  the 
wall,  and  as  you  innocently  went  to  take 
one,  wauw!  —  a  dirty  little  ill-tempered 
mongrel  poodle  rolled  himself  like  a  ball 
to  your  heels  and  snapped  his  teeth  — 
wauw  1  At  the  bark,  out  rushed  the  old 
lady,  his  housekeeper,  shouting  in  the 
shrillest  key  to  the  dog  to  lie  still,  and  to 
you  that  the  bailiff  would  be  there  in  a 
minute.  At  the  sound  of  her  shrewish 
**yang-vang"  down  came  the  old  man 
from  tne  bank,  and  so  one  dog  fetched 
out  the  lot  The  three  were  exactly  alike 
somehow.  Beside  these  diamond  sculls 
he  had  a  big  gun,  with  which  he  used  to 
shoot  the  kingfishers  that  came  for  the 
little  flsh ;  the  number  he  slaughtered  was 
very  great ;  he  persecuted  them  as  Domt- 
tian  did  the  flies ;  he  declared  that  a  king- 
fisher would  carry  off  a  fish  heavier  than 
itself.  Also  he  shot  rooks,  once  now  and 
then  strange  wild  fowl  with  this  monstrous 
iron  pipe,  and  something  happened  with 
this  gun  one  evening  which  was  witnessed, 
and  after  that  the  old  fellow  was  very  be- 
nevolent, and  the  punt  was  free  to  one  or 
two  who  knew  all  about  it.  There  is  an 
old  story  about  the  stick  that  would  not 
beat  the  dog,  and  the  dog  would  not  bite 
the  pig,  and  so  on ;  and  so  I  am  quite 
sure  that  ill-natured  cur  could  never  have 
lived  with  that  "yang-yang"  shrew,  nor 
could  any  one  else  but  he  have  turned  the 
gear  of  the  hatch,  nor  have  endured  the 
dog  and  the  woman,  and  the  constant  mi- 
asma from  the  stagnant  waters.  No  one 
else  could  have  shot  anything  with  that 
cumbrous  weapon,  and  no  one  else  could 
row  that  punt  straight.  He  used  to  row 
it  quite  straight,  to  the  amazement  of  a 
wondering  world,  and  somehow  supplied 
the  motive  force  —  the  stick  —  which  kept 
all  these  things  going.  He  is  gone,  and, 
I  think,  the  housekeeper  too,  and  the 
house  has  had  several  occupants  since, 
who  have  stamped  down  the  old  ghosts 
and  thrust  them  out  of  doors. 

After  this  the  cottages  and  houses  came 
in  little  groups,  some  up  crooked  lanes, 
hidden  away  by  elms  as  if  out  of  sight  in 
a  cupboard,  and  some  dotted  along  the 
brooks,  scattered  so  that,  unless  you  had 
connected  them  all  with  a  very  long  rope, 
no  stranger  could  have  tola  which  be- 
longed to  the  village  and  which  did  not. 
They  drifted  into  various  ti things,  and  yet 
it  was  all  the  same  place.  They  were  all 
thatched.  It  was  a  tnatched  village.  This 
is  strictly  accurate  and  strictly  inaccurate, 
for  I  think  there  were  one  or  two  tiled 
and  one  slated,  and  perhaps  a  modem 
one  slated.    Nothing  is  ever  quite  rigid 
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or  complete  that  is  of  man ;  all  rules  have 
a  chip  in  them.  The  way  they  bailded 
the  older  thatched  farmhouses  was  to  put 
up  a  very  hi^h  wall  in  front  and  a  very 
low  one  behind,  and  then  the  roof  in 
a  general  wav  sloped  down  from  the 
high  wall  to  the  low  wall,  an  acre  broad 
ol  thatch.  These  old  thatched  houses 
seemed  to  be  very  healthv  so  long  as  the 
did  folk  lived  in  them  in  the  old-fashioned 
way.  Thatch  is  believed  to  dve  an  equa- 
ble temperature.  The  air  blew  all  round 
them,  and  it  might  be  said  all  through 
them ;  for  the  front  door  was  always  open 
three  parts  of  the  year,  and  at  the  back 
the  dairies  were  in  a  continual  blow.  Up- 
stairs the  houses  were  only  one  room 
thick,  so  that  each  wall  was  an  outside 
wall,  or  rather  it  was  a  wall  one  side  and 
thatched  the  other,  so  that  the  wind  went 
through  if  a  window  was  open.  Modern 
houses  are  often  built  two  rooms  thick,  so 
that  the  air  does  not  circulate  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  No  one  seemed  to  be 
ill,  unless  he  brought  it  home  with  him 
from  some  place  wnere  he  had  been  visit- 
ing. The  diseases  they  used  to  have 
were  long-lived,  such  as  rheumatism, 
which  may  keep  a  man  comfortably  in 
aches  ana  pains  forty  years.  My  dear 
old  friend,  however,  tsiking  them  one  by 
one,  went  through  the  lot  and  told  me  of 
the  ghosts.  The  forefathers  I  knew  are 
all  gone  —  the  stout  man,  the  lame  man, 
the  paralyzed  man,  the  gruff  old  stick; 
not  one  left.  There  is  not  one  left  of  the 
old  farmers,  not  a  single  one.  The  fa- 
thers, too,  of  our  own  generation  have 
been  dropping  a  wav.  The  stron?  young 
man  who  used  to  fill  us  with  such  aston- 
ishment at  the  feats  he  would  achieve 
without  a  thought,  no  gymnastic  training, 
to  whom  a  sack  of  wheat  was  a  toy,  —  the 
strong  young  man  went  one  day  into  the 
harvest-field,  as  he  had  done  so  many 
times  before.  Suddenly  he  felt  a  little 
dizzy.  By-and-by  he  went  home  and  be- 
came very  ill  with  sunstroke;  he  recov- 
ered, but  he  was  never  strong  again ;  he 
gradually  declined  for  twelve  months,  and 
next  harvest-time  he  was  under  the  daisies. 
Just  one  little  touch  of  the  sun,  and  the 
strength  of  man  faded  as  a  leaf.  The 
hardy  dark  young  man,  built  of  iron, 
broad,  thick,  and  short,  who  looked  as  if 
frost,  snow,  and  heat  were  all  the  same  to 
him,  had  something  go  wrong  in  his  lung ; 
one  twelvemonth,  and  there  was  an  end. 
This  was  a  very  unhappy  affair.  The 
pickaxe  and  the  spade  have  made  almost 
a  full  round  to  every  door ;  I  do  not  want 
to  think  any  more  about  this.    Family 


changes  and  the  pressure  of  these  hard 
times  have  driven  out  most  of  the  rest ; 
some  seem  to  have  quite  gone  out  of 
sight ;  some  have  crossed  the  sea ;  some 
have  abandoned  the  land  as  a  livelihood. 
Of  the  few,  the  very  few  that  still  remain, 
still  fewer  abide  in  their  original  homes. 
Time  has  shuffled  them  about  from  house 
to  house  like  a  pack  of  cards.  Of  them 
all,  I  verily  believe  there  is  but  one  soul 
living  in  the  same  old  house.  If  the 
French  had  landed  in  the  mediaeval  way  to 
harry  with  fire  and  sword,  they  could  not 
have  swept  the  place  more  clean. 

Almost  the  first  thing  I  did  with  pen 
and  ink  as  a  boy  was  to  draw  a  map  of  the 
hamlet  with  the  roads  and  lanes  and  paths, 
and  I  think  some  of  the  ponds,  and  with 
each  of  the  houses  marked  and  the  oc- 
cupier's name.  Of  course  it  was  verjr 
roughly  done,  and  not  to  any  scale,  vet  it 
was  perfectly  accurate  and  full  of  detail. 
I  wish  I  could  find  it,  but  the  confusion  of 
time  has  scattered  and  mixed  these  early 
papers.  A  map  by  Ptolemy  would  bear 
as  much  resemblance  to  the  same  country 
in  a  modern  atlas  as  mine  to  the  present 
state  of  that  locality.  It  is  all  gone  — 
rubbed  out  The  names  against  the  whole 
of  those  houses  have  been  altered,  one 
only  excepted,  and  changes  have  taken 
place  there.  Nothing  remains.  This  is 
not  in  a  century,  half  a  century,  or  even  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  in  a  few  ticks 
of  the  clock. 

I  think  I  have  heard  that  the  oaks  are 
down.  They  may  be  standing  or  down,  it 
matters  nothing  to  me ;  the  leaves  I  last 
saw  upon  them  are  gone  forevermore,  nor 
shall  I  ever  see  them  come  there  again 
ruddy  in  spring.  I^  would  not  see  them 
again  even  if  I  could ;  they  could  never 
look  again  as  they  used  to  do.  There  are 
too  many  memories  there.  The  happiest 
days  become  the  saddest  afterwards ;  let 
us  never  go  back,  lest  we  too  die.  There 
are  no  such  oaks  anywhere  else,  none  so 
tall  and  straight,  and  with  such  massive 
heads,  on  which  the  sun  used  to  shine  as 
if  on  the  globe  of  the  earth,  one  side  in 
shadow,  the  other  in  bright  light.  How 
often  I  have  looked  at  oaks  since,  and  yet 
have  never  been  able  to  get  the  same 
effect  from  them !  Like  an  old  author 
printed  in  another  type,  the  words  are  the 
same,  but  the  sentiment  is  different.  The 
brooks  have  ceased  to  run.  There  is  no 
music  now  at  the  old  hatch  where  we  used 
to  sit  in  danger  of  our  lives,  happy  as 
kings,  on  the  narrow  bar  over  the  deep 
water.  The  barred  pike  that  used  to  come 
up  in  such  numbers  are  no  more  among 
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the  flags.  The  perch  used  to  drift  down 
the  stream,  and  then  bring  up  again.  The 
sun  shone  there  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
the  water  rippled  and  sang,  ana  it  always 
seemed  to  me  that  I  could  feel  the  rip- 
pling and  the  singing  and  the  sparkling 
oack  through  the  centuries.  The  orook  is 
dead,  for  when  man  goes  nature  ends.  I 
dare  say  there  is  water  there  still,  but  it 
is  not  the  brook ;  the  brook  is  gone  like 
John  Brown^s  soul.  There  used  to  be 
clouds  over  the  fields,  white  clouds  in  blue 
summer  skies.  I  have  lived  a  good  deal 
on  clouds;  they  have  been  meat  to  me 
often ;  they  bring  something  to  the  spirit 
which  even  the  trees  do  not.  I  see  clouds 
now  sometimes  when  the  iron  grip  of  hell 
permits  for  a  minute  or  two;  they  are 
verv  different  clouds  and  speak  differ- 
ently. I  long  for  some  of  the  old  clouds, 
that  had  no  memories.  There  were  nights 
in  those  times  over  those  fields,  not  dark- 
ness, but  night,  full  of  glowing  suns  and 
glowine  richness  of  life  that  sprang  up  to 
meet  them.  The  nights  are  there  still ; 
thev  are  even^'where,  nothing  local  in  the 
nignt ;  but  it  is  not  the  night  to  me  seen 
through  the  window. 

There  used  to  be  footpaths.  Following 
one  of  them,  the  first  field  always  had  a 
good  crop  of  grass;  over  the  next  stile 
there  was  a  great  oak  standing  alone  in 
the  centre  of  the  field,  generally  a  great 
cart-horse  under  it,  and  a  few  rushes  scat- 
tered about  the  furrows ;  the  fourth  was 
always  full  of  the  finest  clover;  in  the 
fifth  you  could  scent  the  beans  on  the  hill, 
and  there  was  a  hedge  like  a  wood,  and  a 
nest  of  the  long-tailed  tit ;  the  sixth  had 
a  runnel  and  blue  forget-me-nots ;  the 
seventh  had  a  brooklet  and  scattered  trees 
along  it ;  from  the  eighth  you  looked  back 
on  the  slope  and  saw  the  thatched  houses 
you  had  left  behind  under  passing  shad- 
ows, and  rounded  white  clouds  goin^ 
straight  for  the  distant  hills,  each  cloud 
visibly  bulging  and  bowed  down  like  a 
bag.  I  cannot  think  how  the  distant 
thatched  houses  came  to  stand  out  with 
such  clear  definition  and  etched  outline 
and  bluish  shadows ;  and  beyond  these 
was  the  uncertain  vale  that  had  no  individ- 
uality, but  the  trees  put  their  arms  to- 
gether and  became  one.  All  these  were 
meadows,  every  step  was  among  grass, 
beautiful  grass,  and  the  cuckoos  sang  as 
if  they  had  found  paradise.  A  hundred 
vears  ago  a  little  old  man  with  silver 
Duckies  on  his  shoes  used  to  walk  along 
this  footpath  once  a  week  in  summer,  tak- 
ing his  children  over  to  drink  milk  at  the 
farm ;  but  though  he  set  them  every  time 


to  note  the  number  of  fields,  so  busy  were 
they  with  the  nests  and  the  flowers,  they 
could  never  be  sure  at  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney whether  there  were  eight  or  nine.  To 
make  quite  sure  at  last,  he  took  with  them 
a  pocketful  of  apples,  one  of  which  was 
eaten  in  each  field,  and  so  they  came  to 
know  for  certain  that  the  number  of 
meadows  was  either  eight  or  nine,  I  for- 
get which  ;  and  so  you  see  this  great  ex- 
periment did  not  fix  the  faith  of  mankind. 
Like  other  great  truths,  it  has  grown  dim, 
but  it  seems  strange  to  thinK  how  this 
little  incident  coula  have  been  borne  in 
mind  for  a  century.  There  was  another 
footpath  that  led  through  the  peewit  field, 
where  the  green  plovers  forevermore  cir^ 
cle  round  in  spring ;  then  past  the  night- 
ingale field,  Dv  Uie  largest  maple-trees 
that  grew  in  tnat  country ;  this  too  was 
all  grass.  Another  led  along  the  water  to 
bluebell  land ;  another  into  the  coombes 
of  the  hills ;  all  meadows,  which  was  the 
beauty  of  it;  for  though  you  could  find 
wheat  in  plenty  if  you  liked,  you  always 
walked  in  grass.  All  round  the  compass 
you  could  still  step  on  sward.  This  is 
rare.  Of  one  other  path  I  have  a  faded 
memorv,  like  a  silk  marker  in  an  old  book ; 
in  trutn,  I  don*t  want  to  remember  it,  ex- 
cept the  end  of  it  where  it  came  down  to 
the  railway.  So  full  was  the  mind  of  ro 
mance  in  those  days,  that  I  used  to  get 
there  specially  in  time  to  see  the  express 
go  up,  the  magnificent  engine  of  the  broad 
gauge  that  swept  along  with  such  ease 
and  power  to  London.  I  wish  I  could 
feel  like  that  now.  The  feeling  is  not 
quite  gone  even  now,  and  I  have  often 
since  seen  these  great  broad-gauge  crear 
tures  moving  alive  to  and  fro  like  £ze- 
kiel's  wheel  dream  beside  the  platforms 
of  Babylon  with  much  of  the  same  old 
delight  Still  I  never  went  back  with 
them  to  the  faded  footpath.  They  are  all 
faded  now,  these  footpaths. 

The  walnut-trees  are  dead  at  home. 
They  gave  such  a  thick  shade  when  the 
fruit  was  juicy  ripe,  and  the  hoods  cracked 
as  they  fell ;  they  peeled  as  easy  as  taking 
off  a  glove ;  the  sweetest  and  nuttiest  <» 
fruit.  It  was  delicious  to  sit  there  with  a 
great  volume  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  half  in 
sunshine,  half  in  shade,  dreaming  of 
'*  Kenilworth  "  and  Wayland  Smith's  cave ; 
only  the  difficulty  was  to  balance  the  lux« 
uries,  when  to  peel  the  walnuts  and  when 
to  read  the  book,  and  how  to  adjust  one- 
self to  perfection  so  as  to  get  the  exact 
amount  of  sunshine  and  snadow.  Too 
much  luxury.  There  was  a  story,  too» 
told  by  one  Abu-Kaka  ibn  Ja^is,  of  the 
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caravan  that  set  forth  in  1483  to  cross  the 
desert,  and  being  overwhelmed  by  a  sand- 
storm, lost  their  way.    They  wandered  for 
some  time  till  hunger  and  thirst  began  to 
consume  them,  and  then  suddenly  lit  on 
an  oasis  unknown  to  the  oldest  'merchant 
of  Bagdad.     There  they  found  refreshing 
waters  and  palms  and  a  caravanserai ;  and 
what  was  most  pleasant,  the  people  at  the 
bazaar  and  the  prince  hastened  to  fill  them 
with  hospitality;  sheep  were  killed,  and 
kids  were -.roasted,  and  all  was  joy.    They 
were  not  permitted  to  depart  till  they  had 
feasted,  when  they  set  out  again  on  their 
journey,  and  each  at  leaving  was  presented 
with  strines  of  pearls  and  bags  of  rubies, 
so  that  at  last  they  came  home  with  all  the 
magnificence  of  kings.    They  found,  how- 
ever, that  instead  of  having  been  absent 
only  a  month  or  two  they  had  been  gone 
twenty  years,  so  swiftly  had  time  sped. 
As  they  grew  old,  and  their  beards  grey, 
and  their  frames  withered,  and  the  pearls 
were  gone,  and  the  rubies  spent,  they  said, 
**  We  will  go  back  to  the  city  of  the  oasis." 
They  set  out,  each  on  his  camel,  one  lame, 
the  other  paralytic,  and  the  third  blind, 
but  still  the  way  was  plain,  for  had  they 
not  trodden  it  before  ?  and  they  had  witn 
them  the  astrolabe  of  the  astronomer  that 
fixes  the  track  by  the  stars.    Time  wore 
on,  and  presently  the  camels'  feet  brought 
them  nearer  and  nearer  the  wishedSor 
spot.     One  saw  the  water,  and  another 
the  palms,  but  when  they  came  near,  it 
was  the  mirage,  and  deep  sand  covered 
the  place.    Then  they  separated,  and  each 
hastened  home ;    but  the  blind  had  no 
leader,  and  the  lame  fell  from  his  camel, 
and  the  paralytic  had  no  more  dates,  and 
their  whited   bones   have  disappeared.* 
Many  another  tale,  too,  I  read  under  the 
trees  that  are  gone  like  human  being^s. 
Sometimes  I  went  forth  to  the  nooks  m 
the  deep  meadows  by  the  hazel  mounds, 
and  sometimes  I  parted  the  ash-tree  wands. 
In  my  waistcoat  pocket  I  had  a  little  red 
book,  made  square  ;  I  never  read  it  out  of 
doors,  but  I  always  carried  it  in  my  pocket 
till  it  was  frayed  and  the  binding  oroken  ; 
the  smallest  of  red  books,  but  very  much 
therein  —  the  poems  and  sonnets  of  Mr. 
William  Shakespeare.    Some  books  are 

*  The  Arftbtan  commentator  thinks  this  story  a  myth ; 
the  oasis  in  the  desert  is  the  time  of  youth,  which  passes 
io  quicklyi  and  is  not  recognized  till  it  is  gone ;  the 
pearls  and  rubies,  the  joys  oflore,  which  make  the  for- 
tQoate  lover  as  a  kinf^.  ^  In  old  age  every  man  is  afHicted 
with  disease  or  infirmitTt  every  one  is  paralytic,  laase, 
or  blind.  They  set  out  to  find  a  second  youth— the 
dream  of  immortality  —  with  the  astrolabe  which  is  the 
creed  or  Koran  all  take  as  their  guide.  ^  And  death 
separated  the  company.  This  is  only  his  pragmatic 
vay ;  the  drcttiastaiice  m  doubtless  historic. 


alive.  The  book  I  have  still,  it  cannot 
die ;  the  ash  copses  are  cut,  and  the  hazel 
mounds  destroyed. 

Was  every  one  then  so  pleasant  to  me 
in  those  days?  were  the  people  all  so 
beneficent  and  kindly  that  I  must  needs 
look  back ;  all  welcoming  with  open  hand 
and  open  door  ?  No,  the  reverse ;  there 
was  not  a  single  one  friendly  to  me ;  still 
that  has  nothing  to  do  witn  it,  I  never 
thought  about  them,  and  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain they  never  thought  about  me.  They 
are  all  gone,  and  there  is  an  end.  Incom- 
patibility would  describe  our  connection 
best.  Nothing  to  do  with  them  at  all ;  it 
was  me.  I  planted  myself  everywhere  — 
in  all  the  fields  and  under  all  the  trees. 
The  curious  part  of  it  is  that  though  they 
are  all  dead,  and  '*  worms  have  eaten  them, 
but  not  for  love,*'  we  continually  meet 
them  in  other  shapes.  We  say,  '*  Holloa, 
here  is  old  So-and-so  coming  ;  that  is  ex- 
actly his  jaw,  that's  his  Flemish  face ;  "  or, 
•*  By  Jove,  yonder  is  So-and-so  ;  that's  his 
very  walk  ;  *'  one  almost  expects  them  to 
speak  as  one  meets  them  in  the  street. 
There  seem  to  be  certain  set  types  which 
continually  crop  up  ac^in  whithersoever 
you  go,  and  even  certain  tricks  of  speech 
and  curves  of  the  head  —  a  set  of  family 
portraits  walking  about  the  world.  It  was 
not  the  people,  neither  for  good,  for  evil, 
nor  indifference. 

I  planted  mvself  everywhere  under  the 
trees  in  the  fields  and  footpaths,  by  day 
and  by  night,  and  that  is  why  I  have  never 
put  myself  into  the  charge  of  the  many 
wheeled  creatures  that  move  on  the  rails 
and  gone  back  thither,  lest  I  might  find 
the  trees  look  small,  and  the  elms  mere 
switches,  and  the  fields  shrunken,  and  the 
brooks  dry,  and  no  voice  anywhere.  Noth- 
ing but  my  own  ghost  to  meet  me  by 
every  hedge.  I  fear  lest  I  should  find 
myself  more  dead  than  all  the  rest.  And 
verily  I  wish,  could  it  be  without  injury  to 
others,  that  the  sand  of  the  desert  would 
rise  and  roll  over  and  obliterate  the  place 
forever  and  ever. 

I  need  not  wish,  for  I  have  been  con- 
versing again  with  learned  folk  about  this 
place,  and  they  begin  to  draw  my  view 
to  certain  considerations.  These  very 
learned  men  point  out  to  me  a  number  of 
objections,  for  the  question  they  scepti- 
cally put  is  this:  are  you  quite  certain 
that  such  a  village  ever  existed  ?  In  the 
first  place,  thev  sa^,  you  have  only  got  one 
other  witness  'beside  yourself,  and  she  is 
aged,  and  has  defective  sight ;  and  really 
we  don't  know  what  to  say  to  acccpthig 
such   evidence   unsupported.    Secondly, 
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John  Brown  cannot  be  found  to  bear  testi- 
mony. Thirdly,  there  are  no  ghosts  there ; 
that  can  be  demonstrated.  It  renders  a 
case  unsubstantial  to  introduce  these 
flimsy  spirits.  Fourthly,  the  map  is  lost, 
and  It  might  be  aslcecl,  was  there  ever 
such  a  map  ?  Fifthly,  the  people  are  all 
gone.  Sixthly,  no  one  ever  saw  any  par- 
ticular sparkle  on  the  brook  there,  and  the 
clouds  appear  to  be  of  the  same  common- 
place order  that  go  about  everywhere. 
Seventhly,  no  one  can  find  these  footpaths, 
which  probably  led  nowhere ;  and  as  for 
the  little  old  man  with  silver  buckles  on 
his  shoes,  it  is  a  story  only  fit  for  some 
one  in  his  dotage.  You  can  t  expect  grave 
and  considerate  men  to  take  your  story  as 
it  stands  ;  they  must  consult  the  ordnance 
survey  and  Domesday  Book;  and  the 
fact  is,  you  have  not  got  the  shadow  of  a 
foundation  on  which  to  carry  your  case 
into  court.  I  may  resent  this,  but  I  can- 
not deny  that  the  argument  is  very  black 
against  me,  and  I  begin  to  think  tnat  my 
senses  have  deceived  me.  It  is  as  they 
say.  No  one  else  seems  to  have  seen  the 
sparkle  on  the  brook,  or  heard  the  music 
at  the  hatch,  or  to  have  felt  back  through 
the  centuries ;  and  when  I  try  to  describe 
these  things  to  them  they  loolc  at  me  with 
stolid  incredulity.  No  one  seems  to  un- 
derstand how  I  got  food  from  the  clouds, 
nor  what  there  was  in  the  night,  nor  why 
it  is  not  so  good  to  look  at  it  out  of  win- 
dow. They  turn  their  faces  away  from 
me,  so  that  perhaps  after  all  I  was  mis- 
taken, and  there  never  was  any  such  place, 
or  any  such  meadows,  and  I  was  never 
there.  And  perhaps  in  course  of  time  I 
shall  find  out  also,  when  I  pass  away 
physically,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
never  was  any  earth. 

Richard  Jefferies. 
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Yes,  and  it  was  in  that  fact  that  the 
special  traeedy  of  this  death-bed  lay.  His 
wife  and  his  mother  apart,  no  one  was 
sorry,  not  a  single  soul  of  those  who  knew 
him  cared  one  jot  whether  he  lived  or 
died.  There  was  not  even  much  pre- 
tence. The  servants  went  about  with 
decorously  elongated  faces ;  Dr.  Mulligan 


had  a  responsible  physician's  cares  and 
anxieties;  John  Lawrence  and  young 
Mordaunt  walked  daily  up  and  down  the 
long  slope  to  .  enquire ;  acquaintances 
wrote  r«ams  of  condolences;  every  one, 
in  short,  did  everything  that  was  incum- 
bent, but  that  was  all.  Seeing  that  he 
was  doomed,  it  was  perhaps  as  well,  and 
yet  surely  a  death  that  is  scarcely  mourned 
at  all  is  a  more  tragic  thing,  if  one  thinks 
of  it,  than  a  death  that  is  mourned  by 
thousands. 

John  Lawrence  found  the  condolences 
hard  work.  The  village  people  of  Lugli- 
ano  especially,  were  untiring  in  enquiries 
and  expressions  of  friendly  sympathy.  It 
was  quite  a  great  event,  a  sort  of  melan- 
choly festivity  to  them.  This  magnificent 
signore  —  so  youn?,  rich,  handsome,  with 
his  wife,  and  chilo,  and  doctor,  his  maid- 
servants and  menservants,  and  everything 
that  heart  could  desire  I  For  such  a  one 
to  die  was  to  bring  the  underlying  equal- 
ity of  rich  and  poor  —  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to  believe  in  —  into  highly  edifying 
relief.  They  could  not  help  feeling,  for 
instance,  that  it  was  a  more  affecting 
spectacle  than  that  of  Tomaso  Botti^s  wife, 
who  was  also  dying  of  consumption,  and 
who  would  leave  a  husband  and  four  small 
children  to  lament  her.  Poor  Marianetta 
Botti !  they  knew  her  well,  a  more  indus- 
trious, faitnful  soul  never  breathed,  nor  a 
better  wife.  Still,  she  was  onl^  the  same 
as  themselves,  and  had  tended  her  litde 
plot  of  vineyard,  and  led  her  goats  to  pas- 
ture as  long  as  she  could  move,  and  now 
was  lying  in  the  little,  dark,  unplastered 
cabin,  waiting  for  that  summons  which 
seemed  so  long  in  coming.  How  different 
from  this  milordo,  on  his  soft  bed  with  all 
his  comforts  and  luxuries  1  Yet  perhaps 
the  same  coach  would  be  sent  for  both, 
they  said  to  one  another,  not  without  a 
natural  relish  in  so  interesting  a  conjunc* 
tion. 

John  Lawrence  took  great  pains  to 
evade  these  kindly  demonstrations.  He 
felt  ashamed  of  them,  they  seemed  to 
make  a  hypocrite  of  him,  seeing  that,  like 
young  Mordaunt,  he  could  not  profess  to 
DC  sorry.  There  were  moments,  indeed, 
when  he  felt  inclined  to  show  openly  that 
he  was  the  reverse,  if  only  by  way  of  vixh 
dicating  his  honesty.  Practically,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  do  so.  That  invisible 
potentate,  whose  sign-manual  none  of  us 
dare  openly  flout,  restrained  him,  and  he 
dofif  ed  his  cap  to  it  like  the  rest  Inward- 
ly, however,  his  sense  of  emanciDation 
was  complete.  It  was  better,  far  better 
that  be  should  die  I  who,  he  asked  himseU, 
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could  doubt  it?    What  happiness,  what 
peace  even,  could  she  look  to  were  he  to 
recover  ?    It  was  not  merely  that  he  was 
heartless,  selfish,    unfaithful   even  —  the 
colonel  was   not   more  exacting  in  his 
standard  of  masculine  virtue  than  another, 
and  he  had  encountered  similar  failings 
before.    It  was  nothing  positive,  in  fact, 
so  much  as  what  was  negative.    It  was 
the  innate  hollowness  of  the  man*    Tap 
him  where  you  would,  he  rang  unsound. 
There  was  not  a  point,  not  even  a  defect, 
upon  which  you  could  lay  a  finger  and 
say, "  Here  at  least  is  solid  ground.     Such 
a  union  as  his  and  hers  —  what  was  it  in 
its  essence  but  the  union  between  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead?    Life  is  growth,  and 
there  was  no  growth  in  him,  and  had  his 
life  been  prolonged  —  yea,  to  the  age  of 
patriarchs  —  there  never  would  have  been. 
Character,  the  ethical  side  of  humanity, 
was  to  all  practical  purposes  absolutely 
non-existent. 

It  was  only  when  he  encountered  poor 
Mrs.  Cathers  — a  shock  which  with  true 
manly  cowardice  he  avoided  as  much  as 
possible — that  he  relented.  Pity  then 
got  the  upper  hand.  The  poor  thing*s 
wild  despair  was  enough  indeed  to  move 
the  pity  of  any  creature  born  of  woman. 
Lon^  as  it  had  been  foreseen  by  others,  to 
her  It  was  the  inconceivable,  the  utterly 
impossible,  that  was  happening.  She  was 
too  good  and  pious,  perhaps  too  matter- 
of-fact  for  that  wild  sense  of  revolt  which 
longs  at  any  cost  to  avenge  itself,  which 
would  discharge  its  unavailing  bolts 
against  the  smiling  heavens  themselves. 
Astonishment  was  her  prevailing  feeling, 
a  wonder  that  the  earth  and  stars,  the 
round  sun  itself  could  gaze  unmoved  upon 
so  inconceivable  a  consummation.  She 
seemed  to  those  about  her  to  shrink  and 
pine  from  hour  to  hour,  collapsing  like 
some  air-plant  whose  patron  root  is  dying, 
and  which  as  a  consequence  shares  its 
doom. 

There  are  natures  which  in  all  tender- 
ness can  only  be  described  as  parasitic ; 
which  are  as  absolutely  depenaent  upon 
another  as  the  cytinus  of  Italian  pine 
woods  is  dependent  upon  the  cistus  on 
which  it  feeds.  From  the  moment  of  her 
son's  birth  Mrs.  Cathers's  whole  life,  hab- 
its, tastes,  pride,  happiness,  had  been 
formed,  concentrated  upon,  centred  in  this 
one  object.  She  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  separate  existence,  so  absolute 
had  been  the  identification.  No  more 
touching  proof  of  this  could  be  found 
than  her  dress  —  the  very  palladium  of 
simple  feminine  souls  like  ners  —  the  last 


spot  of  conscious  self-judgment  they  ever 
willingly  abrogate.  Mrs.  Cathers  had 
even  abrogated  this.  From  the  moment 
that  Algernon  —  bitten  like  other  young 
men  with  the  eclecticisms  of  his  day  — 
had  joined  the  standard  of  aesthetic  revolt, 
and  proclaimed  his  abhorrence  of  all  pre* 
vailing  modes  of  apparel,  Mrs.  Cathers 
had  submitted.  She  had  followed  in  his 
wake  as  a  faithful  recruit  follows  his  offi- 
cer to  the  battle-field,  had  laid  down  her 
taste  at  his  feet,  as  she  might  have  laid 
her  life,  and  accepted  his  in  its  place  with- 
out a  murmer.  She  would  have  worn 
poke  bonnets  or  white  linen  caps  for  the 
rest  of  her  natural  life,  had  Algernon 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  become  a  Quaker 
or  a  Cowley  brother.  What  she  had  worn 
was  scarcely  less  abhorrent  to  the  natural 
woman.  As  for  any  reason  or  object  for 
these  —  to  her  unaccountable  —  aberra- 
tions she  had  not  a  notion.  Algernon 
preferred  them,  as  he  preferred  many  un- 
accountable things,  and  that  was  enough. 
IVhy  he  preferred  them,  she  had  no  more 
pretensions  to  know  than  the  weathercock 
upon  the  steeple  pretends  to  know  or 
snare  the  inmost  councils  of  Eolus. 

And  now  the  authority  upon  which  she 
had  formed  herself  was  slipping  away 
from  her,  the  prop  on  which  she  had 
leaned  was  falling  to  the  ground,  and  the 
poor  maternal  parasite,  what,  in  pity's 
name,  was  to  become  of  her  ?  Where  was 
she  to  turn,  and  what  was  she  to  do? 
Henceforward  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
her  life  was  over  and  done  with,  more 
piteous  indeed  than  were  it  so,  seeing  that 
a  thing  which  is  doomed,  but  still  lives,  is 
a  sadder  one  by  far  than  where  the  strug- 
gle is  already  past.  Had  some  form  of 
maternal  sutteeism  been  in  force  there  is 
little  doubt  she  would  have  accepted  it, 
would  have  followed  her  Algernon  to  the 
tomb  just  as  she  would  have  followed  him 
in  anything  conceivable  that  he  had  sug- 
gested while  living.  Poor  tender  unre- 
quiring  mother!  What  wonder  that  the 
hearts  of  all  who  saw  her  in  those  days 
bled  when  they  thought  of  her  future  ? 

The  colonel  was  a  good  deakpuzzled 
about  his  little  friend  Jan.  Had  anv  real- 
ization of  her  father's  peril  presented  itself 
to  her  small  mind  ?  he  wondered.  He  had 
not  seen  much  of  her  lately,  so  had  not 
had  any  opportunity  of  talking  to  or  being 
questioned  by  her.  The  next  time,  how- 
ever, he  went  to  the  villa,  she  suddenlv 
sprang  up  from  a  window-sill  upon  whicn 
she  had  curled  herself  to  wait  for  her 
mother.  It  was  in  a  passage  near  the  sick- 
room and  was  kept  dark,  the  persienms 
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being  tightly  drawn.  The  child  looked 
more  like  a  little  gnome  than  ever,  in  the 
dim  light,  penetrated  here  and  there  by 
thin  threads  of  sunshine ;  her  mop  of  fair 
hair  stood  on  end  like  the  wig  of  an  elec- 
trical doll,  her  thin  arms  waved  excitedly, 
as  she  seized  him  by  the  flap  of  his  coat. 

"  Colonel  Laurie !  Colonel  Laurie  ! 
Pleath  I  want  to  ask  you  zumthing.  Where 
is  fadie  going?  "  she  inquired  eagerly. 

**  Going  ?  "  The  colonel  stopped  short. 
What  had  the  child  heard  ?  he  wondered. 
How  much  did  she  know?  "What  do 
you  mean,  Jan  dear  ?  "  he  asked  gently. 

"  I  heard  Peacock,  muddie*s  maid,  tell 
Cox  zat  he  was  going  —  goinp;  fast  — 
and  I  want  to  know  where  he  ith  going 
to?" 

Never  the  readiest  of  men,  the  enquiry 
found  the  colonel  unprepared  with  a  re- 
ply. Jan  took'  advantage  of  his  hesita- 
tion. 

"  Becauth  I  thought  per-waps  it  was  to 
En-ger-land  he  was  going,"  she  contin- 
ued in  her  little  shrill  deliberate  voice, 
with  its  conscientiously  emphasized  pro- 
nunciation. "And  I  thought  if  he  was 
going  vezy  far — vezy  far  indeed  —  I 
would  wather  he  went  than  muddle. 
Wouldn't  you  ? '» 

If  the  first  question  was  a  difficult  one 
to  answer,  the  second  was  a  poser  indeed  ! 
Twice  the  colonel  tried  to  find  a  reply,  and 
both  times  failed.  The  alternative  the 
child's  question  put  before  him  was  too 
startling,  it  literally  unmanned  him.  At 
length  ne  fairly  turned,  and,  muttering 
something  about  looking  for  her  uncle, 
ran  down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the  gar- 
den, leaving  Jan  —  a  long  thread  of  sun- 
light entangling  itself  in  her  web  of  yellow 
hair — gazing  after  him  with  an  expres- 
sion of  surpnsed  displeasure. 

He  kept  away  after  this  for  several 
days.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do, 
he  told  himself,  and  there  was  something 
ghoul-like  in  hanging  vaguely  about  the 
precincts  of  the  sick-room.  One  evening, 
about  a  week  later,  he  and  young  Mor- 
daunt  had  come  back  from  a  lon^  walk  on 
the  hills,  and  the  impulse  took  him  about 
bedtime  to  wander  out  again  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Lugliano.  It  was  a  delicious 
night  —  delicious,  that  is,  for  all  who 
were  not  called  to  spend  it  in  a  rather 
stuffy  bedroom.  Soon  he  was  in  the  wood, 
under  the  great  cathedral-like  roof  of 
chestnut-trees,  which  made  an  almost  con- 
tinuous dome  over  his  head.  Emerging 
into  an  open  space  not  far  below  the  sum- 
mit, the  whole  forest  world  seemed  to  lie 
like  a  map  around  him,  a  sea  o£  tree-tops, 


melting  indistinguishably  one  into  an- 
other, tossed  into  steeper  curves  and 
sharper  descent  than  ever  Atlantic  billows 
in  their  wildest,  rolling  up  and  up,  till 
they  culminated  in  the  steep  serrated 
ridge  where  the  watch-towers  of  Bargilio 
showed  grey  against  the  greyness. 

The  sense  of  stillness  was  extraordi- 
nary; the  gravity  of  night;  the  peculiar 
sanctity  of  solitude.  If  ever  there  was  a 
night  to  carry  a  man's  thoughts  into  the 
silent  mystery,  into  the  very  soul  of  things, 
this  was  one.  Our  thoughts,  however, 
are  for  the  most  part  a  mixed  and  fro  ward 
flock,  high  and  low,  good  and  bad,  jostle 
one  another  in  our  brains,  as  the  Tuppers 
and  Shakespeares,  the  Fenelons  and  the 
Feuilletonists,  jog  elbows  in  our  book- 
shelves. To-night  our  sober  friend  was 
in  a  restless  mood,  carried  out  of  his  usual 
self  by  some  unaccountable  exhilaration, 
some  feeling  of  anticipation,  due  proba- 
bly to  the  night ;  to  the  soft  thick  southern 
dusk,  the  intoxicating  scent  of  the  chest- 
nut-trees, to  the  whole  environment  and 
atmosphere,  since  what  exciting  or  inter- 
esting was  likelv  to  befall  him  on  that  sad 
hilltop?  Of  all  inappropriate  melodies, 
too,  nothing  but  the  well-worn  strains  of 
Moore's  bacchanalian  love-song  must 
choose  to  make  a  lodgment  to-night  in  his 
not  very  musical  brain.  "The  young 
May  moon  is  beaming,  love,  the  glow- 
worm's light  is  gleaming,  love"  —  over 
and  over  again,  for  no  reason  that  he 
could  imagine,  that  demon  of  a  tune  would 
break  out,  like  some  impish  crowd  that 
will  have  its  fling,  no  matter  who  may  be 
dead  or  dying.  When  he  got  near  the 
villa  he  thought  that  he  had  ?ot  the  better 
of  it,  but  just  as  l\e  was  reacning  the  gate 
it  suddenly  broke  out  again.  "And  the 
best  of  all  ways  to  lengthen  our  days,  is  to 
steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night,  my 
love ! " 

He  was  near  turning  back,  he  was  so 
scandalized.  It  was  not  audible,  it  is 
true,  3ret  the  silence  seemed  to  be  ringing 
with  its  indecorous  levity,  the  funereu 
cypress  overhead  to  be  pointing  horrified 
fingers  upwards  with  an  air  of  sanctified 
reprobation. 

He  went  on  after  a  while,  treading  his 
way  along  the  narrow  footpath,  where  the 
cypresses  hardly  left  room  to  pass.  When 
he  came  to  the  front  of  the  house  he  stood 
still,  looking  upwards.  A  door  was  open 
upon  a  small  wooden  balcony,  and  through 
the  aperture  came  a  dull  stream  of  yellow 
light.  Some  one  was  standing  upon  the 
balcony,  a  woman,  by  the  dress,  but  a 
shadow  from  one  of  tne  trees  fell  across 
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her,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  out 
who  it  was.  Presently,  however,  she 
moved  and  lifted  her  bead,  and  then  he 
saw  that  it  was  Lady  Eleanor. 

His  heart  began  to  beat  and  vibrate 
with  great  thick  thuds ;  a  sort  of  vertigo, 
bom  of  the  southern  night,  seemed  to 
overtake  and  envelop  him,  and  he  half 
lifted  his  arms  towards  her.  She  too  saw 
him  suddenly,  and  started  a  little ;  but, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  beckoned  to 
him  to  stay  where  he  was,  and,  leaving 
the  balcony,  came  slowly  down  a  little 
outside  staircase,  which  led  into  the  gar- 
den, her  white  dress  and  white  face  mak- 
ing her  a  ghostly  enough  visitant  for  those 
dim  reaches  of  the  moon. 

"Speak  low,**  she  said,  when  she  had 
joined  him,  "  Mrs.  Gathers  has  just  fallen 
asleep.  Poor  thing,  she  is  so  tired !  She 
has  worn  herself  out  with  hope,  and  yet 

—  yet  perhaps  it  is  better  for  her  that  she 
can  hope." 

"And  you?"  he  said  tenderly.  Had 
his  life  depended  on  it  he  could  not  at  that 
moment  have  helped  the  tenderness  of 
his  tone.  Her  face  touched  him  inex- 
pressibly. It  was  so  wan,  and  weak,  and 
white,  the  pale  eyelids  seeming  hardly 
able  to  retain  their  places  above  tne  weary 
eyes. 

"Oh,  I  am  well  enough.''  She  paused 
and  sighed  a  little.  '*  It  has  been  such  a 
comfort  having  her  here.  '  She  is  so  good. 
She  talks  to  him  of  what  he  did  when  he 
was  a  little  boy,  and  repeats  verses  to  him 

—  little  verses  he  used  to  learn  about  God 
and  heaven,  and  he  likes  it,  and  listens 
gladly.  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  doing 
that  sort  of  thing  before,  f  don't  know 
why  I  didn't  Everything  with  me  comes 
too  late.  I  suppose  it  seemed"  —  she 
hesitated,  and  was  silent, 

"  A  mockery,"  was  the  word  with  which 
her  hearer  would  have  been  inclined  to 
finish  the  sentence.  He  did  not  so  so,  of 
course.  He  waited  instead,  trying  to  fol- 
low the  course  her  thoughts  had  taken. 
He  was  startled  and  unprepared,  however, 
when  she  suddenly  broke  out  again,  this 
time  in  a  voice  01  yearning  unspeakable 
pity. 

"  He  is  so  young  1  Only  twenty-seven  ! 
John,  is  it  not  cruel?  Think  of  it  f  Twen- 
ty-seven !  Why,  a  man  of  twenty-seven 
may  be  anything.  His  whole  life  is  still 
before  hinL  No  one  can  tell  what  he  may 
be.    No  one  ! " 

The  colonel  was  silent.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  lines  of  Algernon  Gathers 's 
life  had  been  pretty  accurately  laid  down. 
It  was  not  the  moment  to  say  so,  however. 


"  He  ought  to  have  had  a  different  wife ; 
that  has  been  his  misfortune  throughout," 
she  went  on.  "  There  is  no  knowing  what 
a  difference  that  might  not  have  made. 
A  wife  that  would  have  suited  him,  that 
would  have  understood  his  tastes,  and 
sympathized  with  him,  who  would  have 
cared  for  the  same  sort  of  things  as  he 
did ;  not  a  stupid  headstrong  creature  who 
thought  she  knew  better  than  any  one. 
Oh,  John,  what  a  fool,  what  a  wretched, 
wretched  fool  one  is  when  one  is  young! 

And  to  think "    She  paused,  and  her 

voice  sank  again  to  a  yearning  passionate 
pity,  "to  think  of  the  harm  that  one  may 
do  I " 

He  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  impatience. 
"  Don't  talk  like  that,  Lady  Eleanor,"  he 
said  irritably.  "  You  have  no  right  to  say 
such  things  of  yourself.  You  are  tired 
to-night,  and  overwrought;  you  cannot 
judge  fairly.  God  knows,  no  human  being 
except  yourself  could  find  a  shadow  (n 
blame  to  throw  at  you.  Be  just  I  Injus- 
tice is  injustice,  even  if  it  is  against  one- 
self." 

"I  know.  It  is  not  that;  you  do  not 
understand.  I  am  not  blaming  myself 
foolishly  indeed.  I  do  not  say  that  —  of 
late  —  I  have  not  done  what  I  could.  But 
—  oh,  I  can't  explain,  you  would  never 
understand,  no  one  could.  It  is  that  he 
ought  to  have  had  a  different  wife  from 
the  very  beginning ;  one  who  would  not 
have  imagined  such  foolish,  impossible 
things  at  first,  and  who  would  have  had 
more  patience,  more  sense  afterwards.  If 
only  —  oh,  if  only  I  could  have  the  time 
again !    If  I  could  have  foreseen !     If  —  " 

There  came  a  slight  sound  from  over- 
head. She  stopped  and  listened.  It  was 
repeated,  and  with  a  motion  of  the  hand 
she  glided  away  up  the  steps,  and  disap- 
peared into  the  house.  He  waited  for 
some  time,  thinking  that  she  might  reap- 
pear, but  as  she  did  not  do  so,  he  at  last 
turned  away  and  walked  down  the  hill  to 
his  hotel. 

His  soul  was  hard  and  sore  within  him. 
A  numbness,  heavy  as  lead,  lay  upon  him 
as  he  walked  along  through  the  moon- 
stricken  tree-trunks.  "She  loves  him," 
he  said  to  himself.  "In  spite  of  all  he 
has  done  to  cure  her,  she  is  not  cured ; 
she  loves  him.  He  will  be  dearer  to  her, 
too,  dead,  than  ever  he  could  be  living. 
Living,  he  would  have  revolted  her  hourly 
by  his  selfishness,  his  incapacity  to  under- 
stand the  very  alphabet  of  anytning  noble 
or  honest.  Now  she  will  make  haste  to 
forget  all  that.  She  will  invent  a  touching 
fiction,  and  call  it  by  his  name.    Dying, 
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he  will  be  to  her  forever  the  lover  of  her 
youth,  the  one  beine  she  supremely  loved. 
Her  generosity  and  magnanimity  will  be 
bis  shield  and  buckler.  Once  dead  — 
safe,  therefore,  from  himself  —  no  other 
dart  will  be  able  to  assail  him.  His  shrine 
will  be  in  the  very  front  of  her  life,  empty, 
but  still  the  symbol  of  all  that  she  has 
loved,  all  that  she  ever  can  love  I "  ^ 

A  sense  of  wron^and  rankling  injustice 
welled  upwithinhim  ais  he  walked  along 
under  the  moonlight,  —  very  type  of  calm 
and  caressing  tenderness.  What  was  the 
use  of  honor,  of  faith,  of  manliness,  he 
asked  himself  bitterly,  if  such  a  one  as 
that  was  allowed  to  quit  th«  stage  with  all 
the  honors  of  war?  Hexould  have  found 
It  in  his  heart  to  drag  Algernon  Gathers 
back,  to  insist  upon  his  living,  if  only  to 
prove  what  a  hollow  thing  he  was,  to  pluck 
down  with  his  own  hand  the  painted  mask 
which  would  henceforth  conceal  his  iden- 
tity. 

It  was  not  to  be,  however.  For  good 
or  for  bad,  credit  or  discredit,  the  last  act 
was  reached,  the  curtain  all  but  down,  the 
man  about  to  quit  the  stage  in  all  his  stage 
apparel,  knave  pr  hero,  king  or  scullion, 
vile  or  noble,  it  mattered  not  perhaps  very 
much  now.  She  must  be  a  gainer.  Yes, 
there  was  alwavs  that  comfort  Whatever 
the  future  mignt  have  in  store  for  her,  she 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  gainer,  as  surely  as 
a  block  of  Parian  gains  by  being  separated 
from  the  neighborhood  of  some  corrosive 
metal.  She  would  never  realize  it,  though. 
She  had  loved  him  once,  had  poured 
out  upon  him  the  uncounted  treasure  of 
her  love,  and  hers  was  not  a  nature  to 
take  back  the  gift.  The  recipient  might 
be  unworthy,  the  gift  bestowed  under  a 
mistake.  Never  mind.  It  had  been  be- 
stowed, and  that  was  enough.  The  cruel, 
torturing  years  of  alienation,  of  growing 
clear-sightedness,  would  all  be  forgotten, 
swept  away  as  though  they  had  never  ex- 
isted, only  the  first  few  months  of  happi- 
ness, only  the  glad  outgoinjj^  of  a  heart  too 
youn|r  and  happy  to  discriminate,  would 
remain.  That  love,  that  memory,  was  im- 
mortal, and  no  other  —  however  tried, 
faithful,  enduring — would  ever  be  allowed 
even  remotely  to  approach  its  shrine. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

He  did  not  see  her  again  for  nearly  a 
week.  The  last  struggle,  as  often  happens 
In  consumption,  was  a  hard  one;  hard 
upon  the  sufferer,  but  perhaps  harder  still 
upon  those  who  stood  by.  There  came 
an  afternoon,  however,  when  it  was  known 
to  every  one  that  the  end  had  nearly  come. 


Young  Mordaunt  and  John  Lawrence  were 
upon  the  ridge,  but  did  not  enter  the  villa. 
They  stood  about  the  walks,  not  speaking 
to  one  another,  restless,  uncomfortable. 
The  silence  was  extraordinary.  Every 
breath  seemed  suspended.  One  or  two 
of  the  village  people  had  gathered  near 
the  entrance  and  stood  there  motionless. 
Presently  Dr.  Mulligan  came  to  the  door 
for  a  moment, — even  his  ruddy  cheeks 
toned  to  greyness  by  the  last  supreme 
struggle. 

"He  is  consdous,*'  he  said.  "He 
opened  his  eyes  just  now,  and  looked  at 
your  sister"  —  nodding  at  young  Mor- 
daunt. "He  said  something  —  I  can't 
swear  what  it  was,  but  I  think  I  caught 
•Forgive.'  Poor  fellow  I  he  is  stronger 
than  one  would  believe ;  nervous  strength. 
Well,  well,  it  is  a  hard  job  however  you 
take  it,  and,  however  often  you  see  it  — 
never  seems  to  get  a  bit  easier;  never 
will,  I  suppose  '*  —  and,  with  a  sigh,  the 
good  man  went  back  to  his  ]X)st 

The  other  two  separated,  by  a  mutual 
impulse  of  unsociability,  a  reflection,  per- 
haps, of  that  instinct  which  causes  the 
stricken  creature  to  seek  a  lonely  hole. 
Youn^  Mordaunt  strolled  up  hill  in  the 
direction  of  the  little  chapel ;  John  Law- 
rence wandered  down  the  slope  some  fifty 
yards  or  so  below  the  villa,  and  threw 
himself  at  full  length  upon  the  edge  of  a 
cleared  space.    * 

A  sudden  pity — a  pity  which  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  sweep  away  all  the 
choking  tide  of  anger  —  was  filling  him 
for  this  man  who  was  nearing  his  end, 
who  had  won  and  was  losing  her,  who 
before  the  sunlight  had  moved  from  yon- 
der branch  would  possess  her  no  longer. 
It  was  that  more  than  the  loss  of  life 
which  moved  his  pity.  He  had  not  de- 
served her,  had  wronged,  wounded,  oat- 
raged  her,  done  everything,  in  fact,  a  man 
ought  not  to  do,  but  still,  poor  fellow  I 
po<Jr  wretch  1 — he  was  losing  her ! 

He  tried  to  fix  his  mind  upon  that  point 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  He  had  a 
terror,  a  perfect  dread  and  detestation  of 
any  touch  of  rejoicing  springing  up  now, 
a  horror  for  that  smug  philosophy  that 
announces  that  all  is  for  tM  best  —  mean- 
ing for  our  owa  best  What  was  to  be 
was  to  be,  but  God  forbid,  he  said  to  hiro* 
self  ferventlv,  that  he  should  rejoice  n^w* 

He  had  lain  there  for  perhaps  thret- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  soothed  by  the  still- 
ness and  the  greenery,  when  a  sound 
floated  down  to  him  trom  the  ridge,  a 
sound  which  to  less  attentive  ears  might 
have  been  a  mere  wailing  of  wind  amoi^ 
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the  tree-tops.    He  hurried  up,  and  five 
minutes  later  stood  with  his  hand  upon 
the  Jatch  of  the  little  gate.    The  deadly 
silence  was  broken ;  there  was  a  subdued 
sound  and  movement  everywhere  percep- 
tible.   Doctor  Mulligan  came  for  an  in- 
stant to  a  window,  and  nodded  his  head 
significantly ;  he  could  hear  a  moving  to 
and  fro  of  feet,  an  opening  and  shutting 
of  doors,  but  over  every  other  sound  came 
the  one  which  he  haa  heard  below,  now 
grown  louder,  the  wailing  of  a  creature  in 
anguish,  inarticulate,  terrible,  uncontrol- 
lable.   It  tore  into  the  hearts  of  all  who 
heard  it,  that  supreme  expression  of  im- 
potent agony,  hardly  human  in  its  self- 
abandonment.    It  seemed  to  ring,  vibrate, 
beat  in  its  passionate  misery  all  about  the 
silence ;  the  woods,  the  walls,  the  very  air 
to  be  filled  with  the  heart-piercing  clamor. 
At  last  it  died  away,  changing  first  to 
wild  sobbings  and  moanings,  then  ceasing 
suddenly,  as  if  the  merciful  hand  of  un- 
consciousness had   been    laid  upon  the 
sufferer's  eyes.    The  further  windows  had 
been  opened  for  additional  air,  and  against 
the  light  John  Lawrence  could  see  Lady 
Eleanor  and  the  doctor  bending  over  a 
prostrate  figure  which  they  were  helping 
to  lift  and  carry  from  the  room.   The  poor 
mother's   hopes  had  given  way  at  last. 
Hope  may  be  an  angel,  but  it  is  one  which 
carries  a  spear,  and  when  it  leaves  it  often 
kills. 

John  Lawrence's  heart  was  full  of  pity ; 
nevertheless  after  the  first  minute  —  once 
those  cries  of  agony  were  out  of  his  ears 
— his  thoughts  turned  with  the  precision 
of  a  magnet  to  a.  yet  more  pressing  pre- 
occupation.    How  was  jA^ feeling?    Was 
her  heart,  too,  torn  with  an  agony  which 
only  regard  for  others,  only  the  stoicism 
of  self-restraint,  prevented  her  showing  in 
the  same  fashion  ?    He  had  a  wild  desire 
to  rush   into  the  house  —  into  the  very 
chamber  of  death  —  to  take  her  by  the 
hand,  look  into  h*er  eyes,  assert  his  own 
claim  —  an  older,  better  claim,  he  felt, 
than  that  of  the  man  who  was  lying  dead 
upon  the  bed,  whose  ring  was  upon  her 
finger.     It  was  an  impossible  impulse,  he 
knew,  to  follow,  an   impossible  right  to 
claim.     He  must  be  patient ;  he  must  for- 
bear,  he    must  wait.    Wait  I     Torturing 
lesson  !  slowest  of  all  lessons  to  be  learnt, 
even  by  women  who  have  had  millenniums 
to  do.  It  in.    He  turned  away,  sick,  cold, 
aching  with  the  sense  of  his  own  impo- 
tence. 

Happily  there  were  other  things  to  do. 
After  tlie  long  inaction  every  one  sprang 
to  sudden  activity.    Italian  law  is  sharp 
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and  stem,  and  whatever  had  to  be  done 
must  be  done  at  once.  John  Lawrence 
and  young  Mordaunt  hurfied  away  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  A  messenger  was  sent 
to  Lucca  to  see  that  all  was  in  readiness. 
Finally  it  was  decided  that  they  should  go 
on  in  front,  so  as  to  smooth  the  way  as 
much  as  possible.  Mrs.  Gathers 's  condi- 
tion was  a  serious  embarrassment.  The 
poor  thing  passed  from  one  state  of  un- 
consciousness to  another,  the  intervals 
being  filled  with  plaints,  sobs,  and  wild 
appeals  to  her  son  to  come  to  her,  to 
speak  one  word,  only  one  little  word  to 
his  poor  mother;  she  wouldn't  detain  him 
—  indeed  she  wouldn't !  Her  mind,  worn 
by  the  prolonged  strain,  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  given  way  completely.  So  en- 
feebled was  it  that  the  doctor  seriously 
doubted  the  possibility  of  moving  her,  and 
suggested  her  being  left  where  she  was 
until  she  was  a  little  recovered.  She  was 
aware,  however,  that  her  son  was  being 
moved,  and,  that  being  the  case,  it  was 
impossible,  they  found,  to  persuade  her  to 
remain  behina,  indeed  there  seemed  a 
cruelty  in  the  bare  suggestion.  Fortu- 
nately, as  long  as  she  was  only  allowed  to 
go,  in  all  else  she  was  docility  itself.  Her 
natural  submissiveness  seemed  to  be  even 
increased  by  her  mental  weakness.  It  was 
as  if,  in  following  her  son  to  the  grave, 
she  felt  herself  still  under  his  direction, 
still  obeying  the  voice  which,  ever  since 
it  could  articulate,  had  been  to  her  as  the 
voice  of  Heaven.  In  the  train  she  sat  all 
day  gazing  at  a  spot  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  windows,  never  speaking:,  evidently 
seeing  and  heeding  nothing.  When  night 
came,  they  could  not  induce  her  to  lie 
down,  it  seemed  as  if  she  feared  to  inter- 
rupt her  journey  by  so  doing.  She  sat 
and  sat  unweariedly,  till  the  long  darkness 
wore  away,  and  the  sun  again  shone  piti- 
lessly upon  their  travel-worn  faces.  Paris  ; 
another  eye-wearying  stretch  of  daylight, 
followed  by  the  noise  and  jar  of  the  em- 
barkation; then  the  paler  sunshine,  the 
green  fields  speckled  with  that  universal 
smuttiness  which  to  all  newly  arrived  eyes 
seems  to  be  rapidly  overwhelming  the 
whole  of  England.  London,  a  blur  and  a 
rattle,  then  a  few  hours'  rest,  and  then  on 
and  on  again,  till  the  broad  fields  and  famil- 
iar red-brown  banks  of  Devonshire  were 
at  length  around  them. 

At  the  Redcombe  station  John  Law- 
rence met  the  party.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  seen  Lady  Eleanor  since  the  even- 
ing of  her  husband's  death,  and  he  had 
looked  forward  to  the  meeting  as  a  clue  to 
what  she  was  feeling.    Now  that  he  saw 
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ber,  however,  her  face  was  an  enigma.  It 
was  full  of  pain,  and  wan  as  the  face  of 
one  who  watchej^  still  beside  the  dead,  yet 
it  did  not  look  a^  if  she  had  been  crying, 
at  any  rate,  not  recently.  It  was  a  grief 
that  seemed  to  enclose  and  underlie  the 
personal  one ;  to  have  passed  through  the 
earlier  passionate,  convulsive  stage,  which 
fiehts  and  strufi^gles  and  cries  aloud  in  its 
misery,  and  toTiave  entered  into  the  sec- 
ondary one  —  the  stage  where  trouble  be- 
comes no  longer  an  invader,  but  an  abiding 
presence,  a  grim  house-guest,  the  sharer 
of  a  lifetime.  It  was  a  phase  which  he 
felt  —  and  resented  as  he  did  so  —  might 
remain  always,  might  remain  even  if  it 
came  to  be  overlaid  with  joy. 

She  hardly  spoke  to  him,  except  to 
utter  a  brief  word  of  thanks  for  the  care 
which  had  smoothed  their  journey.  All 
her  thoughts  seemed  to  be  concentrated 
upon  Mrs.  Gathers.  There  was  too,  as 
she  attended  to  her  wants,  the  same 
vaguely  penitential  expression,  the  same 
air  of  secret  remorse,  which  had  so  often 
exasperated  him  when  directed  towards 
her  husband.  He  turned  with  an  impulse 
of  impatience  to  Jan,  who  sprang  eagerly 
out  of  the  carriage  to  meet  her  fnena, 
and  whose  small  face,  with  its  aureole  of 
bleached  hair,  looked  as  satisfactorily 
self-possessed  and  unemotional  as  ever. 
Children  were,  after  all,  the  only  rational 
and  natural  creatures,  he  said  to  himself 
irritably.  Others  —  women  especially  — 
even  the  best  and  noblest,  were  apt  sooner 
or  later  to  take  on  a  pose.  It  might  be 
the  most  inevitable  ot  poses,  but  still  it 
was  one.  Their  circumstances  laid  hands 
upon  them,  and  twisted  them  insensibly. 
They  felt  what  they  conceived  they  oueht 
to  feel,  until  at  last  they  grew  to  oe  wnat 
thev  wished  in  the  nrst  instance  they 
really  were. 

It  was  an  unwonted  ebullition  of  impa- 
tience, a  breath  upon  the  mirror  of  his 
loyalty,  and  he  had  the  mce  to  feel  a 
little  ashamed  of  himself  the  next  minute. 
Did  he  seriously  expect,  that  with  her 
husband  not  a  week  dead,  not  yet  laid  in 
the  grave,  she  was  to  dress  herself  in 
smiles  to  meet  him?  Whether  she  were 
bleeding  inwardly  to  death,  or  whether 
peace,  the  white- winged,  was  already  be- 
ginning to  flutter  before  her  windows, 
outwardly  it  would  be  the  same.  Decency, 
self-respect  —  that  pity  which  was  the 
rock,  he  knew,  on  which  all  else  with  her 
rested  —  made  it  inevitable.  He  knew 
this,  of  course,  he  knew,  in  short,  that  he 
was  unreasonable,  but  has  that  ever  yet 
hindered  man  or  woman  from  being  so  r 
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On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  April,  1886, 
(Wednesday,  11  p.m.),  as  I  was  sitting  m 
the  garden  of  my  bungalow  at  Peshawer, 
gazine  at  the  stars  and  the  silver  moon,  etc 
etc.,  I  heard  my  Afghan  chaukidar^*  old 
Piro,  of  the  Kiiali  tribe,  muttering  in  a 
broken  voice  fragments  of  a  sons  that 
sounded  like  a  love-song.  I  asked  him  to 
repeat  the  song  to  me  ;  this  he  modestiy 
declined  to  do  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last 
he  gave  way,  and  began :  — 

My  love  is  gone  to  Dekhan,  and  has  left  me 

alone: 
I  have  gone  to  him  to  entreat  him. 
**  What  b  it  to  me  that  thou  shouldst  become 

a  Raja  at  Azrabad  ? "  t 
I  seized  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  garment  and 

said :  "  Look  at  me  1  " 

Here  old  Piro  stopped,  and  neither  for 
love  nor  for  money  could  I  prevail  upon 
him  to  go  on ;  his  repertoire  was  exhausted* 
But  my  interest  had  been  awakened,  and 
from  that  night  I  resolved  to  collect  what 
I  could  of  the  Afghan  popular  poetry. 
The  field  was  new  and  unexplored:  Ho- 
glish  people  in  India  care  little  for  Indian 
songs. 

I  had  gone  to  the  border  to  stady  the 
Afghan  language  and  literature,  but  I  had 
soon  to  recognize  thkt  the  so-called  Afghan 
literature  is  nardly  worth  the  trouble  of  a 
journey  from  Pans  to  Peshawer.     It  con- 
sists mainly  of  imitations  and  translations 
from  the  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Hindustani* 
For  a  time,  under  the  Moguls,  an  ori^nal 
and  free  spirit  permeated  those  imitations, 
and  Mirza  Ansari,  the  mystical  poet,  or 
Khushhal  Khan,  prince  of   the   Kbatak 
tribe,  would  be  accounted  a  true  poet  in 
any  nation  and  any  literature.    But  these 
are  rare  exceptions,  and  the  theolo^cal 
lucubrations  of  the  much-revered  Akhun 
Darveza,  that  narrow,  foul-mouthed,  ran- 
corous, and  truly  piou^  exponent  of  Af- 
ghan orthodoxy,  the  endless  rifacumeMH 
of  Hatim  Tai,  the  most  liberal  of  Arabs, 
of  Ali  Hamaa  and  the  companions  of  the 
Prophet,  or  the  ever-retold  edifying  story 
of  Joseph  and  Zuieikha,  all  seem  as  if  they 
had  been  written  or  copied  by  mediaeTal 
monks  or  unimaginative  children. 

The  popular,  unwritten  poetry,  thoag;h 

despised   and   ignored    by   the    reading 

i  classes,  is  of  quite  a  different  character* 

It  is  the  work  of  illiterate  poets  \^  but  it 


*  As  life  and  property  are  not  my  safe  at  Pe»h4' 
it  is  usual  to  keep  an  armed  watchman,  called 
dar. 

t  Hyderabad,  a  fayorite  placa  of  reaort  for 
adTCDturers  and  %oUUU»  tU/»rtmm» 
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represents  their  feelings ;  it  has  life  in  it 
—  the  life  of  the  people ;  it  is  simple,  be- 
cause the  natural  ran^e  of  ideas  of  an 
Afghan  is  simple  and  limited ;  it  is  true 
to  nature,  because  it  repfesents  those 
ideas  without  any  moral  bias  or  literary 
afterthought.  Sometimes,  therefore,  it  is 
powerful  and  beautiful,  because  it  renders 
simply  and  truly  powerful  passions  or 
beautiful  feelings. 

During  a  few  months*  stay  on  the  bor- 
der I  collected  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  songs*  of  every  description  — 
love -songs,  folklore,  hymns,  romantic 
songs,  and  political  ballads.  If  we  want 
to  know  what  an  Afghan  is,  let  us  put  all 
books  aside  and  receive  his  own  uncon- 
scious confession  from  the  lips  of  his 
favorite  poets.  The  confession,  I  am 
afraid,  would  not  be  much  to  their  honor 
on  the  whole,  but  it  will  be  the  more  sin- 
cere. This  is  the  value  of  the  wild,  un- 
premeditated accents  of  these  people ;  a 
poor  thing  it  is,  but  it  expresses  their  na- 
ture. 

I. 

THE  AFGHANS  AKD  THE  DUMS. 

The  Afghans  t  are  divided  into  three 
independent  groups :  — 

1.  The  Afghans  under  British  rule,  or 
what  we  mav  call  the  queen's  Afghans, 
who  inhabit  tne  border  districts  along  the 
Indus,  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Bannu,  Kohat, 
Peshawer,  and  Hazara.  They  were  con- 
quered in  1849,  with  the  Sikhs,  their  then 
masters. 

2.  The  Afghans  of  Afghanistan  proper, 
or  the  emir's  Afghans ;  the  only  part  of  the 
race  that  forms  something  like  an  organ- 
ized power. 

3.  The  Afghans  of  Yaghistan,  "the 
rebel  or  independent  country ; "  that  is  to 
say,  those  Afghans  who  do  not  belong 
either  to  the  British  raj  or  to  the  emir, 
but  live  in  the  native  national  anarchy  in 
the  western  basin  of  the  upper  Indus  — 
Svat,  Buner,  Panjkora,  Dher,  etc.  The 
Afghan  of  Yaghistan  is  the  true,  unso- 
phfsticated  Afghan. 

Our  songs  were  collected  in  the  British 
districts  of  Peshawer  and  Hazara,  but 
most  of  them  express,  nevertheless,  the 
general  views  of  the  Afghans  to  whatever 
part  the^  belong ;  for  though  there  is  no 
real  nationality  amongst  the  Afghans,  yet 
there  is  a  strongly  marked  national  char- 

*  To  be  published,  with  text,  translation,  and  com- 
mentary, in  the  Biblioth^ue  Orientale  of  the  French 
Aftiatic  Society. 

t  Afghan  is  their  Persian  name ;  their  Indian  name 
i«  PathaHi  their  national  name  Pttkhtun  or  PtuktuHm 


acter,  and  though  nothing  is  more  offen- 
sive to  an  Afghan  than:  another  Afghan, 
still  there  is  nothing  so  much  like  an 
Afghan  as  another.  Moreover,  many  of 
these  songs  come  from  Yaghistan,  or 
Afghanistan.  Songs  travel  quickly;  the 
thousands  of  powindas  that  every  year 
pass  twice  across  the  Suleiman  range, 
bringing  the  wealth  of  central  Asia  and 
carry inc;  back  the  wealth  of  India,  bring 
also  and  carry  back  all  the  treasures  of  the 
Affiphan  muse  on  both  sides  the  mountain  ; 
and  a  new  song  freshly  flown  at  Nau- 
shehra,  from  the  lips  ot  Mohammed  the 
oil-presser,  will  very  soon  be  heard  upon 
the  mountains  of  Buner,  or  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Helmend. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  poets :  the  sha-ir 
and  the  dum.  With  the  sha-ir  we  have 
nothing  to  do ;  he  is  the  literary  poet,  who 
can  read,  who  knows  Hafizand  Saadi,  who 
writes  Afghan  ghazals  on  the  Persian 
model,  who  has  composed  a  divan.  Every 
educated  man  is  a  sha-ir,  though,  if  he  be 
a  man  of  good  taste,  he  will  not  assume 
the  title ;  writing  ehazal  was  one  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  old  Afghan  chiefs. 
Hafiz  Rah  mat,  the  great  Rohula  captain, 
Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  tlje  Durani 
empire,  had  written  divans,  were  "divan 
people  "  —  ahli  divan,  as  the  expression 
runs.  The  sha-ir  may  be  a  clever  writer, 
he  may  be  a  fine  writer ;  but  he  has  noth- 
ing to  teach  us  about  his  people.  We 
may  safely  dismiss  him  witn  honor  and 
due  respect. 

The  dum  is  the  popular  singer  and  poet, 
for  he  combines  the  two  qualities,  like  our 
jongleur  of  the  Middlj  Ages.  The  dums 
form  a  caste ;  the  profession  is  hereditary. 
The  dum  is  despised  by  the  people  with 
literary  pretensions,  who  fly  into  a  passion 
when  one  of  these  ignorant  fellows,  flushed 
with  success,  dubs  himself  a  sha-ir.  He 
is  not  a  Pathan  by  race,  though  he  has 
been  Pathanized;  he  is  a  low  sort  of 
creature,  whom  the  khans  and  sardars 
treat  as  the  mediaeval  barons  might  have 
treated  the  itinerant  jongleur  —  despised, 
insulted,  honored,  liberallv  paid,  intensely 
popular  amongst  the  people. 

The  novice  dum  goes  to  a  celebrated 
dum,  who  is  a  master,  an  ustad;  he  be- 
comes his  disciple,  his  shagird.  The 
master  teaches  him  first  his  own  songs, 
then  the  songs  of  the  great  dums  of  the 
present  and  past  generations.  The  ustad 
takes  his  shagirds  with  him  to  the  festivi- 
ties to  which  he  has  been  asked,  private 
or  public,  profane  or  religious ;  he  takes 
them  to  the  hujra,  the  "  common  house  " 
or  town  hall  of  the  village,  where  idlers 
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and  travelling  guests  meet  every  night  to 
hear  the  news  that  is  going  round,  and 
listen  to  any  man  that  has  a  tale  to  tell  or 
a  song  to  sing.  The  ustad  pockets  half 
the  sum  given  by  the  host,  and  the  other 
half  is  divided  between  the  shagirds. 
When  a  shagird  feels  he  can  compose  for 
himself  and  is  able  to  achieve  a  reputa- 
tion, he  leaves  his  master  and  becomes 
himself  an  ustad.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
dums  generally  are  not  over-sensitive 
about  literary  honesty ;  plagiarism  is  rife 
among  them.  A  dum  will  readily  sing, 
as  his  own,  songs  of  the  dead  or  the  living. 
It  is  the  custom  that  poets  should  insert 
their  names  in  the  last  line  ;  you  have  only 
to  substitute  your  own  name  for  the  name 
of  the  real  author  or  of  the  former  plagia- 
rist ;  people  will  not  applaud  you  the  less, 
though  of  course  the  mjured  party  may 
retort  with  a  satire  or  a  stab.  A  good 
dum  may  die  a  rich  man ;  Mira  would 
hardly  open  his  mouth  anvwhere  under 
fifty  rupees.  He  was  an  illiterate  man; 
he  could  not  read,  but  he  knew  by  heart  a 
wonderful  number  of  sons^s,  and  could 
improvise.  You  would  ask  him  for  a  song 
in  a  certain  shade  of  feeling;  then  he 
would  go  out  with  his  men,  and  an  hour 
afterwards  thev  would  come  back  and 
sing  a  beautiful  chorus  on  the  rebab.  His 
song  of  "  Zakhm^ "  is  sung  wherever 
there  are  Afghans,  as  far  as  Rampor  in 
Rohilkhand,  and  Hyderabad  of  Dekhan, 
and  sets  them  a-dancing  as  soon  as  the 
first  notes  are  struck.  It  was  sung  at  the 
Ravul  Pindi  interview  as  the  national  song 
of  the  Afghans,  though  it  is  nothing  more 
—  or  rather,  nothing  less  —  than  a  love- 
song.  An  Irish  journalist  —  Mr.  Grattan 
Geary,  of  the  Bombay  Gazette  —  was 
struck  with  its  melody,  and  had  it  printed. 
It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  Afghan  song  that 
has  ever  been  published.* 

The  people  piouslv  inclined  object  to 
song,  among  the  Afghans  as  well  as  else- 
where ;  and  the  moUahs  inveigh  against 
the  dums.  There  is  only  one  occasion 
when  even  a  mollah  will  approve  of  the 
song  of  a  dum ;  it  is  when  the  Crusade, 
or,  as  the  Anglo-Indians  say,  the  Cres- 
centade,  has  been  proclaimed ;  then  is  the 
time  for  the  dum  to  rehabilitate  himself, 
as  he  sings  the  glories  of  the  sacred  war, 
the  bliss  reserved  to  the  ^hazij  the  roses 
that  grow  for  him  in  the  groves  above, 
and  the  black-eyed  houris  that  come  from 
heaven  and  give  the  dying  man  to  drink 
of  the  sherbet  of  martyrdom.    But  in  spite 

*  Two  songs  have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Thorbum 
in  his  book  on  Banna,  and  another  by  CoL  Raverty  in 
the  introduaion  to  bis  Afghan  grammar. 


of  the  roollahs,  the  dum  is  as  popular  in 
his  profane  as  in  his  semi-sacred  charac- 
ter. Song  is  a  passion  with  the  Afghans ; 
in  fact  one  of  the  few  noble  passions  with 
which  he  is  endowed.  Whenever  three 
Afghans  meet  together,  there  is  a  song 
between  them.  In  the  hujra,  during  the 
evening  conversation,  a  man  rises  up, 
seizes  a  rebab,  and  sings,  sings  on.  Per- 
haps he  is  under  prosecution  Tor  a  capital 
crime;  perhaps  to-morrow  he  will  be 
hunted  to  the  mountain,  sent  to  the  gal- 
lows ;  what  matters  ?  Every  event  of  pub- 
lic or  private  life  enters  song  at  once, 
and  the  dums  are  the  journalists  of  the 
Afghans.  I  fancy  the  dum  of  to-day  has 
preserved  for  us  faithfully  enough  a  pic- 
ture of  what  the  bard  was  with  the  Gauls. 

11. 

AFGHAN  HONOR. 

The  supreme  law  for  the  Afghan  is 
honor;  they  have  the  idea,  and  have  ai 
word  for  it:  nangi  Fukhtdna,  or  Afghan 
honor.  But  the  word  does  not  convey 
with  them  the  same  ideas  as  with  us,  and 
needs  explanation.  The  nangi  PukhtAna 
includes  a  number  of  laws,  of  which  the 
chief  are  nanavatai^  badal,  and  mailmas^ 
tai;  that  is  to  say,  law  of  asylum,  law  of 
revenge,  and  law  of  hospitality. 

"By  nanavatai^  or  *the  entering  in,' 
the  Pukhtun  is  expected,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own  life  and  property  if  necessary, 
to  shelter  and  protect  any  one  who  in  ex- 
tremity may  flee  to  his  threshold,  and  seek 
an  asylum  under  his  roof.***  As  soon 
as  you  have  crossed  the  threshold  of  an 
Afghan  you  are  sacred  to  him,  though  you 
were  his  deadly  foe,  and  he  will  give  up 
his  own  life  to  save  yours ;  as  soon  as  you 
are  out  he  resumes  his  natural  right  to 
take  your  life  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
fair  or  foul. 

You  know  of  the  dramatic  tale  by  Pros- 
per M^rim^e,  of  the  Corsican  father  shoot- 
ing his  own  child  because  he  has  sbowa 
to  the  gendarmes  the  room  where  an  out- 
law had  hidden  himself.  The  Afghans 
have  the  same  tale,  but  a  degree  higher  ia 
dramatic  horror,  because  here  it  is  Uieson 
that  does  justice  upon  his  father.  It  is 
the  tale  of  "  Adam  Khan  and  Durkhani," 
a  tale  that  has  been  popular  for  more  than 
a  century,  has  inspired,  and  still  inspires, 
many  poets  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  sub- 
jects that  every  poet  must  treat.  There 
are  of  course  an  infinite  number  of  ver- 
sions ;  I  give  here  the  one  that  was  sung 

•  H.  W.  Bellew,  Yusufzaia,  p.  lu. 
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to  me,  in  September  last  year,  at  Abbot- 
tabad,  by  the  poet  Burhan,  son  of  the  poet 
Nadir. 

Durkbani  was  in  love  with  Adam  Khan, 
and  they  had  pledged  their  faith  to  one 
another ;  but  Durkhani^s  father  had  prom- 
ised her  hand  to  the  hated  Payavai.  The 
lovers  determined  to  flee  together. 

They  left  by  night,  and  stopped  in  the  house 
of  Pirmamai.  Of  many  villages  Pirmamai 
was  the  lord. 

Pirmamai's  son,  Gujarkhan,  was  the  friend 
of  Adam  Khan :  they  had  in  days  before  ex- 
changed turbans  together. 

Gujarkhan's  renown  of  prowess  extended 
far  and  wide ;  there  was  no  man  in  Mandan 
who  was  a  match  for  him. 

Durkhani  said :  *'  Uncle  Pirmamai,  take  us 
under  your  guard ;  if  Payavai  carries  me  away, 
my  life  is  ruined.*'  * 

Pirmamai:  "Fear  not,  Durkhani  I  I  shall 
not  deliver  thee  without  struggle  unto  the 
hands  of  Payavai. 

"  I  have  a  hundred  horsemen,  covered  with 
cuirass,  all  men  of  war;  I  have  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  with  their  guns  ready. 

"  They  will  all  of  them  give  up  their  lives 
under  thy  eyes ;  he  shall  not  carry  thee  from 
me — what  dost  thou  fear?  '* 

Durkhani  said  to  Pirmamai :  "  Thou  art  the 
master;  I  have  entered  into  thy  courtyard; 
thou  art  my  father.*' 

Pirmamai  said :  "  Durkhani,  be  not  afraid. 
Between  thee  and  me  here  is  the  Lord  as  wit- 
ness.*' 

Pirmamai  took  a  solemn  oath,  and  Adam 
Khan  and  Durkhani  trusted  him. 

Payavai  pursues  them,  and  sends  be- 
fore him  a  messenger  to  Pirmamai.  The 
messenger  takes  his  seat  tranquilly  near 
Pirmamai,  and  says :  **  I  am  come  from 
Payavai.  He  says  to  you  :  *  Give  me  up 
Durkhani ;  here  are  six  hundred  rupees.' 
Pirmamai  tried  the  rupees,  and  treasured 
them  in  his  house,  and  was  one  in  heart 
with  Payavai. 

Adam  Khan  had  gone  to  a  hunting 
party ;  Pirmamai  sends  Gujarkhan  to  Ma- 
haban ;  Payavai  arrives ;  Pirmamai  enters 
the  room  of  Durkhani,  and  says :  **  Dur- 
khani, quick,  get  up ;  the  enemy  is  come  ; 
all  my  men  have  been  hanged."  *'  For 
pity's  sake,"  cries  Durkhani,  "give  me 
not  up.  The  Pukhtuns  keep  their  word ; 
they  are  under  the  law  of  honor."  "  You 
speak  in  vain,"  shouts  Pirmamai ;  "  Paya- 
vai is  too  useful  to  me.**  She  cries,  she 
struggles,  she  curses  him.  "The  roan 
without  honor  will  be  despised ;  that  word 
will  be  remembered  to  tne  day  of  resur- 
rection." 

Gujarkhan  was  coming  home  from  his  jour- 
ney :  the  skirts  of  his  turban  were  floating  from 
his  shoulders. 


A  man  told  him :  "  Gujarkhan,  thy  father 
has  given  up  Durkhani  to  Payavai:  Payavai 
has  carried  her  a  prisoner." 

Gujarkhan  cried  out:  "Where  is  my  fa- 
ther?   Tell  me :  fire  goes  out  of  my  body." 

Pirmamai  stood  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall ; 
he  himself  heard  these  words. 

Quickly  he  sprang  upon  his  horse  and  fled 
away ;  sweat  ran  down  from  his  forehead  out 
of  fear. 

Gujarkhan  galloped  upon  a  white  horse ;  he 
let  him  loose  behind  Pirmamai ;  he  let  the  two 
reins  lie  on  the  neck  of  the  horse. 

He  ran  ten  miles.  O  my  friends  1  the  spittle 
grew  dry  in  the  mouth  of  Pirmamai. 

Gujarkhan  reached  him  with  the  end  of  his 
lance,  and  Pirmamai *s  ribs  were  pierced 
through  from  side  to  side. 

Pirmamai  rolled  down  from  his  horse  to 
earth :  Pirmamai  cried,  and  entreated  Gujar- 
khan. 

Pirmamai  said:  "O  Gujarkhan  I  I  am  thy 
father :  the  deed  that  I  wrought  was  done  out 
of  sheer  madness." 

Gujarkhan  said:  "I  swear  it,  I  will  not 
spare  thee ;  thou  hast  covered  with  shame  gen- 
erations of  Pathans.** 

He  drew  out  his  Iranian  sword,  and  hewed 
him  down;  Pirmamai *s  bones  were  ground 
into  powder. 

Gujarkhan  galloped  back  on  his  white  horse, 
and  disappeared:  Pirmamai's  flesh  was  de- 
voured by  jackals. 

What  are  the  feelings  of  an  Afghan  lis- 
tening to  the  tale  of  horror?  The  poet 
himself,  like  the  chorus  of  antique  tragedy, 
gives  expression  to  the  verdict  of  public 
conscience  in  one  word,  without  appeaL 
Burhan  says :  "  Gujarkhan  has  done  a 
Pathan*s  deed." 

Badal,*  or  revenge,  is  the  soul  of 
Afghan  life.  All  the  history  of  Afghan- 
istan, both'  public  and  private,  is  one  con- 
tinued tale  of  vendetta.  However,  it 
chances  that  I  have  not  in  my  collection 
any  song  of  vendetta  illustrating  this  side 
of  Afghan  life  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  deserve  quotation.  Sui- 
fice  it  to  say  that  vendetta  is  with  the 
Afghans  what  it  is  with  the  Corsicans, 
the  Albanians,  all  primitive  mountaineers ; 
it  is  hereditary  and  not  to  be  prescribed. 

Even  on  British  territory  the  law  is 
powerless  against  the  badaf;  it  is  one  of 
the  crimes  for  which  no  witness  will  be 
found  to  speak  before  the  judge  in  ka» 
chehri.  There  is  hardly  an  Afghan  in  the 
mountain  who  has  not  a  foe  who  aims  at 
his  head,  and  at  whose  head  he  aims.     It 

*  Badalt  or  retaliation,  must  be  exacted  for  every 
and  the  slightest  personal  injury  or  insult,  or  for  dam- 
age to  property.  Where  the  avenger  takes  the  life  of 
his  victim  in  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  one  of  bis 
relatives,  it  ia  termed  kisAi.    (Bellew,  ioc,  cit.) 
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happens  not  seldom  that  an  Afghan  Sepoy 
from  Yaghistan  —  many  Afghans  from 
over  the  Dorder  enlist  in  the  native  con- 
tingent—  asks  for  leave  for  private  busi- 
ness; that  means  that  there  is  up  there 
some  \volf*s  head  which  he  has  to  take. 
There  is  a  story  of  an  Afghan  Sepoy,  who, 
having  not  joined  his  paltan  in  due  time, 
complained  bitterly  of  the  iniquity  of  his 
officer,  who  had  dismissed  him  from  ser- 
vice :  "  I  had  a  duty  of  badal  to  perform ; 
I  had  a  foe  to  kill.  The  scamp  absconded 
for  weeks ;  what  could  I  do  ? 

Mailmastai  is  a  virtue  of  a  less  stern 
character;  it  is  hospitality  in  the  widest 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  Afghan  is 
bound  to  feed  and  shelter  any  traveller 
who  knocks  at  his  door;  even  infidels 
have  a  claim  upon  his  hospitality.  The 
laws  of  mailmastai  are  binding  on  the 
commune  as  well  as  on  the  individual ;  the 
hujra  is  the  home  of  those  who  have  no 
home.  Even  in  British  districts  the  chief 
of  the  village,  the  malik  or  lambardar^ 
raises  a  special  revenue  —  the  tnalba^  or 
hospitality  tax  —  for  the  entertainment  of 
passing  travellers.  Whether  rich  or  poor, 
the  duty  is  the  same  for  all.  The  poor 
entertain  poorly,  the  rich  richly.  It  hap- 
pens not  seldom  that  they  run  into  debt, 
and  fall  a  prey  to  the  Hindu  money-lender, 
for  fear  they  should  deserve  the  name  of 
a  skUm^  a  miser — the  worst  insult  to  an 
Afehan,  especially  to  an  Afghan  of  high 
rank.  Old  Afzal  Khan,  of  Jamalgarhi,  of 
the  royal  family  of  the  Khataks,  will  be 
remembered  for  a  long  time  amongst  his 
people  because  he  was  a  shdm,  and  poet 
Mahmud  sang  a  cruel  song  of  him.  Here 
IS  his  story ;  it  is  the  old  story  of  the  end 
of  a  ereat  name. 

Aual  Khan  was  born  in  the  first  years 
of  this  century;  he  is  descended  in  airect 
line  from  the  prince  of  the  Khataks, 
Khushhal  Khan,  the  great  warrior  and 
great  poet,  who  for  years  in  his  mountains 
defied  Aurengzeb  and  the  Mogul  empire, 
and  "  who,  as  he  boasts,  was  the  first  to 
raise  his  standard  in  the  field  of  Afghan 
song,  and  subjugated  the  empire  of  words 
under  the  hoof  of  his  battle-steed."  About 
1830  his  cousin,  Khav&s  Khan,  received 
the  investiture  of  Akora  at  the  hands  of 
Runjet  Singh,  the  Sikh  suzerain  of  the 
now  British  Afghans ;  Afzal  Khan  stabbed 
him  with  his  own  hand  on  his  way  home 
from  Lahore.  He  rendered  service  dur- 
ing the  mutiny;  his  income  was  3,629 
rupees,  822  of  which  were  a  pension  from 
government  for  loyal  service.  Afzal  Khan 
was  a  rich  man ;  be  had  a  great  name  ;  he 


had  in  his  house  the  original  manuscripts 
of  Khushhal  Khan ;  he  had  his  enemies' 
blood  on  his  hand;  he  had  everythine 
necessary  to  deserve  him  the  esteem  of 
his  own  people ;  but  he  was  a  shdm,  and 
Mahmud  has  made  his  name  immortal  in 
a  satire.  This  satire  is  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue  between  pupil  and  master,  sba- 
gird  and  ustad : 

Pupil  :  At  Jamalgarhi  lives  Afzal  Khan. 

Master:  Tell  me  about  him.  He  boast- 
fully praises  himself  and  his  sons  every  mo- 
ment. 

Pupil  :  No  guest  is  welcome  to  him. 

Master:  May  God,  therefore,  bring  dis- 
tress upon  him  1 

Pupil:  Yes,  ever  invoke  a  curse  upon  a 
miser  1 

Master  :  He  is  evil-natured,  evil-tongued, 
evil-mannered ;  there  never  was,  never  will  be, 
a  miser  such  as  he. 

Pupil:  When  from  a  distance  he  sees  a 
guest  coming, 

Master  :  He  says  to  him :  "  Wherefore  do 
you  come?  "* 

Pupil:  He  kills  him  with  questions  from 
head  to  foot 

Master  :  He  has  no  fear,  no  respect  of  the 
Lord.  / 

Pupil  :  He  never  lets  a  guest  rest  on  a  bed 
in  the  hujra. 

Master  :  His  mouth  is  always  open  as  an 
empty  well. 

Pupil:  He  who  wUl  cut  him  into  pieces. 

Master  :  Will  be  a  Ghazi,  and  it  b  a  scamp 
he  will  kill. 

Pupil  :  He  has  no  teeth,  his  mouth  b  black 
as  an  oven. 

Master  :  Let  him  vanish  from  my  ejres ;  he 
sets  all  his  kith  and  kin  a-blushing. 

Pupil  :  There  will  never  be  such  a  shame- 
less fellow  as  Afzal  Khan. 

Mahmud  says :  I  wag  my  tongue  upon  him 
freely  in  the  bazaar. 

The  curse  of  the  poet  was  not  lost 
Last  year,  in  May,  I  saw  the  poor  old 
scamp,  in  chains,  pleading  for  his  life  be- 
fore the  sessions  jud^e  in  Kachehri.  He 
was  charged  with  traitorous  murder ;  bis 
two  sons  and  two  servants  were  with  him 
in  the  dock.  As  witnesses  were  speaking, 
the  fiv^  accused  men  did  not  cease  from 
muttering  prayers  and  telling  their  beads, 
in  order  to  make  the  depositions  harmless 
and  turn  the  heart  of  the  judge  in  their 
favor.  Afzal  Khan  was  acquitted,  but  one 
of  his  sons  and  one  of  his  servants  were 
sentenced  to  death.  When  I  left,  the  ap- 
peal was  pending  at  Lahore.  I  am  afraud 
by  this  time  the  grandson  of  Khushhal 
Khan  has  been  dangling  for  a  long  time; 
the  English  in  India  nave  a  foible  for 

*  A  question  never  to  be  asked  from  a  pwet  oatil  kla 
needs  have  been  attended  to. 
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hanging  big  people ;  it  sets  a  good  exam- 
ple. 

I  must  say  that  public  opinion  amongst 
the  natives  underwent  a  revulsion  in  favor 
of.  Afzal  Khan.  They  would  have  wel- 
comed with  pleasure  the  news  that  the 
old  shdm  had  been  stabbed  by  any  man 
of  his  kith  and  kin;  but  it  was  hard  to 
see  justice  dooe  upon  him  by  a  Firangi. 
Besides,  the  murdered  man  had  spoken 
sligbtiogly  of  Afzal  Kban*s  daughter-in- 
law.*  That  murder  was  the  only  fine  trait 
in  his  life,  the  redeeming  feature. 

ni. 

AFGHAN  HONOR. 

What  the  Affi;han  honor  »s,  we  know ; 
the  ballad  of  Muqarrab  Khan  will  teach 
us  what  it  is  not. 

Muqarrab  Khan  is  the  ideal  of  the  Af- 
ghan politician  in  Yaghistan.  He  was  the 
ch\ti  of  the  Khedu  Kheil,  an  important 
tribe,  divided  into  two  clans,  the  Bam 
Kheil  and  the  Osman  Kheil.  He  succeeded 
his  father  Fatteh  Khan,  in  1841,  at  Penjtar, 
and  helped  the  English  during  the  annex- 
ation of  Penjab.  He  took  refuge  with 
them  in  1857,  as  his  subjects  had  expelled 
him  on  account  of  his  tyranny.  He  lived 
along  time  at  Peshawer  on  an  allowance 
of  three  rupees  a  day.  Then  he  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Amazai  tribe, 
and  with  their  help  retook  Penitar  in 
1874.  His  enemies  submitted  ;  the  yir^a,^ 
composed  of  eighty  men,  came  to  receive 
him.  The  Goran  was  brought  for  them  to 
take  their  oath  upon  it.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment the  Amazais  broke  into  the  hall,  and 
all  the  Jirga  was  massacred.  After  many 
vicissitudes,  again  an  exile  and  a  con- 
queror, turn  by  turn,  he  came  once  more, 
two  years  a^o,  to  sit  a  refugee  at  the  hearth 
of  the  Enghsh.  The  commissioner,  Colo- 
nel Waterfield,  gave  him  a  plot  of  ground 
on  free  rent  "  The  old  man  is  so  old," 
said  the  commissioner  to  me,  *Uhat  it  will 
not  long  be  a  charge  upon  the  budget  of 
India." 

Here  is  the  tale  of  the  massacre,  as 
told  by  the  poet  Arsal :  — 

Firozl  said  to  the  Jirga:  "We  will  make 
peace  at  present  for  policy's  sake.  We  will 
send  away  the  Amazais,  the  Khan  will  remain 
alone,  and  then  he  will  hear  what  we  have  to 
say." 

*  "The  abme  or  alMider  of  a  man^a  female  relatione 
|e  ooly  to  be  wiped  out  in  the  blood  of  the  alaoderer, 
and  not  onfrequently  the  alandered  one,  whether  the 
calumny  be  deserved  or  not,  ia  murdered  to  begin  with." 
(Bellew,  Yusufzais,  p.  ai4.) 

t  The  Council  of  the  Eldera. 

t  The  chief  of  the  anti-Mnqamb  party. 


The  Jirga  made  peace;  but  a  thought  of 
treason  lay  in  the  heart  of  each  of  them ;  '*  We 
will  sack  Ghazikot. "  Ghazan  was  a  partisan 
of  the  Khan ;  he  informed  him  of  the  plot. 

Ghazan  informed  him  to  the  full  of  all  that 
was  ^oing  on;  he  told  him:  '*Put  not  thy 
trust  m  them ;  the  Jirga  has  decreed  thy  deatli. 
Slaughter  them  each  and  all,  that  thou  mayest 
have  no  longer  to  weary  thyself  concerning 
them  I" 

The  Jirga  and  the  Khan  met  together.  My 
support  is  in  the  merciful  Godl  With  them 
were  Ghulim  and  Sheik  Husein:  may  their 
face  be  black  before  the  Lord  I 

The  Khan  said : '  *  Firoz  I  Thou  committest 
treason  every  day.  Take  me  to  Pen j  tar  I  I, 
the  prince  of  this  land,  go  from  door  to  door 
as  a  beggar." 

Firoz  answered:  "Thou  art  our  Khan. 
Come,  make  no  havoc  amongst  us.  We  will 
bring  back  prosperity  to  thy  house.  We  will 
p;ive  thee  Penitar.  Between  us  and  thee  here 
IS  the  Goran." 

The  Khan  said  frankly:  "  You  take  oath  in 
my  hands  now,  and  yet  you  will  afterwards 
conspire  against  me.  You  will  betray  me 
when  my  army  is  dispersed." 

The  Jirga  answered :  "  Whv  should  we  play 
the  traitor  ?    Thou  art  our  Khan  forever. " 

The  two  chiefs  kissed  one  another,  they  sat 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  Jirga.  .  .  .  The 
Amazais  broke  in,  a  tumult  arises,  all  dis- 
perse. The  Khan  has  broken  his  promise, 
belied  his  own  word.  It  has  made  all  the 
world  deaf  and  blind. 

The  Khedu  Kheil  had  been  taken  unawares ; 
they  did  not  understand  what  was  being  done ; 
they  were  put  to  the  sword,  O  my  friend. 
TAis  was  written  in  their  destiny. 

With  the  help  of  the  Amazais,  the  Khan 
slaughtered  the  Khedu  Kheil.  There  was 
mercy  for  no  one ;  no  one  escaped.  Amongst 
the  victims  was  Maim,  who  was  the  ma/iA  of 
the  Mada  Kheil ;  he  was  cut  to  pieces  with 
the  Persian  swords. 

The  night  went  In  the  morning  the  news 
spread.  Some  were  indi^nant^  som<  were  glad. 
It  was  a  great  sorrow  with  the  Osman  Kheil ; 
their  time  has  passed  away. 

The  poet  does  not  precisely  approve  of 
Muqarrab ;  but  if  you  look  coldly  at  things, 
who  is  the  eood  Afghan  who  in  his  stead 
would  not  have  done  the  same  ?  In  the 
struggle  for  life,  a  man^s  word  is  only  a 
weapon,  and  an  oath  is  a  hunting-net  as 
good  as  any  other  or  better.  The  Jirga 
of  the  Khedu  Kheil  had  forgotten  that 
terrible  maxim  of  their  nation :  "  When 
thou  hast  reconciled  thyself  with  thy  foe, 
then  beware  of  him.** 

IV. 
THE  KLEPHT. 

The  Afghans  have  a  noble  maxim, 
worthy  of  any  Stoic :  "  If  thou  hast,  eat; 
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if  thou  hast  not,  die."*  Unfortunately 
they  do  not  live  up  to  it,  and  in  practice  it 
becomes :  *'  If  thou  hast,  eat ;  if  thou  hast 
not,  take.*'  The  ideal  of  a  man  is  to  live 
upon  his  neighbor.  The  Afridis  of  the 
Khaiber  Pass  lived  for  centuries  upon  the 
plunder  of  the  caravans,  till  the  British 

fovernment  enlisted  these  hereditary  rob- 
ers  as  regular  gendarmes,  and  com- 
pounded for  their  right  of  plunder  by  a 
regular  annuity.  The  Ghilzais,  who  are 
just  now  making  life  rather  uneasy  to  the 
emir,  proudly  interpret  their  name  as  **  son 
of  robber,"  and  live  according  to  the  ety- 
mology. When  a  child  is  bom,  his  mother 
bores  a  hole  through  the  mud  wall  of  the 
hut,  and  makes  it  pass  through,  saving: 
•*  Ghai  zai —  be  a  good  robber,  my  cnild." 
The  Kashmiris,  who  were  for  seventy 
years  under  the  Afghan  yoke,  have  de- 
scribed in  one  line  the  morals  of  those 
strictest  amone  Musulmans,  and  the  worst 
amongst  plunderers :  **  To  pray  is  piety 
{garz\  to  prey  is  duty  (fargy^ 

In  the  British  territory,  though  the  idea 
of  law  and  order  has  made  remarkable 
progress  and  people  who  formerly  were 
wont  to  settle  their  quarrels  according  to 
the  prescriptions  of  the  nangi  Pukhtdna, 
are  not  seldom  willing  to  have  them 
brought  to  Kachehri,  yet  the  klepht  is 
still  a  national  hero,  and  a  favorite  subject 
with  popular  poets.  One  died  three  or 
four  years  ago,  whose  name  is  still  on  the 
lips  of  all.  This  is  his  story  as  it  was  told 
to  me. 

Naim  Shah  was  bom  near  Cherat,  a 
military  station  in  the  Kbatak  Mountains. 
His  brother  was  insulted  by  the  Sikh  Phul 
Singh,  who  was  kotval^  or  chief  of  the  po- 
lice-station, at  Naushehra,  an  important 
cantonment  on  the  Kabul  River,  with  two 
regiments.  He  lodged  a  complaint  with 
the  British  commandant;  the  complaint 
was  discarded ;  then  he  applied  for  jus- 
tice to  his  brother.  Naim  Shah  wrote  to 
the  kotval,  saying :  "  You  have  harmed 
my  brother,  I  will  harm  you."  The  kot- 
val and  the  general  laughed ;  but  on  the 
same  night  Naim  Shah  broke  into  the 
town  with  a  hundred  men,  looted  it,  en- 
tered the  kotvali^  sat  as  a  judge,  had  time 
enough  to  have  one  of  his  enemies  sen- 
tenced and  shot.  The  noise  awakens  the 
commandant,  who  arrives  from  the  distant 
cantonment  just  in  time  to  see  him  fleeing 
down  the  river.  He  pursues  him  there 
for  hours  in  vain.  **  Nairn  Shah  was  not 
a  fish  to  hide  himself  in  the  river ; "  he  was 

*  ThorbiiRi,  BftODo. 


a  man  of  the  mountain,  and  was  already 
safe  in  his  Khatak  den,  while  they  were 
still  hunting  him  down  the  river. 

Once  upon  a  time  Naim  Shah  met  *'  the 
General  Sdb."  *  The  general  was  one  of 
his  great  admirers ;  he  said  to  him  : "  Will 
you  enter  my  service  ?  "  "  With  pleasure," 
was  the  answer ;  **  but  you  must  first  put 
to  death  the  kotval  of  Naushehra."  The 
general  objected  to  the  condition,  and  the 
negotiation  was  stopped ;  but  he  sent  him, 
as  a  token  of  esteem,  a  gun,  a  sword,  a 
pistol,  two  hundred  rupees,  and  a  milch 
cow.  Naim  Shah  was  touched  with  the 
proceedings  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his 
slaughtering  an  entire  picket  at  Chahkot ; 
he  retired  peacefully,  carrying  with  him 
some  twenty  Martini  guns  —  quite  a  for- 
tune for  a  poor  Afghan  robber. 

The  government  at  last  had  recourse  to 
th6  unfailing  method  ;  they  put  a  prize  of 
three  thousand  rupees  on  his  head.  Nairn 
Shah,  taken  by  surprise  while  asleep,  at 
Kohi,  was  wounded  to  death  before  he 
could  defend  hinself.  AH  the  poets 
mourned  his  death ;  here  is  one  of  their 
songs,  equal  to  any  of  the  klepht  songs  in 
Fauriel :  — 

They  fell  down  upon  him  unawares,  he  was 

captured ; 
Niim  Shih  was  the  falcon  of  the  black  moun- 
tains, he  was  the  man  of  the  great  heart. 

The  report  of  the  guns  burst  unexpectedly 

upon  Mm. 
It  was  the  hand  of  God  that  fired  the  guns, 

for  he  was  stronger  than  a  Nawab.     He 

opened  his  eyes  from  his  sleep,  and  this 

time  the  Tiger's  shot  missed. 
The  Tiger  spoke  in  this  manner :  '*  O  that  the 

fight  were  in  the  open  field  1     This  is  the 

regret  left  in  my  heart."    Death  had  taken 

him  to  Kohi :  who  could  help  him  ? 
Death  said :  "  Go  not  further :  here  is  the  place, 

under  this  vine.  *'    The  foes  came  upon  him 

from  above,  from  below;   they  were  men 

without  the  fear  of  God.    He  gave  up  the 

ffhost. 
What  Fate  has  written  cannot  be  altered: 

they  were  men  without  the  fear  of  God. 

May  curses  rain  upon  them  1 
As  he  had  still  breath  left  in  his  body,  the 

Thinad&r  t  came  by. 
The  Thdnadir  said  to  him:  "Tell  me,  why 

did  you  sleep  untimely  ?    So  did  the  guns 

devour  thee  from  afar." 
He  expounded  the  matter  to  the  Thinadir, 

and  breathed  his  last. 
He  expounded  all  the  matter  as  it  stood. 

They  took  him  to  the  kotiX  at  Peshawer. 

All  people  heard  the  news :  they  looked  at 

*  Sibf  the  popular  pronondatioa  for  Sihiha 
t  The  chief  ot  the  police  "rtatioo. 
%  Polke^utioD. 
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the  face  of  Niim  Sh4h :  *  all  the  people  of 
the  town  were  there. 

All  the  people  met  at  the  koti :  O  hero,  thy 
house  is  empty  I  No  hero  ever  will  appear 
who  is  like  unto  Niim  Shih.  The  Engriz 
Government  was  sorry  for  his  death,  t 

His  mother  came  out  of  the  housed  she  stood 
before  the  Engriz,  bareheaded.  I  am  sor- 
rowful for  it ;  black,  black  is  mv  grief  1 

Yasin  says :  they  heaped  the  earth  above  him. 

V. 
LOVE  AND  FAMILY  SONGS. 

Love-songs  are  plentiful  with  the  Af- 
ghans, though  whether  they  are  acquainted 
with  love  is  rather  doubtful.  Woman 
with  the  Afghans  is  a  purchasable  com- 
modity ;  she  is  not  wooed  and  won  with 
her  own  consent,  she  is  bought  from  her 
father.  The  average  price  of  a  young 
and  good-looking  gin  is  from  about  three 
to  five  hundred  rupees.  To  reform  the 
ideas  of  an  Afghan  upon  that  matter 
would  be  a  desperate  task.  When  Seid 
Ahmed,  the  great  Wahabi  leader,  the 
prophet,  leader,  and  king  of  the  Yusufzai 
Afghans,  tried  to  abolish  the  marriage  by 
sale,  his  power  fell  at  once,  he  had  to  flee 
for  his  life,  and  died  an  outlaw.  There  is 
no  sons  in  the  world  so  sad  and  dismal  as 
that  which  is  sung  to  the  bride  by  her 
friends.  They  come  to  congratulate  —  no, 
to  console  her,  like  Jephtbah's  daughter ; 
they  go  to  her,  sitting  in  a  comer,  and 
sing:  — 

You  remain  sitting  in  a  comer  and  cry  to  us. 

What  can  we  do  for  vou  ? 

Your  father  has  received  the  money. 

All  of  love  that  the  Afghan  knows  is 
jealousy.  All  crimes  are  said  to  have 
their  cause  in  one  of  the  three  2*s:  zar, 
MamtHf  or  zan  —  money,  earth,  or  woman  ; 
the  third  ;r  is  in  fact  the  most  frequent  of 
the  three  causes. 

The  Afghan  love-sone  is  artificial ;  the 
Afghan  poet  seems  to  have  been  at  the 
school  of  the  Minnesinger  or  the  trouba- 
dours. It  is  the  same  miivriru  which 
seems  almost  to  amuse  itself  with  its 
love  —  more  witty  than  passionate,  a  play 
of  imagination  more  than  a  cry  of  the 
heart.  Thejr  would  have  felt  with  Pe- 
trarch or  Heine,  siparva  Hat  componere 
fmngnis»  There  is  much  of  the  convenu 
and  of  the  poetical  commonplace  in  their 
songs,  as  there  is  in  tho^e  of  their  elder 

*  *'  NeqtMoot  ezpleri  corda  tueodai 

Os  bominia.*'  etc 
Bot  here  even  Hercules  feels  with  Cacos. 

I  01  course  they  would  have  liked  to  keep  him  aliTe 
lor  the  caliows. 

X  A  tning  which  en  A^sheo  woman  nerer  does. 


brothers  in  Europe.  You  will  hardly  find 
one  in  which  you  do  not  meet  the  clinking 
of  the  PiMvan  (the  ring  in  the  nose  of  the 
Afghan  beauty),  the  blinking  of  the  gold 
muhurs  dangling  from  her  hair,  the  radi- 
ance of  the  ereen  mole  in  her  cheek ;  and 
the  flames  of  separation,  and  the  begging 
of  the  beggar,  the  dervish  at  her  door, 
come  as  pil^im  of  love ;  and  the  sick- 
ness of  the  sick  waiting  for  health  at  her 
hand;  and  the  warbling  of  the  tuti^^ 
sighing  by  night  for  his  beloved  kharo 
bird.  Yet,  in  the  long  run,  one  finds  a 
charm  in  these  rather  affected  strains, 
though  not  the  direct,  straightforward, 
all-possessing  rapture  of  simple  and  sin- 
cere emotion.  It  is  diflicult  to  give  in  a 
translation  an  idea  of  that  charm,  as  it 
can  hardly  be  separated  from  the  simple, 
monotonous  tune  ever  recurring,  as  well 
as  from  the  rich  and  high-sounding  rhyme 
for  which  the  Afghan  poet  has  the  in- 
stinct of  a  modern  Parnassian.  The  most 
popular  love-songs  are  those  of  Mira  of 
Peshawer,  Tavakkul  of  Jelalabad,  and 
Mohammed  Taila,  of  Naushehra.  Here  is 
the  world-known  "  Zakhm^  "  of  Mira :  — 

1.  I  am  sitting  in  sorrow,  wounded  with  the 

stab  of  separation,  low  low  I 
,  She  carried  back  my  heart  in  her  talons, 
when  she  came  to<lay,  my  bird  kharo,  low 
low  I 

2.  I  am  ever  struggling,  I  am  red  with  my 

blood,  I  am  your  dervish. 
My  life  is  a  pang.     My  love  is  my  doctor ; 

I  am  waiting  for  the  remedy,  low  low  1 
J.  She  has  a  pomegranate  on  her  breast,  she 

has  sugar  on  her  lips,  she  has  pearls  for 

her  teeth : 
All  this  she  has,  my  beloved  one;  I  am 

wounded  in  my  heart,  and  therefore  I  am 

a  beggar  that  cries,  low  low  I 

4.  It  is  due  that  I  should  be  your  servant; 

have  a  thought  for  me,  my  soul,  ever  and 
ever. 
Evening  and  morning  I  lie  at  thy  door ;  I 
am  the  first  of  thy  lovers,  low  low  I 

5.  Mira  is  thy  slave,  his  saidm  is  on  thee ;  thy 

tresses  are  his  net,  thy  place  is  Paradise ; 
put  in  thy  cage  thy  slanderer. 

6.  He  who  says  a  ghazal  and  says  it  on  the 

tune  of  another  man,  he  can  call  himself 
a  thief  at  every  ghazal  he  says.  —  This 
word  of  mine  is  truth. 

I  shall  give  only  one  other  ghazal,  which 
derives  a  particular  interest  from  the  per- 
sonality of  its  author,  as  well  as  from  a 
touch  of  reverie  and  quaint  lunacy,  rarely 
met  in  Afghan  poetry.  As  I  visited  the 
prison  of  Abbottabad,  in  company  with 

*  The  tuti  is  the  Indian  parrot ;  he  is  supposed  to  be 
in  love  wiih  the  maima  bird,  which  the  Afghans  called 
Maro* 
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the  assistant  commissioner  Mr.  P.,  I  saw 
there  a  man  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
several  months*  imprisonment  for  break- 
ing a  Hindu^s  leg  in  a  drunken  brawl. 
The  man  was  not  quite  sane ;  he  told  Mr. 
P.  that  he  was  not  what  he  was  supposed 
to  be ;  that  he  was  a  king,  and  ought  to  be 
put  on  the  gadu  His  name  was  Moham- 
madji.  Next  day  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
from  a  native  tnat  Mohammad ji  was  a 
poet,  an  itinerant  poet  from  Pakli,  who 
more  than  once  had  been  in  trouble  with 
justice,  for  he  was  rather  a  disorderly  sort 
of  poet.  Here  is  a  ballad,  written  by  the 
prisoner,  which  is  quite  a  little  master- 

Eiece,  "  in  a  sensuous,  elementary  way  — 
alf  Baudelaire,  half  Song  of  Solomon :  *' — 

Last  night  I  strolled  through  the  bazar  of  the 
black  locks;  I  foraged,  like  a  bee,  in  the 
bazar  of  the  black  locks.* 

Last  night  I  strolled  through  the  grove  of  the 
black  locks ;  I  foraged,  like  a  bee,  through 
the  sweetness  of  the  pomegranate. 

I  bit  my  teeth  into  the  virgin  chin  of  my  love ; 
then  I  breathed  up  the  smell  of  the  garland 
from  the  neck  of  my  Queen,  from  her  black 
locks. 

Last  night  I  strolled  in  the  bazar  of  the  black 
locks ;  I  foraged  .  .  . 

You  have  breathed  up  the  smell  of  my  ga(^ 
land,  O  mv  friend,  and  therefore  you  are 
drunken  with  it ;  you  fell  asleep,  like  Bahrim 
on  the  bed  of  Sarasia.t  Then  thereafter, 
there  is  one  who  will  take  your  life,  because 
you  have  played  the  thief  upon  my  cheeks. 
He  is  so  an^ry  with  you,  the  chaukidar  of 
the  black  locks. 

Last  night  .  .  . 

Is  he  so  angry  with  me,  my  little  one  ?    God 

will  keep  me,  will  he  not? 
Stretch  out,  as  a  staff,  |  thy  long  black  locks, 

wilt  thou  not  ? 
Give  me  up  thy  white  face,  satiate  me  like  the 

Tuti,  wilt  thou  not  ? 
For  once  let  me  loose  through  the  granary  of 

the  black  locks. 
Last  night  .  .  . 

I  shall  let  you,  my  friend,  into  the  garden  of 

the  white  breast 
But  after  that  you  will  rebel  from  me  and  go 

scornfully  away. 
And  yet  when  I  show  my  white  face  the  light 

of  the  lamp  vanishes. 
O  Lordl  give  me  the  beauty  of  the  black 

locks. 
Last  night  .  .  • 

The  Lord  gave  thee  the  peerless  beauty.  Look 
upon  me,  my  enchanting  one  1  I  am  thy 
servant. 

*  Sec  Baiidelairttk  !•*  Cberelore  (Let  Fleurs  du  Mai, 
sriv.)- 
t  An  allusion  to  a  popular  tale  of  Bahtim  Shihsida. 
X  To  protect  me. 


Yesterday,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  I  sent  to  thee 
the  messenger.  The  snake  bit  me  to  the 
heart,  the  snake  of  thy  black  locks. 

Last  night  •  .  . 

I  will  charm  the  snake  with  my  breath ;  my 

little  one,  I  am  a  charmer. 
But  I,  poor  wretch,  I  am  slandered  in  thine 

honor. 
Come,  let  uf  quit  Pakli,  I  hold  the  wicked 

man  *  in  horror. 
I  give  to  thee  full  power  over  the  black  locks. 

MoHAMMADji  has  full  power  over  the  poets 

in  Pakli. 
He  raises  the  tribute,  he  is  one  of  the  Emirs 

of  Delhi. 
He  rules  his  kingdom,  he  governs  it  with  the 

black  locks. 
Last  night  I  strolled  through  the  bazar  of  the 

black  locks ;  I  foraged,  like  a  bee,  through 

the  bazar  of  the  black  locks. 

Poor  Mohammadji,  as  you  may  see  from 
the  last  stanza,  was  already  seized  with 
the  mania  of  grandeurs  before  he  entered 
the  prison  at  Abbottabad,  though  he 
dreamed  as  yet  only  of  poetical  royalty. 
If  these  lines  ever,  reach  Penjab,  and  find 
there  any  friend  of  poetry  amongst  the 
powers  that  be,  may  I  be  allowed  to  rec* 
ommend  to  their  merciful  aid  the  poor 
poet  of  Pakli,  a  being  doubly  sacred,  a 
poet  and  a  divana^\  and  one  who  thus 
doubly  needs  both  mercy  for  his  faults 
and  help  through  life. 

There  is  a  poetical  gtnn  peculiar  to 
Afghan  poetry:  it  is  the  misra.X  The 
misra  is  a  distique^  that  expresses  one 
idea,  one  feeling,  and  is  a  complete  poem 
by  itself.  Poets,  in  poetical  assauis^  vie 
with  one  another  in  quoting  or  improvis- 
ing misras.  They  refer  generally  to  love 
and  love  afiEairs,  and  some  are  exquisitely 
simple:  — 

My  love  does  not  accept  the  flower  from  my 
nand ;  I  will  send  her  the  stars  of  Heaven 

Thy  ima^e  appears  to  me  In  my  dreams,  I 
awake  m  the  night  and  cry  till  the  morning. 

I  told  him.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  separ»> 
tion,  and  my  friend  burst  into  laughter  till 
he  grew  green. 

When  the  perfume  of  thy  locks  comes  to  me, 
it  is  the  morning  that  comes  to  me,  and  I 
blossom  like  the  rose. 

O  letter,  blessed  be  thy  fate  I  Thou  art  gon^ 
to  see  my  beloved. 

*  Herboabaad. 

t  A  lunatic. 

X  A  friend  pointt  to  the  remarkable  mraDaritT  of  tb« 
A^hao  mitra  with  the  tUrmiU  in  the  popular  podre 
of  Italy. 
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My  honor  and  m^r  name,  my  life  and  my 
wealth  —  I  will  give  everythmg  for  the  eyea 
of  my  beloved. 

Strike  my  head,  plunder  my  goods,  but  let 
me  see  the  eyes  of  the  one  1  love,  and  I  will 
give  my  blood.  * 

Red  are  thy  lips,  white  are  thy  teeth,  so  that 
at  thy  sight  the  angels  of  heaven  are  con- 
founaed. 

—  Red  are  my  lips,  white  are  my  teeth ;  they 
are  thine.  To  the  others  the  dust  of  the 
earth  1 

O  my  soul  1  at  last  thou  wilt  become  dust ; 
for  I  have  seen  the  eyes  of  my  friend,  and 
they  were  friendly  no  more. 

Were  there  a  narrow  passage  to  the  dark 
niche  in  the  grave,  I  should  go  and  offer 
flowers  to  my  love. 

O  master  builder  I  his  grave  was  too  well 
made ;  and  my  friend  will  stay  as  long  as 
time  lasts. 

Of  the  inner  family  life  popular  song  is 
rather  reticent  Of  the.  brutality  of  man, 
the  slavery  of  woman,  the  harsh  voice,  the 
insult,  the  strokes,  the  whipping  at  the 
post,  the  fits  of  mad  jealousy  without  love, 
It  has  nothing  to  say.  Women,  however, 
have  also  their  poetry  and  their  poets,  the 
duman  ;  but  that  poetry  goes  hardly  out 
of  the  walls  of  the  harem.  I  wa»  fortu- 
nate enoueh  to  gather  some  fragments  of 
It,  though  less  than  I  should  have  liked. 
A  child  is  a  child  even  to  an  Afghan 
mother :  — 

Your  two  large  eyes  are  like  the  stars  of 

heaven : 
Your  white  face  is  like  the  throne  of  Shah 

Jahan: 
Your  two  tender  delicate  arms  are  like  blades 

of  Iran : 
And  your  slender  body  is  like  the  standard  of 

Solomon. 
My  life  for  you  1    Do  not  cry  I 

0  Lordl  give  me  a  son  who  says,  "Papa! 

papa  I  " 
Let  his  mother  wash  him  in  milk  1 
I>et  her  rub  him  with  butter  I 
They  will  call  him  to  the  mosc^ue. 
The  Molla  will  teach  him  reading, 
And  the  students  will  kiss  him. 

Dear,  dear  child  1  a  flower  in  your  hat  I 
It  shines  like  a  sprig  of  gold  I 

The  following  is  a  nursery  rhyme  which 

1  believe  is  unparalleled  in  the  whole  of 
the  nursery  literature ;  it  is  history  as  well 
as  a  lullaby. 

In  the  time  of  the  Sikh  domination,  I 
am  told,  a  Sikh  carried  away  by  force  a 


Yusufzai  girl,  and  took  her  to  Lahore. 
Her  brothers  went  in  search  of  her,  and 
found  at  last,  after  a  year,  the  place  where 
she  lived  She  had  a  child  by  the  Sikh. 
She  recognized  them  from  the  window, 
put  the  child  in  the  cradle,  and  while  her 
Dusband  was  drunk  asleep,  she  rocked  the 
child  with  a  lullaby  in  which  she  informed 
her  brothers  of  all  they  had  to  do.  The 
Sikhs  are  gone,  but  the  lullaby  is  still 
sung : — 

Swings  swings  Manguiai!^  Come  not,  ye  rob- 
bers. Come  not  by  the  lower  side :  come 
by  the  upper  side,  sweet  and  low. 

Svnngt  svriftgy  nangutail  There  are  two  dogs 
inside ;  I  have  tied  them  with  rims. 

Swings  rwing,  nangutail  There  is  a  little 
basket  inside,  full  with  sovereigns. 

Swings  swings  nangutail  There  Is  a  heart 
asleep ;  come  quickly  therefore. 

Swing,  JToing,  nangutail  If  he  becomes  aware 
of  you,  there  will  be  no  salvation  in  your 
distress. 

Swing,  swing,  nangutail  The  infidel  is  a 
drunkard,  he  does  not  perceive  the  noise. 

Sttn'ng,  swing,  nangutail 

But  every  life  must  end  with  voceros. 

During  the  a^ony  all  the  family  sur- 
round the  dying,  and  repeat  the  sacred 
formula,  Asnhadu  :  **  I  bear  witness  that 
Allah  is  God,  and  there  is  no  other  God. 
I  bear  witness  that  Mohammed  is  his  ser- 
vant and  apostle."  Thus  the  dying  soul 
is  kept  in  the  remembrance  of  God,  and 
brought  to  repeat  the  Ashhadu,  and  dies 
in  confessing  God,  and  is  saved.  In  the 
moment  when  his  soul  goes,  an  angel 
comes,  and  converses  with  him,  questions 
him,  and,  recognizing  a  good  Mussulman, 
says:  "Thy  faith  is  perfect."  Then  the 
men  leave  tne  room ;  the  women  sit  around 
the  dyine  bed;  the  daughter,  sister,  or 
wife  of  tne  deceased,  standing  before  the 
dead,  repeats  the  vocero  for  an  hour,  and 
at  each  time  the  chorus  of  women  answer 
with  a  long,  piercing  lamentation,  that 
thrills  through  the  hearts  of  the  men  in 
the  courtyard,  and  creates  the  due  sorrow. 

Here  are  some  of  the  voceros ;  a  mere 
translation  cannot  of  course  render  the 
effect  of  those  simple  plaints,  which  de- 
rive most  of  their  power  from  the  accent 
and  the  mere  physical  display  of  emotion. 

For  a  father :  — 

Alas  I  alas  I  my  father! 
I  shall  see  you  no  more  on  the  road. 
The  world  has  become  desolate  to  you  for- 
ever. 

For  a  mother :  — 

•  Znnrniaii  beroMonettt  in  Englitlk 
t  Her  nasbaQd. 
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0  my  mother  1  the  rose-hued, 
You  kept  me  so  tenderly, 

1  shed  for  you  tears  of  blood. 

For  a  husband  :  — 

You  were  the  lord  of  my  life : 
Then  to  me  a  king  was  a  beggar: 
This  was  the  time  when  I  was  a  queen. 

For  a  daughter :  — 

O  my  daughter  I  so  much  caressed, 
Whom  I  had  kept  so  tenderly, 
Now  you  have  deserted  me, 
This  world  is  the  place  of  sorrow. 

VI. 

AFGHAN    POLITICS  —  THE    AMBELA    CAM- 
PAIGN—  THE  AFGHAN  WAR. 

About  the  romantic  and  religious  lit- 
erature of  the  Afghans  there  is  too  little 
or  too  much  to  say.  I  come  at  once  to  a 
subject  of  more  particular  interest :  What 
is  the  echo  of  political  events  in  the  popu- 
lar literature? 

The  history  of  Afghanistan  could  be 
traced  in  son^s  from  our  days  back  to 
the  days  6f  Anmed  Shah,  the  founder  of 
the  Durani  empire ;  even  further,  to  the 
time  of  Akbar.  Not  all  those  songs  are 
contemporarv  with  the  events,  but  they 
embody  at  least  an  old  tradition,  and 
sometimes,  through  the  happy  habit  of 
plagiarism,  are  authentic  relics  of  the  past. 
The  wars  with  the  Sikhs,  the  quarrels  of 
the  Barukzai  Sardars,  the  crusade,  mira- 
cles and  death  of  Seid  Ahmed,  have  aM 
left  poetical  records,  still  preserved  in  the 
memory  of  the  older  poets  of  the  day  and 
soon  to  be  buried  with  them.  I  leave 
these  older  songs  of  mere  antiquarian  in- 
terest and  come  to  the  question  of  actual 
interest :  What  have  the  poets  of  the  more 
recent  period  to  tell  the  people  in  the 
British  districts,  Afghanistan  and  Yaghis- 
tan  ?  or  better,  What  do  these  people  ex- 
pect their  poets  to  tell  them  about  their 
masters,  allies,  and  foes,  the  Engriz? 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  one-sidedness 
of  the  English,  that  neither  Kaye,  the 
author  of  that  otherwise  beautiful  and 
thorough  history  of  the  first  Afghan  war, 
nor  Mr.  Hensman,  of  the  Pioneer^  the  re- 
porter of  the  last  Afghan  war,  seems  to 
nave  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
all-powerful  influence  of  popular  poetry  in 
either  case.  'Imagine  a  German  writing  a 
history  of  the  French  Revolution  without 
mentioning  the  **  Marseillaise."  Songs, 
moreover,  with  sinking,  non-writing  peo- 
ple, are  the  only  reliable  documents  which 
remain  to  prove  their  true  feeling.  Mo- 
hammed Hayat,    the   assistant  political 


agent  in  Cabul  during  the  last  war,  who 
knows  the  Affi;hans  well,  was  not  mistaken 
when  he  ascribed  the  rising  of  the  Afghans 
in  1839  to  the  preaching  ol  the  mollas  and 
the  songs  of  the  poets.  What  the  roolla 
preaches  the  poet  sinews;  and  when  the 
molla  has  preached  andthe  poet  sung,  the 
turn  of  speech  goes  soon  to  the  gun. 

I  could  unfortunately  procure  no  songs 
of  the  first  war ;  I  must  pass  at  once  to 
the  most  popular  cycle  of  historical  bal- 
lads now  in  existence  —  the  cycle  of  the 
Ambela  campaign.  That  campaign,  not 
much  known  to  the  general  English  read- 
er, I  suppose,  is  not  yet  forgotten  on  the 
Punjab  border,  and  has  left  amongst  the 
Afghans  more  vivid  recollections  thaa 
even  the  last  war,  though  more  than  twen- 
ty-five vears  have  elapsed  since  then. 

In  1824,  as  the  Sikn  infidels  were  hold- 
ing the  Punjab,  a  Seid  from  Barelli,  Seid 
Ahmed,  preached  a  return  to  the  primitive 
purity  of  Islam;  he  established  himself 
amon^t  the  tribes  of  Yaghistan  with  a 
small  oand  of  devoted  men  from  Hindus- 
tan, and  on  the  2pth  of  December,  1826^ 
preached  the  sacred  war,  and  the  coo- 
quest  of  the  infidels  from  the  Sikhs  to  the 
Chinese.  After  wonderful  successes,  he 
perished  in  an  encounter  with  the  Sikhs. 
But  the  colonv  of  *'  Hindustani  fanatics,*' 
as  thev  are  called,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  remained  there,  receiving  re- 
cruits, arms,  and  money  from  their  broth- 
ers in  Bengal,  ever  ready  to  fight  the 
good  battle.  In  1849  the  British  took  the 
place  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  hatred  of  the 
Hindustanis  as  well  as  in  the  empire  of 
Punjab.  From  1850  to  1857  they  had  to 
sena  sixteen  expeditions  against  the  rebel 
camp  at  Si  tana,  whence  plundering  raids 
were  continually  directed  across  the  bor- 
der. In  1863,  after  new  outrages,  it  was 
decided  that  an  expedition  should  be  seat 
to  expel  them  from  their  den,  and  on  the 
19th  of  October  a  well-equipped  force  of 
seven  thousand  men  entered  the  then  un- 
known Ambela  Pass,  under  the  orders  of 
General  Chamberlain. 

The  Ambela  Pass  turns  round  the  inex- 
pugnable Massif  of  Si  tana,  but  it  belones 
to  neutral  tribes.  Chamberlain  thought 
it  inopportune  to  inform  them  of  his  plans» 
lest -the  Hindustanis  should  have  time  to 
prepare  for  resistance ;  he  hoped  he  could 
reach  Sitana  in  a  day  or  two,  bum  it  down, 
and  then  retire  at  once  into  British  terri- 
tory. The  Afghans  did  not  view  things 
in  that  light ;  when  thev  saw  seven  thou- 
sand men,  with  four  thousand  mules  of 
baggage,  draw  near  the  pass  they  took 
fear;  they  believed  their  owa  u'~ 
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dence  was  in  dan^r,  and  blocked  the 
road.  Chamberlain  was  obliged  to  stop ; 
four  days  later,  the  twelve  thousand  fight- 
ing men  of  Buner  took  the  gun;  and 
the  sahib  of  Svat,  the  highest  religious 
authority  of  Indian  Islam,  though  a  bitter 
foe  to  Seid  Ahmed's  doctrine  and  party, 
which  to  him  smacked  of  Wahabism,  pro- 
claimed the  sacred  war.  For  two  months 
all  Yaghistan  came  pouring  upon  the  pass ; 
and  in  spite  of  repeated  reinforcements, 
Chamberlain  remained  for  weeks  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pass  without  advancing  a 
step;  the  En^ish  historians  speak  of  a 
point  that  was  taken,  lost,  and  retaken 
three  dajrs  together;  it  is  known  still 
amongst  the  Afghans  by  the  name  of 
Katalgarhy  the  Castie  of  Slaughter.  The 
Afghans  charged  the  gunners  with  sticks, 
and  stopped  with  their  mantles  the  mouths 
of  the  guns.  British  pluck  and  diplomacy 
at  last  exhausted  the  constancy  of  the 
allies ;  jealousy  crept  in ;  the  coalition 
melted  like  snow ;  "  double  rupees  "  has- 
tened the  decomposition ;  and  at  last  the 
Jirga  of  the  Bunerv^ds  volunteered  to  guide 
the  British  army  to  the  Hindustani  camp. 
Chamberlain,  with  his  new,  unexpected 
allies,  went  to  Sitana,  burnt  the  camp,  and 
came  back  through  the  fatal  pass  without 
firing  a  gun.  But  he  had  left  at  the  en- 
trance one-tenth  of  his  army. 

That  campaign  ended  officially  in  a 
success — not  a  very  decisive  one,  since 
the  Hindustanis  are  still  at  the  door,  wait- 
ing for  the  time ;  but  to  the  Afghans  it  was 
a  victory  of  the  Afghans  and  Islam,  and 
they  sang  triumphant  songs,  of  wild  and 
epic  eloauence,  which  after  twenty-five 
years  stiil  fill  the  echoes  of  the  mountain : 

On  the  top  ot  KataJgarh  the  Firangts  came 
to  long  grief:  there  were  cries  of  terror. 
Night  came  upon  them :  when  they  saw  the 
Gluzis,  despair  fell  upon  them. 

On  the  top  of  Katalgarh  the  Flrangis  had 
collected  their  troops ;  from  afar  the  Buner- 
▼als  pounced  upon  them  like  falcons ;  I  was 
astounded  with  their  rush. 

The  youths  wore  red  girdles  and  two-col- 
ored buckles ;  cries  rose  from  every  side ; 
rifle  bullets  rained  like  rain. 

Rifie  bullets  rained  as  fine  rain.  The  Dep- 
uty said  to  the  Commissioner  :  "  They  have 
with  them  a  powerful  Fakir,*  against  whom 
there  is  no  fighting. "  The  regiments  of  the 
White  t  cried  aloud,  on  account  of  the  Pir :  * 
"  When  shall  we  be  delivered?  Thev  storm 
our  ramparts;  we  cannot  stop  the  Chazis; 
the  sword  leaves  no  trace  upon  them.** 

O  Master!  I  say  unto  thee:  "Blessed  be 

*  The  sahib  of  Srii. 

t  The  Gaurd^  or  British  troops ;  the  nativo  contin- 
gent  are  called  Kdldf  the  black. 


thy  native  place,  the  sacred  land  of  Buner 
and  Svat  1  '^ 

The  General  cried  out:  "  I  have  no  breath 
left  in  m^  body.  O  disaster  I  My  array  is 
cut  to  pieces.  I  shall  not  endeavor  again. 
Where  is  the  use?  In  vain  have  I  tried  to 
reduce  Svat." 

.  O  Lord  I  make  there  a  carian  *  out  of  that 
recreant  from  Lahore :  he  will  be  thrown  back 
and  broken.  Some  fled  away  on  all-fours: 
the  Ghazis  butcher  the  others,  they  will  not 
reach  Chimla. 

They  plunge  into  the  thickets,  but  they  will 
not  be  saved  for  all  that,  the  ruffians,  the 
snakes.  They  do  not  dare  to  face  the  Ghazis 
in  the  fight ;  the  Ghazis  have  made  them  flee 
along  the  valley.  Islam  has  made  a  great 
feast  upon  them. 

For  six  months  t  the  Firangis  have  fought 
on  the  banks  of  Surkavi ;  they  have  perished 
wholesale.  From  the  top  of  a  high  rock  the 
Master  has  pronounced  the  Ukbir^  for  he  is 
the  butcher  that  slaughters  them. 

To  realize  all  the  frantic  eloquence  of 
the  last  line,  one  must  remember  that 
every  head  of  cattle  that  is  slaughtered  is 
supposed  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  Allah,  and  is 
maoe  sacred  to  him  with  the  tekbir — 
Allah  rkbar  f*  God  is  great  '> 

The  old  fakir,  the  sahib  of  Svat,  was 
the  ideal  centre  of  the  struggle.  It  was 
said  that  he  had  come  riding  on  a  horse 
at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  horsemen. 
As  he  roost  prudently  kept  at  safe  dis- 
tance from  gunshot,  they  said  that  he  had 
the  gift  of  making  himself  unseen :  — 

The  shadow  of  the  hero's  gown  overshad- 
ows the  Ghazis. 

Flee  away,  O  Firanns  1  if  you  want  to  save 
your  life.  The  Sahib  comes  riding  and  the 
Akuzais  follow.  In  the  Ambela  ravines  lie 
the  White  with  their  red  girdles  and  their 
dishevelled  hair. 

The  mercy  of  the  Lord  was  on  the  Babaji,| 
for  he  threw  back  the  Firangis  as  far  as  Cal- 
cutta! 

Unfortunately  traitors  have  crept 
amongst  the  Ghazis  :  — 

Through  the  intercession  of  the  Prophet 
and  Master,  accept  this  prayer  of  mine  :  make 
lame  in  both  feet  whoever  makes  war  upon 
me,  throw  illness  on  his  family,  call  calamity 
upon  him. 

Let  Zaid  Ullah  Khan,§  of  Da^ar,  tremble 
before  Dagar,  O  Lord.  It  is  well  known  in 
Dagar  that  Zaid  Ullah's  name  is  Nihang.^^ 

As  the  Ghazis  had  met,  he  went  in  the  dead 
of  night  and  made  it  known  to  the  Firangis. 

*  A  murdar.    The  infidel  dies  a  cmrion  ;  the  faith- 
ful one  dies  a  sAdkui,  a  martyr, 
t  In  fact,  for  two  months. 

iThe  father,  the  sahib. 
One  of  the  first  who  deserted. 
A  crocodile ;  a  hypocrite. 
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He  told  James :  •  "  To-day  thy  life  is  in  great 
danger." 

James  answered :  "  Zaid  Ullah,  I  will  heap 
thee  with  favors.  Thou  shalt  have  from  me 
in  perpetuity  fivepence  a  day." 

The  last  Afghan  war  produced  also  a 
plentiful  crop  of  son^s,  though  I  do  not 
nnd  any  in  my  collection  that  can  compete 
with  the  savage  eloquence  of  the  Ambela 
songs.  They  breathe  hate  and  scorn 
enough,  but  hardly  anything  better.  Here 
are  fragments  that  may  give  an  idea  of 
the  general  tone :  -^ 

The  Firangi  set  out  in  a  rage ;  he  wants  to 
wage  battle ;  he  has  collected  an  army.  But 
Havist  has  received  their  money,  and  he 
serves  loyally  the  Ensriz. 

Hav&s  let  himself  be  bought;  he  Is  not 
ashamed  of  his  bad  renown.  Before  the  Lord 
his  forehead  is  black.  He  told  Kamnari :  "  I 
shall  serve  thee  loyally." 

HavJb  is  a  traitor ;  he  nourishes  treason's 
self  in  his  veins.  Great  is  the  glory  of  the 
Ghazis.  Glory  to  the  Ghazis  I  who  have  sol- 
idlv  seized  the  sword. 

The  La/t  bas  spread  rupees  with  full 
hands ;  the  Ghazis  cried  with  shame.  He  has 
filled  with  them  the  Afridis,  who  feed  on  the 
flesh  of  the  dead. 

The  Mohmands  are  numerous,  like  dust; 
the  Ghazis  have  hurried  forward  with  forced 
marches  and  I  have  sung. 

But  there  were  no  chiefs,  no  munitions. 
Had  they  been  all  of  one  accord,  had  they  all 
met  on  one  point,  had  they  camped  at  Bash 
Balag,  the  Firangis  would  not  have  taken  Lal- 
pura. 

But  some  went  over  to  the  worship  of  the 
recreant ;  they  received  money  from  him,  they 
became  the  foes  of  the  Prophet. 

For  five  farthings  they  denied  Islam ;  their 
forehead  is  already  black  for  the  day  of  doom. 

Whoever  is  a  Mussulman,  whoever  is  of 
good  faith  in  Islam,  goes  to  the  sacred  war, 
gives  up  life  and  goods  for  the  law  of  the  Holy 
Frophet,  and  is  not  afraid  of  the  impious. 

The  murder  of  Cavagnari  —  or,  as  they 
pronounce  it,  Kamnari  —  is  often  alluded 
to,  generally  as  a  fine  feat  of  Islam.  The 
current  native  report  is,  that  an  Afghan 
regiment  came  to  ask  their  arrears  of  pay 
from  the  new  emir,  Yaqub  Khao,  who 
directed  them  to  Cavagnari,  as  being  the 
real  master  in  Cabul.  They  were  sent 
back  by  Cavagnari  to  the  emir,  and  again 
by  the  emir  to  Cavagnari,  who orderedhis 
men  to  fire  at  them,  though  they  were 
disarmed ;  then  all  the  city  rose,  and  the 
massacre  followed. 


*  The  deputy  oommusioner. 
t  The  maiik  of  the  Afridis,  who  opemd  tht  Khaibtr 
PaM  for  the  English. 
I  La/f  Lord ;  the  coraiaander-an-ehieL 


Mohammed  Yaqub  Khan  was  the  son  of 
the  Emir ;  he  was  not  a  child  —  he  was  great, 
clever,  and  learned. 

He  called  for  Kamnari ;  he  gave  him  Bala 
Hissar ;  *  Kamnari  stayed  there  for  a  few 
days. 

A  band  of  ardt/f  came  to  the  castle  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  to  Yaqub :  "  Our  pay  has  been 
left  near  vour  father,  t  we  are  in  urgent  need 
of  it "  Y  aqub  cursed  them  with  anger.  Thev 
went  to  Kamnari,  the  Infidel.  TheArue  Ghazi, 
it  is  with  the  sword  he  fills  his  hunger. 

There  was  a  tumult;  the  Firangis  were 
slaughtered  in  Cabul ;  the  Emir  did  not  know 
ofk. 

The  Emir  was  angry;  he  called  for  the  sol- 
diers ;  the  soldiers  said :  "  The  massacre  was 
done  by  Mohammed  Jan  Khan." 

Mohammed  Jan  Khan  said :  '*  I  confess  it; 
I  have  killed  that  madman  with  my  own  hand. 
I  cut  his  throat ;  my  knife  grew  blunt " 

The  news  came  to  Company.  §  He  flew 
into  a  passion,  and  said:  '*  Lat  Rapat,{|  go  at 
once." 

Rapat  went  through  the  Kumm  valley 
towards  Cabul.  May  God  save  us  from  that 
reptile  I 

Kapat,  like  a  reptile,  entered  the  heart  of 
YaouD  Khan ;  Yaqub  left  Cabul. 

Mohammed  Yaqub,  to  save  his  life,  went  to 
Rapat,  turning  his  back  to  Islam. 

He  made  Yaqub  a  prisoner,  he  sent  him 
down  to  the  plain.  Hindustan  became  his 
country,  and  he  forgot  his  native  place.  Was 
he  drunk  with  wine  or  drunk  with  blang  ?  t 
no  one  knows. 

But  the  Ghazi  Mohammed  Jan  Khan  col- 
lected the  Ghazis.  He  went  into  the  open 
field  and  pursued  Rapat  Rapat  was  lost  and 
all  amazed,  and  he  said  to  Mohammed  Jan : 
**  You  are  my  lord,  I  am  your  slave." 

This  Mohammed  Jan,  whom  the  poet 
most  gratuitously,  I  am  sriad  to  say,  cred* 
its  with  the  murder  of  Cava^ari,  was  a 
home-born  servant  of  Yaqub  Khan,**  and 
he  was  with  the  emir's  brother,  Ayub,  the 
sword  of  the  nation,  as  the  old  moUa  of 
Ghazni,  Mushki  Alam,  was  its  voice  and 
soul. 

Mohammed  Jan  was  the  leader,  and  so  was 
the  Sihibzadi  Mushki  Alam.  Company  had 
to  mourn  on  that  account. 

Whoever  has  courage  to  fight  face  to  face^ 
let  him  slaughter  that  ruffian.Tt 

Mohammed  Jan  Khan  stretched  out  the 
hand  against  Rapat ;  he  uncovered  the  locks 
of  his  head. II    May  God  give  him  victory  I 

•  The  fortress  in  Cibul. 

t  A  rtUl,  a  comiptioo  of  the  Encliah  orderly. 

X  Shir  All,  the  former  emir,  overthrown  by  the  u^ 
glish. 

§  John  Company  has  surrived  himself  in  A^|gbnn»- 
tan. 

I  Lat  RapaU  Lord  Robert  (Sir  Frederick  RobcrtB)^ 

Y  KhAnaMddd  ghmlAm, 

**  When  he  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  Lat 

tt  "  That  ruffian  '*  is  Company. 

tl  A  great  insult  to  a  Hindu. 
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They  had  many  battles  in  Cabul  —  battles 
to  the  death  —  with  gun  and  sword. 

When  he  had  driven  them  from  Cabul,  he 
marched  on  Ghazni ;  he  fought  a  great  battle. 
There  were  white  men,  there  were  black  men, 
but  he  made  them  all  blood-red. 

Ayub  Khan  and  Mohammed  Khan  en- 
camped both  of  them  in  the  field ;  they  kissed 
one  another  in  the  battle. 

Mohammed  Jan  fought  to  the  last. 
However,  when  all  was  over  and  Abdul- 
rahman  was  on  the  throne,  he  announced 
his  readiness  to  submit  and  recognize 
the  new  emir.  But  Abdulrahman  trusts 
more  to  the  dead  than  to  the  living.  Mo- 
hammed, enticed  by  the  unworthv  son  of 
the  sahib  of  Svat,  Miyan  Gul  Kalan,  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  emir,  who  had  him 
put  to  death.  But  one  day,  as  the  emir 
was  riding  through  the  bazar  of  Jelalabadt 
he  heard  these  lines :  — 

The  Ghazi  Mohammed  Jan  Khan,  martyr, 
has  passed  from  this  world.  The  Emir  had 
him  put  to  death.     He  was  taken  by  treason. 

Since  Emir  Abdulrahman  sits  on  the  throne 
at  Cabul,  man  has  lost  his  faith  in  man. 

The  emir,  stung  to  the  quick,  alighted 
from  his  elephant  and  did  not  disdain  to 

?o  to  the  poet  and  apologize  before  him. 
wonder  what  sort  of  songs  are  ringing 
now  in  the  bazars  of  Ghazni  and  Candanar. 
I  shall  conclude  with  a  Persian  song 
that  was  sung  at  Cabul  in  the  time  when 
General  Roberts  was  besieged  in  his  camp 
at  Shirkhan ;  many  of  its  lines  have  again 
an  interest  of  actuality.  To  understand 
them  one  must  remembler  that  Ayub  Khan, 
who  is  now  again  to  the  front,  and  has  just 
left  his  prison  at  Teheran  to  try  his  chance. 
Is  the  brother  of  the  late  emir  Yaqub, 
now  a  prisoner  in  India  at  Dehra  Dun; 
that  little  Musa  Khan  is  the  son  of  Yaqub, 
and  was  proclaimed  emir  in  his  place  by 
Ayub  and  Mohammed  Jan.  If  Abdulrah- 
man falls,  Musa  will  reign  under  the 
regency  of  Ayub.  He  has  been  for  years 
the  hope  of  the  Ghazis,  and  popular  le- 
gend is  already  busy  about  him.  People 
from  the  exile  court  at  Teheran,  who  come 
to  Peshawer,  tell  in  the  bazar  that  he  is 
alwavs  repeating  to  his  uncle  :  **  Uncle,  let 
ns  declare  war  on  the  English ;  either 
they  will  kill  me  or  I  will  deliver  my 
father." 

Yaqub  Khan  is  the  man  of  Right,  Come,  boy, 

and  get  the  grapes  1  * 
Musa  Khan  is  the  £mir  of  the  Afghans,  Come, 

boy  .  •  . 

*  Balleu.    The  boj  it  General  Roberts. 


Abdul  Rahman  is  the  child  of  the  Russians,* 

Come,  boy  .  .  . 
Cabul  has  become  Hindustan,!  Come,  boy .  .  . 
Shame  will  be  the  lot  of  our  wives,  |  Come, 

boy  .  .  . 
But  there  is  still  one  great  battle  to  be  fought, 

Come,  boy  .  .  . 
The  signal  will  come  from  Iran,  Come,  boy .  • . 
The  plain  is  all  red  with  flowers,  §  Come, 

boy  .  .  . 
The  red  roses  are  the  blood   of  martyrs, 

Come,  boy  .  .  . 
Double  rupees  fly  about  on  every  side.  Come, 

boy  .  .  . 
Herat  belongs  to  Teheran,  Come,  boy  ...  I) 

Is  Herat  again  the  proposed  price  of 
Persian  assistance?  Will  the  next  Af- 
ghan frontier  commission  have  to  draw 
the  Perso- Afghan  line  east  of  Herat? 

I  must  say  here  that  not  all  the  political 
sones  of  the  Afghans  evince  such  feelines 
of  desperate  aversion.  Though  in  the 
songs  from  Afghanistan  and  Yaghistan 
there  is  no  love  lost  on  the  British,  the 
songs  from  the  British  districts  are  often 
in  a  rather  different  spirit.  Mahmud,  the 
author  of  the  scathing  satire  on  Afzul 
Khan,  quoted  above,  is  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  British  raj,  and  has  written 
a  ballad  on  the  justice  ot  the  English  :  — 

The  Sihibs  have  the  same  law  both  for  the 
weak  and  for  the  strong.  They  practise  to 
perfection  justice  and  equity,  and  make  no 
di£Eerence  in  a  lawsuit  between  the  strong  and 
the  weak.        , 

The  man  of  honor  they  treat  with  honor 
and  they  shield  not  the  thief,  the  scamp,  the 
gamester.  They  wield  royalty  as  it  becomes 
kings,  and  take  tribute  from  Kajahs  and  Na- 
babs« 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  loyal  po- 
etry of  the  Afghans  has  not  the  same  go 
ana  swine  as  that  which  is  not  loyal.  They 
are  at  their  best  in  satire,  which,  however, 
can  be  lo^al  too.  What  indictment  of  the 
dilapidations  in  the  commissariat  could 
be  shorter  and  sharper  than  these  lineS| 
written  after  the  last  Afghan  war  ?  — 

*  He  is  no  longer  so. 

t  A  British  province. 

X  English  morality  is  supposed  to  be  in  Afghanistan 
what  French  morality  is  supposed  to  be  in  England. 
The  rising  of  1839  is  ascribed  by  native  tradition  to  an 
''English  lord'*  having  debauched  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  firtt  Afghan  chiefs,  Abdullah  Achakzai.^  Abdullah 
killed  them  with  his  own  hand,  and  called  his  people  to 
revenge.  An  prJrg  du  jour  tU  moratiti  by  General 
Roberts  recommends  the  soldiers  to  avoid  the  indiscre- 
tions committed  during  the  first  occupation  of  Cabul,  in 
order  to  remove  the  prejudice  of  past  years,  and  **  cause 
the  British  name  to  be  as  highly  respected  in  Afghan- 
istan as  it  is  throughout  the  civilized  world"  (H.  Hene- 
man,  The  Afghan  War  of  1870-80,  p.  68). 

§  Grown  out  of  the  blood  of  martyrs. 

I  This  song  was  published  in  the  Civil  and  Miiiiarv 
GazetU  of  Lahore  as  an  **  Afghan  Nursery  Rhyme" 
(April  15,  1880). 
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Everybody  has  bought  the  tatoos*  of  the 
Commissariat;  for  four  anrtasX  the  camels 
of  the  Commissariat. 

In  fine  dress,  boots  on  their  feet,  a  cane  in 
hand,  strut  about  the  munskis  %  of  the  Com- 
missariat. 

Their  fathers  and  grandfathers  did  not  know 
what  an  ass  is,  and  here  they  are  driving  in 
tarn  tamy%  the  rich  men  of  the  Commissariat. 

It  is  time  to  conclude.  The  reader  may 
already  have  drawn  his  conclusion  for 
himself.  The  songs,  on  the  whole,  con- 
firm, by  the  Afghans'  own  confession,  the 
rather  unfavorable  estimate  which  has 
been  suggested  by  their  history  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  A  strong  race,  nothing  like 
the  mild  Hindoo  —  of  a  strong  but  mixed 
metal ;  a  sense  of  honor  that  can  do  with- 
out truth ;  the  half-conventional  virtues  of 
the  savage ;  real  love  ignored ;  the  respect 
of  the  weak  a  weakness.  A  sense  of 
religion  that  teaches  no  charity,  no  self- 
control,  no  self-improvement,  and  is  best 
gratified  in  the  damnation  of  alien  creeds. 
As  to  the  intellectual  side,  no  high  imagi- 
nation, a  limited  ran^e  of  ideas,  but  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  highest  of  all 
gifts  —  one  which  eflEete  Europe  has  lost 
—  simplicity  and  directness  of  expres- 
sion. Politically,  none  of  the  virtues  that 
make  a  nation,  the  dan  and  the  family 
divided  against  themselves,  and  the  word 
cousin  [I  meaning  "  deadly  foe ;  "  the  for- 
eigner hardly  worse  hatea  than  the  coun- 
tryman, and  played  off  against  him.  The 
Englishman  hated  as  an  infidel,  despised 
as  unreliable  and  immoral;^  in  the  im- 
pending struggle  for  the  empire  of  Asia 
no  help  to  be  hoped  except  for  ca^i,  no 
promise  to  be  trusted  except  on  bill  of 
exchange  ;  in  fact,  no  permanent  and  sin- 
cere support  to  be  expected,  because  the 
fields  for  loot  lie  across  the  Indus,  not 
across  the  Oxus.  It  must  be  said,  in  fair- 
ness to  the  tribes,  that  sixty  years  ago 
Christians  could  travel  safely  tnough  Af- 
ghanistan, that  the  present  desperate  feel- 
ings were  created  in  1838  by  the  wanton 
aggression  of  Lord  Auckland,  the  Liberal, 
and  that,  while  they  were  slowly  dying 
out,**  they  were  revived  ten  years  ago  by 
Lord  Lytton,  the  Conservative,  too  in- 
tensely, perhaps,  for  any  hope  to  be  left 
of  stemming  again  the  current  of  hatred 
and  distrust.    It  may  be  added  however, 


X  Clerks. 

%  A  light  open  carriage. 


•  Tai90^  a  poo7« 

t  Five  pence. 

R   Tarbur 

if  This,  of  coarse,  applies  chiefly  to  the  Abhans  of 
AfKhaaistan  and  Vaghistan.  Those  of  the  British  di^ 
tricts  know  more  of  the  British  and  know  better. 

••  During  the  Mutinvthe  British  Empire  was  saved 
by  the  neutrality  of  Afghanistan  and  the  active  support 
of  the  Afghan  districts* 


as  a  reassuring  symptom  of  a  negative 
kind,  that  the  name  of  Russia  is  not  yet 
on  the  lips  of  the  singing  politicians  of 
Afghanistan,  and  that  the  **  Divine  Fig- 
ure from  the  North  "  is  not  yet  looming 
on  the  horizon  of  their  hopes. 

James  Darmesteter. 


From  The  National  Revienti 
RICHARD    JEFFERIES,    AND    THE    OPEN 

AIR. 

It  is  a  curious  contradiction  that  while 
the  public  never  appreciated  the  works  of 
Richard  Jefferies  when  he  lived,  and  we 
are  confronted  again  by  the  melancholy 
spectacle  —  a  spectacle  unfortunately  £si- 
miliar  to  the  experience  of  literature  and 
art  —  of  a  man  of  genius  dying  in  poverty 
and  distress,  his  death  has  awakened  our 
intellectual  sense  and  gratitude  for  the 
CTeat  part  which  Richard  Jeff eries  has  per* 
formed  in  expressing  the  many  subtle  and 
exquisite  pleasures  which,  to  tne  pure  and 
simple-minded  lovers  of  nature,  are  ever 
around  and  among  us. 

The  poetry  of  country  life  and  of  the 
simple  and  purer  natures  of  the  country 
poor  has  been  expressed  in  painting  by 
the  French  artist  Millet.  With  him,  as 
with  Richard  Jefferies,  the  genius  of  his 
work  was  never  fully  appreciated  during 
his  life.  He  died,  not  in  poverty,  but  cer- 
tainly a  poor  and  neglected  artist  It  is 
the  sympathy  of  after  years  that  has  real- 
ized the  genius  of  his  work,  and  the  almost 
sublime  pathos  which  speaks  to  us  in  his 
picture  of  the  "  Angelus."  I  do  not  know 
why  work  like  that  of  Jefferies  or  of  Mil- 
let, its  counterpart  in  painting,  should 
have  excited  so  little  enthusiasm  during 
the  lifetime  of  its  authors.  Experience  at 
least  teaches  us  that,  when  first-rate  work 
of  this  kind  has  been  done,  posterity  has 
accorded  it  almost  a  fancy  i^ue.  1  ven- 
ture to  express  a  hope  that  this  may  be 
so  in  regard  to  Richard  JefiEeries. 

As  I  am  writing  there  lies  on  my  library 
table  Izaac  Walton's  own  copy  of  the 
"  Reliquiae  Wottonians." 

Blest  silent  groves,  O  may  ye  be 
Forever  mirth's  best  nursery. 

May  pure  contents 

Forever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  rocks,  these  moun- 
tains, 
And  peace   still   slumber  by  these  purling 

fountains 
Which  we  may  every  year 
Find  when  we  come  a-fishing  here* 
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Yes,  it  was  probably  amid  the  sunny 
meadows  of  May  and  June,  when  the 
streams  are  fresh  and  full  of  insect  life, 
that  the  sweet  and  dignified  intercourse  of 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  and  Izaac  Walton  first 
ripened  into  friendship. 

There  is  hardly  a  book  which  to-day 
fetches  more  money  at  a  sale  or  in  a  book- 
seller's catalogue  —  if  happily  it  is  still  to 
be  found  there  —  than  an  original  edition 
of  Walton's  works.    Years  have,  perhaps, 
given  a  mellowness  and  additional  charm 
to  the  "  Compleat  Angler ;  "  but  the  mo- 
tive of  its  interest  and  delights  is  im- 
planted deep  in  an  Englishman's  nature. 
The  excitement  of  sport  spent  amid  the 
incomparable  charms  of  English  scenery 
and  English  sunshine  is  as  delicious  to- 
day as  in  the  days  of  Merry  England. 
Richard  Jefferies  had  just  the  same  love 
of  sport,  and  sport  enjoyed  in  the  open 
air,  as  a  medium  for  the  study  of  nature 
and  natural  life  as  had    Izaac  Walton. 
Can  anything  be  more  delightful  than  his 
humorous  sketches  of,  and  initiation  into, 
the  craft  and  mysteries  of  poaching?    In 
the  "  Amateur  l^oacher  **  he  tells  us  that 
game  is  started  more  by  scent  than  by 
sight,  and  mentions  how  the  breath  and 
odor  of  sheep  or  cows  have  enabled  him 
to  approach  rabbits  or  pheasants  feeding. 
Again,  if  we  turn  to  a  delightful  book  — 
one  of  his  later  ones,  called  '*  Red  Deer," 
which  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  known  as 
"The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,"  or  "Wild 
Life  in  a  Southern  County  **  —  he  gives  us 
a  most  picturesque  and  truthful  descrip- 
tion of  the  wild  sport  of  stag-hunting  amid 
those  glorious  wildernesses  of  oak  coppice 
and  heather  which  compose  "red  deer 
land.'» 

Nor  has  Richard  Jefferies  failed  to  real- 
ize the  charm  of  character  which  beldno^s 
to  those  who  live  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country.    "  Men,"  he  says,  "  are  not  so 
sharply  defined  in  isolation  as  in  localities 
nearer  civilization;    tbev  do    not  stand 
aloof  in  villa  seclusion  close  by,  and  yet 
divided  for  a  lifetime.     Here,  they  ac- 
knowledge each  other's  existence ;  they 
approach  and  lend  a  helping  hand  in  stress 
ot  work.     The  common  bond  of  sport  has 
much  to  do  in  preserving  this  spirit.    Ev- 
ery one  takes  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
deer,  and  in  sport  generally ;  it  is  a  topic 
certain  to  come  up,  and  thus  a  community 
of  feeling  causes  a  pleasantness  of  man- 
ner.   With  the  red  deer  of  the  old-world 
time  of  England,  survive  courtesy  and 
hospitality  and  the  old  world  friendliness." 
There  is  in  Richard  Jefferies  as  there  is 
in  Izaac  Walton  a  spirit  of  warm  and  affec- 
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tionate  good-fellowship.  Nature  and  life 
are  not  to  him  a  scientific  study  whereof 
to  evolve  systems  or  creeds.  "  I  will  not," 
says  Richard  Jefferies,  "permit  myself  to 
be  taken  captive  by  observing  physical 
phenomena,  as  many  evidently  are.  The 
intense  concentration  of  the  mind  on  me- 
chanical effects  appears  often  to  render  it 
incapable  of  perceiving  anj'thing  that  is 
not  mechanical,  or  of  supposing  that  action 
can  occur  in  other  than  set  ways.  I  do  not 
think  that  because  crystals  are  precipitated 
with  fixed  angles,  therefore  the  whole  uni- 
verse is  necessarily  mechanical.  I  think 
there  are  things  exempt  from  mechanical 
rules.  The  restriction  of  thought  to  purely 
mechanical  grooves  blocks  progress  in  the 
same  way  as  the  restrictions  of  mediaeval 
superstition.  Let  the  mind  think,  dream, 
imagine,  let  it  have  perfect  freedom.  To 
shut  out  the  soul  is  to  put  us  back  more 
than  twelve  thousand  years."  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  an  accomplished 
sportsman  in  practice,  but  he  would  have 
sympathized  with  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who, 
Izaac  Walton  tells  us,  never  forgot  his 
pleasure  in  angling,  which  he  would  call 
"  his  idle  time,  not  idly  spent."  To  Jef- 
feries the  study  of  human  nature  was  an 
innate  and  passionate  pleasure,  vivid  and 
keen  to  every  sense  he  possessed.  It  is 
curious  to  note  also  how  the  activity  of 
this  natural  sense  excites  the  larger  feel- 
ings of  human  kindness,  and  seems,  as  it 
were,  to  take  the  place  of  that  mental  ac- 
tivity which  finds  its  vent  in  many  minds 
in  controversies  concerning  our  place  in 
the  world  which  is  beyond  the  senses. 
As  a  rule,  the  students  of  nature —  Izaac 
Walton,  Evelyn,  of  later  times  Frank 
Buckiand  —  seem  to  have  relished  life  ex- 
ceedingly. Evelyn  was  one  of  the  first  to 
flavor  English  society  and  English  country 
life  with  a  taste  for  woods  and  gardens. 
Custom  and  superstition  have,  2as!  in 
his  case  neglected  the  expressed  wishes 
of  a  man  whose  heart  and  life  were  in  the 
temples  not  made  by  human  hands,  for  in 
the  fourth  book  of  his  "Sylva"  Evelyn 
discourses  on  the  sacredness  of  standing 
groves,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that,  as 
our  Saviour's  sepulchre  was  in  a  garden, 
so  tombs  in  fields,  mountains,  highways, 
and  gardens  are  preferable  to  the  proudest 
mausoleums;  and  he  adds:  "The  late 
elegant  and  accomplished  Sir  W.  Temple, 
though  he  laid  not  his  whole  body  in  his 

farden,  deposited  the  better  part  of  it  — 
is  heart  —  there ;  and  if  my  executors  will 
gratify  me  in  what  I  have  desired,  I  wish 
my  corpse  may  be  interred  as  I  have  be- 
spoken them,  not  at  all  out  of  singularity, 
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but  for  other  reasons  not  here  necessary 
to  trouble  the  reader  with,  what  I  have 
said  in  general  being  sufficient  How- 
ever, let  them  order  it  as  they  think  fit,  so 
it  be  not  in  the  church  or  chancel." 

The  passionate  love  of  nature  and  of 
sunshine  which  belonged  to  the  man,  and 
which  was  reflected  in  the  brightness  and 
vivacity  of  his  disposition,  seemed  to 
shrink  from  circumscribing  or  localizing 
the  temple  of  religion.  To  him  —  as  to 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who,  we  are  told  by 
Izaac  Walton,  while  a  great  lover  and 
bountiful  entertainer  of  his  neighbors,  was 
a  ^eat  enemy  to  wrangling  disputes  of 
religion  —  there  breathed  a  spirit  of  reli- 
^on  and  a  sense  of  devotion  in  all  those 
oreams  of  loveliness  which  nature  is  ever 
affording  in  the  sunrise  over  down  or  cop- 
pice, or  m  the  twilight  of  dim  and  glitter- 
ing avenues. 

Happy  art  thou  whom  God  does  bless 
With  the  full  choice  of  thine  own  happiness. 
And  happier  yet  because  thou'rt  blest 
With  prudence  how  to  choose  the  best ; 
In  books  and  gardens  thou  hast  plac'd  aright 
Thins^s  which  thou  well  dost  understand. 
And  both  dost  make  with  thy  laborious  hand 
Thy  noble  innocent  delight. 

Just  as  Evelyn  first  taught  oar  country- 
men how  to  plant,  and  enriched  our  or- 
chards and  our  gardens,  so  has  Richard 
Jefferies  first  brought  home  to  us  —  and 
to  many  of  limited  means  this  is  a  great 

I)ractical  boon  —  the  pleasures  and    de- 
ifhts  of  the  home  and  southern  counties, 
which  cluster  around  the  metropolis. 

There  are  many,  alas!  the  children  of 
Gibeon,  on  whose  faded  and  weary  faces 
there  has  never  played  the  breath  or  sun- 
shine of  the  country ;  but  among  this  class 
of  the  very  poor  in  London  who  are  being 
strangled  out  of  a  livelihood  by  the  demon 
of  cheap  competition,  in  the  shape  of  for- 
eign pauper  immigration,  cheap  labor,  and 
foreign  manufactures  —  many  now  enjoy 
visions  of  country  life.  By  the  help  of 
Mrs.  Jewne*s  funds  and  other  agencies 
man^  London  children  are  being  boarded 
out  m  country  cottages  to  taste  of  country 
air  and  country  life.  But  town  nurslings 
pitched  into  the  country  for  a  few  weeks' 
health  cannot  acquire  tne  country  knowl- 
edge of  which  Mr.  Jeiferies  writes,  and 
which*  like  much  of  the  old  folk-lore, 
seems  to  linger  among  the  old  men  who 
still  crawl  among  us. 

Many  of  my  mends  will  remember  the 
raciness  of  some  speech  of  an  illiterate 
Hodge,  stuffed  by  experience  with  the 
knowledge  of  country  matters  rather  than 
with  the  learning  of  the  modem  board 


school,  at  some  village  meetine^  in  a  county 
contest,  when  he  has  at  last  been  got  to 
deliver  his  views.  In  the  same  sense 
what  can  be  more  picturesque  or  graphic 
than  the  old  local  words  ? 

In  this  village  the  word  twilight  is 
almost  unknown.  It  is  the  **dimmets*' 
that  describes  the  evening  hour.  Amid 
the  decay  of  the  old-world  language  and 
knowledge  the  attention  of  statesmen  has 
been  called  to  the  gradual  depletion,  not 
only  in  the  form  but  in  the  numbers  and 
material,  of  village  life.  Year  by  year  we 
notice  the  steaoy  and  growing  influx  of 
the  smartest  lads  into  the  large  towns. 
In  one  sense  this  is  the  salvation  of  the 
physical  type  of  the  Londoner,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  increases  the  congestion  and 
intensifies  the  competition  there,  while  it 
denudes  the  country-side,  not  only  of 
labor,  but  of  the  best  and  most  vigorous 
types  of  village  society.  Of  the  villagers 
of  to-day  it  cannot  be  said  that 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  imoble  strife 
Their  sober  wishes  never  leam'd  to  stray. 

Since  the  days  of  the  "  Elegy,"  country 
life  has  in  many  senses  been  raised  and 
purified.  The  laboring  poor  live  in  better 
cottages ;  are  better  fed.  They  are  more 
independent  themselves,  and  educatioa 
will  enable  their  children  to  be  even  more 
so ;  but  their  lot  and  position,  although  it 
has  been  carved  into  greater  consonance 
with  modern  ideas,  is  not  one  of  content- 
ment. To-day  there  exists  a  sort  of  super- 
stition that  all  that  glitters  is  gold,  and  that 
in  the  land  of  gin-shops  and  crowded  thor- 
oughfares, employment  and  fortune  are  to 
be  found.  None  except  the  many  failures 
know  the  loneliness  of  London.  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  how  sad  and  bitter  is  the 
disappointment,  and  how  unsatisfactory 
the  career  of  many  of  these  trustful  and 
simple-minded  country  emigrants. 

Some  gentlemen  are  interesting  them- 
selves about  the  creation  of  village  com* 
munities,  but  the  commercial  life  as  we 
find  it  to-day  in  Switzerland  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  unsuited  to  the  social  character 
of  English  country  life ;  nor  do  I  antici- 
pate that  under  our  present  fiscal  arrange- 
ments much  success  would  accrue  from 
the  revival  of  village  industries. 

It  is  in  the  agricultural  parts  of  En- 
gland, remote  from  coal  and  from  large 
towns,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer, 
that  the  laborer  must  look  for  employ- 
ment He  possesses  in  the  Laborers* 
Union  a  periectly  legitimate  and  valuable 
means  for  protecting  the  value  of  his 
labor.    It  is  not  so  much  the  price  of 
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wages  — although  that  is  bound  to  fall  if 
the  present  agricultural  depression  con- 
tinues—as  the  want  of  employment  that 
is,  and  will  continuously  increase,  to  drive 
the  agricultural  poor  away  from  their 
homes  to  drift  hopelessly  and  helplessly 
over  the  face  of  the  country.  And,  alas  ! 
an  element  of  despair  enters  into  this 
matter.  No  answer  has  as  yet  been  vouch- 
safed to  show  us  how  this  deplorable 
tendency  of  the  country  population  to 
augment  the  congestion  in  the  towns  will 
not  proportionately  increase  as  foreign 
importation  continues  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  cereal  crops  in  England,  and  to 
necessitate  farms  becoming  derelict,  or 
their  conversion  from  arable  into  pasture, 
which,  whatever  there  may  be  in  the  argu- 
ment of  certain  kinds  of  land  being  more 
naturally  suited  for  cereals  than  grass, 
means  a  certain  saving  in  the  labor  and 
the  tradesmen's  bills. 

To  turn  to  a  very  different  but  more 
satisfactory  side  of  the  general  question. 
We  have  evidence  on  all  sides  of  a  healthy 
and  increasing  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic 
side  of  natural  scenery.  The  appraised 
commercial  value  of  aesthetics  would  in 
itself  furnish  material  for  an  article.  It 
would  be  most  interesting  to  note  how, 
while  the  values  of  purely  commercial 
properties  have  deteriorated  during  the 
last  few  years,  while  the  landowners  and 
manufacturers  have  been  out  at  elbow, 
amid  falling  prices  in  land  and  houses, 
fancy  prices  can  still  be  got  for  a  fine 
print  or  picture,  or,  in  the  case  of  real 
property,  for  an  old  house,  or  for  a  genu- 
ine untouched  old  bit  of  woodland  and 
chase  as  a  site  for  the  house  of  some 
Midas. 

This  sense,  expressed  in  the  desire  for 
his  daughter  to  marry  an  English  deer 
park,  reaches  the  soul  of  the  most  unim- 
aginative of  American  millionaires.  No 
one  cares  for  the  dull  acres  with  the  im- 
proved farm  buildings,  and  the  only  temp- 
tation to  connect  capital  with  the  land, 
and  that  still  remains  to  the  acquisition 
of  land,  are  the  possibilities  of  sport  or 
the  beauty  of  the  demesne. 

What  Richard  Jefferies  loved  —  the 
untutored  beauty  of  the  woods,  the  wil- 
derness of  down  and  heather,  or  the  old 
manor  house  where  old  shadowy  days, 
melted  into  night  three  centuries  since, 
have  left  a  little  of  their  twilight  in  the 
hall;  where  there  is  a  dream  in  every 
chair,  and  where  romance  has  grown  richer 
with  age  like  the  color  of  the  oak,  —  these, 
once  the  ideal  possessions,  and  coveted 
only  by  the  few  and  most  politely  born, 


are  now  appreciated  by  the  many,  and 
have  become  convertible  into  the  gold  of 
the  London  monev  market.  Of  this,  for 
proof  we  have  only  to  turn  to  any  news- 
paper of  to  day.  Let  me  take  this  one,  as 
a  sample  of  many  others,  an  advertisement 
from  the  Field  newspaper  of  September 
the  3rd :  — 

Ancunt  Mansion^  of  Elizabethan  period  pre- 
ferred. Wanted  to  purchase ;  any  part  of  En- 
gland will  do,  and  preference  will  be  given  to 
house  that  has  not  been  restored  or  modern- 
ized in  any  way ;  a  large  quantity  of  land  not 
required. — Address,  **R.  J.  v.,"  care  of 
Messrs.  Osborn  &  Mercer,  28B,  Albemarle 
Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

If  we  turn  to  the  types  of  opinion  around 
which  this  reverence  has  intertwined  it- 
self, it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  contradic- 
tions of  advanced  Radicalism  that  it  has 
saved  to  the  nation  the  weird  and  roman- 
tic beauty  of  Epping  Forest,  and  stayed 
the  hand  of  the  wood-farmer  and  larch - 
planter  in  the  unrivalled  glades  of  prime- 
val timber  of  the  New  Forest. 

Amid  the  rise  and  fall  of  mushroom 
millionaires  —  the  race  to  make  and^the 
race  to  spend  —  there  is,  as  indeed  there 
should  be,  a  growing  respect  and  regard 
for  the  incomparable  beauty  which  centu- 
ries of  family  pride  and  family  self-denial 
have  created  and  lovingly  preserved,  in 
the  multitudes  of  fine  places  and  wood- 
lands of  ancient  timber  that  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  and  that,  like  the 
portraits  of  Vandyke,  plead  the  pathos 
and  story  of  English  history. 

In  no  part  of  England  is  all  this  so  con- 
spicuous as  in  those  southern  countries 
of  which  Richard  JefiEeries  wrote.  I  know 
of  no  greater  contrast,  nothing  which  tells 
more  graphically  the  history  of  the  two 
countries,  than  the  dreary  and  treeless 
plains  of  France  across  which  has  swept, 
uprooted,  and  destroyed,  every  phase  of 
revolution  and  violence,  with  the  peaceful 
and  smiling  entrance  into  England  through 
the  fruitful  county  of  Kent,  studded  as  it 
is  with  fine  trees  and  places. 

The  southern  counties  have  not  only 
enjoyed  more  sunshine  and  more  genial 
climate  wherewith  nature  can  adorn  her- 
self; but  as  their  wealth  has  been  that  of 
sky  and  landscape,  so  they  have  not  been 
endowed  with  that  mineral  wealth  which 
destroys  the  one  and  obscures  the  other. 

There  are  parts  of  Wiltshire  and  Dor- 
set that  lie  to  the  south  of  Salisbury,  a 
wild  land  of  downs  and  heath  which  ad- 
joins the  New  Forest,  that  correspond 
with  the  description  of  Kings  wood  in  "  Sir 
Percival,"  that  stood  in  the  centre  of  an 
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agricultuml  and  wooded  country,  and  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  miles  of  chase 
and  forest  untoQched  since  the  Saxon 
time,  when  it  had  been  the  favorite  hunt- 
ing'ground  of  King  and  Etheling. 

In  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  "Report- 
ing, Editing,  and  Authorship,"  published 
by  John  Snow  &  Co.,  Jefferies  says :  "  To 
create  a  taste  in  the  public  requires  a 
great  genius ;  it  is,  therefore,  wisest  to 
study  the  existing  taste,  and  so  cast  the 
story  that  it  may  suit  the  fashion  of  the 
day."  The  writing  of  Richard  Jefferies 
describes,  in  express  language,  a  growing 
passion  which  exists  among  all  classes 
lor  the  things  in  which  he  delighted.  "  We 
often  hear  of  the  doomed  days  of  shooting. 
My  experience  points  in  a  very  different 
direction.  The  depression  in  agriculture 
is  very  severe,  and  yet  there  is  hardly  a 
voung  farmer  who  does  not  take  out  a 
license,  and  very  excellent  shots  many  of 
them  are.  Moreover,  while  there  are  cor- 
responding objections  and  troubles,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  facility  of  acquiring 
shootin?  resulting  from  the  impoverish- 
ment ofthe  landowning  class,  has  opened 
out  the  sport  very  largely  to  a  class  who 
before  found  some  difficulty  in  partaking 
of  it.  Everything  that  brings  the  capital- 
ist in  the  towns  mto  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  enjoyments  of  the  country 
must  benefit  the  a^ cultural! st,  and  (2)  it 
must  tend  to  dispel  the  ridiculous  preju- 
dice and  jealousy  which,  born  of  ignorance, 
are  directed  against  a  class  who  receive 
less  interest  for  their  capital  than  that  of 
any  other  body  of  men."  That  the  public 
taste  is  attracted  to  other  natural  pleas- 
ures experienced  by  Richard  Jefferies  is 
established  beyona  controversy  —  open 
spaces,  **  the  open  air,"  flowers,  tor  these 
the  craving  is  general  and  growing ;  it  is 
a  part,  and  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
part,  of  that  general  belief  which  is  sink- 
ing deep  into  our  hearts,  that  just  as  the 
social  reformer  is  acquiring  the  interest 
formerly  attached  to  the  politician,  so  the 
removal  of  social  evils  and  the  creation  of 
healthy  and  happier  conditions  —  better 
homes  in  the  towns  for  the  poor,  homes 
which  are  not  so  miserable  as  to  make  the 
miseries  of  the  gin-palace  a  brighter  alter- 
native —  and  a  more  general  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  health  and  healthy  living,  must 
precede  the  development  of  any  finer  con- 
ceptions of  religious  or  human  duties. 

Jefferies  puts  into  the  language  of  po- 
etry a  thought  which  must  have  come 
home  to  many  of  us.  Speaking  of  the 
wood  pigeons  he  says:  "They  have  not 
labored  in  mental  searching  as  we  have ; 


they  have  not  wasted  their  time  looking 
among  empty  straw  for  the  grain  that  is 
not  there ;  they  have  been  in  the  sunlight. 
Since  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  the  doves 
have  remained  in  the  sunshine ;  we  who 
have  labored  have  found  nothing.  In  the 
sunshine  by  the  shady  verge  of  woods,  by 
the  sweet  waters  wnere  the  wild  dove 
sips,  there  alone  will  thought  be  found." 
To  him  the  solitude  and  silence  of  nature 
are  not  as  it  appears  to  many  morbid  writ- 
ers the  voices  of  remorse,  regret,  retalia- 
tion. Nature  speaks  to  him  of  herself, 
and,  through  herself,  of  higher  things  be- 
yond. He  could  commune  with  her  as  an 
agreeable  and  cheerful  companion,  full  of 
incident  and  anecdote,  and  not,  as  she  is 
so  often  represented,  the  confessor  of  our 
own  egotism,  or  of  our  own  dreary  and 
foolish  fancies.  "  I  was,"  says  Richard 
Jefferies,  "sensitive  to  all  things,  to  the 
eai-th  under  and  the  star  hollow  round 
about,  to  the  least  blade  of  grass,  to  the 
largest  oak.  They  seemed  like  exterior 
nerves  and  veins  for  the  conveyance  of 
feeling  to  me ;  sometimes  a  very  ecstasy 
of  exquisite  enjoyment  of  the  entire  visi- 
ble universe  filled  me." 

Such  is  a  happy  and  indeed  a  practical 
philosophy ;  one  which  in  these  days  might 
teach  us  a  great  deal.  To  increase  the 
happiness  of  the  many  is  forever  on  oar 
lips ;  it  is  one  of  the  leading  mottoes  of 
our  political  cant,  but  how  much  more 
effective  would  be  such  a  wish  if  it  fell 
from  the  lips  of  those  in  whose  own  na- 
tures there  was  a  sunshine  that  could  to 
others  be  transmitted ! 

In  conclusion,  I  would  fain  say  a  few 
words  in  relation  to  the  mystical  philos- 
ophy of  which  Richard  Jefferies  imbibed 
so  deeply,  and  of  which  all  of  us  have  more 
or  less  imbibed,  to  whom  the  eternities  — 
for  nature,  while  ever  changing,  never 
dies  —  of  nature  have  appealed. 

In  Mr.  Shorthouse  the  grace  of  English 
scenery,  by  him  usually  associated  with 
an  idealized  aristocracy,  the  glories  of 
Kings  wood,  its  pleasance,  chase,  and  halls 
of  twilight  and  of  tapestry,  awaken  the 
feelings  of  a  High  Churcn  sacramental- 
ist.  To  him  it  is  the  story  of  religion  as 
told  by  the  Church  that  seems  to  touch, 
and,  touching,  transfuse  with  an  increased 
glory  the  wonders  of  creation.  To  Jcf- 
teries  there  is  also  a  deep  religions  sense, 
but  of  a  different  kind.  "  I  was  not  naor« 
than  eighteen  when  an  inner  and  esoteric 
meaning  began  to  come  to  me  from  all  the 
visible  universe,  and  indefinable  aspira- 
tions filled  me.  I  found  them  in  the  grass- 
fields,  under  the  trees,  on  the  hilltops  at 
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sunnse,  and  in  the  night.  There  was  a 
deeper  meaning  everywhere,"  With 
Jefferies  the  wonders  of  creation  excite  a 
humility,  a  sense  of  how  limitless  is  the 
knowledge  of  facts,  but  how  limited  and 
circumscribed  the  knowledge  of  thought ; 
as  he  says,  ever  the  same  thoughts  come 
that  have  been  written  down  centuries  and 
centuries.  To  him  nature  ts  an  incom- 
prehensible religion  in  itself  rather  than 
the  medium  for  revealing  the  doctrines  of 
any  particular  religious  system.  "  Sweet," 
he  says,  **  is  the  bitter  sea,  and  the  clear 
ereen  in  which  the  gaze  seeks  the  soul 
looking  through  the  glass  into  itself.  The 
sea  thinks  for  me  as  I  listen  and  ponder ; 
the  sea  thinks,  and  every  boom  of  the 
wave  repeats  my  prayer ;  my  soul  rising  to 
the  immensity  utters  its  desire  prayer  with 
all  the  strength  of  the  sea,  or  again,  the 
full  stream  €>!  ocean  beats  upon  the  shore, 
and  the  rich  wind  feeds  the  heart,  the  sun 
burns  brightly ;  the  sense  of  soul  life 
burns  in  me  like  a  torch."  Every  page, 
every  line  I  might  say,  of  the  writings  of 
Richard  JefiEeries  contradicts  that  hope- 
less and  dreary  philosophy  of  materialism 
which  is  accepted  by  those  whose  study 
of  nature  is  not  with  eyes  of  love,  but 

?urely  mechanical,  of  the  laboratory  only, 
mmortality  is  everywhere,  around  him 
and  before  him,  nay,  it  is  the  sense  with 
him  of  absolute  incapacity  to  realize  the 
immensity  of  this  spiritual  life  which 
paakes  him  feel  the  incompleteness  and 
inadequacy  of  the  definition  of  the  reli- 
gious mystery  by  any  particular  creed  or 
Church.  Just  as  Marcus  Aurelius  asks : 
"  What  is  earth  but  a  point,  how  small  a 
corner  is  occupied!  who  and  what  are 
they  who  are  about  to  cry  thee  up  ?  "  so 
Jefferies  felt  that  as  the  slcy  extended  be- 
yond the  valley,  so  there  are  ideas  beyond 
the  valley  of  our  thoughts.  **  Beyona  and 
over  the  horizon  I  feel  that  there  are  other 
waves  of  ideas  unknown  to  me,  flowing  as 
the  stream  of  ocean  flows."  In  this  there 
is  a  general  agreement.  To  one  and  all 
upon  whom  has  fallen  nature's  spell,  to 
Shorthouse  as  well  as  to  Jefferies,  there 
is  the  feeling  that  ideas  are  beyond  the 
power  of  language,  that  our  immortal  na- 
ture cannot  be  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  what  is  human  and  mortal. 

For  all  that  is  revered  by  the  various 
religious  systems  that  belong  to  various 
races  and  climes  this  philosophy  offers  a 
reverence  deep  and  profound.  It  is  the 
philosophy  of  humility  rather  than  of  dog- 
matism, but  just  as  Shorthouse  and  Jef- 
feries have  each  in  different  ways  attuned 
our  minds  to  a  higher  interpretation  of 


natural  philosophy,  so  would  it  teach  us 
to  find  a  fresh  sense  and  a  quickening 
vitality  of  enjoyment  in  all  that  is  around 
and  among  us. 

Though  it  was  now  broad  day,  a  gentle  trace 

Of  light,  diviner  than  the  common  sun. 
Shed  on  the  common  earth,  and  all  the  place 
Was  filled  with  magic  sounds  woven  into 
one 
Oblivious  melody,  confusing  sense 
Amid  the  glidmg  waves  and  shadows  dun. 

Lymington. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 
A  CHUM. 

Once  annually,  whilst  he  was  in  En- 
gland, did  Captain  SellwDod  pay  his  aunt 
a  visit.  He  sta^^ed  with  her  a  fortnight ; 
and  she  took  him  round  to  show  him  to 
her  old  friends,  and  show  him  the  young 
ladies  of  the  neighborhood  among  whom 
he  was  at  liberty  to  pick  and  choose  — 
ladies  by  birth  and  breeding,  and  with  at 
least  something  to  bring  with  them.  As 
yet  he  had  not  picked  and  chosen  in  the 
region  round  Bewdley ;  he  had  contented 
himself  with  exciting  the  admiration  of  the 
old  ladies,  to  whom  he  devoted  himself 
with  more  eagerness  than  to  the  young. 
They  were  his  aunt's  cronies,  and  he  made 
an  effort  to  please  his  aunt  by  showing 
courtesy  to  her  friends. 

The  family  coach  went  to  the  station  to 
meet  the  captain,  and  Miss  Otterbourne 
awaited  his  arrival  impatiently.  Jose- 
phine's heart  was  in  a  flutter.  *' Shall  I 
leave  the  room  ? "  she  asked,  suddenly 
rising  from  her  needlework  in  \he  window. 
Miss  Otterbourne  had  got  into  the  way  of 
making  her  sit  in  the  same  room  with  her 
much  of  her  time. 

"  No,  Cable,"  answered  the  old  lady  — 
"  no  need  for  that.  You  have,  I  dare  sav, 
seen  the  captain,  and  he  will  probably 
know  vou," 

In  fact.  Miss  Otterbourne  was  curious 
to  observe  how  they  met;  for  she  knew 
nothing  for  certain  about  Josephine's  ori- 
gin, nor  of  the  extent  of  her  acquaintance, 
nor  of  its  character,  with  the  Sellwoods. 

Josephine  remained,  but  stood  silent  in 
the  window,  withdrawn  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  sight.    Captain  Sellwood  came 
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in,  and  was  greeted  with  love  and  pride  by 
his  aunt.  **  My  dear  fellow  !  How  you 
have  grown  !  But  —  I  do  believe  I  see  a 
careworn  expression  in  your  face,  as  if  the 
course  of  something  —  something  —  had 
not  run  smooth." 

He  turned  abruptly  from  her  and  came 
directly  to  Josephine,  who,  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  to  remain  composed,  colored  and 
trembled.  "We  have  met  before  —  at 
Hanford,"  he  said,  with  a  bow,  and  ex- 
tended hand;  but  whether  he  spoke  to 
explain  his  conduct  to  his  aunt,  or  to  in- 
troduce himself  to  Josephine,  w^ho  might 
not  recollect  him,  Miss  Otterbourne  could 
not  discover. 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
rector  and  my  mother  are  in  flourishing 
condition,"  he  went  on.  "  I  hope  I  may 
be  able  to  inform  them,  when  I  write,  that 
you  are  well  and  happy,"  He  spoke  civil- 
ly, formally,  yet  kindly ;  and  what  he  said 
might  have  been  addressed  indiscrimi- 
nately to  a  lady  or  a  ]ady*s  maid. 

"The  rogue!"  said  Miss  Otterbourne 
to  herself.  "  He,  also,  wants  to  keep  me 
in  the  dark.  There  is  some  mystery ;  but 
I  shall  worm  it  out." 

Josephine  kept  away  from  the  drawing- 
room  whilst  the  captain  was  there;  her 
mistress  did  not  need  her  when  she  had 
her  nephew  to  talk  to.  She  hoped  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  him  in 
private  before  lon^,  that  she  might  relieve 
her  mind,  after  which  it  was  her  intention 
to  leave  the  service  of  Miss  Otterbourne. 
It  did  not  advantage  her  to  remain  there 
longer.  Her  mistress  had  drawn  her  into 
association  with  herself,  and  she  could  as- 
sociate with  ladies  as  at  Hanford.  As  for 
the  servants  at  Bewdley,  she  did  not  wish 
to  be  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  them. 
They  did  not  represent  the  class  to  which 
Richard  belonged.  She  must  seek  repre- 
sentatives of  his  order  elsewhere. 

One  evening,  the  housemaid  who  shared 
her  room  told  her  that  a  sister  and  cousin 
had  come  to  Bewdley  and  had  asked  her 
to  meet  them  and  walk  with  them  to  the 
station.  She  had,  however,  her  duties  in 
the  house,  and  could  not  go  out,  leaving 
these  neglected.  As  for  the  under  house- 
maid, she  was  engaged  with  her  own  work, 
and  could  not  be  trusted  to  arrange  the 
rooms  —  would  Josephine  mind  relieving 
her  of  this  for  an  hour  or  two  ?  "  It*s  the 
captain's  two  rooms  have  to  be  looked 
after,"  said  the  young  woman.  "If  you'll 
do  this  for  me  to-day,  Cable,  Til  help  you 
what  I  can  another  time." 

Josephine,  at  once,  good-naturedly  con- 
sented. 
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Captain  Sellwood  occupied  the  best 
bedroom,  with  a  small  sitting-room  adjoin- 
ing, and  on  the  other  side  a  dressing- 
room.  He  did  not  care  for  a  fire  in  his 
bedroom ;  but  there  was  one  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  there  his  aunt  allowed  him  to 
smoke.  He  had  no  valet  with  him  to 
attend  to  his  clothes ;  and  after  he  was 
dressed  for  dinner,  the  housemaid  folded 
those  he  had  taken  ofiE  and  put  them  away, 
and  got  the  room  ready  for  the  night. 
The  sitting-room  had  to  be  made  tidy ;  the 
scraps  of  letters  and  envelopes  to  be 
picked  up;  his  newspaper  to  be  folded 
and  placed  on  the  table ;  his  ci^ar  end,  left 
on  tne  mantelshelf,  to  be  buried  in  the 
red  depths  of  the  fire ;  a  flower-glass  upset 
on  the  side  table  to  be  refilled,  the  blos- 
soms rearranged,  and  the  water  to  be 
wiped  up.  How  untidy  men  are !  No, 
not  all  men  —  not  Richard.  And  had  not 
Josephine  been  just  as  careless  when  in 
her  own  house  ? 

She  put  everything  together  in  the  sit- 
ting-room. Captain  Sellwood  had  worn 
gloves  lined  with  swansdown,  which  his 
mother  had  insisted  on  his  wearing  whilst 
on  the  journey ;  but  either  the  moth  had 
got  into  them,  or  the  down  was  badly  put 
on  at  flrst,  and,  as  he  found  the  wool  com- 
ing off,  whilst  he  was  smoking  he  amused 
himself  with  picking  it  ofiE  the  inside  of 
his  gloves  ana  throwing  little  tufts  on  the 
floor,  where  it  adhered  to  the  pile  of  the 
Brussels  carpet.  The  collecting  of  this 
down  engaged  Josephine  some  time,  and 
she  said  to  herself :  "If  people  only  knew 
the  trouble  they  give  by  their  want  of 
consideration ! "  and  then  remembered  she 
would  have  done  the  same  in  former 
years.  She  was  engaged  picking  the  par- 
ticles out  of  tlie  carpet  pile,  when  the 
bedroom  door  opened  and  Captain  Sell- 
wood came  in,  with  one  patent-leather  boot 
on  his  foot  and  the  other  in  his  hand. 
Josephine  looked  up  as  the  door  opened, 
and  rose. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sorry.  There  is 
a  peg  in  the  sole  that  hurts  me,  and  I 
have  come  for  the  poker  to  drive  it  down.** 

Josephine  rose  from  her  knees,  color- 
ing. 

"  Do  not  let  me  disturb  you,"  he  said. 
"  I  will  go  away."  He  had  a  criaison  silk 
stocking  on  his  unshod  foot. 

"  Shall  I  knock  down  the  peg  for  you. 
Captain  Sellwood?"  asked  JosepHioe. 
"  There  is  a  hammer  in  the  housemaid's 
cupboard." 

"  Not  on  any  consideration ;  bat  If  moa 
will  kindly  fetch  me  the  hammer^  I  sloll 
be  grateful.    I  do  not  know  the  wtttxt- 
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abouts  of  the  said  cupboard.*'  He  held 
out  his  hand  to  help  her  up. 

"What  have  you  been  about?"  he 
asked. 

"  Collecting  all  these  particles  of  swans- 
down.  They  are  difficult  to  get  out  of  the 
carjjet" 

"  I  threw  them  there,"  he  said ;  "but  I 
am  glad  it  has  given  me  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  you  alone,  which  I  have 
desired,  and  failed  to  get." 

"  I  also,"  said  Josephine,  **  wish  to  have 
a  little  private  talk  with  you;  but  " 

She  looked  round,  and  seeine  that  some 
one  was  in  the  corridor  and  that  the  door 
of  the  sitting-room  was  open,  she  added : 
*'  I  will  get  the  hammer  tor  your  boot  at 
once,"  Then  she  went  out  at  the  door 
and  closed  it  behind  her.  She  had  a  can- 
dle in  her  hand,  and  saw  standing  before 
her  the  butler,  with  a  mocking  expression 
on  his  sinister  face. 

"What  are  you  doing  there.  Cable? 
You  have  oo  business  in  these  rooms." 

She  would  rather  not  have  answered 
him,  and  have  passed  on  without  a  reply ; 
but  she  considered  that  she  had  to  re- 
turn, and  that  the  butler  must  be  got  rid 
of,  so  she  answered  with  as  much  indiffer- 
ence as  she  could  assume,  that  the  house- 
maid was  going  to  the  station  with  her 
friends,  and  had  asked  her  to  see  to  the 
bedrooms. 

"And  to  chat  with  the  captain,  who 
slipped  away  from  table  before  his  usual 
time." 

Josephine  colored  at  his  insolence.  She 
had  taken  Captain  Sellwood*s  boot  in  her 
hand,  and  whether  advisable  or  not,  she 
must  return  with  it  She  went  her  way 
without  appearing  to  notice  the  remarlc 
made  by  the  butler.  In  ten  minutes  she 
returned  with  the  boot ;  she  had  succeeded 
in  knocking  down  the  peg.  As  she  came 
to  the  captain^s  door  sne  looked  round  to 
see  ihat  the  coast  was  clear,  and  then 
tapped  lightly.  He  opened  at  once,  and 
she  went  in. 

She  was  nervous  and  agitated.  The 
situation  was  not  a  pleasant  one ;  and  if 
she  had  not  made  up  her  mind  to  speak  to 
him,  she  would  have  given  him  the  boot  at 
the  door  and  not  have  gone  in.  But  three 
or  four  days  of  his  visit  to  his  aunt  had 
elapsed  without  her  obtaining  the  oppor- 
tunity she  sought,  and  she  did  not  see  how 
she  could  obtain  the  desired  interview 
without  attracting  attention  and  arousing 
curiosity. 

Mr.  Vickary  was  probably  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  she  had  eiven.  If  he 
doubted  it,  be  could  satisfy  himself  in  the 


kitchen  that  it  was  genuine.  Notwith- 
standing her  bring! ng-up,  Josephine  had 
much  guilelessness  in  her.  She  knew 
Captain  Sell  wood  well,  had  known  him 
since  she  was  a  child,  and  was  aware  that 
he  was  an  honorable  man,  who  would 
never  forget  the  respect  due  to  her.  He 
knew  her  story — that  she  was  married; 
and  that  she  had  met  with  trouble.  That 
he  knew  why  she  had  gone  into  service, 
she  did  not  suppose.  He  was  aware  that 
she  had  resigned  her  right  to  the  inher- 
itance of  Gabriel  Gotham — all  Hanford 
knew  that ;  but  the  reasons  for  her  so  do- 
ing were  not  divulged.  The  captain,  she 
presumed,  thought  she  had  been  forced  to 
take  service  because  she  was  left  penni- 
less. That  he  would  not  press  her  to  tell 
him  anything  she  kept  to  herself,  she  was 
well  satisfied.  He  was  a  gentleman,  if  a 
somewhat  heavy  one. 

She  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and 
went  towards  Captain  Sellwood  with  some- 
thing of  her  old  frankness,  holding  his 
boot  in  her  hand.  "  I  must  have  a  little 
talk  with  you,"  she  said.  "And  there  is 
no  time  like  the  present.  I  hold  you  ar- 
rested by  one  foot  You  shall  not  have 
your  boot  till  you  have  listened  to  me." 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  run  away  from  you, 
Mrs.  Cable,  unless  you  draw  out  of  your 
quiver  some  of  your  old  arrows;  then, 
knowing  their  sharpness,  I  might  in  self- 
defence  take  to  flight" 

"  No ;  I  have  broken  off  all  their  heads. 
I  will  never  hurt  any  one  again  — at  least 
not  with  them." 

"  Take  a  chair,  Mrs.  Cable." 

"  I  had  rather  stand." 

"  And  I  insist  on  your  being  seated." 

She  obeyed,  taking  a  small  armchair 
near  the  fire.  He  had  lighted  the  candles 
on  the  mantelpiece,  and  stood  by  the  fire, 
with  his  elbow  on  the  shelf,  resting  on 
his  shod  foot,  with  the  red-stockinged  foot 
crossed  over  the  other. 

"  The  matter  about  which  I  desire  to 
speak  to  you,"  she  said,  going  at  once  to 
her  point,  "concerns  Miss  Otterbourne. 
You  and  your  mother  ought  to  know  how 
she  is  treated  by  her  servants.  She  is 
robbed  on  all  sides.  She  is  surrounded 
by  perfectly  unscrupulous  persons,  who 
are  in  league  against  her.  There  are  val- 
uables in  this  house,  heirlooms;  nothing 
is  safe  from  their  rapacity.  Dear  Miss 
Otterbourne  is  so  confiding' that  she  leaves 
everything  about  —  her  keys,  her  cheque- 
book ;  her  drawers  are  not  locked,  and  any 
one  can  get  at  her  jewelry.  The  plate  is 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Vickary,  and  —  someone 
ought  to  be  intrusted  with  the  looking 
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after  of  Mr.  Vickary.  Is  there  a  list  of 
the  plate?  Do  you  think  Miss  Otter- 
bourne  herself  knows  what  family  jewels 
she  has  ?  I  have  ventured  to  entreat  her 
to  keep  her  bureau  locked  where  she  has 
some  securities,  —  she  ought  to  send  them 
to  her  banker's;  but  she  likes  to  retain 
them  in  her  own  hands.  I  am  sure  the 
butler  has  been  to  that  bureau,  though  I 
will  not  say  he  has  abstracted  anything. 
What  I  fear  is — were  anything;  to  happen 
to  your  aunt  —  suppose  a  stroke,  which  is 
not  impossible  or  improbable  at  her  age, 
then  —  this  house  would  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  her  servants.  They  might  take 
what  they  liked,  and  who  would  stop 
them  ?  An  old  lady  ought  never  to  be  left 
as  Miss  Otterbourne  is  —  without  a  rela- 
tive by  her  to  guard  her  interests," 

**  Dear  Mrs.  Cable,"  said  Captain  Sell- 
wood,  "my  mother  cannot  be  here.  It  is 
also  out  of  the  question  that  I  should. 
We  had  hoped  —  when  you  came  -^—  *' 

"Exactly,  that  I  was  to  be  life  and 
body  guard  to  her  Majesty.  I  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  be  that.  I  tell  you  the  state 
of  afiEairs,  and  then  I  go.  I  cannot  remain 
here.  Miss  Otterbourne  is  very  kind, 
and  I  like  her ;  but  I  cannot  remain.  You 
can  see  that  for  yourself.  Having  re- 
vealed the  misdemeanors  of  ray  fellow- 
servants,  I  must  eo  as  well  as  they." 

••  I  do  not  see  that." 

"  I  do.  I  could  not  stay.  There  are 
other  matters  behind  all  this  that  I  have 
told  vou ;  but  you  know  enough." 

•*  What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

*•  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  repeated  Jose- 
phine, with  a  return  to  her  old  contemptu- 
ous manner.  "  You  are  a  man,  a  soldier, 
and  ask  me  that !  " 

"  Precisely  ;  because  I  am  a  man  and  a 
soldier,  I  know  nothing  about  domestic 
matters ;  I  cannot  engage  a  new  set  of 
servants." 

"  But  you  can  induce  your  aunt  to  dis- 
miss these." 

"  And  I  know  very  well  that  with  a  new 
supply  she  would  fare  no  better.  She  has 
had  relays  of  ladies*  maids,  and  has  de- 
moralized them  all  —  made  very  decent 
girls  my  mother  has  sent  her,  aishonest 
and  ^iven  to  drink." 

"  Well,  I  have  discharged  my  duty.  It 
is  for  you  to  act  on  the  information  you 
have  received.  This  house  not  only  de- 
moralizes the  ladies*  maids,  but  the  entire 
parish.  Your  good  old  aunt,  with  a  mind 
full  of  religion  an  1  kindliness,  is  poison- 
ing every  man,  woman,  and  child  who 
comes  near  her.  Trust  is  a  very  good 
thing  when  well  applied ;  but  trust  given 


to  the  untrustworthy  agg^vates  the  evil. 
Why,  what  will  become  of  the  servant 
girls  of  this  establishment  when  they 
marry?  They  have  learned  here  to  be 
dainty,  thriftless,  and  dishonest;  to  take 
to  themselves  whatever  comes  to  hand, 
and  to  use  everything  without  considera- 
tion of  what  it  costs.  They  will  make 
their  husbands  and  families  wretched  and 
wicked."  Josephine  spoke  with  vehe- 
mence, because  she  felt  strongly,  and  had 
been  bottling  up  her  indignation  ever  since 
she  had  begun  to  see  into  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  house,  without  the  opportu- 
nity of  £[iving  it  vent. 

Captain  Sell  wood  stood  looking  down  at 
his  unbooted  foot,  meditating.  His  face 
was  troubled.  "It  would  be  conferring  on 
us  the  greatest  favor,  it  would  be  laying 
us  under  a  lifelong  obligation,  if  you  would 
consent  to  stay  as  companion  to  my  aunt." 

"  I  cannot.  The  captain  who  applies 
the  match  to  the  powder-room  does  not 
blow  up  the  crew  and  provide  for  his  own 
safety  —  they  all  eo  up  into  the  air  to- 
gether.    I  cannot  do  what  seems  mean.'* 

"  We  have  no  claim  whatever  on  you ; 
but  you  are  here  on  the  spot —  if " 

"No,  Captain  Sellwood  —  nol  How 
slow  you  are  to  take  a  no ! " 

Then  ensued  another  silence. 

"  I  have  said  what  I  had  to  say,  and 
now  I  must  go."  She  made  a  motion  to 
rise.    He  waved  his  hand. 

"  I  pray  you  one  moment  longer.  About 
yourself.  If  you  insist  on  leaving  this 
house,  where  will  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  consid- 
ered." 

"Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Cable.  I  do  not 
want  to  touch  on  nuitters  that  I  have  no 
right  to  put  my  finger  on,  but  —  we  are  old 
acquaintances  of  many,  many  years'  stand- 
ing. I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  your  being 
in  positions  to  which  you  were  not  bom. 
Do  not  be  offended.  I  am  a  clumsy  man 
with  my  tongue,  as  you  know  very  welL" 
He  spoke  with  such  truth  and  kindness, 
such  real  feeling  in  his  voice,  that  Jose- 
phine's heart  grew  soft.  *'  I  ask  no  ques- 
tions ;  I  want  to  know  nothing  about  any 
of  these  matters  that  have  occurred  ana 
that  have  affected  you ;  but  I  do  pray  yoa 
—  I  pray  you  —  do  nothing  without  con- 
sulting my  mother;  and  do  not  —  do  not 
be  too  proud  to  take  her  helping  band. 
Indeed,  you  can  do  my  mother  no  greater 
favor  than  ask  her  to  nelp  you  in  any  and 
every  way." 

Josephine  did  not  answer  at  once.  It 
was  not  possible  for  her  to  answer  with 
frankness  without  entering  into  an  expU- 
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natioa  of  her  circumstances,  which  she 
could  not  do  to  him.  After  thinking,  and 
turning  his  boot  about  in  her  hand,  she 
said :  **  I  am  very  sensible,  Captain  Sell- 
wood,  of  your  kindness ;  and  I  know  how 
good  and  generous  your  dear  mother  is, 
and  how  I  can  rely  as  well  on  your 
father.  He  approves  of  all  I  have  done. 
You  must  not  think  me  wanting  in  gener- 
osity if  I  change  the  subject.  You  have 
drawn  the  conversation  away  from  your 
aunt  to  me,  and  I  had  rather  not  have  it 
turn  about  myself,  but  revert  to  what  we 
spoke  of  at  first.'* 

"  As  you  will,  Mrs.  Cable." 
**  I  think  that  you  must  get  a  gentle- 
woman to  live  here  as  companion  to  Miss 
Otterbourne,  and  strike  at  once  at  Mr. 
Vickary.  The  housekeeper  and  the  maid- 
servants are  not  bad-liearted ;  but  no  one 
in  the  household  has  the  moral  courage  to 
withstand  him.  Try  to  induce  your  aunt 
to  part  with  him  ana  take  a  suitable  com- 
panion. Then  the  servants'  hall  can  be 
weeded  leisurely." 

A  tap  at  the  door.  The  captain  called 
out  to  come  in,  and  Josephine  looked 
round  to  see  who  asked  admission.  She 
was  thinking  only  of  what  she  was  saying, 
and  had  forgotten  where  she  was,  and  how 
strange  it  would  seem  to  any  one  opening 
the  door  for  her  to  be  seated  b^  Qiptain 
Sell  wood's  fire  in  his  private  sitting  and 
smoking  room  talking  confidentially  with 
him. 

In  the  doorway  stood  Miss  Otterbourne ; 
and  Josephine  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
butler  gliding  away  from  behind  her. 
"Really!"  exclaimed  the  old  lady  — - 
•*  really  —  I  am  surprised  —  I  —  I  —  " 

"  There  is  your  boot.  Captain  Sellwood," 
said  Josephine,  starting  up,  suddenly  con- 
scious of  her  situation,  and  hurriedly  left 
the  room. 

He  took  the  boot,  and  slowly  and  clum- 
sily drew  it  on.  He  also  saw  what  an 
awkward  position  they  had  been  in. 

**  Can  you  allow  me  a  Ute^Ute  ?  "  asked 
the  old  lady  somewhat  stifHy;  "or  —  do 
you  prefer  younger  society  ? '' 

"It  was,  he  stammered  —  "my  —  my 
boot  that  we  were  engaged  upon.  We  are 
old  chums ;  we  were  chumming,  aunt,  only 
chumming." 

CHAPTER  XLVn. 
DISMISSAL. 

After  Mr.  Vickary  had  seen  Josephine 
leave  Captain  Sell  wood's  room  witn  his 
boot,  he  waited  about,  keeping  himself 
concealed,  till  she  returned  with  the  boot 


and  shut  the  door,  whereupon  he  went  to 
Miss  Otterbourne  in  the  drawing-room, 
whither  she  had  retired  after  dinner,  and 
was  waiting  for  her  nephew  to  rejoin  her, 
when  he  had  sat  sufficiently  long  over  the 
wine  and  dessert. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  the 
butler;  "  I  do  hope  I'm  not  taking  a  lib- 
ertv,  ma'am;  but  may  I  ask  if  you  told 
Caole  to  go  in  and  out  as  she  liked  of  the 
captain's  apartments  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,  Vickary," 

"I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you,  ma'am.  I 
see  her  running  in  there  a  score  of  times 

—  it's  remarked  by  the  servants,  and 
rather  unpleasant,  and  Mrs.  Grundy  says 
she  has  given  no  such  orders ;  so  we 
thought  it  oest,  ma*am,  if  I  were  to  ask  if 
you,  ma'am,  had  empowered  her  so  to  do. 
You  will  excuse  me,  ma'am,  but  when 
there  is  talk  —  and  when  the  young  woman 
tells  lies  about  it " 

"  Lies,  Vickary  1 " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  just  now  I  see  her  go  in 
there,  and  the  captain  there  too.  I  said 
to  her  that  I  didn  t  consider  it  quite  right 

—  it  was  not  her  place ;  and  she  told  me 
that  the  housekeeper  had  set  hereto  attend 
to  the  room,  which,  ma'am,  I  knew  not  to 
be  true." 

"  The  captain  is  in  the  dining-room." 

"I'm  sorry  to  difiEer  from  you,  ma'am; 
but  he  went  up  very  quickly  to  his  rooms, 
and  Cable  was  in  after  him  directly.  It 
must  be  very,  unpleasant,  ma*am,  for  a 
young  gentleman  to  be  so  run  after,  and 
It  makes  talk  in  the  house." 

Miss  Otterbourne  was  much  astonished 
and  greatly  indignant  "  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me,  Vickary,  that  she  is  there  now  ?" 

"  I  believe  so,  madam." 

"  And  the  captain  is  there  ?  " 

"  I  saw  him  by  .the  fire  ;  and  Cable  shut 
the  door  after  her  when  she  went  in." 

"  Go  and  fetch  her  at  once.  No.  I  will 
go  myself.  I  really  —  upon  my  word  —  to 
say  tne  least  —  how  inconsiderate ! " 

The  old  lady  was  very  antuv.  She 
raised  herself  with  difficulty  from  der  arm- 
chair, drew  a  silk  handkerchief  over  her 
shoulders,  as  a  protection  against  damp  or 
draught  outside  the  room,  and  walked  in 
the  direction  of  her  nephew's  suite  of 
apartments.  When  she  opened  the  door 
and  saw  Josephine  seated  in  an  armchair 
on  one  side  of  the  fire  and  the  captain 
standing  near  her,  in  earnest  conversation, 
she  was  as  irritated  as  if  her  nettle  rash 
had  suddenly  come  out  over  her  temper. 

As  soon  as  Josephine  had  left  the  room, 
Miss  Otterbourne  said,  —  she  was  panting 
from  having  ascended  a  flight  and  walked 
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fast,  —  "I  —  I  am  surprised.  These  may 
be  I Ddian  barrack  habits,  but  —  but 

Captain  Sellwood  managed  to  get  his 
boot  on ;  his  face  was  nearly  the  color  of 
his  stocking. 

**  And  onTv  partly  dressed  too,"  gasped 
Miss  Otteroourne,  **half  shod,  and  — 
and  with  a  hole  in  your  stocking  sole* 
Good  heavens,  how  indelicate ! " 

"There  was  a  pej:  in  the  boot,"  ex- 
plained Captain  Sellwood. 

"My  dear  Algernon,  there  generally  are 
pegs  in  boots." 

"  I  mean  —  it  hurt  me,  and  I  asked  Jo- 
sephine — " 

"Josephine!" 

"My  dear  aunt,  we  have  known  each 
other  since  children." 

"  Oh  I "  The  nettle  rash  was  alleviated. 
But  presently  it  came  out  again.  "That 
does  not  explain  her  coming  to  visit  you 
in  your  private  room,  sitting  in  your  arm* 
chair." 

"Where  would  you  have  had  her  sit, 
aunt  ? " 

"  Algernon — she  is  a  servant," 

"  Aunt  —  she  is  a  lady." 

"  A  real  lady  would  never  have  run  after 
you  into  your  private  apartments." 

"  She  did  not  run  aiter  me.  She  did 
not  know  I  was  there.  She  was  picking 
up  the  swansdown  I  had  inconsiderately 
strewed  on  the  carpet  when  I  came  in." 

"Then  she  should  considerately  have 
gone  out." 

"  I  asked  her  for  a  hammer." 

"  She  had  no  right  here.  And  are  you 
aware,  Algernon,  tnat  you  have  had  a  hole 
the  size  o7  a  threepenny  piece  in  the  sole 
of  your  foot,  at  the  heel,  exposed?  If 
you  had  had  any  sense  of  decency,  you 
would  have  kept  your  foot  flat  on  the  car- 
pet, instead  of  turning  itup.  I  don^t  care 
whether  she  is  a  lady  by  birth  and  breed- 
ing ;  she  is  no  lady  at  heart,  or  she  would 
never  have  sat  here  half  an  hour  or  three- 
quarters,  staring  at  a  bit  of  your  heel  ex- 
posed, the  size  of  a  threepenny  piece. 
That  alone  stamps  her.  She  has  a  nasty 
mind,  and  must  go." 

"My  dear  aunt,  surely  you  are  hard 
in  judging.  There  was  a  peg  in  my  boot 
that  stood  up,  and  that  hurt  my  foot,  and 
no  doubt  at  the  same  time  worked  the  hole 
in  my  stocking." 

"  That  is  very  probable,"  said  Miss  Ot- 
terbourne.  "  But  I  should  like  to  know, 
were  you  aware  it  was  there  ?  " 

"No;  I  felt  my  heel  painful;  I  do  not 
think  I  noticed  that  my  stocking  was  rent." 

"That  excuses  you,  but  not  her." 

"  Perhaps  she  did  not  see  it." 


"  Nonsense ;  of  coarse  she  saw  it." 

"  Aunt,  do  sit  down  — ^  " 

"In  that  armchair  vacated  by  her  ?  No ! 
She  has  been  looking  at  the  hole  in  your 
stocking  from  that  armchair.  I  couldn^t 
do  it." 

"  Do  what,  aunt  ?  " 

"  Sit  in  the  chair  after  that "  —  the  old 
lady  was  now  very  angry,  and  very  con- 
vinced that  Josephine  was  no  lady^ 
"floating  on  it — positively  gloating  on 

"If  any  blame  attaches  to  any  one,  it  is 
to  me,"  said  Captain  Sellwood.  "  I  came 
in  here  out  of  my  t>edroom,  with  my  boot 
in  my  hand,  for  the  poker,  with  which  — " 

"  why  did  you  not  ring  for  John  Thom- 
as?" 

"It  was  not  worth  while.  When  I 
came  in,  I  found  her  on  her  knees  picking 
up  the  bits  of  down,  and  I  asked  her  for  a 
hammer,  or  she  offered  one,  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect which;  and  then  she  whipped  the 
boot  out  of  my  hand  and  went  on  with  it. 
It  was  most  good-natured  of  her." 

"  I  object  to  young  women  being  good- 
natured  with  young  men.  Good-oature 
may  go  too  far." 

"  And  then  I  asked  her  to  sit  down.  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  her  about  Hanford,  and 
my  mother,  and  mutual  acquaintances.  I 
was  awfully  sorry  for  her,  to  see  her  in 
such  circumstances." 

"  I  disapprove  of  young  men  being,  as 
you  call  it,  'awfully  sorry*  for  distressed 
damsels;  there  is  no  knowing  to  what 
this  awful  sorrow  may  lead." 

"  My  dear  aunt,  it  was  natural.  I  have 
known  her,  and  she  was  my  plavmate, 
since  we  were  children.  I  do  lixe  her ;  I 
always  have  liked  her.  Why,  if  I  were  in 
reduced  circumstances,  you,  aunt,  would 
not  cut  me." 

•*  No  "  —  slightly  mollified.  "  But  I  am 
your  aunt,  and  not  a  young  creature.  That 
makes  mountains  of  difference.  And  pray, 
is  it  only  her  reduced  circumstances  that 
stirs  up  in  you  such  awful  sorrow  ?  She 
has  had  some  other  trouble,  I  know.  Are 
you  acquainted  with  her  intended  ?  Have 
you  brought  her  a  messaee  from  him  ?  " 

"  She  has  no  intended. 

"  Then  it  is  broken  off !  I  was  sure 
she  has  had  an  affair  of  the  heart,  she  has 
looked  so  peaky  and  pale  since  she  has 
been  here." 

"  I  do  not  know  anything  about  her 
heart  affairs,"  said  Captain  Sellwood.  ^  I 
know  that  one  or  two  fellows  have  been 
awfully  fond  of  her." 

"  Indeed !  Is  it  possible  that  one  who 
has  confessed  to  amul  sorrow  should  also 
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allow  awful  fondness?  That  it  leads  to 
awful  chumming,  I  have  seen  with  my 
eyes." 

Captain  Sellwood  did  not  answer.  He 
had  spoken  inconsiderately,  and  his  aunt 
had  taken  advantage  of  his  mistake. 

*•  Good  gracious,  Algernon !  You  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  that  there  has  been  an 
attachment  in  this  quarter?  " 

"  No  attachment/^  he  said,  looking  down 
and  knitting  his  brows.  ^*  For  an  attach- 
ment, the  chain  must  hold  at  both  ends.*' 

**  Merciful  powers,  Algernon  I  Can  your 
mother  have  sent  this  chum  of  yours  here 
to  be  out  of  your  way?  You  were  so 
infatuated,  there  was  no  knowing  what 
lengths  you  would  go,  and  my  dear  sister 
hoped  that  by  putting  a  distance  between 
you  —  " 

"  No,  aunt  —  nothing  of  the  sort" 

**  But  I  must  p;et  to  the  bottom  of  this. 
There  is  somethmg  kept  from  me.  Is  it 
true  that  you  have  —  that  you  have  —  har- 
bored an  unfortunate  passion  for  this 
voung  person  —  this  chum,  as  you  call 

"  I  did  love  the  young  lady.  We  have 
known  each  other  since  we  were  children 
—  at  least  since  she  was  a  little  girl  and  I 
a  big  boy.  She  was  so  lively,  so  daring, 
so  witty,  I  could  not  help  loving  her.  But 
that  is  over  now." 

"  I  should  hope  so  —  I  should  hope  so 
indeed.  A  servant  maid  —  a  servant  maid 
in  my  house !  Lord  have  mercy  on  us ! 
It  is  a  wonder  to  me  you  did  not  turn 
Mohammedan  in  India,  and  put  your  neck 
under  Juggernaut  s  car." 

'*  My  dear  aunt,  what  have  Ju^ernaut 
and  his  car,  and  Mohammedanism  and 
Josephine,  to  do  with  each  other?" 

"What  a  world  we  live  in!"  groaned 
Miss  Otterbourne.  "Radicalism  every- 
where ! " 

"  You  forget,  aunt,  that  she  belonged  to 
the  class  of  life  to  which  I  belong^.  1  may 
tell  you  this — that  she  has  inherited  a 
very  handsome  estate,  but  has  conscien- 
tious scruples,  which  I  do  not  understand, 
because  I  do  not  know  the  circumstances, 
against  her  enjoying  it;  and  rather  than 
violate  her  conscience,  she  has  come  into 
service  to  you.  I  honor  and  respect  her 
for  it,  aunt ! " 

"  But  —  she  is  a  servant.  She  is  ra^ 
lady's  maid.  It  does  not  matter  one  hair 
whether  she  be  heiress  to  untold  millions 
or  be  a  household  drudge,  the  moral  in- 
delicacy is  the  same.  She  ought  never  to 
have  sat  here  in  your  chair,  talking  to  you 
when  you  had  a  hole  in  your  stocking. 
No,  Algernon,  you  may  say  what  you  will 
— you  may  try  to  throw  dust  in  my  old 


eyes,  but  I  shall  never  get  over  that  hole 
in  your  stocking."  She  had  said  enough 
and  heard  enough,  and  she  left  the  room. 
"Smoke  your  cigar,"  she  said  as  she  left, 
"  and  then  come  down  to  me.  I  presume 
you  can  light  it  without  the  assistance  of 
your  chumy 

When  the  old  lady  reached  her  drawing- 
room,  she  was  so  hot  that  she  sank  into 
her  chair  and  fanned  herself  for  several 
minutes  without  getting  any  cooler.  She 
rang  the  bell,  and  bade  John  Thomas  send 
her  Cable  at  once ;  and  in  two  minutes 
Josephine  came  to  her. 

"Cable,"  said  Miss  Otterbourne,  fan- 
ning herself  vigorously,  "  I  am  surprised 
and  offended.  I  did  suppose  you  knew 
your  place  better,  and  had  more  delicacy 
than  to  sit  in  a  room  with  a  gentleman 
who  had  a  hole  in  his  stocking.' 

"  Had  he  ?    I  did  not  know  it,  ma'am." 

"  Did  not  know  it  ?  Of  course  you  knew 
it  I  I  saw  by  the  direction  of  your  eyes, 
the  instant  I  came  in,  that  you  were  exam- 
inmg  It 

"1  did  not  givfe  it  a  thought,  even  if  I 
saw  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  did  that. 
But  surely,  ma*am,  there  is  no  harm  in 
that." 

"  No  harm  in  sitting  in  an  armchair  in 
the  same  room  with  a  gentleman,  a  cap- 
tain in  her  Majesty's  service,  who  has 
been  in  India,  when  he  is  in  a  condition 
of  partial  undress !  In  such  a  house  as 
this,  such  transgressions  cannot  be  passed 
over.  My  nephew  informs  me  that  you 
have  been  old  acquaintances ;  but  old  ac- 
quaintanceship does  not  remove  all  the 
barriers  of  female  delicacy,  and  give  a 
woman  liberty  to  look  at  a  man's  foot 
without  his  boot  covering  it.  It  is  per- 
haps allowed  us  to  know  that  the  other 
sex  has  feet,  because  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  Bible ;  but  we  know  it  as  we  know 
that  we  have  antipodes,  bv  faith,  not  by 
sight."  She  fanned  herself  with  a  vehe- 
mence which  made  her  hot,  and  fluttered 
the  little  silver  barrels  on  both  sides  of 
her  brow.  "Cable  —  it  does  not  please 
me  to  have  simultaneously  under  my  roof 
a  nephew  as  a  visitor  and  an  old  acquain- 
tance of  his — chum,  he  called  you — as  a 
lady's  maid.  The  situation  is  incongru- 
ous, and  leads,  as  I  have  seen  to-night,  to 
injudicious  conduct,  which  may,  which 
has  occasioned  scandal ;  and  sucti  a  house 
as  this  must  be  maintained  in  its  dignity 
and  irreproachability.  Either  the  captain, 
my  nephew,  or  you,  my  servant,  must 
leave,  and  leave  without  delay." 

"Of  course,  Miss  Otterbourne,  I  will 
go. 

"If  you  can  make  it  convenient  to de- 
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part  to-morrow,  you  will  oblige.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  this,  but  —  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible for  me  to  have  my  nephew  and  you 
under  the  same  roof  to^^ether.  I  have 
tlie greatest  reliance  on  his  discretion;  I 
wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  yours.  You 
shall  receive,  as  is  your  due,  a  month *s 
wage,  because  you  leave  to  suit  my  con- 
venience. There  is  an  excellent  refuge 
for  domestics  and  governesses  out  of 
place  at  Bath,  to  which  I  subscribe,  and 
you  can  go  there  till  you  hear  of  a  situa- 
tion." 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Otterbourne,  but  I 
shall  not  stay  in  Bath.** 

"  Will  you  go  back  to  Hanford  ?  " 

Josephine  shook  her  head. 

•*  I  am  sorry  —  I  am  sincerely  sorry. 
There  is  so  much  good  about  you,  so 
much  that  I  have  liked;  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  cannot  retain  you.  It 
would  not  be  right ;  and  in  this  house  — 
from  myself  down,  I  believe,  to  the  scull- 
ery-maid and  the  boy  who  cleans  the 
knives — I  trust  we  all  try  to  do  that 
which  is  right  Mr.  Vickary  is  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light,  and  Mrs.  Grundy 
hardlv  less  so  —  a  moon  beside  the  sun. 
But  I  will  not  speak  of  this.  I  never  dis- 
miss a  servant  except  for  some  gross 
offence  —  and  I  really  do  not  believe  such 
has  occurred  —  without  some  little  testi- 
monial of  my  regard ;  so  you  must  allow 
me  to  present  you  with  a  five-pound  note 
in  addition  to  your  wa^^e.  You  have  been 
guilty  of  an  indiscretion  —  I  firmly  trust, 
unpremeditated." 

"  O  Miss  Otterbourne ! " 

"  Where  do  you  purpose  going  ?  "  asked 
the  old  lady.  "  I  cannot  possibly  permit 
you  to  depart  without  some  knowledge 
that  vou  are  goin^  to  a  place  where  you 
will  be  cared  ior.*° 

"  I  am  going  "  —  Josephine  looked 
down,  then  up  — "yes,  I  am  going  down 
into  Cornwall." 

"  I  nto  Cornwall.    Where  to  ?  " 

"  To  my  husband." 

**  Cable  —  what  ?  Husband  I  I  do  not 
understand." 

"  To  my  husbsmd,  madam." 

••  You  are  a  married  woman  ?  " 

Josephine  bowed. 

"  Goodness  gracious  me  I  But  that 
somewhat  alters  the  complexion  of  affairs. 
A  married  woman !  Does  my  nephew 
know  that  ?  " 

Josephine  bowed  again. 

"  A  married  woman !  But  where  is  your 
wedding  ring  ?  " 

"In  my  bosom." 

Miss  C)tterbourne  fanned  herself  fast, 
not  with  wrath,  but  with  the  agitation 


occasioned  by  amazement  *' Merciful 
powers!  —  you  married  I  Who  would 
have  thougnt  it  I  And  so  young,  and  so 
pretty  I    It  hardly  seems  possible.     But 

—  if  you  are  mamed  —  it  is  not  so  dread- 
fully  improper  that  you  should  know  men 
have  feet  under  their  boots.  I  do  not  say 
it  is  right;  but  it  is  not  so  very  wron^  that 

—  that  you  should  have  seen  a  hole  in  my 
nephew  s  stocking,  because  married  wom- 
en do  know  that  such  things  occur." 

Josephine  smiled ;  she  thought  Miss 
Otterbourne  was  about  to  retract  her  dis- 
charge, so  she  said :  "  Madam,  I  cannot 
stay  here.  I  have  explained  my  reasons 
to  Captain  Sellwood,  who  will  tell  you 
after  I  am  gone.  Now  I  have  made  my 
resolve,  I  go  direct  to  my  husband." 

The  door  of  the  drawing-room  opened 
and  the  butler  came  in.  He  advanced 
deferentially  towards  Miss  Otterbourne, 
and  stood  awaiting  her  permission  to 
speak. 

"  What  is  it,  Vickary  ?  Do  you  want 
anything  ?  " 

"  It  is  Cable,  madam." 

«»  Well  —  what  of  Cable,  Vickary  ?  " 

"  Please,  madam.  Cable's  husband  have 
come  to  fetch  her  away." 


From  Th«  Specutor. 
A  JEWISH  HUMORIST. 

Though  humor  is  hardly  a  prominent 
quality  of  the  Jews,  and  many  are  possibly 
of  Carlyle's  opinion,  that  they  have  no 
real  sense  of  the  humorous,  there  is  a 
good  deal  more  drollery  in  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  those  reared  in  the  syna- 
gogue than  outsiders  j^enerally  suppose. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  Jewish 
race  can  claim  to  have  produced  in  the 
person  of  Moritz  Gottlieb  Saphir,  an  Aus- 
trian journalist  but  little  known  in  this 
country,  the  foremost  wit  and  humorist  of 
the  German-speaking  people.  As  ready 
in  retort  as  Jerrold,  as  brilliant  a  conver- 
sationalist and  raconteur  as  Sheridan,  he 
was  as  graceful  and  effective  a  punster  as 
the  immortal  Tom  Hood.  The  right  of 
his  co-reli|:ionist,  Heine,  to  rank  among 
humorists  is  often  Questioned  in  German 
literary  coteries;  out  Saphir's  pre-emi- 
nence is  admitted  even  by  the  ponderous 
writers  of  the  "  Brockhaus-Lexicon."  The 
son  of  a  poor  pedlar  in  Hungary,  he  was 
born  and  rearea  in  the  Pressburg  Ghetto 
at  a  time  when  to  be  a  Jew  was  to  be 
debarred  from  well-nigh  every  form  of 
modem  culture ;  and  yet  before  his  nioe- 
and-twentieth  year  he  was  the  most  coa* 
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Bpicuous  journalist  in  Germany,  as  much 
hated  as  admired,  and  had  become  the 
founder  of  that  lighter  school  of  journal- 
istic criticism  that  makes  the  ephemeral 
literature  of  the  fatherland  tolerable.    He 
came  to  Berlin  in  1825,  or  thereabouts, 
and  started  the  Courier,  the  wit  and  au- 
dacity of  which  took  the  capital  by  storm. 
But  the  Prussian  censors  did  not  appre- 
ciate a  writer  who,  instead  of  grumbling 
at  them,  made  them  the  butt  of  his  irrever- 
ent jokes,  and  actually  poked  fun  at  them. 
Six  weeks*  imprisonment  for  an  acrostic 
on   Madame  Sontag,  the  singer,  and  a 
month  for  calling  a  would-be  dramatist 
named  Cosmar  a  *' creature  "  that  writes 
plays,  convinced  Saphir  that  lus  peculiar 
form  of  humor  was  not  likely  to  have  fair 
play  where  Count  Granow  wielded  the 
censor's  pencil.    So  he  removed  to  Mu- 
nich, where  in  1828-29  he  published  the 
Bazaar.    He  was  also  converted  to  Prot- 
estantism, and  was  made  Hof-Theatre  In- 
tendant.    But  he  soon  got  into  trouble 
again,  and  this  time  with  a  more  important 
personage  than  a  press  censor.   King  Lud- 
wig  was  addicted  to  writing  bad  verse  and 
making  bad  jokes,  and  Saphir  did  not  hes- 
itate to  express  very  freely  his  opinion  as 
to  the  quality  of  both.    It  would  not  do 
to  punish  the  critic  for  this,  but  his  sins 
were  laid  up  against  him;  and  when  he 
ventured  suosequently  to  make  some  re- 
marks about  the  notorious  Lola  Montes, 
he  received  a  peremptory  order  to  quit  the 
Bavarian   capital  within   four-and-twenty 
hours.    The  court  chamberlain,  commis- 
sioned bv  the  king,  waited  on  him,  and 
asked  if  he  could  manaee  to  get  away  in 
so  short  a  time.    *•  Yes, '  replied  the  una- 
bashed journalist;  **and  if  my  own  legs 
can't  take  me  quickly  enough.  Til  borrow 
some  of  the  superfluous  feet  in  his  Majes- 
ty's last  volume  of  verse."    He  never  for- 
got this  expulsion  from  Munich.    When, 
one  day y^  some  one  congratulated  him  on 
his  erect  carriage  and  walk,  he  remarked 
he  had  had  a  good  master  of  deportment : 
<*  King  Ludwig  had  taught  him  to  step 
out."     He  went  to  Vienna  in  1835,  and 
after   becoming  a   Catholic   started    the 
Humorist,  the  chief  organ  of  its  kind  in 
Germany,  with  which  he  was  connected 
until   his  death  in   1850.    Saphir  was  a 
voluminous    writer,    and    his    **  Dumme 
Brief e"  and  "Album  fur  Witz  und  Hu- 
mor "   are    never-failing    sources    upon 
which  his  imitators  to  this  day  draw.    His 
works  are  not  much  read  by  the  general 
public,  despite  their  undoubted  brilliancy 
and  humor,  and  the  extraordinary  **wora- 
play "  in  which  they  abound.    He  was 
deficient  in  depth,  and  lacked  the  creative 


gadfly  of  true  genius  that  stings  to  the 
hiG;hest  form  of  literary  expression;  and 
it  IS  for  the  good  things  he  said  and  the 
odd  things  he  did,  that  he  is  chiefly  re- 
membered by  his  countrymen  and  his 
sometime  co-religionists. 

Innumerable  are  the  anecdotes  told  of 
him.  A  few  culled  from  the  collections 
of  **Saphiriana,"  published  in  Germany, 
are  characteristic,  and  well  illustrate  the 
readiness  of  his  wit  and  the  peculiar  form 
of  humor  for  which  he  was  noted.  Jerr- 
man,  his  colleague  on  the  Humorist,  often 
asked  him  to  dinner ;  but  as  Madame  Jerr- 
man  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  meanest 
women  in  the  capital,  the  humorist  gener- 
ally managed  to  excuse  himself.  At  last, 
though,  he  was  trapped  into  an  accept- 
ance. The  dinner  consisted,  as  he  antici- 
pated, of  more  table-cloth  than  meat,  and 
Saphir,  who  was  a  big  man  with  a  propor- 
tionate appetite,  rose Irom  table  as  hun°^ry 
as  he  hacl  sat  down.  As  he  was  taking 
his  leave,  the  hostess  came  up  to  him,  ana 
playfully  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder  with 
her  fan,  said,  "And  now,  Herr  Saphir, 
when  will  you  dine  with  me  again?" 
'"  At  once,  Madame  Jerrman,  at  once ! " 
responded  the  hungry  wit  in  his  deepest 
bass.  The  old  Rothschild,  at  an  evening 
gathering,  requested  Saphir  to  write  some- 
thing in  his  autograph -book,  but  it  was  to 
be  something  characteristic.  In  two  min- 
utes the  financier  received  the  volume 
back  with  the  following  entry:  "Oblige 
me.  Dear  Baron,  with  the  loan  of  10,000 
gulden;  and  Forget,  forever  after,  your 
obedient  servant,  M.  G.  Saphir."  The 
man  of  money  saw  the  point  of  the  joke, 
and  paid  generously  for  the  humorist's 
signature.  Equally  brief  was  the  retort 
he  made  to  some  one  against  whom  he  ac- 
cidentally knocked  when  turning  the  cor- 
ner of  a  street  in  Munich.  "  Beast,"  cried 
the  offended  person,  without  waiting  for 
an  apology.  "  Thank  you,"  said  the  jour- 
nalist, "and  mine  is  Saphir."  Cosmar,  a 
relative  of  the  bookseller,  was  an  amateur 
author  who  thought  a  good  deal  more  of 
himself  than  the  pubnc  could  be  per- 
suaded to  think.  Meeting  Saphir  in  a 
mixed  company,  he  made  the  silly  remark 
that  Saphir  "was  a  Jew  who  wrote  for 
money,  while  he  wrote  for  fame."  "  Quite 
so,"  remarked  the  wit;  "we  each  write 
for  what  we  lack  and  need."  His  friend 
Jerrman  was  always  warning  him  about 
getting  into  debt,  for  he  was  extremely 
careless  in  money  matters,  and  explaining 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  paying 
cash  for  everything.  Once  he  wouna  up 
his  usual  caution  with  the  remark  that 
"  making  debts  ruins  many  a  man."   "  Ob, 
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no  !  "  responded  Saphir ;  "  it's  paying 
them  that  does  the  mischief."  When  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  to  the  prompter 
of  the  Leipziger  Stadt-Theatre,  a  pompous 
personage  too  much  in  evidence  at  times, 
Saphir  remarked,  *^I  heard  a  good  deal 
of  you,  Herr  A—,"  —  the  prompter 
bowed  his  acknowledgments  of  the  ex- 
pected compliment,  while  the  wit  added, 
—  'Mn  the  course  of  a  performance  last 


evening. 


Saphir  mortally  offended  the  Munich 
citizens  by  speaking  of  them  as  being 
"beer-barrels  in  the  morning,  and  barrels 
of  beer  in  the  evening."  One  of  the  most 
charming  girls  in  that  capital,  a  girl  who 
enjoyed  some  reputation  as  an  artist,  mar- 
ried a  young  man  of  the  '*  long  and  lanky  " 
type,  and  very  wooden-headed  into  the 
bargain.  Some  friends  were  discussing 
the  match,  and  one  lady  happened  to  sa^, 
**  I  wonder  what  Fraiilein  Wahrmann  will 
do  with  him."  "  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  Saphir, 
who  was  listening,  "she  is  fond  of  paint- 
ing, and  may  find  him  useful  as  a  mahl- 
stick."  He  was  crossing  the  market-place 
with  a  friend,  when  a  member  of  the  com- 
edy troupe  of  the  Court  Theatre  stopped 
and  exchanged  a  few  words  with  him. 
•*  Who  was  that?"  said  Saphir's  compan- 
ion, when  the  player  had  fi;one.  "  Oh, 
that  is  Waldeck,  the  actor."  "He  does 
not  look  much  like  an  actor  off  the  stage," 
said  the  other.  "  Still  less  when  he's  on 
the  stage,"  retorted  Saphir,  Of  another 
"poor '° player,  a  low  comedian,  he  once 
remarked  that,  "jesting  apart,  he  was  not 
a  bad  actor."  There  was  some  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  in  digging 
the  foundation  for  a  statue  to  be  erected 
in  honor  of  an  important  j^rand  duke, 
famous  for  nothing  in  particular.  The 
humorist  and  a  friend  passed  the  men  at 
work.  "What  are  they  doing?"  asked 
the  latter.  "  Oh,  they  are  trying  to  find 
ground  for  raising  a  monument  to  the 
Gross  Herzog,"  was  the  reply.  Driving 
out  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  one  day,  his 
coachman,  a  peppery  MUth-kutscher^  got 
into  an  altercation  with  a  rival  Jehu. 
Words  soon  led  to  oaths,  and  oaths  to 
blows,  and  the  pair  set  to  in  good  earnest 
to  decide  which  was  the  oetter  man. 
Popping  his  head  out  of  the  fiacre  win- 
dow, Saphir  mildly  implored  the  pair  to 
oblique  him,  and  drub  each  other  as  quickly 
as  tney  could,  for  he  had  "engaged  the 
carriage  by  the  hour."  But  Saphir  could 
be  extremely  rude,  and  was  not  unfre- 
auently  as  coarse  as  Swift,  of  whom,  by 
the  way,  he  was  a  diligent  student,  for  he 
was  a  master  of  English.  At  a  ball,  a 
young  lady,  heated  with  dancing,  and  one 


who  should  have  known  better,  remarked 
that  she  "  felt  as  though  she  were  stew- 
ing." "  But  still  quite  raw,"  observed 
the  wit,  in  a  stage  aside.  Another  young 
person  once  asked  him  which  was  the 
greatest  miracle  in  the  Bible,  and  then, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  added, 
"that  Elijah  did  not  burn  in  the  fiery 
chariot  that  appeared  and  took  him  to 
heaven."  "No,"  said  Saphir,  "it  was 
Balaam's  ass ;  the  ass  that  made  answer 
before  it  was  questioned."  A  great  bore, 
seated  next  to  him  at  dinner,  was  excus- 
ing his  evident  fondness  for  the  bottle. 
"  Good  wine,"  said  the  personage,  "  makes 
us  forget  trouble  and  vexation,  and  en- 
ables us  to  bear  up  against  the  thousands 
of  disagreeables  we  encounter  and  have 
to  submit  to.  Don't  you,  Herr  Saphir, 
think  it  excusable  in  a  man  to  drink  some- 
times ?  "  "  Oh,  yes  I  "  replied  the  wit ; 
"quite  excusable,  if  he  happen  to  sit  next 
to  you  at  dinner."  A  wealthy  relative,  of 
whom  he  wished  to  borrow  a  tittle  nioney, 
reproached  him  with  his  incapacity  for 
business.  "  Whv,  you  cannot  even  add  ! " 
exclaimed  the  Jewish  money-bags,  sum- 
•  ming  up  the  writer's  delinquencies.  "  No," 
retorted  the  other ;  "  but  I  can  subtract, 
and  if  one  were  to  subtract  your  money 
from  you,  there  would  be  only  a  nothing 
left." 

Saphir  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and 
nothing  could  abash  him.  King  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria,  the  verse-maker  to  whom  he 
owed  his  expulsion  from  Munich,  walked 
up  to  him  one  day,  and  tapping  the  felt 
hat  he  wore  uttered  the  single  word 
Fils,  Now,  Fils^  which  means  "  felt,"  is 
also  a  most  opprobrious  epithet,  and  the 
king's  conduct  was  grossly  insulting.  In 
reply,  Saphir  merely  touched  the  overcoat 
he  wore,  with  the  remark,  IVasstr^dickt' 
er^  —  that  is  to  say,  "  waterproof."  But 
as  Dichter  also  means  a  poet,  the  term 
signified  water-poet,  a  Germanism  ap- 
plied to  one  who  is  no  poet  at  all.  He 
could  be  as  rude  in  an  amiable  fashion 
too.  A  young  couple,  newly  engaged, 
were  favored  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  him,  which  they  duly  presented.  Now, 
the  gentleman  was  notorious  for  his  effem- 
inate habits  and  ways,  and  his  appearance 
at  once  struck  the  eye  of  the  observant 
journalist,  who  had  heard  about  him.  He 
said  nothing,  received  the  pair  with  riw- 
pressementy  insisted  upon  their  being 
seated  in  his  most  comfortable  easy-chairs, 
assured  them  how  pleased  he  was  to  hear 
of  their  engagement,  and  wound  up  with« 
"  Now,  pray,  you  must,  you  really  must, 
tell  me  which  of  you  is  the  bride."  Trav- 
elling in  a  second-class  carriage  between 
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Hamburg  and  Berlin,  he  had  a  little  mis- 
understanding with  a  lady,  the  only  occu- 
pant of  the  compartment  beside  himself, 
in  reference  to  the  opening  of  a  window. 
"You  don't  appear  to  know  the  differ- 
ence, ntetH  Herr^  between  the  second  and 
third  class/'  said  the  lady  cuttingly.    "  Oh, 
madarae  !  "  replied  Saphir,  **  I  am  an  old 
railway  traveller ;  I  know  all  the  class  dis- 
tinctions,   lu  tlie  first  class,  the  passen- 
gers behave  rudely  to  the  guard ;  in  the 
third,  the  guards  behave  rudely  to  the 
passengers ;  in  the  second  (with  a  bow  to 
his  fellow-traveller),  the  passengers  be- 
have rudely  to  each  otlier."    Some  of  his 
briefer  sayings  are  extremely  droll.    He 
once  described  a  theatre  as  l>eing  so  full 
that  people  were  obliged  to  laugh  perpen- 
dicularly, there  ¥ras  no  room  to  do  so 
horizontally.    Of  a  dull  townlet  he  vis- 
ited, he  remarked  it  was  so  quiet  that  but 
for  an  occasional  death  there  would  really 
be  no  life  in  the  place.    He  was  a  big 
man,  and  when  a  little  poet  once  threat- 
ened to  run  him  through  for  an  adverse 
criticisni,  he  merely   observed    that  he 
would  thenceforth  have  to  pull  his  boots 
up  higher  when  he  went  abroad.    His 
Jewishness  was   not  often  apparent    in 
what  he  said  or  did.    On  one  occasion, 
though,  he  showed  that  he  was  not  un- 
mindful  of  his  origin.    Dinine  at  Roth- 
schild's some  fine  iachryma  Chrisii  was 
placed  on  the  table.    <'  Whence,"  asked 
the   financier,    "does    the    wine  get  so 
strange    a   name?"    "I    suppose,"    an- 
swered Saphir,  "  it  is  because  good  Chris- 
tians must  weep  to  think  that  a  Jew  should 
be  able  to  treat  his  friends  to  such  a  su- 
perb beverage."    It   must  be  admitted, 
though,  that,  like  Heine,  whom  he  bitterly 
hated,  he  had  little  sympathy  with  those 
of  his  own  race. 


From  Marray*s  Magazine. 
A  HOT-WIND  DAY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

"  Brickfielders  "  they  are  called  in 
Sydney ;  but  then  Sydney  people  are  less 
sesthetic,  less  exigeanty  ancf  generally  not 
80  superfine  as  the  people  of  Melbourne. 
Is  not  Melbourne  a  full  day  and  a  half 
nearer  London  and  Paris,  and  its  inhab- 
itants therefore  grander,  more  distin- 
guished by  the  Vere  de  Vcre  repose,  and 
a  larger  share  of  aplomb  t 

This  dreaded  wind  is  a  northerner  — 
we  axe,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  —  and  comes  raginz  from  the 
heated  interior  like  another  ^olus,  always 


accompanied  by  a  faithful  henchman  — 
the  dust-fiend  —  demon  even  more  diabol- 
ical in  some  of  his  attributes  than  his 
chief.  You  ma^  know  when  the  terror  is 
coming  by  various  indescribable  tokens. 
Sometimes  by  an  ominous  silence;  Na- 
ture seems  to  listen  with  bated  breath, 
and  hushed  whisper;  the  distance  dark- 
ens, a  lurid  glow  gradually  overspreads 
the  blue- vaulted  sky,  closing  in  rapidly, 
while  blasts  of  heated  air  strike  against 
the  cheek  as  if  just  escaped  from  a  fiery 
furnace.  This  is  but  a  preliminary  canter ; 
soon  the  viewless  presence  falls  into  swift, 
full-measured  paces,  keeping  up  a  con- 
tinuous current  of  scorching  wind  that 
withers  up  the  freshness  of  youth,  and 
extinguishes  the  vitalitv  of  the  most  ener- 
getic worker.  Be  sure  tne  attendant  demon 
IS  not  far  off!  Erelong  a  vast  driving 
volume  of  dark  clouds,  densely  opaque, 
draws  nearer;  there  is  a  rush,  a  giddy 
whirl,  a  noise  as  of  wings  in  the  air,  and 
then  it  leaps  down  upon  you  like  an  ava- 
lanche, only  not  of  pure  white  snow,  but 
dust — loathsome,  gritty,  choking,  splut- 
tering, ear-filling,  eye-blinding  dust!  It 
gets  down  your  neck,  up  your  coat-sleeves, 
and  into  your  boots,  your  pockets  —  where 
does  it  not  penetrate  ? 

When  on  the  rampage,  there  is  nothing 
sacred  to  the  dust-fiend.  On  Sundays, 
about  the  time  of  morning  service,  is  a 
favorite  hour  for  its  dreaded  appearance. 
It  rushes  past  the  disconcerted  pew-open- 
ers, sweeps  up  the  church  aisles,  bedecks 
the  cushions,  and  scatters  the  printed 
notices  right  and  left.  With  strict  impar- 
tiality it  speeds  alike  down  the  butter's 
chimney,  formed  of  old  kerosene-tins,  and 
the  Elizabethan  stacks  of  fashionable  sub- 
urban mansions ;  charges  up  the  busy 
streets,  flashes  through  the  omnibuses,  in 
at  one  window  and  out  of  the  other,  like 
the  clown  in  a  pantomime.  But  not  all  of 
it!  not  the  six  bushels!  Shake  yourself 
and  see.  Then  it  spins  along  the  suburban 
highways,  pounces  down  on  the  scaven- 
gers' heaps  of  dead  leaves  and  other  odds 
and  ends  of  unconsidered  trifles,  and  they 
are  gone,  and  their  place  knows  them  no 
more.  Poets  seeking  new  tropes  and 
figures  of  speech  should  try  what  can  be 
made  of  an  Australian  dust-storm. 

Every  window  in  the  cities  is  closed, 
and  the  heated  blast  chafes  and  howls 
about  the  casements  in  a  frenzy  of  impo- 
tent rage.  Should  any  one  incautiously 
turn  a  street-corner  particularly  sprucely 
dressed,  straightway  it  makes  for  him. 
The  air  soon  oecomes  a  combination  of 
atoms  as  lively  as  aerated  waters.    The 
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whole  surrounding  country  seems  shroud- 
ed by  an  atmosphere  which  has  been 
whipped  into  the  consistency  of  pea-soup. 
One  side  of  the  street  is  Sometimes  as 
completely  hidden  from  the  other  side  as 
by  a  November  fog  in  London.  Woe  to 
the  unlucky  housemaid  who  has  inad- 
vertently left  open  a  single  window  I  Re- 
pentance in  sackcloth  and  dust  is  her 
condien  punishment 

And  thus  the  enemy  speeds  up  and 
down  the  day  throu^rh.  The  heat  is  sti- 
fling, but  people  all  seek  to  close  every 
avenue  of  approach.  Batten  down  and 
stew  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Of  two  evils 
it  is  by  far  the  least ;  indeed,  the  only  de- 
fence, and  every  port  is  closed  as  on  board 
ship  in  bad  weather.  Should  the  demon 
succeed  in  effecting  an  entrance,  he 
sweeps  through  the  hall,  rushes  up-stairs, 
and  bangs  every  door  like  a  maniac.  The 
hotel  kitchen  is  a  subject  of  special  anxiety 
to  the  functionaries  concerned,  and  certain 
vendors  of  perishable  commodities  close 
their  shops  altogether. 

Some  ^ears  ago,  in  one  of  the  chief  cities, 
the  brilliant  idea  was  conceived  of  an  al 
fresco  banquet,  which,  it  was  argued,  in  a 
warm,  sunny  climate,  under  the  cloudless 
blue  skies  of  another  Athens  in  the  south, 
should  be  *' after  the  high  Roman  fashion.*' 
Nothing  was  spared  that  could  contribute 
to  the  successful  reproduction  of  a  classic 
repast  in  ancient  Greece  or  Rome.  The 
Falernian  wine  was  absent  certainly,  but 
then,  was  there  not  an  abundance  of  the 
finest  products  of  Australian  vintage  ?  All 
went  well  until  the  supreme  hour,  when, 
tradition  relates,  swift  as  the  wind  from 
the  land  of  souls  came  down  the  shadow 
feared  by  colonial  hosts,  bearing  on  its 
sulphureous  wings 

grand  dull  Odyssean  ghosts 
Athirst  to  drink  the  cool  blue  wme. 

There  is  no  resisting  such  a  despoiler, 
and  in  a  brief  space  aU  was  universal  rout 
and  disorderly  night. 

People  you  meet  appear  strangely  af- 
fected by  the  wind-despot  That  staid 
Evangelical  curate  wears  a  face  flushed 
like  a  peony,  strangely  resembling  the 
peculiar  bloom  produced  by  Induleence 
in  alcoholic  nips;  that  middle-aged  lady 
district-visitor,  with  the  severe  cast  of 
countenance,  looks  red  and  excited,  and 
as  self-consciously  flurried  as  though  she 
had  just  been  the  recipient  of  "an  offer. " 
The  heated  air  finds  its  way  into  the  law 
courts,  the  leading  counsel  mops  his  face 
incessantly,  and  glares  round  with  the 
ferocity  of   a  wild   animal.    The  judge 


fidgets,  lifts  his  horsehair  wig,  and  pre* 
tends  to  make  notes,  but  it  is  a  pretence 
and  nothing  more.  The  day  wears  on, 
night  comes,  and  you  see  those  nocturnal 
birds  the  pressmen  adding  the  torments 
of  countless  gas-jets  to  the  suffocating 
temperature,  until  the  compositors'  room 
becomes  another  inferno,  and  the  printer's 
imps  run  to  and  fro  incessantly  with  cans 
which  ,mav  or  may  not  contain  water. 
And  the  eaitorials !  Well,  they  are  doubt- 
less affected  likewise.  Heated  blood, 
simulated  wrath,  are  in  harmony  with  any 
sensational  matter  on  hand  —  "  Was  there 
any  baseness  like  unto  this  baseness?" 
and  so  on  da  capo  and  da  capo  / 

Nearly  all  *'  tne  airs  that  blow  "  have  in 
their  turn  been  the  theme  of  some  sweet 
singer.  Even  the  much-execrated  east 
wind  found  its  laureate  in  Kinsley,  the 
verse  of  Bryant  is  cloyed  by  '*  the  kisses 
of  the  soft  south-west,"  and  Shelley's 
deathless  ode,  — 

O  wild  West  Wind, 
Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is, 

rises  to  the  thought  like  a  *  clarion-calL 
But  who  will  hymn  the  Austral  "brick- 
fielder"? 

Lone-inured  colonists  contend  that  these 
hot  winds  kill  the  eerms  of  fever  that 
abound.  But  typhoid  does  not  diminish. 
Has  the  notion  ever  got  beyond  the  region 
of  hypothesis  ?  At  what  clegree  of  tem- 
perature are  germs  asphyxiated?  Who 
Knows  that  germs  cannot  exist  at  a  tem- 
perature which,  though  decided! v  unpleas- 
ant, is  by  no  means  fatal  to  otner  forms 
of  life  ? 

Just  as  in  old  Flemish  cities  everv 
housewife  possesses  a  long  black  doth 
cloak  for  a  stock  article  of  ordinary  use, 
so  in  Australia  every  one  —  man,  woman, 
or  child  —  has  a  dust  cloak,  or  coat,  always 
at  hand. 

These  winds  sometimes  last  two  or 
three  days,  or  even  longer.  Their  cessa- 
tion is  sudden  and  decisive.  And  then 
the  eentle  rain  comes  down,  and  converts 
the  dust  into  mud,  and  the  sun  shines  oat 
once  more;  not  with  the  weak,  watery 
smile  of  northern  climes,  but  broadly  and 
blandly  as  the  childlike  radiation  from  the 
countenance  of  Ah  Sin^  in  the  Chinese 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  under  therevtv- 
ing  influence  of  the  cool  ocean-breeze  yon 
unsay  all  the  evil  thines  you  may  liave 
said  Deneath  the  spell  of  the  hot  wind  and 
the  dust-fiend.  Alas !  the  enemy  has  not 
gone  forever.  It  may  be  to-morrow,  or  it 
may  not  be  for  many  days,  but  some  day 
return  he  will. 

Stephen  Thompsom* 
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THE  ORPHAN. 


BY  WALTBK  MORXSONt  D.D. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  SUFFERING  CHILD. 

Oh,  little  one,  forsaken  and  so  lone, 
Buxying  thy  unwished  face — thy  poor  young 

heart 
Learning  despair  untimely,  thine  no  part 
In  childhood's  colored  joys — thou  question 'st 

not 
Why  thou  art  here,  or  whence  thy  piteous  lot; 
Just  knowing  grief,  thy  world  a  nng  of  gloom. 
Thy  naked  feet  thrust  from   the  unchosen 

womb 
To  touch  the  cold  of  this  hard  planet's  stone  I 
My  God,  forgive  me  that  I  do  not  understand, 
But,  tear-blind,  walk  in  faith  of  thy  great  love 
Which  gave  thy  Son  to  sorrow  for  our  sake  1 
Help  me,  so  feeble,  to  be  as  the  hand 
By  which  the  orphan-souled  thou  dost  up  take. 
And  lift  to  light,  where  we  shall  know,  above  I 

the  child's  angel. 

Their  angels  always  do  behold  God's  face : 
And,  hand  to  sword,  Avenger,  by  lit  eye, 
Asks  that,  as  lightning  flash,  he  fierce  may  fly 
And  smite  the  ostrich-hearts  that  on  the  stone 
Have  left  this  little  one,  despairing,  lone, 
Praying  in  sobs  to  heaven.     Then  pitying 

Death, 
Angel  of  soft  black  wing,  low-whispering  saith, 
**Let  my  arms  comfort  her  with  their  em- 
brace I  " 
But  thus  the  Father  unto  them  replies — 
**  Her  angel  walks  the  earth  with  seeking  eyes, 
Mercy  his  name,  ever  in  steps  of  Christ 
Treading  bare-foot,  with  sorrow  to  keep  tryst  I  " 
As  Spring  the  deep-sunk  roots  by  its  warm 

breath, 
Love  finds  the  wretched  out  in  hidden  place. 

Sunday  Magazine. 


A  PASTORAU 


The  rosy  dawn  creeps  up  the  mountain-side. 
Touching  with   light,   green,   copse,   and 
grassy  lea ; 
The  world  to  life  is  wakening  far  and  wide. 
And  songs  are  heard  from  every  bush  and 
tree. 
Come,  let  us  hasten  where  the  white-thorn 

blows. 
Or  oo  the  hedges  seek  the  pale  blush-rose. 

Up  1  np !    The  fields  are  fresh  with  dews  of 
night. 
And  hear  you  not  the  strains  of  Corin's 
flute? 

They  take  the  purple  hills  with  such  delight 
That  not  an  echo  in  their  glades  is  mute ; 

And  earth,  and  air,  and  sky  are  filled  with 
sound : 

Great  Nature's  hymn,  sweet,  passionate,  pro- 
found. 


Come  'neath  the  temple  of  the  morning  sky. 
And  let  us  pay  our  orisons  to  heaven ; 

The  lark  is  singing  as  she  soars  on  high. 
Leaving  the  nest  to  which  she  dropped  at 
even. 

If  only  prayer  and  praise  be  pure  and  true, 

They  too  will  rise  into  the  vaulted  blue. 

What  shall  our  organ  be?    The  winds  that 
blow. 
And  what  our  choir?    The  breeze's  silver 
chime ; 
While   clear-voiced   streams   that,  rippling, 
gently  flow, 
Will  move  with  us  in  sweet  melodious  time. 
Oh  come,  and  we  shall  keep  glad  festival, 
And  heaven's  high  gates  will  open  at  our  call. 
Leisara  Hour.        CUARLES  D.  BelL,  D.D. 


CUPID'S  DECADENCE. 

In  ancient  days,  when  all  was  young. 
And  love  and  hope  were  rife, 

Dan  Cupid  fed  on  rustic  fare, 
And  lived  a  country,  life. 

He  rose  betimes  at  break  of  day. 
And  round  the  country  harried : 

Upstirring  hearts  that  were  unwed, 
And  soothing  down  the  married. 

But  then,  on  wider  mischief  bent. 

He  hied  him  to  the  city ; 
And  finding  much  to  suit  his  taste. 

He  stayed  there  —  more's  the  pity. 

Men  built  him  there  a  golden  house, 
Bedight  with  golden  stars ; 

They  feasted  him  on  golden  grain, 
And  wine  in  golden  jars. 

They  draped  his  pretty  nakedness 

In  richest  cloth  of  gold. 
And  set  him  up  in  business. 

Where  love  was  bought  and  sold. 

And  thus  he  led  a  city  life. 

Forgetting  his  nativity ; 
Since  then  he's  gone  from  bad  to  worse, 
From  Cupid  to  cupidity. 
Academy.  EllIOT  StOCK. 


SEA  DIRGE. 


Crushed  by  the  waves  upon  the  crag  was  I, 

Who  still  must  hear  these  waves  among 
the  dead, 
Breaking  and  brawling  on  the  promontory, 

Sleepless ;  and  sleepless  is  my  weary  bead  t 
For  me  did  strangers  uury  on  tne  coast 

Within  the  hateful  hearing  of  the  deep. 
Nor  Death,  that  lulleth  all,  can  lull  my  ghost. 

One  sleepless  soul  among  the  souls  that 

sleep  I 

•'BTwaytofGmkSom.'* 
Fortnightly  Revitw. 
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From  The  EdiabufKh  Review. 
MEMOIRS    OF    PRINCE    ADAM    CZAR- 
TORYSKL» 

When  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  died 
in  Paris,  in  July,  1861,  he  was  more  than 
a  nonagenarian,  having  been  born  in  War- 
saw in  1770,  two  years  before  the  second 
partition  of  Poland.  In  his  family  lon- 
gevity is  hereditary,  and  sorrow  and  exile 
and  disappointment  do  not  always  kill 
their  victims.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
the  whole  Polish  party,  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  agitated,  and  men  according 
to  their  di£Eerent  temperaments,  and  their 
more  or  less  clear-sightedness,  either  wel- 
comed or  dreaded  the  outbreak  of  civil 
and  insurrectionary  war,  and  the  passion- 
ate drama  of  a  campaign.  Not  only  had 
the  H6tel  Lambert  at  that  moment  its  own 
share  of  personal  trials,  but  there  existed 
many  valid  public  reasons  why  these  me- 
moirs should  not,  on  the  death  of  the 
writer,  be  given  directly  to  the  world.  In 
1862,  one  long  fragment  was,  however, 
allowed  to  appear.  It  referred  to  the 
famous  conversation  with  regard  to  Po- 
land which  occurred  at  the  palace  of  La 
Tauride,  between  Alexander  Pavlovitch, 
then  under  the  tutelage  of  his  grand- 
mother the  empress  Catherine,  and  Prince 
Adam  Czartoryski,  then  a  subaltern  in  the 
Imperial  Guard.  Among  the  papers  col- 
lected by  Prince  Ladislaus  Czartoryski 
was  this  famous  extract,  intended  to  re- 
mind the  world  of  1862  that  the  Polish 
question  had  once  been  leniently  viewed 
even  by  a  Muscovite  czar,  and  to  show 
that  Poland  had  once  had  advocates  more 
worthy  than  the  socialists,  doctrinaires, 
and  adventurers  who  had  just  hurried  her 
into  another  unequal  struggle.  This  book, 
arranged  as  it  was  by  M.  Charles  de 
Mazade,  did  attract  some  attention,  but 
since  then  another  quarter  of  a  century 
has  elapsed,  another  generation  has  grown 
to  manhood,  and  it  is  to  us  that  M.  Charles 
de  Mazade  now  presents  the  early  portrait 
of  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  as  drawn  by 
himself. 

The  book  is  in  two  volumes.    The  sec- 
ond is  entirely  composed  of  the  pieces 

•  Mimoire*  du  Princg  Adam.  Cnart^ryski  ei  Cor^ 
reipondamct  avec  V Emptreur  Alexandre  /.  Avec 
Pr^ce  par  M.  Ch.  ob  Mazaob,  de  1' Academic  Frao* 
^aise.    a  vols.    Paris:  1887. 


justificativiSy  of  the  drafts  of  state  papers, 
and  of  the  letters  that  passed  between 
Alexander  Pavlovitch  and  his  Polish 
friend.  The  period  covered  is  from  1801 
to  1823,  two  years  before  the  death  of 
the  emperor,  but  when  Prince  Adam  had 
already  experienced  the  supreme  and  ir- 
reparable deceptions  which  closed  at  once 
his  official  career  and  his  intimacy  with 
the  emperor.  The  first  volume  is  only  a 
fragment,  covering  the  years  between  1770 
and  1809.  Quantities  of  rough  notes  for 
a  further  autobiography  exist,  .but  M.  de 
Mazade  says  that  they  are  too  fragmen- 
tary to  be  built  into  anything  like  a  con- 
secutive narrative.  As  regards  Polish 
matters  it  is  perhaps  as  well.  They  could 
only  discover  secrets  better  veiled,  and 
sorrows  which  death  has  come  to  heal. 
The  narrative,  had  it  run  on,  must  have 
stirred  bitter  memories,  and  perhaps  for 
this  reason  the  prince  never  elaborated 
his  notes  about  the  years  of  Poland's 
greatest  anguish.  Birds  sing  only  in  the 
spring;  and  if  men  after  the  loss  of  all 
their  illusions  lapse  into  silence,  it  is  be- 
cause, like  Wordsworth's  heroine,  they 

have  no  more  to  say 
Of  that  perpetual  weight  which  on  their  spirit 
lay. 

It  is  none  the  less  tantalizing  to  have  this 
autobiography  close  at  Austerlitz.  We 
should  have  wished  to  follow  Adam  Czar- 
toryski beyond  the  end  of  the  Coalition, 
called  in  Russia  the  War  of  the  Forty 
Nations,  and  to  have  had  his  sketches 
of  Tilsit  and  of  the  campaign  in  Russia, 
still  spoken  of  as  its  Holy  War.  These 
themes  have  just  inspired  Count  Lyof 
Tolstoy's  "  Peace  and  War,"  a  book  so 
varied  and  so  complicated  in  its  interest 
that  it  is  rather  a  Summa  or  a  Commedia 
than  a  mere  historical  novel.  How  far 
more  delightful  would  it  have  been  had 
Prince  Adam  sketched  those  eventful 
years!  He  could  have  given  pictures 
even  more  faithful.  He  might  even  have 
rivalled  the  Souvenirs  of  the  young  Lithu- 
anian maid  of  honor,  Mademoiselle  de 
Tiesenhausen  (Comtesse  de  Choiseul- 
Gouffier),  in  her  pictures  of  life  at  Wilna, 
when  Napoleon  was  not  only  at  its  gates, 
but  had  stirred  the  hopes  of  the  Lithua- 
nian gentry,  whom  not  all  Alexander's 
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blandishmeats  could  win  from  seeking  to 
reconstitute  their  country  through  the 
help  of  French  victories.  Prince  Adam 
has  sketched  the  statesmen  of  the  Coali- 
tion. We  wish  that  he  had  gone  on  to 
portray  Paulucci  and  Rostopchine,  whose 
strategy,  along  with  the  snows  of  a  most 
rigorous  winter,  have  left  to  Alexander 
the  prestige  of  being  not  only  the  most 
amiable  of  European  sovereigns,  but  the 
only  adversary  before  whom  Napoleon 
succumbed. 

While  regretting  its  briefness,  let  us 
examine  the  fragment  we  have  got.  We 
shall  assuredly  not  be  disappointed.  The 
style  is  delightful,  and  the  high  breeding 
and  sweet  temper  of  the  ^Titer  give  a 
charm  to  every  page.  Associated  with 
the  statesmen  and  generals  of  this  epoch 
of  really  titanic  strife,  we  see  two  human 
creatures  of  the  most  singular  qualities, 
and  of  still  more  singular  positions.  Of 
this  pair  of  friends  one  is  the  heir  to  the 
crown  of  all  the  Russias ;  the  other  is  the 
heir  of  Polish  palatines  and  the  kinsman 
of  Polish  kings.  One  is  heir  presumptive 
to  an  autocratic  sovereignty ;  the  other  is 
a  hostage,  put  into  the  Guard,  as  an 
Israelite  of  old  might  have  been  put  into 
the  priest's  office,  that  he  **  might  eat  a 
piece  of  bread,**  and  purchase  for  his  fam- 
ily some  measure  of  pardon  or  indemnity. 
This  situation  is  a  moving  one,  and  it 
would  seize  on  the  imagination  even  if 
there  were  not  already,  in  the  person, 
lineage,  character,  and  accomplishments 
of  the  young  Pole,  many  of  the  elements 
which  a  novelist  would  select  for  his  ro- 
mance. Novels  are  after  all  only  the  his- 
tories of  what  might  have  taken  place; 
and  history  is  not  a  mere  collection  of 
facts,  multiplied  and  multiplying  them- 
selves as  materials  accumulate,  but  owes 
its  most  undying  charm  to  its  human  in- 
terest. In  these  memoirs  the  human 
interest  reaches  a  high  degree  of  pathos. 

Born  in  Warsaw  in  1770,  Adam  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Prince  Adam  Casimir  Czar- 
toryski,  starost-general  of  Podolia.  War- 
saw and  Cracow  were  then  rivals  for  the 
dignity  of  being  capitals  of  Poland,  and 
Warsaw  was  full  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Poniatowski,  Radzivill,  Briihl,  and  Za- 
moyski  families.    Yet,  assuredly,  among 


these  proud  and  insubordinate  families 
the  Czartoryskis  were  second  to  none  in 
pretensions,  in  lineage,  and  in  wealth. 
Descendants  of  the  Jagellons,  they  had 
for  three  hundred  years  borne  the  style 
and  title  of  prince,  and  this  Adam  Casimir, 
covetous  of  a  closed  crown,  actually  of- 
fered himself  for  election  to  the  throne  of 
Poland  when  the  other  competitor  in  the 
field  was  his  relative  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski. Surnamed  the  Mxcenas  of  Po- 
land, he  was  not  unfit  to  fill  the  public 
eye.  He  was  accomplished  and  generous, 
received  foreigners  with  a  stately  courtesy, 
and  gave  to  his  children  an  education 
adapted  to  their  great  station  and  to  their 
greater  hopes.  Of  course  he  had  seen 
some  military  service,  but  it  had  been  un- 
der the  Austrian  flag,  and  in  his  political 
leanings  he  was  intensely  anti-Muscovite. 
He  led  a  large  party.  His  brother  Mi- 
chael was  chancellor  of  Lithuania;  his 
sister  was  married  to  Prince  Lubomirski ; 
while  of  his  daughters,  one  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Count  Stanislaus  Zarooyski, 
and  the  other  to  Prince  Louis  of  Wiirtera- 
berg,  brother  of  the  empress  Maria  of 
Russia. 

Such  was  the  house.  Yet  on  the  birth 
of  its  heir  fortune  could  not  have  been 
said  to  smile.  Poland  w*as  torn  by  fac- 
tions ;  its  Diets  and  DUtines  were  hotbeds 
of  intrigue ;  the  nobles  were  impracticable, 
the  feud  between  them  and  the  peasantry 
had  become  envenomed.  Adam  Casimir 
Czartoryski  saw  only  one  thing  plainly  — 
the  ambition  of  Catherine  and  its  conse- 
quent danger  to  Poland.  He  sided  ac- 
cordingly with  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  that 
king  of  Poland  who  owed  his  election  to 
the  invasion  of  Charles  XII.  (i704Xand 
his  re-election  to  the  fact  that  his  daughter 
Marie  was  the  wife  of  Louis  XV.  and 
queen  of  France.  Russia,  on  the  contrary, 
was  ever  inimical  to  him,  and,  Russian 
influence  prevailing,  he  was  sent  to  end 
his  days  in  Lorraine,  where  Nancy  owes 
to  him,  even  to  this  day,  the  many  orna- 
ments of  her  stately  streets  and  squares. 

Poland  now  stood  on  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  over  which  she  was  soon  to  be 
hurled,  and  the  election  of  Augustus  III. 
was  so  much  the  work  of  a  party  that  for 
some  years  be  was  not  universally  ac- 
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knowledged.  Moreover,  he  was  at  heart 
a  Saxon  and  not  a  Polish  prince,  and, 
whenever  the  wars  of  Frederic  the  Great 
allowed  of  it,  he  resided  in  Dresden  far 
more  willingly  than  either  in  Warsaw  or 
in  Cracow.  But  if  he  was  an  indifferent 
absentee,  there  was  another  eye  fixed  day 
and  night  on  this  expiring  majesty  of 
Poland. 

Russian  statesmen  are  like  vultures. 
They  do  not  wait  till  their  victim  has  ren- 
dered his  last  sigh,  but  they  scent  .from 
afar  the  taints  of  weakness,  instability, 
bankruptcy,  and  decay  in  any  country  or 
government.  They  mean  eventually  to 
tear  the  carcase  piecemeal,  and  to  pick  its 
bones,  but  they  begin  by  hovering  over- 
head. Before  indicating  conquest  they 
make  tributaries,  clients,  debtors,  and 
partisans ;  and  before  proceeding  to  par- 
tition and  to  the  annihilation  of  race,  lan- 
guage, and  creeds,  they  will  offer  freely 
sympathy,  subsidies,  and  help.  They 
intrigue,  they  foment  insurrection,  they 
remove  landmarks,  separate  families,  ab- 
duct rulers,  browbeat  regents  and  pala- 
tines, suggest  candidates,  bribe  electors, 
and  sow  the  land  with  Russian  roubles, 
which  are  as  dragons^  teeth  ;  so  that  in  the 
end  they  reap  the  crop  they  have  long  de- 
sired, **  red  ruin,  and  the  breaking  up  "  of 
treaties,  if  not  of  laws.  Catherine,  whose 
policy  was  of  this  stealthy  sort,  had  her 
left  hand  busy  in  Georgia.  One  struggle 
more,  and  hers  would  then  be  the  sceptre 
of  the  famous  Queen  Tamara,  and  hers 
the  inheritance  of  the  oldest  Christian 
dynasty  in  the  world.  Nor  was  one  such 
intrigue  sufficient  for  her  ambition.  With 
the  right  hand  she  had  for  long  manipu- 
lated Polish  elections,  and  she  it  was  who 
in  1764  procured  the  nomination  of  her 
sometime  lover,  Stanislaus  Poniatowski. 

To  Adam  Casimir  Czartoryski  that  elec- 
tion was  every  way  antipathetic.  He  at 
once  proposed  himself  as  a  rival,  and 
failed  ;  but  four  years  later  the  Catholic, 
national,  and  anti-Muscovite  party,  to 
nrhich  he  belonged,  and  which  was  headed 
by  Krasinski,  formed  itself  into  the  so- 
called  Confederation  of  Bar.  Its  first  act 
was  to  ignore  Catherine's  nominee,  and 
to  declare  the  throne  vacant.  A  civil  war 
was  inaugurated,  and  on  it  followed  what 


is  termed  the  first  partition  of  Poland. 
From  that  moment  the  sorrows  of  the 
Poles  have  become  matters  of  European 
interest.  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  made 
some  futile  efforts  to  reorganize  the  frag- 
ments of  the  country,  but  his  hand  was 
eminently  unfitted  for  the  task,  and  the 
Diet  of  Grodno,  like  the  Confederation  of 
Targovice,  provoked  fresh  expressions  of 
the  antagonism  existing  between  the  two 
parties.  A  second  war  led  to  a  second 
partition  (1772),  and,  after  the  triumphs  of 
Souvaroff  and  the  abdication  of  a  king 
who  was  one  in  name  only,  Poland  was, 
in  1793,  finally  dismembered. 

To  none  of  these  scenes  had  the  Czar- 
toryski and  their  heir.  Prince  Adam,  been 
strangers.  The  young  man  was  present 
at  the  Diet  of  1782.  There  he  saw  the 
power  of  his  family  receive  a  heavy  blow. 
His  father,  sure  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
Lithuanians,  had  hoped  to  carry  by  a  ma- 
jority the  measures  he  advocated,  and  to 
promote  "to  power  the  men  of  whom  he  was 
the  head.  But  the  royal  and  Muscovite 
party  proved  too  strong  for  him.  Russia 
scored  another  victory,  and  the  stubborn 
old  starost  retired  to  his  estates  in  Po- 
dolia.  His  son  says  that  the  time  passed 
there  in  hunting,  coursing,  fencing,  and 
studying.  The  family  next  moved  across 
Galicia  to  their  estate  of  Pulavy,  beyond 
Jaroslav.  There  their  house  served  as  a 
rendezvous  for  all  who  in  politics  and  reli- 
gion shared  their  views,  and  the  young 
men  had  Polish  and  French  professors, 
went  to  Carlsbad,  and  made  a  tour  in  Ger- 
many, visiting  Goethe  in  Weimar.  The 
Diet  of  1787  saw  them  again  at  Warsaw  ; 
but  the  tide  set  strongly  against  national- 
ism, and  in  1789  Prince  Adam  travelled, 
joined  his  married  sister  in  Wiirtemberg, 
and  went  with  his  mother  to  England.  He 
stayed  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  made, 
both  in  London  and  in  the  industrial  cen- 
tres of  England  and  of  Scotland,  valuable 
studies  of  our  social  and  commercial  sys- 
tems. In  Edinburgh  his  name  is  not  yet 
forgotten,  though  the  group  of  men  who 
founded  this  review,  and  who  were  his 
personal  friends,  have  now  all  gone  over 
to  the  majority. 

The  year  1791  was  an  important  one 
to  the  young  politician.    He  went  through 
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his  drill  under  his  brother-in-law,  Louis  of 
Wiirtemberg,  and  when,  after  the  Confed- 
eration of  Targovice,  Russian  troops  again 
broke  into  Poland,  he  fought  at  Polomna. 
Now  occurs  a  blank  in  the  memoirs. 
Possibly  the  missing  pages  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  writer,  or  for  him.  At  all 
events  he  does  not  explain  how  he  came 
to  be  in  England  when  Kosciusko  fell 
(1793),  nor  how  he  came  to  be  arrested  in 
Brussels,  when  on  his  way  home  to  carry 
arms  under  the  hero  of  Macziewice.  It 
was  the  Austrian  police  who  stopped  him, 
and  as  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  he 
went  to  join  his  parents  in  Vienna,  it  is 
only  fair  to  suppose  that  the  Austrian 
emperor,  judging  the  Polish  cause  to  be 
hopeless,  haa  begged  his  old  servant  and 
marshal,  Adam  Casimir  Czartoryski,  to 
restrain  the  patriotic  ardor  of  his  son. 
The  heir  was  kept  for  some  time  longer 
in  Vienna,  out  of  harm's  way,  and  thus 
prevented  from  further  endangering  the 
family  fortunes.  The  same  imperial 
friend  it  was  who  next  opened  a  negotia- 
tion with  Catherine  to  get  the  Czartoryski 
estates  restored.  The  czarina  had  con- 
fiscated them  to  render  her  great  oppo- 
nents powerless,  but  now  that  she  had 
carried  every  position,  and  ruled  over  a 
dismemberea  and  prostrate  Poland,  it  was 
her  policy  to  rally,  and  as  it  were  Russify^ 
as  many  of  the  great  Polish  nobles  as  she 
could  win  over  to  her  side.  Humbler 
houses  might  perish,  unpitied  because 
unnoticed,  out  the  Czartoryski  were  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  therefore  it 
would  be  well  to  exhibit  them  in  her  train. 
She  accordingly  replied  that  she  would 
consider  their  case,  but  that  as  hostages 
for  future  good  behavior  she  should  nrst 
reauire  to  see  both  the  young  princes, 
Acfam  and  Ladislaus,  at  her  court.  At 
such  a  demand  the  blood  of  all  these 
palatines,  old  and  young,  rebelled.  But 
the  emperor  ;id vised  a  more  conciliatory 
demeanor,  and  pointed  out  that  ruin,  and 
obliteration  through  ruin,  stared  them  in 
the  face  if  they  persisted  in  asking  for 
favors  while  they  conceded  nothing  to  the 
haughty  and  victorious  sovereign  whom 
the^  had  so  long  withstood,  in  the  cabinet 
as  in  the  field.  Perhaps  the  old  marshal, 
Prince  Adam  Casimir,  had  a  vague  hope 
that  this  might  be  a  case  of  reculer pour 
mieux  sauter.  At  any  rate,  he  gave  m ;  a 
confidential  tutor,  named  Gorskt,  was  se- 
lected to  accompany  them,  and  on  this 
strange  errand  the  youne  men  departed. 
Their  heads  were  full  of  curiosity  as  to 
the  career  along  which  Providence  and  the 
czarina  had  unexpectedly  started  them. 


Their  hearts  were  not  less  full  of  wounded 
pride  and  patriotism,  to  say  nothing  of 
aversion  to  Catherine,  whose  crimes  and 
indecorums,  monstrous  as  they  really 
were,  had  assuredly  lost  nothing  when  re- 
hearsed in  their  ears  by  Polish  tongues. 
Their  position  was  painful  enough,  but  on 
reaching  St.  Petersburg  they  found  that 
it  was  not  singular.  The  struggle  being 
over  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Catherine 
would  make  some  arrangement  of  the  vast 
confiscated  estates  of  the  malcontent  Po- 
lish aristocracy.  Many  hastened  up  to 
the  capital  to  assist  at  the  curie.  Some 
hoped  to  enrich  themselves  in  the  general 
scramble,  some  to  gratify  an  old  grudge, 
and  some,  like  the  young  Czartoryski,  to 
save  a  little  out  of  this  vast  wreck. 

Russian  society  was  then,  as  it  is  to- 
day, the  mere  reflection  of  the  courts 
This  is  Prince  Adam's  first  impression  of 
it:  — 

It  might  be  compared  to  the  vestibule  of  a 
temple  where  all  present  had  only  ears  and 
eyes  for  the  divinity  before  whom  toey  burned 
incense.  .  .  .  The  Empress  Catherine,  the 
immediate  author  of  the  ruin  of  Poland  — 
Catherine,  whose  very  name  disgusted  us, 
cursed  as  she  was  by  every  one  who  carried  a 
Polish  heart  in  his  breast,  this  Catherine,  who 
if  judged  out  uf  her  capital  had  neither  virtue 
nor  even  the  decency  rec^uired  in  a  woman, 
had  gained  none  the  less,  m  her  own  country, 
and  above  all  in  its  capital,  the  veneration, 
nay  even  the  love,  of  her  subjects.  Through 
the  long  years  of  her  reign,  the  army,  the 
privileged  classes,  and  the  administrators  had 
had  days  of  lustre  and  of  prosperity.  It  is 
beyond  a  doubt  that  ever  since  her  accession 
the  Muscovite  empire  had  gained  in  considera- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  order 
was  established  at  home  as  it  had  never  been 
durinc;  the  preceding  reigns  of  Anne  and  of 
Elizabeth.  Men's  minds  were  still  full  of  the 
ancient  fanaticism  of  a  base  adoration  for  their 
autocrats,  and  the  Russians  had  been  con- 
firmed in  this  servility  by  the  prosperous  reign 
of  Catherine,  and  this  although  some  gleams 
of  European  civilization  had  already  pierced 
among  them.  Thus  the  whole  nation,  the 
great  folk  just  as  much  as  the  small,  and  the 
poor  just  as  well  as  the  rich,  felt  themselves 
to  be  in  no  way  scandalized  at  her  depravity, 
nor  at  the  crimes  and  murders  comoutted  by 
their  sovereign.  To  her  everything  was  per- 
mitted —  her  luxury  wore  a  halo;  and  men  no 
more  thought  of  criticising  her  debaucheries 
than  did  the  pagans  who  respected  the  crimes 
and  obscenities  of  their  Olympian  cods  and 
Roman  Cxiars.  ...  As  for  this  Muscovite 
Olympus,  it  was  in  three  stages.  The  first 
and  lowest  was  occupied  by  the  young  princes 
and  princesses,  grandchildren  of^the  Empress, 
who,  full  of  graces,  all  promised  the  fairest 
futures.  The  solitarv  tenant  of  the  second 
sphere  was  Grand  Duke  Paul,  whose  gloomy 
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temper  and  fantastic  disposition  inspired  all 
sorts  of  terrors,  and  some  contempt.  At  the 
summit  of  the  edifice  sat  Catherine  the  Great, 
in  all  the  prestige  of  her  victories  and  of  her 
prosperity ;  secure  in  the  love  of  the  subjects 
whom  she  led  about  at  her  good  will  and 
pleasure.  All  those  hopes  to  which  the  sight 
of  the  young  court  gave  rise  could  only  have 
their  fruition  in  a  distant  future,  and  they  in 
no  way  took  off  from  the  general  affection  for 
the  Czarina,  or  from  her  supreme  authority : 
nay,  the  young  court  was  considered  as  an 
emanation  or  creation  of  the  reigning  power. 
And  in  truth  Catherine  reserved  to  herself  the 
exclusive  education  of  her  grandchildren.  Any 
influence  of  either  father  or  mother  was  for- 
bidden. From  their  birth  the  princes  and 
princesses  had  been  withdrawn  from  parental 
hands,  and  thus  grew  up  under  the  eyes  of 
Catherine,  to  whom  alone  they  seemed  to  be- 
long. The  Grand  Duke  Paul  served  as  a 
mere  shadow  which  only  heightened  the  effect 
of  this  picture.  The  very  terror  which  he  in- 
spired strengthened  the  general  attachment  to 
the  government  of  Catherine,  for  all  must  de- 
sire that  the  reins  of  government  should  long 
remain  in  the  strong  hands  of  his  mother.  Just 
as  every  one  was  afraid  of  Paul,  so  all  admired 
the  capabilities  of  a  mother  who  was  able  to 
keep  him  in  subjection  to  herself,  and  far  from 
a  throne  which  belonged  to  him  by  right. 

This  is  a  masterly  sketch,  and  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  many  more,  all  equally ,  well 
drawn,  of  Catherine's  minions  the  brothers 
Zubow,  and  of  despotic  proconsuls  like 
Toutoulmiae,  of  Bezborodko,  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  Ostermann,  and  of  Poles  like 
his  kinsman  Lubomirski,  come  up  to  re- 
cover their  fortunes,  or  of  travellers  like 
De  S^gur  and  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  come 
to  hear  the  wisdom  and  see  the  splendors 
of  this  Semiramis  of  the  North. 

Prince  Adam  does  not  mention  Grimm. 
Perhaps  the  proud  young  Polish  officer 
secretly  despised  the  factotum  who  was 
flatterer-in-chief  to  the  czarina,  and  who 
busied  himself  now  with  her  literary  ef- 
forts, now  witfi  her  lace  ruffles,  and  now 
with  the  marriages  of  the  eligible  young 
grand  dukes  and  duchesses  in  Germany 
and  all  the  Russias.  The  two  men  certainly 
looked  at  her  from  very  different  points 
of  view.  Both  felt  the  originality  of  her 
character  and  the  strength  of  her  will; 
but  Prince  Adam,  sick  at  heart  from  her 
tyranny,  was  blind  to  the  gaiety  and  power 
of  pleasing  which  she  possessed,  and 
which  she  herself  valued  as  her  strongest 
points.  This  is  how  she  and  the  voung 
Polish  officer  met:  "It  wa.s  long  oefore 
she  would  see  us ;  but  when  we  were  pre- 
sented to  her  she  met  us  with  her  fixed 
smile,  but  was  gracious  enough  to  add, 
*  Your  age  recalls  that  of  your  father  when 


I  first  saw  him.  I  hope  that  you  enjoy 
yourselves  in  this  country.*"  A  Capua 
for  Polish  spirits  she  hoped  that  St.  Pe- 
tersburg might  prove,  and  accordingly 
that  evening  the  young  men  were  admitted 
to  dine  in  her  presence  at  one  of  those 
dinners  with  which  Grimm  has  made  us 
familiar. 

There,  in  front  of  the  imperial  sofa  and  of 
the  sovereign  of  All  the  Russias,  we  talk  and 
chat  of  things  gay,  serious,  or  frivolous ;  often 
gaily  of  grave  thmgs,  often  gravely  of  trifles. 
The  entree  to  the  Hermitage  makes  every  one 
equal,  and  one  leaves  one's  rank  with  one's 
hat  and  one's  sword  at  the  door.  In  the 
dining-room  there  are  two  tables,  placed  side 
by  side,  each  with  ten  covers.  The  service  is 
done  mechanically,  no  servants  wait,  and  the 
lieutenant  de  police  is  sold^  for  he  can  never 
send  a  single  report  to  her  Majesty  of  what 
passes  at  those  dinners.  The  places  are  drawn 
by  lot,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  em- 
press finds  herself  placed  at  a  corner  of  her 
own  table,  and  that  M.  Grimm,  or  some  other 
man  of  his  value,  occupies  the  centre.* 

To  be  so  entertained  was  indeed  a  mark 
of  favor,  and  the  brothers  accordingly 
received  next  day  from  flatterers  many 
compliments  on  the  step  which  they  had 
made  in  her  imperial  good  graces.  As  to 
their  estates,  Catherine  lon^  observed  a 
diplomatic  and  cruelly  tantalizing  silence. 
She  had  exhibited  the  hostages  in  her 
triumph,  but  they  had  as  yet  received 
nothing  from  the  supposed  clemency  of 
their  conqueror.  At  last  she  sent  to  let 
them  know  that  it  was  impossible  for  her 
even  to  think  of  granting  anything  to 
their  father.  The  wnole  othis  estates  in 
Podolia  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  to 
the  crown,  but  to  Prince  Adam  and  his 
brother  the  value  of  forty-two  thousand 
souls  (male  serfs)  was  to  be  paid  over,  to 
enable  them  to  live  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  their  station.  It  was  understood,  if  not 
expressed,  that  these  supplies  were  to  be 
subject  to  good  behavior,  so  the  young 
men  could  see  no  term  to  their  involuntary 
residence  in  the  capital.  They  paid  over 
to  their  parents  the  fortune  tney  had  re- 
ceived, put  on  uniforms  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Guard,  and  prepared  to  make  the 
best  of  life  at  the  court  of  a  woman  who 
had  not  onlv  dismembered  their  country, 
but  annexed  their  estates,  and  outwitted 
themselves. 

While  on  duty  Adam  Czartoryski  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  youn^r  Grand 
Duke  Alexander  Pavlovitcn.  Eldest  of 
the  sons  of  Paul  Petrovitch  and  of  Maria  of 
Wtlrtemberg,  Alexander  was  really  what 

*  Melchior  Grimmt  pu  Edmond  Scherer,  p.  263. 
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he  was  woat  to  term  himself,  *'a  happy 
accident."  His  brother  Constantine,  who 
already  reproduced  much  of  their  fat}ier*s 
straageness  and  brutality,  could  not  be 
termed  an  equally  happy  effort  of  nature, 
and  Catherine's  education  was  in  many 
ways  a  peculiar  one.  Separated  by  her 
from  bis  parents,  and  little  attracted  to 
his  brother  Constant! ne,  Alexander's  gen- 
erous sensibilities  ran  out  in  friendships, 
while  in  his  head  there  fermented  an  odd 
mixture  of  the  autocratic  traditions  of  his 
race  with  the  maxims  of  Colonel  La  Harpe, 
the  Swiss  tutor  to  whom  his  education 
had  been  committed.  He  was  early  mar- 
ried to  a  g^rand  duchess  of  Baden,  but  the 
alliance  contracted  at  sixteen  years  of  a&:e 
was  not  one  of  intense  affection.  As  for 
Constant! ne's  union  with  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  house  of  Saxe-Cobur^  Gotha, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  first 
of  the  ^reat  marriages  by  which  that  family 
has  allied  itself  to  every  reigning  house  in 
Europe,  and  that,  though  it  was  of  short 
duration,  it  was  very  far  from  happy. 

Alexander  soon  distinguished  the  two 
Czartoryskis,  and  Empress  Catherine 

saw  with  favorable  eyes  a  iiauon  establishing 
itself  between  her  grandson  and  the  two  brotf 
ers.  She  approved  of  the  friendship,  but 
assuredly  without  guessing  its  true  motive,  or 
what  might  have  oeen  its  consequences.  I 
imagine  that  in  her  mind,  and  considering  the 
ideas  prevalent  about  the  splendor  of  the  Pol- 
ish aristocracy,  she  thought  it  useful  to  attach 
a  powerful  family  to  her  grandson.  .  .  .  We 
made  excursions  together  on  foot  every  day, 
for  Grand  Duke  Alexander  enjoyed  walking 
and  visiting  the  neighboring  villages;  and 
then  it  was  that  he  gave  vent  to  his  favorite 
themes.  He  was  under  the  charm  of  early 
youth,  which  creates  images  and  dwells  on 
them  without  considering  their  impossibilities, 
and  which  constructs  projects  without  limit 
for  a  future  without  an  end.  His  opinions 
were  those  of  a  pupil  of  ^89,  who  wishes  to 
see  republics  everywhere,  and  esteems  only 
that  form  of  government  which  is  conformable 
to  the  wishes  and  the  rights  of  humanity. 


On  one  spring  day  in  1796,  just  after  the 
court  had  moved  out  to  the  palace  known 
as  La  Tauride,  Alexander  begged  Prince 
Adam  to  meet  him,  that  he  mieht  show 
him  the  so-called  **  English  garden,'*  and 
that  they  might  talk  together  at  their  ease. 
The  conversation,  which  for  one  of  the 
party  at  least  was  to  be  so  momentous, 
lasted  three  hours. 

The  grand  duke  told  me  that  the  conduct  of 


saged  his  esteem  and  gained  his  affection. 
He  sympathized  with  our  sentiments,  guessed 
them,  and  approved  of  them,  so  that  he  had 
felt  the  necessity  of  enlightening  us  as  to 
his  real  way  of  thinking,  and  that  he  could 
not  bear  the  idea  that  we  should  take  him  to 
be  that  which  he  was  not.    He  told  me  that 
he  in  no  degree  shared  the  poHcy  or  approved 
of  the  conduct  of  the  cabinet,  and  was  far  from 
approving  that  of  his  grandmother ;  that  he 
condemned  her  principles ;  that  the  Poles  had 
his  best  wishes  m  Poland's  glorious  struggle ; 
that  he  deplored  her  fall;  that  Kosciusko 
was,  in  his  eyes,  both  great  by  his  virtues  and 
by  the  cause  he  defended,  which  was  that  of 
justice  and  humanity.     He  further  confessed 
to  me  that  he  detested  despotism  wherever  or 
by  whomsoever  exercised ;  that  he  loved  lib* 
erty,  to  which  all  men  have  an  equal  right ; 
that  he  had  taken  a  most  lively  interest  in  the 
French  Revolution;  and  that,  while  he   de» 
plored  its  greatest  excesses,  he  wished  all 
success  to  the  Republic,  and  rejoiced  in  it. 
.  .  .  He  said  that  he  could  not  confide  his 
sentiments  to  any  one,  because  no  one  in  Rus- 
sia was  capable  of  understanding  them,  but 
that  for  the  future  I  must  feel  now  sweet  it 
would  be  for  him  to  have  some  one  to  whom 
he  could  open  his  heart,  and  do  so  with  entire 
confidence.     This    conversation   was   inter- 
woven, as  may  be  supposed,  with  expressions 
of  friendship  on  his  part,  and  of  aroarement, 
gratitude,  and  protestations  of  devotion  on 
mine.    When  I  left  him  I  was,  I  must  confess 
it,  transported  as  it  were  out  of  myself,  and 
deeply  moved,  not  knowing,  indeed,  whether 
it  was  a  reality  or  a  dream.  ...  I  was  young, 
and  full  of  such  exalted  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  phenomenal  things  did  not  astonish  me, 
and  1  believed  willingly  in  what  seemed  to  me 
great  and  good  —  I  was  under  a  charm,  easy 
to  be  supposed,  and  to  this  young  prince,  so 
privileged  by  Providence,  anu  sent  upon  earth, 
as  I  believed,  for  the  good  of  mankind  and  of 
Poland,  I  vowed  an  attachment  which  knew 
no   bounds.  .  .  .  Many   persons,   especially 
countrymen  of  my  own,  have  since  blamed  roe 
for  having  believed  too  much  in  the  assevera- 
tions of  Alexander,  and  I  have  often  been 
obliged  to  maintain  before  his  detractors  that 
these  opinions  of  his  were  sincere,  and  by  no 
means  feigned.     When  Alexander  was  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  when  he  spoke  to  me  Id 
secret,  and  that  with  an  effusion  of  feeling 
which  was  palpably  a  relief  to  him,  about 
opinions  and  feelings  which  he  hid  from  all 
the  world,  he  did  so  because  he  really  did  &o 
feel,  and  had  a  real  need  for  confiding  IheTn 
to  some  one.    What  other  motive  could  he 
have  had }    Whom  did  he  wish  to  deceive  ? 
He  followed,  then,  the  leanings  of  bis  own 
heart,  and  he  expressed  but  the  thoughts  of 
his  own  mind. 

Alexander,  besides  his  liberal  opinions. 


myself  and  my  brother,  our  resignation  under  ^  ^»cxanacr,  ucsmcs  nis  iiocrai  opinions, 
an  existence  which  must  be  painful  to  us,  and  nad  other  tastes  and  other  dreams.  He 
the  calm  indifference  with  which  we  accepted  '  nad  a  great  love  of  nature  and  of  country 
favors  that  in  our  eyes  had  no  merit,  had  en-   life,  and  to  it  he  often  threatened  to  — 
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tire,  though,  like  his  father,  he  loved 
militarv  spectacles  and  military  details. 
Parademania  was  perhaps  the  only  taste 
which  Paul  and  his  sons  had  in  common, 
but  a  circumstance  was  at  hand  which  was 
to  bring  into  stronger  relief  the  terribie 
oddities  of  Paul,  and  the  defective  edu- 
cation which  Catherine  had  given  to  the 
grand-dukes  Alexander  and  Q)nstantine. 

That  authoritative  and  hi^h-tempered 
empress  was  suddenly  called  to  her  ac- 
count. She  bad  just  received  an  affront 
from  the  young  king  of  Sweden,  come 
to  her  court  to  engage  the  hand  of  one 
of  her  granddaughters.  We  know  by 
Grimm's  correspondence  how  closely  she 
had  these  establishments  at  heart,  and 
how  she  ransacked  every  court  to  find  the 
cadets  or  cadettes  suitea  to  her  purpose. 
This  bridegroom  had  the  hardihood  to 
break  off  the  match  after  the  court  had 
assembled  to  witness  his  betrothal.  The 
ground  assigned  was  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him,  in  a  Protestant  country, 
to  allow  the  bride  to  have  in  Stockholm  a 
chapel  where  the  rites  of  the  Russo-Ortho- 
dox  Church  could  be  celebrated.  Cath- 
erine was  intensely  mortified,  and  her 
face  wore,  says  Prince  Adam,  a  sombre 
expression  ot  sadness  and  fury,  though 
she  received  all  her  guests  with  impassive 
firmness. 

It  was  November.  The  weather  was  foggy 
and  cold,  but  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  con- 
tinued his  walks  on  the  quays.  One  day  he 
met  my  brother,  and  after  walking  for  some 
time  they  stopped  at  the  gateway  of  the  house 
which  we  occupied.  I  had  just  reached  it, 
and  we  were  all  there  standing  talking  when  a 
messenger  from  the  Palace  arrived,  and  told 
the  grand  duke  that  Count  Soltykov  expected 
him  for  a  matter  of  great  urgency.  The  grand 
duke  left  at  once,  unable  to  guess  what  could 
be  the  cause  of  the  pressing  summons.  It 
was  soon  known  that  the  empress  had  had  an 
apoplectic  fit.  She  had  for  some  time  had 
very  swelled  feet,  but  would  not  follow  the 
orders  of  any  physician,  alleging  that  she  did 
not  believe  m  doctors,  and  applying  at  her 
own  hand  some  old  woman's  remedies  of 
which  her  waiting  woman  had  told  her.  .  .  . 
Lying,  as  it  were,  insensible,  the  empress  only 
once  opened  her  eyes.  It  was  on  the  approacn 
of  her  faithful  valet,  Zachary;  then  with  a 
look  of  intense  suffering  she  laid  her  hand  on 
her  heart,  and  closed  her  eyes  never  to  open 
them  again  in  this  world.  That  was  the  only 
sign  of  consciousness  she  ever  gave ;  but  the 
doctors  assembled,  and  for  the  space  of  three 
days  lavished  on  her  ^1  the  resources  of  their 
art    It  was  useless. 

There  was  in  Catherine's  resistance  to  all 
remedies  a  something  grimly  appropriate. 


She  had  been  wont  to  boast  that  **no 
Esculapius  of  them  all  had  ever  passed 
her  door."  She  believed  in  gaiety  and 
cold  baths,  in  an  orviitan^  and  in  Bestou- 
jef'sdrops  — a  quack  medicine  which  she 
was  apt  to  administer  in  the  palace  rather 
at  hazard.  But  now  she  had  come  to  the 
end  of  her  simple  pharmacopoeia,  or, 
rather,  as  Madame  de  Sta^l  would  have 
said,  '*  the  forces  of  that  powerful  life 
were  exhausted."  The  czarina  died  of 
overwork  of  the  brain.  She  had  written 
just  before  her  seizure  to  Grimm,  in  that 
tone  of  banter  which  she  used  with  him, 
about  her  literary  occupations.  She  was 
en^ged  on  a  work  (not  tier  autobiography) 
which  would  be,  she  assured  him,  very 
useful  to  the  country,  and  remedial  in  a 
hundred  thousand  ways.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  from  the  text  of  her  own 
arguments,  she  preached  in  it  the  imme- 
diate succession  of  her  grandson  Alexan- 
der to  a  throne  which  she  had  ever  treated 
her  son  as  unfit  to  fill.  Familiarity  with 
these  views  of  hers  goes  far  to  explain 
Alexander's  subsequent  conduct,  and  his 
first  ukase,  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself 
as  intended  to  continue  the  measures  of 
his  ever-glorious  grandmother.  She  says 
of  the  b<K>k  she  was  compiling :  — 

• 

It  is  the  most  stupid  work  in  the  world  1  it 
is  immense  1  the  six  chapters  I  have  written 
are  each  of  them  marvels  in  their  own  way, 
and  I  put  into  it  all  an  amount  of  work,  exact- 
itude, wit,  and  genius  of  which  I  never  sup- 
posed myself  to  be  capable.  I  am  quite 
amazed  at  myself  when  I  finish  a  chapter. 
Heaven  bless  those  who  will  have  to  cany  all 
this  out  I  It  is  really  a  curious  affair ;  and  I 
shsdl  require  another  year  to  finish  it.  I  work 
hard,  and  I  am  so  taken  up  with  it  that  even 
during  sleep  my  head  composes  whole  chapters. 

Here  we  have  unconscious  cerebration; 
and  when  to  this  irritable  state  of  the 
brain  we  add  the  blow  to  her  pride  just 
received  before  her  assembled  court  of 
grandchildren,  favorites,  flatterers,  and 
ofiScials,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  Gus* 
tavus  IV.  shortened  the  empress's  life  by 
some  years.  We  resume  Prince  Adam^ 
account  of  her  last  hours  :  — 

The  morning  after  her  seizure  the  fatal  news 
spread  through  the  town.  Those  who  had 
the  entrie  crowded  to  the  court  in  all  the  haste 
of  fear,  and  with  anxious  doubts  as  to  what 
might  be  going  to  happen.  Most  of  the  assist- 
ing spectators  expressed  sincere  grief,  while 
there  were  many  whose  pale  and  fallen  faces 
betrayed  their  dread  of  losing  the  advantages 
they  enjoyed,  and  of  havins  to  give  an  account 
of  their  stewardship.  My  orotner  and  I  were 
among  those  ^present  at  tnese  Scenes  of  terror 
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and  regret.  Prince  Platon  Zubow,  dishevelled, 
and  in  the  utmost  consternation,  was  remarked 
by  all.  Well  might  he  be  in  despair,  and  so 
mifi^ht  those  whose  fortunes  had  been  made 
through  him. 

This  the  last  of  Catherine's  favorites 
had  been  an  officer  of  her  Guard,  and  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age  when  the  czarina 
cast  her  eyes  on  him,  and  with  her  usual 
cynicism  nrst  promoted  him  to  the  rank 
of  general,  and  then  that  of  count,  and 
finely  ^ve  him  the  title  of  prince,  with 
promotions  and  favors  for  his  brothers 
proportioned  to  her  predilection  for  him- 
selL  He  had  a  great  deal  of  courage  of  a 
certain  sort,  as  when  Catherine  once  wrote 
to  Grimm  that  she  and  General  Zubow  sat 
together  translating  Plutarch's  **  Lives  ''  to 
the  noise  of  the  Swedish  cannon  at  the 
battle  of  Swenska-Sund;  one  of  the  en- 
gagements of  a  war  which  left  her  so  short 
of  men  that  she  had  to  put  the  very/r^/- 
teurs  of  her  palaces  into  the  ranks.  But 
Platon  Zubow's  courage  was  not  proof 
against  the  trial  of  these  November  days 
of  gloom  and  uncertainty. 

He  spent  hours  in  destroying  papers  which 
might  have  compromised  him,  and  m  running 
to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  remedies  in 
use  promised  recovery  for  the  empress.  The 
confusion  was  now  so  great  that  all  court 
etiquette  was  suspended.  We  penetrated  into 
the  room  where  the  empress  lay  stretched  on 
a  mattress  on  the  floor.  She  was  insensible, 
but  breathing  heavily,  like  a  machine  about 
to  stop.  When  Prince  Platon  had  learnt  from 
the  doctors  that  all  chance  of  recovery  was 
lost,  he  first  destroyed  some  papers,  ana  then 
sent  off  his  brother  Nicholas  to  Gatschina  to 
inform  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  of  the  state  in 
which  the  empress-mother  lay.  Although 
Paul  had  occupied  himself  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  recovery,  he  was  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  tidings,  and  reached  St.  Peters- 
Durg  in  no  small  stir  as  to  the  fate  before  him, 
particularly  if  his  mother  should  even  yet  con- 
trive to  rally.  As  long  as  any  movement 
remained  in  her  limbs  Paul  woula  not  assume 
the  power  which  had  already  devolved  on  him. 
He  would  see  no  one,  and  remained  either 
with  the  body,  or  in  his  own  rooms.  Thence 
twice  a  day  he  conducted  his  whole  family  to 
a  lugubrious  visit  to  a  body  which  was  as  good 
as  lifeless.  One  of  those  whom  he  so  occu- 
pied, and  whom  he  hardly  ever  allowed  to  be 
out  of  his  sight,  was  his  eldest  son :  the  heir 
of  whom  he  was  all  the  more  jealous  that  he 
had  been  trained  to  supersede  rather  than  to 
succeed  his  father.  Alexander  gave,  during 
those  hours,  no  si^  of  ambition,  and  Paul 
entered  on  the  position  from  which  he  had 
been  so  long  debarred. 

Never  was  there  on  anv  stage  a  trans- 
formation  scene  as  complete  as  that  pro- 


duced by  the  accession  of  Paul  Petrovitch. 
It  was  not  to  say  that  ministers  and 
officials  were  changed^  but  faces,  cos- 
tumes, fashions,  occupations,  amusements, 
all  were  altered.  Paul,  hating  and  hated 
by  his  mother,  had  for  thirty-five  years 
suffered  every  deprivation,  and  endured  a 
yoke  which  made  him  determine  now  to 
reverse  the  whole  order  of  government  as 
established  by  her.  He  called  up  to  St 
Petersburg  the  re^ments  which  he  used 
to  drill  at  Gatschina,  and  taking  his  son 
Constantine  into  his  confidence,  arraneed 
many  parades,  and  gave  free  vent  to  his 
mama  for  Prussian  uniforms.  But  one  of 
his  exhibitions  was  of  a  more  tragic  and 
dramatic  sort.  He  disinterred  the  body 
of  his  murdered  father,  Peter  III. ;  had  it 
laid  out  in  state  beside  the  corpse  of  Cath- 
erine ;  and  set  as  watchers  at  this  terrible 
lyine-in-state  all  those  officers  and  friends 
of  the  czarina  who  had  first  had  a  share 
in  the  murder,  and  had  then  been  raised 
by  her  to  the  great  functions  of  state. 
For  forty  days  and  nights  —  the  fortr 
days  of  expectation  during  which,  accora- 
ing  to  the  Russian  creed,  the  soul  still 
lingers  about  its  former  tenement  of  clay 
—  did  this  lugubrious  vigil  last,  and 
Prince  Adam,  wno  saw  the  close  of  it,  says 
that  some  of  these  men,  hardened  in- 
triguers and  conspirators  as  they  were, 
came  out  of  the  ordeal  more  dead  than 
alive.  By  this  time  the  Zubows,  looking 
like  dethroned  sovereigns,  had  retired 
into  the  provinces,  and  Paul  had  filled 
their  places  with  persons  whose  obscurity 
of  birth  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  their 
incapacity  for  office.  His  caprices  were 
terrible,  and  even  when  terrible  still  ridic- 
ulous. Cruel  and  arbitrary  regulations 
harassed  every  class;  every  detail  of 
dress,  and  hair,  and  beard  became  a  caus« 
of  vexatious  tyranny ;  and  had  the  czar*s 
fits  of  fury  not  been  varied  by  the  inter* 
vals  of  calm  which  the  empress  Maria  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Nclidon  procured,  life 
would  have  soon  become  impossible.  The 
intriguers  who  separated  this  half -frenzied 
czar  from  those  two  wise  and  soothing 
counsellors  did  much  to  hasten  the  catas- 
trophe. 

It  is  and  it  will  remain  a  question  how 
far  Alexander  was  an  accomplice  in  a 
crime  which  rid  the  Russias  of  this 
strange  ruler.  The  **  Memoirs  of  Prince 
Adam  Czartoryski  *'  throw,  we  think,  new 
li|:ht  on  the  question  of  his  innocence  or 
his  guilt.  The  evidence  is  not  only  given 
dispassionately,  but  is  so  consonant  with 
the  character  of  Alexander  PavloTitcb, 
that  we  are  disposed  to  accept  it  as  the 
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true  reading.  Alexander,  romantic  and 
seotimental,  had  a  horror  of  despotism, 
and  he  saw  in  his  father  a  furious  and 
fatuous  copy  of  the  hard  absolutism  of  the 
late  czarina.  Alexander  was  vain,  with 
the  vanity  which  never  tires  of  fancies,  or 
of  contemplating  new  and  varied  rdles  for 
self-display.  Hence  his  wish  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  good ;  hence  also  his 
longing  to  have  an  opportunity  to  shine. 
Hardly  had  Paul  been  crowned  in  the 
Kremlin  when  the  heir  began  to  occupy 
himself  about  the  fairer  future  which  ne 
intended,  when  his  turn  came,  to  give  to 
Holy  Russia.  Adam  Czartoryski  was 
again  his  confidant. 

A  despotism,  sometimes  bizarre,  sometimes 
terrifying,  and  even  cruel,  produced  on  the 
grana  duke  a  lively  and  painful  impression, 
nlled  as  that  mina  was  with  conceptions  of 
liberty  and  justice.  .  .  .  My  brother  and  I, 
having  got  three  months'  leave,  meant  to  go 
from  Moscow  direct  to  our  parents  in  Poland. 
Alexander  w2is  sad  and  uneasy  at  the  prospect 
of  remaining  without  any  friend  in  whom  he 
could  confide.  He  asked  me  to  draw  up  and 
leave  -jfitk  him  the  draft  of  the  proclamation 
which  should  make  known  his  resolutions  in  the 
first  moment  when  sovereignty  should  devolve  on 
him.  (The  whole  court  was  in  Moscow  on 
account  of  Paul's  coronation.)  In  vain  I  re- 
sisted. He  left  me  no  peace  till  I  had  formu- 
lated on  paper  the  ideas  with  which  he  was 
incessantly  occupied.  To  tranquillize  him  I 
had  to  yield,  and  I  drew  up  hastily  enough, 
but  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  this  projected 
proclamation.  It  was  a  series  of  "  Whereas^  * ' 
in  which  I  exposed  the  drawbacks  of  the  r/> 
gime  under  which  Russia  had  up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment  existed,  and  all  the  advantages 
of  the  new  one  which  Alexander  wished  to 
give  her.  It  dwelt  on  the  benefits  of  liberty 
and  justice,  to  be  enjoyed  after  the  trammels 
which  now  hindered  her  prosperity  should 
have  been  removed.  Finallv  it  announced  the 
reformer's  determination,  after  accomplishing 
his  supreme  task,  then  to  abdicate,  and  to 
hand  over  his  power  to  the  one  whom  he  had 
found  most  worthy  of  exercising  it,  and  who 
would  then  be  called  on  to  consolidate  and 
perfect  the  great  work  inaugurated  by  him. 
Need  I  say  how  little  applicable  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs  were  all  the  fine  arguments  and 
phrases  which  I  strung  together  ?  Alexander 
was  enchanted  with  my  performance,  because 
it  chimed  in  with  his  fancy  of  the  moment, 
highly  elevated,  though  in  truth  intensely  ego- 
tistical, as  that  was  I  He  put  the  paper  in  his 
pocket,  and  thanked  me  effusively  for  my 
work,  which  tranquillized  him,  he  said,  as  to 
his  future. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow 
the  czarevitch  through  the  labyrinth  of 
intrigues  which  culminated  in  the  great 
conspiracy.      His   friend    was    in    Italy 


when,  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  the  news  of 
Paul's  murder  burst  on  him. 

The  first  effect  of  these  unexpected  tidings 
was  amazement,  accompanied  by  a  sort  of 
terror,  but  these  feelings  soon  gave  place  to 
joy.  Paul  had  never  Men  liked,  not  even  by 
those  whom  he  patronized,  or  by  those  who 
had  made  use  of  him.  He  was  too  capri* 
cious ;  no  one  could  depend  upon  him.  The 
messenger  who  brought  the  news  to  the  Rus- 
sian legation  was  like  a  deaf  and  dumb  man ; 
he  answered  no  questions,  and  uttered  only 
some  incomprehensible  sounds,  being  at  once 
under  the  impression  of  fear  and  of  rigid 
orders  to  observe  silence.  He  handed  to  me 
a  few  lines  traced  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
requesting  me  to  return,  and  that  without  loss 
of  time,  to  St.  Petersburg. 

This  letter,  probably  the  first  penned 
by  the  new  ruler  of  Russia,  is  the  first  of 
tliose  which  M.  Charles  de  Mazade  has 
put  together,  and  we  transcribe  it.  It  is 
a  literary  and  historical  curiosity. 

March  17,  1801. 

You  have  already  learnt,  my  dear  friend, 
that  by  the  death  of  my  father  I  am  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  I  am  silent  as  to  the  details, 
meaning  to  give  them  by  word  of  mouth.  I 
write  to  you  that  you  may  pass  on  immedi- 
ately all  the  business  of  your  mission  to  who- 
ever comes  next  to  you  in  seniority,  and  set 
off  for  St.  Petersburg.*  I  need  not  say  with 
what  impatience  I  await  you.  I  hope  that, 
Heaven  watching  over  you  by  the  way,  you 
will  be  brought  nere  safe  ana  well.  Adieu, 
dear  friend !  I  cannot  say  more  to  you,  but 
to  allow  you  to  pass  the  n-ontier  I  enclose  a 
passport.  Alexander. 

This  letter  was  written  seven  days  after 
the  murder,  which  happened  on  the  loth 
(O.S.),  and  the  passport,  owing  to  the 
agitation  of  the  writer,  gives  a  wrong  style 
and  title  to  the  Pole.  Prince  Adam  hur- 
ried northwards,  and  from  a  nominal  lega- 
tion accredited  to  a  king  of  Sardinia  who 
had  no  longer  any  kingdom.  He  had 
much  to  see  and  much  to  learn  in  St. 
Petersburg,  for,  kept  in  honorable  exile 
by  the  jealousy  of  Paul,  he  could  not  be 
in  any  degree  privy  to  the  conspiracy 
which  for  months  haa  really  been  an  open 
secret  It  was  planned  by  the  fallen 
brothers  Zubow,  by  Panin,  and  by  Pahlen, 
and  it  was  bv  the  two  last-named  officials 
that  Alexanaer  was  first  talked  over  into 
conniving  at  a  forced  abdication  by  the 
czar.  Prince  Adam  naturally  makes  the 
best  case  for  his  imperial  friend^s  share  in 
the  tragedy,  but  he  could  hardly  forget 
that  famous  manifesto  drawn  up  by  him- 

*  Prince  Adam  was  at  that  time  employed  in  the 
Ruaeian  legation  at  Turin. 
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self  for  the  event  of  Alexander's  accession 
to  power,  which  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  symptomatic  of  an  approaching  and 
wishedfor  change.  We  will  even  sup- 
pose that  abdication  and  deposition  had 
been  the  only  things  openly  spoken  of; 
but,  called  by  whatever  name  or  names, 
the  struggle  with  a  madman  to  force  him 
to  resign  a  sovereignty  which  was  backed 
up  by  one  hundred  thousand  troops  could 
hardly,  even  by  this  sentimental  czare- 
vitch, have  been  expected  to  end  in  any 
way  except  the  one  which  "  use  and  wont 
had  rendered  tolerably  familiar  to  Musco- 
vite czars  and  their  courtiers. 

Prince  Adam  reveals  no  secrets  told 
him  by  Alexander,  but  he  devotes  a  whole 
chapter  to  the  tale  of  the  murder.  It  is 
one  of  which  many  variants  exist,  and  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  precisely  the  per- 
sons most  directly  implicated  were  those 
least  anxious  to  divulge  what  passed.  M. 
de  Langeron's  account  is  allowed  to  be 
fairly  correct,  and  M.  de  la  Roche-Aymon's 
to  be  fanciful.  Rabbe  ascribes  the  crime 
entirely  to  English  agents,  and  throws  the 
blame  on  English  ministers  and  the  neces- 
sity of  opening  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  to 
English  trade.  Madame  de  Choiseul- 
Gouffier  (nSe  Tiesenhausen),  albeit  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Alexander,  twice  enters 
upon  the  subject  of  the  murder.  Her  ac- 
count of  it  was  criticised  by  the  friends  of 
Count  Pahlen,  as  well  as  by  all  those  not 
disposed  to  believe  that  nothing  worse 
was  originally  planned  than  a  more  or  less 
forced  abdication.  Prince  Adam  says 
that  he  got  all  the  details  from  General 
Beningsen,  the  man  who  literally  forced 
from  the  czar  the  signature  to  the  act 
which  the  conspirators  presented.  But 
the  narrative  as  furnished  by  this  Hano- 
verian veteran  differs  in  many  important 
respects  from  the  account  given  by  an- 
other witness,  and  it  differs  precisely  on 
those  points  which  inculpate  the  narrator. 
Beningsen  not  only  avers  that  he  was  not 
in  the  room  when  the  emperor  was  stran- 
gled, but  that  he  had  forgotten  (!)  to  whom 
the  scarf  belonged  with  which  the  fatal 
deed  was  done.  Here  Madame  de  Choi- 
seul  differs  from  him,  and  we  also  happen 
to  have  from  the  family  of  the  officer  on 
duty  that  night  particulars  which  confirm 
her  judgment,  and  land  on  Beningsen  and 
Pahlen  all  the  guilt,  which  the  former  tries 
to  disown.  In  the  first  place  some  vio- 
lence must  have  been  intended,  because 
the  trap-door  in  the  floor  of  the  czar's 
room  was  fastened  by  the  conspirators, 
and  this  with  the  connivance  of  the  officer 
on  duty.    They  were  all  aware  that  Paul 


had  closed  the  egress  through  his  wiie^s 
apartment,  and  having  locked  the  trap, 
they  felt  they  could  reckon  on  the  isola- 
tion of  their  victim.  The  conspirators 
first  met  and  drank  pretty  deep  into  the 
night,  so  that  none  of  them  were  really 
sober  when  they  appeared  before  PauL 
They  had  already  murdered  the  sentry  in 
the  passage,  and  on  finding  that  the  aoor 
of  the  emperor's  room  offered  some  resis- 
tance, Pahlen  broke  it  open.  He  bad  in 
his  hand  when  he  did  so  a  snuff-box  given 
him  by  Paul,  only  a  few  days  previously, 
when  the  emperor  had  spoken  to  him  of  a 
conspiracy  on  foot,  and  when  Pahlen  had 
reassured  him  by  asking  how  that  could 
be,  "  for  if  there  were  such  a  thing,  I 
should  be  sure  to  have  heard  of  it."  Now 
the  half -naked  czar  confronted  Pahlen 
with  the  an'grv  exclamation,  '*  Vfhzi^you 
there,  Pahlen !  "  Beningsen  then  stepped 
forward,  acting  as  spokesman  for  the  rest, 
and  told  the  emperor  that  he  must  abdi- 
cate. Up  to  this  moment,  thanks  to  the 
complicity  of  the  officer  on  duty  at  the 
fpot  of  the  staircase,  the  conspirators  had 
had  it  all  their  own  way ;  but  now  a  noise 
frightened  them  and  made  them  fear  that 
a  rescue  was  being  attempted.  It  really 
came  from  the  empress's  rooms.  She, 
hearing  the  scuffle,  ran  out,  and  swooned 
at  the  oack  of  Paul's  door.  An  attendant 
offered  a  glass  of  water,  but  the  Cossack 
on  guard  m  her  passage,  fearing  treachery 
also  in  this  case,  dashed  down  the  glass, 
and  ran  to  fill  another  from  a  source  which 
he  knew  was  unpoisoned.  Meanwhile  to 
the  frenzy  of  their  deep  potations  the  coa- 
spirators  now  added  the  stimulant  of  fear. 
Paul  must  die ;  he  must  not  be  rescued, 
must  not  survive  to  tell  who  had  threat- 
ened him,  nor  even  to  plot,  in  an  enforced 
confinement,  vengeance  on  those  who  had 
robbed  him  of  power.  He  had  already 
tested  the  trap-door,  and  on  finding  it 
locked  had  given  way  to  a  paroxysm  oi 
terror  and  njry.  Then  it  was  that  the 
armed  men  closed  in  upon  him ;  the  broth- 
ers Zubow,  so  eager  for  revenge,  ht\jx% 
the  keenest,  and  Nicholas  Zubow  striking 
the  first  blow  with  a  chair.  This  pros- 
trated him.  The  sash  of  Pahlen  seemed 
to  be  the  weapon  most  suitable  for  their 
purpose,  namely,  to  infiict  a  violent  death 
which  should  leave  few  traces  of  violence, 
and  which  might  be  ascribed  to  a  fit* 
The  Courlander's  sash  was  tied  round  the 
emperor's  neck,  and  then  the  officer  on 
guard  (a  Russian  pur  sang)  noticed  a 
strange  instance  of  the  divinity  which«  ia 
the  native  Russian  breast,  does  hedge  in 
the  white  czar.    All  the   Russians   fell 
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back,  and  as  Beniagsen  pulled  the  ends 
of  the  scarf  to  strangulation,  they  said  to 
each  other  aside,  and  in  Russian,  "  It  is  a 
dog's  trick  —  better  let  the  German  dog 
do  it." 

Most  of  the  conspirators  were  too  tipsy 
to  be  very  cautious,  or  to  remember  dis- 
tinctly all  the  incidents  of  that  night,  but 
Nicholas  Zubow,  the  same  who  had  first 
told  Paul  of  the  demise  of  Empress  Cath- 
erine, started  ofiE  so  as  to  be  the  first  to 
inform  the  czarevitch  that  the  crown  was 
now  his.  It  is  only  fair  to  let  Prince 
Adam  tell  in  his  own  words  how  that  in- 
telligence was  received :  — 

Agitated  by  the  thousand  confused  doubts, 
terrors,  and  uncertainties  which  tore  his  soul, 
Alexander  had  that  night  flung  himself,  still 
dressed,  upon  his  bed.  Towards  one  o'clock 
there  came  a  knock  at  his  door,  and  he  be- 
held entering  Nicholas  Zubow,  with  his  head 
dishevelled,  his  face  inflamed  by  the  wine  he 
had  drank,  and  by  the  fury  oi  the  murder 
hardly  yet  consummated.  He  strode  up  to 
the  grand  duke,  who  was  sitting  up  in  oed, 
and  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  *'  All  is  done  I  " 
**  What  is  it  that  has  been  done  ?  "  cried  Alex- 
ander in  consternation.  His  ears  seem  to  be- 
come hard  of  hearing.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  be  told,  while  Zubow 
was,  for  his  part,  afraid  to  say  out  what  had 
happened.  This  lengthened  the  conversation, 
and  so  far  was  mur£r  from  the  grand  duke's 
thoup[hts  that  he  did  not  at  first  admit  such  a 
possibility.  At  last  he  noticed  that  the  count 
always  addressed  him  as  *'  Sire,"  and  *'  Your 
Majesty,"  while  he  took  himself  to  be  only  a 
regent.  .  .  .  The  grand  duke  was  not  ambi- 
tious, he  never  was  so,  and  the  idea  of  having 
caused  his  father's  death  was  horrible  to  him. 
It  was  as  a  sword  plunged  into  his  conscience, 
as  a  stain  which  must  attach  forever  to  his 
reputation.  I  have  never  learnt  anything 
about  the  first  interview  between  the  mother 
and  the  son  after  the  crime.  What  did  they 
say  to  each  other  ?  What  explanations  could 
they  give  of  that  which  had  just  taken  place  ? 

None,  indeed,  except  those  which  lay  in 
the  character  of  Alexander  Pavlovitch. 
Intermittent  in  his  sympathies,  fantastic 
in  his  imagination,  and  sentimental  rather 
than  affectionate,  he  was  a  weak  man  who 
generally  halted  between  two  opinions. 
He  dreamt  noble  things  and  talked  of 
them,  and  imagined  that  promises  and 
professions  were  equivalent  to  the  deeds 
which  ought  to  have  proved  and  ratified 
them.  He  had  many  fine  qualities,  but 
the  gods  themselves  cannot  take  back 
their  gifts,  and  he  had  not  escaped  from 
the  neurosis  which  rendered  his  grand- 
father, father,  and  brother  Constantine 
more  or  less  dangerous  lunatics.  In  him 
there  was  the  same  unsound  caprice.    He 


was  a  fountain  pouring  forth  sweet  waters 
and  bitter,  and  he  was  worried  bv  a  sense 
of  his  own  self-contradictions,  which  were 
so  incessant  that  there  is  hardly  a  point 
in  his  career  which  is  not  marked  by  the 
strangest  vacillations,  one  might  almost 
say  by  alternations,  of  policy.  Tilsit  is 
so  far  a  case  in  point,  as  it  exhibits  a 
sudden  friendship  for  the  Napoleon  who 
had  worsted  him  at  Austerlitz,  and  whom 
he  was  to  ruin  at  the  Beresina.  But  it  is 
not  a  perfect  case  of  his  alternate  policy, 
because  at  Tilsit  be  was  able  to  injure 
Prussia,  and  to  prick  out  on  the  map  of 
Europe  the  limits  of  a  sort  of  duchy  of 
Warsaw  ;  both  points  which  he  had  had  at 
heart  for  some  time  before  and  after  he 
struck  hands  with  Napoleon.  But  Memel 
in  1802  is  a  genuine  illustration  of  a  ca- 
price, and  Adam  Czartoryski  did  not  scru- 
ple to  tell  his  whimsical  master  that  the 
personal  sympathies  he  had  conceived  for 
the  royal  umily  of  Prussia  caused  him  to 
see  Prussia  no  longer  as  a  European  State 
or  a  political  question,  and  that  this  friend- 
ship had  had  most  injurious  effects  on  the 
campaign. 

Alexander's  friendship  with  Speransky 
is  another  instance.  He  made  of  that 
pope*s  son  his  finance  minister,  and  em- 
ployed him  to  draw  up  the  swod  or  code 
of  laws  by  which  Russians  were  for  the 
future  to  be  governed.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  code,  with  which  the  emperor  was 
as  much  delighted  as  he  had  ever  been 
with  Prince  Adam's  famous  manuscript 
proclamation  for  his  accession,  ukases 
were  to  continue ;  that  is  to  say,  codes 
were  to  give  way  at  any  moment  to  a  sud- 
den, sharp,  and  peremptory  expression  of 
the  single  autocratic  will  which  governed 
the  Russias.  Speransky  was  at  the  sum- 
mit of  power,  when  one  morning  he  was 
dragged  out  of  bed  and  hurried  off  to 
Siberia.  No  swod  was  consulted  as  to 
his  case.  The  czar  had  yielded  to  his  ene- 
mies, to  the  reactionary  party  who  hated 
the  upstart,  his  Protestant  marriage,  and 
his  theories.  Before  long  Alexander  re- 
pented, and  Michael  Speransky  ruled  as 
governor-general  of  Siberia,  over  the  very 
provinces  to  which  he  had  come  a  few 
months  before  as  an  exile  —  again  with- 
out any  trial  or  invocation  of  the  swod. 

Instances  of  his  caprices  might  easily 
be  multiplied.  He  went  to  war  on  ac- 
count of  the  seizure  and  murder  of  the 
Due  d*Enghien,  but  was  content  later  to 
receive  Caulaincourt  as  French  ambassa- 
dor. He  banished  the  Jesuits,  but  went 
often  to  pray  in  the  chapels  of  Catholic 
convents.    liis  relations  with  the  Lithu- 
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anian  gentry  during  the  French  march  on 
Moscow,  as  given  by  Madame  de  Choiseul- 
Gouffier,  are  a  study  in  themselves,  and 
so  was  the  cruelly  tantalizing  game  that 
he  played  with  Madame  de  La  B^doy^re 
when  the  Allies  were  in  Paris,  and  when 
he  did  not  procure  her  husband's  reprieve. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  in  1801,  dreamine 
of  a  Utopia  to  be  founded  by  himself,  and 
hard  pressed  by  Panin  and  Pahlen,  he 
closed  his  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  a  foul 
deed  of  murder,  ancf  contemplated  the 
mirage  of  his  fancies  while  the  crime  was 
being  committed  which  has  ever  since 
been  supposed  to  have  had  his  unfilial 
sanction  ? 
What  wonder  either  that  this  man  of  fair 

Promises  and  of  ever-changing  purposes 
roke  his  servant  Adam  Czartoryski's 
heart  ?  But  we  must  not  hurry  on  to  that 
dinouement.  We  find  Prince  Adam  newly 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  occupied 
officiously,  but  not  officially,  in  the  emper- 
or's suite  till  1803.  It  is  curious  to  find 
him  drawing  up  a  State  paper  about  the 
means  necessary  for  concluding  the  occu- 
pation and  subjection  of  Georgia,  of  which 
the  last  sovereign,  George  XII I.,  had  in 
1 801  made  over  the  sceptre  to  Russia. 
That  result  was  not  welcome  in  the  coun- 
try, and  to  say  nothing  of  the  unsubdued 
hill  tribes,  Lesghians,  Ossetes,  and  the 
like,  an  attempt  had  been  made  at,  or  even 
after,  the  eleventh  hour,  to  rally  the  na- 
tional party,  and  to  rescue  Queen  Maria 
while  she  was  bein^  carried  by  force 
through  the  gates  of  the  Caucasus  to 
Russia. 

In  1803  Adam  Czartoryski  accepted, 
after  many  entreaties,  the  portfolio  ot  for- 
eign affairs.  If  he  was  to  accept  office  at 
all  in  a  Russian  Cabinet,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  this  place  would  possess  charms,  and 
to  reward  him  for  accepting  the  place  as 
adjunct  to  the  chancellor  Worontzow, 
Alexander  named  him  curator  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wilna,  in  other  words,  left  in 
his  patriotic  hands  the  charge  of  public 
education  throughout  those  provinces  of 
Poland  which  now  formed  part  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  In  1804  he  obtained 
the  sole  charge  of  the  external  and  diplo- 
matic relations  of  Russia,  and  he  was  in 
office  when  the  great  Coalition  of  1805 
was  formed. 

The  fibre  of  Alexander's  mind  had 
hardened  considerably  in  these  four  years. 
Libeml  reveries  were  forgotten,  like  the 
famoi'^  project  of  abdication;  if  he  was 
justly  reproached  for  leaving  unpunished 
the  murder  of  Paul,  he  did  not  choose  his 
cottii9ellors  or  friends  among  the  men  of 


the  loth  of  March,  but,  shaking  off  Pahlea 
and  Panin,  he  worked  with  advisers  such 
as  Novosiltzow,  La  Harpe,  Paul  Stroga- 
now,  and  Adam  Czartoryski.  A  few  Poles 
were  admitted  to  places  of  trust ;  a  code 
was  drawn  up  by  Speransky  and  Rozen- 
kampf,  and  order  began  to  appear  in  the 
chaos  of  Russian  finances  and  of  Russian 
affairs.  Prince  Adam  complains  of  the 
way  in  which  M.  Thiers,  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,"  speaks 
of  the  cabinet  of  Emperor  Alexander. 
They  were  not  so  very  young  politicians ; 
Kotchubey  and  Novosiltzow,  at  least,  had 
no  right  to  the  epithet,  and  by  their  meas- 
ures Russian  policy  was  dragged,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  ruts  in  which  it  had  too 
long  staggered,  and  the  empire  put  on  a 
footing  which  could  compare  with  other 
civilized  European  countries.  As  for 
their  foreign  policy,  they  might  with  fair-' 
ness  aver  that  the  bias  of  public  opinion, 
making  itself  felt  in  Russia  as  in  other 
countries,  led  on  the  emperor  and  the 
Cabinet  of  the  emperor  to  the  conception 
and  execution  of  a  general  plan  when  hos- 
tilities should  become  inevitable* 

The  story  of  the  great  Coalition  is  well 
known,  and  has  been  often  written ;  but  we 
venture  to  think  it  has  never  been  told  so 
fairly,  so  lucidly,  and  so  succinctly  as  by 
Prince  Adam  Czartoryski.  We  will  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  his  account  of  it  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  M.  Thiers,  even  when  we 
read  the  pages  which  are  not  personal  to 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

In  the  second  volume  will  be  found  the 
secret  instructions  given  to  M.  de  Novo- 
siltzow when  he  was  sent  to  England 
(1804)  to  arrange  a  mediation.  They  are 
alluded  to  by  M.  Thiers,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility he  never  saw  them  in  their  original 
shape.  They  were  another  day-dream  of 
Alexander's,  who  flattered  himself  that 
Russia  and  England  would    be  able  to 

?iarantee  the  peace  and  safety  of  Europe, 
o  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Harrowby  the  plan 
must  have  appeared  rather  visionary  than 

Cractical,  and  we  know  that  it  ended  in 
ringing  **not  peace,  but  a  sword,"  re- 
sulting in  no  mediation,  but  in  the  third 
coalition  against  France.  Alexander  be- 
came exasperated  first  by  the  murder  of 
the  Due  d'Enghien,  then  bv  the  occupation 
of  Hanover,  and  by  Napoleon's  pompous 
coronation  in  Italy.  War  was  inevitable, 
and  he  was  to  take  the  field ;  but  this 
account  of  his  start  is  characteristic: — 

The  moment  had  come  for  the  emperor  to 
draw  near  to  the  theatre  of  events,  but  in  pro- 
portion as  we  saw  the  moment  of  action  com- 
ing nearer,  I  perceived  that  his  resolatioo 
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began  to  ebb.  All  the  same  we  started,  and 
throughout  the  journey  the  couriers  of  M. 
d'AIopeus  brought  us  disquieting  reports  as 
to  the  effect  produced  in  Prussia  by  the  move- 
ment of  Russian  troops.  Alexander  deter- 
mined to  halt  at  Pulavy  in  the  house  of  my 
family,  wishing  to  pay  them  a  visit.  The  idea 
of  forcing  a  passage  through  Prussia  was  not 
yet  abandoned,  and,  furthermore,  Alexander 
persisted  in  his  idea  of  declaring  himself  King 
of  Poland.  I  had  to  write  to  Count  Razu- 
mowsky  to  sound  the  court  of  Vienna  as  to 
such  a  combination.  Austria  did  not  appear 
averse  to  it,  while  stipulating  that  the  old 
frontier  of  Galicia  should  be  maintained. 
Lord  Gower,  returned  from  a  journey  to  En- 
gland, met  us.  .  .  .  He  told  us  that  were 
Poland  to  be  reconstituted,  England  would 
consent. 

Alexander  won  all  hearts  in  Warsaw 
and  in  Posen,  and  went  on  to  Berlin, 
where  he  had  a  brilliant  reception,  and 
signed  the  treaty  of  Potsdam,  Nov.  3, 
1805. 

The  battle  of  Austerlitz  is  described  on 
page  409.  When  it  was  lost,  Adam  Czar- 
toryski  went  in  the  gathering  twilight  to 
rejoin  his  master. 

The  emperor  was  excessively  exhausted  and 
depressed;  the  violent  emotion  told  on  his 
bodily  health,  and  I  was  alone  in  nursing  him. 
We  spent  three  days  and  nights  before  reach- 
ing Hollbach,  and  in  passioe  through  the  vil- 
lages we  heard  nothing  but  the  confused  cries 
of  those  who  sought  in  drink  a  f orgetfulness 
of  their  reverses.  At  the  end  of  some  hours 
of  marching  we  reached  a  better  sort  of  town, 
and  there  I  procured  a  room  for  the  emperor, 
and  we  got  a  little  rest,  though  our  horses 
were  kept  saddled  and  ready  in  case  of  a  pur- 
suit. ...  I  should  have  liked  to  bring  about 
a  meeting  between  the  two  emperors,  so  as  to 
assure  their  safety,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in 
this.  The  Emperor  Francis  went  on  his  way, 
charging  me  with  words  of  consolation  for 
Alexander.  They  were  all  to  the  same  effect, 
and  assured  us  tnat  he  had  already  passed 
through  similar  disasters,  and  that  though  we 
had  teen  directly  hit  by  this  blow  we  ought 
not  to  despair. 

Here  closes  the  autobiography  of  Adam 
Czartoryski,  but  we  must  not  part  with 
him  before  giving  a  glance  at  his  later 
years. 

Faithful  to  Polish  interests,  be  was  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  we  have  the 
good  fortune  to  possess,  in  the  princess 
own  handwriting,  his  account  of  the  busi- 
ness as  it  related  to  the  Polish  provinces. 

The  many  misfortunes  which  befell  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  had  had  their  root 
in  the  conduct  of  the  three  States  which 
first  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  unjust  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  and  then  spent  the  strength 


that  might  have  overcome  revolution  and 
stemmed  invasions  in  watching  each  other, 
and  in  trying  to  obtain  even  larger  shares 
of  the  spoil.  This  it  had  been  which 
opened  the  fields  of  Germany  to  French 
armies;  this  it  was  which  lent  a  Polish 
legion  to  the  armies  of  Bonaparte,  and 
which  made  his  approach  to  Wilna  such 
a  menace  to  the  Russian  strength.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  true,  as  Prince  Adam 
remarks  — 

that  when  the  Congress  of  Vienna  assembled, 
no  one  gave  a  thought  to  Poland.  I  will, 
however,  say  a  few  words  to  you  (Paris,  Jan. 
28,  1847)  as  to  the  congress  from  the  Polish 
point  of  view. 

The  Poles  had  fought  to  the  bitter  end  with 
Napoleon,  they  had  nxed  their  hopes  on  him, 
and,  as  his  allies,  remained,  like  the  King  of 
Saxony,  under  the  ban.  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander was  the  first  who  showed  a  desire  to 
re-create  a  Poland,  and  to  be  its  king.  This 
declaration  alarmed  the  whole  congress,  and 
its  members  saw  in  this  desire  vast  and  ambi- 
tious views  of  Russia  which  were  alarming 
for  Europe.  That,  indeed,  was  one  manner 
of  explaining  the  persistency  of  the  Emperor 
in  getting  his  project  accepted.  The  inter- 
minable discussions  which  followed  on  it  de- 
layed the  prop;ress  of  the  congress,  and  ended 
by  degenerating  into  personal  bitterness  be- 
tween Alexander  and  the  representatives  — 
especially  of  Austria  and  England.  In  order 
to  place  the  Czar  in  a  disagreeable  alterna- 
tive, and  so  force  him  to  abandon  his  plan, 
one  of  two  things  was  proposed  to  him  :  either 
to  re-establish  a  great  and  entirely  indepen- 
dent Poland,  or  to  make  a  definitive  partition 
of  the  country  without  reference  to  its  former 
nationality.  From  this  proposition  sincerity 
was,  unfortunately,  wanting,  and  the  notion 
of  an  independent  Poland  was  neither  followed 
up  nor  advocated  with  warmth  and  persever- 
ance ;  and  after  having  recorded  it  in  a  note, 
it  was  not  again  spoken  of,  every  one  being 
aware  that  under  all  the  existing  circumstances 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  it  accepted  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  No  one  either  hoped 
or  pretended  to  do  this,  so  it  was  only  to  the 
second  alternative  of  a  definitive  partition,  that 
they  sought  unavoidably  to  return.  ...  Un- 
able to  conquer  the  persistent  attachment  of 
Alexander  to  his  own  scheme,  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  of  England  and  of  France  ended 
by  concluding  during  the  congress  a  secret 
treaty  of  alliance  against  the  ambitious  proj- 
ects which  they  imputed  to  the  Emperor  Al- 
exander. The  French  and  English  represen- 
tatives, persuaded  of  the  impossibility  of  an 
independent  Poland,  reverted  again  and  again 
to  a  definitive  partition,  and  it  was  only  towards 
the  close  of  the  congress  that  they  began  to 
perceive  that,  though  there  were  no  means  for 
making  Poland  independent,  yet,  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  justice  and  of  Europe,  it  were 
best  to  let  the  name  of  the  country  at  least 
remain,  but  that  it  should  have  a  liberal  form 
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of  government,  and  that  Polish  nationality 
should  be  guaranteed  under  the  several  pow- 
ers to  which  it  was  of  necessity  abandoned. 
The  ministers,  especially  the  English  ambas- 
sador, while  they  consented  to  this  middle 
course,  committed  the  mistake  of  doin^  the 
work  negli);ently,  without  attaching  sumcient 
importance  to  a  clause  which  had  the  greatest 
significance,  and  without  au^enting  the  guar- 
antees for  those  benefits  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  bestow  on  Poland.  It  would  have 
been  necessary  in  this  treaty  to  defend  her 
against  the  ill-will  of  the  Russian  ministers, 
who  in  this  matter  thwarted  the  intentions  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  as  far  as  lay  in  their 
power.  The  result  was  that  in  the  treaty 
were  clauses  that  might  be  read  in  two  wavs. 
Onlv  Alexander  was  persistent.  It  was  his 
whim  of  the  momint;  he  was  besides  so  well 
intentioned,  that  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said,  I  fully  believe  him  to  have  been  sincere 
at  that  moment  in  his  desire  to  give  such 
measure  of  justice  as  he  could  to  Poland,  and 
that  to  do  this  he  resisted  all  his  ministers 
and  those  of  all  Europe. 

The  congress  once  over,  the  Western  courts 
thought  no  further  of  what  had  been  done 
for  Poland  at  Vienna.  .  .  .  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  our  misfortunes  and  of  the  present 
disturbance  in  Europe  (misfortunes  and  trou- 
bles which  are  still  far  from  having  reached 
their  term)  lay  in  this  indifference,  in  this  for- 
eetfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Western  powers, 
m  their  ignorance  about  Poland  —  ignorance 
and  indifference  which  were  to  last  till  1830, 
and  replaced  then  by  marks  of  sympathy  des- 
tined to  remain  sterile  up  to  this  day.  Yet 
we  do  not  wish  to  lose  their  interest,  and  we 
hope  that  some  day  or  other  we  may  have  re- 
course to  it.  I  repeat  it,  the  whole  truth 
about  the  Congress  of  Vienna  ought  not  to  be 
published,  still  I  think  that  from  it  we  may 
draw  useful  considerations,  counsels,  and 
opinions.  .  .  .  The  copy  of  a  memorandum 
by  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  which  I  have  found, 
proved  that  the  emperor  acted  with  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  his  eyes  open  to  all  that  was  to 
be  said  for  or  against  the  question.  M.  Pozzo 
di  Borgo  and  M.  de  Stein,  the  two  men  gifted 
with  the  most  superior  talents  among  all  on 
this  stage  of  Vienna,  were  most  bitterly  op- 
posed to  Poland,  under  whatever  form  it  was 
intended  to  favor  her. 

When  this  letter  was  penned  in  Paris, 
the  writer  had  long  been  an  exile.  He 
did  not  become  one  till  after  bitter  trials 
and  a  twofold  struggle.  First  with  Em- 
peror Alexander,  who  ^nted  a  constitu- 
tion to  the  Poles,  permitted  them  in  their 
Diets  to  use  their  native  language,  vote 
their  own  taxes,  and  even  re-established 
a  national  Polish  army.  But  here,  as  in 
other  departments,  reactionary  men  urged 
reactionary  measures,  and  the  tyranny 
exercised  under  Alexander's  name  proved 
to  Adam  Czartoryski  that  the  romantic 


dreams  of  a  young  mind  duke  are  one 
thing,  the  selnsh  and  imperious  necessi- 
ties  of  kingcraft  another.  He  remonstrat- 
ed. In  August,  1 821,  he  writes :  *'  Rarely 
now  do  I  importune  you  with  mv  letters  * 
—  to  this  low  ebb  had  their  triendshtp 
reached.  It  lasted  till  October,  1823,  and 
then,  in  nine  curt  lines,  Prince  Adam  sent 
in  his  resignation  as  curator  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wilna,  an  office  which  he  had 
retained  up  to  that  time.  Alexander  died 
in  1825,  and  the  Polish  policy  of  Nicholas 
was  epitomized  in  his  celebrated  message 
to  the  Poles  :  **  No  dreams,  gentlemen  ; 
no  dreams.*'  On  the  terrible  sufferings 
of  the  Polish  nation  during  his  reign  this 
is  not  the  place  to  enter.  Seen  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  the  policv  of  Nicholas 
was,  however,  as  successful  as  it  was 
cruel.  He  a^in  epitomized  the  situation 
when  he  said  that  "this  was  a  family 
quarrel,  with  which  outsiders  had  nothing 
to  do.*'  He  did  contrive  so  to  isolate  the 
Polish  from  European  (questions,  that 
outsiders,  in  1830,  clid  not  interfere  in  the 
ten  months'  civil  war,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  on  record*  In  it  Prince 
Adam  Czartoryski  played  a  part,  and  he 
was  head  of  the  provisional  government 
at  Warsaw,  having  for  his  military  sup- 

Eorters  Chlopicki,  Skrzynecki,  and  Deoi* 
inski.    The  result  as  regarded  Prince 
Adam  was  exile. 

He  was  married  to  Princess  Anna  Sa- 
pieha-Kodenska,  and  her  estates,  like 
those  of  the  Korzec  branch  of  his  own 
house,  lay  in  Galicia,  beyond  the  theatre 
of  what  Nicholas  termed  '*  the  family  quar- 
rel." But  here,  too,  an  event  occurred  in 
1846  which  affected  Prince  Adam  pro- 
foundly. To  Cracow  in  1815  neutrality 
and  independence  bad  been  secured,  aoa 
this  independence,  ratified  under  the  great 
seal  of  England,  was  clothed  with  the 
reciprocal  ratification  of  all  the  powers. 
Mettemich  never,  however,  regarded  this 
with  a  favorable  eye,  and  he  declared  that 
Cracow  was  z foyer  of  revolt,  a  source  from 
which,  thanks  to  the  Polish  immigrants 
and  emigrants,  poison  was  disseminated 
in  all  the  adjoining  countries.  This  ver- 
dict he  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and 
when  the  troubles  of  1845-46  broke  out, 
the  blame  was  not  only  laid  on  the  great 
Polish  families  in  emigration,  but  procla- 
mations bearing  the  names  of  Prince 
Adam  Czartoryski,  and  of  bis  nephew, 
Ladislas  Zamoyski,  were  forged  in  the 
official  newspapers.*    On  account  of  a 

*  We  may  refer  oar  readers  to  the  Edimkmrgk  Jt*» 
virns  vol.  Ixzxv.  (1S47).  for  aa  aocooat  of  tbe  iacvf^ 
poratioo  of  the  free  city  and  territofy  of  Cracow  wa!i 
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proclamation  which  he  never  wrote,  and 
which  no  one  even  went  through  the  com- 
edy of  attempting  to  bring  home  to  him, 
the  estates  of  his  wife  in  Galicia  were 
sequestrated.  Adam  Czartoryski  was  a 
patriot ;  as  such  he  would  never  have  been 
privy  to  the  Galician  Jacquerie  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1846;  and  as  he  was  a  patriot,  he 
again  deplored  the  appearance,  by  1861, 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Polish  patriots,  of  the 
desperadoes  and  socialists  of  Paris. 

He  lived  on  in  the  Hdtel  Lambert,  con- 
vinced that  if  history  has  already  often 
recorded  the  justice  of  God,  she  may  do 
so  again,  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  gooa  faith  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  can  be  maintained. 
His  house,  with  its  vast  courtyard,  looked 
like  a  little  oasis  of  dignity  and  silence  in 
the  world  of  busy  Paris ;  it  was  a  centre 
of  kindness  and  charity  to  Poles  in  a  for- 
eign land,  and,  thanks  to  its  influence,  the 
bread  of  exile  was  found  less  salt  by  many 
a  solitary  emigrant 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 
A  REPETITION. 

One  Sunday  when  Richard  Cable  was 
at  home,  after  he  and  his  children  and 
mother  had  dined,  he  said :  **  Now,  my 
dears,  we  will  all  go  out  and  walk  to- 

f ether,  and  see  the  place  where  my  new 
ouse  shall  stand  with  seven  rea  win- 
dows." 

Then  the  little  maids  had  their  straw 
hats,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbons,  put  on, 
and  their  pinafores  taken  ofiE,  and  they 
marched  forth  with  their  father  on  the 
road  towards  Rosscarrock.  It  was  winter, 
but  mild  and  warm,  and  the  sun  shone ; 
red  beech  and  oak  leaves  lay  thick  in  the 
furrows  and  sides  of  the  road,  and  under 
the  ash-trees  the  way  was  strewn  as  with 
scraps  of  black  string.  The  leaves  had 
rotted,  leaving  the  midribs  bare.  The 
starlings  were  about  in  droves,  holding 
parliament,  or  church,  or  gossiping  par- 
ties. The  holly,  grown  to  trees  in  the 
hedges  and  woods,  was  covered  in  the 
hedges  with  scarlet  berries,  but  bare  of 

the  Austrian  Empire,  ao  article  which  wae  written  by 
the  desire,  and  with  the  auiaunoe  and  approval,  of  the 
late  prince  contort. 
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fruit  in  the  wood,  where  the  shadow  of 
the  oaks  and  beech  had  interfered  with 
the  setting  of  the  flower. 

When  Cable  came  to  the  coveted  spot, 
whom  should  he  see  but  Farmer  Tre- 
gurtha?  In  fact,  from  his  house,  Tre- 
gurtha  had  heard  the  chattering  of  the 
Rttle  voices  in  the  clear  air,  just  like  the 
chattering  qf  the  starlings,  and  some  one 
had  said  to  him,  *'  Uncle  Dick  be  coming 
along  wi'  all  his  maidens."  Then  Tre- 
gurtha  had  walked  across  the  fields  to 
meet  him. 

Among  the  Cornish,  any  old  man,  or 
man  past  the  middle  age,  is  entitled  uncle. 
Now,  Richard  had  not  attained  the  middle 
point  of  life  ;  but  the  St  Kerian  folk  did 
not  know  his  age,  and  thought  him  older 
than  he  really  was^  partly  Mcause  he  had 
so  large  a  family,  but  chiefly  because  his 
trouble  and  his  gloomy  temper  had  given 
a  look  of  age  beyond  his  years. 

Things  had  not  gone  well  with  Tre- 
eurtha.  He  had  been  engaged  in  a  long 
lawsuit  with  Farmer  Hamlyn  about  a  right 
of  way,  and  had  lost,  it  was  whispered, 
several  hundreds  of  pounds,  because  he 
was  so  obstinate  that  he  carried  his  case 
by  appeal  from  court  to  court.  Cable 
knew  this  very  well,  and  would  not  have 
been  the  Cable  he  had  become  if  unready 
to  profit  by  it. 

"Hulloh,  uncle  1"  called  Tregurtha. 
**  Glad  to  see  you  home  aeain,  and  in  the 
midst  of  your  stars,  as  the  sun  among 
the  seven  planets.  Ah !  folks  always  say 
that  children  bring  luck,  and  a  seventh 
maid  is  born  with  hands  that  scatter  gold. 
Luck  has  hopped  ofiE  my  shoulders  and 
lighted  on  yours.  Have  you  still  a  fancy 
for  Summerleaze  ?  " 

"  Where  law  is  handled,  luck  leaks  out," 
answered  Richard  Cable.  **  Come  into  the 
road,  and  weUl  have  a  word  together." 
Then  he  bade  the  seven  little  girls  hold 
hands  and  walk  on  beyond  earshot. 

They  were  some  time  together;  but 
before  they  parted.  Cable  had  agreed  to 
purchase  Summerleaze  and  to  give  for  it 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Tregurtha 
was  glad  to  get  that  price  for  it.  Tnus  it 
was  that  the  land  became  Cablets,  and  the 
first  step  was  taken  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  his  dream  and  the  realization  of  his 
ambitious  scheme.  But  be  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  build;  for  that  he  needed 
more  money. 

Once  again  he  was  at  Bewdley,  and  he 
went  there  with  the  determination  of  see- 
ing Josephine,  without  allowing  her  to  see 
him ;  but  when  he  was  there,  some  indis- 
tinct feeling  held  him  back,  and  he  went 
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away  without  having  caught  sight  of  her ; 
but  tie  bad  made  inquiries  codcernini^  her 
of  his  landlady,  Mrs.  Stokes,  without 
appearing  to  interest  himself  especially 
about  her.  No  sooner  was  he  awayi  witn 
his  face  turned  homewards,  than  he  re- 
gretted his  lack  of  courage^  and  made  a 
Fresh  resolve  to  see  her. 

And  now  that  he  was  possessed  of  land, 
he  became  more  eager  after  money  and 
more  adventurous  in  his  speculations^  He 
was  never  at  rest.  He  denied  himself  the 
supreme  pleasure  life  had  for  him  ^- the 
pleasure  of  beine  at  home  with  his  chil- 
dren. He  travelled  over  the  north  of 
Cornwall,  from  Bodmin  and  Camelford  to 
Stratton,  and  through  the  poor  land  from 
the  Tamar  to  Holsworthy  and  Hatberleigh, 
buying  stock  and  sending  it  off.  He  pur- 
chased all  the  calves  he  could  in  the  dairy 
country  and  sold  them  to  the  stock-rearing 
farmers,  and  the  money  was  never  idle  in 
his  pocket ;  he  turned  it  and  turned  it,  and 
it  multiplied  in  his  hands. 

Then  Cable  went  to  Mr.  Spry,  the  ma- 
son, and  ordered  him  to  build  the  house. 
'*  I  will  have  it  a  long  house,'*  he  said. 
**  The  ground  rises  so  sharp  behind,  that 
it  cannot  be  more  than  one  room  deep, 
and  so  I  will  have  seven  red  windows  up- 
stairs—  three  on  one  side  and  three  on 
the  other,  and  two  below  to  right  and  two 
to  left  and  two  shams,  and  over  the  door 
in  the  middle  a  window.  That  will  make 
seven  windows  in  the  front  up-stairs  and 
four  below ;  and  on  one  side  of  the  door 
shall  be  the  dwelling  part  for  me  and  my 
children;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door  shall  be  the  kitchen  and  back  kitchen ; 
and  there  shall  be  a  great  sort  of  lobby 
and  hall  in  the  middle,  where  the  children 
can  romp  of  a  rainy  da)r ;  and  because  the 
land  falls  away  so  rapidly  in  front,  there 
must  be  a  flight  of  stone  steps  up  to  the 
main  entrance.*^ 

When  this  was  settled,  away  went  Rich- 
ard Cable  again,  and  now  he  went  to 
Bewdley,  ancf  as  he  travelled  he  thought : 
**  I  should  like  her  to  see  my  land  and  my 
house  that  I  am  building,  and  how  I  am 
going  to  make  myself  a  gentleman  and  all 
my  maidens  to  oe  ladies,  with  no  help 
from  her,  all  out  of  my  own  work  with  my 
bead  and  hands." 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  arrived  at 
Bewdley,  but  without  having  come  to  a 
decision  whether  he  would  see  her  or  not. 
Perhaps,  some  day,  when  Red  Windows 
was  finished,  he  would  have  a  large  photo- 
graph taken  of  it,  with  the  colors  put  in, 
§reen  for  the  trees,  and  red  for  the  win- 
ows,  and  send  it  to  her  by  post*    When 
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I  she  saw  the  picture  and  read  under  it, 
"  Red  Windows,  the  property  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Cable,"  then  she  would  learn  how 
freat  and  rich  a  man  he  had  become,  and 
ow  he  throve  when  separated  from  her. 
He  was  at  the  Bewdley  tavern  agaio, 
and  he  looked  at  Mary  Stokes,  and  told 
her  mother  that  the  giri  was  growing  into 
a  fine  little  woman.  ^  Down  in  the  west 
where  I  am,"  said  he,  "  there  are  no  girls, 
only  maidens.  If  you  speak  of  a  girl, 
they  either  don't  know  what  you  mean,  or 
think  you  mean  something  msultii^.  I 
suppose,  now,  in  a  little  while  youll  be 
thinking  of  getting  Mary  a  situation  in  the 

freat  house?  \Vnat  will  she  take  to ?  — 
ousemaid^s  work  or  the  kitchen?  The 
nursery  is  out  of  the  question,  where  a 
baby's  voice  has  not  been  heard  for  over 
hall  a  century." 

Mrs.  StoKes  shook  her  head.  ''No, 
Mr.  Cable,  my  little  ^rl  don't  go  there." 

*'  But  why  not  ?  You're  a  tenant  under 
the  ladv." 

^  I  shouldn't  wish  it,^  said  Mrs.  Stokes 
mysteriously.  **  1  don't  mind  saying  as 
much  to  you,  as  youVe  a  stranger,  and 
can't  or  wouldn't  hurt  me  with  Air.  Vick- 
ary  or  the  old  lady  —  but  I  can't  afford  to 
send  my  Mary  there." 

*' Can't  afford!  Is  it  like  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  army,  more  cost  than  gain?  " 

Mrs.  Stokes  again  shook  her  head. 
^  You  see,  Mr.  Cable,  things  in  that  boose 
ain't  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  I  wouldn*t 
have  my  child  there  for  a  score  of  pounds. 
The  old  lady,  she's  good  and  innocent, 
and  thinks  she'll  make  all  the  world  about 
her  into  Christians ;  but,  Mr.  Cable,  that 
house  is  not  a  Christian  household  outside 
of  her  sitting-room." 

^  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Richard* 
uneasily  working  on  his  chair. 

^I  aon't  mind  saying  it  before  you, 
because  you're  a  stranger,  and  woufdn't 
hurt  a  fiy,  let  alone  me ;  but  Mr.  Vickary 
is  a  bad  lot,  and  he  leads  the  old  madam 
by  the  nose.  Bless  you !  if  it  was  only 
picking  and  stealing,  I'd  shut  my  mootn 
and  say  nothing,  for  what  is  riches  given 
to  some  for,  but  that  those  who  haven^ 
may  help  themselves  out  of  their  abun> 
dance?  But" — she  began  to  scrub  the 
table  —  ^'  there  be  things  eo  on  there,  or 
is  said  to  go  on,  that  would  make  decent 
mothers  shy  of  sending  their  servants  into 
that  house." 

Richard's  face  became  red  as  blood,  and 
his  hair  bristled  on  his  head.  If  Mrs. 
Stokes  had  looked  at  him  instead  of  look- 
ing at  the  table  she  was  scouring,  she 
would  have  been  startled  by  his  face. 
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"Why,  Mr.  Cable,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  lot  of 
evil  is  done  in  the  world  by  them  as  in- 
tend  to  do  good  —  I  do  in  truth  believe, 
more  than  by  the  out-and-out  wicked  ones. 
And  I  take  it  the  reason  is,  your  well- 
intending  people  begin  their  bettering  of 
others  by  takine;  leave  of  common  sense 
themselves.  There  comes  Mr.  Polking- 
hom;  don't  say  nothing  of  all  this  to 
him." 

*'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Cable  ?  How  are 
we,  Mrs.  Stokes?"  asked  the  pleasant 
footman  entering,  rubbing  his  hands.  '*  A 
little  frosty  to  night.  I  shall  be  glad  of 
brandy-ana-water  hot,  please,  and  sugar. 
How  go  the  calves  in  the  van,  sir,  and  the 
kids  at  home  ?  " 

'*And  how  is  my  namesake,  Mr.  Polk- 
inghom  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  lovely  Cable  ! "  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  *M  don't  think  sheTl  be 
much  longer  with  us«" 

"What — dyi ng ?  "  The  color  deserted 
Richard's  brow. 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !  Very  far  from  that  —  a 
little  too  much  alive,  that  is  all." 

"  I  do  not  take  your  meaning,  Mr.  Polk- 
inghorn." 

"I  have  a  tendency  to  cloudiness," 
answered  the  flunky.  "  I  have  generally 
been  thought  a  wae.  Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Stokes.  This  is  real  cognac,  I  hope,  and 
the  water  boiling  ?  "  Having  been  satis- 
fied on  this  score,  Mr.  Polkinehorn  poured 
himself  out  a  stiff  glass.  **  The  cold  set- 
tles in  the  stomach,  Mr.  Cable,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"What  about  my  namesake?"  again 
asked  Richard,  whose  face  was  serious, 
and  who  sat  with  his  hand  to  his  head, 
looking  across  the  table  at  the  footman. 

"  Oh,  as  to  Miss  C.  —  we'll  use  initials, 
and  that  obviates  the  chance  of  giving 
offence  —  she's  a  high-flyer." 

"She  is  proud  and  disdainful,  you 
mean  ? " 

"  That  she  is.  But  that  is  not  what  I 
allude  to."  He  took  a  pipe  and  filled  it 
with  tobacco.  "You  see,  my  dear  sir, 
we've  had  our  captain  staying  with  us." 

"  Who  is  your  captain  ?  " 

"The  old  woman's  nephew,  Captain 
Scllwood." 

Cable's  fingers  twitched ;  the  nails  went 
into  his  brow. 

"  I  don't  myself  give  credence  to  all  I 
hear ;  but  there's  a  talk  that  the  lovely  C. 
is  setting  her  cap  at  the  captain.  That's 
a  pun,  you  will  understand.'^ 

Cable  did  not  laugh. 

The  flunky  explained:  "I'm  a  joker. 


I  don't  pretend  to  say  where  fact  ends 
and  fiction  begins,"  Mr.  Polkinghorn 
went  on  to  say,  "because  what  I  have 
heard  has  come  from  the  lips  of  old  V., 
and  old  Mr.  V.  can  color  matters  to  suit 
himself,  just  as  a  blancmange  can  be  made 
pink  with  a  drop  of  cochineal ;  or,  if  you 
prefer  another  similitude,  he  can  flavor 
his  facts  to  his  taste,  as  ^ou  can  any  pud- 
ding with  ratafia  or  vanilla.  There  must 
be  something  to  eo  upon,  or  you  can't 
color  or  flavor  at  all.  That  stands  to  rea- 
son. Are  you  particularly  interested  in 
Miss  Cable?" 

"She  bears  my  name,"  said  Richard 
sternly. 

"  An,  quite  so  I  I  understand  the  feel- 
ing. I  myself  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  a  Polkinghorn  doin^r  a  dirty 
act ;  but  —  I  don't  believe  a  Polkinghorn 
could  so  demean  himself — the  name 
would  hold  him  up." 

"  What  is  the  fact,  colored  or  clear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  can't  say.  V.  will  have  it  that 
Miss  C.  has  been  carrying  it  on  with  the 
captain,  and  there  has  oeen  a  rumpus  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  the  old  woman  has  had  to 
interfere,  and  —  I  do  not  believe  that  she 
will  let  the  beautiful  and  fascinating  C. 
remain  much  longer  with  us  —  that  is 
what  V.  says ;  but  V.  has  never  taken 
warmly  to  the  C. ;  she  has  been  short  with 
him." 

Then  Cable  stood  up,  and  without  an- 
other word,  went  out  of  the  inn  —  he  went 
out,  forgetful  that  he  had  not  his  hat  upon 
his  head,  and  he  walked  hastily  in  the 
direction  of  Bewdley  Manor. 

How  wonderful  is  man's  life  !  It  turns 
about  like  a  wheel,  and  he  does  those 
things  to-day  which  he  did  some  time 
agone.  But  no  —  not  those  things  ex- 
actly. They  differ  in  particulars,  but  in 
direction  tney  are  the  same.  His  life 
moves  in  spirals,  ever  reverting  to  where 
it  ran  before,  but  never  quite  going  over 
the  same  ground.  On  one  memorable 
evening  Josephine  had  been  in  Brentwood 
Hall,  and  Richard  had  run  to  bring  her 
thence,  hatless,  coatless,  breathless.  Now 
he  went  by  night,  to  another  great  house, 
also  through  a  park,  hatless,  breathless, 
but  not  on  this  occasion  coatless  —  there 
was  the  difference.  On  that  former  oc- 
casion, Josephine  was  the  most  honored 
guest  in  the  great  house;  now  she  was 
the  least  esteemed  servant  in  this  great 
house. 

For  many  thousands  of  years  men  be- 
lieved that  storms  blew  over  their  heads, 
tearing  up  trees,  unroofing  houses,  flash- 
ing with  electric  bolts,  pursuing  a  direct 
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course.  They  held  that  storms  never 
swerved  to  one  side  or  the  other  till  they 
had  expended  their  violence.  Now  we 
are  told  that  no  storm  travels  thus  —  they 
all  move  in  a  rotary  course;  they  whirl 
across  the  earth  and  sea  like  aerial  spin- 
nins^-tops.  We  have  supposed,  and  we 
stillsuppose,  that  men  go  straight  courses 
from  birth  to  death ;  but  is  it  so?  Is  not 
the  spirit  of  man  a  blast  of  the  great 
spirit  that  sweeps  along  through  life  in  a 
succession  of  revolutions?  l3o  we  not 
find,  when  we  look  back  at  our  own  past 
history,  that  we  do  again  and  yet  again 
the  same  thines  —  that  again  and  yet 
again  we  drive  in  the  same  direction  one 
day,  and  in  the  opposite  on  the  morrow.  I 
myself,  when  I  shut  my  eyes  and  hold  m^' 
face  in  my  hands,  can  hear  the  spirit 
within  me  whirling  and  humming,  and 
eager  to  sweep  me  away  into  some  folly 
that  I  committed  a  few  months  ago,  and 
vowed  then  I  would  never  commit  again. 

We  think  the  same  thoughts,  as  we 
speak  the  same  words,  and,  alas,  tell  the 
same  old  stories,  and  crack  the  same  old 
jokes,  day  after  day,  in  our  little  teetotum 
spin.  What  an  amount  of  impetus  there 
is  in  our  movement ;  what  a  whir,  what  a 
hum  we  make  !  —  but  what  a  little  move- 
ment forward  in  the  straight  line  there  is 
for  the  vast  amount  of  rotary  hurry  and 
noise !  On  this  evening,  Richard  Cable 
was  doing  very  much  the  same  thing  he 
had  done  on  another  evening,  the  memory 
of  which  still  scorched  his  brain  ;  and  he 
was  doing  that  which  he  had  resolved 
never  to  do  again.  He  did  it  with  a  dif- 
ference. We  all  do  our  little  rounds  with 
a  difference.  He  went  this  time  with  his 
coat  on  his  back ;  but  he  was  as  hot,  and 
as  agitated,  and  as  breathless  as  before. 

See  what  an  advance  the  man  had 
made !  He  went  in  his  coat ;  though,  I 
erant,  he  went  this  time  in  his  coat  chiefly 
because  he  had  his  coat  on  his  back  when 
the  impulse  started  him  to  go.  Still  this 
was  an  advance,  a  distinct  advance. 

Richard  Cable  stood  still  when  he  came 
to  the  house.  He  tried  to  collect  his 
thoughts  and  resolve  what  to  do.  But  the 
dog  m  the  back  yard  began  to  bark  furi- 
ously, and  its  bark  distracted  him;  he 
could  not  gather  his  ideas.  He  knew  that 
Josephine  was  in  a  place  which  she  could 
not  remain  in  without  some  taint  adhering 
to  her.  She  was  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  man  who  had  loved  her  and  had 
proposed  to  her ;  a  man  of  her  own  class, 
a  man  whom  she  had  known  for  long. 
Richard  put  from  him  at  once  the  thought 
that  she  was,  what  the  footman  said,  con- 


sciously '*  making  up  to ''  the  captain ;  but 
he  was  by  no  means  sure  that  uncon- 
sciously she  might  not  be  drawn  towards 
him. 

On  that  other  evening  when  he  had  run 
to  Brentwood,  he  had  been  unable  to 
gather  his  thoughts;  but  he  had  seen 
clearly  one  thing  —  that  his  wife  ought  to 
be  with  him  in  his  great  trouble  ;  so  now, 
his  mind  was  confused,  yet  one  idea 
shone  out  clear  through  the  fog  of 
thoughts  —  that  his  wife  must  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  another  night  in  Bewd* 
ley  Manor.  On  that  other  evening,  he 
thought  of  himself ;  on  this,  he  thought  of 
her.  Then,  he  it  was  who  needed  a  stay ; 
now,  it  was  not  he,  but  she.  So,  with  this 
one  idea  fixed  in  his  mind,  with  bis  ears 
full  of  the  noise  of  the  dos^  barking,  and 
with  the  throb  of  the  blood  in  the  pulses 
in  his  ears,  he  went  into  the  house.  But 
how  he  encountered  the  butler,  and  where 
and  how  he  made  known  what  he  needed, 
and  how  he  was  brou|;ht  up-stairs  and 
confronted  with  Josephine  and  Miss  Ot- 
terbourne  in  the  great  state  drawing-room, 
that  he  never  was  able  to  remember  dis- 
tinctly. He  saw  everything  about  him 
through  a  haze,  as  though  smoke  were 
rising,  or  the  carpet  steamed  like  a 
ploughed  field  in  the  morning  sun.  He 
saw  his  wife,  but  she  seemed  to  him  as 
afar  off  —  as  if  he  saw  her  through  a 
glass.  He  made  no  effort  to  collect  his 
thoughts ;  he  formed  no  resolution  as  to 
the  course  he  would  pursue,  but  he  said  : 
"  I  have  come  for  mv  wife.  Give  her  up 
to  me.  This  is  no  place  for  her.  I  insist 
on  her  coming  with  me  —  at  once  —  wher- 
ever I  choose  to  take  her." 

Then  Josephine  said:  "Richard  —  I 
will  follow  you  wherever  you  go." 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 
A  DROPPED  "S.'* 

Richard  Cable  wheeled  a  barrow 
that  he  had  borrowed  from  the  stables, 
laden  with  Josephine's  box,  went  out  of 
the  grounds  of  Bewdley  Manor,  and  Jose- 
phine walked  at  his  siae. 

"Richard,"  she  said,  "how  comes  it 
that  you  are  lame  ?  " 

"  You  have  lamed  me." 

"  Richard,"  she  said,  "  how  oldened  you 
are ! " 

"  You  have  oldened  me." 

"  And  bent." 

"  You  have  bowed  my  back." 

"  Do  not  speak  unkindly  to  me/^  she 
pleaded.  "  I  know  I  have  done  wrong, 
and  am  sorry  for  it." 
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"When  you  break  china,  can  you  mend 
it  that  the  cracks  do  not  show  and  that  it 
will  hold  as  before  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  this  question. 

**And  man's  heart,  when  it  is  broken, 
can  it  be  patched  up  ?  If  you  pour  love 
into  it  again,  does  not  the  love  run  out  at 
all  sides  and  leave  the  vessel  dry  ?  " 

**  You  do  not  forgive  me,  Richard?*' 

"  I  do  not  —  I  cannot/* 

"Then  why  have  you  come  for  me 
now  ?  " 

"  Because  you  bear  my  name,  and,  to  my 
woe,  are  my  wife,  and  —  I  would  not  have 
you  there,  where  a  stain  may  come  on  the 
name,  and  where  my  wife  may  be  —  nay, 
is,  lightly  spoken  of.  Mind  you,"  contin- 
ued Cable,  bending  between  the  handles 
of  the  barrow,  "I  do  not  mistrust  your 
conduct.  Though  he  is  there  under  the 
same  roof  with  you  who  loved  you,  and 
perhaps  loves  you  still,  I  have  no  doubt 
about  your  conduct.  God  spare  me  that ! 
I  know  you  to  be  proud  and  cruel,  but  I 
know  also  that  you  are  not  light.  You 
have  brought  me  down,  but  not  to  such 
baseness  as  to  think  that." 

"I  thank  you  for  that,  Richard,  at  all 
events  for  that.  Where  am  I  going  now  ? 
What  will  you  do  with  me  ?  " 

"  You  are  going  now  to  the  inn,  to  Mrs. 
Stokes.  Where  you  ^o  next,  what  I  do 
with  you  after  this  night,  I  cannot  tell ; 
you  shall  know  to-morrow.  My  head  is 
like  the  old  lightship  in  a  chopping  sea." 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  tavern, 
Richard  brought  Josephine  in,  and  said  to 
the  landlady:  *'This  is  my  wife  ;  take  her 
in  for  the  night;  eive  her  my  room.  I 
am  going  out,  and  shall  not  be  back  before 
morning.  If  she  needs  anything,  let  her 
have  it,  and  stint  her  not.  He  said  no 
farewell  to  Josephine,  but  went  out  at  the 
door,  wiping  his  brow  on  his  sleeve. 

He  walked  by  the  river.  He  had  not 
got  his  stick,  and  he  cut  himself  one  from 
the  hedge ;  and  ^s  the  night  was  dark  and 
he  had  to  grope  among  them  for  a  suitable 
stick,  he  tore  his  hands,  and  they  were 
covered  with  blood,  and  when  he  wiped 
his  brow  the  smears  came  on  his  face. 
He  obtained  a  good  stout  stick  at  last  on 
which  he  could  lean,  and  he  stood  resting 
on  it  by  the  river,  looking  over  the  slowly 
flowing  water  to  the  dark  horizon,  and  the 
red  glare  in  the  sky  beyond  over  Bath. 

The  season  was  autumn,  the  time  when, 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  whole  face  of 
a  field  and  every  hedge  are  seen  to  be 
covered  with  cobwebs  strung  with  dew. 
And  now,  in  the  night,  the  air  was  full  of 
these  cobwebs ;  one  might  have  thought  I 


they  were  spun  in  heaven,  and  came  down 
charged  with  water.  They  drifted  in  the 
light  air,  and  the  dew  that  rose  settled  on 
the  minute  fibres  and  weighed  them  down, 
that  they  came  leisurely  down  —  down 
through  the  raw  night  air.  They  settled 
over  Richard's  head  —  they  fell  on  his 
face  — they  came  on  his  hands,  and  he 
was  forced  to  brush  them  away,  because 
they  teased  him.  There  were  other  cob- 
webs, in  his  brain,  confusing,  teasing  that, 
charged  also  w^ith  drops,  bitter  and  salt ; 
but  these  he  could  not  sweep  away  — he 
thrust  them  aside,  and  they  spread  again ; 
he  squeezed  them  together  and  wrung  out 
the  brine  and  gall,  and  they  unfurled  and 
fell  a^in  over  his  brain.  They  obscured 
his  sight  of  the  future  ;  they  troubled  his 
thought  of  the  present ;  and  they  all  rose, 
thick,  teasing,  even  torturing,  out  of  the 
past ;  and  all  the  myriad  threads  went  back 
to  one  root  —  Josephine.  But  as  in  a  web 
there  are  fibres  and  cross  fibres,  so  was  it 
with  this  inner  cobweb  —  there  were  some 
revengeful  and  others  pitiful ;  some  hard 
and  others  soft ;  some  of  hate  and  some 
of  love  ;  yet  by  night,  as  he  stood  by  the 
water,  striking  now  with  his  hand,  then 
with  his  stick,  at  the  falling  cobwebs,  he 
could  not  distinguish  one  thread  from  an- 
other ;  one  feeling  was  so  interlaced  and 
intertangled  with  another,  that  they  were 
not  to  be  unravelled. 

There  still  lurked  in  his  mind  that  fear 
of  Josephine  which  he  had  first  entertained 
when  he  saw  her  on  the  stranded  lightship 
and  heard  her  sing  the  mermaid's  song; 
that  fear  which  his  mother  had  detected 
in  him  when  he  lay  crippled  at  the  Mag- 
pie, and  which  she  at  once  brought  back 
to  its  true  source  — love.  Richard  Cable 
did  not  know  that  there  remained  any 
trace  of  his  old  love  there;  he  thought 
that  all  his  feeling  for  Josephine  was  anger 
and  resentment;  but  he  was  not  a  man 
given  to  self-analysis.  He  was  aware  of 
the  ever-presence  of  pain  in  his  soul,  and 
he  knew  who  had  hurt  him,  but  hardly  the 
nature  of  that  pain.  We  carry  about  with 
us  for  many  years,  may  be,  a  something  in 
us  that  never  allows  us  to  forget  that  all 
is  not  well  —  a  spasm  of  the  heart,  a 
gnawing  pain  in  the  chest,  a  shooting 
needle  in  the  brain,  a  racking  cough,  and 
we  do  not  consult  a  physician;  we  may 
soon  outgrow  it ;  it  came  on  after  an  over- 
strain, a  chill,  and  a  long  rest  will  recover 
us  of  it.  What  it  is,  we  do  not  know ;  we 
generally  attribute  it  to  a  wrong  cause, 
and  regard  it  as  that  which  it  is  not.  It 
is  so  also  with  our  mental  aches -▼- we 
have  them ;  we  go  on  enduring  them,  and 
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often  wholly  misinterpret  them.  Richard 
supposed  that  he  had  acted  out  of  regard 
for  his  own  name,  that  the  fever  and  alarm 
he  had  felt  were  occasioned  by  no  other 
dread ;  but  when  he  sprung  up  from  Mrs. 
Stokes^s  table  and  hurried  to  the  manor- 
house  to  fetch  away  Josephine,  he  had  not 
thought  about  the  preservation  of  the 
name  of  Cable  from  a  slur,  only  of  her  — 
of  her  in  bad  moral  surroundings ;  of  her 
exposed  to  slights,  and  perhaps  tempta- 
tions. On  this  night,  the  sight  of  her  in 
her  quiet  servant  s  dress,  with  her  face 
pale,  the  eyes  deep,  the  lines  of  her  coun- 
tenance sfiarp-drawn,  had  strangely  af- 
fected him.  He  thought  that  it  had  roused 
in  him  his  full  fierceness  of  resentment  for 
wrong  done ;  but  he  was  mistaken  —  the 
deepest  bell  in  the  rugeed  belfrv  of  his 
heart  had  never  ceased  tnrilling  from  the 
first  stroke  dealt  it ;  and  now  it  was  touched 
again  by  the  sight  of  her  face  and  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  and  the  whole  mass 
quivered  with  its  renewed  vibrations. 
Though  the  dew  fell  heavily,  Richard  Ca- 
ble did  not  feel  the  moisture ;  and  though 
there  was  frost,  he  was  not  cold.  The 
night  was  long,  but  he  was  unaware  of  its 
length. 

He  did  not  return  to  the  inn  till  morn- 
ing, and  then  he  had  formed  a  plan,  and 
he  had  gained  the  mastery  over  himself. 
Early  though  the  hour  was  when  he  ar- 
rived, he  found  Josephine  already  down. 
Contrary  to  his  former  frank  ways,  he  did 
not  look  her  full  in  the  face  ;  he  felt  his 
weakness,  and  would  not  venture  to  do  so. 
He  spoke  to  her  only  when  necessary,  and 
with  restraint  in  bis  tone.  The  voice  was 
hard  and  his  face  drawn  and  cold. 

"  I  truck  my  young  calves  to  Exeter," 
he  said.  "We  will  go  thither  by  train. 
After  that,  you  will  have  to  come  the  rest 
of  the  way  in  my  conveyance,  unless  you 
prefer  the  coach." 

"  No,"  answered  Josephine ;  **  I  will 
go  with  you." 

He  drew  a  weary  breath ;  he  would  have 
preferred  to  send  her  by  the  coach.  The 
oppressiveness  of  a  journey  with  her  was 
not  to  be  contemplated  with  composure. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  we  will  start  at  once ; 
that  is,  when  I  have  got  my  calves  in 
truck.  The  train  is  at  ten-fifteen.  You 
will  be  at  the  station.  I  will  speak  to  a 
man  to  fetch  your  box,  and  I  will  pay  him. 
Have  it  ready  labelled  for  the  Clarendon 
Hotel  at  Exeter." 

**  The  Clarendon  !  Is  that  where  you 
stay  when  there  ?  " 

*'  The  Clarendon  is  where  you  shall  be. 
You  will  be  well  cared  for  there ;  it  is  a 


I  must 
go,  and 


good  hotel,  the  best  in  Exeter;  it  looks 
out  on  the  close,  and  is  very  respectable." 

" Shall  you  be  there,  Richard?  " 

'*No',  I  go  elsewhere.  Calves  are  not 
taken  in  at  first-class  hotels." 

"But  I  had  rather,  a  thousand  times 
rather,  be  with  you." 

"  I  have  my  calves  to  suckle, 
go  where  I  am  accustomed  to 
where  I  can  get  milk  for  them." 

"  But  why  should  I  not  go  there  too  ? 
I  will  help  you  with  your  calves." 

He  laughed  harshly.    "  You  are  a  lady." 

"  I  am  a  servant  girl  out  of  place,"  she 
said  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  They  drink  and  swear  and  fight  where 
I  go,"  he  yowled. 

"  No,  Richard  —  you  go  to  no  place  that 
is  bad.    Where  you  go,  I  will  go  also.** 

He  did  not  look  in  her  face ;  he  could 
hardly  have  resisted  the  appeal,  had  he 
done  so,  her  face  was  so  full  of  earnest* 
ness,  so  pale  and  anxious,  so  humble,  and 
the  eyes  so  full  of  tears.  Perhaps  he 
knew  that  he  could  not  resist,  were  he  to 
meet  her  eyes,  so  he  kept  his  own  averted. 
But  the  tones  of  her  voice  thrilled  him, 
and  made  his  head  spin.  He  bit  the  end 
of  his  whip,  with  his  brows  knitted.  He 
knew  her  great  eves,  those  lovely  eyes 
that  went  through  him  when  he  met  them, 
were  fixed  on  him ;  but  he  would  not  turn 
towards  them;  his  face  became  more 
frozen  and  drawn. 

*•  You,"  he  said  —  by  her  Christian 
name  he  would  not  call  her  —  "you  — 
understand  me.  I  am  not  Richard  to  you. 
You  must  speak  of  me  and  address  me  as 
Mr.  Cable.*'^ 

"  But  —  I  am  your  wife." 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  that  is  all  past  and 
forever  done  with.  For  a  little  while,  and 
then  the  tie  was  torn  away  by  yourselL 
You  are  coming  with  me  into  Cornvrallyto 
St  Kerian.  There  you  will  live  as  you 
like.  If  you  want  money,  you  shall  have 
it ;  but  you  shall  not  live  there  as  my  wife, 
but  as  Miss  Comellis,  or  by  any  other 
name  you  like  to  assume.  My  mother 
will  see  you  want  nothing;  you  shall  not 
live  in  my  house ;  you  will  be  a  stranger 
there;  but  my  mother — and  I,  yes,  and 
I,  will  know  how  you  are,  what  you  do» 
and  that  you  do  not  again  fall  into  evil 
company,  and  run  the  risk  of " 

♦*  Of  what  ?    I  ran  no  risk." 

•*  No,"  he  said ;  •*  you  ran  no  risk.  No. 
You  are  proud,  proud  as  Satan ;  and  yet 
Satan,  for  all  his  pride,  fell." 

The  tears  which  had  formed  in  her  eves 
rolled  over  her  cheeks.  The  disappoint- 
ment was  very  great*   She  had  hoped  thit 
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he  was  going  to  take  her  back  to  himself. 
"  You  need  have  no  fear  for  me/*  she  said 
in  a  voice  half  choked  with  her  tears;  "  I 
have  that  in  me  which  will  always  hold 
me  true  and  upright.  Not  pride ;  O  no, 
not  pride  — that  is  broken  long  ago,  ever 
since  I  found  I  had  driven  you  away." 

"What  is  it?"  StiU  he  did  not  look 
at  her,  but  he  turned  his  ear  attentively 
towards  her.  She  might  have  seen,  had 
not  her  eyes  been  so  dim  with  salt,  that  a 
nerve  down  the  side  of  his  face  from  the 
temple  was  twitching. 

*Mt  is,  that  I  love  you,"  she  answered 
in  a  low,  faint  voice,  but  little  above  a 
whisper. 

Then  he  stamped  on  the  sanded  floor 
of  the  village  inn  parlor  and  clenched  his 
hands,  and  stood  up  and  shook  himself, 
like  a  great  hairy  dos  when  it  leaves  the 
water.  "  Ha,  ha !  "  he  laughed ;  "  as  of 
old,  to  patronize  and  play  with,  and  then 
break  to  pieces,  as  a  child  loves  its  doll. 
I  will  have  none  of  your  love.  I  have 
tasted  it,  and  it  is  sour." 

"  Richard ! " 

He  struck  the  table.  **  I  am  not  Rich- 
ard —  to  you.  That  is  part  of  your  grand 
condescending  ways.  You  shall  call  me 
Mr.  Cable.  Who  Icnows !  — in  time  you 
mav  come  to  look  up  to  me,  when  I  am 
ricn  and  esteemed.  Mr.  Cable  of  Red 
Windows,  Esquire,"  Then  he  went  forth 
tossing  his  shoulders,  and  he  put  on  his 
hat  in  a  hot  and  impatient  way. 

A  struggle  ensued  in  Josephine^s  bosom. 
It  was  hard  for  her  to  go  down  into  a 
strange  country  and  there  live,  in  the 
same  village  with  her  husband,  without 
being  acknowledged  by  him,  divided  by 
all  England  from  her  own  friends.  He 
was  asking  too  much  of  her,  putting  her 
through  too  sharp  an  ordeal ;  and  yet,  after 
a  little  boil  up  of  her  old  pride  and  wilful- 
ness, she  bent  to  his  decision.  It  was 
not  for  her  to  rebel.  She  had  wrought 
the  disunion  that  subsisted  between  them ; 
she  had  made  the  great  change  in  him; 
and  she  must  submit,  and  su£Eer  and  wait, 
till  he  took  her  back.  She  must  accept 
his  terms,  not  impose  terms  of  her  own. 

She  was  at  the  station  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  Richard  handed  her  a  second- 
class  ticket  to  Exeter.  He  travelled  in 
the  van  with  his  calves,  and  she  saw  noth- 
ing of  him  till  their  arrival.  Then  he 
came  to  the  carriage  door,  called  a  cab, 
shouldered  her  box  himself,  and  limped 
with  it  to  the  carriage.  "  To  the  Claren- 
don," he  said,  shut  ue  door,  and  climbed 
on  the  box. 

On  reaching  the  inn,  an  old-fashioned 


hotel,  looking  out  on  the  close  with  its 
great  trees  and  gray  cathedral,  he  de« 
scended,  let  her  out  of  the  cab,  and  pre- 
ceded her,  ordering  the  waiter  to  let  her 
have  a  room.  *'  The  lady  —  she  is,  mind 
you,  a  real  lady  —  she  must  have  a  good 
room,  and  a  capital  supper,  and  a  fire,  and 
be  made  comfortable.  Don't  you  stare  at 
me  as  if  I  had  aught  of  concern  with  her. 
Tm  a  common  man,  a  cattle-jobber;  but 
I'm  charged  to  see  after  her,  and  that  she 
be  well  attended  to,  as  a  real  well-born 
lady  full  of  education  and  high-class  man- 
ners. As  for  me,  I  put  up  elsewhere  —  at 
the  Goat  and  Compasses,  down  by  the 
i ron  bri dge.  1*11  come  i n  the  momi  ng  and 
fetch  her  away.  It  is  my  duty,  set  me  by 
them  as  are  responsible  for  her,  to  see 
that  she  be  cared  for  and  made  comfort* 
able."    Then  he  went  away. 

Josephine  was  given  a  well-furnished 
bedroom,  with  a  large  window,  looking 
out  on  the  elms  and  grass  and  old  towers. 
Her  box  was  in  the  room ;  and  she  opened 
it,  and  drew  from  it  some  little  things  she 
needed.  Then  she  bathed  her  face,  and 
seated  herself  by  the  window,  looking  out 
into  the  quiet  close.  The  bells  of  the 
cathedral  were  ringing  for  afternoon  ser- 
vice, deep-toned  musical  bells.  The  au- 
tumn had  touched  the  leaves  and  turned 
them.  The  swallows  were  clustering  on 
the  gray  lead  roof  of  the  minster,  arrang- 
ing for  migration.  There  was  coolness 
in  the  air  7  but  it  was  not  too  chilly  for 
Josephine  to  sit  at  the  open  windew,  look- 
ing at  the  trees  and  listening  to  the  bells. 
She  felt  very  lonely,  more  lonely  than  at 
Bewdley.  There  she  had  the  association 
with  old  Miss  Otterboume  to  take  off  the 
edge  of  her  sense  of  solitude;  but  now 
she  had  no  one.  She  was  with  her  hus- 
band, yet  far  removed  from  him.  She 
was  associated  with  him  without  associa- 
tion. It  was  better  to  be  separated  alto- 
gether, than  to  be  in  his  presence  dailv 
without  reciprocation.  She  drew  her  wed- 
ding ring  from  her  bosom  and  looked  at 
it  The  night  before,  she  had  put  it  on, 
and  had  hesitated  whether  to  wear  it 
again ;  but  had  rebung  it  round  her  neck, 
determined  to  wait. another  day  and  see 
what  her  husband's  wishes  and  intentions 
and  behavior  to  her  were,  before  she  did 
so.  And  now,  as  she  looked  sorrowfully 
at  the  golden  hoop,  she  knew  that  it  must 
continue  to  hang  as  before ;  he  had  for- 
bidden her  to  acknowledge  her  tie  to  him 
and  to  wear  his  name. 

How  strange  is  the  perversity  of  the 
human  heart !  She  had  married  Richard 
without  loving  him ;  and  now  that  she  had 
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lost  him,  she  loved  him.  Her  love  had 
started  up  out  of  her  anguish  over  her 
wrong  done  him.  He  had  loved  her  when 
she  had  only  highly  esteemed  him;  and 
now  she  loved  him  when  he  despised 
her. 

She  knelt  by  her  box  and  looked  over 
her  little  treasures.  They  were  few.  Her 
bullfinch  she  had  not  brought  away ;  she 
had  given  it  to  the  housemaid  who  had 
cleaned  her  room.  She  turned  over  her 
few  clothes  in  the  box  and  unfolded  Rich- 
ard*s  blue  handkerchief.  In  a  cardboard 
box  was  the  bunch  of  everlasting.  They 
were  now  very  dry,  but  thev  retamed  their 
shape  and  color.  **  Everlastings  1 "  she 
said,  and  recalled  the  night  in  the  deserted 
cottage  when  she  asked  the  rector  whether 
he  was  looking  up  at  the  everlastings. 
**  To  the  Everlasting,"  he  had  answered, 
and  she  had  not  understood  him ;  but  she 
remembered  the  scene  and  the  words  he 
had  used. 

The  cathedral  bells  had  ceased,  and 
across  the  close  came  the  sounds  of  music 
—  the  roll  of  the  organ  and  the  voices  of 
the  choir.  Josephine  closed  her  box  and 
locked  it,  and  went  back  to  the  window 
and  listened  to  the  soothing  strains. 
Then,  drawn  as  by  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion, she  went  down-stairs  and  crossed 
the  close  and  entered  the  side  door  of  the 
cathedral.  She  did  not  go  far ;  she  made 
no  attempt  to  enter  the  choir,  but  seated 
herself  in  the  aisle  on  the  stone  seat  that 
ran  along  the  wall.  The  evening  light 
shone  through  the  great  west  window,  and 
filled  the  upper  portion  of  the  nave  with  a 
soft  yellow  glow.  Below  were  the  gray 
pillars  and  cool  grav  shadow.  There  were 
few  loungers  in  tne  nave,  and  she  was 
quite  unooticed.  Her  love  of  music  made 
her  always  susceptible  to  its  influence. 
The  effect  of  the  sacred  music  in  the 
great  Gothic  minster  on  Josephine,  in  her 
then  state  of  depression,  was  great;  it 
soothed  her  mind ;  it  was  like  breath  on  a 
wound,  lulling  the  pain  and  cooling  the 
fever. 

For  long  there  had  been  in  Josephine  a 
craving  for  help,  for  soraethine,  or  rather 
some  one  whom  she  could  la^  hold  of  and 
lean  on.  It  was  this  want  in  her  which 
had  driven  her  to  take  Richard  Cable,  m 
defiance  of  her  father's  wishes  and  of  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  Richard  had  failed 
her ;  and  she  had  cast  herself  into  a  sphere 
in  which  she  was  as  solitary  and  lacking 
assistance  as  much  as  in  that  she  had 
occupied  before.  And  now,  once  again, 
she  was  torn  out  of  that  sphere,  ana  was 
about  to  be  cast  she  knew  not  where, 


among  she  knew  not  what  companions, 
and  again  she  was  without  support. 

She  sat  with  her  head  bowed  and  her 
hands  clasping  her  bosom,  listening  to  the 
music.  Her  soul  was  bruised  and  achi ng, 
like  the  body  that  has  been  jolted  and 
beaten.  But  the  hurt  body  is  cast  on  a 
bed  and  sleeps  away  its  pains.  Where  is 
the  bed  of  repose  on  which  the  wear}*, 
suffering  spirit  can  stretch  itself  and  be 
recruited?  Josephine  was  not  thinking 
at  all;  she  was  feeling  —  conscious  of 
want  and  weariness,  of  a  void  and  pain. 
The  aisle  in  which  she  was,  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church ;  and  quite  in 
shadow,  only  in  the  beautiful  vault  of  the 
nave,  with  its  reed-like,  spreading  ribs, 
hung  a  halo  of  golden  haze ;  and  in  that 
golden  haze  the  sweet  music  seemed  to 
thrill  and  throb. 

The  pain  in  Josephine*s  heart  became 
more  acute,  and  she  bent  on  one  side  and 
rested  her  elbow  on  the  stone  seat  and 
put  her  hand  to  her  heart,  and  breathed 
laboriously.  The  attitude  ^ave  her  some 
ease;  and  as  she  half  reclined  thus,  the 
waves  of  golden  light  and  angelic  music 
swept  over  her,  sofUy,  gently,  as  the  warm 
sea  waves  used  to  glide  in  over  the  low 
Essex  coast.  Presently,  Josephine  slid 
down  on  her  knees  and  laid  her  head  on 
the  cold  stone  seat.  Then  only  did  the 
meaning  of  the  rector  come  clear  to  her, 
when  he  dropped  an  s  as  she  spoke  of  the 
everlastings,  and  answered  her  that  he 
looked  to  the  Everlasting. 


Fiom  The  Nineteenth  Centory. 
THE    ANTIQUITY    OF    MAN    IN    NORTH 

AMERICA. 

Over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  the  remains  of  man, 
or  his  works,  have  been  found  in  associa- 
tion with  bones  of  the  extinct  mammalia 
which  characterized  the  elacial  epoch,  and 
no  evidence  has  been  obtained  that  man 
at  that  time  differed  more  from  modern 
savages  than  they  do  among  themselves. 
The  facts  which  prove  this  antiquity  were, 
when  first  put  forth,  doubted,  neglected, 
or  violently  opposed,  and  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted that  such  opposition  was  due  to 
prejudice  alone,  and  in  every  case  led  to 
the  rejection  of  imporf&nt  scientific  tmths. 
Yet  after  nearly  thirty  years'  experience 
we  find  that  an  exactly  similar  prejudice 
prevails,  even  among  geologists,  against 
all  evidence  which  carries  man  one  iJttle 
step  further  back  into  pre-gladal  or  pl)o> 
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oeflfe  times,  although  if  there  is  aD]r  truth 
whatever  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as 
applied  to  man,  and  if  we  are  not  to  adopt 
the  exploded  idea  that  the psdaeolithic  men 
men  were  specially  created  just  when  the 
flood  of  ice  was  passing  away,  they  mus/ 
have  had  ancestors  who  mus/  have  ex- 
isted in  the  pliocene  period,  if  not  earlier. 
Is  it  then  so  improbable  that  some  trace 
of  man  should  be  discovered  at  this  period 
that  each  particle  of  evidence  as  it  arises 
must  be  attacked  with  all  the  weapons  of 
doubt,  accusation,  and  ridicule,  which  for 
so  many  years  crushed  down  the  truth 
with  regard  to  palaeolithic  man?  One 
would  think,  as  Jeremy  Bentham  said  of 
another  matter,  that  it  was  "wicked  or 
else  unwise  '*  to  accept  any  evidence  for 
facts  which  are  yet  so  inherently  probable 
that  the  entire  absence  of  evicience  for 
their  existence  ought  to  be  felt  to  be  the 
greatest  stumbling-block. 

No  better  illustration  of  this  curious 
prejudice  can  be  given  than  the  way  in 
which  some  recent  discoveries  of  stone 
implements  in  deposits  of  considerable 
antiquity  in  India  are  dealt  with.  These 
implements  are  of  quartzite,  and  are  of 
undoubtedly  human  workmanship.  They 
were  founa  in  the  lower  laterite  forma- 
tion, which  is  said  to  have  undergone 
great  denudation  and  to  be  undoubtedly 
very  ancient  Old  stone  circles  of  a  great 
but  unknown  antiauity  are  formed  of  it. 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  tertiary  and  post-tertiary  is 
very  difficult  in  India,  and  the  age  of  these 
laterite  beds  cannot  be  determined  either 
by  fossils,  which  are  absent,  or  by  super- 
position. Yet  we  are  informed,  "The 
presence  of  palaeolithic  implements  ^^f//j 
that  the  rock  is  of  post-tertiary  origin."  * 
Here  we  have  the  origin  of  man  taken  as 
fixed  and  certain,  so  certain  that  his  re- 
mains may  be  used  to  firov^  the  a^e  of  a 
doubtful  deposit  I  Nor  do  these  indica- 
tions of  great  antiquity  stand  alone,  for 
in  the  Nerbudda  fluviatile  deposits  Mr. 
Hackel  has  found  stone  weapons  sh  situ 
along  with  eleven  species  of  extinct  fossil 
mammalia. 

Believing  myself  that  the  existence  of 
man  in  the  tertiary  epoch  is  a  certaintv, 
and  the  discovery  of  his  remains  or  works 
in  deposits  of  tnat  age  to  be  decidedly 
probable^  I  hold  it  to  be  both  wise  and 
scientific  to  accept  all  evidence  of  his 
existence  before  the  glacial  epoch  which 
would  be  held  satisfactory  for  a  later  pe- 
riod, and  when  there  is  any  little  doubt,  to 
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five  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  favor  of  the 
nd  rather  than  against  it.  I  hold  further 
that  it  is  equally  sound  doctrine  to  give 
some  weight  to  cumulative  evidence ; 
since,  when  a  thing  is  not  improbable  in 
itself,  it  surely  adds  much  to  the  argument 
in  its  Eavor  that  facts  which  tend  to  prove 
it  come  from  many  different  and  indepen- 
dent sources,  from  those  who  are  quite 
ignorant  of  the  interest  that  attaches  to 
their  discovery,  as  well  as  from  trained 
observers  who  are  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  every  additional  fact  and  the 
weight  of  each  tresh  scrap  of  evidence. 
Havine  by  the  kindness  of  Major  Powell, 
the  able  director  of  the  Ihiited  States 
Geological  Survey,  been  able  to  look  into 
the  evidence  recently  obtained  bearing  on 
this  question  in  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, I  believe  that  a  condensed  account 
of  it  will  certainly  prove  of  interest  to 
English  readers. 

The  most  certain  tests  of  great  antiq- 
uity, even  though  they  afford  us  no  accu- 
rate scale  of  measurement,  are  furnished 
by  such  natural  changes  as  we  know  occur 
very  slowly.  Changes  in  the  distribution 
of  animals  or  plants,  modifications  of  the 
earth's  surface,  the  extinction  of  some 
species  and  the  introduction  of  others,  are 
of  this  nature,  and  they  are  the  more  val- 
uable because  during  tne  entire  historical 
period  changes  of  this  character  are  either 
totally  unknown  or  of  very  small  amount. 
Let  us  then  see  what  changes  of  this  kind 
have  occurred  since  man  inhabited  the 
North  American  continent. 

The  shell-heaps  of  the  Damariscotta 
River,  in  Maine,  are  remarkable  for  their 
number  and  extent.  The  largest  of  these 
stretches  for  about  half  a  mile  along  the 
shore,  and  is  often  six  or  seven  feet,  and 
in  one  place  twenty-five  feet,  in  thickness. 
They  consist  almost  exclusively  of  oyster 
shells  of  remarkable  size,  frequently  hav- 
ing a  length  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  and 
sometimes  reaching  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches.  Thev  contain  fragments  of  bones 
of  edible  animals,  charcoal,  bone  imple- 
ments, and  some  fragments  of  pottery. 
The  surface  is  covered  to  a  depth  of  sev- 
eral inches  with  vegetable  mould,  and 
Large  trees  grow  on  them,  some  more  than 
a  century  old.  The  special  feature  to 
which  we  now  call  attention  is  **that  at 
the  present  time  oysters  are  only  found  in 
very  small  numbers,  too  small  to  make  it 
an  object  to  gather  them;  and  we  were 
credibly  informed  that  they  have  aot  been 
found  in  larger  quantities  since  the  settle- 
ment in  the  neighborhood.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  immense  accumulations 
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now  seen  on  the  shores  of  Salt  Bay  could 
have  been  made  unless  oysters  had  existed 
in  very  large  numbers  in  the  adjoining 
waters."  •  Here  we  have  evidence  of  an 
important  change  in  the  distribution  of  a 
species  of  mollusc  since  the  banks  were 
formed. 

On  the  St.  John's  River,  Florida,  are 
enormous  heaps  largely  composed  of  two 
fresh-water  shells,  Ampullaria  depressa 
and  Paludina  multilineaia^  which  cover 
acres  of  ground  and  are  often  six  or  eight 
feet  thicK.  Professor  Wyman,  who  ex- 
plored these  heaps,  remarks :  *'  It  seems 
incredible  to  one  who  searches  the  waters 
of  the  St.  John^s  and  its  lakes  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  that  the  two  small  species  of 
shells  above  mentioned  could  have  been 
obtained  in  such  vast  quantities  as  are 
seen  brought  together  in  these  mounds, 
unless  at  the  times  of  their  formation  the 
shells  existed  more  abundantly  than  now, 
or  the  collection  of  them  extended  through 
very  long  periods  of  time.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  shell-heaps  afiEord 
the  only  suitable  surface  for  dwellings, 
being  most  commonly  built  in  swamps,  or 
on  lands  liable  to  ht  annually  overflowed 
by  the  rise  of  the  river,  they  appear  to  be 
necessarily  the  result  of  the  laoors  of  a 
few  living  on  a  limited  area  at  one  time. 
At  present  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  bring  together  in  a  single  day 
enough  of  these  shells  for  the  daily  meals 
of  an  ordinary  family.*'  f 

On  the  lower  Mississippi,  at  Grand 
Lake,  are  shell  banks  oi  great  extent 
which  are  now  fifteen  miles  inland ;  while 
Nott  and  Gliddon  describe  similar  banks 
on  the  Alabama  River  fiftv  miles  inland, 
and  they  believe  that  Mooile  Bay  must 
have  extended  so  far  at  the  time  the  shells 
were  collected.  These  beds  are  often 
covered  with  ve|;etable  mould  from  one 
to  two  feet  thick,  and  on  this  grow  large 
forest  trees.  Equally  indicative  of  long 
occupation  and  great  antiquity  is  the  enor- 
mous shell  mound  at  San  Pablo,  on  the 
Bav  of  San  Francisco,  which  is  nearly  a 
mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  more 
than  twenty  feet  thick.  Numerous  In- 
dian skeletons  and  mummies  have  been 
found  in  it,  showing  that  it  had  been  sub- 
sequently used  as  a  place  of  burial.  Some 
mounds  in  Florida  have  growing  on  them 
enormous  live  oaks  from  thirteen  to  twen- 
ty-six feet  in  circumference  at  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  some  of  which  are  esti- 
mated to  be  about  six  hundred  years  old, 

*  Second  Annaal  Report  oC  Tmsteet  of  Peabodj 
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indicating  the  minimum  a^e  possible  for 
the  heaps,  but  not  necessarily  approaching 
to  their  real  age. 

The  extensive  shell-heaps  of  the  Aleu* 
tian  Islands  have  been  caref  ull  v  examined 
and  reported  on  by  Mr.  Dall,  and  are 
found  to  exhibit  some  remarkable  and 
probably  unique  peculiarities.  Complete 
sections  were  made  across  several  of  these, 
and  they  were  found  to  consist  of  a  series 
of  distinct  layers,  each  marked  by  some 
well-defined  characteristics.  In  the  upper 
layers  only  are  there  any  mammalian 
remains,  and  these  may  be  divided 
into  three  subdivisions.  In  the  upper 
bed  there  are  found  seals,  walruses,  etc., 
aquatic  and  land  birds,  the  arctic  fox  and 
d(^,  with  well-made  weapons  and  imple* 
ments,  awls,  whetstones,  needles,  and 
lamps.  In  the  next  layer  the  dog  and  fox 
are  absent,  as  are  remains  of  large  whales ; 
and  in  the  lower  mammalian  layer  there 
are  seals  and  small  cetacea  only,  bat  no 
birds  or  land  animals,  and  the  weapons 
found  are  ruder.  We  then  come  to  a  coo* 
siderable  layer  in  which  there  are  no 
mammalian  remains  whatever,  but  only 
fish-bones  and  moUoscan  shells,  with  rude 
knives,  lance-heads,  etc.  Below  this  is  a 
bottom  deposit  consisting  entirely  of  the 
shells  of  echini,  and  containing  no  weap* 
ons,  tools,  or  implements  of  any  kind, 
except  towards  the  surface  of  the  layer, 
where  a  few  hammer  stones  are  found, 
round  pebbles  with  an  indentation  on  each 
side  for  the  finger  and  thumb.  The  en^ 
of  the  Echinus  are  now  eaten  raw  by  me 
Aleuts,  and  it  is  the  only  eatable  part  of 
the  ani  mal.  1 1  takes  forty  or  fifty  full-sized 
echini  for  a  meal.  Some  of  the  hearts 
cover  fis^  acres,  and  from  a  careful  esti- 
mate founded  on  experiments,  and  taking 
the  probable  numbers  of  a  colony  whi^ 
could  have  lived  on  such  a  spot,  Mr.  Dall 
calculates  that  it  would  take  about  twenty* 
two  hundred  years  to  form  such  an  accu* 
mulation.  A  similar  estimate  applied  to 
the  upper  layers  brings  the  time  required 
for  the  accumulation  of  the  entire  series 
to  three  thousand  years,  but  that  is  on  the 
supposition  that  they  were  formed  contii^ 
uously.  This,  however,  was  evidently  not 
the  case.  Each  layer  indicates  a  chann 
of  inhabitants  with  different  habits  and  m 
a  somewhat  different  phase  of  civilization, 
and  each  such  chan^  roav  imply  the  la^>se 
of  a  long  period  during  which  the  site  was 
abandoned  and  no  accumulation  went  on. 
These  shell-heaps  may,  therefore,  carry 
us  back  to  a  very  remote  antiauity. 

We  next  come  to  remains  of  man  or  his 
works  found  in  association  with  the  booes 
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of  extinct  mammalia.  The  great  masto- 
don skeleton  in  the  British  Museum  found 
by  Dr.  Koch  in  the  Osage  Valley,  Mis- 
souri, had  stone  arrow-he^^s  and  cnarcoal 
found  near  it,  but  the  fact  was  at  the  time 
received  with  the  same  incredulity  as  all 
other  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  man. 
This  animal  was  found  at  a  depth  of  twenty 
feet,  under  seven  alternate  layers  of  loam, 
gravel,  clay,  and  peat,  with  a  forest  of  old 
trees  on  the  surface,  and  one  of  the  arrow- 
heads lay  under  the  thigh-bone  of  the 
mastodon  and  in  contact  with  it  About 
the  same  date  (1850)  Dr.  Holmes  com- 
municated to  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  his  discovery  of  frag- 
ments of  pottery  in  connection  with  bones 
of  the  mastodon  and  me£;atherium  on  the 
Ashley  River  of  South  Carolina. 

Sucn  cases  as  these  remove  all  improb- 
ability from  the  celebrated  Natchez  man, 
a  portion  of  a  human  pelvis  from  the  loess 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  contains  bones 
of  the  mastodon,  me^Ionyx,  horse,  bison, 
and  other  extinct  animals.  This  bone  was 
stated  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  '*  to  be  quite 
in  the  same  state  of  preservation  and  of 
the  same  black  color  as  the  other  fossils." 
Dr.  Joseph  Leidy  agrees  with  this  state- 
ment, yet  he  and  Professor  C.  G.  Forshey 
maintain  that  it  is  **more  probable"  that 
the  human  bone  fell  down  the  cliff  from 
some  Indian  grave  near  the  surface.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  well  remarks  that  '*  had  the 
bone  belonged  to  any  other  recent  mam- 
mal such  a  theory  would  never  have  been 
resorted  to."  The  admitted  identity  of 
the  state  of  preservation  and  appearance 
of  the  human  and  animal  bones  is  cer- 
tainly not  consistent  with  the  view  that 
the  one  is  recent,  the  other  ancient,  the 
one  artificially  buried  near  the  surface, 
the  other  in  a  natural  deposit  thirty  feet 
below  the  surface. 

Of  a  similar  character  to  the  above  is 
the  basket-work  mat  found  in  a  rock-salt 
deposit  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  below  the 
surface  in  Petit  Anse  Island,  Louisiana, 
two  feet  above  which  were  fragments  of 
tusks  and  bones  of  an  elephant  The  salt 
is  said  to  be  very  pure,  extending  over 
an  area  of  five  tnousaad  acres,  and  the 
formation^  of  such  a  deposit  requires  a 
considerable  change  of  physical  condi- 
tions from  those  now  existing,  and  thus  of 
itself  implies  great  antiauity.* 

These  indications  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  American  man  are  now  supported  by 
such  a  mass  of  evidence  of  the  same  char* 
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acter  that  all  the  improbability  supposed 
at  first  to  attach  to  them  has  been  alto« 
gether  removed.  As  an  illustration  of 
this  evidence  I  need  only  refer  here  to 
the  **  Report  on  the  Loess  of  Nebraska,'* 
by  an  experienced  geologist.  Dr.  Samuel 
Aughey,  who  states  that  this  deposit, 
which  IS  now  believed  by  the  best  Ameri- 
can eeoltgists  to  be  of  glacial  origin,  and 
which  covers  enormous  areas,  contains 
throughout  its  entire  extent  many  remains 
of  mastodons  and  elephants,  and  that  he 
himself  had  found  an  arrow  and  a  spear 
head  of  fiint  at  depths. of  fifteen  and  twenty 
feet  in  the  deposit.  One  of  these  was 
thirteen  feet  below  a  lumbar  vertebra  of 
EUphas  americanus. 

We  now  take  a  decided  step  backwards 
in  time,  to  relics  of  human  industry  within 
or  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  period  itself. 
About  twenty  years  ago  a  well  was  sunk 
through  the  drift  at  Games,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  at  a  depth 
of  seventeen  feet  there  were  found  lying 
on  the  solid  rock  three  large  stones  en- 
closing a  space  within  which  were  about 
a  dozen  charred  sticks,  thus  closely  re- 
sembling the  cooking-fires  usually  made 
by  savages.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  ob- 
tained the  information  from  the  intelli- 
gent farmer  who  himself  found  it,  and 
after  a  close  examination  of  the  locality 
and  the  drift  deposit  in  its  relation  to 
the  adjacent  lakes,  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  hearth  must  have  been  used 
**  near  the  end  of  the  second  glacial  period, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  Lake 
Ontario  from  Lake  Erie.  When  Mr.  Gil- 
bert gave  an  account  of  his  researches  on 
this  matter  at  the  meeting  of  the  Wash- 
ington Anthropological  Society,  Novem- 
ber 16,  1886,  two  other  gentlemen  reported 
finds  of  similar  character.  Mr.  Murdock, 
of  the  Point  Barrow  Station,  near  the 
extreme  north-west  corner  of  the  conti- 
nent, in  making  an  excavation  for  an  earth 
thermometer,  found  an  Eskimo  snow- 
f oggle  beneath  more  than  twenty  feet  of 
frozen  gravel  and  earth  capped  by  a  foot 
of  turf.  This  being  near  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Sea  may  be  a  comparatively  recent 
beach  formation  and  of  no  very  great  an- 
tiquity ;  but  the  remaining  discovery  was 
more  important.  Mr.  W.  J.  McGee,  a 
gentleman  who  has  specially  studied  the 
glacial  and  post-glacial  formations  for 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  de- 
scribed the  finding  by  himself  of  a  spear- 
head in  the  quaternary  deposits  of  the 
Walker  River  Cafion,  Nevada.  These 
beds  consist  of  several  feet  of  silt  and 
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loose  material  at  the  top,  then  a  layer  of 
calcareous  tufa  lying  upon  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  of  white  marl,  containing  remains  of 
extinct  mammalia,  and  resting  unconform- 
ably  upon  somewhat  similar  beds  ot  earlier 
date.  The  spear<head  was  found  with  its 
point  just  protecting  from  the  face  of  the 
marl  about  twenty-six  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. Before  removing  the  implement,  he 
carefully  studied  the  whole  surroundings, 
and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
had  been  embedded  in  the  marl  durine  its 
formation.  The  beds  were  deposited  by 
the  ancient  Lake  Lahonton.  Thev  have 
been  thoroughly  investigated  by  able  geol- 
ogists, and  have  been  referred  to  the  close 
of  the  glacial  period,  or  about  the  same 
time  as  the  hearth  described  by  Mr.  Gil- 
bert. The  spear-head  is  three  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  finely  made,  and  well 
preserved. 

About  a  hundred  miles  north-west  of 
St.  Paul,  in  central  Minnesota,  a  thin 
deposit  has  been  discovered  containing 
numerous  worked  quartzite  implements. 
They  occur  at  a  depth  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  in  an  old  river  terrace  of 
modified  drift,  and  the  deposit  marks  an 
ancient  land  surface  on  which  the  imple- 
ments are  found,  and  which  must  have 
been  deposited  at  about  the  close  of  the 
last  glacial  epoch.*  Mr.  N.  H.  Winchell, 
State  geologist  of  Minnesota,  has  found 
similar  chips  and  implements  in  the  up- 

Eer  part  of  the  same  deposit;  and  also 
uman  bones  in  the  eastern  terrace  bluffs 
at  Minneapolis,  in  a  formation  of  about 
the  same  age  as  the  above. 

The  same  writer  reports  a  still  more 
remarkable  discovery  of  a  fragment  of  a 
human  lower  jaw  in  tne  red  clay  and  boul- 
der drift,  but  resting  immediately  on  the 
limestone  rock.  This  red  clay  belongs  to 
the  first  or  oldest  glacial  period,  and  we 
thus  have  the  proofs  of  man^s  existence 
carried  back  not  only  to  the  end  of  the 
glacial  epoch,  but  pernaps  to  its  very  com- 
mencementf 

We  now  come  to  the  very  interesting 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott,  of 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  In  the  extensive 
deposits  of  gravel  in  the  valley  of  the 
Delaware,  fresh  surfaces  of  which  are  con- 
tinually exposed  in  the  cliffs  on  the  river's 
banks,  he  has  found  large  numbers  of 
rude  stone  implements,  almost  identical  in 
size  and  general  form  with  the  well-known 

•  Vestiffes  of  Glacial  Man  in  Minnesota,  bj  F.  £. 
Babbitt,  Proc  of  Am.  Assoc,  toI.  xxxii.,  1883. 
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palaeolithic  implements  of  the  valley  of 
the  Somme.    These  have  been  found  at 
depths  of  from  five  to  over  twenty  feet 
from  the  surface,  in  perfectly  undisturbed 
soil,  and  that  they  are  characteristic  of 
this  particular  deposit  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  same  district.    Large  boulders,  some 
of  very  great  size,  are  found  throughout 
the  deposit,  and  in  one  case  Dr.  Abbott 
found  a  well-chipped  spear-shaped  imple- 
ment immediately  beneath  a  stone  weigh- 
ing at  least  half  a  ton.    Professor  N.  S. 
Shaler,    of   Cambridge,    Msissachusetts, 
after  examining  the  locality  and  himself 
obtaining  some  implements  in  situ,  say^s, 
**  I  am  disposed  to  consider  these  deposits 
as  formed  in  the  sea  near  the  foot  of  the 
retreating  ice-sheet  when  the  sul>glacial 
rivers  were  pouring  out  the  vast  quantity 
of  water  and  waste  that  clearly  were  re- 
leased during  the  breaking  up  of  tlie  great 
ice-time."    Dr.  Abbott  however  adduces 
facts  which  seem  to  prove  that  some  part 
of  the  deposit  at  all  events  was.sub-aSrial, 
for  he  states  that  the  very  large  boulders 
often  have  immediately  under  them  a  foot 
or  more  of  soil  between  the  lower  surface 
of  the  stone  and  the  gravel,  and  that  this 
layer  often  extends  some  distance  later- 
ally, showing  that  it  formed  a  land  surface 
on  which  the  boulders  rested,  and  which 
was  subsequently  removed  by  water  ac- 
tion, except  where  thus  protected.    At  any 
rate  we  may  accept    Professor  Shaler*s 
conclusion:  ''If  these  remains  are  really 
those  of  man,  they  prove  the  existence  of 
inter-glacial   man    on   this    part   of   oar 
shore/*    That  the  implements  are  of  hu- 
man workmanship  is  quite  certain,  and  the 
fact  stated  by  Professor  Shaler  himself 
that  **  they  are  made  of  a  curious  granular 
argillite,  the  like  of  which  I  do  not  know 
in  the  place,**  is  an  additional  proof  of  It. 
The  further  fact  that  the  remains  of  man 
himself  have  been  discovered  in  the  same 
deposit    completes    the    demonstration. 
First  a  human  cranium  was  found  of  pe- 
culiar characteristics,  being  small,  long, 
and  very  thick ;  then  a  tooth  ;  and,  lastly, 
a  portion  of  a  human  under  jaw,  found  at 
a  depth  of  sixteen  feet  from  the  suribice, 
near  where  a  fragment  of  mastodon  tusk 
had  been  found  some  years  before.     In 
recording  this  last  discovery  the  curator 
of  the  Peabody  Museum  remarks:  '*To 
Dr.  Abbott  alone  belongs  the   credit  of 
having  worked  out  the  problem  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  man  on  the  Atlantic  coast,**  so 
that  this  gentleman  appears  to  stand  in  a 
somewhat  similar  relation  to  this  great 
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question  In  America  as  did  Boucher  de 
Perthes  in  Europe.  His  researches  are 
recorded  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
volumes  of  the  Reports  of  the  Peabody 
Museum. 

The  interesting  series  of  researches 
now  briefly  recorded  has  led  us  on  step  by 
step  through  the  several  stages  of  the 
quaternary  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
nrst  great  glacial  period,  thus  correspond- 
ine  to  the  various  epochs  of  neolithic  and 
psuaeolithic  man  in  Europe,  terminating 
in  the  Suffolk  flints,  claimed  to  be  pre- 
glacial  by  Mr.  Skertchley,  or  the  earliest 
traces  of  numan  occupancy  in  Kent's  Cav- 
ern, of  which  Mr.  Pengelly  states  that  '*  he 
is  compelled  to  believe  that  the  earliest 
men  of  Kent's  Hole  were  inter-glacial  if 
not  pre-glacial."  It  now  remains  to  ad- 
duce the  evidence  which  carries  us  much 
further  back,  and  demonstrates  the  exist- 
ence of  man  in  pliocene  times.  This 
evidence  is  derived  from  the  works  of  art 
and  human  crania  found  in  the  auriferous 
gavels  of  California,  and  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate duly  its  weight  and  importance, 
It  is  necessary  to  understand  something 
of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
country  and  the  nature  of  the  gravels 
themselves,  with  their  included  fossils, 
since  both  these  factors  combine  to  deter- 
mine their  geological  age. 

The  great  lateral  valleys  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  are  characterized  by  enormous 
beds  of  gravel,  sometimes  in  thick  depos- 
its on  the  sides  or  filling  up  the  whole  bed 
of  the  valley,  at  other  times  forming  de- 
tached hills  or  even  mountains  of  consid- 
erable size.  These  gravel  deposits  are 
often  covered  with*a  l^d  of  hard  basalt  or 
lava,  having  a  generally  level  but  very 
rugged  surface,  and  hence  possessing, 
when  isolated,  a  very  peculiar  form,  to 
which  the  name  *'  table  mountain  "  is  often 
given.  These  tabular  hills  are  sometimes 
a  thousand  or  even  fifteen  hundred  feet 
bigh,  and  the  basaltic  capping  varies  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  thick.  The  grav- 
els themselves  are  frequently  interstrati- 
fied  with  a  fine  white  clay  and  sometimes 
with  layers  of  basalt 

Geological  exploration  of  the  district 
clearly  exhibits  the  origin  of  this  pecul- 
iar conformation  of  the  surface.  At  some 
remote  period  the  lower  lateral  valleys  of 
the  Sierra  Ne^^a  became  gradually  filled 
with  deposits  of  eravel  brought  down 
from  the  higher  and  steeper  valleys.  Dur- 
ing the  time  this  was  gomg  on  there  were 
numerous  volcanic  eruptions  in  the  higher 
part!)  of   the   range,  sending   out  great 


showers  of  ashes,  which  formed  the  beds 
now  consolidated  into  pipe-clay  or  cement, 
while  occasional  lava  streams  produced 
intercalating  layers  of  basalt.  After  this 
bad  gone  on  tor  a  long  period,  and  the 
valleys  had  in  many  places  been  filled  up 
with  ddbris  to  the  cfepth  of  many  hundred 
feet,  there  was  a  final  and  very  violent 
eruption,  causing  outflows  of  lava  which 
flowed  down  many  of  the  valleys,  filled  the 
river  beds,  and  covered  up  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  gravel  deposits.  These 
lava  streams,  some  of  whicn  may  be  now 
traced  for  a  length  of  twenty  miles,  of 
course  flowed  down  the  lower  or  middle 
portion  of  each  valley,  so  that  any  part  of 
the  gravel  remaining  uncovered  would  be 
that  most  remote  uom  the  river  bed  to- 
wards one  or  other  side  of  the  valley. 
This  gravel,  being  now  the  lowest  ground 
as  weu  at  that  most  easily  denuded,  would 
of  course  be  eaten  away  by  the  torrents 
and  mark  the  commencement  of  new  river 
beds,  which  thenceforth  went  on  deepen- 
ing their  channels  and  forming  new  val- 
leys which  undermined  and  carried  away 
some  of  the  gravel,  but  alwavs  left  steep 
slopes  and  cliffs  wherever  tne  lava  flow 
protected  the  surface  from  the  action  of 
the  rains.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  ex- 
isting rivers  are  often  in  very  different 
directions  from  the  old  ones,  and  some- 
times cut  across  them,  and  thus  isolated 
table  mountains  have  been  left  rising  up 
out  of  the  surrounding  plain  or  valley. 
What  was  once  a  single  lava  stream  now 
forms  several  detached  hills,  the  tops  of 
which  can  be  seen  to  form  parts  of  one 
gently  inclined  plane,  the  surface  of  the 
original  lava  flow,  now  a  thousand  feet  or 
more  above  the  adjacent  valleys.  The 
American  and  Yuba  valleys  have  been 
lowered  from  ei^ht  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet,  while  the  Stanislaus  river 
gorge  has  cut  through  one  of  these  basalt- 
covered  hills  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet. 

While  travelling  by  stage,  last  summer, 
from  Stockton  to  the  Yosemite  Valley,  I 
passed  through  this  very  district,  and  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  indications  of 
vast  cnange  in  the  surface  of  the  country 
since  the  streams  of  lava  flowed  down  the 
valleys.  In  the  Stanislaus  Valley  the  nu- 
merous table  mountains  were  very  pic- 
turesQue,  often  running  out  into  castel- 
lated neadlands  or  exhihiting  long  ranges 
of  rugged  black  cliffs.  At  one  spot  the 
road  passed  through  the  ancient  river 
bed,  clearly  marked  oy  its  gravel,  pebbles, 
and  sand,  but  now  about  three  or  four 
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hundred  feet  above  the  present  ri  ver.    We 
also  often  saw  rock  surfaces  of  metamor- 

Ehic  slates  far  above  the  present  river 
ed,  thus  proving  that  the  original  bed- 
rocks of  the  valley,  as  well  as  the  lava  and 
gravelSi  have  been  cut  away  to  a  consid- 
erable depth  since  the  epoch  of  the  lava 
flows.  The  ranges  of  table  mountains 
now  separated  by  deep  valleys  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  oelow  them,  could  easily^ 
be  seen,  by  their  perfect  agreement  of 
slope  and  level,  to  have  once  formed  part 
of  an  enormous  lava  stream  spread  over  a 
continuous  surface  of  gravel  and  rock. 

These  great  changes  in  the  physical 
conditions  and  in  the  surface  features  of 
the  countrv  alone  imply  a  great  lapse  of 
time,  but  they  are  enforced  and  rendered 
even  more  apparent  by  the  proofs  of 
change  in  the  flora  and  fauna  afforded  by 
the  &sils,  which  occur  in  some  abun- 
dance both  in  the  gravels  and  volcanic 
clays.  The  animal  remains  found  beneath 
the  basaltic  cap  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  all  of  extinct  species.  They  belong 
to  the  genera  rhinoceros,  elotherium,  felis, 
canis,  Bos,  tapirus,  hipparion,  equus,  ele- 
phas,  mastodon,  and  auchenia,  and  form 
an  assemblage  entirely  distinct  from  those 
that  now  inhabit  any  part  of  the  North 
American  continent.  Besides  these  we 
have  a  tolerably  abundant  series  of  veg- 
etable remains,  well  preserved  in  ^e 
white  clays  formed  from  the  volcanic  ash. 
These  comprise  forty-nine  species  of  de- 
ciduous trees  and  shrubs,  all  distinct  from 
those  now  living,  while  not  a  single  conif- 
erous leaf  or  fruit  has  been  found,  although 
pines  and  firs  are  now  the  prevailent  trees 
all  over  the  sierra.  Professor  Lesque- 
reaux,  who  has  described  these  plants, 
considers  them  to  be  of  pliocene  age  with 
some  affinities  to  miocene;  while  Pro- 
fessor Whitney,  the  State  geologist  of  Cal- 
ifornia, considers  that  the  animal  remains 
Indicate  at  least  a  similar  antiquity. 

These  abundant  animal  and  vegetable 
remains  have  mostly  been  discovered  in 
the  process  of  gold-mining,  the  gravel  and 
sand  of  the  old  river  beds  preserved  un- 
der the  various  flows  of  basalt  being  espe- 
cially rich  in  gold.  Numerous  shafts  have 
been  sunk  and  underground  tunnels  exca- 
vated in  the  auriferous  gravels  and  clays, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  discovery  not 
only  of  extinct  animals  and  plants,  but  of 
works  of  art  and  human  remains.  The 
former  have  been  found  in  nine  different 
counties  in  the  same  gravels  in  which  the 
extinct  animals  occur,  while  in  no  less 
than  five  widely  separate  localities,  under- 


neath the  ancient  lava  flows,  remains  of 
man  himself  have  been  discovered.  In 
order  to  show  the  amount  of  this  evidence, 
and  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  force 
or  weakness  of  the  objections  with  which, 
as  usual,  it  has  been  received,  a  brief 
enumeration  of  these  discoveries  will  be 
made.  We  will  begin  with  the  works  of 
art,  as  being  the  most  numerous. 

In  Tuolumne  Count3rfrom  1862  to  1865 
stone  mortars  and  platters  were  found  in 
the  auriferous  gravel  along  with  bones 
and  teeth  of  mastodon  ninety  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  a  stone  muller  was  ob> 
tained  in  a  tunnel  driven  under  Table 
Mountain.  In  1870  a  stone  mortar  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  sixtv  feet  in  gravel 
under  clay  and  "  cement,'^as  the  hard  clay 
with  vegetable  remains  (the  old  volcanic 
ash)  is  called  by  the  miners.  In  Calaveras 
County  from  i860  to  1869  many  mortars 
and  other  stone  implements  were  found  in 
the  gravels  under  lava  beds,  and  in  other 
auriferous  gravels  and  clays  at  a  depth  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In  Amador 
County  stone  mortars  have  been  found  in 
similar  gravel  at  a  depth  of  forty  feet.  In 
Placer  County  stone  platters  and  dishes 
have  been  found  in  auriferous  gravels 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface. 
In  Nevada  County  stone  mortars  and 
ground  discs  have  been  found  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  feet  deep  in  the  gravel.  In  Butte 
County  similar  mortars  and  pestles  have 
been  found  in  the  lower  gravel  beneath 
lava  beds  and  auriferous  gravel ;  and  many 
other  similar  finds  have  been  recorded. 
It  must  be  noted  that  the  objects  found 
are  almost  characteristic  oE  California, 
where  they  are  very  abundant  in  graves 
or  on  the  sites  of  old  settlements,  having 
been  used  to  pound  up  acorns,  which 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  food  of 
the  Indians.  They  occur  literally  by  hun- 
dreds, and  are  so  common  that  they  have 
little  value.  It  seems  therefore  absurd  to 
suppose  that  in  scores  of  cases,  over  a 
wide  area  of  country  and  over  a  long  se- 
ries of  years,  gola-miners  should  nave 
taken  the  trouble  to  carry  down  into  their 
mines  or  mix  with  their  refuse  gravel 
these  articles,  of  whose  special  scientific 
interest  in  the  places  where  found  they 
have  no  knowledge  whatever.  It  is  fur- 
ther  noted  that  many  of  these  utensils 
found  in  the  old  gravels  are  coarse  and 
rudely  finished  iis  compared  with  those  of 
more  recent  manufacture  found  on  the 
surface.  The  f ui  ther  objection  has  been 
made  that  there  is  too  great  a  similarity 
between  these  objects  and  those  made  in 
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comparatively  recent  times.  But  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  most  ancient  arrow  and 
spear  heads  and  those  made  by  modern 
Indians.  The  use  of  the  articles  has  in 
both  cases  been  continuous,  and  the  ob- 
jects themselves  are  so  necessary  and  so 
comparatively  simple,  that  there  is  no 
room  for  any  great  modification  of  form. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  remains  of 
man  himself.  In  the  year  1857  a  fragment 
of  a  human  skull  with  mastodon  dibris 
was  brought  up  from  a  shaft  in  Table 
Mountain,  Tuolumne  Count v,  from  a  depth 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  leet  below  the 
surface.  The  matter  was  investigated  by 
Professor  Whitney,  the  State  |;eoloeist, 
who  was  satisfied  that  the  specimen  liad 
been  found  in  the  **  pay  gravel,"  beneath  a 
bed  three  feet  thick  of  cement  with  fossil 
leaves  and  branches,  over  which  was 
seventy  feet  of  da^  and  gravel.  The 
most  remarkable  discovery,  however  is 
that  known  as  the  Calaveras  skull.  In 
the  year  1866  some  miners  found  in  the 
cement,  io  close  proximity  to  a  petrified 
oak,  a  curious  rounded  mass  of  earthy  and 
stony  material  containing  bones,  which 
they  put  on  one  side,  thinking  it  was  a 
curiosity  of  some  kind.  Professor  Wy- 
man,  to  whom  it  was  given*  had  great 
difSculty  in' removing  the  cemented  gravel 
and  discovering  that  it  was  rqally  a  human 
skull  nearly  entire.  Its  base  was  embed- 
ded in  a  conglomerate  mass  of  ferruginous 
earth,  water-worn  volcanic  pebbles,  calca- 
^reous  tufa,  and  fragments  of  bones,  and 
several  bones  of  the  human  foot  and  other 
parts  of  the  skeleton  were  found  wedged 
into  the  internal  cavitv  of  the  sktill. 
Chemical  examination  snowed  the  bones 
to  be  in  a  fossilized  condition,  the  organic 
matter  and  phosphate  of  lime  beine  re- 
placed by  carbonate.  It  was  found  be- 
neath four  beds  of  lava,  and  in  the  fourth 
bed  of  eravel  from  the  surface :  and  Pro- 
fessor Whitney,  who  afterwards  secured 
the  specimen  for  the  State  Geological 
Museum,  has  no  doubt  whatever  of  its 
having  been  found  as  described. 

In  Professor  Whitney's  elaborate  "  Re- 
port on  the  Auriferous  Gravels  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,"  from  which  most  of  the 
preceding  sketch  is  taken,  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  whole  evidence 
distinctly  proves  "that  man  existed  in 
California  previous  to  the  cessation  of 
volcanic  activity  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  to 
the  epoch  of  greatest  extension  of  the 
glaciers  in  that  region  and  to  the  erosion 
of  the  present  river  cafions  and  valleys,  at 
a  time  when  the  animal  and  vegetable 


creations  differed  entirely  from  what  they 
are  now,  and  when  the  topographical  fea- 
tures of  the  State  were  extremely  unlike 
those  exhibited  by  the  present  surface." 
He  elsewhere  states  that  the  animal  and 
vegetable  remains  of  these  deposits  prove 
them  to  be  of  "at  least  as  ancient  a  date 
as  the  European  pliocene." 

Professor  Whitney  enumerates  two 
other  cases  in  which  human  bones  have 
been  discovered  in  the  auriferous  gravel, 
and  in  one  of  them  the  bones  were  found 
by  an  educated  observer,  Dr.  Bojrce, 
M.D.,  under  a  bed  of  basaltic  lava  eight 
feet  thick;  but  these  are  of  but  little  im- 
portance when  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing cases,  as  to  which  we  have  such  full 
and  precise  details.  The  reason  why 
these  remarkable  discoveries  should  have 
been  made  in  California  rather  than  in 
any  other  part  of  America  is  sufficiently 
apparent  if  we  consider  the  enormous 
amount  of  excavation  of  the  pliocene  grav- 
els in  the  long-continued  prosecution  of 
gold-mining,  and  also  the  probability  that 
the  rezion  was  formerly,  as  now,  cnarac- 
terizecfby  a  milder  climate,  and  a  more 
luxuriant  perennial  vegetation,  and  was 
thus  able  to  support  a  comparatively  dense 
population  even  in  those  remote  times. 
Admitting  that  man  did  inhabit  the  Pacific 
slope  at  the  time  indicated,  the  remains 
appear  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  might 
be  anticipated  and  present  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  genuine  discoveries. 

Even  these  Californian  remains  do  not 
exhaust  the  proofs  of  man's  great  antiquity 
in  America,  since  we  btive  the  record  of 
another  discovery  which  indicates  that  he 
may,  possibly,  have  Existed  at  an  even 
more  remote  epoch.  Mr.  E.  L.  Berthoud 
has  described  the  finding  of  stone  imple- 
ments of  a  rude  type  in  the  tertiary  grav- 
els of  the  Crow  Creek,  Colorado.  Some 
shells  were  obtained  from  the  same  grav- 
els, which  were  determined  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Conrad  to  be  species  which  are  "cer- 
tainly not  later  than  older  pliocene,  or 
possibly  miocene.**  The  account  of  this 
remarkable  discovery,  published  in  the 
Proceedinfi[s  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  1872,  is  not  very 
dear  or  precise,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  some  competent  geologist 
would  examine  the  locality.  But  the  series 
of  proofs  of  the  existence  of  man  by  the 
discovery  of  his  remains  or  his  works 
going  back  step  by  step  to  the  pliocene 
period,  which  have  been  now  briefly  enu- 
merated, takes  away  from  this  alleged  dis- 
covery the  extreme  improbability  which 
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would  be  held  to  attach  to  it  at  the  time 
when  it  was  made. 

It  is  surely  now  time  that  this  extreme 
scepticism  as  to  any  extension  of  the 
human  period  beyond  that  reached  by 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  half  a  century  ago, 
should  eive  way  to  the  ever-increasing 
body  of  facts  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  Deologists  and  anthropologists 
must  alike  feel  that  there  is  a  great,  and 
at  present  inexplicable  chasm,  intervening 
between  the  earliest  remains  of  man  and 
those  of  his  animal  predecessors  —  that 
the  entire  absence  of  the  ''  missing  link  " 
is  a  reproach  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution ; 
yet  with  strange  inconsistency  they  re- 
fuse to  accept  evidence  which  in  the  case 
of  any  extinct  or  living  animal,  other  than 
man,  would  be  at  least  provisionally  held 
to  be  sufficient,  but  follow  in  the  very  foot- 
steps of  those  who  blindly  refused  even  to 
examine  into  the  evidence  adduced  by  the 
earlier  discoverers  of  the  antiquity  of  man, 
and  thus  play  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  can  adduce  his  recent  origin  and  un- 
changeability  as  an  argument  ai^inst  the 
descent  of  man  from  the  lower  animals. 
Believing  that  the  whole  bearing  of  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  man  and  of  the 
anthropoid  apes,  together  with  the  absence 
of  indications  of  any  essential  change  in 
his  structure  during  the  quaternary  period, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  have 
existed,  as  man,  in  pliocene  times,  and 
that  the  intermediate  forms  connecting 
him  with  the  higher  apes  probably  lived 
during  the  early  pliocene  or  the  miocene 
period,  it  is  ureed  that  all  such  discoveries 
as  those  described  jn  the  present  article 
are  in  themselves  probable  and  such  as 
we  have  a  right  to  expect.  If  this  be  the 
case,  the  proper  way  to  treat  evidence  as 
to  man*s  antiquity  is  to  place  it  on  record, 
and  admit  it  provisionally  wherever  it 
would  be  held  adequate  in  the  case  of 
other  animals;  not,  as  is  too  often  now 
the  case,  ignore  it  as  unworthy  of  ac- 
ceptance or  subject  jts  discoverers  to 
inaiscriminate  accusations  of  being  either 
impostors  themselves  or  the  victims  of 
impostorsi  Error  is  sure  to  be  soon  de- 
tected, and  its  very  detection  is  often  a 
valuable  lesson.  But  facts,  once  rejected, 
are  apt  to  remain  lon^  buried  in  obscurity, 
and  their  non-recognition  may  often  act  as 
a  check  to  further  progress.  It  is  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  a  more  healthy  public 
opmion  on  this  Interesting  and  scientifi- 
cally important  Question  that  this  brief 
record  of  the  eviaences  of  man*8  antiquity 
in  North  America  has  been  compiled. 

Alfred  R.  Wallace. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
GILBERT  IS  QUITE  SUCCESSPUU 

To  have  bestowed  the  warmest  a£Fec- 
tions  of  one's  heart  upon  an  unworthy 
object  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  great  calami t v. 
It  is  true  that,  after  a  certain  time  of  life, 
we  are  not  inclined  to  view  such  mishaps 
in  a  very  serious  light;  we  are  apt  to 
smile  indulgently,  but  a  trifle  ironically,  at 
those   who  bewail    themselves    over  a 
blighted  love  affair,  because  we  know  that 
so  many  worse  things  than  that  may  befall 
the  pilgrim  through  this  vale  of  tears.    He 
may,  for  example,  be  cursed  with  a  disor- 
ganized liver,  which  is  a  thing  far  less 
amenable  to   treatment   than   a   broken 
heart ;  or  he  may,  through  some  taint  of 
hereditary  sin,  be  an  Insh  landlord;  or 
he  may,  tor  the  matter  of  that,  have  been 
successful  in  his  wooing  and  married  the 
woman  of  his  choice,  with  conseauences 
altogether  unforeseen  by  him  when  he 
gaily  bade  farewell  to  celibacy.    In  fact, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  incurable  ills  which 
flesh  is  heir  to,  whereas  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  since  the  world  began 
that  love  troubles,  though  sharp  for  a  time, 
are  by  no  means  incurable.    But  wisdom 
of  this  kind  comes  only  by  experience; 
and  until  the  age  of  thirty  or  thereabouts 
(which  is  as  much  as  to  say  during  the  bet-^ 
ter,  and  by  far  the  longer  naif  of  TifeX  ^^* 
men  or  women  attain  to  it.    And  since  an 
affliction   is  heavy  or  li^ht  simply  and 
solely  in  proportion  as  it  is  felt  to  oe  the 
one  or  the  other  by  the  person  afflicted,  it 
must  be  allowed  tnat  Brian  Segrave,  after 
hearing  Beatrice's  confession,  had  every 
right  to  consider  himself  a  most  unhappy 
mortal. 

That  right  would,  at  any  rate,  have  been 
conceded  to  him  by  Kitty  Greenwood, 
who  at  the  same  time  was  thinking  the 
same  thing  of  herself  for  very  much  the 
same  reason.  Yet  she  was  not,  in  truth, 
quite  as  unhappy  as  he,  because  the  dis- 
covery that  she  had  been  deceived  in  the 
object  of  her  adoration  had  a  very  differ- 
ent effect  upon  her  from  that  which  a 
similar  discovery  had  produced  upon  him. 
She  might  have  for^ven  Gilbert  for  de- 
serting ner;  she  might  have  loved  him 
still,  or  fancied  that  she  loved  him  still, 
after  his  heart  had  been  given  to  another 
woman ;  but  when  she  saw  plainly  that  be 
was  not  only  ready  to  sacrifice  her  for  the 
sake  of   material  advantages  but  dele^ 
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mined  tp  cover  his  retreat  by  forcing  her 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  breaking  ofiE 
their  engagement,  her  love  for  him  died 
at  once  and  forever.    The  man's  whole 
character  was  revealed  to  her  by  that  final 
touch  of  baseness,  and  her  first  feeling 
was  rather  one  of  thankfulness  for  her  de- 
liverance than  of  anger  against  him.    She 
was,  however,  very  angry  with  Beatrice  ; 
and  that  she  did  not  at  once  give  him  the 
dismissal  which  he  almost  asked  for  at 
Halcombe  was  due  partly  to  a  not  unnat- 
ural reluctance  to  make  her  rival's  path 
smooth,  and  partly  to  a  reason  which 
many  people  might  think  far-fetched,  but 
which  had  a  certain  weight  with  one  whose 
conscience  was  sensitive  and  schooled  to 
the  examination  of  nice  points.    If  —  as 
was  evidently  the  case  —  Gilbert  had  been 
led  astray  by  an  unscrupulous  flirt,  might 
it  not  be  her  duty  to  withhold  his  release 
until  he  positively  demanded  it?    If  she 
possessed  any  influence  for  zood  upon 
him,  ought  she  not  to  exercise  it  and  res- 
cue  him,    perhaps,    from    a    temptation 
which  had  not  yet  quite  got  the  victory 
over  him  ?     He  had  certamly  been  fasci- 
nated once  before  by  Beatrice  and  had 
shaken  o£E  the  fascination. 

Mrs.  Greenwood  would  have  been  justi- 
fiably incensed  against  the  sacerdotalism 
which  she  had  often  decried,  had  she 
known  what  was  passing  through  Kitty's 
mind,  and  that  it  was  not  to  her  but  to  Mr. 
Monckton  that  her  daughter  looked  for  a 
solution  of  this  somewhat  fantastic  prob- 
lem. But  she  heard  nothing  about  it,  and 
Kitty's  application  to  her  spiritual  direct- 
or was  made  without  any  previous  sanc- 
tion from  the  home  authorities.  In  fact 
the  girl  knew  very  well  that  her  parents, 
kind  and  good  as  they  were,  could  not 
possibly  make  up  her  mind  for  her,  where- 
as she  thought  that  Mr.  Monckton  could. 
She  was  a  little  surprised  when,  after 
listening  patiently  to  all  that  she  had  to 
tell  him,  he  answered  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  — 

'*  It  is  as  simple  a  case  as  I  ever  heard 
in  my  life.  Send  him  about  his  busi- 
ness ;  you  are  well  rid  of  a  worthless  fel- 
low." 

Nor  did  he  give  her  all  the  credit  that 
she  had  expected  for  her  willingness  to 
snatch  a  brand  from  the  burning.  "  It 
can't  be  anybody's  duty  to  marry  a  man 
against  his  will  and  her  own,"  ne  said, 
with  a  slight  smile.  **  All  you  have  to  ask 
yourself  is  whether  you  can  love  and  re- 
spect him ;  and  if  you  can't,  of  course  you 
must  tell  him  that  your  engagement  is  at 
an  end.** 
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"  Yes,"  agreed  Kitty  dubiously,  while 
the  tears  forced  their  wav  into  her  eyes ; 
*'  but  —  but  then  I  shall  nave  to  bear  the 
whole  blame,  and  mamma  is  sure  to  be 
very  much  displeased  with  me,  and  — 
and " 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Monckton. 

''And  oh,  Mr.  Monckton,  it  is  rather 
hard  that  Beatrice  Huntley  should  get  all 
she  wants  and  not  even  be  made  to  feel 
ashamed  of  herself  1 " 

"I  think  I  may  undertake  to  make  your 
peace  with  Mrs.  Greenwood ;  she  isn't  a 
very  implacable  person,  is  she  ?  And  as 
for  Miss  Huntley  —  well,  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  Miss  Huntley's  aims  and  ob- 
jects may  be ;  she  has  avoided  me  for  a 
long  time  past." 

"  Because  she  hasn't  dared  to  speak  to 
you." 

**  Well,  if  so,  I  suppose  she  is  a  little 
ashamed  of  herself  already;  and  though 
her  punishment  is  no  business  of  yours,  it 
is  pretty  sure  to  overtake  her,  I  think.  If 
she  marries  Gilbert  Segrave  that  will  be 
punishment  enough  in  dl  conscience ;  and 
if  she  doesn't  —  why,  then  the  Manor 
House  won't  be  a  very  pleasant  place  of 
residence  for  her." 

*'What  difference  will  that  make  to 
her  ?  She  has  plenty  of  money ;  she  will 
only  go  off  somewhere  else,  after  doing  all 
this  mischief  here." 

"  It  has  been  a  beneficent  kind  of  mis- 
chief, so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  In- 
deed, I  can't  pity  you,  for  you  have 
nothine  to  accuse  yourself  of,  and  most 
certaizuy  nothing  to  regret  Besides,  I 
doubt  whether  you  would  thank  me  for 
pitying  )rou." 

This  timely  appeal  to  Kitty's  pride  was 
not  without  effect  It  was  auite  true  that 
she  did  not  want  to  be  pitiea ;  nor,  as  she 
walked  home,  did  she  feel  that  her  plight 
was  a  very  pitiable  one  after  all.  She 
could  not  all  at  once  recover  her  spirits, 
but  every  morning  when  she  awoke  she 
was  conscious  of  a  sense  of  relief,  as 
though  some  great  weight  had  been  re- 
moved from  her  mind,  and  so  by  degrees 
she  began  to  understand  that  her  love  for 
Gilbert  had  not  for  some  time  past  been 
as  real  as  she  had  imagined  it 

One  afternoon  she  descried  him  riding 
up  to  the  house  and  went  to  the  door  to 
meet  him,  as  she  had  been  wont  Her 
pulse  was  a  trifle  unsteady,  but  she  felt 
neither  angry  nor  miserable,  only  anxious 
to  get  the  coming  ordeal  over  as  quickly 
as  might  be.  As  he  drew  nearer  the  sight 
of  his  trim  figure  and  well-cut  features 
gave  her  a  strange  sensation  of  repulsion*; 
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there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  he  had  be- 
come  hateful  to  her.  He  raised  his  hat 
on  recognizing  her,  cantered  past  to  the 
stable  yard,  and  presently  returned  on  foot. 
Their  meetings  hitherto  had  been  such  as 
are  customary  between  lovers,  although 
their  conversations  had  not  always  been 
lover-like  ;  but  now,  when  he  approached 
her,  she  drew  back,  saying,  — 

"  Will  you  come  into  the  library,  please  ? 
I  have  something  to  tell  you.*' 

This  was  very  much  what  he  had  been 
prepared  for.  He  followed  her,  assuming 
a  seriousness  of  demeanor  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  and  the  moment  that  he  had 
closed  the  door  she  began. 

*'  I  have  been  thinking  about  what  you 
said  to  me  before  you  went  to  London,  and 
I  see  that  you  were  ri^ht.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  live  together  hap- 

•*  If  you  think  so,"  answered  Gilbert, 
in  grave,  subdued  accents,  "  no  doubt  it 
is  so.    I  can  only  bow  to  your  decision." 

Nothing  in  his  face  or  his  voice  be- 
trayed any  inward  satisfaction  that  he  may 
have  felt.  He  looked  like  one  who  has  had 
hard  measure  dealt  out  to  him,  but  who 
respects  himself  too  much  to  complain  of 
it.  Kitty  had  made  up  her  mind  to  let 
him  march  off  with  the  honors  of  war, 
since  he  coveted  them ;  but  she  was  a  little 
bit  provoked  all  the  same. 

*•  I  suppose,"  she  remarked,  "  that  you 
think  so  too." 

'  ^  I  am  afraid  that,  if  I  am  to  be  truthful, 
I  must  answer  yes.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  many  ways  —  especially  with  regard  to 
religious  questions  —  our  notions  of  life 
and  duty  are  diametrically  opi)osed ;  and 
I  oueht  not,  perhaps,  to  expect  that  you 
should  yield  to  me  in  sucn  matters.  I 
shall  neither  have  time  nor,  frankly  speak- 
ing, inclination,  to  go  to  church  on  week- 
days ;  nor,  if  we  were  married,  would  you 
be  able  to  take  your  place  in  society  and 
go  on  devoting  yourself  to  ecclesiastical 
exercises.  I  can't  help  admitting  that 
these  are  sufficient  reasons  to  justify  you 
in  putting  an  end  to  our  engagement." 

*M  dare  say  they  might  be;  but  they 
are  not  the  real  reasons,  and  I  think  you 
should  be  told  what  mj^  real  reason  is.  It 
is  simply  what  you  said  the  other  day — 
that  I  nnd  you  are  not  what  I  took  you  for, 
and  that  —  I  don't  love  vou." 

Probably  it  was  not  altogether  disagree- 
able to  Kitty  to  make  this  unequivocal 
statement ;  certainly  it  was  not  altogether 
agreeable  to  Gilbert  to  hear  it  He  had 
an  abundance  of  phrases  ready,  designed 
to  prove  to  her  in  the  kindest  and  most 


delicate  way  that,  although  she  might 
still  love  him,  it  was  expedient  that  she 
should  renounce  him ;  but  he  was  not  pre- 
pared, upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to 
show  cause  why  she  should  still  love  him, 
although  she  renounced  him ;  and  doubt- 
less that  accounted  for  his  blurting  oat 
the  clumsy  rejoinder  of  — 

"It has  taken  you  some  time  to  make 
this  discovery." 

"No,"  she  answered  simply;  "it  did 
not  take  me  lonj^ — scarcely  a  minute,  I 
think.  I  knew  it  really  before  you  had 
finished  speaking  to  me  that  day  at  Hal- 
combe." 

"Indeed I  Then  I  am  surprised  that 
you  did  not  say  so  at  once." 

"  I  thought  it  better  to  do  as  you  ad- 
vised, and  take  a  few  days  to  think  it  over 
in.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no 
immediate  hurry." 

"None  whatever.  When  one  has  a 
cruel  thinje;  to  say,  one  can  always  make  it 
doubly  effective  oy  saying  it  deliberately." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  just  what  I  felt  about  the 
words  that  you  used  to  me  at  Halcombe. 
They  were  not  hasty  words,  and  I  could 
not  go  on  deceiving  myself  after  them." 

Gilbert  winced.  For  weeks  he  had  been 
doing  all  that  in  him  lay  to  bring  about 
this  result ;  yet,  now  that  he  had  arrived 
at  it,  he  did  not  half  like  it.  So  painful 
was  it  to  him  to  be  despised,  and  so  far 
was  he  from  sharing  Kitty's  conviction 
that  their  old  love  was  dead  and  gone,  that 
she  might,  if  she  had  wished  it,  have  woo 
him  back  to  his  allegiance  even  at  this 
eleventh  hour.  Happily,  she  had  no  such 
desire ;  for  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have 
repented  of  his  weakness  immediately 
after  giving  way  to  it. 

"You  have  not  one  spark  of  love  left 
for  me,  then  I "  he  exclaimed. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"As  little  as  you  have  for  me,"  she 
replied.  "I  thinlc  we  understand  each 
other,"  she  added  presently  in  a  low  voice, 
"  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  say  anything 
more." 

Well,  really  this  was  very  amazing. 
Gilbert  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
regard  Kitty  as  a  dear,  eood  little  soul, 
with  no  brains  to  speak  otand  a  nature  so 
guileless  that  any  child  might  get  the  bet- 
ter of  her.  Yet  here  she  ivas  making  a 
man  of  the  world  look  utterly  mean  and 
foolish,  showing  him  plainly  that  she  could 
read  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart  and  refrain- 
ing from  entering  into  particulars  with  a 
disdainful  magnanimity  which  nude  bis 
position  quite  untenable.  There  was  noth- 
ing left  for  him  to  do  but  to  evacuate  it 
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without  loss  of  time.  To  do  so  gracefully 
was  impossible  ;  but  notwithstanding  his 
humiliation  and  embarrassment,  he  re- 
membered how  important  it  was  that  there 
should  be  no  public  misapprehension  of 
the  causes  which  had  led  to  this  rupture  ; 
so  he  said  hesitatingly,  — 

"  I  think,  for  both  our  sakes,  it  will  be 
better  to  make  your  parents  and  —  and 
everybody  understand  that  we  part  be- 
cause— because  —  in  short,  because  you 
have  changed  your  mind  about  me." 

'*  You  will  not  be  blamed/*  she  answered 
briefly ; ,"  I  shall  tell  them  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  truth  —  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  do  not  care  enough  about 
you  to  marry  you." 

Then  he  mumbled  a  few  words  of  fare- 
well and  got  out  of  the  room  somehow. 

A  man  who  proposes  to  act  disgrace- 
fully should  make  sure  beforehand  that 
he  is  of  sufficiently  tough  fibre  to  endure 
contempt.     Gilbert,  unluckily  for  himself, 
was  not  so  constituted,  and  he  rode  away 
from  Morden  Court  in  anything  but  a 
jubilant  mood.    He  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful, for  he  had  not  only  regained  his 
liberty  but  had  had  it  thrust  upon  him, 
and  had  been  assured  that  nothing  of  a 
nature  to  cast  discredit  upon  him  would 
be  revealed  to  the  neighborhood ;  yet  he 
was  made  miserable  by  the  consciousness 
that  there  was  one  person  in  the  world 
who  knew  him  for  what  he  was.    He  al- 
most doubted  whether  the  game  was  worth 
the  candle.     So  morbid  was  his  sensitive- 
ness that  to  incur  the  disdain  of  a  single 
insignificant  young  woman  seemed  to  him, 
for  the  moment,  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay 
for  wealth,  fame,  and  gratified  ambition. 
Moreover,  he  could  not  feel  quite  sure  of 
her.    Women  are  proverbially  bad  hands 
at  keeping  a  secret ;  she  might  let  out  the 
truth  any  day  to  Monckton,  for  instance  ; 
it  dawned  upon  him  that  for  a  long  time, 
perhaps  for  years  to  come,  his  reputation 
would  be  in  a  measure  at  her  mercy.    If, 
at  least,  she  would  hold  her  peace  until 
after  the  election  !    But  even  that  did  not 
seem  certain. 

About  the  last  man  in  the  world  whom 
he  would  .  have  wished  to  meet,  while 
under  the  influence  of  these  despondent 
forebodings,  was  Admiral  Greenwood ;  but 
it  was  the  admiral*s  thick-set  figure  which 
loomed  suddenly  up  in  the  twilight  as  he 
was  unfastening  the  park-gate,  and  it  was 
the  admirars  jovial  voice  which  called 
out, — 

"Hullo,  Gilbert!  Back  from  London, 
eh  ?  Well,  what  news  of  Brian's  opera  ? 
I  suppose  you  have  been  giving  Kitty  a 


full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  the 
whole  thing.  Why  she  didn't  go  up  with 
you  /can't  make  out ;  but  women  are  full  of 
fads  and  caprices  —  even  the  best  of  'em 

—  though  1  don't  say  so  to  Mrs.  Green- 
wood.    Varium  ei  mutabile,  you  know." 

Gilbert  perceived  at  once  that  the  ad- 
miral must  be  enlightened.  The  necessity 
was  a  painful  one ;  but  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  shirk  it;  so  he  said  in  a  grave, 
sad  voice,  — 

*'  I  have  only  too  good  reason  to  know 
it.  I  am  sorry  to  teU  you  that  all  is  over 
between  your  daughter  and  me." 

"  What  1 "  roared  the  admiral.   And  then 

—  for  albeit  a  pious  man,  he  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  Royal 
Navy  —  he  proceeded  to  relieve  his  feel- 
ings after  the  fashion  customary  among 
sailors,  while  Gilbert  sat  silent  on  his 
horse,  the  picture  of  dignified  resignation. 

"  God  forgive  me  for  swearing  !^'  ejacu- 
lated the  admiral,  after  pausing  a  moment 
to  take  breath;  "but  this  is  really  pre- 
posterous. Come,  come ;  we  mustn't 
make  mountains  out  of  molehills.  Lov- 
ers' quarrels  —  kiss  and  make  it  up  again, 
eh  ?  Now,  Gilbert,  you  just  come  straight 
back  to  the  house  with  me,  and  we'll  set 
this  all  right  in  a  jiffy." 

But  Gilbert  made  a  melancholy  gesture 
of  dissent. 

"  You  don't  understand,"  said  he  mildly. 
"There  has  been  no  quarrel;  but  Miss 
Greenwood  has  told  me  in  so  many  words 
that  she  does  not  care  enough  for  me  to 
become  my  wife." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  exclaimed  the  ad- 
miral. 

Gilbert  gathered  up  his  reins.  "Of 
course,"  he  remarked,  "  I  can't  compel 
you  to  accept  my  word." 

The  admiral  did  not  appear  to  be  much 
impressed  by  this  lofty  rebuke.  "  Stop 
a  Dit,  my  young  friend,"  returned  he; 
"  you're  asking  me,  let  me  remind  you,  to 
believe  that  my  girl  is  a  jilt,  and  I  shall 
want  better  security  than  your  word  before 
I'll  sit  down  under  an  accusation  of  that 
kind.  I  may  be  wrong  —  and  if  I  am  I'll 
beg  your  pardon  —  but  it  strikes  me  very 
forcibly  that  I  haven't  heard  the  rights  of 
this  affair  yet.  One  thin?  I  can  tell  you : 
no  man  shall  play  fast  and  loose  with  my 
daughter ;  and  if  I  find  that  is  what  you've 
been  doing,  so  sure  as  I  stand  here,  I'll 
thrash  you  first  and  make  the  place  too 
hot  to  hold  you  afterwards." 

The  truth  was  that  the  admiral  had 
never  been  able  to  conquer  his  distrust  of 
his  prospective  son-in-law,  and  although 
none  of  the  rumors  which  had  been  Hying 
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about  Kingscliff  had  reached  his  ears,  he 
had  an  iatuitive  coaviction  that  this  catas- 
trophe was  none  of  Kitty^s  creatine. 

•*  I  am  sorry,"  said  Gilbert,  **  that  you 
should  think  fit  to  express  yourself  so  in- 
temperately.  I  can  only  refer  you  to  Miss 
Greenwooa,  and  hope  that  when  you  have 
seen  her,  you  will  feel  that  you  owe  me  an 
apology.    Good-nigh  L" 

Thereupon  he  turned  and  went  his  way, 
with  an  outward  composure  which  con- 
cealed much  inward  perturbation.  The 
admiraPs  threat  of  thrashing  him  was,  of 
course,  all  nonsense;  the  di£Eerence  in 
their  ages  rendered  an3rthing  in  the  shape 
of  a  personal  encounter  between  them  im- 
possible. But  that  the  place  might  easily 
be  made  too  hot  to  hold  him  he  did  not 
doubt.  **Whata  thundering  idiot  I  was 
to  speak  to  the  man  at  all !  "  he  muttered. 
^  It  would  have  been  so  simple  to  be 
overcome  by  my  emotions  and  to  ride  on, 
without  answenug  when  he  hailed  me." 

All  his  previous  misgivings  were  swept 
away  by  the  thoueht  of  this  new  danger. 
Everytning  now  depended  upon  whether 
Kitty  chose  to  stand  to  her  guns  or  not, 
and  really  there  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  brave  the  wrath  of  a  choleric  tather 
in  order  to  shield  a  false  lover.  Never- 
theless, Gilbert  saw  that,  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  he  could  make  out  a 
tolerably  plausible  case  for  himself.  She 
might  bring  charges  against  him,  but  she 
could  hardly  prove  them;  and  the  fact 
remained  that  he  had  given  the  admiral  a 
strictly  truthful  version  of  their  rupture. 
It  was  Kitty  and  not  he  who  had  put  an 
end  to  the  engagement,  and  she  had  done 
so  on  the  specific  ground  that  she  no 
longer  loved  him.  The  most  determined 
suitor  in  the  world  could  only  retire  after 
such  a  declaration  as  that. 

As  he  rode  through  Kingscliff  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  it  might  be  prudent  to 
forestall  rumor  and  provide  the  gossips 
with  an  authorized  account  of  what  must 
in  any  event  become  the  subject  of  eager 
discussion  before  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  were  over.  There  was  a  small  club 
in  the  place,  which  at  that  season  of  the 
year  was  always  thronged  with  loungers 
between  five  and  seven  o'clock.  Thither 
he  betook  himself,  and  leaving  his  horse 
in  charge  of  a  boy  at  the  door,  went  up- 
stairs to  the  billiard-room,  where,  as  he 
had  expected,  he  found  half  a-dozen  men 
playing  pool  and  another  half-dozen  or  so 
looking  on. 

One  of  them,  Johnson  by  name,  imme- 
diately accosted  him  with,  •*  Well,  Se- 
grave,  you  look  very  down  in  the  mouth. 


Radical  prospects  not  quite  so  bright  as 
they  were,  are  they  ?  *' 

This  Johnson,  a  major  on  half  pay,  a 
frequenter  of  tea-parties,  a  steward  of 
local  balls,  and  an  inveterate  retailer  of 
local  scandals,  was  just  the  man  for  Gil- 
bert's purpose.  He  was  of  course  a  Con- 
servative (for  who  ever  heard  of  a  Radical 
half-pay  major  ?),  but  he  liked  to  be  upon 
good  terms  with  the  landed  proprietors  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  affected  a  certain 
intimacy  with  tl;e  owner  of  Beckton  while 
deploring  his  political  apostasy. 

*'  I  know  nothing  about  our  prospects/' 
Gilbert  answered,  **nor,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  does  anybody  else.  If  I  look  down 
in  the  moutn,  I  suppose  it  is  because  I 
have  private  worries  of  my  own." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Johnson  inquisitively. 
"  Well,  we  all  have  worries  enough,  good- 
ness knows  —  health,  or  money,  or  wom- 
en ;  the  three  roots  of  all  evil,  as  I  say. 
Hope  your  trouble  isn't  connected  with 
any  of  them.  Excuse  me,  my  dear  fellow, 
I  really  didn't  mean  to  question  you. 
Sounded  as  if  I  did,  I'm  afraid." 

"Oh,"  answered  Gilbert,  with  a  sigh, 
"  I  don't  mind  being  questioned.  Ind^d, 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  what  every- 
body will  know  before  long.  My  engage- 
ment is  o£F,  that's  all." 

**  You  don't  say  so !  Really  and  finally 
off,  is  it?  Dear,  dear,  dear!  Well,  Sc- 
grave,  I'm  sincerely  sorry  for  this." 

Gilbert  gravely  thanked  his  sympathiz- 
ing friend.  "  I  nope  you  understand,'*  he 
added,  "that  I  make  no  complaint  against 
IVIiss  Greenwood.  You,  who  know  women 
so  much  better  than  I  do,  must  be  aware 
that  they  often  change  their  minds." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  very  true,"  agreed  Major 
Johnson,  with  a  sapient  air.  "And  so 
she  has  actually  thrown  you  over.  Did 
she — if  I  mayask— give  any  reasons?*' 

Gilbert  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "In 
such  cases  it  is  hardly  generous  to  press 
for  reasons,"  he  remarked.  "I  have  al- 
ways been  a  Broad  Churchman ;  perhaps 
that  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 

He  moved  away,  as  if  he  did  not  care  to 
pursue  the  subject  further;  and  after 
gloomily  watching  the  players  for  another 
ten  minutes  and  exchanging  a  few  words 
with  some  of  them,  left  the  room. 

His  tactics  would  have  been  admirable 
but  for  the  fact  (of  which  he  was  as  igno- 
rant as  Admiral  Greenwood)  that  his  at- 
tentions to  Miss  Huntley  bad  been  the 
common  talk  of  Kingsclifi  during  the  pre- 
ceding three  weeks.  Thus  it  wa.s  that 
everybody  in  the  club  was  speedily  ia- 
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formed  of  how  "  that  fellow  Segrave  "  had 
given  poor  little  Miss  Greenwood  the 
slip. 

"Had  it  from  his  own  lips/'  Major 
Johnson  declared,  swelling  with  satisfac- 
tion. "  He  tried  to  make  out  that  she  had 
thrown  him  over ;  because  he  isn't  a  Rit- 
ualist, too ;  as  if  I  should  believe  such  a 
cock-and-bull  story  as  that!  I  told  you 
how  it  would  be.  Now,  didn't  I  tell  you 
fellows  from  the  first  how  it  would  be  ?  I 
should  have  warned  poor  old  Greenwood, 
only  I  hate  to  interfere  with  other  peo- 
ple's business.  And  a  most  infernal 
shame  it  is,  upon  my  word !  That  young 
Segrave,"  continued  the  major,  wagging 
his  head  solemnly  —  **  well,  his  father  was 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  is  pleased  to  con- 
sult me  pretty  frequently,  and  perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  speak  against  him.  But  if 
I  am  asked  my  opinion  of  him,  why,  I 
must  give  it  candidly." 

"I'm  sure  youVe  always  ready  to  give 
a  candid  opinion  of  any  of  your  friends, 
Johnny,"  remarked  a  younger  member  of 
the  club. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  major,  drawing 
himself  up,  **  I  am  not  given  to  disguis- 
ing my  opinions,  and  what  I  say  behind  a 
man's  back  I  say  to  his  face.  Well,  well, 
I  suppose  the  next  thing  we  shall  hear 
will  be  that  he  has  landed  the  heiress." 

chapter  xli. 
gilbert's  trump  card. 

Ok  the  ensuing  morning  Gilbert  re- 
ceived an  apology  from  the  admiral  which 
was  more  apologetic  in  matter  than  in 
manner. 

"  I  cannot  see  my  way,"  the  old  gentle- 
man wrote,  with  touching  simplicity,  "to 
avoid  asking  your  pardon ;  for  I  find  that 
your  account  of  what  still  seems  to  me  an 
unaccountable  business  was  substantially 
correct.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  withdraw 
any  offensive  expressions  which  I  may 
have  used  to  you.  As  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  that  you  may  be  under  some 
apprehension  of  losing  my  vote  at  the 
coming  election,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  stating  that  I  shall  vote,  as  heretofore, 
with  the  party  to  which  I  have  belonged 
all  my  life,  little  as  I  admire  some  of  its 
measures  and  a  good  many  of  its  mem- 
bers." 

This  was  not  precisely  a  message  of 
peace ;  but  it  came  as  an  immense  relief 
to  Gilbert,  who  had  been  in  trembling  ex- 
pectation of  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
admiral  might,  and  probably  did,  smell  a 
rat;  but  pride  would  keep  his  lips  closed, 


while  the  authorized  and  authoritative 
Johnson  might  be  trusted  to  put  the  gos- 
sips to  silence.  Gilbert  avoided  the  town 
during  the  next  few  days;  otherwise  he 
mi^ht  possibly  have  detected  signs  of  a 
rising  wave  of  hostile  public  opinion.  As 
it  was,  the  first  intimation  of  its  existence 
was  conveyed  to  him  through  the  medium 
of  the  local  newspaper,  which  reported  at 
full  length  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Con- 
servative candidate  to  a  crowded  meeting 
of  the  electors. 

Mr.  Giles,  as  usual,  was  very  funny. 
The  patient  cow  trotted  forth  at  his  bid- 
ding and  disported  herself  in  many  a 
humorous  metaphor;  the  assumed  deter-* 
mi  nation  of  the  new  voters  to  possess 
themselves  of  three  acres  of  land  apiece 
was  declared  to  be  not  inconsistent  with 
the  insatiability  of  a  political  body  which 
could  not  be  contented  with  less  than 
three  leaders. 

"We,  gendemen,  as  you  know,  have 
been  politely  called  the  stupid  party ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  owing  to  our  stupidity  that 
we  can  understand  a  man  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  or  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or 
Lord  Hartington,  but  have  a  difficulty  in 
realizing  the  mental  process  by  which  he 
can  bring  himself  to  agree  witn  them  all 
at  once.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
before  long  he  will  have  to  choose  one  or 
other  of  these  statesmen,  and  fearing  that 
that  one  will  refuse  to  hand  him  over  even 
a  sinele  poor  acre  of  his  neighbor's  prop- 
erty.'° 

6ut  it  was  when  Mr.  Giles  withdrew 
from  the  general  struggle  to  fight  his  own 
little  battle  that,  according  to  the  newspa- 
per, he  carried  his  audience  triumphantly 
along  with  him  ;  and  the  newspaper  added 
that  in  that  audience  there  was  a  consider- 
able contingent  of  Radicals.  "  My  friend 
and  adversary  Mr.  Segrave,"  the  orator 
was  reported  to  have  oDserved,  "  has  be- 
come curiouslv  cautious  of  late.  I  search 
through  his  eloquent  speeches  in  vain  for 
cows  and  acres ;  I  find  no  more  allusions 
to  free  education ;  he  seems  to  have  clean 
forgotten  that  a  month  or  two  ago  the 
Church  Establishment  was  doomed.  Now, 
I  will  not  accuse  my  friend  of  hedging; 
but  I  will  venture  to  hazard  the  conjecture 
that  he  has  selected  his  leader,  and  that 
the  leader  in  question  does  not  hail  from 
Birmingham.  No ;  I  think  the  leader  in 
question  would  be  found  a  little  north  of 
Birmingham  and  not  quite  so  far  north  as 
Midlothian.  I  haven't  a  word  to  say 
against  that  selection,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  a  prudent  one;  but  I  can't  help 
wondering,  in  my  stupid  Conservative  way, 
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how  we  are  to  reconcile  it  with  Mr.  Se- 
grave^s  earlier  and  more  distinct  utter- 
ances. We  know,  because  he  has  told  us 
so,  that  he  is  in  favor  of  very  sweeping 
measures  indeed  — and  Brutus  is  an  hon- 
orable man  (laughter).  We  know  —  for  is 
it  not  recorded  m  the  pa^es  of  that  admi- 
rably edited  journal,  the  Kin^scliff  Chron- 
icle f  —  that  no  longer  ago  than  the  month 
of  August  last  he  was  firmly  convinced 
that  everv  civilized  State  is  as  much  bound 
to  pro  viae  its  humblest  citizens  with  in- 
struction as  with  food  —  and  Brutus  is  an 
honorable  man  (laughter).  We  know  — 
we  cannot  doubt  it,  since  we  have  his  own 
authority  to  rely  upon  —  that  a  bill  for  the 
payment  of  members  of  Parliament  would 
nave  his  hearty  support  —  and  Brutus  is 
an  honorable  man  "  (great  laughter). 

The  speaker  appeared  to  have  continued 
in  this  strain  for  something  like  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  There  is  no  more  tedious 
reading  in  the  world  than  the  facetious 
attacks  of  an  opponent.  It  is  impossible 
to  see  anything  amusing  in  them,  it  is 
extremely  hard  to  comprehend  why  any 
one  should  find  them  so,  and  often  —  as 
in  the  present  instance  —  they  appear  to 
be  absolutely  pointless.  What  point  was 
there  in  repeating  "Brutus  is  an  honor- 
able man  "  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  ? 
And  what  was  there  in  that  inane  reitera- 
tion to  excite  "great  laughter  " ?  Gilbert 
found  out  when  he  turned  over  the  page 
and  read  Mr.  Giles's  summing  up  ox  that 
branch  of  his  subject. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  these  things  are  mys- 
terious to  us ;  for  we  are  onlv  stupid  Con- 
servatives, and,  like  the  stupid  man  in  the 
fable,  we  find  it  strange  that  the  same 
mouth  should  be  able  to  blow  hot  and 
cold.  But  we  may  rest  assured  that  a 
satisfactory  explanation  will  be  forthcom- 
ing in  due  time.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  ; 
because  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that 
Mr.  Segrave  is  pledged  to  the  extreme 
Radical  programme,  and  although  I  can- 
not pretend  to  an  intimate  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  my  distin^ished  rival, 
yet,  from  all  that  I  hear  of  him,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  he  would  be  the  last  man  in 
the  world  —  quite  the  last  man  in  the 
world  —  to  break  an  engagement  of  any 
kind  "  (roars  of  laughter). 

This  was  very  disagreeable,  and  most 
ungentlemanlike  conduct  it  was  on  the 
part  of  Giles  to  give  a  private  and  per- 
sonal character  to  a  political  controversy. 
Such  allusions  are  just  what  tend  more 
than  anything  else  to  degrade  public  life 
and  to  deter  respectable  persons  from  en- 
tering upon  it.    However,  Gilbert  could 


have  pardoned  him  his  allusion  if  only  it 
had  not  been  received  with  roars  of  laugh- 
ter. The  echo  of  that  significant  hilarity 
resounded  in  the  culprit's  ears  and  made 
him  feel  that  his  position  was  a  ticklish 
one.  He  had  been  assured  —  and  he  be- 
lieved it  —  that  he  could  not  afford  to  lose 
a  hundred  or  even  fifty  votes ;  he  knew 
that  the  laughter  of  mobs  is  often  and 
easily  converted  into  hooting,  and  he  veiy 
much  feared  that  his  chances  might  be 
placed  in  serious  jeopardy  by  innuendoes 
to  which  he  dared  hot  make  any  reply. 
His  conclusion  was  that  the  sooner  he 
could  produce  his  trump  card  the  better 
it  would  be  for  him. 

Now,  this  playing  of  the  trump  card 
would  not,  of  course,  be  in  all  respects 
pleasant.     His   friends    and   the   Green- 
woods' friends  would  be  a  little  shocked 
and  a  little  disgusted  to  hear  that  so  very 
soon  after  receiving  his  canjg^  from  Kitty 
he  had  engaged  himself  to  another  worn- 
an.    Yet  he  would  not  be  quite  the  first 
man  who  has  astonished  his  neighbors  in 
that  way;  they  might,  if  they  were  dis- 
posed to  be  charitable,  attribute  his  appar- 
ent heartlessness   to  a  fit   of   pique  or 
despair;  their  bitterest  sarcasms  would 
doubtless  be  reserved,  as  they  always  are 
in  such  cases,  for  the  lady.    And,  at  an? 
rate,  their  disapprobation  must  be  riskeo. 
The  main  thing  was  to  be  able  to  tell 
Bus  well  that  the  Manor  House  would  soon 
be  in  his  hands,  and  to  make  the  electors 
understand  that  by  rejecting   him  they 
would  reject  a  man  of  ereat  wealth  ;  whicn 
wealth  would  assuredly  be  lavished  upon 
another  constituency  if  they  allowed  it  to 
slip  through  their  fingers.  He  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  these  practical  considera- 
tions would  prove  more  persuasive  than 
the  satire  of  Mr.  Giles  or  the  outraged 
propriety  of  a  few  old  frumps  and  fogeys. 
That  he  held  the  trump  card  in  his  band 
he  would   not   allow   himself   to  doubt. 
Beatrice  Huntley,  if  he  knew  anything  of 
her  character,  was  not  the  woman  to  en- 
courage any  one  as  she  had  encouraged 
him   without  being  prepared  to   go  all 
lengths;  nor  was  she  the  woman  to  be 
diverted  from  her  purpose  by  fear  of  ceo- 
sorious  tongues.     Indeed,  he  had  often 
envied  her  superb  indifference  to  what 
might  be  said  or  thought  about  her.    Still 
he  was  nervous  and  desperately  eager  to 
be  put  out  of  suspense.    Beatrice  bad  told 
him  that  she  would  stav  a  week  and  no 
longer  at  her  brother's  nouse;  bat  it  was 
quite  possible  that  she  might  chan^  her 
mind,  and  time  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance.   What  if,  after  all,  she  were  to 
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delay  her  return  until  it  should  be  too 
later 

He  would  not  have  felt  much  fear  on 
that  score  if  he  had  known  how  very  un- 
pleasant Miss  Huntley's  visit  was  being 
made  for  her  by  her  sister-in-law.  It 
was  with  feelings  of  the  most  unfeigned 
joy  that  Beatrice,  having  stood  firm 
against  all  Lady  Clementina's  supplica- 
tions, threats,  and  denunciations,  and  hav- 
ing refused  Stapleford  for  the  second 
time,  seated  herself  in  the  train  which 
was  to  convey  her  back  to  Kingscliff.  She 
bad  been  victorious,  but  her  victory  had 
not  been  easily  won;  and  Gilbert,  who 
called  upon  her  on  the  following  afternoon, 
was  startled  by  her  worn  and  jaded  ap- 
pearance. 

*'  You  don't  look  at  all  well,"  he  could 
not  help  saying. 

"  I  don't  feel  well,*' she  replied  shortly ; 
"I  have  been  worried  to  death.  Deserv- 
edly worried  too,  which  makes  it  all  the 
worse." 

"  I  don't  know  why  or  by  whom  you 
have  been  worried ;  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  you  have  not  deserved  it,''  Gilbert 
declared. 

"Are  you?  I  can't  think  why  you 
should  be;  but  it  doesn't  much  matter. 
Now  that  I  look  at  vou,  you  also  show 
traces  of  care.  Has  the  world  been  treat- 
ing you  ill  since  we  parted  ?  " 

"I  suppose  most  people  would  think 
so,"  answered  Gilbert ;  "  but  somehow  or 
other,  I  hardly  imagine  that  you  will. 
You  never  considered  my  engagement  a 
wise  one,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Never.  And  latterly  I  have  observed 
symptoms  of  your  having  come  round 
to  my  view.  Have  you  broken  it  ofiE, 
then  ?  " 

^'  It  has  been  broken  o£E.  Not  by  me, 
though,  I  am  glad  to  say.  Even  after  I 
knew  that  I  had  made  a  great  mistake  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  release  myself ;  but  to  you  I  won't 
pretend  that  I  am  not  heartily  rejoiced  at 
my  release.  Indeed  it  is  a  happy  release 
for  her  too." 

"  I  should  rather  think  it  was !  Excuse 
me  if  I  am  unflattering ;  but  really  I  can't 
help  agreeing  with  you." 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  unflattering," said 
Gilbert ;  '*  it  is  the  truth.  It  was  neither 
her  fault  nor  mine  that  we  could  not  be 
happy  together.  Only  I  am  very  sorry 
that  we  did  not  recognize  facts  a  little 
sooner.  When  I  look  back  upon  it  all  I 
am  amazed  at  my  —  my " 

**  Yes  ?  What  is  it  that  you  are  amazed 
at  ?    Y'our  patience,  perhaps  ?  " 


"  Oh,  no ;  I  was  bound  to  be  patient, 
under  the  circumstances.  I  was  going  to 
say  at  my  madness.  Surely  a  man  must 
be  crazy  if  he  imagines  himself  in  love 
with  one  woman  while  all  the  time  he  is 
reallv  in  love  with  another." 

"  Quite  fit  for  a  padded  cell,  I  should 
say.  And  can  it  be  that  that  is  actually 
your  lamentable  case  ?  " 

**  Don't  laugh  at  me,"  pleaded  Gilbert 
reproachfully;  "this  is  no  laughing  mat- 
ter for  me,  whatever  it  may  be  for  you. 
And  I  am  sure  you  know,  and  have  known 
for  a  long  time,  that  that  is  my  case. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  I  may  have  feared 
my  fate  too  much.  When  I  first  met  you 
—  well,  it  wasn't  very  strange  that  I 
should  regard  you  as  being  far  above  my 
reach,  was  itr  Now  that  I  am  better 
acquainted  with  you,  I  see  that  you  don't 
value  yourself,  as  most  women  in  your 
place  would,  for  your  money  or  even  for 
your  beauty.  I  now  know  that  you  would 
never  think  of  saying  to  yourself, '  I  am 
entitled  to  marry  a  man  of  the  highest 
position,  and  therefore  I  shall  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  that'  But  I  could 
not  very  well  know  it  then,  could  I  ?  " 

"I  forgive  you  for  having  taken  my 
measure  by  too  low  a  standard,"  said  Bea- 
trice gravely ;  "  it  was  onlv  natural." 

"  It  was  natural,  at  all  events,  that  I 
should  be  extremely  reluctant  to  admit  to 
myself  that  I  had  done  so  foolish  a  thine 
as  to  fall  in  love  with  you.  I  persuaded 
myself  that  all  I  felt  for  you  was  admira- 
tion, and  afterwards  friendship  —  when 
you  seemed  willing  to  allow  me  that  priv- 
ilege. So  things  went  on  until  last  sum- 
mer, in  London,  when  I  left  you  so  sud- 
denly—  do  you  remember?  —  and  in  a 
sort  of  panic  proposed  to  Miss  Greenwood 
and  was  accepted.  It  was  a  conclusive 
way  of  proving  to  myself  that  I  did  not 
love  you." 

Beatrice  was  bendine  over  the  fire,  rest- 
ing one  elbow  on  her  knee  and  shielding 
her  face  from  the  blaze  with  a  large  feather 
hand-screen.  "Oh,"  she  said,  without 
changing  her  attitude  or  looking  at  Gil- 
bert; "that  was  why  you  proposed  to 
Kitty  Greenwood,  was  it?" 

**  Yes,"  he  answered  unblushingly ; 
"that  was  why.  It  was  wrong,  perhaps, 
and  certainly  it  was  foolish  ;  but  I  have 
repented  of  it  and  I  am  ashamed  of  it." 

He  rose  and  drew  nearer  to  her.  "  Do 
you  forgive  me,  Beatrice  ? "he  asked  ;  and 
as  he  spoke  he  took  her  left  hand, 
which  was  lying  on  the  arm  of  her  chair. 

She  drew'it  away,  but  without  apparent 
displeasure.    Indeed  she  was  not  under 
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the  iniluence  of  any  emotion  at  all  that  he 
could  detect;  and  it  was  in  a  perfectly 
cool,  matter-of-fact  voice  that  she  asked, 
**  What  is  it  that  you  are  ashamed  of  ?  *' 

"  Why,  I  have  told  you,"  he  answered ; 
*'  I  am  ashamed  of  having  all  but  married 
a  girl  whom  I  did  not  love.'* 

*'  Oh,  I  think  not  I  don^t  see  how  you 
can  be  ashamed  of  that ;  because,  you 
see,  that  is  an  offence  of  which  you  haven't 
been  guilty.  If  you  feel  ashamed  —  but 
are  you  sure  that  you  do?  —  surely  it 
must  be  for  having  forsaken  a  girl  wnom 
you  really  did  love  when  you  asked  her  to 
marry  vou,  and  whom  I  suppose  that  you 
really  love  still  —  in  your  peculiar  fash- 
ion." 

For  a  moment  Gilbert  was  horriblv 
frightened;  but,  remembering  that  it 
would  be  quite  characteristic  of  Beatrice 
to  torment  him  a  little  before  owning  her- 
self vanquished,  he  took  heart  of  grace. 

**You  don't  mean  what  you  say,"  was 
his  rejoinder. 

**  I  assure  you  I  do ;  and  between  our* 
selves,  isn't  it  the  truth  ?  Come,  Mr.  Se- 
^ave,  we  are  alone,  and  there  is  no  reason 
m  the  world  why  we  should  not  be  quite 
open  with  each  other.  I  intend,  at  least, 
to  be  quite  open  with  you,  and,  to  set  you 
more  at  vour  ease,  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
at  once  tnat  you  are  in  no  way  a  mystery 
to  me.  You  were,  and,  as  I  said  just  now, 
I  believe  you  still  are,  as  much  in  love 
with  Kitty  Greenwood  as  you  are  capable 
of  being  in  love  with  any  one ;  you  hesi- 
tated along  time  about  proposing  to  her, 
because  you  are  gifted  with  immense  pru- 
dence, and  your  hesitation  naturally  in- 
creased when  it  dawned  upon  you  that 
vou  might  secure  a  far  more  i^uable  prize. 
Vou  are  so  kind  as  to  say  that  I  don't 
value  myself  by  the  amount  of  my  fortune ; 
still  I  am  aware  that  that  is  just  what  con- 
stitutes my  value  in  the  eyes  of  prudent 
persons,  and  of  course  my  value  was 
greatly  enhanced  in  the  eyes  of  one  pru- 
dent person  when  I  came  into  possession 
of  this  property,  which  Mr.  Buswell  wants 
so  badly  for  building  purposes.  In  July 
last  you  had  fully  made  up  your  mind  to 
marry  me  and  the  Manor  House ;  but  at 
a  critical  moment  your  prudence  deserted 
vou ;  vour  head  followed  your  heart,  and 
10  and  behold !  vou  found  yourself  an  en- 
gaged man.  hfow,  after  a  more  or  less 
painful  struggle,  you  are  once  more  free. 
I  congratulate  you  upon  your  freedom, 
and  I  should  imagine  that  you  are  likely 
to  retain  it." 

Gilbert  had  turned  white  to  the  lips. 
He  saw  that  there  was  but  one  chance  for 


him,  and  he  took  it  ''What  you  say 
sounds  very  like  the  truth,"  he  answered 
boldly.  ^  it  would  be  easy  to  put  it  dif- 
ferently ;  but  1  have  already  told  you  that 
I  did  tnink  myself  in  love  with  Kitty,  and 
I  confess  that  I  am  not  altogether  indif* 
ferent  to  money.  I  don't  know  who  is. 
What  then  ?  Neither  you  nor  I  are  senti« 
mental ;  we  know  that  friendship  and 
sympathy  wear  better  than  love,  and  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  sav  that  we  are 
suited  to  one  another.  Vou  know  the 
worst  of  me  now.  If  you  will  marry  one, 
Beatrice,  you  shall  know  the  best  of  me. 
Believe  me,  you  will  not  find  me  unworthy 
of  you." 

5  he  turned  her  face  slowly  towards  hin. 
^*Mr.  Segrave,"  she  said,  in  deliberate 
accents,  ^*  I  would  as  soon  marry  a  cob« 
vict" 

So  for  a  few  seconds  they  faced  one  an- 
other without  speaking.  It  was  Gilbert 
who  first  broke  the  silence.  **  You  have 
deceived  me  intentionally  from  first  to  last, 
then  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

She  inclined  her  head  slightly  in  token 
of  assent. 

"  But  why  ? —  why  ?  "  he  burst  out  ex- 
citedly. **  What  have  I  ever  done  to  you 
that  you  should  treat  me  with  such  cold- 
blooded cruelty  ?  You  have  made  me  act 
like  a  scoundrel — for  I  have  acted  like  a 
scoundrel,  there  is  no  use  in  denying  it 
now  —  you  have  probably  lost  roe  my 
election ;  I  don't  see  how  I  can  even  go 
on  living  in  my  own  house  after  this.  And 
all  for  what?  To  g^ratify  your  miserable 
vanity  ?  " 

**  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Segrave ;  not  for  that  rea- 
son. I  beg  you  to  oelieve  that  I  am  not 
proud  of  my  conquest.  Quite  the  con- 
trary ;  for  if  you  have  acted  like  a  scoun- 
drel, as  you  certainly  have,  my  conduct 
has  not  been  above  reproach  ;  and  if  yon 
lose  your  election,  I  have  lost  more.  I 
have  lost  friends  who  will  never  come 
back  to  me,  while  you,  I  dare  say,  will 
find  your  way  into  the  House  of  Commons 
one  of  these  days.  As  for  cruelty,  you  are 
hardly  the  right  person  to  complain  of  that. 
I  say  nothing  about  Kitty  Greenwood,  who 
will  live  to  thank  you  tor  deserting  her, 
though  probably  she  will  never  thank  me 
for  having  saddled  myself  with  a  rather 
repulsive  task  in  order  to  bring  about  her 
desertion;  but  you  must  have  taken  me 
for  a  curiously  dense  observer  if  yoa 
thought  I  did  not  understand  what  your 
treatment  of  your  brother  has  been.  You 
cheated  him  out  of  his  estate ;  you  allowed 
him  to  go  off  and  work  for  his  living, 
knowing  perfectly  well  that  he  was  no 
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more  capable  o£  taking  care  of  himself 
thaD  an  infant ;  you  did  not  care  what  be- 
came  of  him  ;  you  would  have  let  him  die 
of  hunger  -^  I  believe  he  actually  would 
have  died  of  hunger  if  I  had  not  bought 
this  property  from  him  in  the  nick  of  time. 
And  then  you  have  the  face  to  accuse  me 
of  cruelty  because  I  have  managed  to  give 
you  a  taste  —  a  very  little  taste  —  of  the 
punishment  that  you  deserve  1  After  all, 
vou  are  indebted  to  me;  for  you  would 
have  led  a  wretched  life  if  you  had  been 
allowed  to  carry  out  your  engagement; 
though  I  acknowledge  that  it  was  not  for 
your  sake  that  I  put  an  end  to  it.'* 

"Do  ^'ou  realty  mean  that  you  wove 
this  intncate  and  not  very  creditable  plot 
out  of  sheer  good-will  to  Miss  Green- 
wood?" 

She  inclined  her  head  again.  **Why 
not  ?  " 

"The  motive  doesn't  appear  to  me  to 
be  quite  sufficientlv  powerful,  that  is  all. 
I  think  there  must  nave  been  another  mo- 
tive ;  I  think  I  might  even  go  so  far  as  to 
form  a  guess  at  it." 

She  rose  and  stood  looking  at  him 
scornfully.  **  I  had  no  other  motive,"  she 
said.  "  I  do  not  in  the  least  know  what 
you  are  alluding  to." 

•*  No  ?  And  yet  I  thought  that  you  re- 
vealed it  pretty  distinctly  just  now.  I  did 
not  answer  your  accusations  about  Brian, 
it  was  hardly  worth  while.  When  a  lady 
takes  such  an  interest  in  any  man  as  to 
put  herself  in  very  equivocal  positions  for 
the  sake  of  avenging  his  supposed  wrongs, 
it  seldom  is  worth  while  to  point  out  to 
her  that  she  is  talking  nonsense  about 
him.  Well,  Miss  HunUey,  I  hope  Brian 
will  be  grateful  to  you,  but  somehow  or 
other  I  scarcely  think  that  he  will,  or  that 
he  will  particularly  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
my  disgrace.  He  has  such  old-fashioned 
notions  of  morality,  you  know." 

It  almost  gave  nim  back  his  self-com- 
placency to  see  her  color  and  flinch. 
'* Good-Dye,  Miss  Huntley,"  he  said ;  "you 
have  contrived  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief and  no  earthly  good,  that  I  can  dis- 
cover, either  to  yourself  or  to  anybody 
else.  One  piece  of  advice  I  will  make  so 
bold  as  to  offer  to  you,  and  that  is,  that 
you  should  refrain  from  giving  to  any  one 
else  the  explanation  which  you  have  just 
vouchsafed  to  me.  Because  I  really  do 
not  think  that  in  all  England  you  will  find 
a  human  being  quite  credulous  enough  to 
believe  in  it." 

She  made  no  answer,  and  he  left  her 
without  another  word. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


HOMESICKNESS. 


If  Phipps  had  not  been  a  very  good- 
natured  litde  man  in  the  main,  he  might 
have  been  vexed  to  find  how  universally 
the  success  of  "  The  Kind's  Veto  "  was 
attributed  to  his  partner.  A  laree  propor- 
tion of  his  large  acquaintance  begged  to 
be  introduced  to  Brian;  undiscriminating 
persons  congratulated  him,  not  upon  being 
the  author  of  a  piece  which  promised  to 
be  the  greatest  hit  of  recent  years,  but 
upon  his  insight  in  having  associated  him- 
self with  a  hitherto  unknown  genius ;  the 
newspapers,  after  awarding  him  a  line  or 
two  of  approbation,  went  on  to  devote 
quite  a  generous  share  of  their  valuable 
space  to  pointing  out  that  in  Mr.  Segrave 
had  arisen  a  musical  star  which  might 
very«probably  prove  to  be  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. 

*•  YouVe  new,  my  dear  fellow,"  the  ex- 
perienced Phipps  remarked,  "and  the 
London  public  of  the  nineteenth  century 
resembles  the  Athenian  public  of  the  first 
in  some  respects.  They  can't  find  words 
to  express  their  admiration  of  you,  you 
see,  while  they  think  they  have  done 
enough  for  your  humble  servant  by  saying 
that  *  Mr.  Pnipps  is  as  amusing  as  usual/ 
or  something  of  that  sort.  As  if  it  was 
easy  to  be  as  amusing  as  usual !  Never 
mind,  I'm  not  jealous,  and  I'll  go  shares 
with  you  in  another  opera  as  soon  as  you 
like.'*^ 

This  offer  was  made  to  Brian  only  a 
few  days  after  the  memorable  evening 
which  has  been  described ;  yet  it  was  not 
the  first  o£Eer  of  the  kind  which  had 
reached  him.  From  all  quarters  he  re- 
ceived intimations  that  he  might,  if  he 
pleased,  render  his  career  a  lucrative  one. 
His  old  friend,  Mr.  Berners,  the  musical 

Cublisher,  called  upon  him  to  say  that  a 
risk  demand  had  already  sprung  up  for 
those  despised  compositions  which  had 
so  long  lain  unheeded  on  the  shelves,  and 
that  if  Mr.  Segrave  had  anv  unconsidered 
trifle  by  him  in  the  way  ot  a  ballad,  suit- 
able for  voices  of  ordinary  compass,  he 
could  engage  to  dispose  of  it  upon  profit- 
able terms.  "The  ballad,  sir,  is  not  the 
highest  expression  of  musical  art;  but 
some  of  the  greatest  composers,  as  you  are 
aware,  have  not  disdained  it.  And  it  pays. 
To  many  composers  money  is  an  object. 
I  don't  of  course  mean  to  say  that  it  is  so 
in  your  case,  sir." 

Brian,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  re- 
plied that  money  was  more  or  less  of  an 
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object  in  his  case,  and  that  he  would  will- 
ingly occupy  some  of  his  leisure  hours  In 
the  manner  suggested.  The  truth  was 
that  he  did  not  just  then  feel  as  if  he  cared 
very  much  about  making  money,  but  he 
was  anxious  for  work,  and  hardly  eaual  to 
work  of  an  ambitious  description.  Work, 
so  far  as  he  could  see,  would  have  to  be 
the  one  object  and  pleasure  of  his  life. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  look  fonvard 
to,  and  nothing  else  that  he  could  bear  to 
think  about.  Of  Beatrice  he  was  deter- 
mined to  think  no  more  ;  she  was  dead  to 
him,  and  even  worse  than  dead,  since  the 
very  memory  of  past  days  must  always  be 
bitter  to  him  now,  instead  of  sweet.  Dut 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  he  was 
quite  powerless  to  carry  out  his  determi- 
nation, and  that  he  thought  of  her  every 
day,  not  to  say  every  hour. 

One  morning  he  received  a  letter  from 
Monckton,  which  he  read  with  interest, 
but  which  contained  no  reference  to  Miss 
Huntley.  In  a  hastily  added  postscript, 
however,  be  found  some  Hot  unexpected 
news.  *'  I  have  just  heard,*'  Monckton 
wrote,  "that  the  -engagement  between 
vour  brother  and  Miss  Greenwood  has 
been  broken  off  by  her  wish.  I  hardly 
know  whether  this  will  be  as  little  of  a 
surprise  to  you  as  it  is  to  me ;  I  can't  say 
that,  all  things  considered,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  matter  for  regret." 

**He  takes  it  pretty  coolly,"  muttered 
Brian;  '^but  I  suppose  he  wouldn't  say 
what  he  thinks  about  it  to  me  anvhow." 

For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  nnd  him- 
self able  to  take  this  fulfilment  of  his  fore- 
bodings as  coolly  as  he  could  have  wished. 
All  through  that  day  and  the  next  he  was 
restless  and  excited,  eager  to  know  the 
worst,  wondering  whether  Beatrice  would 
take  formal  possession  of  her  captive  at 
once  or  not,  and  possessed  by  a  feverish 
and  impotent  longing  to  save  her  from  her 
fate.  **  Was  there  nothing  to  be  done  ?  " 
he  asked  himself  again  and  again,  and 
could  only  answer  that  certainly  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  by  him.  He  mieht  think 
as  badly  of  her  as  he  pleased,  but  ne  knew 
well  enough  that  she  could  not  have  played 
the  part  that  she  had  played  without  deep 
humiliation,  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  she  would  go  through  such  humilia- 
tion for  nothing.  No,  she  would  take 
her  own  way;  she  would  marry  Gilbert, 
for  better  or  for  worse ;  the  circumstances 
under  which  she  bad  done  so  would  soon 
be  forgotten ;  the  ancient  glories  of  Beck- 
ton  would  be  revived ;  its  owner  would 
become  an  important  personage  in  the 


county ;  the  poor  old  Manor  House  would 
probably  be  sold  and  razed  to  the  ground 
after  all. 

This  last  thought  was  sinc^ularly  dis* 
tasteful  to  Brian.  He  regretted  with  all 
his  heart  now  that  he  had  ever  parted 
with  the  place.  If  only  he  could  have 
waited  a  few  months  longer,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  him  to  do  so,  nor 
would  he  have  had  to  acknowledge  that 
he,  as  well  as  Gilbert,  had  rendered  all 
the  sacrifices  of  his  father's  life  vain. 
Turning  these  things  over  in  his  mind,  he 
remembered  all  of  a  sudden  that  the  step 
which  he  had  taken  was  perhaps  not  irrev- 
ocable. He  was  in  a  fair  way  towards 
earning  an  income  quite  large  enough  for 
a  bachelor's  modest  wants ;  the  purchase 
money  which  he  had  received  from  Bea* 
trice  was  still  intact ;  it  would  not  make 
much  difference  either  to  her  or  to  Gil- 
bert whether  he  or  Mr.  Buswell  became 
the  owner  of  a  property  which  they  do 
longer  required.  Nay,  tney  would  surely 
prefer  having  a  non-resident  neighbor  at 
their  gates  to  being  brought  withm  hail  of 
half-a^ozen  denizens  of  orand-new  villas. 
At  all  events  it  could  do  no  harm  i£  he 
were  to  go  down  to  King^cli£E  and  sound 
them  upon  the  subject 

Now  it  is  superfluous  to  assert  —  be- 
cause everybody  must  be  aware  of  it  — 
that  it  is  within  the  capacity  of  the  most 
single-minded  of  men  to  take  himself  in, 
upon  occasion,  with  the  most  transparent 
of  self-deceptions ;  and  when  Brian  began 
to  make  preparations  for  a  flying  visit  to 
his  native  place  he  was  fully  persuaded 
that  he  had  a  simple  and  definite  purpose 
in  so  doing.  It  did  not  strike  him  that  it 
was  somewhat  premature  to  propose  a 
transaction  continjj^ent  in  its  nature  upon 
circumstances  which  had  not  yet  arisen ; 
nor  did  he  reflect  that,  in  any  case,  the 
proposal  in  question  could  be  made  with 
more  propriety  and  less  awkwardness  by 
his  lawyers  than  by  himself.  He  was  quite 
sure  tnat  he  did  not  want  to  see  his 
brother,  and  equalljr  sure  that  it  would  be 
most  painful  to  him  to  meet  Beatrice, 
should  he  be  called  upon  to  face  that  or- 
deal. However,  he  thought  it  would  he 
pleasant  to  have  a  chat  with  Monckton ; 
added  to  which,  he  fancied  that  it  might 
relieve  his  weary  heart  and  brain  to  es- 
cape for  a  day  or  two  from  the  bricks  and 
mortar  of  London,  which  he  had  alwavs 
hated,  and  to  look  once  more  upon  tne 
quiet  woods  of  Beckton,  upon  the  old 
grey  house  and  the  red  cliffs,  and  the  open, 
rolling  sea.    In  truth,  he  was  suffering 
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from  a  sharp  access  of  homesickness, 
which,  like  many  other  maladies,  is  apt  to 
attack  a  man  when  he  is  down.  If  any 
incentives  beyond  these  impelled  him 
westward  he  was  unconscious  of  them  and 
to  be  sure  they  were  vague  enough  to  be 
ignored. 

It  was  early  on  a  cold  and  cheerless 
November  morning  that  he  started  from 
Paddington,  and  as  the  train  whirled  him 
out  from  the  smoke-clouds  which  hung 
over  the  city  he  was  fain  to  admit  that  the 
countrv  at  that  season  of  the  year  is  not 
much  Detter  adapted  to  raise  the  spirits 
of  a  dejected  mortal  than  St  Jameses 
Street.  The  trees  were  bare,  or  nearly 
so ;  there  was  a  motionless  leaden  sky 
overhead;  it  had  been  raining  for  some 
days,  and  round  about  Slough  and  Wind- 
sor the  meadows  were  under  water.  Nor 
was  any  improvement  perceptible  lower 
down  the  line.  Swindon,  Bath,  and  Bris- 
tol had  the  forlorn,  dirtv,  dripping  appear- 
ance which  only  English  towns  can  as- 
sume. English  landscapes  can  stand  grey 
weather  better  than  most  —  there  is  noth- 
ing even  in  Lincolnshire  to  compare  for 
utter,  hopeless  melancholy  to  certain  parts 
of  France  —  but  the  stunted  houses,  the 
slate  roofs,  and  the  dull  red  bricks  of  our 
cities  have,  under  some  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, a  lugubriousness  which  causes  the 
heart  of  the  beholder  to  sink  within  him. 

But  towards  midday,  by  which  time  the 
express  had  rushed  past  Taunton,  signs 
of  a  change  became  perceptible.  The  level 
canopy  of  cloud  seemed  to  have  risen  a 
little  higher ;  her^and  there  it  had  streaks 
of  a  pearly  tint,  and  these,  gradually 
spreading,  opened  out  into  rifts  through 
which  rays  of  pale  sunlight  found  their 
way,  and  even  a  suggestion  of  blue  sky 
could  be  detected,  ft  seemed  that  the 
virest  country  was  about  to  show  evidence 
in  support  of  the  claim  often  put  forward 
on  its  behalf,  but  not  very  often  substan- 
tiated, that  it  possesses  a  separate  weather 
system.  After  Exeter  there  was  no  more 
question  of  rain  or  gloom.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly  upon  the  low  hills ;  the 
broad  estuary  was  covered  with  dancing, 
flittering  wavelets  ;  it  was  pleasant  to  let 
down  the  window  and  inhale  the  fresh 
breeze  which  swept  in  from  the  sea. 

'"Twas  autumn,  and  sunshine  arose  on  the 
way 
To  the  home  of  mv  fathers,  that  wel- 
comed me  bacK," 

muttered  Brian  to  himself.  Well,  the 
home  of  his  fathers  was  not  likely  to  give 
bim  much  of  a  welcome,  but  he  was  glad 


to  see  the  dear  old  country  again,  and 

flad  that  it  should  chance  to  smile  upon 
im.  He  could  not  help  being  influenced 
in  some  degree  by  the  weather  he  could 
not  help  feeling  as  if  he  had  awoke  from 
some  brooding  night-mare,  and  as  if,  in 
spite  of  all,  the  world  was  not  really  the 
deplorable  place  that  he  had  imagined  it. 
He  had  a  vision  of  Beatrice  meeting  him 
on  the  heights  near  the  Manor  House, 
looking  at  him  with  those  clear  eyes  which 
surely  could  never  belong  to  a  traitress, 
and  telling  him  that  it  was  all  a  mistake 
—  that  she  had  only  been  putting  his  faith 
to  the  test,  that  she  had  never  played  Kitty 
Greenwood  false,  and  that  she  had  no  more 
intention  of  marrying  Gilbert  than  she  had 
of  marrying  Stapleford. 

But  this,  of  course,  was  only  a  dav- 
dream,  and  a  sufficiently  absurd  one.  lie 
returned  to  actualities  when  he  stepped 
out  to  join  the  short  branch  line  to  Kings- 
cli£E,  which  Sir  Brian  had  been  wont  to 
abuse  in  old  days,  and  now  he  began  to 
dread  a  possible  encounter  with  some  ac- 
ouaintance,  and  to  wish  that  he  had  taken 
the  afternoon  express,  so  as  to  arrive  un- 
der cover  of  darkness.  It  was  a  relief  to 
him  to  find  the  familiar  little  platform 
tenanted  only  by  porters  and  newsboys. 
He  gave  his  portmanteau  to  one  of  the 
former,  hurried  out  of  the  station  to  avoid 
meeting  the  station-master,  and  jumping 
into  a  closed  fly  told  the  man  to  drive  to 
the  Ropl  Hotel.  He  reached  his  destina- 
tion without  having  been  recognized  by 
any  of  the  passers-bv ;  but  there  was  no 
escaping  the  cordiality  of  the  landlord 
and  landlady,  who  were  loud  in  their  man- 
ifestations of  joy,  and  did  not  fail  to  add 
thereto  some  expression  of  surprise  that 
Mr.  Brian,  after  his  long  absence,  was  not 
bound  for  Beckton. 

*'  I  shall  only  be  here  for  a  couple  of 
nights,"  Brian  explained,  "  and  I  have  one 
or  two  things  to  do.  It  will  be  more  con- 
venient for  me  to  be  in  the  town  for  this 
short  time." 

To  which  they  both  replied,  "  To  be 
sure  it  will,  sir  —  yes,  to  be  sure ;  "  and 
looked  as  if  they  didn't  believe  a  word  of 
it 

However,  they  added  that,  since  they 
were  to  have  the  honor  of  sheltering  him 
under  their  poor  roof,  they  would  do  their 
best  to  content  him,  ana  the  large  first- 
floor  sitting-room  was  vacant  —  **  same  as 
Sir  John  Pollington  and  her  ladyship  had 
when  they  was  here  in  the  summer,  sir, 
and  was  pleased  to  say  as  everything  was 
most  comfortable." 

Brian  had  not  the  heart  to  grieve  them 
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by  replying  that  he  had  no  need  for  a  sit- 
ting-room. He  knew  that  to  them  it  would 
seem  a  truly  lamentable  thin^  that  a  Se- 
grave  of  Beckton  should  eat  his  meals  in 
the  coffee-room  like  a  commercial  travel- 
ler, and  he  did  not  wish  them  to  pity  him 
more  than  they  could  help.  So  he  sub- 
mitted to  be  installed  in  the  state  apart- 
ment, with  its  mahogany  sideboards,  its 
horsehair  sofas,  and  its  prints  representing 
the  queen\s  coronation,  the  funeral  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  other  national 
events  ;and  while  he  was  eatine  his  lunch- 
eon Mr.  Petherick,  the  landlord,  came  in, 
ostensibly  to  ask  whether  he  required  any- 
tMng,  but  in  realitv,  of  course,  to  find  out 
what  had  brought  nim  to  Kingscli£E. 

Mr.  Petherick  walked  to  the  window, 
drew  up  the  blind,  and  observed  that  it 
W2is  wonderful  weather  for  the  time  of 
year.  Also  that  a  c;entleman  as  had  come 
down  with  his  fambly  for  the  winter,  had 
passed  the  remark  to  him  that  a  many  peo- 
ple lost  their  lives  every  year  by  running 
off  to  Italy  and  such-like  places,  where 
they  didn't  eet  no  *ome  comforts,  when 
they  might  nave  just  as  fine  a  climate 
within  five  hours  of  London.  **  They  tell 
me,  sir,"  he  added,  "that  we're  to  have 
the  fullest  season  this  winter  as  has  ever 
been  known.  That  is,  as  soon  as  we  p^et 
done  with  these  blessed  elections,  which 
don't  do  no  good  to  nobody." 

**  But  I  suppose  elections  are  good  for 
trade,"  Brian  remarked. 

**Why,  no,  sir;  not  nowadays.  The 
law  is  that  stringent  a  man  don't  hardly 
dare  to  stand  any  one  a  glass  of  ale  ;  and 
both  sides  is  keeping  a  precious  sharp 
lookout,  as  I  understand.  It'll  be  a  close 
thing,  a  7/ery  close  thing ;  and  there's  been 
a  deal  of  feelin'  got  up  of  late,  as  I  dare 
say  you've  heard,  sir." 

"I  haven't  heard  much  about  it,"  an- 
swered Brian. 

"Well,  sir/'  resumed  Mr.  Petherick, 
advancing  to  the  table  and  speaking  in  a 
more  confidential  tone,  "  I  believe  Admi- 
ral Greenwood  he  don't  mean  that  it 
should  influence  him,  and  quite  right,  I 
say,  though  a  Tory  myself  and  making  no 
secret  of  it,  whether  it  costs  me  custom  or 
whether  it  don't.  When  Mr.  Giles  come 
here,  I  says  to  him  right  out,  *  My  vote  '11 
be  for  the  Tory  candidate,  sir,'  I  says ; 
*  but  I  wish  you  wzis  the  Radical  and  the 
squire  on  our  side,  like  his  father  before 
him. '  Ah,  well,  Mr.  Brian,  times  is 
changed." 

"  They  have  changed  for  the  better  in 
some  respects,  I  should  think,"  said 
Brian. 


"  There's  a  many  as  think  so,  sir,  and 
there's  more  money  in  the  place  than  what 
there  was,  that's  certain ;  but  I  don't  know 
but  what  folks  are  gettin'  a  bit  above  their- 
selves  with  it  all.  There's  Brooks  the 
linen-draper  can't  be  content  to  live  above 
his  shop  no  longer,  but  buys  himself  one 
of  them  new  houses  of  Mr.  BuswelKs,  and 
calls  it  Balmoral,  if  you  please  !  *  Well, 
Mr.  Brooks,'  I  says  to  him  on  Sunday 
last, '  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  address 
your  daughters  as  their  Royal  'Ighnesses 
now.'  I'm  gettin'  to  be  an  old  man,  Mr. 
Brian,  and  I  like  the  old  times  and  the  old 
ways  best.  I'd  rather  have  seen  you  at 
the  Manor  House  than  that  there  young 
lady,  though  I  don't  deny  as  she's  liberau 
to  the  poor.  Maybe  she  won't  be  there 
long,  though.  They  do  say  as  the  squire 
—  but  I  didn't  ought  to  repeat  all  this 
foolish  talk.  Should  you  be  wanting  a 
carriage  to  drive  you  up  to  Beckton  this 
afternoon,  sir?" 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  would  rather  walk,'* 
answered  Brian.  "  And  indeed  it  is  time 
for  roe  to  start,"  he  added,  glancing  at  his 
watch  and  getting  up. 

The  landlord  had  not  got  much  out  of 
him,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  got 
rather  more  than  he  wanted  out  of  the 
landlord.  It  appeared,  then,  that  Gilbert 
had  not  even  thought  it  worth  while  to 
diseuise  his  intentions,  and  that  the  prob- 
ability of  his  shortly  becoming  afHanced 
to  the  beautiful  heiress  was  already  dis- 
cussed at  the  bars  of  public-houses.  la 
small  places  like  Kingscliff  such  things 
are  always  known  and  discussed;  yet 
Brian  hated  to  think  that  it  was  so  — 
hated  also  the  thought  of  meeting  his 
brother.  He  began  to  see  how  much  bet* 
ter  it  would  have  been  to  make  his  propo- 
sition by  letter  than  by  word  of  mouth ; 
but  it  was  too  late  to  thmk  of  that  now. 

He  walked  briskly  through  the  town, 
looking  neither  to  right  nor  left,  and 
reached  the  open  country  without  having 
been  accosted  by  anybody.  When  he  baa 
mounted  some  distance  up  the  hillside, 
and  felt  tolerably  safe  from  intrusion,  he 
paused  and  looked  back  at  the  town,  ia 
the  aspect  of  which  one  short  year  had 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Petherick  had  declared, 
worked  many  changes.  The  works  of 
Bus  well  were  conspicuous  everywhere, 
save  in  the  fishermen's  quarter,  which 
presumably  he  had  not  yet  dared  to  invade. 
From  the  point  where  Brian  stood  he 
could  see  stonemasons  and  brickla^-crs 
busy  on  the  land  to  which  his  father  had 
clung  with  such  obstinate  tenacity;  the 
whole  of  it  was  marked  out  into  lots ;  la 
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one  place  a  huge  wooden  notice-board  had 
been  set  up,  bearing  the  inscription  of 
"  Site  for  New  Assembly  Rooms."  Brian 
turned  his  back  upon  ail  this  with  a  sigh, 
and  climbed  higher. 

Presently  he  took  an  abrupt  turn  inland, 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  pass  too  close 
to  Beatrice's  door,  but  after  he  had 
reached  a  certain  pine  wood  that  he  knew 
of  he  went  his  true  course  again  until,  on 
arriving  at  the  outskirts  of  it,  he  could 

faze  down  at  the  old  red  house  which  had 
een  his  for  a  short  time,  and  which  he 
hoped  would  be  his  again.  It,  too,  was 
changed,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  im- 

I>roved.  The  grounds  round  about  it 
ooked  very  trim  and  well  cared  for;  new 
gates  and  fences  had  been  erected ;  smoke 
was  curling  up  from  the  chimneys,  and 
every  now  and  then  the  sound  of  stamping 
hoofs  arose  from  the  stable  yard,  where 
some  invisible  grooms  were  whisding  and 
laughing  over  their  work. 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  be  rich 
enough  to  live  in  such  a  place,'*  thou^^ht 
Brian.  '*  I  wonder  whether  I  should  like 
to  live  there  if  I  were  rich  enough.  Not 
now,  nor  for  a  long  time  to  come  at  all 
events.  Perhaps  some  day,  when  all  this 
has  become  an  old  story,  and  I  have  grown 
accustomed  to  thinking  of  her  as  my  sis- 
ter-in-law, I  shan't  mind." 

He  walked  on  with  his  head  bent,  and 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  mentally  re- 
hearsing what  he  should  say  to  his  brother. 
He  was  not  going  to  say  much,  and  there 
should  be  no  quarrelling,  he  was  deter- 
mined of  that.  He  had  come  to  Beckton 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  refusal  of  a 
property  which  might  shortly  be  for  sale  ; 
he  had  not  come  to  offer  useless  com- 
ments upon  anybody's  conduct.  *'  Gilbert 
will  know  what  my  opinion  of  him  must 
be,"  he  thought.  ••  f  don't  suppose  he 
cares,  and  I'm  not  going  to  try  to  make 
him  care.    What  would  be  the  good?  " 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 
MITCHELL  PUTS  HIS  OAR  IN. 

Gilbert,  as  he  walked  away  from  the 
Manor  House  after  saying  his  fast  word  to 
Beatrice,  was  by  no  means  a  happy  man. 
It  was  true  that  a  sudden  inspiration  had 
enabled  him  by  that  last  word  to  discomfit 
his  assailant,  and  quit  the  field  without  too 
much  appearance  of  having  been  routed  ; 
but  he  had  been  routed,  all  the  same,  and 
that  bv  means  of  a  stratagem  which  any 
one  wfth  his  wits  about  him  would  have 
detected  from  the  outset.  For  Miss  Hunt- 
ley had  not  played  her  part  particularly 


well.  She  had  betrayed  her  true  feelings 
again  and  again  by  sarcasms  which  ought 
to  have  put  hi m  upon  his  guard ;  she  had 
never  conveyed  to  him  the  impression 
that  she  was  in  love  with  him,  and  he 
might  have  known  that  she  would  be  most 
unRkely  to  marry  him  for  any  other  rea- 
son. It  would  have  enraged  him  to  think 
what  a  fool  he  had  been,  if  at  the  moment 
he  had  felt  capable  of  rage ;  but  he  was 
too  thoroughly  beaten  for  that.  He  had 
staked  everything  upon  this  event,  and 
the  event  had  not  come  off.  It  was  prob- 
able that  he  would  lose  the  election  now ; 
it  was  almost  certain  that  he  would  lose 
the  few  friends  whom  his  questionable 
conduct  towards  his  brother  and  his  polit- 
ical apostasy  had  left  him  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; in  snort,  his  scheme  of  life  had 
failed,  and  he  said  to  himself  with  the 
calmness  of  despair  that  there  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  form  a  fresh  one.  This, 
however,  was  more  easily  said  than  done ; 
and  for  the  present  he  neither  knew  what 
was  to  become  of  him  nor  greatly  cared. 
A  sound  drubbing,  whether  physical  or 
moral,  has  just  this  advantage,  that  a  man 
who  has  received  it  is  selaom  conscious 
of  anything  but  a  wish  to  retire  into  some 
quiet  comer  and  rest.  It  is  not  until  the 
next  day  that  his  bones  begin  to  ache, 
and  his  spirit,  if  he  has  any,  reasserts 
itself. 

Gilbert  plodded  homewards,  with  the 
sea  breaking  far  beneath  him  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  wind  making  a  pleasant 
murmuring  through  the  pine  plantations 
on  his  left,  and  before  him  the  expanse  of 
rocky,  heathery  park  land  of  which  not 
even  the  most  ruthless  modem  reformer 
could  wish  to  deprive  Beckton,  seeing  that 
it  could  never  be  made  to  do  more  than 
graze  a  scanty  flock  of  sheep.  On  this 
sunny  autumn  afternoon  it  was  serving 
the  not  altogether  useless  purpose  of  pre- 
senting charming  outlines  and  stretches 
of  varied  colors  to  eyes  appreciative  of 
such  things;  but  Giloert's  eyes,  it  must 
be  owned,  were  not  quick  'to  discover 
the  beauties  of  nature.  What  they  did 
discover  presently,  with  anything  but  grat- 
ification, was  the  figure  of  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  man  advancing  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  house,  and  twirling  his  stick 
as  he  walked.  "  Bother  the  fellow ! " 
muttered  Gilbert  to  himself ;  ^  I  thought 
we  had  seen  the  last  of  him.  I  suppose  I 
can't  give  him  the  slip." 

He  certainly  could  not  do  that,  for  it 
was  manifest  that  he  had  been  already 
seen;  so  he  summoned  up  an  amiable 
smile,  and  as  soon  as  the  intruder  was 
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within  hail,  called  out :  '*  Hullo,  Mitchell  I 
Glad  to  see  you  back  in  these  parts. 
What  has  brought  you  from  the  other  end 
of  the  kingdom?  " 

Mitchelrs  response  was  a  verv  discour- 
teous one.  He  strode  up  to  Gilbert  until 
he  almost  touched  him,  and  then  ejacu- 
lated, *'  You  infernal  scoundrel  I  *' 

Gilbert  fell  back  a  step,  looking  notes 
of  interrogation. 

"You  want  to  know  what  I  am  here 
for,  do  you?"  Mitchell  went  on  grimly. 
"Well,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  telling 
you  that  I  am  here  to  settle  accounts  with 
you,  my  fine  fellow.  I  suppose  you 
thought  it  was  a  very  safe  thing  to  insult 
and  desert  a  girl  who  had  nobody  at  hand 
to  protect  her  except  an  old  man ;  but  you 
see,  you  made  a  little  mistake,  for  once  in 
your  life.  1  carried  this  ash-plant  —  and 
a  good  stout  one  it  is  too  —  up  to  your 
house  this  afternoon  with  the  intention  of 
laving  it  over  your  shoulders,  and  that's 
wnat  I  am  going  to  do  this  moment,  with 
your  permission." 

Now  this  is  not  at  all  the  right  way  to 
set  about  assaulting  a  man  who  retains  the 
use  of  his  limbs ;  and  Mitchell,  if  deter- 
mined to  inflict  condign  punishment  upon 
one  who  well  deserved  it,  should  have 
gone  to  work  forthwith,  instead  of  open- 
ing the  attack  by  a  volley  of  injurious 
epithets,  like  a  hero  of  epic  poetry.  Gil- 
bert, though  not  endowed  with  much  bone 
or  muscle,  was  as  active  as  a  cat,  and 
had  no  notion  of  allowing  himself  to  be 
thrashed  if  he  could  help  it.  He  sprang 
upon  Mitchell  before  the  latter  had  fin- 
ished speaking,  gripped  him  by  the  wrist, 
wrenched  his  stick  out  of  his  hand,  and 
sent  it  flying  a  dozen  yards  away.  Then, 
without  waiting  to  be  shaken  off,  he  re- 
laxed his  hold  and  leaped  back. 

"What  a  fool  you  are,  Mitchell!"  he 
exclaimed.  "You  don't  know  what  you 
are  talking  about.  Til  tell  you  the  rights 
of  the  matter,  if  you  like,  though  I  really 
don't  know  why  I  should ;  for  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  yours.' 

"Pray  don't  trouble,"  returned  Mitch- 
ell. "  I  know  quite  as  much  as  I  want  to 
know,  and  you  needn't  think  that  I  shall 
let  you  off.  Now  then,  look  out  for  your- 
self!  " 

The  advice  was  hardly  given  quite  soon 
enough  to  be  acted  upon;  for  simulta- 
neously with  its  utterance  Mitchell's  left 
arm  shot  out  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
and  down  went  Gilbert  upon  the  flat  of 
his  back,  with  the  soles  of  his  boots  turned 
up  to  the  sky. 

It  takes  a  few  moments  for  a  man  who 


has  been  knocked  down  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  his  senses  and  resume  an  upright 
attitude,  in  order  to  be  knocked  down  a 
second  time  or  to  return  the  compliment; 
and  during  those  few  moments  some  one 
who,  from  the  edge  of  the  wood  above, 
had  been  an  amazed  spectator  of  what  had 
taken  place,  and  who  happened  to  be  a 
swift  runner,  was  able  to  reach  the  spot 
and  confront  the  aggressor. 

"  Mitchell,  you  great  idiot  I "  he  panted, 
"  what  are  you  about  ?    What's  all  this  ?  " 

"  Tell  you  presently,"  answered  Mitch- 
ell. "  Get  out  of  the  way.  I  haven't  half 
done  yet." 

Meanwhile  Gilbert,  who  had  ceased  to 
see  stars  and  had  got  upon  his  feet  once 
more,  had  recognized  his  brother  without 
any  feelings  of  pleasure  or  gratitude.  To 
do  him  justice  he  was  not  a  physical  cow- 
ard, and  indeed  there  can  be  tew  humaa 
beings  who  would  tamely  accept  such  an 
affront  as  he  had  just  sustained. 

"  Stand  aside  and  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness, Brian,"  he  said  curtly;  "I  don*t 
want  your  help." 

"You'll  have  it,  though,  whether  you 
want  it  or  not,"  returned  Brian  tranquilly. 
"  This  isn't  a  fair  fight,  and  I  shan't  let  it 
go  on." 

"  Who  said  it  was  a  fight  ?  "  called  out 
Mitchell.  "  I'm  giving  a  licking  to  a  black- 
guard who  would  have  every  bone  in  his 
skin  broken  if  he  got  his  deserts,  and  Tni 
not  going  to  let  him  escape  because  he's 
your  brother.  That's  your  misfortune, 
and  I  can't  help  it." 

"All  right,  old  chap,"  said  Brian; 
"  you'll  have  to  lick  the  pair  of  us  then, 
that's  all.    Come  on  I " . 

But  it  was  obviously  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  accept  this  invitation.  Gilbert 
would  doubtless  decline  to  take  part  in  a 
joint  attack,  and  with  Brian  Mitchell  had 
no  quarrel.  Moreover,  though  this  was  a 
minor  matter,  it  was  probable  that  the 
licking  of  Brian  might  prove  a  task  of 
some  difliculty.  The  instrument  of  Nem- 
esis had  to  descend  to  entreaty. 

"  Do  get  out  of  the  light,"  he  whispered* 
"Just  for  three  minutes;  only  for  three 
little  minutes!  I'll  promise  to  drop  my 
hands  the  moment  time's  up." 

Brian,  by  way  of  reply,  hnked  his  arm 
firmly  within  Kfitcheil's  and  drew  him 
away.  There  were  loud  expostulations 
both  from  Mitchell  and  from  Gilbert; 
but  affrays  which  have  been  interrupted 
by  a  parley  are  very  seldom  resumed, 
and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  Brian  ltd 
Mitchell  off  towards  Kingscliff,  while  GiK 
I  bert  remained  standing  where  he  was* 
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"  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers/*  but  it  is 
scarcely  by  thwarted  belligerents  that  they 
caa  expect  benedictions  to  be  invoked 
upon  their  heads. 

**  Hang  it  all,  Brian  1  I  don't  s6e  what 
vou  wanted  to  put  your  oar  in  for,"  grum- 
oled  Mitchell,  while  he  was  being  re- 
moved in  safe  custody.  **  Of  course  he*s 
vour  brother;  but  after  all  I  shouldn*t 
nave  killed  him,  and  I  think  youll  allow 
that  if  ever  a  man  has  earned  a  hiding  he 
has." 

*'  I  don't  know  about  that ;  but  everv- 
body  has  a  right  to  fair  play,  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  Gilbert  couldn't  have  a 
chance  against  you,"  returned  Brian. 
'*  You  should  hit  a  man  of  your  own  size. 
If  I  had  been  in  his  shoes  it  would  have 
been  another  matter." 

*'  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  you  had 
been  —  or  rather,  I  wish  he  were  as  big 
as  you.  But  realljr  it  isn't  mv  fault  that 
rascals  are  sometimes  lijghtly  built.  I 
should  have  gone  for  him  just  the  same  if 
he  had  been  Goliath  of  Gath,  and  if  he  is 
no  match  for  me  I'm  not  to  blame  for 
that  I'm  thankful  to  say  that  I  didn't 
make  him." 

Brian  made  no  rejoinder;  he  was  not 
concerned  to  defend  the  rights  of  rascality 
in  the  abstract,  or  to  set  a  premium  upon 
low  stature.  But  after  he  had  conducted 
his'  companion  to  what  seemed  to  be  a 
safe  distance  from  the  scene  of  hostilities 
he  remarked,  *'  I  think,  as  soon  as  you  are 
a  little  bit  cooler,  Mitchell,  you  will  be 
glad  that  I  interrupted  you  when  I  did. 
You  may  even  be  rather  sorry  that  I  didn't 
come  up  a  minute  earlier." 

''That  I  most  ceruinly  shall  not," 
Mitchell  declared.  '*  I  did  give  him  one 
for  himself,  thank  goodness  1  I  don't 
think  hell  care  about  showing  his  face  to 
the  electors  for  the  next  week." 

**  Mv  dear  Mitchell,  it's  all  very  fine  to 
talk  like  that,  but,  as  you  said  to  me  just 
now,  I  don*t  see  what  you  wanted  to  put 
your  oar  in  for.  I  suppose  I  can  guess 
what  your  quarrel  with  Gilbert  was,  and 
now  that  we  are  alone,  I  don't  mind  admit- 
ting to  you  that  I  think  he  has  behaved 

badly " 

^  Badly  I  He  has  behaved  like  the  con- 
summate villain  that  he  isl  To  throw 
over  a  girl  who  believed  in  him  implicitly, 
and  who  has  no  natural  protector  to  stand 
up  for  her,  because  the  admiral's  fighting 
days  are  over,  and  — " 

"Yes,  I  know;  but  the  question  is 
whether  you  are  the  proper  person  to  put 
vourself  forward  as  ner  champion.  You 
know,  Mitchell,  ladies  sometimes  think 


that  kind  of  thing  a  little  bit  officious.  I 
hope  Miss  Greenwood  will  never  hear  of 
this,  but  if  she  ever  does,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  she  won't  thank  you.  You 
forget,  or  perhaps  you  haven't  heard,  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  she  who  threw 
Gilbert  over." 

**0h,  I  know  that  well  enough,"  an- 
swered Mitchell;  *Uhat's  just  the  most 
disgraceful  part  of  the  whole  business. 
Of  course  she  gave  him  his  liberty  when 
he  let  her  see  that  he  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  her ;  and  the  first  thing  that  he  did  was 
to  go  down  to  the  club  with  a  long  face 
and  announce  that  she  had  broken  off  the 
enfi;agement  I  heard  all  about  it  from 
ola  Johnson.  When  I  went  away  he  prom- 
ised to  drop  me  a  line  from  time  to  time 
and  let  me  know  how  things  were  going 
on  here ;  and  the  other  day  I  had  a  Tetter 
from  him  telling  me  this  pretty  story. 
Well,  Brian,  you  know  how  it  used  to  be 
with  me  in  the  old  days ;  everybody  knew ; 
I  dare  say  most  people  know  that  I  pro- 
posed to  ner  in  tne  summer  and  that  she 
refused  me.  That  was  all  right;  I  .didn't 
expect  anything  else;  and  she  was  as 
kind  as  she  could  be  about  it.  I  stayed 
on  here  until  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  long- 
er, because  I  thought  I  might  nave  a 
chance  of  bein^  of  use  to  her  in  some  way 
or  other.  1  give  you  my  word,  sir,  that 
for  her  sake  I  would  have '  served  that 
brother  of  yours  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
and  I  really  did  work  pretty  hard  at  elec- 
tioneering for  him.  Well,  do  you  know, 
Miss  Huntley  once  prophesied  to  me  that 
he  would  break  her  heart  some  day,  and 
I  said  that  if  ever  he  did  I  would  break 
his  head.  Now  just  put  yourself  in  my 
place  for  a  moment,  it  you  can.  Wasn  t 
It  natural  that,  when  I  got  Johnson's  letr 
ter,  I  should  take  the  first  train  south  and 
try  to  keep  my  word  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  it  was  natural,"  said  Brian ; 
"  but  what  good  could  it  do  ?  " 

"  Somebody  must  do  these  things,"  an- 
swered Mitchell  decisively;  "a  fellow 
like  that  isn't  to  be  allowed  to  have  every- 
thing his  own  way.  As  it  is,  he  has  got 
ofiE,  thanks  to  you,  with  a  little  bit  of  a 
bump  between  his  eyes,  which  I  hope  will 
turn  yellow  and  black,  but  which  won't 
trouble  him  long.  Barring  that  slight  in- 
convenience, he  has  triumphed  all  along 
the  line.  They  tell  me  that  he  has«been 
as  good  as  accepted  by  Miss  Huntley  — 
a  woman  whom  I  must  say  that  I  don*t 
understand  —  and  I  suppose  he  will  live 
happily  to  the  end  of  his  days." 

**  Is  it  a  fact  that  Miss  Huntley  has 
accepted  him  ? "  asked  Brian  carelessly. 
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^*  I  believe  so.  I  see  now  why  she  was 
always  so  anxious  to  encourage  me,  and 
kept  on  hinting  mysteriously  that  your 
brother  would  not  marry  Miss  Greenwood. 
Women  haven^t.much  sense  of  honor,  it 
seems  to  me/' 

•*  Except  one,  I  suppose." 

"  There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule," 
replied  Mitchell  gp^avely.  "Well,  I  wish 
Miss  Huntley  joy  of  him,  I'm  sure.  No 
accounting  for  tastes,  is  there  ?  *' 

"  Do  you  mean  to  call  upon  the  Green- 
woods, now  that  you  are  here?"  asked 
Brian,  to  change  the  subject. 

Mitchell  tilted  his  hat  over  his  eyes 
and  rubbed  the  back  of  his  head  doubt- 
fully. '*I  hardly  know,"  he  answered. 
"  I  should  like  —  but  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  not,  eh  ?    What  do  you  think  ?  " 

**  If  you  ask  me,"  said  Brian,  '*  I  should 
advise  you  not  to  go  near  them.  You 
would  have  to  eive  some  explanation  of 
your  being  in  Kingscliff,  and  you  aren*t 
quite  as  clever  at  deceiving  your  neigh- 
bors as —  as  Miss  Huntley  seems  to  be. 
In  my. opinion  the  best  thmgyou  can  do 
is  to  go  back  to  Berwick-on-Tweed  with- 
out any  loss  of  time." 

'*  Oh,  but  that's  impossible,  you  know. 
One  can't  hit  a  man  in  the  face  and  then 
run  away." 

"  Gilbert  will  know  where  to  find  you, 
if  he  wants  you ;  but  the  thing  mustn't  go 
any  farther.  You  ought  really  to  make 
him  an  apology ;  for  everybody  would  tell 
you  that  you  were  entirely  in  the  wrong. 
You  may  think  this  or  that  about  him,  but 
all  you  know  for  certain  is  that  he  is  not 
going  to  marry  Miss  Greenwood  because 
she  won't  marry  him.  You  would  have 
no  right  to  knock  a  man  down  for  that, 
even  if  you  had  the  right  —  which  you 
have  not  — to  make  yourself  Miss  Green- 
wood's champion." 

**  If  ever  I  apologize  to  him.  111  eat  my 
hat!"  Mitchell  declared  with  much  em- 
phasis. 

Brian  did  not  insist  upon  the  point, 
perceiving  that  it  would  be  a  pure  waste 
of  breath  to  do  so ;  but  after  some  further 
discussion,  he  prevailed  upon  his  pugna- 
cious friend  to  go  away  by  the  night  mail. 
Mitchell  could  not  but  admit  that  a  public 
scandal,  though  it  might  be  unpleasant  for 
Gilbert,  would  be  scarcely  less  so  for  Kit- 
ty; moreover,  he  was  secretly  alarmed 
lest  —  as  he  was  assured  would  be  the 
case  —  she  should  resent  his  intermed- 
dling with  what  did  not  concern  him. 

"But  mind,"  was  his  last  injunction  to 
Brian,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  sta- 
tion to  make  sure  of  his  departure,  "if 
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your  brother  would  like  to  meet  me  qui- 
etly anywhere  but  here,  he  has  only  to  say 
so  and  I  shall  be  very  much  at  his  service 
with  any  weapon  he  chooses  to  name, 
from  rifles  down  to  walking-sticks." 


Froin  ^w  ContMBpOTsuy  Rcncvk 
THE  STORY  OP  ZEBEHR  PASHA, 

AS  TOLD  BY  HIMSELF. 

m. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  prosperity, 
shortly  after  the  treaty  had  been  maae 
with  the  Rezigats,  that  the  history  of 
Mandugba  be|;an  to  connect  itself  with 
the  recorded  history  of  Egyptian  affairs. 

A  man  named  Balali,  whose  previous 
career  of  treachery  ;;nd  selfishness  in 
Darfour  is  too  long  to  enter  into  here, 
presented  himself  at  Khartoum  and  pre- 
vailed upon  the  governor,  Dafir  Pasha,  to 
give  him  a  small  force  of  Egyptian  troops 
for  the  purpose  of  making  good  a  claim 
which  ne  asserted  himself  to  possess 
against  the  sultan  of  Darfour.  Contrary 
reports  which  arrived  from  Darfour  shortly 
after  the  soldiers  had  been  granted  aroused 
distrust  in  the  mind  of  the  governor,  and 
it  was  thought  well  to  impose  some  check 
upon  Balali.  He  had  declared  his  inten* 
tion  of  entering  Darfour  from  the  south 
by  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal.  Zebehr^s  name 
was  at  this  time  known  as  representing 
one  of  the  most  fully  organized  forces  ^ 
civilization  in  the  half-explored  southern 
country.  Dafir  Pasha  sent  for  him,  com- 
municated to  him  all  the  intelligence  which 
he  himself  possessed,  and  gave  him  a 
commission  to  accompany  Salali.  His 
instructions  were  to  give  Balali  every  as- 
sistance, but  to  watch  and  report  upon  his 
actions  to  the  government  Balali^  expe* 
dition  had  a  month's  start  of  Zebehr,  and 
Zebehr  came  up  to  it  at  Meshrael  Rek 
(about  9^  lat,  29^  long.).  This  is  a  ten 
days*  journey  from  An  Imouri's  station, 
and  from  Alt  Imouri  to  Mandugba  is  ten 
davs  more.*  Upon  reaching  Balali,  Ze* 
benr  told  him  of  nis  commission  from  the 
government  to  assist  him,  and  begged  to 
know  his  plan  of  campaign.  Balali  in- 
formed him  that  his  mtention  was  to 
march  bv  way  of  Mandueba,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  it  was  better  for  Zebehr  to  go 
forward  and  prepare  for  the  reception  ol 
the  troops.    He  accordingly  left  the  ezpe* 

*  A  eommon  mbuk*  Appean  to  Im  in  lupporiag  iba/t 
tbet*  merehaot  •tationt  oi  tbt  B«lir-cl-Ghttal  cc 
toted  2eb«hr'a  couotr/.    Hit  turltorf  wu  to  il« 
olthit. 
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dition  and  hurried  to  Mandugba,  where  he 
prepared  quarters  for  Balali's  array  outside 
the  town.  I  n  the  mean  ti me  Kurshook  Alt, 
commander  of  the  Egyptian  troops,  who 
distrusted  Balah',  quarrelled  with  him,  and 
was,  as  a  consequence,  poisoned  by  Balali 
on  the  road.  Zebehr  was  told  of  the  cir- 
cumstance by  friends  of  the  murdered 
feneral  as  soon  as  the  troops  arrived  at 
landugba,  and  was  warned  to  be  on  his 
fuard  lest  the  same  fate  might  overtake 
im. 

Balali  remained  with  him  for  a  year, 
during  which  time  Zebehr  maintainea  him 
and  his  army,  expending  altogether  on 
that  account  ;£7,5oo.  The  troops  were 
very  much  discontented  with  their  posi- 
tion, and  caused  no  little  trouble  to  Zebehr. 
The  situation  altogether  was  one  which 
could  not  last,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Zebehr  entered  into  explanations  with 
Balali,  reminding  him  that  the  object  of 
his  expedition  was  supposed  to  be  Dar- 
four,  and  putting  before  him  that  he  had 
now  been  at  Mandugba  a  year,  and  that 
the  expense  of  maintaining  such  a  force 
was  a  heavy  strain  upon  hospitality. 

To  this  Balali  replied  that  it  was  true 
that  he  meant  to  attack  Darfour,  but  that 
he  had  a  commission  from  the  government 
to  conquer  the  provinces  of  the  White 
Nile  first. 

^*  Dafir  Pasha  gave  you  a  commission  to 
conquer  the  White  Nile  ?" 

"  Yes." 

**  If  this  is  true,  show  me  your  papers." 

Balali  angrily  denied  the  right  of  Zebehr 
to  interfere.  Zebehr  could  not  extract  any 
definite  statement  of  his  intentions.  He 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  re- 
porting the  whole  interview  to  Khartoum, 
adding  bis  opinion  that  Balali  was  alto- 
gether untrustworthy,  and  praying  the 
government  to  take  preventive  measures 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Balali  sent  for  mercenary  troops  from 
Darfour,  where  the  warlike  tribes  hire 
themselves  out  to  whoever  wants  them. 
He  obtained  them  to  the  number  of  about 
two  thousand,  and  began  to  spread  the 
report  that  he  was  the  Mahdi.  Zebehr 
now  kept  spies  in  Balali's  camp,  and  bv 
this  means  he  became  aware  that  Balali 
had  formed  a  scheme  for  takine  the  mer- 
chant stations  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  after 
which  he  intended  to  declare  himself 
openly  to  be  the  Mahdi,  and,  if  people 
rallied  to  him  as  he  expected,  to  attack 
Mandugba,  drive  out  Zebehr,  and  reign  in 
his  place. 

Possessed  of  this  information,  he  went 
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to  him  and  reproached  him  with  his  in* 
tended  treachery,  but  Balali  assured  him 
that,  so  far  as  regarded  himself,  there  was 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  it  **  It  is  true,"  he 
said,  '*  that  I  have  a  secret  agreement  with 
the  government  of  Khartoum  which  gives 
me  permission  to  conquer  the  stations  of 
Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  to  govern  them.  But 
you  will  be  my  friend.  We  will  govern 
side  by  side.  You  have  entertained  me 
now  for  a  year.  You  have  been  as  my 
own  right  arm.  How  could  I  repay  this 
by  treachery  ?  "  Zebehr  still  feared  to  be 
poisoned  as  Kurshook  Ali  had  been,  and 
he  took  many  precautions  against  it 
When  further  information  reached  him 
that  Balali  had  not  abandoned  his  projects, 
he  had  another  interview.  Balali*s  protes- 
tations were  more  vehement  than  oefore. 
"  You  are  my  brother  and  my  rieht  hand," 
he  said;  **how  can  I  war  with  you?" 
This  was  their  last  interview  before  Balali 
set  out  on  his  expedition  through  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal.  The  merchant  stations 
were  quite  unable  to  withstand  him.  Thev 
submitted  without  fighting,  and  he  toolc 
possession  of  the  following  stations,  all 


lying  to  the  east  of  Mandugba :  Moushra- 
Imouri,     Ali     Birsaily,    Kurshook    All, 


iving  to 
Abe  Kir, 


Agugu,     Arbaba- Zebehr,    Ali 


Kh'aratas,  Ashereef,  Aod-el-Sammat,  Idris 
Abtar.  He  took  everything  that  he  found 
in  the  stations,  giving  the  women  to  be 
outraged  by  his  soldiers,  and  possessing 
himself  of  the  wealth  of  the  merchants. 
He  put  the  merchants  themselves  in  irons, 
bringing  them  like  slaves  towards  Man- 
dugba. At  the  same  time  he  proclaimed 
himself  to  be  the  Mahdi,  and,  as  he  had 
expected,  many  flocked  to  his  standard. 
At  Idris  Abtar,  which  was  the  nearest 
station  to  Zebehr,  he  would  have  hung 
Idris  Abtar  himself,  but  his  advisers 
warned  him  that  to  do  so  would  alarm 
Zebehr,  who  would  be  prepared  to  resist 
him  in  Mandugba.  He  answered  that  he 
would  take  Zebehr  by  cunning,  and  kill 
him  too;  and  he  sent  to  beg  Zebehr  to 
meet  him.  Zebehr,  being  informed  of  all 
that  happened,  returned  a  messenger  to 
ask  what  he  wanted,  and  Balali  threw  o£E 
the  mask.  Declaring  himself  to  be  mas- 
ter of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  he  summoned 
Zebehr  to  submit  or  fight.  Zebehr's  reply 
to  the  summons  was :  '*  Have  you  author- 
ity from  the  government  to  take  this  place 
from  me  ?  If  you  have,  tell  me.  If  you 
have  not,  tell  me  also,  that  I  may  decide 
what  I  shall  do." 

To  this  Balali  made  no  answer,  but  by 
means  of  spies  Zebehr  knew  that  his  in- 
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tention  was  to  advance  upon  Mandugba. 
Zebebr  was  well  aware  that  to  have  re- 
treated at  this  time  before  Balali  would 
have  been  to  destroy  his  prestige  forever, 
and  to  have  given  up  his  kingdom  to  ruin. 
He  had  sent  reports  to  Khartoum  of  what 
Balali  was  doing,  but  had  received  no 
answer,  and  in  the  absence  of  instructions 
from  headquarters,  he  was  bound  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  action  upon  himself. 
He  accordingly  prepared  for  war. 

But  his  soldiers  were  distributed 
through  all  the  towns  of  his  dominions. 
The  troops  which  he  could  at  that  time 
mobilize  in  Mandugba  were  outnumbered 
by  Balali *s  forces  in  a  proportion  of  some- 
thing like  ten  to  one.  Zebehr's  men 
were,  however,  well  armed  and  fairly  dis- 
ciplined ;  Balali 's  army  was  a  mere  rabble. 
The  encampment  which  had  been  assigned 
to  Balali  was  to  the  south  of  Mandugba. 
A  small  stream  flowed  to  the  east  of  both 
places;  and  east  again  of  the  stream  the 
road  by  which  Mandugba  was  approached 
from  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  split  into  two 
branches,  one  leading  north  to  Mandugba, 
one  south  to  Balali 's  encampment  The 
pasha  drew  a  plan  of  the  position. 

When  Balali  was  seen  to  be  approach- 
ing, Zebehr  drew  up  his  men  in  three 
blocks  outside  the  city,  determining  to 
wait  and  see  whether  Balali  would  go 
peacefully  to  his  own  encampment,  or 
whether  he  meant  to  attack.  At  the 
branching  of  the  roads  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  Balali  marched  at  once  upon 
Mandugba,  breaking  up  his  army  with  the 
intention  to  surround  the  town.  Zebehr*s 
men  were  eager  to  begin,  but  he  re- 
strained them,  allowing  Balali  to  weaken 
his  force  by  dispersion,  till  Balali  him- 
self rode  out  from  amongst  his  men,  and 
began  the  battle  by  firing  at  Zebehr,  who 
was  on  horseback  with  the  centre  of  the 
force.  He  wounded  Zebehr  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg,  and  was  answered  by  a 
volley  from  Zeoehr's  troops.  Firing  con- 
tinued for  a  few  minutes  very  hotly,  peo- 
ple in  the  station  being  wounded,  as  well 
as  soldiers ;  then  guns  were  flung  away, 
and  the  battle  was  finished  in  a  nand-to- 
band  contest.  **  As  for  me,"  the  pasha 
said*  •*  I  said  in  my  heart,  •  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  these  troops.  I  will  kill 
none  but  Balali.'  Every  one  was  mixed 
together,  but  I  sought  him  out  His 
brother  threw  himself  between  us;  I 
killed  his  brother.  Another  brother  came 
between  us,  and  I  killed  him.  Then  Ba- 
lali ran  away,  but  I  galloped  after  him  and 
killed  him.  My  enemies  have  accused 
me  that  I  killed  Balali  without  a  cause. 
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Now  you  know  the  cause ;  sav,  did  not 
that  traitor  deserve  his  death  ?    ♦ 

The  battle  had  lasted  one  hour.  The 
death  of  Balali  brought  it  to  an  end.  With- 
out a  leader  the  blacks  at  once  submitted. 
Zebehr  freed  the  merchants  whom  he 
found  in  Balali*s  train,  and  collecting  all 
their  goods,  he  begged  each  man  to  point 
out  his  own.  He  then  restored  everything 
with  the  exception  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, which  he  considered  to  be  a  fair 
compensation  for  the  service  he  had  ren- 
dered, and  the  merchants  and  natives  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  All  that  belonged 
to  the  government  in  Balali's  eouipment 
was  collected  and  put  on  one  side,  and  a 
full  report  of  the  occurrence  was  sent  to 
Khartoum.  Zebehr  expressed  his  willing- 
ness, at  the  same  time,  either  to  go  up  to 
Khartoum  to  answer  for  the  action  he  had 
taken,  or  to  await  a  commission  of  inquiry 
at  Mandugba,  as  the  government  might 
direct  In  reply,  Dafir  Pasha  sent  down 
Ali  Bey,  a  Syrian,  and  twelve  minor  men, 
with  a  commission  to  inquire  into  all  the 
circumstances  and  to  report  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Zebehr  laid  everything  open  to 
their  inspection  at  Mandugba,  and  Ali  Bey 
reported  to  the  government  in  Zebehr*s 
favor.  The  terms  of  the  report  stated 
Balali  to  have  been  evidently  a  dangerous 
and  dishonest  man,  and  a  strong  opinion 
was  expressed  that  if  Zebehr  had  acted 
differently  the  whole  country  would  have 
been  in  disorder.  In  consequence  of  this 
report  the  government  offered  its  thanks 
to  Zebehr,  and  desired  him  to  send  in  an 
account  of  all  that  he  had  spent  on  ac- 
count of  Balali's  troops.  By  this  time  the 
expenses  had  mounted  to  j£io,ooo.  The 
government  did  not  dispute  the  amount. 
but  desired  him  to  name  an  agent  in  Khar 
toum  to  whom  the  money  should  be  paid. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  pro^ 
ince  of  the  White  Nile,  and  Balali's  sol- 
diers and  arms  were  transferred  to  his 
command.  The  Balali  incident  took  place 
in  187 1. 1  A  few  months  of  tranquillity 
followed,  and  then  troubles  began  to  arise 
in  the  north. 

New  tribes  of  Bedouins  had  been  com- 
ing in  upon  those  with  whom  Zebehr  had 
made  the  treaty  of  186S,  and  internal  quar- 
rels were  taking  place,  in  which,  amongst 
other  things,  the  new-comers  reproached 


*  Mf  pate  narratiTe  doM  littla  Jnsticc  to  ibt 

and  animation  with  which  tha  paaha  told  thia  l 

The  dtsf^oac  at  Balalfs  early  treacherr,  the  scorn  ol  h« 
later  proiestationt,  the  bitter  laugh  at  hit  cowaiilMa 
when  he  ran  away  in  battle,  the  candid  aatiaiaoUoo  km 
his  death,  were  not  hidden  by  the  tntcrpreter'a  broluA 
Englbh ;  but  on  pain  of  falfins  into  iBTention  1 18«» 
keep  to  the  mere  words  I  recetWKL 

t  Alur  Schweinlorth  taCl. 
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the  older  tribes  with  the  compact  by  which 
they  were  bound.  The  older  Bedouin 
tribes  had  settled  down  into  comparatively 
peaceful  habits  of  life,  doing  a  very  valu- 
able trade  in  cattle  and  dairy  produce  with 
Mandugba,  Thev  received  a  constantly 
increasing  subsidy  from  Zebehr  for  the 
right  of  way  guaranteed  through  their 
country;  they  had  shown  themselves  sat- 
isfied with  their  treaty,  and  they  had  kept 
it  faithfully.  Whether  the  sight  of  the 
numerous  caravans  which  passed  proved 
at  last  too  much  for  their  predatory  in- 
stincts, or  whether,  in  consequence  of  the 
infusion  of  wild  races,  the  party  of  vio- 
lence was  suddenly  strengthened  in  their 
councils,  the  result  of  their  quarrels  was 
that  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1872, 
after  four  years  of  absolute  peace,  a  big 
caravan  was  attacked  and  plundered! 
Many  of  the  men  accompanying  it  were 
killed,  the  remainder  fled  to  Zebehr.  He 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  Bedouins  to  re- 
monstrate, saying:  "You  remember  our 
treaty.  I  have  not  failed  in  my  part  of  it, 
and  you  have  had  your  benefit.  Since  the 
treaty  was  made  you  have  had  money 
every  year  and  you  have  traded  with  Man- 
dugba.  We  have  been  at  peace  and  you 
have  been  richer.  Why,  then,  do  you  now 
break  the  treaty  and  kill  and  rob  the  peo- 

Ele  who  are  coming  to  me?"  But  they 
anded  together  and  replied  that  they 
were  tired  of  the  treaty.  The  money  they 
received  in  subsidies  was  less,  they  saia, 
than  they  could  get  by  attacking  the  cara- 
vans. They  preferred  to  return  to  their 
old  habits,  which  were  more  worthy  of  a 
warlike  nation  than  to  trade  in  butter,  and 
they  declared  that  they  would  be  no  more 
at  peace  with  him.  He  reminded  them  of 
their  oath.  They  replied  that  many  rains 
had  washed  that  away.  Still,  after  much 
negotiation,  they  agreed  to  renew  the 
treaty,  on  condition  that  their  present 
offence  should  be  wiped  out.  Shortly 
aftenvards  they  again  attacked  a  caravan. 
When  Zebehr  again  remonstrated  thev 
sent  as  their  spokesman  one  of  their  chiefs 
named  Braima.  This  Braima  was  a  very 
intelligent  man.  He  saw,  as  Zebehr 
pointed  out,  that  it  was  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Bedouins  as  well  as  of  every  one 
else  to  keep  the  road  open  according  to 
treaty.  He  promised  to  try  to  bring  the 
Arabs  to  a  fresh  agreement,  and  in  order 
to  test  his  power  Zebehr  sent  six  hundred 
pieces  of  ivory  of  his  own  to  be  passed 
through.  Braima,  returning  with  the  ivory, 
called  a  council  of  Arabs.  But  they  re- 
fused to  agree  to  his  proposals.  "  Why," 
they  asked,  "should  we  do  as  this  man 


desires  ?  He  pays  us  a  small  sum ;  if  we 
rob  the  caravans  we  get  alL"  Braima 
pointed  out  that  when  the  road  was  no 
longer  safe  caravans  would  no  longer  pass 
that  way,  and  that  in  grasping  at  more 
they  would  lose  the  subsidy  which  Zebehr 
paid.  He  pointed  out  also  that  they  had 
a  market  themselves  at  Mandu^ba  for 
their  milk  and  butter  and  cattle ;  that  the 
advantages  were  all  on  the  side  of  peace. 
They  were  as  unmanageable  as  other  audi- 
ences who  have  made  up  their  minds  for 
an  aggressive  policy.  They  replied,  "  No ; 
this  man  is  too  strong.  After  a  time  he 
will  come  against  us  and  conquer  us  as  he 
conquered  the  Bongos  and  the  Nyam- 
Nyams.  It  is  better  that  we  should  fight 
him  now."  Braima  continued  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  treaty  till  they  silenced  him, 
saying :  "  H  you  are  Zebehr's  friend,  go 
and  live  with  him ;  but  if  you  are  a  Bed- 
ouin, speak  as  a  Bedouin,  and  act  as  we 
act."  They  took  Zebeh  r 's  i  vory  and  wrote 
him  a  sealed  letter:  "Do  not  think  that 
we  will  make  a  treaty  with  you  again.  If 
you  are  strong  enough  come  out  and  fight 
us."  Zebehr  wrote  back  to  them  that 
peace  was  better  than  war ;  that,  for  his 
part,  he  did  not  wish  to  fight,  but  to  trade. 
He  reminded  them  that  he,  too,  was  an 
Arab,  and  again  proposed  a  treaty  with 
them.  They  replied  that  if  he  was  the 
strong  man  people  called  him,  he  was  to 
come  out  and  fight ;  if  not,  that  they  would 
go  and  attack  him,  and  destroy  his  city 
out  of  the  world.  Then  he  gathered  his 
army  and  went  out.  Before  starting  he 
appointed  as  his  responsible  agent  in  Man- 
dugba  the  Idris  Abtar  whom  he  had 
lately  freed  from  the  power  of  Balali.  He 
was  an  old  man.  Zebehr  believed  him 
trustworthy ;  but  he  proved  to  be  one  of 
those  who  are  not  to  be  trusted  alone. 
"  A  good  man,"  the  pasha  said,  "  can  be 
left  to  act  by  himself ;  one  who  only  seems 
good  shows  his  nature  when  he  is  left  to 
himself." 

The  enemy  came  four  days'  march  to 
meet  Zebehr.  They  numbered  about 
fifteen  thousand,  of  which    the    greater 

Cortion  was  cavalry.  Zebeh  r^s  arniy  num- 
ered  forty-five  hundred,  chiefly  on  foot, 
but  well  armed.  They  met  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Zebehr  had  trained  his 
men  to  shoot  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
when  the  enemy  s  cavalry  advanced  to  the 
charge,  they  fell  on  their  faces  and  fired. 
By  this  manoeuvre,  with  which  the  Bedou- 
ins were  unacquainted,  the  enemv  lost  an 
enormous  number  of  cavalry.  After  half 
an  hour's  fighting  they  were  repulsed,  but 
rallied  and  attacked  again.    They  were 
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repulsed  a^m,  but  again  they  rallied,  and 
at  nightfall  Zebehr  was  surrounded.  The 
enemy  enclosed  him  on  all  sides  in  a  long 
oval.  In  the  night  he  and  two  of  his  chiel 
officers  took  on  their  clothes  and  went 
naked  and  silent  round  the  enemy*s  lines 
till  they  knew  which  was  the  weakest  posi- 
tion. Then  they  roused  their  army,  and 
before  dawn  they  attacked.  The  enemy 
was  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and  flea, 
leaving  Zebenr  master  of  the  position, 
with  SIX  hundred  horses  and  other  spoils. 
He  began  to  form  a  cavalry  corps.  After 
this  followed  seven  months  of  fighting,  at 
the  end  of  which  Zebehr  was  master  of 
Shekka.  Three-fourths  of  the  Bedouins 
submitted  to  him.  The  other  fourth  fled 
to  the  sultan  of  Darfour,  and  ofiEered  them- 
selves to  him,  entreating  him  to  espouse 
their  cause,  and  to  attack  Zebehr.  Zebehr 
in  the  mean  time  fortified  himself  in 
Shekka,  and  wrote  to  offer  his  conquest 
to  the  government  at  Khartoum.      The 

fovemor  was  no  longer  Dafir  Pasha  but 
small.*    Zebehr  begged  him  to  take  over 
the  new  country  for  the  khedive.    For  his 
own  part,  he  said  that  he  was  a  merchant, 
that  he  had  much  to  attend  to  in  his  own 
country,  and  that  he  preferred  to  confine 
himself  to  his  business.    "  I  am,**  he  said, 
**a  subject  of  the  Egyptian  government. 
I  was  ooliged  to  fight  these  people,  but  I 
have  no  wish  to  take  the  country  for  my- 
self.   Send  down  a  governor.     I  have  too 
much  to  do  to  govern  the  country,  but  I 
will  do  all  that  f  can  to  help  anybody  else. 
Only  attend  to  this  matter  at  once.    It  is 
most  Important  that  there  should  be  no 
delay.*'    At  that  time  the  pasha  said  this 
letter  candidly  expressed  his  views.    His 
business  at  Manaugba  had  become  very 
extensive.    It  was  nourishing,  it  filled  his 
hands,  and  he  had  no  thought  of  becoming 
anything  but  the  merchant  governor  of 
that  province.    Upon  the  receipt  of  Ze- 
behr's  letter  Ismail  Yacoub  referred  the 
matter  to  Cairo.    From  Cairo  the  answer 
came  that  Zebehr  was  the  only  man  com- 
petent to  govern   those  wila  countries, 
that  their  possession  would  embroil  the 
government  ifi  perpetual  little  wars,  and 
that  the  best  course  was  to  let  Zebehr  pay 
tribute  for  them,  and  remain  otherwise 
independent,  fixing  his  own  taxes    and 
governing  as  he  pleased.    Ismail  Yacoub 
fixed  the  tribute  at  ;£  1 5,000  a  vear.    Ze- 
behr accepted  the  proposal,  ana  a  formal 
agreement  was  entered  into. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sultan  of  Darfour, 


*  Ismail  Yacoub,  known  to  tts  by  hit  tabseqaent  op- 
position to  Gordon's  plans  of  reform. 


listening  to  the  representations  of  those 
Bedouins  who  had  fled  to  him  before 
Zebehr,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  fight  the 
new  conqueror.  He  protested  against  the 
compact  oetween  Zebehr  and  the  Egyptian 
government,  claiming  Shekka  as  part  of 
his  territory,  and  denying  the  right  of  the 
Egyptian  government  to  dispose  of  it.  He 
summoned  Zebehr  to  evacuate  it,  Zebehr 
replied:  "  This  country  has  been  subject 
to  you  for  thirty-six  years.  During  the 
whole  of  that  time  slave-hunting  has  con- 
tinued here,  and  the  roads  remain  unsafe. 
You  have  not  the  power  to  keep  order. 
No  one  can  but  I.  Several  times  before 
me  you  have  tried  and  failed.  Now  you 
want  me  to  leave  it,  but  I  will  not  I  am 
determined  to  assure  the  safety  of  these 
roads."  The  reply  of  the  sultan  was  to 
declare  war,  but  letters  still  passed  be- 
tween them.  In  all  there  were  eight  let- 
ters upon  this  subject.*  Zebehr  endeav- 
ored to  reason  with  him,  and  offered  to 
submit  the  question  to  a  council  of  wise 
men,  promising  on  his  part,  if  free  discus- 
sion were  allowed,  to  accept  the  arbitra* 
tion  of  the  council.  The  sultan's  final 
answer  was :  "  I  am  a  king  and  you  are 
nothing.  I  will  not  reason  with  you;** 
and  he  commenced  operations  of  war. 

The  army  which  he  sent  against  Zebehr 
was  supposed  to  number  forty  thousand,  in- 
cluding nine  thousand  cavalry  and  twenty- 
three  cannon.  It  was  under  the  command 
of  a  man  named  Shakta,  one  of  the  wisest 
councillors  of  the  sultao.  Zebehr*s  army 
now  numbered  nearly  nine  thousand,  in- 
cluding  some    cavalry  bat  no   artillery. 

*  These  letteiv  ftiid  all  documents  to  which  the  pasha 
referred  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  existed  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest  bv  the  English.  They  passed  out  of 
his  possession  at  that  time.  Since  my  return  to  En- 
gland copies  of  them  have  been  placed  ia  myhaada* 
and  an  Arabic  correspondent  has  kindly  aammarised 
the  contents  for  me  as  follows:  "The  first  de^mtch  ia 
addressed  by  Zebehr  to  Ibrahim,  sultaa  of  Darfour, 
asking  him  to  send  a  contingent  to  Bahr^^l-Ghaxal  to 


join  Zebehr's  soldiers  in  fighting  the  brigands  and 
rauders  who  close  the  roada.    Ia  the  secoad,  Zebehr 
warns  Sultan  Ibrahim  to  ^uard  himself  againat  the  to* 
sidious  insinuations  of  Alian  Hamed  and  Mantel,  ibe 
two  leaders  of  the  brigands,  who,  after  being  defeated 
by  Zebehr's  troops,  escaped  and  took  refuge  with  tkcir 
chiefs  in  Sultan  Ibrahim's  dominions.     In  the  third, 
Zebehr  complains  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  for  having  taken 
the  part  of  tne  marauders,  and  made  up  to  fight  agaiznt 
Zebehr,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Prophet.    Ia  the 
fourth  despatch  Zebehr  informs  Sultan  Ibrahim  of  bis 
triumph,  and  of  the  defeat  of  the  cotitingent  sent  b; 
Ibrahim    to  fight  a|(ainst    the  khedive* s  troops,   asd 
makes  him  responsible  to  God  for  all  the  bloodshed. 
The  fifth  despatch  was  addressed  by  Z^>ehr  to  ci>e 
learned  scholars  and  erudite  doctors,  and  sbeika.  dig- 
nitaries, nobles,   and  notablea  of   Darfour.     In  ch-a 
despatch  Zebehr  denounces  Sultan  Ibrahim,  and  thro«s 
all  the  blame  of  the  calamitous  war  upon  hia.     Tbe 
other  three  despatches  are  addressed  by  Zebehr  to  dif- 
ferent chiefs  and  notables,  and  to  Sultan  Ibrahim ;  and 
all  of  them  bear  on  the  same  subject  of  opeaing  th* 
roads  and  securing  them  for  the  safety  of  waylarcrs.'* 
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Upon  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  army 
of  Oar  four,  Zebehr  marched  out  with  five 
thousand  men.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
July,  1873,  that  the  armies  met  at  a  place 
twenty-four  hours'  match  north-west  of 
Shekka.  They  fought,  and  Zebehr  was 
beaten,  losing  four  hundred  killed  besides 
wounded.  He  fell  back  towards  Shekka, 
but  within  six  hours  of  the  station  he  was 
overtaken  and  attacked  by  the  enemy's 
cavalrv.  Fighting  continued  from  three 
o'clocK  in  the  afternoon  till  nightfall,  when, 
with  ^reat  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  way  back  to  the  fortified  town.  In 
the  night  Shekka  was  attacked  by  cavalry. 
In  the  morning  the  whole  host  of  the 
enemy  was  drawn  up  before  it.  But  Ze- 
behr's  position  had  improved.  His  troops 
were  refreshed  with  food,  his  numbers 
were  nearly  doubled,  and  he  was  ready 
for  the  fight  The  battle  began  at  twelve 
o'clock.  By  a  Quarter  to  one  victory  had 
already  declared  itself  for  him.  Snakta 
had  fallen.  A  little  later  and  the  rout  of 
the  enemy  was  complete.  They  fled,  leav- 
\n^  the  whole  of  their  artillery  on  the 
field.  Besides  the  twenty-three  guns, 
Zebehr  captured  on  this  occasion  twenty- 
seven  camel  loads  of  ammunition,  two 
thousand  breastplates,  and  three  hundred 
steel  shields,  together  with  a  great  quan- 
tity of  horses,  small  arms,  and  the  larger 
part  of  the  camp  furniture.  The  cannon 
were  of  a  very  curious  kind.  Even  in 
Darfour  they  were  considered  to  be  old* 
fashioned,  having  descended  from  ances- 
tors of  the  sultan,  and  they  bore  date  of 
manufacture  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
years  ago.*  Twenty-one  were  made  of 
pure  copper,  and  two  of  iron.  The  bores 
were  about  three  feet  Ions,  with  a  diame- 
ter of  six  inches  in  the  larger  guns,  and 
four  in  the  smaller.  The  heavy  guns 
were  mounted  upon  wooden  wheels,  and 
the  lighter  were  carried  upon  camels.  All 
were  oreech-loaders,  having  an  opening  on 
one  side,  which  the  pasha  illustrated  by 
holding  his  snuff-box  on  one  side  and 
opening  the  cover  downwards.  The  bul- 
lets used  were  solid  round  shot  of  copper. 
The  small  arms  of  the  Darfour  troops 
were  old  Turkish  flint-locks,  and  the  pow- 
der made  in  Darfour  was  very  bad.  The 
three  hundred  steel  shields  had  been 
newlv  made  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
Zebelir's  bullets,  but  though  they  were 
perfectly  efiicacious  against  the  bullets 
thrown  by  the  flint-locks  of  the  Darfour 

*  This  takes  OS  back  to  within  sixty  years  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Sal  ado,  in  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  gun- 
powder is  first  mentioned  aft  being  ased  in  Europe. 


army,  they  were  easily  penetrable  by  the 
French  rifles,  with  which  Zebehr's  men 
were  armed.  Besides  the  better  guns, 
Zebehr  had  good  powder  from  Cairo,  and 
he  had  on  his  side  another  terrible  arm 
more  dreaded  by  the  men  of  Darfour  than 
any  rifles  —  the  teeth  of  his  soldiers.  All 
who  fell  in  battle  were  eaten. 

The  gain  of  this  first  victory  was  enor- 
mous, both  in  prestige  and  material.  The 
pasha  supplied  his  army  from  the  enemy^s 
stores,  and  mounted  his  cavalry  upon  their 
horses.  When  a  second  army  was  sent 
against  him,  under  the  command  of  a  chief 
named  Abouna,  he  was  able  to  advance 
with  confidence  to  meet  it  at'  Kalaka.  A 
battle  began  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  after  hard  fighting,  Zebehr  was 
again  victorious.  Abouna  was  killed  and 
seven  of  his  sons  taken  alive,  besides  a 
great  quantity  of  spoil  and  ammunition. 
Zebehr,  however,  fell  back  again  upon 
Shekka,  taking  his  prisoners  with  him. 
Twenty  days  later  he  was  attacked  by  a 
third  army,  commanded  by  a  chief  called 
Noor,  who  was  defeated  and  fled.  After 
this  third  battle,  the  Bedouins  who  had 
given  their  allegiance  to  the  sultan  of 
Darfour,  left  him  and  transferred  their 
services  to'Zebehr,  thereby  increasing  his 
cavalry  considerably.  At  this  time  also 
the  government  at  Khartoum  sent  him  a 
troop  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers. 
These  soldiers  were  frightened  by  the 
enormous  numbers  of  the  Darfour  armies, 
and  reports  reached  Zebehr  that  they 
meant  to  desert.  He  sent  for  them  and 
asked  them,  saying :  *'  I  am  not  dead  yet. 
Why  are  you  going  to  the  sultan  ?  "  They 
denied  it,  and  by  degrees  the  greater 
number  learned  to  have  confidence  in  his 
success.  Sixty-one  of  them,  however,  did 
desert. 

His  army  now  numbered  twelve  thou- 
sand infantry  and  ten  thousand  horse,  and 
he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  advance 
upon  Dara.  He  took  that  town  and  for- 
tified it  strongly,  digging  all  round  it  a 
ditch  which  was  twelve  feet  deep  and 
twelve  feet  wide.  Here  he  sustained  a 
siege  which  lasted  for  four  months  and 
thirteen  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  sultan  of  Darfour  came  in  person  with 
fresh  troops,  and  there  was  a  great  battle, 
in  which  Zebehr  was  completely  victo- 
rious, and  Sultan  Hussein  lost  his  life. 
Zebehr  then  sent  embassies  to  Fascher, 
saying:  "Come  and  submit  to  me.  My 
soldiers  are  wild  with  victory.  It  is  bet- 
ter that  I  should  not  advance  to  you ;  send 
out  to  me  and  save  your  city  and  your 
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children,  and  those  yet  unborn."  They 
listened  to  him  and  submitted  themselves, 
and  he  became  master  of  Darfour. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  the  pasha 
paused  and  said:  **Now  all  that  I  had 
done  I  did  by  my  own  energy  and  with 
my  own  resources.  I  never  received  a 
penny  from  the  government,  yet  I  had 
worked  for  the  government,  I  had  risked 
my  life  again  and  again,  1  had  given  my 
brain,  I  had  spent  my  money.  If  an  En- 
glishman, or  any  other  European,  had 
done  for  his  country  what  I  had  done  for 
mine  he  would  have  been  rewarded.  For 
me  the  only  reward  was  that  the  Kovem- 
ment  became*  jealous  of  my  power.  Con- 
queror of  Darfour  and  Shekka,  ruler  of 
Mandugba,  commander-in-chief  of  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  possessed  of 
a  very  large  private  income,  Zebehr  was 
indeed  a  power  to  be  considered.  He 
offered  Darfour,  as  he  had  offered  Shekka, 
to  the  Egyptian  government,  who  accepted 
it,  and  wrote  to  Ismail  Yacoub,  governor 
of  Khartoum,  desiring  him  to  take  over 
the  province.  Ismail  Yacoub  was  in 
Kordofan,  at  a  place  called  Fodja,  where 
he  had  been  waiting  to  see  how  the  war 
went  "Not  giving  any  help,"  said  Ze- 
behr with  a  queer  smile,  "but  waiting  to 
see  whether  I  should  be  killed  or  con- 
quer." He  was  afraid  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  khedive  and  go  down  to  Zebehr, 
because  his  friends  had  persuaded  him 
that  Zebehr  would  be  incensed  that  the 
Egyptian  government  should  make  Dar- 
four subject  to  Khartoum,  and  that  he 
would  vent  his  anger  on  the  person  of  the 
governor.  In  the  mean  time  Zebehr  had 
received  private  information  of  the  feeling 
of  fear  which  his  rapid  conquests  had  ex- 
cited in  Cairo.  He  had  been  told  that 
the  khedive  dreaded  to  see  him  establish 
an  independent  empire  on  the  borders  of 
Egypt.  As  he  did  not  contemplate  this, 
and  did  not  wish,  for  the  sake  of  his  family 
established  near  Khartoum,  to  embroil 
himself  in  any  way  with  the  government, 
he  acquiesced  at  once  in  the  orders  re- 
ceived, sent  for  Ismail  Yacoub,  offering 
hina  a  safe-conduct,  together  with  all  the 
assistance  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  give, 
and  early  in  1875  resigned  the  government 
of  Darfour  into  his  hands. 

Darfour  was  at  this  time  a  country  out 
of  which  a  great  deal  might  have  been 
made.  It  is  natural Iv  rich  —  not  possess- 
ing the  extreme  fertflity  of  Nyam-Nyam, 
which  is  of  all  the  countries  the  pasha 
has  known  by  far  the  richest  —  but  having 
many  resources  which  are  still  in  great 
measure  unused.    It  is  a  magnificent  corn- 


producing  country.  All  sorts  of  European 
corn  are  grown  there  and  yield  fine  crops, 
and  the  pasha  named  besides  these  eleven 
sorts  of  grain  of  which  the  interpreter 
could  only  tell  me  the  Arabic  names. 
Wheat  ears  habitually  reach  a  length  of 
six  and  seven  inches.  Indian  corn  stands 
higher  than  a  man's  head.  Cotton  and 
indigo  are  also  among  the  commonly  cul- 
tivated and  profitable  crops.  I  was  shown 
cotton  sheeting  grown,  spun,  and  woven 
in  Darfour,  of  which,  although  the  manu- 
facture did  not  come  near  the  English  in 
evenness  or  closeness  of  thread,  the  mate* 
rial  appeared  to  be  excellent  Some  por- 
tions of  the  country  are  finely  wooded. 
The  most  striking  among  the  trees  of 
which  the  pasha  made  mention  are  the 
hummel  trees,  spoken  of,  I  believe,  by 
travellers  as  a  kind  of  fig.  They  grow  to 
a  great  size  and  height,  measuring  some- 
times about  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  are  used  by  the  natives  as 
cisterns.  If  properly  done  the  trunk  can 
be  hollowed  without  in  any  way  injuring 
the  tree.  In  the  rainy  season  thev  are 
filled  by  hand,  and  the  aense  foliage  Keeps 
the  water  cool  all  through  the  summer. 
Along  the  caravan  roads  they  are  a  source 
of  riches  to  the  natives,  who  fill  them 
industriously  in  the  season  of  the  rains, 
and  afterwards  sell  the  water  to  the  cara- 
vans. The  asilik  is  another  fine  tree 
with  an  edible  fruit,  which  grows  abun- 
dantly round  Fascher.  The  summut,  of 
whicli  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning,  is 
plentiful.  The  higleege  was  also  named 
amongst  the  big  trees.  There  is  gener- 
ally a  great  deal  of  fine  and  useful  timber 
in  the  wooded  districts.  Other  portions 
of  the  country  appear  to  resemble  Ameri- 
can prairie  land.  The  pasha  described 
them  as  wide  tracts  of  grass  where  the 
cattle  range  in  herds,  which  are  sometimes 
to  be  counted  by  thousands.  The  owners 
of  the  cattle  treat  it  in  very  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  Western  ranchers 
treat  theirs,  taking  no  other  care  of  it  than 
to  count  the  herds  once  a  year.  The  reg- 
ular rains  cause  the  grass  to  grow  without 
cultivation.  The  cattle-owners,  however, 
make  hay  and  store  it  for  winter  consump- 
tion. Horses,  cows,  and  camels,  consti- 
tute the  principal  herds.  In  some  of  the 
pasture  lands  there  is  a  very  considerable 
trade  in  dairy  produce. 

The  soil  of  Darfour  is  rich,  and  the 
water  supply  is  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try very  good,  the  land  being  irrigated  by 
rain  and  not  depending  on  the  overflow  of 
the  rivers.  The  rivers  are  not  knowiu 
and  are  therefore,  of  course,  unmari&ed 
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apoa  European  maps.  When  the  Nile  is 
full  it  is  possible  to  go  from  Kliartoum  to 
Fascher  by  water.  There  is  a  branch  of 
the  Bahr-el-Arab  flowing  north  by  Kalaka, 
which  Zebehr  navigated  when  he  was  lost 
upon  the  rivers  in  1862,  and  by  which 
Fascher  can  be  reached.  There  have 
been  many  explorers  of  the  Soudan,  but 
except  in  so  far  as  they  have  special  sci- 
entific knowledge  which  enables  them,  in 
the  pasha's  words,  to  see  more  than  he 
pould  see,  the  pasha  believes  himself  to 
know  those  countries  better  than  any  for- 
eign traveller.  From  his  childhood  it  has 
been  his  habit  to  observe  interesting 
things,  and  he  has  travelled  not  for  a  year 
or  two  but  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
io  the  Soudan.  To  attempt  to  sum  up  in 
this  place  all  that  he  said  of  it  would  be 
impossible.  Briefly  it  was  this.  There 
are  in  the  Soudan  ivory,  feathers,  hides, 
wax,  gum,  tamarinds,  honey,  dates,  sugar- 
canes,  india-rubber  and  indigo,  cotton, 
corn  and  tobacco,  horses,  camels,  cows, 
and  all  the  wild  animals  that  I  have  named. 
There  are  iron  and  copper,  and  I  believe 
other  minerals.  But  the  case  stands  in 
this  way.  Rich  as  it  is  in  material  the 
Soudan  has  hardly  any  manufactures. 
Except  in  Darfour  it  has  no  factories  for 
the  making  of  clothes,  arms,  or  cutlery, 
none  for  cannon  and  powder,  none  for  rio- 
bons  and  laces  and  ornaments.  Nor  has 
it  any  coinage.  Whether  for  beauty,  for 
use,  or  for  war,  it  possesses  scarcely  any- 
thinp;  which  is  made.  Timber  is  useless 
untilit  is  cut  Ivory  is  no  good  unless  it 
comes  to  market.  Now,  if  the  roads  were 
open  and  safe,  the  goods  in  which  the 
Soudan  is  rich  would  come  to  Europe, 
European  manufactures  would  go  into  the 
Soudan,  and  all  alike  would  oe  richer. 
More  than  this,  if  the  roads  were  open 
men  of  science  would  travel  along  them, 
and  knowledge,  which  the  natives  want 
more  than  anything  else  in  those  lands, 
would  go  down  to  them.  There  are  many 
useful  things  in  the  Soudan  of  which  no 
one  knows  the  existence.  I  believe  it,  for 
instance,  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  but  I  have 
not  sufficient  knowledge  myself  on  that 
subject  to  pronolince  with  certainty.  If 
the  roads  were  open  manufacturers  also 
would  soon  settle  themselves  near  to  their 
bases  of  supply.  Little  by  little  the  coun- 
try would  be  added  to  the  civilized  world. 
But  for  any  one  man  to  achieve  this  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  supported 
from  outside.  Had  I  been  the  subject  of 
an  energetic  government,  and  able  and 
willing  to  do  all  that  I  did  by  myself,  the 
government  would  have   supported  me, 


and  I  should  have  enriched  it  But  the 
Turkish  government,  even  for  its  own  ad- 
vantage, will  not  take  trouble.  As  for  me, 
I  took  great  trouble ;  I  worked  hard  and 
long.  All  that  I  did  is  wasted  now,  but  if 
circumstances  had  gone  otherwise,  if,  in- 
stead of  living  at  Cairo  for  ten  years,  I 
had  been  in  Darfour  for  ten  years,  it 
would  now  be  a  peaceful  country  with 
roads  open  in  all  directions,  and  its  riches 
would  be  passing  out  in  caravans  to  ex- 
change with  the  goods  of  Europe. 

'*  On  the  whole,  therefore,  you  think  it 
is  a  country  which  would  pay  for  good 
government  ?  " 

''Dear  lady,  any  garden  with  a  good 
gardener  will  bring  &rth  fruit  But  the 
gardener  must  watch  it  He  must  know 
what  is  s;ood  for  rose-trees  and  what  good 
for  apples.  He  must  give  water  where 
water  is  needed.  He  must  know  when  to 
dig  and  when  to  prune.  He  must  let  the 
green  fruit  have  sun,  and  gather  his  har- 
vests when  they  are  ripe.  If  these  things 
had  been  done  in  Darfour,  the  country 
would  have  been  prosperous,  and  this  a 
good  governor  would  do.  Those  who  say 
that  Darfour  is  barren  speak  as  foreign- 
ers. It  is  badly  governed,  and  nothing 
prospers ;  but  it  is  a  rich  country,  and  the 
people  are  faithful,  simple,  and  good.  If 
they  have  a  good  chief,  they  worship  him 
like  God,  and  do  all  that  he  tells  them. 
If  they  have  had  a  bad  chief,  they  are  ter- 
rified and  they  run  away.  For  Kindness 
they  will  do  anything,  but  they  can  only 
be  governed  by  Kindness." 

At  the  time  of  Zebehr*s  conquest,  Dar- 
four, although  in  many  respects  barbaric, 
was  not  a  new  countiy  like  the  provinces 
of  the  White  Nile.  It  was  an  old-estab- 
lished empire.  Its  cities  had  their  tra- 
ditions. Manufactures  and  trade  were 
established.  Government,  imperfect  as  it 
was,  had  a  definite  organization..  For 
administrative  purposes  the  country  was 
divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  had 
its  governor,  or  basha,  who  held  office  by 
the  will  of  the  sultan.  Each  district  fur- 
nished tribute  and  soldiers  to  the  empire. 
The  manner  in  which  the  tribute  was  col- 
lected depended  upon  the  individual  basha. 
Usually  the  poor  gave  nothing,  while  the 
rich  contributed  according  to  their  riches. 
There  was  an  irregularity  in  the  whole 
method  of  procedure  which,  in  the  hands 
of  a  cruel  governor,  left  opening  for  hide- 
ous injustice,  but,  administered  by  a  just 
man,  suited  well  enough  with  the  irregu- 
lar, half-comprehending  wildness  of  the 
people.  Out  of  the  tribute  the  basha  was 
allowed  to  keep  a  certain  proportion  for 
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the  purpose  of  maiataming  a  military  con- 
tingent. He  did  not  give  nis  soldiers  any 
pay,  but  he  c^ave  arms  and  a  horse  and 
certain  privileges  to  individuds  chosen 
for  military  service.  They  were  free  in 
time  of  peace  to  do  as  they  pleased,  but 
in  return  for  these  advantages  they  were 
bound  to  follow  him  in  war  when  called 
upon.  Once  a  year  the  soldiers  of  each 
district  were  called  out  and  inspected  b^ 
the  sultan.  If  he  was  pleased  with  their 
number  and  condition,  the  governor  of 
the  district  was  praised  and  rewarded ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  displeased,  the 
basha  was  correspondingly  censured  or, 
it  might  be,  removed.  The  internal  gov- 
ernment of  the  district  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  the  personal  character  of 
the  basha.  So  long  as  the  tribute  was 
paid  and  the  military  contingent  satisfac- 
tory, the  sultan  asked  few  questions.  The 
readiest  means  of  escape  from  an  oppress- 
ive governor  was  for  the  people  to  load 
their  goods  upon  camels  and  flee  into  the 
desert.  In  a  country  where  wide  tracts 
existed  of  rich  and  unclaimed  land  this 
was  easy  to  do,  and  under  bad  governors 
whole  villages  migrated,  thus  depriving 
the  district  of  their  labor  and  their  tribute. 
In  the  most  literal  manner  the  rule  of  the 
unjust  impoverished  the  land,  and  was  to 
a  certain  extent  checked  by  its  own  con- 
sequences. Round  Darfour  there  were 
wild  tribes  who  made  constant  raids  upon 
the  sultanas  dominions,  and  the  prisoners 
taken  in  these  border  wars  were  enslaved. 
Otherwise  there  was  not  much  slave-hunt- 
ing in  Darfour  itself.  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Shekka,  along  the  caravan 
roads,  that  slave-hunting  was  unendura- 
ble. At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Zebehr 
bad  no  desire  but  to  put  down  slave-hunt- 
ing, in  order  to  clear  the  roads.  In  the 
eight  letters  which  passed  between  him 
and  the  sultan  this  is  clearly  set  forth  as 
the  cause  of  the  war.  But  when  at  the 
end  of  the  two  campaigns  he  found  him- 
self master  of  Dartour,  his  views  began 
to  enlarge ;  he  entertained  schemes  for 
the  g[overnment  of  that  great  province, 
and  interested  himself  in  the  people. 
While  the  negotiations  between  him  and 
the  Egyptian  government  on  the  subject 
of  its  transfer  were  taking  place,  he  took 
one  or  two  steps  which  appeared  to  him 
necessary  in  organization,  and  applied 
himself  to  a  study  of  existing  conditions, 
entering  into  relations  with  the  great  men 
of  the  country,  and  gathering  information 
from  them.  He  did  not  forget  his  favor- 
ite policy  of  opening  the  roads,  but  re- 
ceived  deputations   naving   that  object 


from  the  kingdoms  lying  to  the  west  and 
north  of  DarK>ur. 

Ismail  Yacoub,  for  whom  the  way  was 
thus  prepared,  was  briefly  described  by 
the  pasha  in  a  term  which  the  interpreter 
translated  as  a  "  rubbish  man."  He  came 
into  Darfour  knowing  nothing  of  the 
country  which  he  had  undertaken  to  gov- 
ern, and  having  no  thought  but  to  get  rich. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  seize  some  of 
the  leading  men  and  even  women  of  high 
family,  and  to  send  them  down  in  irons  to 
Cairo.  Some  died  on  the  way,  others  are 
to  this  day  in  prison  there.  "That,"  the 
pasha  commented,  "is  not  the  way  to 
govern.  He  ought  to  have  had  every  one 
of  those  men  for  nis  friends."  He  brought 
with  him  a  staff  of  seventy  clerks,  and 
proceeded  to  levy  a  poll  tax  of  forty  pias- 
tres upon  a  people  who  had  never  been 
individually  taxed  before.  The  poll  tax 
was  to  become  due  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
so  that  a  man  having  several  sons  at  home 
had  to  pay  for  them  and  for  himself  too. 
The  very  poor  hitherto  had  paid  nothing. 
Farmers  and  others  had  made  their  con- 
tributions to  the  government  in  grain  or 
in  any  goods  that  they  happened  to  pos- 
sess. The  notion  of  a  poll  tax  of  two  dol- 
lars a  head,  which,  in  the  case  of  large 
families,  mounted  up  to  such  a  sum  in  the 
year  as  they  seldom  saw,  filled  them  with 
dismay.  Although  the  country  is  rich  the 
larger  number  of  individuals  are  excess- 
ively poor.  They  have  food  but  no  coin* 
and  could  not  pay  if  they  would.  To  be 
called  upon  to  do  so  simply  terrified  them 
and  drove  them  from  their  homes.*  Dep- 
utations came  to  Zebehr  imploring  him  to 
intercede,  and  he  remonstrated  with  Is- 
mail Yacoub. 

"  This  is  not  government,"  he  said,  •*  it 
is  spoliation.  What  you  are  doing  will 
ruin  the  country,  and  sooner  or  later  it 
will  rise  against  you." 

Ismail  at  first  resented  the  interference, 
and  signified  to  Zebehr  that  it  was  no 
business  of  his.  Afterwards  he  sent  for 
him,  and  asked  his  advice,  saying  in 
mockery :  "  What  do  vou  suppose  I  am 
going  to  do?  Shall  I  leave  Uiis  people 
untaxed  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  say  that  ]roa  should  leave 
them  untaxed,"  zebehr  replied,  "but  that 
this  tax  you  have  put  upon  them  is  too 
heavy  for  a  first  year.    Hear  me !    In  the 


*  If  a  tmx  of  two  dollars  thoaJd  Mem  uiuin  as  a  cti  ^ 
of  insarrectioo,  let  the  reader  reroember  the  Iriab  titht 
riots,  when  ia  one  parish  in  Carlow  npwards  ol 
hundred  of  the  defanlters  were  rated  at  odIt  a  futhii 
a  year,  and  in  some  cases  the  tithe  fell  to  the 
of  a  iajrthing. 
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first  year  let  the  tax  for  the  poor  be  two 
and  a  half  piastres,  and  the  tax  for  the 
moderately  rich  five  piastres,  and  the  tax 
for  rich  men  be  ten  piastres.  This  shall 
be  as  a  trial  for  them  and  for  you.*' 

Ismail  replied:  "No,  I  see  very  well 
that  the  country  is  rich ;  and  the  tax  that 
you  propose  is  too  small." 

2^behr  said:  '*You  think  so,  but  you 
are  mistaken.  You  have  to  remember 
that  in  many  districts  where  you  see  crops 
the  people  have  fled  away  on  account  of 
the  war.  All  is  unsettled ;  and  what  you 
have  to  do  is  to  encourage  the  people  and 
to  draw  them  back,  in  order  that  the  coun- 
trv  may  be  at  peace  and  prosper  as^ain. 
Their  own  government  has  been  very  oad. 
It  will  be  easy  to  teach  them  to  have  con- 
fidence in  you.  Put  li^ht  taxes  upon 
them,  they  will  come  back,  they  will  work 
and  grow  rich,  they  will  be  pleased,  and 
think  your  government  good.  Good  gov- 
ernment taxes  the  rich  and  not  the  poor. 
It  makes  people  prosperous  before  it 
taxes  them  heavily.^' 

Ismail  Yacoub  would  not  listen  to  rea* 
son.  His  house  at  home  was  empty,  and 
he  wanted  to  fill  it  He  was  not  a  gov- 
ernor, for  he  had  no  thought  of  those  he 
governed,  and  no  83rmpathy  with  their 
wants.  He  did  not  wish  patiently  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil,  but  to  sweep  off  the  crops 
and  go.  What  he  did  was  like  reaping 
grreen  com.  He  ruined  the  country  in 
order  to  enrich  himself  a  little.  So  it  has 
ever  been  with  the  governors  of  the  Sou- 
dan. That  district  well  governed  might 
be  in  time  the  treasury  of  Egypt,  but  no 
one  knows  how  it  is  despoiled.  You  have 
to  understand  that  difficulty  of  transport 
makes  Khartoum  as  far,  perhaps  farther, 
from  Cairo  than  India  is  from  London. 
Everything  is  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ors, and  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be 
good  men.  But  instead  of  this,  every 
governor  goes  down  poor  and  comes  baclc 
rich.  To  change  is  no  use,  for  it  only 
sends  a  hunery  man  in  the  place  of  one 
half  satisfied.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Turkish  TOvemment  cannot  keep  the 
Soudan.  Still  do  not  think  that  the  Turk- 
ish rule  has  been  altogether  bad  for  these 
barbarous  peoples.  There  has  been  some 
good  and  some  bad  in  it.  When  the 
Turks  conquered  the  country  it  was  very 
wild.  There  were  no  roads,  it  was  im- 
possible that  merchants  should  travel. 
The  good  done  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment nas  been  to  open  the  roads.  The 
evil  has  been  that  greedy  officials  have 
cheated  and  oppressed  the  natives.  But 
the  roads  remain,  and  the  habit  of  trade 


remains,  and  some  day  a  better  race  may 
go  down  and  teach  civilization  without 
oppression. 

**  When  you  yourself  undertook  to  pay 
a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, from  what  source  did  you  propose 
to  draw  it  ?  " 

*^  Not  from  the  taxes  of  the  poor !  I 
was  a  working  merchant,  as  every  gov- 
ernor of  a  semi-civilized  State  must  be  if 
he  wants  to  have  a  revenue  without  op- 
pression. I  have  told  you  of  my  income. 
I  had  of  course  a  number  of  clerks  who 
kept  my  books,  and  if  I  were  at  home  I 
could  tell  you  exactly  what  profits  came 
from  each  branch  of  trade.  I  cannot 
carry  the  details  in  my  memory;  but 
roughly,  as  well  as  I  remember,  my  last 
accounts  showed  a  net  profit  of  /i  2,000  a 
month.  It  was  from  this  that  I  should 
have  paid  my  tribute,  and  it  would  have 
been  well  worth  my  while  to  have  given 
;^i 5,000  a  year  in  order  to  have  the  sup- 
port and  sympathy  of  the  government. 
As  you  know,  I  never  paid  the  tribute ;  for 
the  conquest  of  Darfour,  following  in  the 
same  year  in  which  the  agreement  was 
signed,  altered  all  arrangements." 

'*But  you  do  not  disapprove  of  the 
principle  of  taxing  a  people  in  order  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  government  ?  '* 

"  On  the  contrary !  On  the  contrary  I 
So  long  as  the  people  eet  full  value  from 
the  government  for  what  they  pay  it  is 
just  and  right  that  they  shoula  be  taxed. 
But  in  barbarous  countries  the  tax  must 
be  very  small,  and  the  governor  cannot 
expect  to  draw  a  lar^e  income  from  it. 
In  the  countries  of  which  we  were  speak- 
ing, a  small  tax  is  desirable  for  two  rea- 
sons. One  reason  is  to  give  an  excuse  for 
counting  the  population,  and  the  second 
is  to  accustom  the  people  to  the  idea  of 
government  as  a  valuable  thing  —  a  thing 
which  it  is  worth  their  while  to  pay  for, 
and  which  must  be  supported  by  them. 
Unless  there  is  an  idea  of  mutual  duty 
between  the  governed  and  the  government 
political  order  is  not  possible.  But  for 
both  these  reasons  it  was  essential  that 
the  tax  should  be  scarcely  more  than  nom- 
inal. As  regards  the  counting  of  the 
people,  a  heavv  tax  simply  frightened 
them  away.  I  nave  told  you  how  it  was 
their  habit  to  fl^  from  their  own  bad 
governors  into  thd  desert,  and  far  from 
enabling  the  governor  to  count  them,  the 
tax  evidently  caused  them  to  be  hidden 
from  him,  thus  defeating  its  own  end. 
Again,  with  regard  to  teaching  them  the 
benefits  of  settled  government,  a  large  tax 
was  in  excess  of  any  benefits  that  they 
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could  realize.  It  seemed  to  them  that  they 
gave  more  than  they  received,  and  instead 
of  a  beneficial  interchanfi;c  of  profit,  gov- 
ernment appeared  in  the  Tight  of  an  organ- 
ized system  of  robbery." 

This  and  much  more  Zebehr  laid  before 
Ismail  Yacoub.  The  only  result  was  that 
Ismail  Yacoub  sent  complaints  to  Cairo 
that  Zebehr  was  thwarting  him  and  frus- 
trating his  plans,  giving  up  the  province 
to  him  nominally,  but  not  allowing  him  to 
have  his  own  way.  The  khedive  tele- 
graphed to  Zebehr  to  forbid  any  interfer- 
ence on  his  part  with  the  schemes  of 
Ismail  Yacoub,  and  then  Zebehr  felt  that 
the  only  hope  of  saving  Darfour  lay  in  a 
personal  inter\Mew  with  the  khedive.  Any 
report  that  he  might  write  ran  risk  of 
suppression,  or  what  was  worse,  of  falsi- 
fication. He  thought  that  if  he  saw  the 
khedive  face  to  face,  and  reported  to  him 
personally  of  the  state  of  things  in  Dar- 
four, some  good  might  be  achieved.  He 
therefore  telegraphed  that  he  wished  to  go 
down  and  see  the  khedive  at  Cairo.  The 
khedive  answered  with  a  very  cordial  in- 
vitation to  him  to  come,  and  he  went  down 
in  state.  Before  starting  he  disbanded 
the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and  put  the 
remaining  six  thousand  under  the  nomi- 
nal command  of  his  son  Suleiman,  a  lad 
of  fifteen.* 

He  was  already  on  the  way  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  deputation  from  the  king 
of  Borku,  who  offered  himself  as  a  tribu- 
tZTy\  and  proposed  to  open  his  roads. 
The  letter  of  this  king  was  also  among 
the  papers  that  were  taken  at  the  time  of 
Zebehr*s  imprisonment  by  the  English. 
His  deputation  brought  with  it  two  horses 
as  a  present  to  Zebehr.  Zebehr  sent  back 
four  horses  fully  caparisoned,  and  said, 
**If  your  king  is  in  earnest  let  him  send 
and  meet  me  at  Cairo,  where  we  will  dis- 
cuss these  things  before  the  khedive,  and 
enter  into  a  treaty." 

The  king  of  Tagali  also  came  and  of- 
fered himself,  saying,  '*  We  have  heard  a 
good  report  of  ^'ou,  and  if  you  will  have 
us  we  will  submit  ourselves  to  you."  Ta- 
gali is  a  mountainous  district  in  Kordofan, 
about  three  days*  journey  south  of  £1 
Obeid,  and  it  is  a  very  wild  place,  which 
up  to  that  time  had  preserved  its  indepen- 
dence, refusing  to  submit  to  the  rulers  of 
either  Darfour  or  Kordofan.  To  the  king 
of  Tagali,  Zebehr  also  answered  that  these 
matters  would  be  arranged  before  the 
khedive,  and  he  pursued  his  way.    These 

*  Gordon  speaks  of  this  lad  as  being  two-and-twenty 
years  cf  age  at  the  time  of  ht«  death.  His  real  age  was 
•izteen. 
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and  many  other  similar  negotiations  came 
to  nothing  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  his  principal  hope. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  commonly 
related  incident  of  the  council  under  the 
tree  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place. 
**  There  is  a  large  tree,"  wrote  Colonel 
Gordon,  "  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road 
from  Obeid  to  Shaka  about  two  miles  from 
Shaka.  Under  this  tree  Zebehr  assembled 
his  officers  and  swore  them  to  obey  him. 
If  he  sent  word  to  them  to  attend  to  the 
arrangements  made  under  the  tree  they 
were  to  revolt."  I  read  this  passage  from 
Birkbeck  Hill's  "Gordon  in  Central  Af- 
rica "  to  the  pasha.  He  smiled  and  shook 
his  head.  "  Another  of  Idris  Abtar's,"  he 
said ;  **  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 
It  is  not  only  untrue.  If  you  think  of  it 
you  will  see  that  it  is  so  unlikely  as  to  be 
impossible.  At  the  time  at  which  it  is 
supposed  to  have  happened  I  was  strong 
and  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army. 
Every  one  knows  that  I  am  no  coward. 
If  I  had  contemplated  a  revolt  against  the 
government  I  should  not  have  ^en  sudi 
a  fool  as  to  hand  over  the  province  to 
Ismail  Yacoub,  to  leave  my  army  in  the 
hands  of  a  child,  and  to  go  and  put  myself 
voluntarily  into  the  khedive *s  power  at 
Cairo.  Also  you  must  know  that  these 
are  all  old  stories  examined  during  three 
vears  by  the  khedive  Ismail  and  proved  to 
nave  no  foundation.  It  is  absurd  after 
so  searching  an  investigation  to  ask  me 
now  to  deny  them.  If  there  bad  been 
foundation  for  them,  do  you  suppose  that 
I  should  be  alive  to  give  you  this  contra* 
diction  ?    Assuredly  not." 

The  action  of  Idris  Abtar  and  his  rela- 
tion to  Gordon,  which  involved  to  some 
considerable  extent  also  the  pasha's  rela- 
tion to  Gordon,  belong  properly  to  a  later 
portion  of  Zebehr's  life,  but  as  I  do  not 
propose  to  carry  this  narrative  further 
than  bis  arrival  at  Cairo  in  1875,  I  repeat 
here  some  portion  of  what  he  told  me  with 
regard  to  it.  Zebehr  was  at  Cairo  when 
Gordon  went  for  the  second  time  into  the 
Soudan.  They  met  just  before  Gordon 
started  for  Khartoum,  and  they  talked 
over  the  affairs  of  the  province.  Gordon 
asked  Zebehr  to  eive  him  such  help  as  be 
could,  and  Zebehr  promised  to  do  so. 
**  You  are  European  and  I  am  Arabic,"  be 
said,  '*  but  we  can  be  friends.  I  have  a 
son  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  is 
yours.  I  give  him  to  you,  and  I  will  write 
to  him  to  obey  you  in  everything."  He 
wrote  accordingly  to  Suleiman,  telling  hioi 
to  honor  Gordon  and  to  follow  his  instnic< 
tions.    When  Gordon  got  down  into  the 
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Soudan  he  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  natives,  many  of  whom  were  jealous  of 
Zebehr,  and  he  was  told  that  Suleiman 
was  preparing  to  make  war.    Suleiman 
was  at  Shekka  with  six  thousand  soldiers. 
He  held  them  at  Gordon*s  disposal ;  but 
Gordon  was  told  that  they  were  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  against  him.     He  did 
not  at  first  believe  it,  but  he  was  per- 
suaded by  the  people  about  him.    He  then 
desired  Suleiman  to  meet  him  at  Dara, 
which  Suleiman  did.    After  compliments, 
Gordon  said  straight  out  to  Suleiman,  **  I 
hear  you  are  going  to  make  war  against 
me."    Suleiman  replied  that  it  was  not  so, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  obey  him  and  to 
honor  him  in  all  things.    Gordon  told  him 
of  the  interview  he  had  had  in  Cairo  with 
Zebehr,  and  called  upon  him,  if  he  was 
loyal  as  he  professed  to  be,  to  ;;ive  up  his 
troops.    Suleiman  agreed  to  do  so,  and  at 
the  appointed  time,  when  the  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  parade,  he  sounded  his  bugle 
and  declared  that  he  gave  them  into  the 
bands  of  the  governor,  and  that  they  were 
no  longer  his  troops  but  Gordon's  troops. 
Gordon  distributed  the  soldiers  through 
the  provinces,  and  afterwards  went  to  stay 
in  Suleiman's  house  at  Shekka.    He  gave 
Suleiman  a  medal,  made  him  a  colonel, 
and  reported  what  he  had  done  to  Cairo. 
He  also   made  him  a  present  of  arms. 
**Now  all   this  shows,"  the  pasha  said, 
'*that  my  son,  so  far,  did  his  duty  as  I 
told  him  to  do,  and  Gordon  was  pleased 
with  him."*    The  mischief  arose  upon 
his  return  to  Mandugba. 

When  the  troops  had  been  disbanded  at 
Shekka,  Suleiman  went  to  Mandugba  and 
made  the  discovery  of  the  bad  conduct  of 
Idris  Abtar,  who  had  now  ruled  there  for 
three  years.  He  had  proved  himself 
thoroughly  dishonest.  Zebehr's  business 
was  ruined,  his  laws  were  set  aside,  the 
country  had  been  hunted  over  for  slaves ; 
there  was  riot  and  anarchy  in  Mandugba, 
and  Idris  Abtar  himself  was  not  even  liv- 
ing there ;  he  was  at  Dagu.  Suleiman 
reproached  him  bitterly,  saying,  "You 
were  put  here  as  steward  for  my  father, 
but  him  you  have  robbed,  and  you  have 
wronged  his  people.  Now  I  will  make 
justice  between  you." 

Upon  this  Idns  was  frightened  and  es- 
caped to  Khartoum,  where,  by  means  of 
bribery,  he  succeeded  in  laying  the  story 
in  his  own  colors  before  Gordon.  He 
declared  that  Suleiman  was  preparing  to 
make    war    upon   Gordon.     Gordon    in- 

*  The  account  given  by  Gordon  at  the  time,  allhoagh 
it  differs  very  moch  in  gpirit,  corrobonites  this  narra- 
tive in  the  main  facti. 


quired  into  the  matter,  but  clever  as  Gor- 
don was,  just  and  wise,  too,  as  he  was,  he 
labored  under  one  great  disadvantage  in 
those  countries.  He  did  not  speak  Arabic 
well  enough.  The  interpreters  were  in 
Idris  Abtar's  pay.  Therefore,  all  the 
stories  which  came  to  Gordon's  ears  were 
modified  to  fit  with  what  Idris  Abtar  said. 
Gordon  did  his  best.  He  endeavored  to 
collect  natives  of  ability  around  him,  but 
they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  honest 
dealing  with  the  government.  Idris  Abtar 
was  very  rich,  and  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  were  not  above  accepting  bribes. 
When  Gordon  took  council  with  them 
they  assured  him  that  Idris  Abtar  spoke 
the  truth,  and  that  Suleiman  was  making 
ready  to  fight  against  the  government. 
"  Now  all  the  time  they  understood  quite 
well,"  the  pasha  said,  **  what  I  want  you 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  to  Suleiman,  Idris 
Abtar  was  simply  his  father's  servant,  ap- 
pointed by  his  father  and  not  dependent 
on  the  government  Suleiman  was  too 
young  to  be  wise  in  his  conduct  at  this 
time.  Having  so  lately  assured  Gordon 
of  his  faith  he  ought  to  have  known,  upon 
finding  disorder  and  trouble  in  Mandugba, 
that  it  was  not  for  him  to  try  to  settle  it 
alone.  He  ought  to  have  laid  the  whole 
matter  before  Gordon,  saying,  *  Advise  me 
now  what  to  do.'  If  he  had  had  the  sense 
to  ask  him,  Gordon  would  have  helped 
him  to  put  Idris  Abtar  down  and  all  would 
have  been  well.  He  had  twelve  uncles 
with  him  for  councillors.  If  they  had 
been  wise  they  would  have  sent  him  to 
Gordon,  but  between  them  they  had  no 
sense,  and  Suleiman  acted  like  a  child  not 
knowing  the  difficulties  of  life." 

Gordon's  councillors  at  Khartoum  ad- 
vised that  Idris  Abtar  should  be  made 
governor  of  the  White  Nile.  Two  thou- 
sand soldiers  were  given  to  him,  and  he 
went  down  to  fight  against  the  boy.  Su« 
lei  man,  hearing  of  it,  wrote  to  Gordon, 
saying:  "This  man  is  a  badly  behaved 
servant  of  my  father's.  He  lies ;  he  is 
daneerous  and  depraved.  I  blamed  him 
for  his  conduct  and  he  fied  to  you.  Now 
you  put  my  servant  over  me.  I  cannot 
for  the  shame  of  it  submit  to  him.  Send, 
if  you  please,  any  man  except  this  one. 
Let  him  be  Turkish  or  European  and  I 
will  submit ;  but  I  cannot  to  my  servant." 
Before  any  answer  could  come  Idris  at- 
tacked. Suleiman  fought  and  was  victo- 
rious. Many  were  killed ;  Idris  himself 
ran  away,  and  returned  by  water  to  Khar- 
toum, where  he  laid  his  complaint  and 
report  before  Gordon.  The  pasha  re- 
peated   these  circumstances  twice  over 
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in  careful  detail,  saying  to  me :  *'  I  want 
YOU  to  understand  this,  that  you  may 
know  the  cause  of  my  son's  death  was  a 
servant's  treachery." 

Upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  defeat 
of  Idris,  Gordon  was  angry,  and  Gessi  was 
sent  to  reduce  Suleiman  to  submission. 
At  the  same  time  Gordon  wrote  to  Zebehr, 
calling  upon  him  to  fulfil  his  promise  of 
helping  nim  with  his  influence,  and  Ze- 
behr  telegraphed  to  his  son :  **  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  fight ;  submit  to  Gessi."  This 
telegram  could  of  course  be  sent  only  to 
Khartoum  for  Gordon  to  forward.  Gor- 
don received  it  and  sent  it  on,  but  fighting 
had  already  began.  Suleiman  held  the 
place  against  Gessi  altogether  for  five 
months.  "He  was  only  sixteen,"  his  fa- 
ther said,  with  a  sort  of  pathetic  pride, 
"  and  he  kept  all  those  troops  with  a  £u* 
ropean  leacier  at  bay."  When  Zebehr's 
telegram  arrived,  as  Zebehr  afterwards 
heard,  the  boy*s  uncles  strongly  advised 
him  to  submit,  but  his  blood  was  up;  he 
was  proud,  child-like,  of  his  first  victo- 
ries, and  he  said,  "  No,  if  we  submit  now 
we  shall  be  all  killed."  He  determined, 
however,  to  send  messengers  to  Gordon, 
who  was  at  Shekka,*  beeging  him  once 
more  to  send  some  one  else  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  place,  and  offering  in  that 
case  immediate  submission.  Nine  men 
went  to  Gordon  and  begged  him  to  ap- 
point a  governor.  Gessi,  hearing  of  it, 
sent  a  message  himself  to  Gordon,  that 
these  men  were  only  spies.  Gordon  natu- 
rally believed  his  own  lieutenant,  and  the 
men  were  taken  and  executed  as  spies. 
News  of  this  came  to  Suleiman.  His 
uncles  a^ain  ureed  him  to  lay  down  his 
arms.  He  would  not,  but  he  sent  a  second 
embassy  to  Gordon.  The  second  embassy 
met  with  the  fate  of  the  first.  Gessi  in 
the  mean  time  had  obtained  several  victo- 
ries. The  uncles  perpetually  urged  Sulei- 
man to  lay  down  his  arms.  Suleiman  was 
finally  beaten  and  surprised  at  Dara. 
Then  he  vielded.  Gessi  was  sent  for.  He 
promised  that  Suleiman  and  his  relations 
should  go  free.  Suleiman's  soldiers  were 
given  up,  and  peace  was  sworn.  The 
prisoners  lived  with  Gessi  on  friendly 
terms  for  five  days,  eating  at  the  same 
table.  On  the  fiftn  day  they  were  to  sepa- 
rate. Suleiman  and  his  uncles  were  called 
together  under  a  tree.  Gessi  spoke  with 
them  very  kindly,  saying,  '*  Now  consult 
together,  and  let  me  know  what  things  you 
require  for  your  journey."  His  soldiers 
were  all  round  the  tree.    He  walked  away, 

*  In  GordonPt  letter  this  embaesy  it  mentioned. 
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and  in  five  minutes  the  twelve  uncles  and 
the  boy  were  dead — shot  by  his  orders.* 

Now,  Gessi,  the  pasha  said,  was  a  poor 
man,  and  he  did  not  know  the  honor  of 
kings.  It  is  not  thus  that  great  men  act, 
nor  that  such  a  government  as  the  English 
would  wish  to  act  Think  of  those  wars 
with  which  you  may  be  acquainted. 
When  the  French  and  the  Prussians 
fought  together,  the  Prussians  gave  back 
their  prisoners  with  honor.  After  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  the  Russians  gave 
back  their  prisoners.  When  the  French 
fought  in  Africa  they  kept  their  word  to 
Abd-el-Kader.  I  myself,  when  I  took 
Moto,  though  he  had  killed  my  cousin,  did 
not  use  him  thus.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
Gordon  ordered  my  son%  death  by  treach- 
ery. Afterwards  Gessi  eathereci  riches, 
and  went  to  Suez.  But  there  he  died,  and 
God  now  IS  his  judge. 

Gordon  heard  that  I  was  angry  because 
of  my  son's  death,  and  on  bis  way  up  to 
Khartoum  the  third  time  we  saw  each 
other  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Evelyn  Bar* 
ing,  Nubar  Pasha,  and  the  interpreters. 
Gordon  said,  "  You  wrote  to  your  son  to 
fight."  I  said, «'  No ;  it  is  not  true.  If  I 
had,  then  it  had  been  I  who  killed  my  son. 
But  I  did  not."  Gordon  said,  «*I  bear 
you  are  very  angry."  Then  everything 
was  explained  between  us,  and  all  was 
made  clear.  Those  who  were  present  can 
tell  you  of  it  as  well  as  I.  The  interposi- 
tion of  bad  men,  Idris  Abtar*s  wild  stories 
about  me,  the  reports  of  my  double  deal- 
ing, everything  was  explained.  Gordon 
said,  "I  am  very  sorry  for  your  son^s 
death."  I  said,  '*  I  gave  you  my  son,  and 
when  I  gave  him  to  you  I  gave  you  rights 
of  life  and  death ;  but  I  do  not  hold  yon 
personally  responsible  for  his  death.  I 
know  that  it  was  English  policy  and  Gessi, 
not  you,  who  killed  my  son."  We  shook 
hands  and  were  friends.  On  my  sid^I 
freed  Gordon  of  the  guilt  of  my  son's 
death,  and  on  his  side  Gordon  acknowU 
edged  that  I  had  not  acted  treacheroudy. 
I  referred  him  to  the  great  people  of 
Khartoum,  who  knew  me  and  my  family, 
and  afterwards  when  he  went  up  ne  found 
what  I  had  said  to  be  true.  All  was  wiped 
out  between  us.  Though  he  was  against 
me,  I  know  Gordon  to  be  a  great  and 


*  I  am,  of  conrset  eeqiuunted  tritb  the  offcial  ec» 
count  of  this  transaction.  I  give  ZebehHs  accoont  ae 
he  Kave  IL  It  it  to  be  remembered  that  it  reached 
him  by  report,  and  it  as-likely  to  be  inaccurate  a«  oai». 
But  it  represeots  what  he  ara  doubtlesa  many  ochcr  sa- 
tires believe.  He  gave  me  the  stoiy  twice,  with  a 
ooneiderableintenraf  between.  I  made  notes  o«i  eaiA 
occasion  at  the  time.  When  I  ooapwid  them  aflcf 
wards,  I  found  them  almoat  identic»1. 
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good  man.  I  respected  his  character, 
and  if  he  had  lived  I  should  count  him 
amone  my  valued  friends.* 

And  now  would  you  like  to  know  some- 
thing? Would  you  like  to  know  who 
killed  Gordon?  I  will  tell  you.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  English  war  in  Ezypt, 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  came  to  me  with  three 
generals.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  was  one  of 
the  three  generals.  I  told  them  that  to 
go  to  war  was  a  great  mistake,  that  all 
they  could  achieve  would  be  to  destroy 
cities  and  to  terrifv  the  people,  who  would 
rise  and  very  likefy  massacre  Gordon  be- 
fore he  could  be  reached.  "If  you  be- 
lieve me,''  I  said,  "let  me  manaee  this 
matter  for  you  without  bloodshed.  My 
family  and  children  are  here.  Keep  them 
as  hostages,  and  let  me  go  up.  I  do  not 
want  any  money,  I  will  go  at  my  own  ex- 
pense; I  will  go  alone.  There  shall  be 
no  blood  between  you  and  the  Soudan, 
and  I  will  undertake  to  bring  Gordon 
safely  back.  If  I  prove  in  any  particular 
unfaithful,  do  what  you  will  with  my  fam- 
ily.** I  made  this  offer  five  times.  I 
urged  it  upon  them  in  every  way,  for  I 
knew  that  to  march  with  armies  into  the 
Soudan  was  useless.  But  they  did  not 
believe  me.  They  thought  my  aesire  was 
to  work  mischief,  and  they  went  their  way. 
At  that  time  I  could  have  done  all  I  prom- 
ised. Gordon  at  Khartoum  wanted  to 
have  me  sent  up.  I  wanted  to  go  up.  If 
I  had  gone  Gordon  would  have  come  home 
safe.  Then  who  killed  Gordon  ?  Not  the 
Soudanese.  It  was  the  Enellsh,  who  re- 
fused to  let  him  have  the  fnend  he  asked 
for.  The  English  killed  him,  and  why? 
Because  they  were  like  children,  ignorant, 
frightened,  and  believing  in  evil.f 

The  pasha  put  down  to  Idris  Abtar*s 
invention  the  greater  number  of  the  sto- 
ries known  to  all  who  have  read  the  com- 
monly accredited  English  versions  of  his 
career.  When  they  were  laid  before  him 
he  usually  dismissed  them  with  a  shake  of 
the  head.  "Another  of  Idris  Abtar*s. 
They  are  without  end."  But  occasionally 
he  entered  into  more  detail  of  contradic- 
tion. When  I  told  him  of  the  letter  en- 
couraging his  son  Suleiman  to  revolt,  gen- 
erally reported  to  have  been  found  among 
Suleiman*s  papers,  he  denied  it  absolutely. 
"The  letter  was  never  written  by  me.  If 
it  existed,  why  was  it  not  broueht  and 
shown  to  me  face  to  face,  that  1  might 

*  The  official  account  of  this  intenriew  may  be  found 
in  b!ue-book  **  Efnrpt*"  No.  12  (1884),  p.  38- 

t  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
despatches  contained  in  pp.  71,  7a,  laa,  135,  136,  137, 
aod  I4S*  **  £gypt,"  No.  13  (1884)' 


say,  'I  have  done  this  thin^,  or  I  have 
not'?  If  they  had  such  a  Tetter,  signed 
by  me  with  my  own  name,  they  had  proof 
of  my  treachery  —  all  that  was  needed  to 
condemn  me  to  death.  No  such  letter 
ever  existed.  It  was  only  a  fabrication  of 
my  enemies  —  either  a  false  letter  made 
on  purpose,  or  no  letter."  On  hearing 
Gessi's  account  of  the  desolate  condition 
in  which  he  found  the  White  Nile  prov- 
inces, the  pasha  replied  that  it  was  not  so 
in  his  time.  He  could  not  answer  for  the 
eflEects  of  Idris  Abtar's  rule.* 

When  he  left  Darfour,  towards  the  end 
of  1875,  he  went  down  to  Egypt  without 
returning  to  Mandugba.  He  took  with 
him  one  thousand  men-at-arms  and  sev- 
enty-five kings'  sons,  these  latter  in  order 
that  they  might  be  introduced  to  the  khe- 
dive,  and  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  life  of  a  civilized  city.  He  took  also 
rich  presents  for  the  khedive,  amongst 
them  one  hundred  horses,  four  lions,  two 
leopar*3,  and  four  parrots.  On  the  way 
he  was  received  with  every  demonstration 
of  respect.  The  towns  were  decorated  for 
his  passage,  the  governors  came  out  to 
meet  him.  **  There  was,"  he  added,  with 
a  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand,  "non- 
sense—  great  nonsense  of  all  kinds ;  it  is 
not  for  that  that  I  care." 

Ismail  received  him  himself  at  Cairo 
with  eoual  honor,  gave  him  a  palace  and 
allowea  £?$<>  a  month  for  his  entertain- 
ment, but  Zebehr  had  not  gone  down  for 
the  purpose  of  beine  fdted  and  entertained. 
He  wished  to  lay  oefore  the  khedive  an 
exposition  of  the  true  state  of  things  in 
Darfour,  and  to  obtain  a  promise  of  sup- 
port from  the  Egyptian  government  in 
the  right  administration  of  that  province. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  endeavored  to  ap- 
proach this  object.  The  khedive  used  to 
meet  him  in  society  and  talk  pleasantly 
upon  general  subjects;  to  reauests  for 
business  interviews  he  repliea  always, 
"  To-morrow."  At  last,  after  five  months 
of  waiting,  the  khedive  granted  the  inter- 
view that  he  desired,  and  then  instead  of 
listening  to  Zebehr's  report  he  said  quite 
plainly:  "It  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  talk 
together,  I  know  you  are  a  man  of  abilitv, 
I  believe  you  would  eovern  Darfour  well, 
but  frankly,  I  am  afraid  of  you.    You  have 

*  Some  in)astice  seems  certainlv  to  be  done  to  Ze- 
behr when  he  it  held  responsible  tor  the  state  of  Dar- 
four as  Gordon  found  it  under  Ismail  Yacoub,  and  for 
the  state  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  as  Gessi  found  it  under 
Idris  Abtar.  It  should  be  remembered  that  both  these 
men  were  his  opponents  and  rivals,  one  was  his  open 
enemy.  Their  views  were  the  exact  opposite  of  his; 
and  by  the  action  of  the  Es^yptian  government  in  de- 
taining him  at  Cairo  they  were  enabled  to  triumph. 
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made  yourself  too*  powerful,  and  I  fear 
that  if  I  £;ave  you  the  authority  you  desire 
you  would  set  up  an  empire  in  Darfour 
which  would  rival  and  perhaps  even  sub- 
jugate Egypt.  Egypt  is  not  strong  enough 
to  tolerate  neighbors  so  strong.  There- 
fore resign  yourself  to  live  with  me  here 
in  Cairo,  f  will  treat  you  well,  you  shall 
be  practically  free,  oiily  you  are  to  go 
back  no  more  to  the  Soudan." 

Zebehr  submitted,  and  this  was  the  end 
of  his  work  in  those  wild  countries.  It 
may  well  have  been  that  the  ease  of  ex- 
istence, the  more  genial  companionship, 
the  stimulus  of  exercising  influence  at  the 
heart  rather  than  at  the  extremities  of  his 
countr^^s  political  life,  combined  to  recon- 
cile him  to  his  detention  at  Cairo.  He 
told  me  much  that  was  of  interest  with 
regard  to  his  life  there,  but  the  story 
which  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  teU 
ends  with  his  arrival  in  the  capital. 

He  has  never  revisited  the  scene  of  his 
former  labors,  but  his  prophecies  with  re- 

fard  to  the  results  of  tne  Turkish  system 
ave  come  true  —  Egypt  has  lost  the 
Soudan.  "If  you  were  free  now  to  go 
and  govern  it,"  I  asked  him  once,  "what 
would  you  do  ? "  "  Do  not  ask  me  to 
speak  idly,"  he  answered.  "Twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ago  I  could  have  told  you. 
Now  I  have  lost  touch  with  the  country. 
I  do  not  know  what  my  own  family  is  do- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  Khartoum, 
much  less  what  is  bein^  done  in  the  coun- 
tries further  south  and  west.  If  I  went 
into  those  countries  it  would  be  to  go  first 
quietly  to  my  family,  where  I  might  con- 
sider affairs  ;  then  to  travel  as  a  merchant 
or  pilgrim,  talking  with  the  people  and  in- 
(|uiring  on  all  sides.  In  that  way  I  could 
judge  of  things  generally  and  of  my  own 
power.  After  that  I  mignt  come  back  and 
tell  you,  perhaps,  what  could  be  done. 
But  if  France  or  England  were  to  offer  me 
now  some  millions  to  go  up  and  settle 
those  countries  I  could  not  take  it.  If  I 
were  to  accept  such  an  offer  I  should  be 
acting  dishonestly,  for  I  do  not  now  know 
anything.  I  only  hof>e.  If  I  went  back  I 
hope  I  should  find  still  many  men  of  eood 
sense  in  the  country,  and  I  should  en- 
deavor to  bring  it  to  order  by  means  of 
the  good  sense  which  is  in  it.  But  to  take 
money  now  on  a  definite  pleds;e  would  be 
impossible.  I  am  not  a  selfish  nor  an  am- 
bitious man.  All  that  I  want  is  to  keep 
truth  and  to  do  good  work.  And  I  care 
for  my  name.  Many  times  when  I  was 
in  Cairo,  friends  desired  me  to  fly  to  the 
desert.  I  was  not  kept  there  by  bars  and 
sentries.    I  was  free  to  travel,  and  nothing 


held  me  but  my  name ;  but  I  had  done  no 
wrong,  and  if  I  had  fled,  the  name  of  Ze- 
behr would  have  been  dishonored.  I  have 
kept  it  clear  so  far.  I  want  to  keep  it 
clear  to  the  end,  and  to  have  it  said  of  me 
afterwards, '  Zebehr  was  a  gentleman  till 
he  died.' " 

It  was,  I  think,  on  the  same  occasion 
that  he  accompanied  me,  when  I  took 
leave,  as  far  as  the  gate.  We  stook  talk- 
ing while  the  sentry  unfastened  it,  and,  as 
the  man  bungled,  a  heavy  iron  bar  clanged 
on  the  asphalte.  I  shivered  a  little  ner- 
vously at  the  sudden  noise.  The  pasha, 
observing  me,  said  gently,  "  Do  not  think 
I  am  sorry,  I  am  quite  content." 

We  spoke  often  about  the  English,  of 
whom  the  pasha  had,  in  two  years  of  close 
intercourse,  acquired  some  knowledge. 
He  liked  and  admired  them,  and  especially 
valued  the  integrity  of  English  officials. 
He  professed  himself  glad  that  the  Eo- 
elish  people  should  know  something  of 
his  history,  and  I  can  hardly  perhaps  end 
this  part  of  it  better  than  by  quoting  an 
estimate  of  them  to  which  the  news  of  bis 
release,  announced  after  the5;e  reminis- 
cences had  been  thrown  into  shape,  has 
since  given  a  pleasant  significance.  "So 
far  as  ray  knowledge  of  them  goes,"  he 
said  one  day,  "  I  esteem  the  English  to  be 
an  excessively  ignorant  people,  but  one 
which  has  so  strong  a  natural  bent  towards 
justice  that  when  tney  do  know  the  facts 
they  may  be  almost  certainly  trusted  to 
act  rightly."  Flora  L.  Shaw. 


Fmn Toe  Spectstocw 
A   STRANGE  PLACIL 

About  the  worst  way  to  see  a  town, 
more  particularly  a  manufacturing  one,  is 
from  the  railway.  You  look  out  on  shabby 
houses  and  smoking  chimneys,  and  you 
think  that  a  more  unattractive  place  could 
hardly  be  found,  even  in  England.  Droit- 
wich,  seen  from  the  station,  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  The  eye  rests  upon 
dense  clouds  of  smoke  and  steam,  the 
streets  and  the  station  are  poor,  and  it  is 
with  some  slight  effort  that  the  visitor 
accepts  the  assurance  that  near  at  band 
there  are  lovely  lanes  and  fields,  and  that 
the  town  itself  is  not  so  bad  after  all,  — 
certainly  not  worse  than  most  small  man- 
ufacturing places. 

Droitwich  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 
To  the  Romans  it  was  known  as  SalinZi 
and  the  remains  of  a  villa  and  fragments 
of  tesselated  pavements  have  been  found 
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near  at  hand.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons 
it  was  called  Wich,  and  that  very  appro- 
priate name  still  clings  to  it  in  legal 
documents.  It  is  only  six  miles  from 
Worcester,  fourteen  from  Malvern,  and 
twenty  from  Birmingham,  and  is  fairly 
well  supplied  with  a  service  of  trains. 
Two  circumstances,  however,  make  it  fa- 
mous,—  its  inexhaustible  brine-springs, 
and  the  curious  subsidence  of  the  land 
going  on  somewhat  irregularly  over  a  large 
area.  It  claims  —  and  perhaps  correctly 
—  to  have  the  best  and  purest  brine- 
springs  in  Europe,  and  the  proportion  of 
salt  in  the  water  exceeds,  it  is  asserted, 
that  in  any  other  salt-springs  in  the  world. 
At  any  rate,  while  in  ten  tnousand  grains 
of  sea-water  the  solid  constituents  ran^e 
from  410  grains  in  the  Mediterranean,  380 
in  the  English  Channel,  325  in  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  to  168  in  the  Baltic,  they 
reach  2,460  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  from 
four  thousand  to  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred in  the  Droitwich  brine.  The  salt- 
springs,  or  wyches,  rise  from  a  depth  of 
two  hundred  feet,  through  beds  of  new  red 
sandstone  and  gypsum ;  the  annual  yield 
of  salt  is  over  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  tons,  of  which  half  is  exported 
to  foreign  countries.  The  preparation  of 
the  salt  is  simple,  and  not  particularly 
interesting.  The  brine  is  pumped  up  into 
reservoirs  or  tanks;  from  these  it  flows 
into  evaporating  basins  exposed  to  very 
great  heat,  and  it  is  from  the  surface 
of  these  pans  that  the  clouds  of  steam 
rise  which  in  part  give  the  town  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  enveloped  in  smoke. 
The  wet  salt  is  shovelled  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pans,  and  is  put  into  long 
moulds,  and  then  these  moulds  are  placed 
in  a  warm,  dry  room,  where  the  moisture 
they  contain  is  soon  removed;  the  huge 
bricks  of  salt  are  then  turned  out  of  the 
moulds,  and  are  ready  for  use  and  expor- 
tation. Trade  has  of  late  been  dull,  and 
the  demand  for  salt  limited,  although 
Droitwich  has  fared  no  worse  than  many 
other  places;  and  there  are  signs  that, 
near  the  station  more  especially,  the  de- 
mand for  new  houses  has  been  consider- 
able of  late. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  Droit- 
wich is  not  an  attractive  place  seen  from 
the  station,  and  a  closer  inspection  of  the 
town  accounts  for  the  comparatively  hum- 
ble character  of  the  shops  and  houses. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  town  is  slowly  sink- 
ing; the  removal  of  vast  quantities  of 
bnne,  continuing  as  that  has  done  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  sufficientlv 
accounts  for  the  sul^idence  of  the  lana. 


Had,  however,  the  subsidence  been  uni- 
form over  a  lar?e  area,  the  appearance  of 
the  town  would  not  have  been  so  much 
affected.  Unfortunately,  the  sinking  is 
very  irregular,  and  some  portions  of  the 
town  have  sunk  considerably,  while  others 
seem  little  changed.  A  house  standing  in 
grounds  of  eight  acres,  called  the  Heriots, 
IS  said  not  to  be  afEected  at  all,  while  an 
orchard  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  off  is 
sinking.  Again,  in  the  Worcester  Road 
the  sinking  has  been  marked,  and  the 
walls  enclosing  the  gardens  there  have  in 
places  sunk  until  only  the  top  rises  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Near  Queen 
Street  there  are  houses  the  roofs  of  which 
alone  remain  above  ground,  and  in  the 
High  Street  the  sinking  has  been  decided, 
especially  in  one  part.  We  have  already 
said  that  the  subsidences  are  irregular;  in 
other  words,  there  are  certain  lines  parallel 
to  which  the  sinking  is  less  and  less  rapid 
the  greater  the  distance  from  those  lines, 
and  consequently  the  houses  lean  towards 
the  lines  of  greatest  subsidence ;  this  in 
tinle  leads  to  wholesale  destruction  of 
houses,  and  only  the  most  careful  support- 
ing keeps  them  from  falling  bodily.  It  is 
curious,  however,  that,  so  gradual  is  the 
sinking,  cracks  in  the  eround  do  not  form 
and  houses  do  not  fall  bodily,  only  one 
cottage  having  given  way  for  years,  al- 
though houses  and  shops  nave  sometimes 
to  be  taken  down  to  keep  them  from  fall- 
ing ;  in  other  words,  the  sudden  sinkings 
that  take  place  in  some  mining  districts, 
and  which  cannot  be  guarded  against,  and 
which,  when  they  do  occur,  mean  the  in* 
stantaneous  collapse  of  half  a  street,  never 
occur  at  Droitwich.  It  is  said  that  in 
twenty  years  the  land  has  sunk  nineteen 
feet  in  Queen  Street.  As  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  roads,  streets,  and  yards  level, 
the  rates  are  heavy,  and  street-repairine 
and  raising  are  constantly  eoing  on  ;  and 
thus  it  comes  about  that  by  levelling  up 
the  streets,  the  adjoining  walls  get  at  last 
covered  in  with  earth,  for  it  must  be  no- 
ticed that  the  houses  and  walls  are  not 
actually  sinking  into  the  ground,  but  thev 
are  s\i&:\ng,  pari  passu,  with  the  grouncf, 
and  getting  covered  with  soil  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  quantities  of  the  latter 
brought  from  a  distance  to  keep  up  the 
old  level. 

Some  parts  of  the  old  town  show  small 
signs  ot  any  change,  and  houses  are 
pointed  out  that  have  stood  a  couple  of 
centuries  or  more,  and  seem  little  the 
worse.  One  of  the  churches  near  the  new 
post-office,  however,  is  unused,  being  con- 
sidered dangerous,  and  another,  just  out 
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of  the  town,  is  very  decidedly  out  of  the 
perpendicular.  Any  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  town  is  out  of  the  question  as 
lon^  as  the  brine*springs  are  being  worked, 
ana  as  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the 
district  depend  upon  them,  we  cannot  wish 
that  they  should  soon  be  exhausted. 

It  is  rather  curious  to  find  large  baths 
and  handsome  hotels  in  the  midst  of  such 
surroundings ;  for  be  it  said  with  all  re- 
spect for  the  undoubted  beauty  and  fertil- 
ity of  the  neighborhood,  Droitwich  cannot 
compare,  even  in  the  estimation  of  its  in- 
habitants, with  Malvern,  Leamington,  or 
Cheltenham.  The  explanation  is,  that 
the  Droitwich  brine  has  long  had  a  great 
and  deserved  reputation  in  cases  of  rheu- 
matism and  gout ;  and  of  late,  larger  num- 
bers than  ever  of  visitors,  some  of  them 
persons  of  high  rank,  have  flocked  into 
the  town.  The  water  is  decidedly  cold, 
and  requires  heating;  but  if  all  one  is  told 
be  true,  its  efficacy  is  perfectly  marvellous. 
One  of  the  resident  physicians  assured  us 
that  after  sufferers  from  rheumatic  gout 
bad  had  a  bath,  the  water  they  had  ttsed 
had  been  found  on  analysis  to  contain  ap- 
preciable quantities  of  urate  of  soda,  the 
materies  marbi  of  gouL  This  statement 
startled  us  a  good  deal,  or  rather  the  ex- 
planation offered,  —  that  the  solvent  prop- 
erties of  the  brine  removed  the  urate  of 
soda  from  the  tissues ;  it  mav  be  so,  al- 
though the  more  probable  explanation  is, 
that  it  was  washed  off  the  skin.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  a  course 
of  treatment  at   Droitwich,   in  suitable 


cases,  is  most  beneficial,  and  that  remark- 
able cures  have  been  effected.  It  is  some- 
what unfortunate,  though,  that  sufferers 
from  the  many  forms  of  gout  are  too  fond 
of  confining  their  attention  to  medical 
treatment  and  change  of  air,  forgetting 
that,  however  valuable  these  may  be,  stiU 
more  can  be  hoped  for  from  careful  diet 
and  simple  and  natural  habits  of  life; 
otherwise  the  benefit  of  a  visit  to  Droit- 
wich soon  passes  away,  and  the  sufferer 
is  little  better  than  he  was  before  he  vis- 
ited the  town. 

Droitwich  could  be  used  as  a  very  good 
centre  for  excursions,  and  the  railway 
communication  places  it  within  a  short 
run  of  Malvern,  Bewdley  Forest,  Hereford, 
Gloucester,  and  Tewkesbury,  where  the 
visitor  finds  much  to  interest  him.  Bir- 
mingham and  Wolverhampton,  with  their 
vast  factories  and  ceaseless  hum  of  busi- 
ness, are  also  so  near  that  an  hour  will 
take  the  traveller  into  the  heart  of  both. 
After  all,  the  sick  of  the  richer  classes 
must  go  to  the  places  where  they  can  get 
the  greatest  relief;  and  as  Droitwich  is 
not  so  unattractive  as  it  at  first  sight 
appears,  and  as  gout  is  not  likely  soon  to 
cease  to  claim  a  large,  army  of  victims  ia 
Endand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  brine- 
baths  of  Droitwich  will  become  better 
known,  and  attract  larger  and  still  lareer 
numbers  of  visitors  every  year.  By  the 
way,  after  using  the  baths  a  few  times,  the 
skin  becomes  soft  like  velvet,  and  this  is 
a  certain  proof  that  the  action  of  the  water 
is  very  decided. 


The  Largest  Farm  in  the  World.  —In 
the  extreme  south-west  comer  of  Louisiana 
lies  the  largest-producing  farm  in  the  world. 
It  runs  one  hundred  miles  north  and  south 
and  twenty-five  miles  east  and  west,  and  is 
owned  ancf  operated  by  a  syndicate  of  Northern 
capitalists.  Their  general  manager,  J.  B. 
Watkins,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  this 

figantic  plantation,  which  throws  the  great 
>alrymple  farm  in  Dakota  into  the  shade 
completely.  "The  million  and  a  half  acres 
of  our  tract,'*  Mr.  Watkins  said,  "were  pur- 
chased in  1881  from  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  from  the  United  States  Government.  At 
that  time  it  was  a  vast  grazing  land  for  the 
cattle  of  the  few  dealers  of  the  neighborhood. 
When  I  took  possession  I  found  over  thirty 
thousand  head  ol  half-wild  horses  and  cattle. 
My  work  was  to  divide  the  immense  tract  into 
convenient  pastures,  establishins  stations  or 
ranches  every  six  miles.  The  tencing  alone 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000.    The 


land  I  found  to  be  best  adapted  to  rice,  sugar, 
com,  and  cotton.  All  our  cultivating,  ditchr 
ing,  etc.,  is  done  by  steam-power.  We  take  a 
tract,  say  half  a  nule  wide,  for  instance,  and 
place  an  engine  on  each  side.  These  engines 
are  portable,  and  operate  a  cable  attached  to 
four  ploughs,  and  under  this  arrangement  we 
are  able  to  plough  thirty  acres  a  day  with  only 
the  labor  of  three  men.  Our  narrowing, 
planting,  and  other  cultivation  is  done  in  a 
like  manner.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  single 
draught-horse  on  the  entire  place.  We  have, 
of  course,  horses  for  the  herders  of  cattle,  ol 
which  we  now  have  sixteen  thousand  h^d. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  runs  for  thirty^ 
six  miles  through  our  farm.  We  have  three 
steamboats  operating  on  the  waters  of  oar 
own  estate,  upon  which  there  are  three  hun- 
dred miles  of  navigable  waters.  We  have  an 
ice-house,  a  bank,  a  shipyard,  and  a  rioe- 
mill." 
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TO  A  NUT-BROWN  MAID. 


<i 


FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE  OF  "JULIO  DINIZ. 

Maiden,  tell  me  why 
Hangs  thy  head  for  shame : 
Can  thine  olive  brow 
Bring  thee  aught  of  blame  ? 
Blame  to  thee,  whose  glance 
Sets  my  heart  aglow  I 
Dost  thou  envy  maids 
White  and  cold  as  snow  ? 
Lift,  ah,  lift  thy  face  to  me, 
Heaven  else  will  punish  thee  i 

Maiden,  didst  thou  know 
What  sweet  charms  are  thine, 
Spells  of  artless  art 
Couldst  thou  but  divine,  •— 
Quick  were  fled  thy  grief, 
Quickly  dried  thy  tears, 
Raised  thy  drooping  head. 
Banished  all  thy  fears. 
Let  not  roses  envied  be, 
What  is  fairest  rose  to  thee  ? 

Why  thy  cheek  is  dark, 
'  Maiden,  wouldst  thou  know  * 
1  thine  own  true  love 
Will  to  have  it  so. 
This  the  magic  is 
Sets  my  heart  on  fire. 
Dost  thou  murmur  still  ? 
Still  dost  more  desire  ? 
Nay,  thou  couldst  not  fairer  be, 
Wert  thou  white  as  ivory. 

'Tis  thy  sun-kissed  face 

Lends  a  double  light 

To  thy  flashine  eyes, 

Radiantly  bright, 

Innocently  wild, 

Wet  with  pearly  dew, 

As  a  tender  tear 

Trembles  into  view. 

Or  if  perchance  a  smile  it  be, 

How  thy  smile  enchanteth  me  1 

Silly  little  maid, 

Weeping  for  thy  face; 

Weeping,  while  the  girls 

Envy  thee  thy  grace. 

To  resemble  thee 

Longing  all  in  vain. 

Never,  foolish  child. 

So  lament  again. 

Fie  I  a  cruel  heart  it  shows 

Thus  to  grudge  the  pallid  rose. 

Ah,  what  winning  grace 
Lurks  in  thy  distress. 
Simple  self^listnist. 
Maiden  bashfulness  1 
See,  a  merry  smile 
Flashes  forth  a^ain, 
Gleaming  in  thine  eyes. 
Sunshine  after  rain. 
Nut-brown  maiden,  never  more 
Shalt  thou  sunny  cheeks  deplore. 
Mniray't  Magaiine.  R.  H»  M«  £• 
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SHADOWS. 

I. 
Say,  dost  thou  love  me,  dear  ?    Those  eyes 

of  thine 
Look  at  me  through  the  shadows  gray,  thai 

creep 
Into  this  silent  room,  and  stir  the  deep 
Of  my  sad  heart  with  longing,  but  to  mine 
They  give  no  answer.    Evermore  they  shine 
Quietly  grave  as  when  in  dreams  of  sleep 
I  see  tnee  face  to  face.    Does  thy  heart  leap 
Ever  with  joy  to  greet  me  ?    Would  no  sign 
Set  all  my  fears  at  rest  ?    Dear,  couldst  thou 

stand 
Intent  on  other  thines  when  I  am  there  ? 
Wouldst  thou  not  nasten  forth  to  dasp  my 

hand. 
If  but  thou  heardst  my  foot  upon  the  stair? 
I  have  no  place  in  thy  thoughts'  shadowland ; 
I  am  not  worthy,  love,  that  thou  shouldst  care  1 

II. 
I  am  not  worthy  I    Yet  the  sunbeams  bright 
At  dawn  fall  on  the  drooping  wayside  flower. 
And  straight  it  lifts  its  head  to  drink  the 

shower 
Of  perfect  blessing  in.    Forgot  is  night. 
With  all  its  cold  and  darkness,  in  the  light 
That  thrills  it  through  with  life's  strong,  won- 
drous power. 
And  thus,  O  my  beloved  I  if  thou  shouldst 

dower 
With  love  my  life,  that,  erst  so  wan  and  white 
Beside  the  world's  wide  way,  should  learn  to 

glow 
With  colors  vivid  as  the  flaming  west 
Wore  ere  the  twilight  fell.    The  past  ooold 

throw 
No  shadow  o'er  a  present  that  had  rest 
'Neath  love-light  from  thine  eyes.    So  should 

I  grow, 
Not  worthy  of  thee,  dear,  but  ah,  how  blest  I 
Chunben'  fottmal.  KaTE  MeLLEKSH. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  UULAND. 

My  love  and  I  sat  under 

The  group  of  lime>trees  yonder. 

Together,  hand  in  hand. 
Not  e^en  a  leaf  stirred  lightly — 
The  sun  was  shining  briffhtly 

O'er  all  the  silent  land. 

We  sat  in  joy  unbroken. 
No  useless  word  was  spoken. 

Our  hearts  scarce  beating  more. 
We  spoke  not,  for  why  should  we? 
Nor  questioned,  for  how  could  we  ? 

We  knew  enough  before. 

We  had  no  wish,  no  sorrow. 
No  yearning  for  the  morrow. 

No lovedone  far  away : 
'Twixt  loving  eyes  a  greeting, 
'Twixt  loving  lips  a  meeting. 

Was  all  that  passed  that  day. 
Margaret  Gallbtti  di  Cadulhac. 

Temple  Bar. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review.      what  causes  havc  been  at  work  to  produce 

the  result. 

The  causes  are  of  different  sorts.  The 
invention  of  printing,  for  instance,  created 
public  opinion  and  introduced  a  new  and 
incalculable  factor  into  politics  and  reli- 
gion. The  Copemican  system  invaded 
theology,  and  altered  the  relations  of 
heaven  and  earth.  The  discovery  of  the 
uses  of  steam  mechanically  changed  the 
powers  and  with  them  the  wants  and  hab- 
its of  the  human  race.  These  and  many 
other  such  causes  make  old  methods  of 
thought  impossible,  by  disturbing  or  de- 
stroying the  old  conditions  of  thought 
Their  action  may  be  quickened  or  re- 
tarded by  rulers  and  institutions,  but  can- 
not be  created  or  destroyed  by  them. 

But  what  is  true  generally  may  not  hold 
in  a  particular  instance  or  at  a  particular 
time.  A  country  or  a  generation,  whilst 
slowly  obeying  the  great  tides  of  thought, 
is  blown  transverse  by  many  cross  winds. 
The  change  of  institutions  educates  or 
diseducates  men  to  think.  And  govern- 
ments have  power  to  change  institutions. 
They  can  proscribe  books,  can  send  peo- 
ple to  church  or  to  prison,  can  tune  pul- 
pitSf  schools,  and  universities,  and  compel 
the  young  to  learn  by  a  certain  rule.  They 
may  succeed  as  Philip  IL  succeeded  in 
Spain,  or  fail  as  he  failed  in  the  Nether- 
lands;  but,  in  either  case,  the  course  of 
thought  is  diverted  from  its  natural  chan- 
nels for  a  time.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that,  when  the  ancient  house  of  tliought 
had  been  ruined  by  the  pagan  revival  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  workers  set  to 
build  it  up  again  were  not  saints  and 
sages,  but  hard-headed  popes,  worldly- 
wise  Jesuits,  and  bigoted  princes.  It  is 
as  "the  people  love  to  have  it."  The 
Italians  were  weary  of  a  revival  which 
made  neither  this  life  nor  the  next  more 
secure.  They  had  learned  no  new  rule  o£ 
life  from  the  humanists.  No  Luther  or 
Knox  had  given  them  the  Bible,  and  reli- 
gion was  to  them  synonymous  with  Cathol- 
icism. They  turned  for  guidance  to  the 
practical  men  of  their  time,  and  found 
them,  as  usual,  opposed  to  innovation.  It 
was  "  easier  and  safer  and  more  pleasant 
to  live  in  obedience  than  to  be  at  their  own 
disposing."     So  said  the  voice   of  the 
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Mr.  Symonds  has  completed  the  task 
which  he  began  ten  years  ago,  and  the 
sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of  his  "  Renais- 
sance in  Italy"  bring  us  down  to  the 
period  of  decay,  when  the  ^^gor  of  the. 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  had  ex- 
hausted itself,  and  there  was  no  longer 
strength  to  bring  forth  new  ideas.  It  is 
a  period  of  blight,  dulness,  and  tyranny, 
enlightened  only  by  the  genius  of  a  few 
poets,  artists,  and  men  of  science.  The 
spirit  of  Erasmus  was  gone  to  rest,  but 
the  spirit  of  Charles  V.  still  lived  and 
worked.  The  taint  of  Jesuitism  had  in- 
f^ted  faith  and  letters,  the  leaden  mantle 
of  Spanish  rule  bowed  Italy  to  the  ground. 
The  men  who  raised  their  voices  against 
dulness  became  the  prey  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Sarpi  only  escaped,  as  did  Erasmus, 
by  his  wits  and  the  protection  of  the  great ; 
Giordano  Bruno  perished  at  the  stake; 
Tasso  sang  at  the  bidding  of  the  Church. 
It  is  a  time  of  decadence.  But  the  title 
of  these  volumes  suggests,  that  side  by 
side  with  decadence  there  was  a  revival ; 
and  it  is  this  revival  which  will  be  the 
principal  subject  of  the  following  pages. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  of  "  tendencies  "  and 
*'  movements,"  but  such  abstractions  must 
rest  on  facts.  A  generation  belongs  to  a 
renaissance  or  a  decadence  because  of 
the  influence  of  certain  facts.  If  men  in 
general,  or  the  members  of  some  particu- 
lar community,  think  that  Latin  or  Greek 
is  to  be  studied,  that  military  glory  is  the 
greatest  aim  of  a  nation,  that  heresy  is 
pestilent,  or  that  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
groundwork  of  morality,  we  shall  find  a 
tendency  to  found  schools  and  universi- 
ties, to  make  wars  of  conquest,  to  set  up 
inquisitions,  or  to  drag  national  antipa- 
thies into  matters  of  religion.  That  men 
do  think  thus  or  thus  is  the  result  of  the 
thoughts  of  previous  generations ;  and  it 
is  the  object  of  the  historian  to  investigate 

*  z.  RtnaisMaiu*  im  lUUy.  The  Catholic  Reaction. 
In  two  parts.  By  John  AcUiington  Symonds.  Loo- 
don,  1886. 

a.  La  CtUre^rivplmtion  r*li£UMu  au  XVIe  sQcUm 
Par  Martin  Philippson,  Profeaaeur  k  P University  de 
Brozellea.    Paris  and  Brosaels,  1884. 
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saints;  and  the  sinners  were  not  disin- 
clined to  agree,  in  an  age  when  Philip  II. 
and  his  like  were  ready  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence by  the  rack  and  the  stake.  So  the 
first  age  of  the  Renaissance  came  to  an 
end  and  the  reaction  began.  The  Italians 
of  1550  and  onwards  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  salvation  was  more  easily 
attainable  under  the  teaching  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  than  by  the  methods  of  phil- 
osophers ;  they  had  not  had  enough  expe- 
rience of  freedom  to  be  willing  to  risk 
much  for  rt ;  they  lapsed  into  obedience, 
if  not  contentment ;  and  the  result  is  what 
is  termed  a  decadence. 

The  period  is  one  of  special  interest, 
for  it  is  the  first  century  of  modem  his- 
tory. We  have  been  warned  lately  not  to 
fix  arbitrary  dates  for  "ancient,"  "medi- 
aeval," and  "  modern  "  history.  The  warn- 
ing is  not  without  reason.  Historians  are 
apt  to  docket  periods  as  if  a  new  genera- 
tion of  men  spontaneously  came  into  exist- 
ence, and  were  not  the  children  of  their 
fathers.  But  there  have  been  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  world  which  have  so  marked 
an  epoch,  that  everything  which  has  fol- 
lowed is  different  from  what  went  before  ; 
and  the  facts  which  combined  to  bring 
about  the  complex  phenomenon  which  is 
called  the  Renaissance,  were  such  that 
there  is  a  greater  interval  between  the 
age  which  followed  and  that  which  pre- 
ceded than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
except  at  similar  stopping-places  which 
occur  here  and  there  on  the  highroad  of 
history. 

If  we  compare  the  state  of  the  world  in 
1450  and  in  1550,  we  shall  see  that  a  cen- 
tury separates  two  states  of  society  far 
more  widely  different  from  each  other 
than  those  which  precede  or  which  follow. 
In  a  word  we  may  say,  that  in  1450  the 
world  was  mediaeval,  and  in  1550  modem. 
In  1450  the  Palseologi  reigned  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  English  in  France,  the 
Moors  in  Granada.  Knights  in  armor 
rode  down  rabbles  of  half-armed  peasants, 
and  cannon  had  not  superseded  archery. 
Europe  was  full  of  castles  held  by  petty 
sovereigns.  The  king  of  France  was  little 
more  than  the  most  powerful  of  a  dozen 
independent  princes.  The  cities  of  Italy 
were  held  by  despots  of  the  mediaeval 


type.  Learning  was  confined  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  trivium  and  quadriv- 
ium;  theology  was  taught  according  to 
the  mle  of  Aristotle  and  Aquinas.  In 
England  Gothic  churches  and  colleges 
were  being  built  to  enshrine  the  piety  and 
learning  of  ancient  tradition.  St.  Alban*s, 
St.  Edmund*s,  and  Glastonbury,  still  sent 
their  mitred  abbots  to  sit  in  Parliament  at 
Westminster.  The  barons  had  not  begun 
to  destroy  their  own  power  by  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  Chivalry  was  still  alive, 
and  cmsades  were  dreamed  of.  In  Italy 
the  dome  of  Brunelleschi  had  risen  by  the 
side  of  Giotto's  tower,  as  a  beacon  of 
coming  change;  but  Lionardo,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Leo  X.,  Bembo,  were 
unborn,  and  Fra  Angelico  was  painting 
his  divine  frescoes  in  the  full  spirit  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

A  century  later,  all  was  changed.  The 
Turkish  Empire  bad  supplanted  the  By- 
zantine Empire.  Europe  was  divided 
amongst  five  or  six  great  kingdoms,  sub- 
ject to  despotic  monarchs.  The  religion, 
the  science,  the  learning,  the  politics,  the 
jurispmdence,  the  architecture,  the  paint- 
ing, the  music,  of  the  mediaeval  age  had 
ceased  to  exist  Latin  was  transformed 
and  Greek  reborn.  Schoolmen  had  given 
place  to  humanists.  More  than  half  the 
nations  had  revolted  from  Rome.  The 
monasteries  were  turned  into  bams  or 
fallen  into  ruin.  Monks  and  friars  "with 
all  their  trumpery"  had  been  cast  out. 
The  Church  of  Rome  itself  had  been 
purged  and  chastened.  The  oceans  bad 
revealed  the  continents  and  islands  of  the 
New  World,  and  brave  explorers  were  sail- 
ing "from  pole  to  pole  traversing  each 
colure  "  in  search  of  gold  and  empire. 
The  arts  of  war  and  peace  were  changed  ; 
the  old  lines  of  trade,  the  old  roads  to 
Rome,  were  no  more.  Gothic  gloom  and 
glory  had  passed  away  forever,  and  the 
world  was  full  of  the  new  splendors  of 
Renaissance  art.  But  the  g^atest  change 
of  all  was  in  the  thoughts  of  men.  Where 
men  had  assented  they  questioned,  where 
they  had  obeyed  they  rebelled.  Liberty 
of  thought  had  been  bora,  the  mother  of 
political  and  personal  liberty,  the  forerun- 
ner of  equality  and  downfall  of  privilege. 
The  old  age  of  the  world  had  gone  by. 
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the  new  age  in  which  we  still  live  was 
founded. 

We  will  lay  down  no  arbitrary  or  fan- 
tastical dates ;  but  assuredly,  if  there  is 
any  meaning  in  the  words  mediaeval  and 
modern,  the  present  and  the  future  had 
their  birth  at  no  other  period  than  this, 
and  Italy  was  their  birthplace. 

But  the  soil  of  Italy  was  exhausted ;  a 
time  of  languor  succeeded  to  a  time  of 
productive  energy,  and  the  historian  of 
the  Renaissance  finishes  his  task  by  re- 
cording a  period  of  decadence  —  a  painful 
task,  but  not  without  its  compensations ; 
for  though  Italy  now  ceases  to  be  the 
guiding  light  of  Europe,  her  work  has 
been  done  among  the  nations,  and  in  their 
turn  France,  England,  and  Germany  hand 
on  the  torch,  and  the  warmth  and  radiance 
survive  still,  and  are  reflected  in  the  Italy 
of  our  own  days. 

At  that  time,  as  must  indeed  always  be 
the  case,  the  human  intellect  was  more 
fully  awake  in  some  countries  than  in  oth- 
ers. In  our  own  island,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  change  from  the  former  state  of 
society  had  come  late.  Scotland  was  but 
now  emerging  from  feudal  darkness  into 
the  sudden  and  wonderful  change  of  which 
the  Reformation  was  one  of  the  principal 
factors  —  a  change  which  stamped  her 
national  character  at  once  and  perma- 
nently with  the  impress  of  progress.  The 
Elizabethan  literature  and  the  growth  of 
Puritanism,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  national  pride  which  mark  that  great 
epoch,  were  in  their  full  vigor  at  a  time 
when  France  was  weakened  by  civil  war 
and  religious  discord,  and  was  becoming 
fit  to  undergo  the  severe  discipline  of 
Richelieu;  when  Spain  was  showing  all 
the  signs  of  that  impotence  from  which 
she  has  never  revived ;  when  Germany 
was  distracted  by  religious  and  local  dis- 
putes, the  gloomy  prelude  of  the  Thirty 
Ye-irs'  War.  Italy  was  changed  from  her 
condition  during  the  fifteenth  century. 
She  had  tried  the  greatest  experiments 
which  the  world  had  seen  in  art  and  liter- 
ature, and  the  age  of  grand  creations  had 
passed.  She  was  no  more  to  astonish  the 
world  with  new  marvels.  To  scholars  had 
succeeded  stylists,  to  original  painters 
men  of  the  schools,  to  poets  (with  the 


single  exception  of  Tasso)  writers  of  ele- 
gant verse  and  members  of  academies. 
All  was  now  deliberate,  conscious,  and 
artificial ;  principles  of  composition  ruled 
every  work  of  art,  and  criticism  had  taken 
the  place  of  invention.  Except  in  the  re- 
gions of  music  and  science,  Italy  had  noth- 
ing new  to  give  the  world.  She  had  be- 
come the  school  of  taste,  and  had  ceased 
to  be  the  home  of  invention. 

A  period  of  decadence  —  and  the  pres- 
ent age  needs  the  warning  —  maybe  de- 
fined as  one  in  which  taste  is  madd  the 
standard  rather  than  originality,  and  the 
rules  of  taste  are  ascertained  and^stated. 
The  decadence  of  Greece  expressed  itself 
in  gems  and  the  anthology ;  that  of  Rome, 
in  rhetoric ;  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
quibbles  and  niceties  of  philosophy ;  what 
seems  important  is  form,  rather  than  sub- 
stance. On  the  other  hand,  such  epochs 
are  periods  of  repose,  during  which  re- 
sults are  summarized  and  rules  laid  down. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  formulation  of 
Catholic  dogma  in  the  thirteenth  century 
was  a  waste  of  time,  nor  that  of  Protestant 
dogma  in  England  and  Germany  in  the 
sixteenth,  nor  that  of  the  rules  of  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  poetry,  at  the  same 
time.  To  establish  rules  is  to  save  the 
time  of  later  explorers;  a  codification  of 
results  must  always  be  of  some  value  to 
those  who  follow.  It  will  instruct  more 
than  it  hampers  the  original  geniuses  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  by  putting  technical  cor- 
rectness within  the  reach  of  the  industri- 
ous it  gives  an  advantage  to  second  and 
third-rate  artists  which  nature  has  not 
granted  them.  A  hundred  Trissotins  are 
born  to  one  Moli^re,  and  it  may  some- 
times even  happen  that  the  bird  of  Jove  is 
turned  into  a  tame  eagle.  Pope,  great  as 
he  was,  would  have  been  a  greater  poet  if 
he  had  lived  a  century  earlier,  or  two  gen- 
erations later.  But  Dryden  could  break 
through  the  trammels  of  rule,  and  Cowley 
and  Gray  were  helped,  not  hindered,  by 
obeying  academic  form.  A  great  age  of 
art  is  always  revolutionary  at  the  outset. 
Phidias  and  iCschylus  were  sinners  againt 
convention  as  much  as  Cimabue  and 
Dante,  as  Turner  and  Byron.  Yet  con- 
vention is  not  the  same  thing  as  pedantry  ; 
a  school  of  art  or  philosophy  may  have  its 
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statutes  drawn  by  pedants  and  yet  be 
sound,  and  there  is  no  stability  of  progress 
without  the  foundation  of  schools.  Ra- 
phael, Michael  Angelo,  Sebastiano  del  Pi- 
ombo,  and  Giulio  Romano  set  the  arts 
upon  an  academic  basis,  the  rules  of  which 
were  ascertained  and  stated  by  their  fol- 
lowers, and  a  convention  was  established 
which  lasted  almost  till  our  own  times. 
The  lectures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  show 
how  completely  the  "  grand  style  "  was 
guided  as  well  as  hampered  by  Italian 
traditions.  We  are  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  formulation  of  principles  was  not 
in  itself  an  evil ;  the  evil  was  in  the  dead* 
ness  of  the  times,  which  brought  forth  no 
first-rate  genius.  For  the  names  of  Ber- 
nini, Domenichino,  the  Caracci,  Guido,  of 
Marino,  Guarini,  Tassoni,  and  all  the  po- 
ets of  the  sixteenth  to  the  ei&;hteenth  cen- 
turies, with  the  sole  exception  of  Tasso, 
are  pale  beside  those  ot  the  preceding 
century.  Venice  alone  stands  apart ;  and 
Italy,  under  the  reign  of  Medici,  Estes, 
Gonzagas,  Fameses,  and  Bourbons,  has  no 
great  names  to  equal  the  lustre  of  Galileo, 
uiordano  Bruno,  and  the  company  of 
naturalists  and  philosophers  who  are  the 
true  clones  of  an  age  in  which  politics 
were  dead,  and  religion  divorced  from  free- 
dom. 

In  art  the  example  of  the  great  masters, 
against  whom  there  was  no  appeal,  had 
established  a  method  which  was  not  even 
disputed.  Had  another  Michael  Angelo 
appeared,  he  might  have  founded  a  school 
ot  landscape,  or  of  historical  or  mytholog- 
ical painting,  which  would  have  struck  a 
new  key  and  created  another  revolution. 
The  ancient  glories  of  Rome,  the  loves 
and  adventures  of  Orlando,  the  glories  of 
Italian  scenery,  might  have  lived  upon  the 
canvas  of  a  new  race  of  great  painters. 
But  no  such  creator  showed  himself,  and 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  times  demanded 
nothing  but  religious  art.  The  later 
works  of  the  great  generation  had  left  the 
narrow  round  of  boiy  families  and  Biblical 
subjects.  The  ecstasies  of  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Theresa,  the  martyrdoms  of  St. 
Agnes,  St.  Agatha,  St.  Laurence,  and  all 
the  "ghastly  glories  of  saints,"  on  which 
the  Jesuit  fathers  loved  to  dwell,  inspired 
the  reigning  school.  Now  and  then  such 
a  subject  as  Guidons  '*  Aurora  "  opened  a 
window  into  a  new  reeion.  But  as  we 
go  through  the  gallery  of  Bologna,  we  are 
oppressed  with  the  sameness  of  excellence, 
and  the  absence  of  invention.  Composi- 
tion, modelling,  drawing,  chiaroscuro,  sub- 
ordination and  relation  of  parts,  are  all  in 
them.    We  admire,  but  oar  hearts  are  not 


touched.  We  long  for  some  rebellion 
against  convention,  some  touch  of  nature ; 
and  whilst  acknowledging  the  genius  of 
the  Caracci,  we  would  gladlv  exchange  all 
this  correctness  for  tne  absurdities  and 
anachronisms  of  an  earlier  and  more  liv- 
ing school. 

Sculpture  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
Windy  draperies,  travesties  of  the  exag- 
gerated anatomy  of  Michael  Angelo,  im« 
possible  or  ridiculous  attitudes,  attempts 
at  realizing  the  effects  of  painting  in  an 
incongruous  medium,  these  are  the  char- 
acteristics  of  sculpture  down  to  the  time 
of  Winckelmann.  In  architecture  noth- 
ing new  was  invented;  all  the  faults  of 
taste  which  disfigured  the  g^eat  age  were 
adopted  as  graces  of  style ;  consoles, 
cornices,  grinning  Atlantids,  flimsy  floral 
decorations,  rusticated  and  vermiculated 
masonry,  imitation  of  curtains  and  carpets 
in  verde  antique  and  porpb3rry,  veneering 
of  bricks  to  imitate  solid  marble,  shaoi 
domes,  sham  vaults,  sham  vistas,  sham 
perspective.  The  Jesuits  took  the  lead  in 
this  orgy  of  bad  taste,  and  their  churches 
exhibit  all  the  worst  specimens  of  up- 
holstery in  stone  that  the  world  has  to 
show.  Ancient  Rome  was  turned  into  ai 
quarry  to  build  up  these  modem  mon- 
sters, which  rose  unabashed  in  every 
town  of  Italv  b^  the  side  of  the  works  of 
Palladio  ana  his  fellows. 

In  literature  the  case  was  not  dissimilar. 
Pari  qua  sentias  was  not  possible  under 
the  existing  governments.  The  object  of 
an  absolute  government  was  then,  as  al- 
wajTS,  to  give  its  subjects  subsistence  and 
amusement,  and  grave  thoughts  were  out 
of  place ;  moreover,  the  press  being  under 
a  aouble  censorship,  neither  history  nor 
philosophy  nor  speculation  of  any  kind 
could  nna  a  hearing.  Of  theology  of  a 
certain  kind  there  was  plenty ;  and  of  li^ht 
poetry,  satirical,  lyrical,  and  dramatic 
Scholars  still  studied  the  classical  authora, 
and  when  the  time  came  for  it  there  was 
harmless  criticism  of  art.  But  no  Machia- 
velli,  no  Savonarola,  no  Dante  appeared* 
not  even  an  Ariosto.  He  and  his  forerun- 
ners had  tried  to  the  full  the  experiment 
of  what  could  be  done  in  romantic  verse, 
and  the  "  Orlando  "  stood  before  the  world 
a  perfect  work,  one  neither  to  be  imitated 
nor  emulated.  There  was  an  opening  for 
a  dramatic  poet ;  as  Alfieri  showed,  after 
the  Inquisition  had  done  its  woric;  bat 
the  Church  looked  coldly  upon  the  stage, 
and  to  sincere  Catholics  that  way  of  verse 
was  barred. 

The  story  of  Tasso,  told  by  Mr.  St> 
monds  in  one  of  those  chapttiv  in  whidi 
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he  IS  alwavs  at  his  best,  is  the  story  of  a 
genius  fallen  upon  evil  times  and  evil 
tongues.  Evil  times,  because  the  age  of 
song  was  past,  and  it  is  calumny,  not 
elory,  to  emulate  the  dead ;  evil  tongues, 
because  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  un- 
worthy quarrels  with  men  who  could  not 
understand  the  nobleman  who  claimed 
homage  as  a  poet,  and  the  poet  who  de- 
manded precedence  as  a  nobleman.  The 
romantic  epic  had  been  completed  by 
Ariosto ;  and  his  own  Rinaldo  was  but  a 
Vir^Iian  Orlando.  What  Tasso  did  was 
to  inaugurate  the  Christian  epic  —  more 
learned,  more  contained,  more  orthodox  in 
art  and  creed  than  Ariosto.  He  was  a 
learned  swan,  a  smaller  Milton,  the  Homer 
of  churchgoing  folk.  No  one,  we  imagine, 
who  is  not  both  leisurely  and  composed, 
can  read  the  "  Gerusalemme  "  without  te- 
dium; nor  can  any  one  who  cares  for 
poetry  at  all  be  insensible  to  its  beauty. 
The  verse  is  fluent,  smooth,  and  weighty, 
the  sentiment  noble,  the  story  fun  of 
graceful  flow  and  interspersed  with  epi- 
sodes which  are  both  beautiful  and  origi- 
nal. Tasso,  for  all  his  prolixity,  probably 
resembles  more  and  approaches  more 
nearly  to  Virgil,  in  his  own  style,  than  any 
poet  who  has  written  since  the  age  of  Au- 
^stus.  Virj^il  is  more  to  Tasso  than 
Homer  to  Virgil ;  for  Tasso  is  adapting, 
not  creating,  a  new  form  of  epic ;  and 
doubtless  Virgil  consulted  his  own  genius 
more  than  any  rules  of  composition.  As 
Mr.  Symonds  says,  *'  It  was  now  impossi- 
ble to  take  a  step  in  poetry  or  art  without 
a  theory ;  and  what  was  worse,  that  theory 
had  to  be  exposed  for  dissertation  and 
discussion."  •  So  Tasso,  "  by  genius  the 
most  spontaneous  of  men,**  wrote  an  **  Ars 
Poetica"  as  a  prelude  to  composing  an 
epic.  All  this  being  granted,  the  '*  Geru- 
salemme "  deserves  the  place  it  holds  in 
literature.  It  can  never  vie  with  the 
"  Orlando  Furioso  "  in  style  or  in  matter ; 
it  is  pitched  in  a  lower  and  calmer  key; 
but  within  the  limits  which  its  author  im- 
posed upon  himself  it  moves  with  perfect 
grace  and  dignity*;  and  we  think  we  are 
doin^  honor  to  it  when  we  say  that  what 
Virgil  was  to  Tasso,  Tasso,  to  some  ex- 
ten^  was  to  Milton.  The  religious  epic 
culminated  in  Milton,  not  in  Tasso,  as  the 
romantic  epic  culminated  in  Ariosto,  not 
in  Boiardo.  The  native  seriousness  of 
Milton  was  well  fostered  and  strengthened 
by  his  Puritan  education.  Tasso  was  an 
Italian  Catholic,  not,  as  Milton,  half  a  Ro- 
man stoic,  half  a  Bible-and-sword  fanatic. 


and  the  measured  orthodoxy  of  his  senti- 
ments is  expressed  in  his  work.  Yet 
when  one  considers  the  character  of  the 
man,  his  extreme  sensitiveness  and  ego- 
tism, his  restlessness  and  impatience  of 
control,  it  is  strange  to  see  how  Pegasus 
can  be  ridden  by  a  priest;  and  in  fact 
Pegasus  often  escapes  to  his  own  pastures 
ana  streams,  eluOdc  Xoveedai  eippeioc  norofwiOf 
and  "  the  force  by  which  the  plot  moves 
is  love.**  "  Tasso  in  truth  thought  that 
he  was  writing  a  reli^ous  and  heroic 
poem.  What  he  did  wnte,  was  a  poem  of 
sentiment  and  passion.  .  .  .  He  displayed, 
indeed,  marvellous  ingenuity  and  art  in 
so  connecting  the  two  strains  of  his  sub- 
ject, the  stately  Virgilian  history  and  the 
glowing  modem  romance,  that  they  should 
contribute  to  the  working  of  a  single  plot. 
Yet  he  could  not  succeed  in  vitalizing  the 
former,  whereas  the  latter  will  live  as  long 
as  human  interest  in  poetry  endures.*'* 
What  survives  of  Tasso  is  not  his  learn- 
ing and  his  academic  form,  but  that  char- 
acteristic of  his  poems  which  was  sponta- 
neous. Tasso  (whom  Shelley  regarded  as 
a  greater  poet  than  Ariosto)  was  a  poet 
not  in  virtue  of,  but  in  spite  of,  the  rules 
of  composition  under  which  he  worked; 
and  though  his  style  was  perfected  by  the 
limitations  which  he  approved,  and  to 
which  he  willingly  submitted  himself,  he 
would  have  been  greater  if  he  could  have 
resolved  to  be  himself  (as  Milton,  for  all 
his  lemming,  was  always  MiltonX  and  not 
too  much  contented  to  oe  a  modem  Virgil, 
taught  and  tamed  by  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Italian  Pamassus  and  the  schools  of  the* 
Jesuits. 

With  Tasso  closes  the  great  cycle  of 
Italian  poets,  and  no  eminent  poet  arose 
till  Alfieri.  But  the  period  of  stagnation 
was  not  entirely  without  fruit ;  the  purged 
and  reformed  Catholicism,  which  hence- 
forth mled,  was  favorable  to  that  growth 
of  morality  which  has  helped  to  regenerate 
Italy.  The  Italv  of  Filicaia  and  Leopardi 
had  been  purged  by  suffering,  dut  also  in- 
spired with  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and 
when  patriotism  awoke  a  new* enthusiasm 
in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  these  who  met 
the  oppressor  at  Novara  and-  at  Solferino 
were  more  worthy  of  freedom,  than  the 
Machiavellian  nobles  and  brutal  or  cyni- 
cal commonalty  who  furnished  the  subject 
of  the  satire  of  Tassoni  and  the  novels  of 
Folengo  and  Aretino.  To  the  simple  and 
upright  countryfolk  whom  Virgil  and 
Horace  praised,  and  to  whom  Mr.*  Ruskin 
has  lately  given  their  due,  the  purification 
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of  the  Church  has  been  an  unmixed  gain. 
Their  religion  is  childish  and  supersti- 
tious, but  the  clergy  of  the  "  Decameron  " 
has  disappeared  for  ever,  and  this  result 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  preaching  of  the  Cat- 
echism of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the 
silent  working  of  the  seminaries  and 
schools  which  the  council  instituted.  How 
far  that  teaching  is  now  out  of  date,  and 
.what  hope  there  is  of  a  new  reformation 
'of  relieion,  the  future  will  decide.  But 
the  faitn  and  morals  of  a  nation  which  has 
used  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centurv 
with  so  much  gravity  and  dignity  the  heri- 
tage of  freedom  on  which  it  entered  in 
i860,  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  its  own 
keeping.  The  growth  of  material  pros- 
perity and  of  local  enterprise  shows  the 
strength  and  seriousness  of  the  Italian 
people,  believed  fifty  years  ago  to  be  a  na- 
tion of  brigands,  beggars,  and  musicians ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  croakings  of  obscuran- 
tists, religion,  whatever  its  present  form 
may  be,  cannot  be  dead  or  dying  in  a  na- 
tion which  possesses,  so  much  sobriety, 
vigor,  and  discipline  as  marks  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  people  of  Italy. 

In  all  Christendom  there  was  a  cry  that 
the  Church  must  reform  itself.  The  voice 
of  prophets  had  never  been  wholly  silent. 
The  vices  of  popes  and  bishops  had  been 
rebuked  by  visionaries  like  St  Francis,  by 
bands  of  soldier  monks,  by  companies  of 
unlearned  Albigenses  and  waldenses,  by 
English  Parliaments,  by  poets  as  Dante, 
bv  satirists  as  Boccaccio,  by  scholars  as 
Grosseteste  and  Wickliff.  Lately  the 
-stem  cry  of  Gladius  Domini  suffer  ter- 
ram  cito  et  velociter^  in  the  moutn  of  the 
inspired  Savonarola,  had  been  silenced  by 
the  worst  of  popes.  The  spirit  of  Savo- 
narola might  be  heretical,  but  his  message 
was  true.  The  prophets  might  be  un- 
licensed, but  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  spoke 
by  them ;  and  it  was  time,  if  not  to  follow 
their  teaching,  at  least  to  build  their  sep- 
ulchres. But  Rome  itself,  the  Curia,  the 
heart  of  the  system,  was  the  last  to  feel 
the  need  of  reform.  The  cardinals  lived 
for  the  most  part  at  Rome,  occupied  in 
making  and  spending  money,  enriching 
their  relations,  intriguing  with  a  view  to 
the  next  conclave,  or  merely  amusing 
themselves  with  worldly  pleasure.  The 
worst  of  them  were  degraded  sensualists, 
the  best  cared  more  for  letters  and  art 
than  for  the  gospel  and  their  sacred  pro- 
fession. 

But  religion  was  waking  up.  Not  only 
was  the  Reformation  invading  the  whole 
domain  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  within 
the  Church  also  communities  arose  which 


combined  with  personal  sanctity  a  lively 
zeal  for  the  purification  of  the  Church. 
Their  story  has  often  been  written :  Con- 
tarini,  Sadolet,  Philip  Neri,  Borromeo, 
Caraffa,  Loyola,  are  the  true  propagators 
of  Catholic  piety.  It  was  their  spirit 
which  informed  the  acts  of  the  papacy 
during  the  eventful  years  in  which  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  sitting.  We  ma^ 
deplore  the  divorce  of  religion  and  sci- 
ence which  the  council  effected ;  but  of 
their  piety  and  sincerity  there  can  be  no 
question.  Mr.  Symonds  passes  too  lightlv 
over  this  portion  of  the  history;  which 
M.  Philippson,  in  his  admirable  volume, 
treats  with  fuller  appreciation  of  its  im- 
portance. The  story  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  the  Thca- 
tines,  the  congregation  of  Somasca,  the 
Capuchins,  the  reformed  Camaldolites, 
the  Brothers  of  Charity,  the  Oratorians, 
the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  is  despatched 
by  Mr.  Symonds  in  a  couple  of  pages; 
and  if  he  dwells  at  length  on  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  it  is  because  be  considers  it  to 
be  a  twin  devil  with  the  Holy  Office,  whose 
sole  object  was  to  degrade  the  human 
spirit  and  submit  it  to  slavery.  He  does 
Dot  see  that  wheat  and  tares  grew  up  to- 
gether, and  that  religion  was  revived  by 
the  very  Jesuits  who  corrupted  it;  and 
that  there  were  saints  and  heroes  among 
the  persecutors  as  well  as  among  the  per- 
secuted. Honor  to  those  who  wakened 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  amon^  the  Catho- 
lic nations,  though  much  evil  was  mixed 
with  the  good. 

It  was  indeed  in  these  societies  that  the 
work  of  reformation,  so  far  as  it  was  useful 
to  humanity,  serviceable  to  religion,  had 
its  origin  ;  and  it  may  be  not  irrelevant  to 
our  subject  to  take  a  few  instances  within 
and  witnout  the  circle  of  Catholic  ortho- 
doxy, in  order  to  point  out  what  it  is  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  assimilates,  what  it 
casts  out. 

In  every  movement  of  human  a£Fairs  the 
battle  is  fought  by  single-minded  men, 
men  who  can  see  but  one  side   of  the 
Question.    The  Falklands,  the  Erasmuses, 
the  Casaubons,  the  Pascals,  are  right  in 
the  long  run,  but  for  the  time  Cromwell, 
Luther,  Calvin,  lead  the  world.     In   the 
early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
company  of  friends  founded  the  famous 
society  named    the    Oratory   of    Divine 
Love.    Among  its  members  were  Sadolet, 
Caspar    Contarini,  Gaetano   di    Thiene. 
Reginald  Pole,  and  CarafiEa«    Others  of  a 
similar  tone  of  thought  were  Juan  Valdez 
(the  Valdesso  of   George    Herbert   and 
Nicholas  Ferrar),  Morone,  and  Ghiberti 
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of  Verona ;  and  similar  societies  grew  up 
in  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  object  of 
these  societies  was  purely  religious ;  but 
from  them  proceeded  two  schools  of 
thought,  the  one  aiming  at  comprehension, 
the  other  leading  to  persecution.  Sadolet, 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Erasmus 
and  Melanchthon ;  Contarini,  the  would-be 
reconciler  of  Germany;  Valdez,  the  ab- 
jurer  of  persecution;  Ghiberti,  the  politi- 
cian and  generous  humanist,  —  all  fell 
more  or  less  under  the  imputation  of  un- 
orthodoxy,  and  were  passed  over  or  set 
aside.  Reginald  Pole  occupied  a  great 
station  for  a  time,  but  died  disgraced  and 
broken-hearted,  a  persecutor  under  suspi- 
cion of  heresy.  Morone  was  silenced,  im- 
prisonedf  and  converted.  Gaetano  di 
Thiene  founded  a  reli^ous  order.  Ca- 
raffa  introduced  the  Inquisition  into  Rome, 
and  was  the  most  merciless  of  popes. 

Parcere  subjectis  et  dgbellare  superbos 
was  the  fate  of  new  Rome,  as  it  was  the 
glory  of  ancient  Rome.  Macaulay^s  com- 
parison of  the  treatment  of  enthusiasts  by 
Rome  and  by  Protestantism  is  famous. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  humane 
and  large-minded  men  of  whom  Italy  was 
now  full?  Humanists  by  temper  and 
Christians  by  conviction  they  would,  if 
thev  had  been  born  in  England,  have 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  Coletand  More,' 
the  forerunners  of  the  school  of  Hooker, 
Andrews,  and  Cosin.  But  Rome  would 
have  none  of  them.  She  reserved  her 
honors  for  the  CarafEas  and  Loyolas,  and 
from  her  own  point  of  view  she  acted 
wiselv.  Yet  among  her  subjects  she  num- 
bered Philip  Neri  and  Carlo  Borromeo, 
whose  type  of  sanctity  had  in  it  nothing 
of  the  Renaissance,  but  who  are  the  true 
glories  of  the  Catholic  revival,  and  in 
whom  is  seen  in  its  purest  form  that  evan- 
gelical character  which  belongs  to  all 
schools  of  Christianity. 

Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  again,  is  an  instance  of 
the  type  of  character  which  is  incompati- 
ble with  Romanism.  As  Rome  now  casts 
out  Lamennais  and  Ddllinger,  so  she  then 
rejected  Sarpi.  His  studies  were  uncon- 
genial to  the  spirit  which  then,  as  now, 
guided  the  policy  of  Rome.  His  wide  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory led  him  to  put  forward  such  facts  as 
threw  li^ht  on  the  origin  of  institutions  and 
pretensions  which  seemed  to  him  to  be 
abuses,  but  in  the  view  of  the  Church  were 
developments.  The  Roman  Church  had 
no  dislike  for  learning;  but  Bellarmine 
and  Baronius  were  more  to  her  taste  than 
Sarpi,  who  saw  facts  in  their  connection 
with  the  growth  of  institutions,  not  in  the 


light  of  authority.  Sarpi *s  work  on  ec- 
clesiastical benefices*  was  as  damaging 
to  Roman  usurpations  as  Hallam^s  cele- 
brated Chapter  VII.,  and  was  issued  as  a 
living  polemic,  not  as  a  learned  disquisi- 
tion mto  past  history.  It  doe&  away  with 
the  sanctity  of  tithes,  "a  Judaical  not  a 
Christian  observance ; "  of  investiture, 
commendams,  reservations,  pensions,  and 
all  the  temporal  expedients  hallowed  by 
papal  authority  to  the  purpose  of  amassing 
secular  wealtn  and  power.  It  dealt  as 
heavy  a  blow  at  the  principle  of  papal 
autocracy  in  matters  connected  with  reve- 
nue, as  the  treatises  on  the  interdict  and 
on  the  rights  of  sovereigns  to  papal  au- 
tocracy in  politics. 

In  all  his  works,  and  above  all  in  the 
"  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  Sarpi 
exposed  the  secular  arts  and  priestly 
craft,  by  which  the  events  of  a  thousand 
years  had  been  turned  to  the  profit  of 
spiritual  domination.  We  are  apt,  in  an 
age  when  Churches  are  in  danger  of  secu- 
larist oppression,  to  forget  how  pressing 
was  the  danger  of  papafautocracy  in  the 
days  of  the  Lea^e,  the  Armada,  and  the 
Council.  The  times  of  Gregory  VII.,  of 
Innocent  III.,  and  Innocent  IV.,  seemed 
to  be  returning  in  a  more  daneerous form. 
Innocent  IV.  had  combated  the  principle 
of  rebellion  embodied  in  Frederick  II.  by 
means  of  the  Crusade  and  the  interdict. 
The  Church  had  now  won  the  consent  of 
the  civil  power,  and  could  direct  the  secu- 
lar arm  at  its  will  over  half  Europe.  The 
quarrel  which  Sarpi  took  up  was  as  real 
as  that  which  called  up  Luther  a  genera- 
tion earlier;  though  now,  as  Mr.  Symonds 
says,  it  has  "  lost  actuality,"  whether  we 
regard  the  claims  of  Rome  or  the  argu- 
ments of  her  antagonist.  "  Common  sense 
and  freedom  have  so  far  conquered  in 
Europe,  that  Sarpi 's  opinions,  then  de- 
nounced as  heresies,  sound  now  like  tru- 
isms ;  and  his  candid  boast,  that  he  was 
the  first  to  break  the  neck  of  papal  en- 
croachments upon  secular  prerogative, 
may  pass  for  insignificant  in  an  age  which 
has  little  to  fear  from  ecclesiastical  vio- 
lence." 

Fra  Paolo^s  opinions  were  practical,  not 
doematic.  Though  his  correspondence, 
and  the  manner  m  which  his  contempo- 
raries speak  of  him,  show  him  to  have 
had  much  sympathy  with  the  reformed 
churches  in  France,  England,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  elsewhere,  he  was  no  Prot- 
estant ;  that  is,  he  was  not  committed  to 
any  schemes  for  reforming  dogma,  nor 
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did  he  ever  stray  beyond  the  limits  of  be- 
lief and  practice  imposed  upon  a  Catholic 
priest.  *Mn  all  his  writings  Sarpi  sought 
to  prove  that  men  might  remain  sound 
Catholics  |ind  yet  resist  Roman  aggres- 
sion*' (vol.  ii.,  p.  218).  His  appearance 
as  an  antagonist  of  Rome  was  due  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  aee  and  of  the  State 
in  which  he  lived.  Like  Milton  and  Ca- 
saubon  he  was  put  forward  as  a  champion 
by  others,  and  did  not  adopt  polemical 
writing  of  his  own  will,  which  was  rather 
to  remain  a  retired  scholar;  but  in  his 
case  the  world  gained,  as  it  lost  by  the 
diversion  into  unkindly  channels  of  Mil- 
ton's genius  and  Casauoon's  erudition. 

The  fame  of  Fra  Paolo  has  survived 
his  books.  Few  now  read  the  "  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,*'  though  Macaulay 
ranked  it  next  after  Thucydiaes  and  Tac- 
itus. Gibbon  styles  him  **  that  incompara- 
ble historian,**  and  speaks  of  his  work  on 
ecclesiastical  benefices  as  a  *'  golden  vol- 
ume.** Hallam  gives  him  the  epithet  of 
"  great.**  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  age,  the  age  of  Bacon,  Casau- 
bon,  Scaliger,  Buchanan,  De  Thou.  Like 
his  most  famous  contemporarv,  he  '*  took 
all  knowledge  to  be  his  province ;  **  and 
there  is  not  wanting  evidence  to  show 
that  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  he  was 
no  sciolist.  His  researches  into  physical 
science  foreshadowed  the  discoveries  of 
Galileo  (whom  he  knew  and  esteemed),  of 
Vesalius,  and  perhaps  of  Harvey ;  and  as 
a  mathematician,  a  natural  philosopher,  a 
scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  saint,  he  re- 
peats something  of  the  universal  capacity 
of  Pico  della  Mirandola  and  Lionardo  da 
Vinci.  It  is  recorded  that,  like  Macaulay 
and  Johnson,  he  remembered  after  one 
reading  not  only  all  the  contents  of  a  book, 
but  the  very  page  and  line  where  each 
thing  was  to  be  found.  His  accuracy  in 
matters  of  detail  was  infallible.  When  he 
had  once  grasped  a  subject  he  would  say, 
"  Ora  r  ho  vinto  —  non  ci  voglio  pensare,** 
and  many  years  after  he  could  recall  faith- 
fully everv  circumstance.  He  was  not 
only  like  John  Hales  of  Eton  (whom  he 
much  resembled,  and  whose  friend  he 
would  surely  have  been  if  his  wish  of  vis- 
iting England  could  have  been  fulfilled)  a 
bibliotheca  ambulans^  but  a  walking  cata- 
logue of  the  archives  of  Venice.  He  could 
lay  his  hand  on  any  book  or  document  in 
the  library  of  St.  Mark's.  His  knowledge 
of  the  smallest  details  of  chronology  ex- 
tended to  all  known  history ;  his  sagacity 
in  scientific  matters  was  such  that,  when 
instruments  were  brought  to  him,  he  im- 
mediately divined  not  only  the  inteatioa 


and  use  of  each  part  but  also  their  defects 
and  excellencies.  It  was  said  that  he  saw 
as  through  Momus's  window  the  hearts  of 
all  men ;  and  yet  no  one  ever  saw  him 
angry  or  heard  from  his  lips  an  unkind  or 
hasty  word.  His  purity  was  such  that  his 
youne  friends  called  him.  ^t  sposa,  and 
would  check  free  conversation  when  be 
was  seen  coming.  His  manner  of  life  was 
as  ascetic  as  a  hermit's.  He  was  that 
rarity,  a  modest  scholar.  '*A  man,"  as 
Bishop  Sanderson  says,  *'of  an  invincible 
bashfulness."  "  He  was,"  says  his  friend 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  "  one  of  the  humblest 
things  tnat  could  be  seen  within  the 
bounds  of  humanity;  the  very  pattern  of 
that  precept,  *•  Quanto  doctior,  tanto  sub- 
mi  ssior  ; '  and  enough  alone  to  demon- 
strate that  knowledge,  well  digested,  nam 
inflatr 

This  fine  spirit  was  enclosed  in  a  fragile 
body.  He  suffered  all  his  life  from  a 
combination  of  diseases.  **  He  ftever  re- 
membered himself  so  young  as  to  think 
that  he  could  live  a  year  longer."  And 
yet  he  was  no  recluse ;  he  loved  to  con- 
verse with  all  sorts  of  wits,  foreigners, 
travellers,  and  learn  all  new  things.  No 
bodily  sufferings,  no  desire  of  leisure  for 
study,  could  keep  him  from  that  service 
which  he  considered  all  men  owe  to  their 
country.  "  Conviene  fedelmente  servire," 
he  said  :  "  his  business  was  to  serve,  not 
to  live."  And  from  the  time  when  he  be- 
came **  theologian  "  to  the  Venetian  State 
his  life  was  spent  in  constant  danger  from 
assassins  and  in  untiring  labor  for  the 
commonwealth,  without  reward  or  promo- 
tion. The  di^ified  attitude  of  Venice  in 
the  ecclesiastical  quarrels  of  the  time  is 
mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  Fra  Paolo. 

But  what  gives  him  his  chief  interest  to 
an  English  observer  in  relation  to  the 
Italian  reformation  is  the  fact  that  those 
qualities  which  would  have  made  him, 
bad  he  been  an  Englishman,  one  of  the 
founders  of  our  Church,  were  those  which 
crippled  his  usefulness  as  an  Italian  Chris- 
tian. The  combination  of  learning  and 
piety,  of  sound  common  sense  and  rever- 
ence, makes  him  akin  to  Locke  and  New- 
ton and  other  famous  Englishmen.  The 
wit  is  Italian,  which  appears  in  such  sa]^ 
ings  as  **  I  recoc^nize  the  style  of  the  Ro- 
man curia ; "  **  In  Italy  every  one  wears 
a  mask ; "  '*  Spaniard  without  Jesuit  is 
lettuce  without  oil ; "  *'  Take  counsel  with 
the  Jesuits  and  resolve  the  clear  con- 
trary ; "  and  his  answer  to  Condd,  **  Your 
Highness  is  going  to  Rome,  and  may  there 
learn  who  is  the  autiior  of  the  *  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  \  * "  but  his  fervent 
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Christianity,  combined  with  hatred  of  pa- 
palism  and  Jesuitry,  his  belief  that 
Churches  might  err  and  yet  be  catholic, 
and  his  courageous  defence  of  the  liber- 
ties of  national  Churches,  brine  him  near 
to  the  English  habit  of  thought.  "God 
has  not  given  me  the  spirit  of  Luther,"  he 
said  to  one  who  askea  him  why  he  con- 
formed to  the  Roman  Church.  He  had 
indeed  more  of  the  spirit  of  compromise 
than  of  the  spirit  eitlier  of  combat  or  of 
obedience ;  and  therefore  there  was  no 

?lace  for  him  in  the  regeneration  of  Italy, 
n  earlier  days  the  Church  would  have 
sought  him  and  made  use  of  him ;  but  the 
Jesuits  hated  and  feared  him  as  the  man 
who  above  all  others  understood  their 
arts  and  was  resolved  to  oppose  them. 
But  though  he  failed  to  realize  his  ideal  of , 
a  free  Church  and  a  free  State,  his  exam- 
ple remains  for  our  instruction,  and  he  is 
the  precursor  of  those  who  in  our  days, 
"  talking  with  the  many  but  thinking  with 
the  few,  leaven  the  thought  of  the  world, 
and  uphold  the  doctrine  of  comprehension 
of  creeds,  and  aid  the  gradual  destruction 
of  phantasms ;  and  in  whose  hands  is  the 
guidance  of  free  thought  —  who  incur,  it 
may  be,  in  their  lifetime  the  imputation  of 
double-dealing,  but  whose  example  is  of 
practical  utility  to  posterity. 

Mr.  Symonas  places  at  the  head  of  the 
causes  of  the  decadence  which  marks  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  In 
Italy,  the  predominance  of  Spain  in  Italy, 
leaaing  as  it  did  to  its  close  alliance  with 
the  papacy  and  the  introduction  from 
Spain  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  Spain,  under  Charles  V.  and  the 
"leaden  foot  "of  Philip  II.,  was  a  slow- 
moving  but  practical  force.  The  policy  of 
Spain,  fatal  as  it  was  to  itself  and  hurtful 
to  the  world,  had  the  advantage  of  being 
consistent;  it  ranked  as  a  method  for 
more  than  fifty  years;  and  during  those 
years  the  Dominicans  of  the  Inquisition 
and  the  Jesuits  were  its  most  powerful 
instruments  of  discipline. 

Undoubtedly  the  establishment  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  is  one  of  the  capital  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  No  human 
society  has  lived  through  more  obloquy 
and  persecution ;  none  has  more  faithfully 
carried  out  the  design  of  its  founder.  The 
aim  of  Ignatius  Lo)*oIa  was  to  create  an 
organized  model  of'^the  Roman  Church; 
to  establish  as  it  were  a  home  of  counsels 
of  perfection,  in  which  every  maxim  and 
doctrine  of  the  Church  should  be  found  in 
complete  action;  a  society  whose  aims 
should  be  exclusively  practical,  in  which 
asceticism,  devotion,  learning,  detached 


from  all  personal  and  woridly  ambition, 
should  be  turned  to  the  regulation  of  con- 
duct within  the  limits  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Ignatius  invented  nothing  but  the 
organization.  The  Jesuits  have  no  pecal* 
iar  doctrines  or  principles.  They  have 
introduced  no  novelties  in  religion,  but 
have  always  upheld  what  was  already  con- 
stituted ;  securiorem  tt  magis  approoatam 
doctrinam.  Before  lenatius  the  three 
primary  vows  were  binding  on  all  religious 
conmgations.  Those  of  poverty  and 
obedience  were  carried  to  extravagance 
by  St  Francis,  to  whom  indeed  their  very 
perindi  ac  cadaver  belonged;  for  the 
words  Mortuos  non  vivos  ego  meos  volo 
foreshadowed  those  of  Ignatius,  as  they 
echo  St.  Paul  and  the  Gospels.  Augus- 
tine, Anschar,  Boniface,  as  well  as  Fran- 
cis Xavier,  preached  to  the  heathen  ;  St. 
Dominic  converted  heretics;  the  Fran- 
ciscans devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of 
lepers  and  outcasts.  They  and  the  Do- 
minicans invaded  and  stormed  the  schools 
and  universities  of  Christendom.  The 
mat  Benedictine  houses  were  homes  of 
learning.  The  Cistercians  sent  from  their 
lecture-rooms  the  greatest  teachers  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  What  is  original  in  the 
institution  of  the  Jesuits  is,  that  the  so- 
ciety undertook  and  carried  out  the  whole 
of  tne  vast  task  of  regulating  human  life. 
The  Company  of  Jesus,  as  its  members 
like  to  say,  is  **the  crack  regiment  of  the 
Church.*'  Every  soldier  in  its  ranks  is  a 
skilled  warrior.  To  this  end  the  careful 
selection,  the  noviciate,  the  sixteen  years' 
probation,  the  continual  pressure  of  the 
director's  will,  guiding  ana  controlling  the 
obedient  soul,  the  entire  abnegation  of 
personal  wishes  and  feelings,  the  detach- 
ment from  pleasure  and  ambition,  in  a 
word,  the  mortification  of  the  will,  are 
admirably  adapted.  If  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  this  could  march  with  the  progress 
of  events,  it  might  well  be  eternal.  But 
devoted  as  the  society  is  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Roman  system  with  all  its 
faults  and  to  the  uncompromising  defence 
of  those  faults,  it  is  doomed  to  decay ;  and 
it  has  been  for  three  centuries  the  main- 
stay of  bigotry  and  sectarian  uncharity. 
Whatever  are  the  sins  of  Rome  against  lib- 
erty in  religion,  they  have  been  committed 
chiefly  by  tne  means  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  Jesuitism.  The  Jesuits  have  been  more 
Roman  than  the  Romans.  Popes  have 
discountenanced  and  disbanded  them,  but 
the  society  has  bided  its  time ;  true  to  the 
principle  of  obedience,  it  has  bowed  for 
the  time  and  waited  till  a  new  pope  has 
restored  its  former  ascendancy. 
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The  problem  set  before  the  Church  of 
the  sixteenth  centurv  was  to  restore  faith 
and  morals  attacked  by  Protestants  and 
unbelievers.  Comprehension  was  possi- 
ble, and  the  best  society  of  Christendom 
desired  comprehension.  But  the  Church 
would  not  or  could  not  revise  her  doc- 
trines; and  the  means  to  carry  out  her 
will  were  not  wanting. 

The  Jesuits  decided  the  form  which  the 
Council  of  Trent  took.  If  we  are  to  esti- 
mate the  most  important  factor  in  the 
sum  of  causes  which  made  the  Church  of 
Rome  what  it  is,  we  should  name  the 
Council  of  Trent;  for  at  Trent  were  laid 
down  the  principles  and  rules  which  puri- 
fied as  well  as  narrowed  the  Church,  which 
made  the  Church  the  antagonist  of  nation- 
ality, and  submitted  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline to  Rome  more  immediatelv  than 
before.  In  a  word,  the  Council  ot  Trent 
founded  Ultramontanism.  Fra  Paolo  (^t//>- 
cerator  concilii  Tridentini^  as  Wotton 
called  him)  was  not  slow  to  observe  this. 
Though  be  was  perhaps  too  ready  to  see 
the  Jesuit  in  everything,  and  though  his 
hatred  of  Jesuitism  made  him  do  scant 
justice  to  the  piety  and  learning  of  the 
Tridentine  fathers,  he  was  more  capable 
than  anv  man  of  his  time  of  seeing  whither 
the  dritt  of  events  was  tending.  He  saw 
that  the  management  of  the  council  had 
passed  from  the  hands  of  princes  and  re- 
formers into  those  of  popes  and  papalini. 
The  result  of  the  council  surprised  all, 
friends  as  well  as  enemies.  Projeci  illud 
in  ignenty  prof^ressusque  est  hie  vitulus 
might  have  been  said  of  the  idol  of  papal 
autocracy  which  came  out  of  the  furnace 
at  Trent. 

This  Council  [says  Fra  Paolo]  devised  and 
formed  by  godlv  men  to  reunite  the  Church, 
which  began  to  be  divided,  hath  so  established 
the  schism,  and  made  the  parties- so  obstinate 
that  the  discords  are  become  irreconcilable : 
and  being  managed  by  princes  for  reformation 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  hath  caused  the 
greatest  deformation  that  ever  was  since  Chris- 
tianity did  begin :  and  hoped  for  by  the  Bish- 
ops to  regain  tne  Episcopal  authority,  usurped 
for  the  most  part  by  the  Pope,  hath  made 
them  lose  it  altogether,  bringing  them  into 
greater  servitude :  on  the  contrary,  feared  and 
avoided  by  the  See  of  Rome,  as  a  potent 
means  to  moderate  their  exorbitant  power, 
n)ounted  from  small  beginnings  by  devious 
degrees  into  an  unlimited  excess,  it  hath  so 
established  and  confirmed  the  same  over  that 
part  which  remaineth  subject  unto  it,  that  it 
was  never  so  great  nor  so  soundly  rooted ; 

and  he  justly  terms  the  history  of  the 
council  **  the  Iliad  of  our  age." 
The  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is 


the  history  of  Europe  during  twenty  years ; 
in  it  are  reflected  all  the  movements  of  a 
period  during  which  great  interests  were 
traversed  by  little  intri^es  in  a  manner 
which  makes  a  clear  view  of  causes  and 
results  almost  impossible.  The  motives 
of  the  principal  actors,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional and  religious  currents  moving  in 
the  various  nations  of  the  Continent,  are 
obscure;  small  alterations  *  of  territor)*, 
small  matters  of  family  aggrandizeroeot, 
appear  for  the  moment  as  important  as  the 
great  question,  whether  France  or  Spain 
shall  rule  the  world,  whether  Germany 
shall  be  Protestant  or  Catholic  One  pope 
is  inclined  to  favor  Spain,  another  is  a 
declared  enemy  to  everything  Spanish. 
At  one  moment  the  emperor  is  playing  a 
game  to  amuse  the  Protestants  by  pre- 
tended conciliation,  at  another  he  has 
them  under  his  heel;  and  then  in  a  mo- 
ment he  loses  all,  and  has  to  submit  to  a 
treaty  which  undoes  all  his  work.  The 
changing  fortunes  of  France  and  England 
are  represented  here ;  the  course  of  events 
is  afiEected  by  the  personal  character  as 
well  as  the  political  position  of  Charles 
v.,  Ferdinand  I.,  Philip  II.,  the  popes, 
the  fathers  of  the  council  themselves  —  it 
is  like  a  crowded  chess-board,  where  every 
piece  plavs  for  itself,  and  vet  the  n>'al 
colors  of  olack  and  white  rule  the  j^me ; 
for  out  of  it  comes  at  last  a  Church  of 
combat,  not  of  compromise,  reformed  in 
practice  but  hardened  in  dogma,  made 
more  Italian  but  less  Catholic,  less  worldlv 
but  also  less  able  to  deal  with  the  world, 
more  obedient  but  less  inventive,  more 
strictly  organized,  no  longer  the  enemy 
but  the  ally  of  oppressors. 

The  first  important  step  towards  a  coun- 
cil was  made  at  the  Diet  held  at  Ratisbon 
in  1541  in  the  emperor's  presence.  The 
desire  of  Charles  V.  was  to  press  both 
parties  into  a  compromise,  to  which  end 
he  was  inclined  to  favor  the  German  idea 
of  a  national  council ;  if  the  compromise 
failed,  he  would  then  make  terms  with 
Rome.  His  position  was  different  from 
that  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  he  agreed  mith 
him  in  desinng  no  essential  change  in 
doctrine.  Paul  III.  sent  to  the  confer- 
ence Cardinal  Gasparo  Contarini,  one  of 
the  band  of  pious  and  high-minded  Cath- 
olics who  wished  to  see  the  morals  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  reformed  with  as 
little  injury  as  possible  to  the  established 
creed  and  the  papal  power,  and  the  friend 
of  Ghiberti,  Sadolet,  Caraffa,  and  of  Fra 
Paolo  himself.  He  was  afterwards  ac- 
cused of  being  too  much  of  a  Lutheran. 
At  the  Diet  he  appeared  both  in  his  own 
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character,  and  as  legate.  For  himself,  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  in  morals  and 
discipline  appeared  to  him  more  impor- 
tant than  questions  of  dogma,  in  which  he 
was  too  indifferent  to  be  a  complete  rep- 
resentative of  Rome ;  as  legate  he  had  to 
represent  to  the  emperor  and  the  Diet, 
that  he  was  not  vested  with  the  absolute 
authority  to  conclude  which  might  seem 
to  suit  his  position,  for  that  that  authority 
**  was  and  is  so  annexed  to  the  very  bones 
of  the  papacy  that  it  cannot  be  granted 
to  any  other."  Contarini  was  ordered  to 
reserve  certain  principia^  such  as  the 
supremacy  of  the  Holy  See,  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church,  and  alia  quadam 
about  which,  if  the  Protestants  would  not 
agree,  no  good  could  come  of  the  confer- 
ence. This  reservation  was  fatal  to  the 
hope  of  a  reconciliation.  The  Protestants 
took  alarm.  Luther  had  wisely,  if  not 
magnanimously,  held  aloof  from  the  whole 
affair.  Contarini^s  moderation  prevailed 
so  far,  that  an  approach  to  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  was  for- 
mulated ana  agreed  to.  But,  as  Ranke 
remarks,  the  consent  of  the  pope  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  Luther  on  the  other  must 
be  obtained.  Luther  declared  compro- 
mise to  be  the  work  of  the  devil.  Paul 
III.  would  neither  agree  nor  disagree 
without  further  definition.  The  emperor's 
desire  to  unite  the  empire  by  means  of 
a  national  synod,  and  thereby  establish 
more  firmly  the  Spanish  supremacy  in 
Germany,  roused  the  jealousy  not  only  of 
the  papal  party,  but  of  all  his  enemies 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Francis  L  in- 
trigued with  the  pope  ;  the  German  estates 
great  and  small.  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
ecclesiastical,  caballed  against  the  proj- 
ect ;  and  with  a  vague  appeal  to  a  general 
council  the  Diet  broke  up,  having  effected 
nothing. 

Between  the  end  of  the  Diet  of  Ratis- 
bon  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Paul  II L, and  by  the  same  pope 
the  Inquisition  was  established  in  Rome 
on  the  Spanish  model,  and  the  Index  £x- 
purgatorius  was  set  on  foot.  The  conduct 
of  the  Church  was  resigned  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  and  the 
far-reaching  aims  of  the  one  bod^  and  the 
gloomy  history  of  the  other  indicated, 
plainly  enough,  what  was  likely  to  be  the 
course  which  a  council  would  take  if  one 
were  assembled.  The  traditions  of  the 
papacy  were  unfavorable  to  general  coun- 
cils. An  opinion  prevailed  that  a  council 
was  superior  to  a  pope,  and  might  be 
called  without  the  pope  s  command ;  coun* 


cils  had  deposed  popes  —  that  of  Con- 
stance had  declared  the  pope's  authontv 
inferior  to  that  of  a  council.  The  growtn 
of  the  Reformation  made  some  conspicu- 
ous action  necessary ;  for  the  Roman 
Church  was  losing  its  hold  on  the  nations. 
Paul  III.  doubted  of  the  experiment,  as 
any  pope  would ;  yet  it  seemed  worth 
while  to  try  it.  If  a  general  council  did 
not  unite  Christendom,  it  might  fortify 
Catholicism ;  and  it  seemed  not  unlikely 
that,  if  it  were  delaved,  the  emperor  might 
exert  his  questionable  power  of  summon- 
ing a  council,  and  so  cause  a  schism  and  a 
scandal.  Moreover,  the  emperor  was  for 
the  present  relieved  from  the  burden  of  a 
French  war,  and  at  leisure  to  pursue  his 
designs,  never  very  definite  but  always 
hostile,  against  the  Protestants.  It  wad 
natural  for  him  to  look  to  Rome  as  his 
allv  in  the  last  resort. 

^he  Council  of  Trent  met  in  1545  ;  and 
at  once  the  influence  of  the  extreme  party 
was  felt.  Protestants  were  excluded  by 
the  pope's  refusal  to  declare  the  para- 
mount authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  The 
Ratisbon  doctrine  of  justification  was 
scouted ;  Church  tradition  was  declared 
to  be  of  equal  authority  with  the  Bible, 
and  the  Vulgate  of  equal  authority  with 
the  original  texts  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
seven  sacraments  was  laid  down  as  de 
fide. 

Yet  the  victory  of  Ultramontanism  was 
not  secure.  The  representatives  of  all 
nations  outside  Italy  upheld  the  doctrine, 
that  the  decisions  of  a  general  council 
were  superior  in  authority  to  the  decrees 
of  a  pope;  and  doctrines  dangerous  to 
papal  autocracy  were  afloat  among  the 
fathers  themselves,  such  as  those  of  epis- 
copal independence  and  the  lawfulness  of 
compromise  with  Protestants.    The  dan- 

fer  from  this  quarter  was  adroitly  turned 
y  a  decision  of  the  legates,  acting  on 
the  pope's  instructions,  that  the  fathers 
should  vote  bv  single  voices^  not  by  na- 
tions (for  the  Italian  prelates  far  outnum- 
bered the  others),  and  when  to  this  was 
added  some  years  later  the  clause  propo- 
nentibus  iegatis,  reserving  the  initiative  to 
the  pope'^  legates  alone,  the  triumph  of 
the  papal,  that  is  the  Jesuit,  party  was 
assured. 

The  war  of  the  League  of  Schmalkalde 
upset  the  balance  01  parties;  the  poi^e 
shrank  back  from  his  dangerous  ally,  and 
transferred  the  sessions  of  the  council 
from  Trent  to  Bologna :  "  We  have  passed 
from  Egypt  to  the  promised  land,"  said 
the  pious  fathers.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  the  battle  of  Miihlberg  struck 
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Charles's  enemies  to  the  ground.  The 
emperor  was  supreme  in  southern  Ger- 
many, and  the  northern  States  lay  at  his 
feet.  The  complete  subjection  of  Italy 
seemed  imminent.  Paul  HI.  soueht  for 
help  in  every  quarter  of  Europe,  France, 
Venice,  and  even  Turkey.  The  emperor 
hinted  at  a  transference  of  the  council  to 
Rome,  "in  which  case,"  he  said  signifi- 
cantly, "  I  shall  accompany  them  myself.*' 
At  length  he  cut  the  Knot,  as  far  as  his 
German  dominions  were  concerned,  by 
publishing  in  1548  the  Interim  of  Augs- 
burg, in  which,  as  in  the  Six  Articles  of 
Henrv  VIII.,  the  main  points  of  the  Ro- 
man faith  were  laid  down. 

Meanwhile  the  Council  of  Bologna,  at- 
tended only  by  a  few  Italian  prelates,  did 
not  prosper.  The  Imperial  prelates  still 
held  session  at  Trent,  and.  no>  foreign 
bishops  obeved  the  summons  to  Bologna. 
The  death  of  the  "  fox-brained  "  Pope  Paul 
III.  seemed  to  open  the  way  for  an 
agreement.  Julius  III.  reassembled  the 
fathers  at  Trent  in  1551.  Then  came 
the  surprising  turn  of  fortune  by  which 
Charles  V.*s  plans  for  Germany  were 
finally  upset*  The  elector  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  in  conjunction  with  Henry  11.  of 
France  and  several  Protestant  princes, 
made  war  upon  the  emperor,  took  him  by 
surprise,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  seizing 
his  person.  Then  followed  the  treaties 
of  Passau  and  Augsburg,  by  which,  in- 
stead of  being  united  by  toleration,  the 
States  of  Germany  were  divided  into 
Catholic  and  Protestant  by  the  maxim 
cujus  regie  ejus  religio,  Tne  separation 
of  north  and  south  Germany  was  begun, 
and  the  seeds  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
planted.  The  fathers  were  again  scared 
from  Trent,  and  the  council  only  resumed 
its  sittings  in  1555  (December). 

The  outward  events  of  the  fifteen  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  Diet  ot  Ra- 
tisbon,  had  brought  about  the  completion 
of  the  German  schism.  Henceforward 
there  was  no  talk  of  comprehension  or 
conciliation.  To  the  Dominicans,  who 
had  hitherto  framed  decrees  in  the  coun- 
cil, the  Jesuits  succeeded.  Whatever  op- 
position to  the  wishes  of  the  papal  party 
showed  itself,  was  on  the  side  of  Spain 
and  France.  But  the  formula  proponenti- 
bus  legatis  stifled  opposition ;  and  Philip 
II.  was  a  more  obedient  son  of  the  Churcn 
than  bis  father  had  been.  It  is  true  that, 
in  the  period  immediately  following  his 
accession,  there  was  a  sharp  passage  of 
arms  between  Philip  and  the  violent  and 
morose  Paul  IV.,  the  Neapolitan  ci-devant 
Cardinal    Cara£Ea ;    but    Paul    IV.   had 


shrewdness  enough  to  see  that  Philip, 
without  the  distractions  of  Germany,  could 
interfere  in  Italian  afiFairs  from  the  side 
of  Naples  with  more  effect  than  his  father 
from  over  the  Alps ;  and  after  the  failure 
of  Guise's  expedition,  he  gave  up  the 
attempt  to  "dislodge  the  Spaniard." 
Though  the  council  did  not  sit  during  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  IV.,  the  austere  char- 
acter of  that  pope  had  its  influence  upon 
the  course  of  the  council  when  it  met. 
The  desire  for  reformation  of  morals  and 
discipline  urged  by  Charles  V.  now  be- 
came part  of  the  papal  programme. 
There  was  an  end  henceforward  of  nepo- 
tism, libertinism,  and  those  intrigues  ia 
the  small  politics  of  Italy,  which  had  for- 
merly disgraced  the  papal  courL 

To  Paul  IV.  succeeded  in  1559  Pius 
IV.  This  pontiff,  a  genial,  politic  man  of 
the  world,  hot-tempered  but  placable,  a 
parvenu  as  compared  with  the  noble  birth 
of  his  predecessors,  had  the  qualities 
which  belong  to  the  position  of  a  /nr- 
venu.  Moderate,  conciliating,  tenacious, 
he  euided  the  council  like  a  skilful  man 
o£  business,  and  while  appearing  to  con- 
ciliate, kept  the  decision  of  every  question 
in  his  own  hands,  ^*  sending  the  Holy 
Ghost "  (as  was  profanely  said)  '*  in  a 
cloak-bag  from  Rome  to  Trent."  Mr.  Sy- 
monds  credits  Pius  IV.  with  initiating 
the  policy  of  alliance  between  the  papacy 
and  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  loolcs 
upon  him  as  **the  real  founder  of  the 
modern  as  distinguished  from  the  medi- 
seval  papacy."  The  transition  was  cood- 
pleted  in  his  reign. 

Before  his  death  the  salvation  of  CatboU^ 
dsm,  the  integrity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
solidity  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  vigorous  Counter-Reformitioa 
were  placed  beyond  all  doubt 

It  is  noticeaole  that  these  substantial  suc- 
cesses were  achieved,  not  by  a  religious  fanatic, 
but  by  a  jurist ;  not  by  a  saint,  but  l^  a  genial 
man  of  the  world ;  not  by  force  ot  intellect 
and  will,  but  by  adroitness ;  not  by  masteiful 
authority,  but  by  pliant  diplomacy;  not  br 
forcing  but  by  following  the  current  of  events. 
Since  Gregory  VII.,  no  Pope  had  done  so 
much  as  Pius  IV.  for  braang  the  andeot 
fabric  of  the  Church  and  confirming  the  Papal 
prerogative.  But  what  a  difference  there  is 
oetween  a  Hildebrand  and  a  Giovanni  Angelo 
Medici  I  How  Europe  had  changed,  vheo  a 
man  of  the  latter*s  stamp  was  the  right  in- 
strument of  destiny  for  starting  the  weather- 
beaten  ship  of  the  Church  upon  a  new  ao<i 
prosperous  voyage  I 

We  have  quoted  these  lines,  because  they 
indicate  the  reason  why  the  history  of  the 
papacy,  from  that  day  to  the  present,  has 
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been  a  history  more  and  more  identified 
with  losing  causes  and  dying  despotisms ; 
but  also  more  and  more  concerned  in 
maintaining  purity  of  faith  and  morals, 
than  in  the  earlier  and  stormier  days  of 
the  modern  age. 

In  the  later  sitting  of  the  council  the 
Jesuits,  favored  by  rius  IV.,  showed  all 
that  skill  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  for 
which  they  are  justly  celebrated.  They 
supported  the  claims  of  the  bishops  to  in- 
dependent  authority;  they  combated  the 
national  pretensions  put  forward  by  non- 
Italian  prelates ;  they  excluded  from  the 
sessions  of  the  council  bishops  whose 
learning  or  whose  boldness  made  their 
presence  inconvenient;  they  exalted  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope  in  discipline  as 
well  as  in  faith,  scouting  the  dangerous 
primus  inter  parts  doctrine ;  they  opposed 
Philip  II.,  and  the  kings  of  France  and 
Portu£;al,  in  their  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
formula  proponentibus  iegaiis ;  they  dis- 
couraged the  use  of  the  national  tongues 
in  Church  offices  in  preaching  and  cate- 
chizing ;  they  even  denied  the  right  of  an- 
swering the  papal  legates  in  derate ;  and 
they  pressed  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
council,  being  well  aware  that  delay  is 
always  more  serviceable  to  the  opposition 
than  to  the  party  in  power,  and  at  this 
moment  especially  valuable,  as  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  was  showing  himself 
jealous  of  papal  power,  and  the  French 
prelates  were  pressing  the  consideration 
of  the  libtllede  rifornwpMX.  out  by  Charles 
IX.  in  Januarv,  1563;  and  a  meeting  of 
princes  was  neld  at  Innsbruck  in  Feb- 
ruary of  the  same  year,  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  bring  to  Trent  a  sufficient 
number  of  German,  French,  and  Spanish 
prelates  to  outvote  the  close  phalanx  of 
Italians.  The  papal  party  knew  well  that 
there  was  no  compromise  between  sub- 
mission and  separation,  and  that  the  em- 
pire, hainng  broken  with  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinist  bodies,  must  come  to  terms  in 
the  end.  France,  as  a  more  compact  and 
homogeneous  power,  might  raise  greater 
difficulties.  Spain  was  engaged  against 
heresy  n^ore  entirely  than  the  empire,  and 
with  man^ement  the  issue  was  certain. 
But  for  the  present  a  quarrel  seemed  immi- 
nent. The  emperor  hinted  at  transferring 
the  council  to  Saxony ;  the  Roman  court 
looked  again  to  Bologna;  the  pope  or- 
dered the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  be  forti- 
fied, to  show  that  he  was  not  to  be  coerced. 
But  the  seeming  concord  of  the  Catholic 
powers  soon  came  to  an  end ;  they  ceased 
to  work  for  the  same  objects,  and  the  very 
servants  of  the   prelates  fought  in  the 


streets  of  Trent,  wit^i  cries  of  "Spain," 
"Italy,"  "France."* 

Disputes  continued ;  the  transference  of 
the  council  into  Germany,  the  granting  of 
the  cup  to  the  laity,  the  clause  proponen- 
tibus le^atis,  the  thorough  discussion  of 
points  of  discipline,  were  all  hindrances 
to  concord.  Ferdinand  I.  was  completely 
hoodwinked  by  the  Jesuit  Canisius,  and 
the  now  docile  Cardinal  Morone.  The 
pope's  instructions  were  "  to  find  an  ex- 
pedient which  might  seem  to  give  some 
satisfaction  to  the  emperor,"  whilst  press- 
ing the  dependence  of  the  council  on  the 
will  of  the  pope.  Ferdinand's  instructions 
to  his  orators  at  Trent  might,  we  are  as- 
sured, have  been  dictated  by  Morone  him- 
self. "A  breach,"  says  M.  Philippson, 
"had  been  made  through  which  the  Ro- 
man court  could  easily  pass  to  plant  her 
triumphant  banner  on  the  ruins  of  eccle- 
siastical liberty" — in  short,  iUmpereur 
itait  homme  de  pen  de  courage,^''  The 
remaining  dissidents  —  France  and  Spain 
—  were  sufficiently  opposed  to  each  other 
by  politics,  by  national  antipathy,  by  ques- 
tions of  precedence,  to  make  it  easy  for 
the  Roman  court  to  divide  and  rule.  Like 
arts  to  those  which  had  won  Ferdinand  I. 
were  now  employed  to  gain  the  adhesion 
of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  not  the  least 
adroit  of  the  famous  Guise  brothers.  The 
French  prelates,  led  by  him,  came  over  to 
the  papal  side.  The  emperor  was  easily 
persuaded  that  the  reforms  which  he  de- 
manded would  be  granted  after  the  close 
of  the  council.  Catherine  de  M^dicis, 
never  a  decided  politician,  and  conscious 
of  having  gone  far  in  concessions  to  Prot- 
estantism at  home,  was  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conciliating  the  Roman  court. 
The  Spanish  prelates  alone,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  Philii>  II.,  remained  obsti- 
nate, and  the  council  could  not  be  closed 
without  their  si^^nature.  In  vain  the  car- 
dinal of  Lorraine  exceeded  his  instruc- 
tions,  and  waived  points  of  reform  consid- 
ered important  by  the  French  court. 
Nothing  could  overcome  the  opposition  of 
the  Spaniards  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
council  before  all  points  of  reformation 
had  been  thoroughly  discussed,  and  in 
particular  those  articles  which  touched  on 
the  independence  of  princes  and  their 
legal  rights  over  ecclesiastical  subjects, 
until  a  false  but  alarming  rumor  of  the 
pope's  dangerous  illness  brought  about  a 
universal  desire  to  bring  the  sittings  of 
the  council  to  an  end.  The  remaining 
articles  of  discussion  were    hastily   de- 
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spatched ;  and  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1563,  the  decrees  of  the  council  were 
signed  by  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
prelates  present  at  Trent.  The  papal 
court  had  established  the  faith,  had  ex- 
cluded heresy,  had  finally  confirmed  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  had 
kept  the  initiation  of  all  future  reforms, 
and  the  control  ot  all  ecclesiastical  poli- 
tics for  the  future,  entirely  in  its  own 
power  —  a  useful  but  not  a  glorious  vic- 
tory, gained  by  the  persistent  character  of 
the  Roman  curia  under  the  guidance  of  its 
new  servants  and  rulers,  the  Company  of 
Jesus. 

The  Council  of  Trent  established  the 
principle  of  Ultrambntanism,  which  in  de- 
tail is  clericalism.  Doctrine,  hierarchy, 
and  discipline  were  fixed ;  room  for  de- 
velopment being  left  in  one  direction  only, 
that  of  the  exaltation  of  the  papacy.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  not  only  relieion,  but  the 
science  and  the  literature  of  the  world, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The 
schoolmen  did  not  fight  .against  science, 
but  met  as  true  enouirers  the  questions 
which  presented  themselves  to  their 
minds.  The  giants  against  whom  they 
waged  war  were  erroneous  or  rebellious 
systems  of  thought  or  morals.  The  here- 
sies of  the  Middle  Ages  were  bred  of  igno- 
rance, not  of  knowledge.  But  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  Rome  committed  herself 
to  a  strugde  with  truth,  in  which  she  is 
certain  to  be  defeated  at  last  The  princi- 
ple of  free  thought  is  opposed  to  dogma- 
tism, not  to  religion.  The  Church  does 
not  always  condemn  a  novelty  —  it  pro- 
hibits and  frowns  upon  research,  basing 
its  reasoning  still  upon  the  a  priori 
method ;  but  as  science  establishes  one 
truth  after  another,  it  recedes  from  the 
position  occupied  hitherto,  and  takes  up  a 
similar  position  in  another  part  of  the 
line.  Macaulay*s  proposition  about  tran- 
substantiation  is  not  a  complete  instance 
of  the  Roman  method.  Th€r€  Rome  is 
dealing  with  the  terms  of  a  formal  philos- 
ophy ;  with  metaphysics,  not  with  science. 
Science,  as  it  exists  at  present,  knows 
nothing  of  the  ultimate  natures  of  things. 
Substance  and  accident  are  words,  not 
realities;  and  the  whole  controversy  may 
be  laid  on  the  shelf,  with  so  many  others 
which  have  perplexed  mankind  and  are 
now  forgotten.  But  when  the  Church  of 
Rome,  speaking  —  whether  ex  catkedrd 
or  not  —  through  the  congre^tion  of  the 
Index  condemns '*  the  false  Pythagorean 
doctrine"  that  the  earth  goes  round  the 
sun,  she  assumes  an  attitude  w*hich  is 
that  of  despair,  not  of  authority ;  for  she 


is  hampered  by  her  past  declarations,  and 
is  not  free  to  accept  conclusions  which 
may  contradict  them.  This,  it  is  true, 
does  not  prevent  sincere  Catholics  from 
taking  an  honorable  place  among  men  of 
science  —  but  they  do  so  at  their  peril; 
though  less  terrible  than  of  old,  the  Index 
and  Inquisition  still  survive,  and  the  cen- 
sures of  the  Church  are  not  obsolete, 
though  her  last  offices  are  more  frequently 
rejected  than  withheld.  By  her  attitude 
in  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Church  of 
Rome  left  to  Protestants  and  unbelievers 
the  task  of  extending  human  knowledge 
in  which  she  had  borne  so  noble  a  part; 
thenceforward  she  was  bound  to  follow, 
and  to  follow  unwillingly,  not  to  lead  man- 
kind in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  disci- 
pline and  authority,  not  freedom  and  truth, 
are  thenceforward  her  watchwords;  and 
now  that  she  has  lost  the  support  of  the 
secular  arm,  she  yields  more  and  more  to 
the  temptation  ot  temporizing  with  error, 
and  seeking  how  to  avoid  censuring  meth- 
ods of  thought  and  inquiry  which  she  can- 
not altogether  bless.  That  she  holds  her 
own  with  so  few  signs  of  decrepitude  is 
also  due  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  out  of 
which  she  emerged  purified  from  scan- 
dals ;  to  the  learning  and  discipline  of  her 
seminaries,  also  a  growth  of  that  period ; 
to  the  blameless  lives  of  her  pontiffs  and 
clergy  for  three  hundred  years,  to  the 
charity  and  courage  of  her  missionaries 
and  her  religious,  both  male  and  female; 
and  to  the  tradition  of  piety  which  never 
shone  more  brightly  than  in  an  age  when 
her  doctrines  are  discredited. 
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Book  VI. —The  Curtain  Falls 

CHAPTER  V. 

His  duties  as  escort  done,  John  Law* 
rence  went  back  to  his  own  cottage.  He 
did  not  even  wait  for  the  funeral.  There 
were  plenty  of  other  people  to  stand 
around  Algernon  Cathers*s  grave.  Lord 
Helversdale  had  arrived,  also  other  rebr 
tions  and  connections  down  to  the  remot- 
est of  kin,  all  eager  to  take  their  part  He 
had  done  his.  \i  further  service  by  >n 
the  future,  it  was  not  yet  due. 

He  remained  in  that  briny  retreat  for 
nearly  a  week,  then  one  day  walked  over 
the  ndge  to  see  Lady  Mordaunt. 
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Sbe  was  sitting  where  he  had  seea  her 
last,  but  more  erect  and  with  a  better 
color. 

"  Well,  John !  Well,  John  I "  she  said 
as  he  entered  the  room.  Then  after  a 
moment,  "  So,  it  is  over  I " 

"  Yes,  it  is  all  over,"  he  answered,  sit- 
ting down  beside  her. 

"  Poor  fellow  I  One  must  say  poor  fel- 
low now  —  mustn't  one  ?  It  doesn't  seem 
ten  minutes  since  we  were  talking  of  him 
last,  does  it?" 

He  nodded,  and  she  was  silent  too  a 
while.  Suddenljr  a  spark  of  the  old  whim- 
sical lisht  came  mto  her  eyes.  "  Do  you 
know  Tcan't  help  feeling  as  if  it  was  all 
our  doing,  John  —  yours  and  mine  —  as  if 
we  had  killed  him  1 "  she  exclaimed,  turn- 
ing round  to  him. 

He  wiaced.  "  Don't  say  that ! "  he  said 
in  a  tone  oi  discomfort.  Then,  **I  have 
felt  so  myself  a  dozen  times,"  he  added. 

She  asiced  about  their  life  at  Lugliano ; 
about  the  closing  scenes ;  about  poor  Mrs. 
Gathers.  Her  granddaughter,  she  said, 
was  coming  over  some  day  soon,  but  had 
not  left  the  house  yet  They  talked,  but 
their  talk  refused  to  flow  into  its  usual 
easy  channel ;  a  sort  of  embargo  lay  upon 
both;  to  put  what  they  were  mutually 
feeling  into  words  would  have  been  an 
indecorum,  and  they  were  too  intimate  to 
fill  up  the  gap  with  platitudes.  What 
there  was  to  say  they  would  not  say,  and 
anything  else  seemea  a  mere  futility. 

He  got  up  therefore  before  long;.  She 
did  not  as  usual  oppose  his  intention,  but 
rose  too,  and  walked  with  him  to  the  end 
of  the  room. 

*'Come  and  see  me  soon  again,"  she 
said,  as  she  held  out  her  hand.  *'We 
shall  be  more  at  our  ease  then.  Our 
guilt,  if  we  are  guilty,  will  have  grown 
older,  or  like  other  criminals  we  shall 
have  learnt  to  hear  it  mentioned  without 
wincing."  She  retained  her  hold  upon  his 
hand,  as  if  reluctant,  in  spite  of  her  own 
words,  to  let  him  leave  her. 

"  Good-bye,  John,  my  dear,  good  John 
— John  Faithful!"  she  said  affection- 
ately. 

*'  Why  do  you  call  me  that  ?  "  he  asked 
quickly. 

**Do  you  mind?  Does  it  hurt  you? 
Don't  you  think  it  is  a  good  namer  It 
seems  to  me  a  vefy  good  one.  If  every- 
body was  called  by  an  appropriate  name, 
as  in  an  old-fashioned  novel,  that,  I  feel 
sure,  would  be  yours." 

**  Wouldn't  Dobbin  be  better  ?  "  he  en- 
quired irritably. 
«•  Dobbin?    Would  it?    I  think   not! 
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You  are  slow  enough  in  some  things,  but 
not  slow  enough  for  a  Dobbin.  Those 
great  flat  feet  of  his,  too  !  No,  I  think  my 
name  is  best  So  e'ood-bye,  John  Faith- 
ful, —  best  of  Johns."' 

He  smiled  rather  grimly  several  times 
that  afternoon  as  he  thought  of  her  words. 
They  were  kindly  said,  and  kindly  meant 
too,  yet  there  was  a  sharp  sub-flavor  about 
them,  as  there  was  apt  to  be  about  Lady 
Mordaunt's  sayings.  They  suggested  to 
his  mind  a  very  humble  friend  indeed,  one 
of  those  spaniel-like  creatures  who  require 
absolutely  no  return  for  their  devotion, 
who  are  content  to  live  all  their  lives  upon 
broken  meats  and  half-hearted  pats,  which 
more  spirited  animals  decline.  He  was 
an  humble  friend,  but  not  quite  so  humble 
as  thai  /  What  man,  to  call  a  man,  ever 
was,  or  would  be  ? 

He  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  a 
remarkably  busy  —  in  fact,  rather  over- 
worked—  man,  during  the  week  or  two 
that  followed  his  return  from  Lugliano. 
He.  really  had  a  good  deal  to  do,  if  not 
quite  as  much  as  he  imagined.  Even  the 
smallest  of  landed  properties  claims  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  care,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  litde  peninsula  of  Coltshead  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  much  at  the  hands  of  its 
owner.  There  was  the  roof  of  the  house, 
which  had  given  way  in  half-a-dozen 
places ;  fences  to  be  mended  and  re-made ; 
a  boundary  line  across  the  neck  of  land, 
which  was  being  invaded  by  an  ambitious 
farmer,  whose  encroachments  must  be 
summarily  curtailed;  a  footpath  which 
serpentined  down  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
which  the  sea  in  a  fit  of  ill-temper  had  all 
but  snatched  away  the  previous  autumn ; 
seats  to  repair  —  many  important  details, 
in  short,  to  be  seen  to  —  all  laudable 
and  even  essential  preoccupations,  quite 
enough  to  engross  any  reasonable  man's 
time  and  attention. 

That  unaccountable  piece  of  mechanism 
we  call  the  mind  is  oddly  erratic  in  its 
behavior,  however.  We  imagine  that  we 
are  conducting  it  in  one  direction,, handles, 
footrests,  everything  well  under  our  con- 
trol, discreetly  we  jog  along  the  highroad 
in  the  soberest  sort  of  progression,. a  kind 
of  farmer's  trot  to  market.  A  moment's 
relaxation  —  a  glance  aside  — and.  lo !  we 
find  that  the  wretched  thing  has. snatched 
away  the  control,  and  is  hurrying  us,  who 
can  say  where?  over  hedges  and  ditches, 
to  realms  which  a  moment  before  we  had 
no  more  intention  of  visiting  than,  the  tc^- 
most  peak  of  TenerifiEe,  or  the  capital  of 
the  Great  Mo^l. 

So  it  was  with  our  prudent  friend.    He, 
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too,  found  that  his  mind  had  a  tendency 
to  stray  into  unauthorized  regions,  to 
conjure  up  pictures,  evoke  possibilities, 
which  had  —  could  not,  he  told  himself, 
have  —  any  shadow  of  justification.  He 
was  out  of  humor,  restless,  filled  with 
vague  longings  which  tingled  and  worried 
like  some  uncontrollable  nervous  disorder. 
He  would  go  out  with  a  great  show  of 
determination,  full  of  some  order  he  was 
about  to  give  his  workmen ;  then,  before 
he  reached  the  place,  discover  that  there 
was  no  really  particular  hurrv,  and  would 
turn  away,  saunter  down  to  tne  shore,  and 
stand,  for  hours  at  a  time,  upon  one  of  the 
big  weed-fringed  rocks,  gazing  seaward 
across  that  gray  plain  which  has  been 
written  over  in  its  time  with  so  many  un- 
fulfilled hopes.  He  could  not  help  feeling 
as  if  there  was  something  odd,  something 
almost  sinister  in  the  silence  which  had 
settled  down  between  him  and  the  dwell- 
ers at  Redcombe.  Why  did  no  one  write, 
no  one  take  the  smallest  notice  of  him  ? 
A  sense  of  grievance  —  the  more  acute  for 
being  unacxnowledged — began  to  grow 
up.  He  could  be  of  no  more  use,  and 
therefore,  like  other  things  which  serve 
their  turn  and  are  done  with,  a  time  came 
when  he  must  inevitably  be  discarded. 
He  knew  that  this  was  not  the  case,  still 
he  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  telling 
himself  that  it  was,  in  putting  the  situation 
as  brutally  as  it  admitted  of.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  small  devices  we  humans  are 
given  to.  When  we  have  pushed  our 
punishment  to  the  furthest  acme  of  dis- 
comfort, we  know  that  we  insensibly  relax. 
We  assure  ourselves  that  matters  are  not 
really  so  bad  as  all  that,  that  there  are 
alienations  we  had  not  previously  thought 
of;  and  so  b^  degrees  we  grow  soothed 
by  our  own  kindness. 

After  every  such  fit  of  consolation  he 
would  as  inevitably  begin  again.  Had 
they  been  a  hundred  miles  apart,  the 
sense  of  banishment  would  have  been  in- 
finitely less.  But  to  be  so  near,  to  be 
able  almost  from  his  window  to  see  the 
woods  in  which  lay  the  house  that  shel- 
tered her,  to  be  witnin  reach  of  her  hand, 
yet  never  by  any  accident  to  touch  itl 
She  must  know  that  he  was  there,  must 
know  therefore  that  he  would  be  waiting 
for  some  signal.  Had  the  hours,  davs, 
weeks  they  had  shared  left  no  le^cy  De- 
hind  them  ?  Worse,  had  they  left  only  a 
legacy  of  discomfort?  Was  his  image  so 
mixed  up  with  all  that  had  been  painful  lest 
in  her  life  that  it  could  never  get  clear 
a^in;  but  must  remain  forever  scarred 
with  it,  like  those  letters  which  we  keep 


but  hate  to  touch  -^  dried  nettles,  emblems 
only  of  bitterness  and  unforgotten  stio^? 
If  that  were  the  case,  then  indeed  the 
harshness  of  fate  would  have  oo  further 
unkindness  left  to  bestow  upon  him. 

One  visitor  from  Redcombe  did  appear 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight    Young  Mor- 
daunt,  who  had  been  spending  a  week 
with  his  sister,  looked  in  one  afternoon  at 
Coltshead  on  his  way  to  the  station.    He 
gave  a  pitiable    account   of   poor  Mrs. 
Gathers.    She  wouldn't  keep  ner  room, 
he  said,  and  did  not  seem  ifi,  indeed  the 
doctor  said  there  was  nothing  actually 
amiss  with  her,  but  her  mind  was  in  an 
awful  state.    "  As  often  as  not  she  talks 
as  if  he  were  alive,  you  know —  Gathers, 
I  mean.    It  makes  a  fellow  feel  deuced 
jumpy,  /  can  tell  you  I    Wanders  about 
the  house,  in  and  out  of  the  rooms,  sitting 
about  on  steps  and  in  the  stables  amongst 
the  horses,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  find 
something.    My  mother  says  she  ougbtn*t 
to  be  let  prowl  the  way  she  does,  but 
Eleanor  won't  hear  of  h i ndering  her.    The 
onlv  person  she  seems  to  notice  is  the 
little  chap  —  Algy,  you  know.    She  likes 
to  have  him  with  her,  and  talks  to  him  by 
the  hour  of  what  he  is  to  do  when  be 
grows  up,  and  all  sorts  of  stufiE  the  child, 
of  course,   don't  understand.    Half  the 
time   I  believe  she  thinks  it's  the  other 
one  —  his  father,    I   mean.    She  drives 
about  the  countrv  with  him  and  the  nurse 
opposite,  and  when  people  look  up  and 
bow,  smiles  and  nods  as  proud  as  *  Punch, 
as  if  she  hadn't  a  care  in  the  world,  and 
then  begins  to  sob  and  cry.     It's  awful, 
quite  awful,  to  see  her,  like  having  a  sort 
of  banshee  about  the  place." 

"  Poor  soul  I "  the  colonel  said  pityingly. 
*'  It  must  be  terribly  hard  upon  your  sis- 
ter," he  added. 

"  Of  course.  She  won't  let  you  pity  her, 
though ;  not  a  bit  of  it  1  —  flares  up  like  a 
bonfire  if  one  says  that  the  poor  thing  has 
softening  of  the  brain  —  as  if  any  one 
couldn't  see  it  with  half  an  eye !  'As  to 
not  having  her  to  live  Mrith  her  alwavs — 
why,  I  believe  she'd  knock  any  of  us  ^own 
if  we  were  to  hint  at  such  a  thing.  I 
know  I  wouldn't  dare  do  it  Yet  bow  the 
deuce  is  it  to  go  on,  you  know  ?  Eleanor 
can't  live  with  that  poor  thing  banging 
on  to  her  always,  it  would  be  eooogh  to 
send  her  out  ot  her  own  wits !  It  would 
me,  I  know,  I  should  be  seeing  blue  devils 
and  black  bogies  in  no  time  if  I  were  to 
stay  there.  You  might  as  easily  try 
though  to  kick  this  house  into  the  sea  — 
a  lot  easier,  if  it  comes  to  that  — as  arzu^ 
I  with  her  when  she's  made  up  her  tniod. 
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If  that  poor  thing  was  her  mother  twenty 
times  over  she  couldn't  seem  fonder  of 
ber,  or  put  herself  about  more  —  has  her 
with  her  whenever  she'll  stay,  and  sleeps 
in  a  poky  litde  dressing-room  next  door 
to  her,  so  as  to  hear  her  in  a  moment  if 
she  stirs  and  wants  anything.  It's  awfully 
sillv,  you  know,  perfectly  nonsensical. 
Still,  she's  a  trump,  Eleanor  is,  there's  no 
denying  that/'^  her  brother  ended  with 
lather  unbrotherly  fervor. 

TUe   colonel    agreed   with    him.    His 
guest  departed,  he  sat  a  long  time  doing 
nothing.    A  sort  of  aerial  map  had  c^rown 
up  before  him,  tlie  map  of  her  future. 
Bits  of  it  were  quite  clear,  but  there  were 
others  which  refused  to  fit>  and  which  he 
found  himself  staring  at  in  a  fruitless 
effort  to  fill  up  the  void.    His  own  part  in 
the  matter,  he  told  himself,  he  did  not 
think  of.    What  part  in  fact  had  he  ?    Of 
this,  the  reader  may  discount  as  much  as 
he  pleases.     It  was  his  finders,  at  any 
rate,  that  fitted  the  bits  into  their  places. 
Three  weeks  after  this  he  had  another 
visitor.    He  was  sitting  in  his  study,  sort- 
ing old  papers,  a  motley  heap  which  had 
been  long  accumulating,  family  papers, 
official  papers,  half -forgotten    zoological 
memoranda  of  all  sorts.  •  The  morning 
had  been  showery,  and  showery  fringes 
still  shaded  the  horizon,  but  here  and 
there  the  sun  struck  clearly  upon  the  sea. 
Half-a-dozen  miles  away  it  shone  upon  one 
specially  luminous  patch,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  small  triangular  sail  of  a  fish- 
ing-smack, which  happened  to  be  passing, 
caught  and  glittered  like  a  broken  three- 
pence. 

He  was  about  to  take  up  the  pen  which 
he  had  momentarily  laid  aside,  when  to 
bis  surprise  a  sound  of  wheels  made  itself 
audible  where  no  vehicle  above  the  social 
calibre  of  a  wheelbarrow  ordinarily  at- 
tempted to  pass,  and  the  next  moment  the 
door-bell  clanged  shrilly. 

He  waited  a  minute,  then  went  himself 
to  open  it,  concluding  that  the  pensioner 
and  his  wife  were  —  as  was  not  infre- 
quently the  case  —  out  of  the  way.  His 
previous  surprise  turned  to  stupefaction 
when  he  found  Mrs.  Gathers  standing 
upon  the  doorstep ;  a  large  open  carriage, 
the  same  that  he  remembered  her  driving 
about  in  formerly,  behind ;  a  footman, 
solemn  in  a  suit  of  ponderous  black,  hold- 
ing the  door  in  his  hand,  while  a  nurse 
and  child  looked  on  from  the  cushions. 
How  that  heavy  vehicle  had  made  its  way 
along  the  narrow  approach,  rough  witn 
stones  and  heavy  with  sand,  was  a  mys- 
tery, but  there  unmistakably  it  was. 


As  far  as  astonishment  allowed  him  he 
welcomed  her  cordially,  and  invited  her  to 
enter.  She  accepted,  but  mechanically, 
and  almost  with  the  air  of  a  somnambu- 
list. Puzzled  and  pitving  he  led  the  way 
to  the  sitting-room,  wnich  was  a  few  steps 
away,  and  she  followed.  The  poor  thing 
was  dressed  in  some  elaborate  combina- 
tion of  crape  and  cloth,  cut  in  a  peculiar 
fashion,  and  trailing  behind  her  like  a 
court  train.  It  seemed  to  have  been  cop- 
ied from  something — something  that  it 
imperfectly  resembled.  She  had  grown 
thinner,  and,  like  all  elderly  people  to 
whom  that  happens,  seemed  also  to  have 
grown  suddenly  much  older.  A  number 
of  fine,  hitherto  invisible  wrinkles  crossed 
and  recrossed  her  forehead  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  her  mouth ;  her  always  promi- 
nent eves  had  a  dull,  elassy  look,  and  a 
faint,  fixed  smile,  which  seemed  ever  on 
the  point  of  dissolving  into  tears,  quiv- 
ered upon  her  lips. 

She  sat  down  in  the  chair  he  offered 
her,  and  gazed  round  with  an  air  of  bewil- 
dement,  as  if  uncertain  where  she  was  or 
what  agency  had  brought  her  there. 

"  I  wasn't  ever  here  before,  was  I  ?  "  she 
said  at  last,  looking  up  at  him  with  an  air 
of  childlike  docility. 

**•  I  think  not,"  he  answered  gently.  <*  I 
don't  remember  your  ever  paying  me  a 
visit  in  old  days.  I  have  been  to  your 
house,  though,  many  times,  as  I  dare  say 
you  remember." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  looked  round 
again  and  then  out  at  the  great  shining 
plain  below.  "  Algernon  did  not  like  the 
sea,"  she  said  dreamily ;  "  he  liked  parks, 
and  gardens,  and  houses,  and  birds  — 
birds  to  shoot.  He  was  a  wonderful  shot, 
my  son  Algernon." 

The  colonel  did  not  in  the  least  know 
what  to  say.  How  far  did  the  poor  thing 
remember  what  had  taken  place  or  not? 
he  wondered.  There  was  no  particular 
grief  in  her  tone,  only  a  sort  of  vaguely 
plaintive  reminiscence. 

There  came  again  a  little  scud  of  rain, 
which  was  carried  by  the  wind  against  the 
glass.  Mrs.  Gathers  looked  at  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  back  at  him  with  an  air  of 
anxiety. 

'*  Algernon  ought  to  come  in,  oughtn't 
he  ?  "  sne  said  enquiringly. 

Her  hearer  started.  Had  the  poor 
thing's  wits  really  departed  altogether 
then  ?  Did  she  imagine  that  her  son  was 
out  somewhere  in  the  rain?  A  moment 
afterwards  he  remembered  that  the  child 
bore  the  same  name. 

**Of  course.    I  will  go  and  bring  the 
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little  fellow  in  at  once,''  he  answered  has- 
tily. 

She  waited  while  he  went  to  the  front 
door,  and  a  minute  afterwards  reappeared 
escorting  in  the  nurse  and  child.  The 
little  boy  was  swathed  in  black  from  head 
to  foot,  which  suited  him  as  a  coating  of 
soot  and  ashes  suits  a  spring  flower.  He 
was  a  pretty,  rosy  little  creature,  as  un* 
like  Jan  as  one  child  could  be  unlike  an- 
another  —  fresh,  fair,  and  chubby,  with 
rounded  cheeks,  round  dewy  lips,  and  a 
pair  of  round  blue  eyes  which  gazed  at 
everything  with  an  impartial  air  of  baby 
acquisitiveness. 

His  erandmother  drew  him  up  towards 
her,  feeling  anxiously  over  his  clothes  to 
ascertain  whether  he  was  wet.  The  little 
boy  submitted  resignedly,  stretching  out 
his  hand  at  the  same  time  to  seize  a 
brightly  colored  pink  shell  which  hap- 
pened to  be  lying  near  the  edge  of  the 
table. 

"  Algernon  mustn't  get  wet,"  she  mur- 
mured to  herself.  **  He  gets  cold  easily. 
His  lungs  are  delicate." 

Involuntarily  John  Lawrence  looked  at 
the  nurse  to  see  if  she  corroborated  this 
statement  She  shook  her  head  emphat- 
ically and  indignantly,  but  made  no  more 
audible  denial.  Evidently  the  household 
was  drilled  not  to  oppose  their  late  mas- 
ter's mother  in  anything. 

Still  keeping  tne  pink  shell  in  his  fat 
grasp,  the  little  boy  slid  away  from  his 
grandmother's  detaining  hand,  and  trotted 
across  the  room,  attracted  by  the  sight  of 
the  aquarium,  a  remnant  of  John's  former 
zoologic  apparatus.  Mrs.  Gathers  got  up 
too,  and  presently  drifted  towards  the 
door,  less  like  a  visitor  departing  than  like 
some  one  going  out  of  her  own  room  into 
another  close  at  hand. 

Near  it  she  stopped,  however,  and 
looked  back  with  an  air  of  perplexity. 

"You'll  come  soon,  won't  you?"  she 
said  gently. 

*•  Come  to  Redcombe,  do  you  mean  ?  " 
he  asked  eagerly.  "  Did  your  —  did  Lady 
Eleanor  ask  you  to  invite  me  ?  " 

She  continued  to  look  back  with  a  slight 
frown  of  perplexity.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
were  trying  to  catch  some  floating  idea, 
the  threads  of  which  perpetually  evaded 
her. 

••  You  and  Algernon  were  friends,"  she 
said  dreamily.  "You  were  so  kind  to 
him  when  he  was  a  little  boy." 

At  another  moment  John  Lawrence's 
conscience  would  have  responded  to  the 
unintended  probe,  he  not  being  conscious 
at  any  period  of  having  nourished  particu- 


larly amiable  feelings  towards  Algernon 
Catners.  He  was  too  eager  now  aboat  an 
answer  to  perceive  more  than  a  momentary 
prick. 

"If  you  are  sure  Lady  Eleanor  would 
not  think  it  too  soon ;  if  you  think  I  might 
venture  ?  "  he  said  hesitatingly.  "  I  have 
kept  away,  not  liking  to  intrude.  I  heard 
that  her  own  relations  were  there,  and  that 
therefore  she  probably—  Still,  per- 
haps now         ' 

She  continued  to  look  at  him  with  the 
same  puzzled  expression,  a  wavering  smile 
playfng  over  her  lips ;  then,  without  an- 
swering, turned  away  and  looked  across 
the  room  at  the  little  boy,  who  bad  just 
succeeded  in  dislodging  a  dead  crab  from 
the  aquarium,  and  was  trying  how  far  its 
legs  could  be  induced  to  come  apart  iilth- 
out  actually  breaking  in  two. 

"Algernon  would  like  it,"  she  said  in 
the  same  distant,  dreamy  tone.  "It  would 
be  good  for  Algernon.    Do  come." 

"  Very  well,  1  will,"  he  answered. 

Lady  Eleanor,  it  was  but  too  clear,  had 
nothing  to  say  to  the  invitation,  which 
had  plainly  emanated  only  from  the  poor 
thing's  own  wandering  brain.  He  declined 
to  realize  this  fact  to  himself,  however. 
When  a  man  is«very  hungry  he  is  apt  not 
to  be  fastidiously  punctilious ;  a  mere  ac- 
cidental beckon  suffices. 

CHAPTER  VL 

He  went  three  days  later.  1 1  had  rained 
with  hardly  a  break  since  poor  Mrs.  Catb« 
ers's  strangre  visit,  but  was  now  dazslingly 
fine.  The  oreath  of  the  Atlantic  touched 
the  cheek  with  a  touch  like  velvet  The 
ditches  were  full  of  crimson  loosestrife, 
the  fields  of  ox-eyed  daisies,  the  sky  of 
great  balloon-like  clouds,  racing  along  one 
after  the  other  as  if  in  an  aerial  regatta. 

John  Lawrence  swunjc  along  the  four  or 
five  miles  of  road  until  he  reached  the 
Redcombe  lodge,  a  flower-mantled  affair, 
all  balconies  and  carved  verandahs,  like  a 
bijou  villa.  A  woman  in  a  black  and 
white  cap  came  to  see  who  the  visitor 
was,  and  stared  suspiciously  at  the  stran- 
ger, but  in  the  end  decided  to  let  him 
pass. 

Unlike  most  places  revisited  after  a 
lapse  of  time,  it  seemed  to  him  to  have 
grown  larger  in  the  interval,  statelier  too, 
and  better  altogether.  The  trees  were 
splendid;  straight-trunked,  symmetricrL 
feathered  down  to  the  very  ground^  the 
beeches  sweeping  their  light  ^reen  trains 
far  over  the  darker  grass.  The  full  Dew- 
ing river,  too  deep  to  make  madi  noi$e« 
rolled   sleepily   suong»   shooting  arrowy 
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glints  from  between  the  thick  p-ecn  cov- 
ert. To  him  there  was  an  excitement  in 
everything  to-day  which  might  have  been 
due  to  the  warm  west  wind  —  notoriously 
of  a  heady  character  —  but  may  also  have 
been  due  to  less  material  causes. 

If  he  required  a  sedative,  he  certainly 
received  one.  He  was  shown  by  a  servant 
into  the  principal  drawing-room,  and  found 
it  tenanted  by  Lady  Helversdale,  who  was 
seated  before  a  writing-table,  a  large  mo- 
rocco account-book  with  a  coronet  upon 
the  corner,  open  before  her,  and  display- 
ing a  formidable  double  column  of  ascend- 
ing figures.  John  Lawrence  remembered 
with  some  inward  amusement  that  she  had 
been  engaged  in  precisely  the  same  occu- 
pation when  last  he  had  had  the  advantage 
of  seeing  her  ladyship,  some  fifteen  years 
earlier. 

The  room  was  large,  and  furnished  with 
an  elaboration  of  ornament  that  was  be- 
wildering. A  visitor  had  to  make  his  way 
through  a  complicated  maze  of  objects  of 
art  which  blocked  one  another  up.  The 
windows  opened  upon  a  broad,  gravelled 
terrace,  beyond  which  a  steep,  grassy 
slope  dropped  to  the  river-side,  leaving 
only  room  for  a  double  row  of  big  lime- 
trees,  between  which  ran  a  walk. 

He  apologized  for  the  intrusion,  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  asked  for  Lady  Elea- 
nor. Lady  Helversdale  was  civil  but 
stately.  *'  She  was  not  certain,*'  she  said, 
**  whether  her  daughter  would  be  able  to 
see  any  one  as  yet  or  not.  If  she  could, 
she  was  sure  she  would  willingly  make  an 
exception  in  favor  of  so  old  an  acquaint- 
ance as  Major  Lawrence.  She  would  ring 
and  enquire." 

The  old  acquaintance  sat  down  rather 
g^loomily  in  a  chair,  while  a  servant  went 
to  make  enquiries.  Presently  he  returned, 
with  the  information  that  her  ladyship 
was  out  walking  in  the  grounds. 

*' Ah,"  Lady  Helversdale  said,  in  a  tone 
of  finality,  **  I  dare  say  then  you  will  kindly 
call  again,  as  you  tell  me  that  you  are 
staying  in  the  neighborhood.  Naturally 
my  daughter  is  not  in  spirits  to  see  any 
but  her  own  relations  at  present"  There 
was  a  pause,  and  then,  "You  were  ac- 
quainted with  my  late  son-in-law,  were  you 
not?"  she  added  in  a  tone  of  conversa- 
tional gravity. 

The  visitor  responded  somewhat  grimly 
that  he  had  had  that  privilege.  How 
w^ell  he  had  done  to  stay  away,  ne  said  to 
him-self ;  nav,  what  a  fool  he  had  been  to 
come  at  all  f  He  pulled  his  moustaches, 
and  glared  under  his  eyebrows  savagely 
at  the  unconscious  countess.    Deuce  take 


the  woman  and  her  account-book  I  She 
had  kept  away  from  her  daughter  when 
she  might  have  been  of  some  use,  and 
now  she  was  evidently  going  to  stick  to 
her  like  a  leech  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life. 

A  dancing  step  outside  upon  the  gravel, 
and  little  Jan  darted  like  a  willow-wren 
into  the  opening,  and  <6tood  there  poised 
upon  one  foot,  her  head  on  one  side. 

"  This  is  my  little  granddaughter,"  Lady 
Helversdale  observed  with  gracious  ex- 
planatoriness.  "She  is  very  shy  with 
strangers,  unfortunately.  Janetta,  my  dear, 
come  here  and  —  " 

But,  with  a  scream  of  delight,  Jan  had 
rushed  past  her,  and  was  clutching  this 
particular  stranger  round  the  neck. 

"Colonel  Laurie!  It  is  my  Colonel 
Laurie!  Where  have  you  been?  Oh, 
where  have  you,  have  you  been,  you 
naughty,  naughty  man?  I  have  wanted 
you  so  dweadf ul  bad,  and  muddie  too,  so 
mutch,  so  very,  very  mutch  ! " 

She  was  hanging  on  to  his  neck,  she 
was  clutching  at  his  arm  with  both  hands, 
her  little  pale  face  flushed  pink  to  the 
very  brows  with  delight  at  seeing  him. 
The  next  minute  she  was  pulling  him 
vigorously  towards  the  open  window. 
"  Come,"  she  said  authoritatively  — 
"  come ! " 

"  Come  where,  Jan  dear  ?  " 

"  Out,"  was  all  the  answer  vouchsafed, 
and  with  a  bow  and  a  word  of  apology  to 
the  astonished  countess,  the  colonel  went 
out  accordingly. 

Once  outside,  Jan  made  for  the  slope, 
pulling  him  after  her  by  the  hand.  It 
was  a  long,  rather  steep  slope,  reaching, 
as  has  been  said,  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  where  another  walk  ran  under  the 
shade  of  some  large  lime-trees,  and  here  a 
figure  was  seen  slowly  pacing  along  in  the 
shade.  Jan*s  impulse  was  not  to  be  re- 
sisted;  at  any  rate,  was  not  resisted. 
John  Lawrence  yielded,  his  feet  moving 
faster  and  faster  in  sympathy  with  her 
two  little  urgent  ones.  All  at  once,  as  if 
one  of  the  swallows  overhead  had  swooped 
and  carried  it  awa^  in  its  beak,  the  gloom 
and  hurt  susceptibility  of  the  last  few 
minutes  seemed  to  melt  and  roll  away. 
There  was  an  exhilaration  in  the  scene 
itself  which  it  was  difficult  to  resist.  It 
had  seemed  as  if  the  whole  summer  had 
been  spent  in  that  long  wait  in  the  breath- 
less valley  and  upon  the  scorched  hill- 
top, and  yet  how  young  and  fresh  the 
world  looked  still !  It  was,  in  fact,  still 
only  July,  and  a  late  season.  The  flow- 
ers in  the  beds  had  hardly  attained  full 
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beauty ;  the  lime-trees  were  covered  with 
blossom,  a  crowd  of  bees,  like  assiduous 
courtiers,  surrounded  them,  their  hums 
of  flattering  commendation  filling  the  air 
with  an  obsequious  murmur. 

The  scent  of  the  lime-trees,  the  crisp 
touch  and  rustle  of  the  grass,  the  child*s 
eager  little  hand  like  some  small,  warm 
bird  half  enclosed  in  his  grasp  —  it  all 
seemed  to  go  to  our  poor  patient  friend^s 
head.  He  hardly  knew  where  he  was 
until  he  found  Lady  Eleanor's  hand  too 
in  his,  and  his  eyes  meeting  hers  in  a 
long  look  of  enquiry. 

She  had  stopped  in  her  walk  as  he  ap- 
proached, dragged  along  in  triumph  by 
Jan,  a  faint  smile  parting  her  lips  as  she 
stood  there,  a  pathetic  figure  in  her  heavy 
black,  amid  the  ^reen  upspringing  grass 
and  under  the  gilt-edged  shadows  of  the 
boughs. 

Too  full  of  all  they  had  to  say,  too  full 
of  a  hundred  memories  to  speak,  they 
walked  along  almost  in  complete  silence, 
Jan,  after  chattering  for  a  few  moments, 
darting  off  in  pursuit  of  a  draeon-fiy. 

His  irritation  had  vanished  utterly  by 
this  time,  melted  away  in  the  joy  ot  her 
presence,  in  the  deep,  untroubled  calm  of 
the  scene.  It  was  almost  like  meeting  in 
a  new  world ;  one  of  those  moments  which 
solace  us  by  their  intensity,  while  they  tor- 
ment us  by  their  brevity.  Life  seemed  to 
stretch  away  before  him  like  a  heaven-lit 
expanse,  she  walking  on  the  fiowers,  he 
somewhere  near  at  hand.  He  did  not 
think  then  of  any  nearer  claim ;  his  beinc^ 
for  the  moment  was,  as  it  were,  absorbed 
and  gathered  up  in  hers.  After  work  rest, 
he  thought,  ana  after  trouble  peace.  All 
that  had  made  the  discord  of  her  life ;  that 
had  spoiled  its  music ;  that  had  dimmed 
her  youth;  that  had  refused  her  nature 
room  to  expand,  —  all  was   buried  and 

Eassed  away  forever  now.  Only  the  best 
lessings,  only  a  wider  grasp  of  reality, 
only  her  children's  love,  only  the  benignity 
of  sorrow,  of  a  Ufe  resuscitated  to  nobler 
uses  — only  these  remained.  He  saw  her 
passing  on  from  height  to  height,  a  well 
of  hesuing,  a  benediction  to  all  who  ap- 
proached her.  Even  the  charm  of  the 
scene  seemed  but  to  reflect  and  make  part 
of  hers.  That  peculiar  beauty  —  serene, 
orderly,  benignant,  of  which  English  land- 
scapes keep  the  secret  —  was  strong  to- 
day upon  everything,  upon  the  closely 
shaven  sward,  upon  the  great  trees  and 
trim  flower-beds,  upon  the  smooth  unrip- 
pled  surface  and  silent  flowing  of  the 
river,  —  in  every  tint,  and  touch,  and  line ; 
a  sense  of  order  and  of  permanence,  of 


nature  subdued  to  man,  fitting  into  his 
needs,  and  anticipating  his  wants.  It  was 
an  afternoon  that  seemed  prophetic.  It 
suggested  other  afternoons  following  one 
another  in  a  long-drawn  sequence,  a  sunlit 
procession,  the  more  distant  members  of 
which  were  lost  from  sight  in  a  golden 
perspective. 

When  they  reached  the  first  turning  of 
the  walk  she  paused  a  moment,  and  turned 
towards  him. 

*'  You  have  been  a  long  time  coming  to 
see  me,"  she  said,  and  there  was  an  accent 
of  rd{}roach  in  her  tone. 

Already,  alas  I  the  heaven-lit  plains  were 
beginning  to  recede.  Already  self,  the 
clamorous,  the  never-to-be-padfied,  was 
thrusting  up  an  angry  head. 

*'  I  didn't  think  I  was  wanted,"  he  said 
gruffly.  **  You  had  so  many  others,  nearer 
to  you,  and  —  " 

^  You  should  not  have  thought  so,"  she 
interrupted.  "  No  one  takes  vour  place, 
no  one  knows  just  what  you  ao.  I  have 
wanted,  besides,  to  consult  you  about  so 
many  things."  She  paused  a  minute  and 
siehed.  **  First  about  poor  Mrs.  Gathers. 
I  hear  she  went  to  see  you  the  other  day. 
What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  I  have  wanted 
S0  much  to  know.  Do  tell  me.  I  am  so 
uneasy,  so  miserablv  anxious  and  unhappy 
about  her.     I  can  think  of  nothing  else. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason,  to  be 
sought  for,  no  doubt,  in  the  innate  de- 
pravity of  human  nature,  the  colonel  with 
difliculty  repressed  an  impious  ejaculation. 
Why  he  felt  so  angry  he  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  say.  Half  an  hour  ago  be 
would  have  saicl  that  no  one  couldhave 
been  more  interested  in  poor  Mrs.  Gathers 
than  himself,  no  one  more  eager  for  any 
remedial  measures  that  could  be  devised. 
Now,  however,  he  felt  suddenly  angered 
almost  past  bearing  by  the  mere  mention 
of  the  poor  lady's  name.  ''Was  there 
fuver  to  be  an  end  of  these  Gatberses  ?  "* 
—  that  was  the  sentiment  he  would  have 
expressed  if  the  natural  man  had  spoken 
aloud.  Fortunately  the  natural  man  can- 
not and  dares  not  speak  aloud  in  soch 
fashion.  Decency,  a  hundred  invisible 
lis^ments,  hold  him  back  and  hinder  it. 
The  impulse  was  alarming,  however,  and 
he  rushed  into  speech  to  avoid  the  peril. 

"  I  thought  her  very  ill,"  he  said.  "  She 
seemed  hardly  to  know  where  she  was,  or 
what  was  happening  around  her,  I  sup- 
pose she  has  seen  doctors?  What  do 
they  say?" 

"They  don't  seem  to  know;  they  are 

Euzzled,  I  think.    Most  of  them  say  that 
y  degrees  her  mind  will  recover  its  tooe ; 
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that  we  must  avoid  excitement  and  agita- 
tion until  she  has  recovered  from  the 
shock  she  received.  All  but  Dr.  Mulligan, 
who  knows  her  best.  He  savs  she  will 
never,  never  be  any  better  than  she  is 
now." 

She  glanced  up  at  one  of  the  windows, 
as  she  nnished  speaking,  with  an  anxious 
expression.  The  river  gurgled  on,  utter- 
ing an  occasional  choking  sob ;  the  bees 
gathered  in  a  brown  cloud,  a  straggler 
from  the  ranks  passing  close  to  their 
heads,  cleaning  his  pollen-coated  legs  one 
against  the  other  as  he  did  so,  and  jsack- 
ing  the  dust  carefully  into  the  basket-like 
receptacle  he  carried  for  the  purpose. 
Lady  Eleanor  looked  round  with  another 
sigh. 

'*  I  have  so  much  to  learn,  I  feel  dread- 
fully bewildered  sometimes  at  the  thought 
of  it  all,"  she  said.  **  Have  vou  heard 
that  it  has  —  $hat  my  husband  —  that  it 
has  all  been  left  in  my  hands  to  do  just 
what  I  like  with,  until  little  Algy  comes  of 
age  ?  My  poor  little  Algy  I  Such  a  mite. 
Only  three  I " 

He  nodded  to  signify  that  he  had  heard. 
Lady  Mordaunt  had  told  him. 

'*  It  was  wonderfullv  generous,  it  showed 
a  great  deal  of  trust  in  me,"  she  went  on 
with  a  sort  of  wondering  sadness.  "It 
gives  one  a  terrible  sense  of  responsibility 
—  so  much  to  do,  so  much  to  think  of,  so 
much  money  to  spend.  I,  too,  that  know 
so  little  about  money." 

**  You  will  soon  learn  that.  We  can  all 
learn  to  do  with  money,  it  is  the  doing 
without  it  is  the  difficulty,"  he  said  gruffly. 

^*  You  speak  as  if  there  was  something 
you  wanted  that  money  could  get  ?  "  she 
answered  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  "  Do  tell 
me  if  there  is.  Why  should  not  friends 
help  one  another  ?  " 

'*  No,  no,  nothing  of  the  sort,  I  assure 
you.  I  only  spoke  generally.  It  is  the 
custom,  as  you  are  aware,  of  impecunious 
mankind  to  grumble  about  money,  and 
carp  at  its  possessors.  I  only  yielded  to 
the  common  impulse." 

He  left  soon  after  this,  taking  leave  of 
her  rather  abruptly.  He  felt  that  it  was 
impossible  to  remain.  He  should  make 
some  outrageous  demonstration ;  say  some- 
thins^  that  would  shock  her,  that  might 
shock  even  himself  afterwards.  Better  go 
before  anything  of  the  sort  happened. 

She  had  not  uttered  a  word  expressive 
of  any  particular  heart-brokenness,  rather 
had  seemed  to  avoid  anvthing  of  the  sort, 
and  yet  the  sense  of  Algernon  Cathers's 
proprietorship,  and  of  his  own  vehement 
opposition  to  it,  was  more  strongly  im- 


pressed upon  him  than  ever  as  he  went 
down  the  avenue.  Was  not  everything  he 
saw,  touched,  handled,  his  ana  no  one 
else's  ?  The  wood-pigeons  in  the  branches, 
the  baby  rabbits  waggling  ridiculous  tufts 
of  tails,  the  green  arums  under  the  beeches, 
the  blue  speedwells  peeping  up  with  sweet, 
impertinent  faces  from  the  grass.  It  was 
all  Algernon  Cathers's.  And  she?  that 
beautiful  woman  whom  he  had  just  left  ? 
Was  she  bis  also?  Would  she  always 
be  his  ?  Would  his  shadow  never  be  off' 
her  life  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  never 
would.  Did  she  desire  that  it  should  ?  It 
was  his  deliberate  opinion  that  she  did  not 

CHAPTER  vn. 

The  next  time  he  went  he  saw  Mrs. 
Gathers.  He  had  been  told  by  the  ser- 
vant that  the  ladies  were  outside,  so 
stepped  out  of  the  drawing-room  on  to  the 
terrace. 

He  found  the  poor  thing  sitting  upon  a 
garden-chair  over  which  a  parasol  had 
been  arranged.  Her  eyes,  expressive  of 
a  sort  of  astonished  immovability,  were 
riveted  upon  the  gravel,  where  the  small 
Algy  was  occupying  himself  with  building 
a  fort  of  wooden  bncks,  surrounded  by  an 
outer  circle  of  small  heaps  of  gravel,  into 
each  of  which  he  was  carefully  planting  a 
tin  flag  borrowed  from  a  box  of  toy  sol- 
diers which  lay  scattered  on  the  ground. 
Evidently  his  grandmother's  mind  was 
entirely  concentrated  upon  these  military 
operations.  She  sat  with  her  lips  a  litde 
apart,  her  face  expressive  of  rapt  absorp- 
tion, and  not  even  moving  when  the  door 
opened  and  the  visitor  appeared. 

He  went  up  and  spoke  to  her.  She 
shook  hands,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  a 
gentle,  wavering  smile.  She  knew  him, 
and  called  him  by  his  name,  but  in  a 
minute  her  attention  strayed  away  and 
became  absorbed  again  in  the  child  s  pro- 
ceedings. There  was  a  likeness  between 
the  two  faces  which  brought  out  the  con- 
trast between  them  with  painful  vividness. 
The  little  peach-faced  boy,  his  small 
mouth  set  in  a  mould  of  baby  determina- 
tion ;  the  poor  feeble-faced  woman,  still 
comely,  young  too,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, but  with  that  look  of  utter  vacancy 
worse  than  the  worst  ravages  of  remorse- 
less age. 

Lady  Eleanor,  who  was  only  a  little  wav 
off,  came  forward  and  shook  hands  witn 
the  visitor,  and  they  stood  together  look- 
ing down  at  the  pair  before  them.  After 
a  minute,  by  mutual  consent  they  turned 
away,  and  walked  on  along  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  terrace. 
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When  he  turaed  to  speak  to  her  he  saw 
that  the  tears  had  gathered  in  her  eyes, 
and  were  falling  fast  over  her  black  dress. 

*Mt  breaks  my  heart  to  see  her ;  I  can*t 
bear  it !  "  she  said  brokenly.  "It  is  so 
piteous,  so  cruel !  I  sometimes  wonder 
what  I  can  be  made  of  to  be  so  different 
—  so  —  so  I  don't  know  what  —  like  a 
thing  of  wood  or  stone.  Why  should  she 
be  like  that,  and  I  not?" 

"  Thank  God  you  are  not ! "  he  ex- 
claimed fervently. 

"I  have  my  children  —  that  is  one 
thing.  She  has  nothing.  All  her  life  she 
has  lived  for  him,  thought  of  him,  cared 
for  him  and  him  alone  — and  now  she  has 
nothing.  Does  it  not  seem  hard?  Sht 
has  never  been  to  blame,  she  has  always 
been  good,  kind,  unselfish,  and  yet  you 
see  what  she  is  —  a  ruined  creature,  like 
the  bough  of  a  tree  that  is  broken.  What 
good  can  one's  pity  do  her?  what  good 
will  anything  do  her  ever,  ever  again?" 

He  did  not  immediately  answer.  To 
his  apprehension,  the  most  piteous  part  of 
the  tragedy  lay  in  the  utter  worth lessness 
of  its  object.  That,  however,  was  one  of 
those  sentiments  which  must  forever,  he 
felt,  remain  buried  in  the  depths  of  his 
own  breast. 

Litde  Jan  came  running  up,  excited  and 
eager  to  talk  to  her  friend,  and  they  walked 
on  in  the  direction  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
the  nurse  being  at  hand  in  case  Mrs.  Ga- 
thers wanted  anvthing.  Lady  Helversdale, 
her  daughter  tofd  him  presently,  had  left 
three  or  four  days  before,  and  she  did  not 
expect  her  back  for  some  time.  From 
what  she  said  he  gathered  that  all  her  rel- 
atives had  got  one  by  one  out  of  patience 
with  poor  Mrs.  Gathers's  childlike  vaga- 
ries, and  had  left  Redcombe. 

"  They  did  not  know  her  formerly,  and 
have  had  no  opportunities,  therefore,  of 
knowing  what  she  is,  what  a  beautiful  un- 
selfish nature  she  has,"  Lady  Eleanor  said 
in  an  explanatory  tone.  '*  They  only  see 
what  is  painful  and  distressing.  They 
think  that  she  ought  to  be  controlled,  that 
I  ought  to  induce  her  to  remain  in  one 
part  of  the  house,  so  that  there  would  be 
no  fear  of  her  coming  in  contact  with  oth- 
ers. But  I  sav  that  I  could  not  bear  to  do 
so.  She  would  not  understand,  and  would 
be  more  restless  and  wretched  even  than 
she  is  now.  Besides,  why  should  I  ?  What 
right  have  I  ?  She  was  mistress  here  long 
before  I  was,  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  it  is  she  who  oueht  to 
be  mistress  still.  Don't  you  think  so? 
Doesn't  it  strike  vou  in  that  light  ?  " 

He  said  yes ;  sne  must  follow  her  own 


heart  —  he  was  sure  of  that  —  and  not 
allow  herself  to  be  urged  into  doing  any- 
thing in  the  slightest  degree  contrary  to 
its  impulses. 

He  stayed  longer  with  her  than  on  his 
last  visit,  and  came  back  ag^in  a  few  days 
later,  and  from  that  time  forward  was 
pretty  constantly  at  Redcombe. 

Mrs.  Gathers  grew  rapidly  worse.  It 
was  only  at  longer  and  longer  intervals 
that  she  knew  that  her  son  was  dead.  At 
other  times  she  spoke  of  him  as  alive,  but 
absent.  Although  she  had  nominally 
made  her  home  with  them,  they  had  often 
been  apart  for  long  periods,  so  that  her 
mind  probably  reverted  easily  to  those 
periods,  and  sne  believed  this  to  be  siro* 
ply  one  of  them.  As  a  rule,  she  was  per- 
fectly docile,  though  now  and  then  she 
would  take  some  fancy  into  her  head,  from 
which  no  coaxing  could  turn  her.  John 
Lawrence  had  a  considerable  influence 
over  her.  The  poor  thine  always  knew 
him,  and  seemed  pleased  to  see  him. 
Sometimes  she  would  talk  a  great  deal, 
wandering  from  one  subject  to  another  in 
a  gentle  guileless  babble,  painful  only 
from  its  inconsequence.  At  other  times 
she  would  be  silent  for  hours,  her  hands 
upon  her  lap,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  some 
object  in  front  of  her,  her  poor  lips  work- 
ing silently,  or  uttering  over  and  over  some 
baby  word  of  endearment,  which  she  had 
no  doubt  used  to  her  son  when  he  was  a 
child. 

To  the  colonel  the  sight  was  always  on- 
speakably  pathetic,  filling  him  with  a  pitf 
reaching  down  to  some  of  the  deepest 
roots  of  his  manhood.  Even  without  that 
bribe  which  stood  beside  her,  bis  kindly 
impulse  would  have  been  capable  of  urg- 
ing him  to  devote  himself  to  her  relief. 
He  had  his  bribe,  however,  so  we  must  be 
chary  of  giving  him  too  much  credit  for 
what  he  might  have  done  without  it. 

Insensibly  his  life  grew  into  a  sort  of 
supplement  of  theirs,  as  it  had  once  before 
grown  into  a  supplement  of  the  life  at 
Mordaunt.  The  place  seemed  to  open  for 
him,  and  he  dropped  into  it  so  naturally 
that  it  hardly  seemed  to  be  a  voluntary  act 
at  all.  Lady  Eleanor  clearly  wanted  help* 
and  equally  clearly  counted  as  a  matter  of 
course  upon  receiving  his.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  one  kind  and  another  to  be 
done,  and  there  was  no  one  in  particular  to 
do  it  Her  brother  was  with  his  regiment; 
the  aeent  of  the  property  was  old:  of 
available  neighbors  there  were,  save  him* 
self,  none.  Two  trustees  had  been  ap- 
pointed under  Algernon  Gathers's  will 
but  of  these  one  was  that  trouble^bating 
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personage  the  Earl  of  Helversdale  and 
Kenneth ;  the  other  was  Sir  Peter  Bath- 
erwick,  of  City  celebrity,  whose  well- 
rounded  life  aamttted  of  his  bestowing 
little  more  than  a  vague  and  distant  super- 
vision. Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
ties  of  kindred  would  have  been  felt,  no 
doubt,  to  be  imperative,  and  no  lack  of 
relations  would  have  rallied  about  the 
magnificently  endowed  widow  and  her  lit- 
tle hoy ;  but  against  this  affectionate 
assiduity  poor  Mrs.  Cathers's  condition 
presented  an  almost  impassable  barrier, 
and  for  this  it  must  be  owned  John  Law- 
rence secretly  offered  the  poor  lady  an 
eternal  meed  of  gratitude.  Nothine  would 
induce  Lady  Eleanor  to  alter  the  line 
which  she  had  laid  down  for  herself.  Not 
only  would  she  never  consent  to  banish 
Mrs.  Cathers,  but  she  refused,  save  now 
and  then  for  an  hour  or  so,  to  relegate  her 
to  the  care  of  the  servants.  Lady  Hel- 
versdale on  two  occasions  appearea  upon 
the  scene,  but  on  each  occasion  retreated 
at  the  end  of  a  day  or  two,  declaring  the 
impossibility  of  ner  being  expected  to 
remain  under  the  circumstances.  Really, 
to  have  that  poor  unfortunate  creature 
mopping  and  mowing,  and  going  on  in 
such  a  way  in  the  drawing-room  —  no  one 
had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing!  Only 
Eleanor^s  ignorance  of  what  was  cus- 
tomary c^uii  excuse  it.  Why,  when  old 
Lord  Santander  —  a  delightful  man  —  had 
been  ambassador  at  Berlin  — got  that  dis- 
tressing softening  of  the  brain,  his  family 
never  allowed  him  to  be  seen  down-stairs. 
He  had  his  own  rooms  and  attendants,  so 
that  you  might  actually  have  stayed  in  the 
house  without  knowing  that  he  was  Uiere 
at  all. 

In  her  dismay  she  even  took  the  step  of 
appealing  to  John  Lawrence,  demonstrat- 
ing to  him  the  utter  unreasonableness  of 
Lady  Eleanor's  conduct,  —  ruining  her 
life,  inconveniencing  all  her  awn  relations ! 
and  for  what  ?  For  the  sake  of  a  person 
who  really  had  hardly  any  claims  upon  her 
now  at  all. 

She  got  very  little  satisfaction  out  of 
that  sturdy  partisan.  He  all  but  told  her 
in  good  round  terms  that  she  was  not 
acquainted  with  her  daughter  and  never 
haa  been.  An  Eleanor  Cathers  seeking 
her  own  ease;  pushing  aside  uncomfort- 
able duties;  hoisting  society  on  to  its  ac- 
customed throne,  and  letting  everything 
else  grovel  at  its  feet,  would  simply  not 
have  been  Eleanor  Cathers  at  all,  but 
some  one  totally  dissimilar. 

Even  He  —  well  as  he  flattered  himself 
he  di'dknovr  her  —  was  filled  now  and  then 


with  secret  wonder  at  her  devotion,  at  the 
patience  with  which  she  met  all  her  poor 
charge's  many  and  wearyin^^  require- 
ments ;  tender  as  a  daughter,  vigilant  as  a 
nurse  that  is  paid  for  her  services.  He 
would  have  expected  it,  and  yet  it  filled 
him  with  as  keen  an  admiration  as  if  it 
had  been  a  surprise.  He  was  very  sus- 
ceptible, poor  fellow,  to  admiration  in  that 
direction. 

Had  its  destiny  even  been  a  less  un 
friendly  one,  the  keynote  of  his  love  would 
probably  always  have  been  devotion.  Its 
ruling  thought  would  have  been  less, 
'*  How  this  dear  woman  adores  me  I "  than 
"  What  a  woman  this  is  that  I  adore  I  *' 
There  was  a  touch  too  of  the  creator's 
pride  in  it.  Standing  there  in  her  won- 
derful beauty,  in  the  finished  perfection 
of  her  womanhood,  the  centre  of  so  much 
love,  honor,  admiration,  the  pivot  round 
which  a  whole  little  world  revolved,  she 
was  still  to  him  his  Elly,  the  colt-like  crea- 
ture whom  no  one  else  could  tame,  who 
had  been  almost  thrust  into  his  hands  like 
a  wild  bird  or  bright-eyed  creature  that 
puzzled  its  captors.  The  creator's  rS/e  is 
never  an  easy  one,  and  John  Lawrence 
had  a  full  share  of  its  pangs.  It  took  the 
form  of  a  rigid  watch  over  himself.  Not 
by  word,  look,  gesture,  would  he  add  to 
her  burden;  not  by  word,  look,  gesture, 
risk  that  friendship  dearer  to  him  than 
anythin|^  else  he  possessed.  Even  had 
their  circumstances  been  more  nearly 
equal,  with  what  face  could  he  ask  her  to 
turn  over  this  tear-blistered  page,  and 
complacently  begin  another?  But  how 
far  were  they  from  being  equal !  She  was 
a  rich  woman — the  richest,  it  was  said, 
in  the  county  —  while  he  —  the  juxtaposi- 
tion was  enough — proprietor  of  a  tum- 
ble-down shanty,  and  half-a-dozen  acres  of 
gorse  and  scruo  I  No.  Honor,  pride,  de- 
cency, every  sort  of  respectable,  if  incon- 
venient virtue,  forbade  the  idea.  His  rS/e 
was  fixed,  and  there  were  few  greater 
mistakes  than  for  a  man  to  try  too  late 
to  alter  his  rS/e, 

Under  this  self  "denying  ordinance  the 
situation  was  not  precisely  thrilling,  and 
yet  John  Lawrence  founa  little  to  com- 
plain of.  As  the  summei^assed  away, 
and  September  faded,  and  October  began 
to  sicken  towards  November,  and  the 
hedges  and  ditches  were  cumbered  with 
the  ranks  of  the  dead  and  the  dying,  the 
sense  of  continuity  and  security  deepened 
upon  him  till  he  began  to  feel  it  a  sort  of 
order  of  nature  that  he  should  start  as 
early  as  decency  permitted  in  the  after- 
noon, spend  the  remainder  of  it  at  Red- 
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combe,  dine  there  if  he  was  asked,  which 
was  not  invariably  the  case,  and  walk 
cheerfully  home  along  the  lanes,  under 
the  mumed  starlight,  or  through  that 
dropping  curtain  of  Devonshire  rain, 
which  seems  always  to  be  more  pervasive 
there  than  inanyother  corner  of  England. 

He  was  extremely,  quite  exceptionally 
happy,  happier  probablv  than  he  had  ever 
been  before.  He  har<ily  thought  of  the 
future,  and  but  little  even  of  the  past,  the 
present  seemed  to  have  grown  lar^e 
enough,  and  he  rested  in  it  contentedly. 
That  sense  of  Algernon  Cathers^s  owner- 
ship, which  at  first  had  troubled  him,  wore 
oS  after  a  while,  as  the  impress  of  even 
the  best  and  best-loved  owner  inevitably 
must  and  does.  Day  by  day,  too,  it  be- 
came more  difficult,  not  only  for  him  but 
for  all,  to  resist  a  certain  sense  of  cheer, 
that  sober  cheer  which  comes  often  with 
the  lengthening  nights,  and  is  never  more 
felt  than  when  the  same  set  of  people 
meet  evening  after  evening  round  the 
same  hearth,  cut  o£F  safely  from  intrusions, 
with  the  oak  logs  reddening  to  powder, 
with  an  ever-running  accompaniment  of 
children's  babbling  talk  and  laughter,  as 
irrepressible  and  as  contagious  as  the 
little  sportive  jets  of  flame,  which  will 
leap  and  dance  and  utter  quick  little  inter- 
jectionary  notes,  no  matter  how  thickly 
the  shadows  may  be  lying  elsewhere. 

It  seemed  to  John  Lawrence  that  Elea- 
nor Cathers's  own  life  was  trying  hard  to 
piece  itself  together  again.  Lighter 
touches  broke  out  here  and  there  over  the 
sombreness  of  her  moods,  and  though  they 
passed  away  others  arose  in  their  turn. 
It  took  amongst  other  symptoms  the  form 
of  a  little  return  to  her  earliest  tone  with 
himself.  She  would  fall  into  half-smiling, 
half-serious  arguments,  sometimes  holding 
her  own  side  with  a  spark  of  the  old  im- 
periousness, bearing  him  down  and  assert- 
ing her  opinion,  not  by  argument,  but 
sheer  right  of  acknowledged  queenship. 
It  seemed  to  him — and  he  realized  it  with 
an  odd  mixture  of  pain  and  pleasure  — 
that  with  him  she  was  different  somehow 
from  what  she  was  with  others,  less  con- 
siderate, more  imperious,  sometimes  even 
a  trifle  capricious.  Grown  into  the  most 
patient,  most  sclf-efiEacing  of  women,  she 
reverted  a  little  here.  Her  old  self  broke 
out  in  a  new  place,  showing  a  little  wilful- 
ness, a  little  capriciousness,  nay,  now  and 
then  a  streak  of  downright  honest  femi- 
nine unreasonableness.  It  showed  in 
other  matters  beside  argument  She 
wanted  his  help,  and  depended  upon  it 
completely,  so  completely,  that  be  some- 


times wondered  whether  she  quite  real- 
ized how  fast  a  time  was  coming  when  that 
pleasant  burden  must  perforce  be  rele- 
gated to  other  shoulders.  More  even  than 
her  words,  her  looks,  everything  that  she 
did,  showed  that  she  depended  upon  him. 
If  he  stayed  away  even  a  few  additional 
hours  she  resented  it  as  if  she  had  an  un- 
challenged right  to  his  time  and  services. 
For  all  that,  she  would  now  and  then  carry 
out  some  scheme  which  they  had  planned 
together,  with  a  sort  of  sudaen  imperious- 
ness  quite  as  though  he  had  never  had 
any  share  or  lot  in  it  He  wondered  a 
little  why  she  did  so.  Was  it  to  show  her 
own  independence  ?  Was  it,  could  it  be 
upon  some  darkly  feminine  theory  of  com- 
pensation—  paying  back  as  it  were  upon 
nis  unoffending  shoulders  some  of  those 
weary  by-gone  hours  of  self-effacement? 
or  was  it  —  perhaps  that  after  all  was  the 
explanation  —  that  she  simply  forgot  him 
when  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  remem- 
bered him  only  when  anything  called  for 
his  services,  as  we  remember  a  stick  or 
umbrella  only  when  we  happen  to  want 
a  support,  or  the  weather  threatens  to  be 
showery  ? 

These,  however,  were  trifles,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  measure  of  his  content  was 
full  —  pressed  together,  and  running  over. 
In  a  more  social  neighborhood,  or  one  in 
which  society  the  explorer  had  attained  to 
more  rigorous  methods  of  observation,  so 
close  an  attendance,  even  upon  the  part  of 
the  oldest  of  friends,  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  awaken  comment  Whatever 
other  drawbacks  the  neighborhood  of  Red- 
combe  might  have  had,  in  this  respect  it 
was  above  reproach.  Lady  Mordaunt, 
when  by  chance  they  met  in  her  rooms, 
used  to  look  from  one  to  the  other  with  a 
momentary  scrutiny,  kindly  but  whimsical 
She  never  said  anything  on  the  subject, 
even  when  John  Lawrence  chanced  to  be 
tSie^'tiU  with  her,  so  that  he  naturally 
concluded  that  she  suspected  nothing  oo 
either  side  beyond  a  friendship,  which 
had  certainly  the  sanction  of  the  hoariest 
antiquity  for  its  encouragement 

So  the  winter  passed,  and  the  spring 
began  to  make  efforts  towards  asserting 
itself,  and  there  were  small  lambs  in  the 
Redcombe  pastures,  and  young  crows  on 
the  tops  of  the  big  lime-trees.  Jan  osed 
to  come  in  every  day,  her  eyes  wide  with 
tales  of  extraordinary  discoveries  she  had 
been  making  in  the  lawn  or  the  gardexL 
To  John  Lawrence  the  lengthening  dajs 
chiefly  suggested  the  fact  that  he  must 
shortly  be  going  back  to  India — by  the 
beginning  of  May,  barely  now  six  wteks 
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off — a  necessity  which  pressed  upon  him 
with  a  weight  growing  heavier  the  nearer 
it  approached. 

He  hinted  it  from  time  to  time  to  Lady 
Eleanor,  but  she  always  met  it  by  an  im- 
perious rejoinder.  Go?  How  could  he 
fo  ?  It  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  I 
le  mustn't  even  think  of  such  a  thing ! 
What  was  to  be  dohe  about  this,  that,  and 
the  other,  if  he  went?  how  were  any  of 
them  to  get  on  without  him  ?  Above  all, 
what  was  Mrs,  Gathers  to  do  ? 

He  used  to  smile  and  waive  the  ques- 
tion, willingly  enough,  letting  the  occasion 
pass,  and  turning  to  something  else.  The 
time,  however,  was  passing  on  and  on  un- 
til now  there  was  very  litde  left. 

A  couple  of  weeks  before  the  inevitable 
end  he  invited  her  and  the  children  to 
spend  an  afternoon  at  Golts  Head,  to  drink 
tea  and  hunt  for  sea-beasts  in  the  rock 
pools.  It  was  a  warm  day  for  the  time  of 
year,  straggling  glints  of  sunshine  bright- 
ening the  wet  seaweeds  and  tufts  of  yel- 
low goatsbeard — the  two  best  bits  of 
coloring  just  then  upon  his  territory.  He 
waited  a  litde  while  for  his  visitors,  then, 
finding  that  they  did  not  arrive,  put  on  his 
hat  and  sauntered  down  the  path  to  meet 
them,  pausing  again  at  the  boundary  of 
his  dominions,  where  a  newlv  erected 
paling  had  been  set  up,  and  looking  back 
across  it. 

The  sea,  which  washed  it  on  three  sides, 
gave  from  this  point  a  certain  dignity  to 
the  little  triangular  plot,  a.  dignity,  yet  at 
the  same  time  a  decided  absurdity.  Poor 
little  human  appanage  I  type  of  the  myri- 
ads of  more  or  less  ludicrous  human  ap- 
panages scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
round  world,  and  along  the  edge  of  the 
^eat  deep,  type  in  its  turn  of  that  hover- 
mg,  unknown  vastness,  beyond  the  grasp 
of  even  the  hungriest  hands.  Never  be- 
fore had  it  seemed  to  its  owner  so  small; 
never  before  had  his  own  disabilities  shone 
in  so  ludicrous  a  light  He  could  have 
laughed  aloud  at  the  bare  thought  of  the 
proprietor  of  thtU^  aspiring  even  in  his 
dreams  to  be  anything  to  her.  If  in  his 
dreams  —  and  he  had  been  visited  by  very 
strange  dreams  lately  —  such  a  hope  had 
come,  then  his  dreams,  he  told  himself, 
must  have  been  the  dreams  of  a  madman. 

He  was  still  communing  in  this  cheer- 
ful fashion  when  he  caught  sight  of  his 
guests  coming  towards  him,  so  started  up, 
and  hastened  forward  to  meet  them. 

They  clambered  down  the  cliffs,  and, 
the  tide  being  out,  visited  the  rock  pools, 
where  the  big  sea-urchins  lived  each  in 
an  armchair  which  it  had  scooped  for 


itself  in  the  rock ;  where  snaky  anemones 
reared  green  and  red  tipped  arms,  gob- 
bies  and  blennies  shot  to  and  fro,  and 
ghostly  prawns  peeped  at  them  from  un- 
der the  overhanging  ulva.  The  children 
were  in  tearing  spirits,  excited  as  a  pair 
of  young  kitti wakes  under  the  touch  of 
spnng.  Even  Lady  Eleanor's  smile  lost 
some  of  its  seriousness  as  she  pointed 
out  old  haunts  of  hers,  little  changed  in 
all  these  years,  or  held  a  pair  of  wriggling 
little  legs,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  van- 
ished under  dripping  boulders,  where  the 
most  delightful  things  might  have  been 
seen  if  only  the  capabilities  of  the  human 
anatomy  had  not  been  so  cruelly  circum- 
scribed. It  seemed  to  John  Lawrence  that 
there  was  a  spirit  too  within  her  telling 
her  to  be  young  again,  peeping  eager  eyes, 
and  breathing  quick  breaths  of  longing. 
The  stone  still  lay  upon  the  ground,  but 
the  strong  succulent  growths  and  little 
wiry  grasses  were  making  prodigious  ef- 
forts to  thrust  it  aside,  and  sooner  or  later 
they  were  bound  to  succeed. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  while  the  chil- 
dren were  regaling  themselves  upon  lumps 
of  plum-^uff,  and  smearing  their  faces 
with  blackberry  jam,  provided  by  the  pen- 
sioner's wife,  ne  and  she  sauntered  lei- 
surelv  to  and  fro  along  the  little  path 
whicn  ed^ed  the  cliff,  sometimes  talking, 
oftener  silent  —  that  silence  which  only 
love,  or  very,  very  close-sealed  friendship, 
ever  attains  to. 

He  had  been  speaking  of  something 
that  was  to  happen  in  the  summer,  after 
he  had  left,  he  said.  Suddenly  she  turned 
to  him  with  a  rapid  gesture,  — 

"Golonel  Lawrence  —  John  —  tell  me. 
Are  you  r tally  going  to  leave  us  ?  Must 
you  go?"  she  inquired  urgently. 

^^  I  must,"  he  answered ;  *'  I  am  bound 
to  be  back  by  the  middle  of  June.  Be- 
sides, why  should  I  stay,  there  is  nothins; 
in  the  world  to  keep  me,"  he  added  with 
a  sudden  bitterness,  inspired  he  hardly 
himself  knew  by  what. 

She  made  no  answer,  and  they  walked 
silently  on  side  by  side.  The  long  roll  of 
the  shingle  underneath  was  dully  audible, 
the  great  grey  plain  stretched  dimly  away 
into  the  far-off  illuminated  distance. 

They  had  been  silent  some  time,  and 
he  had  turned  to  make  some  remark  to 
her,  when  he  discovered  to  his  consterna- 
tion that  she  was  crying.  The  discovery 
gave  him  the  keenest  discomfort,  so  keen 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  conceal  it. 

**  Eleanor — dear  Lady  Eleanor  —  what 
is  it?  do  tell  me ! "  he  cried  in  a  tone  of 
dismay.    **  Have  I  —  can  I  have  said  any- 
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thing  that  has  distressed  you?    Please 
tell  me." 

**  No,  no,  I  hardly  know  what  it  is.  It 
is  only  that  I  am  tired ;  I  have  had  a  good 
many  things  the  last  few  days  to  worry 
me.  It  is  very  foolish,  I  know,  but  I  do 
feel  so  lonely  sometimes,  so  dreadfully 
lonely — no  one  can  guess  how  lonely. 
No  one  seems  to  belong  to  me,  or  want 
me,  —  no  one,  that  is,  except  my  little 
children.  I  feel  so  extraordinarily  soli- 
tary in  the  world.  I  seem  to  have  lost  all 
my  strength  too.  I  don*t  know  where  it 
has  gone,  I  used  to  have  a  good  deal." 

She  had  turned  appealingly  to  him  as 
she  spoke,  but  now  she  paused,  startled 
by  something  in  his  face — that  kindly, 
helpful  face  which  she  had  turned  to  so 
often,  which  had  offered  so  much,  and 
bad  asked  for  so  little  in  return.  John, 
in  fact,  had  changed,  —  people  do  change 
sometimes  suddenly,  once  for  all.  An 
impulse  had  come  over  him,  one  that  he 
could  neither  resist  nor  control.  His  so- 
ber, patient  love  had  suddenly  changed 
its  character.  Like  lightning  it  had  i>e- 
come  imperious ;  it  would  have  its  rights, 
or  it  would  die  for  them ;  it  was  mascu- 
line enough  now^  if  never  before,  in  its 
self-insistence.  All  those  obstacles  which 
he  had  himself  so  carefully  heaped  up 
against  it — his  pride,  her  wealth,  her  re- 
cent widowhood,  his  whole  realization  of 
the  fitness  of  things  —  he  struck  them 
right  and  left  as  if  they  had  been  straws, 
tossed  the  whole  useless  barricade  bodily 
upside  down,  and  stepped  unhesitatingly 
over  the  ruins. 

"  That  is  not  true.  You  know  perfectly 
well  that  it  is  not  true,  Eleanor,"  he  said 
quietly.  "  You  know  very  well  that,  what- 
ever you  may  be  to  others,  to  me  you  are 
first,  —  more  than  first  —  you  are  tnc  only 
woman  alive.  I  love  you — always  have, 
always  must,  wherever  you  are,  wherever 
I  am.  It  is  no  doing  of  mine ;  it  is  part  of 
myself  — will  be  till  I  die." 

He  stopped.  She  was  looking  at  him 
—  he  hardly  knew  how — startled,  almost 
aehast,  as  a  woman  does  look  when  a  man 
whom  she  imagines  that  she  knows  sud- 
denly reveals  himself  in  a  new  light, 
stands  before  her  a  new  figure,  unfamiliar, 
possibly  even  unguessed  at.  She  was 
trembling  slic^htly,  and  put  out  her  hand 
as  if  in  search  of  support 

"  There,  fool  that  I  am,  I  have  startled 
you  ! "  he  said  with  sudden  compunction. 
**God  knows  why  I  said  it  I  I  never 
meant  to  do  so ;  it  broke  out  hearing  you 
talk  about  your  loneliness.    1  know  that 


it  is  impossible,  and  if  it  were  not  even,  I 
know  that  I  am  nothing  to  you." 

She  stretched  out  ner  hands  appeal- 
ingly. 

"Don't!"  she  said  brokenly— "don't 

—  you  are  —  more  than  vou  think.    Only  '* 

—  she  paused,  then  suddenly  burst  out  — 
"Oh,  if  I  could,  if  I  could  I  Don't  yoa 
kuow,  John,  I  would  if  I  could?  Dear 
John,  I  do  care  for  you  —  better  than  for 
any  one  —  except,  of  course,  noy  children 
— my  Jan — my  little  Algy.  But  I  can't 
do  —  thai  /  I  gave  him  all  I  had  —  once, 
and  now  there  is  nothing — nothing  for 
you,  nothing  for  myself,  nothing  for  any 
one;  nothing,  nothing,  nothing f*^  She 
burst  into  fresh  sobs,  and  the  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks  in  a  fiood. 

He  stood  still,  feeling  very  helpless, 
rather  bewildered,  a  litUe  abashed.  He 
had  known  it  all  along,  he  said  to  himself, 
and  yet — these  things  being^  never  really 
known  beforehand — lie  felt  it  as  if  it  had 
been  unforeseen.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  discomfort  an  impulse  of  gener- 
osity rose  to  the  front,  and  a  great  pity 
surged  over  him,  as  he  bent  his  eyes  on  her, 
as  she  stood  there  in  all  the  plenitude  of 
her  beauty,  never  perhaps  before  so  beau* 
tiful.  ''Nothing/''  she  had  said.  Not 
for  him  alone,  but  never,  never  in  all  the 
years  to  come  I  That  one  poisoned  draught 
of  joy  had  made  havoc  of  all  the  Rowing 
years.  She  had  sent  her  arrow  into  the 
air,  and  it  had  missed  its  mark,  had  thrown 
her  one  stake,  and  the  wretched  coin  had 
been  swept  away  and  lost  in  the  dust  for- 
ever. By  no  fault  of  hers,  by  a  mere  mis- 
i'udgment,  an  error  so  natural  that  it  was 
lardly  an  error  at  all,  her  life — nay,  her 
whole  memory  of  that  life  —  was  nothing 
but  9ne  great  aching  wound,  worse  a  thou- 
sand times  than  any  simple  void.  Think- 
ing of  all  this,  of  all  he  had  seen,  all  he 
had  guessed,  all  that  she  had  endured,  of 
whicn  she  still  bore  the  traces,  his  heart 
melted  over  her  with  a  great  tenderness. 
He  did  not  even  resent  —  what  he  might 
fairly  have  resented  —  the  woman's  un- 
reasonable appeal,  and  the  equally  unreal 
sonable,  if  also  equaUy  womanly  astonish- 
ment when  the  response  to  that  appeal  was 
more  vehement  than  she  had  bargained  for. 
He  was  past  resenting  that  or  anything 
else.  Lady  Mordaunt  had  twitted  him 
with  his  humility,  and  he  felt  certainly  des- 
perately humble  now.  She  was  his  all,  yoa 
see.  Other  men  put  treasures  into  diner- 
ent  caskets,  but  he  had  only  this  one.  He 
was  nothing,  he  told  himself,  to  her,  but 
that  could  not  affect  the  position.    He 
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had  given  what  he  had  given,  and  it  was 
past  ills  own  power  to  withdraw  the  gift 
again. 

Suddenly  she  looked  op  through  her 
tears  with  a  little  quick,  imperious  gesture, 
one  which  he  had  grown  accustomed  to  of 
late. 

**  But  that  has  nothing  to  say  to  your 
going  back  to  India ! "  she  exclaimea  en- 
ergetically. **  PUasi  don't  go.  I  am  sure 
you  need  not  if  you  do  not  choose.  There 
must  be  plenty  of  others  there  without 
you,  and  we  want  vou  so  badly.  I,  and 
Mrs.  Gathers,  and  the  children.  Promise 
that  you  will  not  go,  at  any  rate  for  a  long, 
lone  time?" 

He  stared  at  her  silently.  It  was  one 
of  those  impulses  which  have  set  men 
talking  from  the  beginning  of  time  about 
the  unaccountableness  of  the  feminine 
mind.  Why  on  earth  should  she  wish 
him  to  remain,  seeine  that  he  was  no  more 
to  her  than  he  was,  that  she  plainly  never 
wished  him  to  be  anythins^  more  ?  What 
he  failed  to  understand,  what  she  did  not 
perhaps  fully  understand  herself,  was  that 
if  she  shrank  from  marrying  him,  she 
shrank  still  more  from  losing  him;  that 
the  thought  of  her  life  with  him  gone  out 
of  it  was  as  the  thought  of  a  life  without 
a  centre,  a  boat  without  a  rudder,  a  thing 
maimed  and  incomplete.  He  did  not  un- 
derstand it,  and  his  anger — a  difficult 
fount  for  her  to  touch  —  was  stirred.  His 
bristles  began  to  rise. 

"It  would  be  utterly  impossible,  of 
course,"  be  said  curtly.  "  You  evidently 
don't  in  the  least  understand.  How  the 
—  how  on  earth  could  I  remain?  It  is 
ridiculous  even  to  suppose  such  a  thing." 

The  tears  sprang  again  to  her  eyes. 

"You  are  very  unkind.  You  say  that 
only  to  pain  me,  to  make  me  feel  that  I 
have  acted  badly,  and  all  because  —  be- 
cause other  things  are  impossible  —  as 
they  are  —  quite,  quite  impossible." 

Suddenly  —  by  dint  perhaps  of  her  in- 
sistence—  a  hope  began  to  rise  in  his 
breast,  a  very  small  hope,  seen  far  ofif, 
and  vaguely  as  if  through  some  disturbing 
medium.  It  was  like  some  creature  of 
the  deep,  which  rises  to  the  surface  when 
every  ripple  is  laid.  For  a  moment  he 
seemed  to  catch  the  faint  pulsations  of 
its  coming,  to  perceive  it  gleaming  away 
deep  down  below  the  surface. 

"  Will  it  always  be  impossible,  Elea- 
nor?" he  said  tenderly,  his  face  looking 
leaner  and  browner  than  usual,  but  all  the 
patient  love  of  his  whole  life  shining  clear 
and  steady  in  his  honest  eyes.  "Don't 
keep  me  in  suspense,  dear,  tell  me.    I  can 


bear  it  Why  should  I  not?  I  have 
never  had  any  hope,  so  that  there  is  noth- 
ing new  in  that.  Only  tell  me,  tell  me 
honestly." 

She  threw  out  her  hands  impetuously. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  I  do  —  love  you,  the 
word  is  not  a  bit  too  strong,  but  when  I 
think  of  marriage,  when  I  think  of  all 
those  old  mad,  foolish,  wicked  feelings  — 
for  those  sort  of  wild,  reckless  feelings 
are  wicked  —  it  fills  me  with  a  sort  of 
horror  I  When  you  tell  me  you  love  me, 
then  it  all  comes  back,  and  it  makes  me 
— it  makes  me  "  —  she  paused,  grew  very 
pale,  and  a  look  almost  of  terror  came  into 
her  face.  ^^  I  cannot  Simply  I  cannot  / 
Don*t  ask  me  I "  she  cried  passionately. 

"  Very  well,"  he  answered  quietly.  He 
stood  still,  looking  at  her.  She  was  white, 
he  saw,  to  the  lips,  her  eyes,  too,  had  a 
scared  look,  as  if  she  saw  something 
strange  and  terrible.  What  did  she  see  r 
he  wondered.  What  gleams  from  the 
past  were  throwing  their  sinister  light 
along  the  footway  ? 

**  Listen,"  he  said  after  a  moment. 
"  Put  all  this  out  of  your  head ;  put  out  of 
your  head  that  I  have  spoken,  put  every- 
thing away  that  disturt»  you.  When  I 
come  back  —  as  I  shall  come  back,  sooner 
perhaps  than  you  look  for  —  then  I  will 
ask  you  again.  If  you  can  eive  me  an- 
other answer,  well  and  good,  if  not  —  well, 
I  suppose  I  must  learn  to  bear  it  Only 
get  well,  eet  calm,  be  as  happy  as  ever 
you  can,  that  is  what  you  have  got  to  do." 

He  turned  of  his  own  accord,  and  they 
walked  back  together  to  the  cottage. 

The  sea  bad  changed  its  note  and  be- 
come noiser.  There  was  a  hollow  rever- 
beration like  the  preludings  of  a  coming 
storm,  and  all  the  little  sea-pools  were 
crossed  with  angry  wrinkles.  Words  — 
mad,  strong,  passionate,  adoring  —  kept 
leaping  to  Jonn  Lawrence's  lips,  over- 
whelming him  almost  with  their  insistence, 
but  he  drove  them  resolutely  back.  She 
should  not  be  tormented,  he  said  to  him- 
self, she  should  be  left  in  peace.  Her  life 
should  have  time  to  settle  itself,  till  the 
sensitive  tendrils  had  anchored  again  after 
the  storm,  till  time  the  merciful  had  given 
back  to  her  something  of  the  old  tranquil- 
lity. If  by  pressing  her  now  he  could  — 
as  for  a  moment  it  had  seemed  —  have 
overcome  her  reluctance,  still  he  would 
have  abstained.  If  by  tormenting  her  he 
could  have  won  her,  even  so  he  swore  to 
himself  he  would  nof  torment  her.  The 
perfect  hero,  we  all  agree  and  admit,  is 
the  perfect  monster,  yet  at  this  moment, 
if  never  before  or  again  in  his  history, 
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John  Lawrence  in  his  biographer's  opinion 
was  the  perfect  hero. 

The  children,  who  had  been  going 
through  no  such  exciting  moments,  were 
still  soberly  eating  pIum-du£E,  and  be- 
smearing their  faces  with  jam  in  the  little 
{)arlor.  Jan  came  to  the  window  with  a 
arge  lump  of  the  former  delicacy  in  her 
fingers. 

**Have  a  little  bit,  muddie/'  she  said, 
stretching  it  down  over  the  ledge  towards 
them.  **  Just  a  wheshy,  wheshy  bit,"  she 
continued  insinuatingly.  '*  It  is  so  nice, 
and  hard,  and  stodgy,  all  over  little 
leathery  lumps  like  vezy  old  plum-pud- 
ding." 

'*That  doesn't  sound  tempting!  You 
are  not  very  kind  to  Colonel  Lawrence's 
good  things,  Jan,"  her  mother  said,  with 
rather  a  faltering  laugh. 

**  But  it  ts  ^ood  t  weally  good,"  she  an- 
nounced, turning  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
depreciated  dainty  with  an  air  of  convic- 
tion ;  **  I  like  it.  And  I  am  cominfi;  back 
vezy  soon  to  see  if  the  little  prickTy  man 
has  got  into  his  hole.  Algy  is  too  young ; 
I  shall  come  alone  all  by  my  own  self  next 
time." 

**  Shall  you  forget  me,  Jan,  when  I  have 
gone?"  he  enquired,  rather  irrelevantly 
to  the  prickly  man. 

Jan  drew  herself  up.  "  I  never  forget ; 
do  I,  muddie  ?  I  thudn't  forget  you  not 
if  you  was  away  for  yearths  and  yearths 
and  yearths ;  not  if  you  never  came  back 
never  no  more  1 " 

''  Let  us  hope  it  may  not  be  quite  so 
long  as  all  that«"  he  answered  with  a 
laugh. 

Ten  days  afterwards  he  went,  and  they 
remained  behind  under  the  dappled  skies, 
and  beside  the  river,  running  thick  and 
turbid  to  its  goal.  He  did  not  hear  very 
often  from  Didy  Eleanor  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  her  letters,  when  they  did  come, 
seemed  to  breathe  a  certain  constraint 
Lady  Mordaunt's  were  much  fuller,  and  it 
was  from  her  that  he  received  the  account 
of  that  tragedy  which  was  the  most  signal 
event  of  the  year  following  his  departure. 

Mrs.  Gathers,  she  tola  him,  had  for 
some  time  been  getting  worse,  her  appe- 
tite declining,  her  strength  failing.  One 
dav,  as  she  was  sitting  with  her  daughter- 
in-law  and  a  nurse  in  an  up-stairs  room, 
she  all  at  once  sprang  from  her  chair,  ran 
over  to  a  window  and  opened  it  They 
followed,  and  urged  her  to  close  it  again, 
the  day  being  bleak  and  raw,  but  she  took 
no  notice.  Hark  I  she  said,  Algernon  was 
calling.    Did  they  not  hear  him  ?  be  was 


down-stairs.    What  did  Ifaev  mean  bv  not 

foing  to  see  what  he  wanted  ?  Was  he  to 
e  kept  waiting  in  his  own  house?  With 
great  difficulty  they  at  last  got  her  to-  be* 
neve  that  he  was  not  there,  and  to  sit 
down  again,  but  after  that  nothing  would 
divest  her  mind  of  the  idea.  At  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night  she  would  start  up 
and  say  that  Algernon  wanted  her,  he  was 
calling,  did  they  not  hear  him?  He  was 
in  the  next  room,  or  he  was  shooting  in 
the  wood,  or  he  bad  just  come  in  from 
riding,  and  she  must  go  down  and  see  that 
the  door  was  open,  as  he  would  certainly 
take  a  chill  if  he  were  not  let  in  at  once. 
Poor  thing,  it  was  she,  in  spite  of  all  care, 
that  took  the  chill,  Lady  Mordaunt  went 
on  to  say.  One  night  in  eariv  spring, 
when  snow  was  on  the  ground,  the  nurse* 
who  had  a  bed  in  the  room,  was  asleep. 
Eleanor,  who  slept  in  the  next  room,  and 
who  generally  awoke  at  the  slightest 
movement,  was  asleep  also.  No  one 
heard  or  knew  that  the  poor  creature  had 
left  her  bed,  run  down-stairs,  and  managed 
to  get  the  front  door  open,  until  a  sensation 
of  cold  stealing  through  the  house  awoke 
Eleanor,  who  sprang  up  and  hastened  into 
the  next  room,  where  to  her  horror  she 
found  the  bed  empty. 

Arousine  the  nurse,  both  hurried  down- 
stairs, and  there  in  her  nightgown,  ex- 
posed to  the  full  night  draught,  they  found 
Mrs.  Gathers,  crouched  upon  the  door- 
step, waiting  patiently  for  her  son,  whom 
she  no  doubt  believed  to  be  somewhere 
not  far  off.  Thev  got  her  back  to  bed. 
Lady  Mordaunt  added,  applied  hot  fomen- 
tations, and  sent  off  post-haste  for  the 
doctor.  But  the  hour's  chiU  had  done  its 
work.  Next  morning  she  was  in  high 
fever,  talking  wildly  of  Algernon,  her  little 
Algernon,  her  babyt  her  darling  boy. 
Why  did  they  not  bring  him  to  her  ?  did 
they  want  to  kill  her  child,  her  precious 
treasure  ?  After  about  a  week  the  fever 
left  her,  but  she  began  steadily  to  sink, 
and  nothing  that  the  doctors  could  con- 
trive would  restore  her  strength,  and  with- 
in three  weeks  she  had  followed  Algernon 
Gathers,  and  been  laid  beside  him  in  the 
same  grave. 

Her  granddaughter,  Lady  Mordaunt 
went  on  to  inform  him,  had  taucen  the  poor 
thing's  death  dreadfully  to  heart,  and  bad 
chosen  to  imagine  that  it  was  in  some 
degree  her  fault,  the  effect  of  her  having 
slept  too  soundly  that  night  or  of  some 
want  of  proper  precaution.  It  was  one  of 
Eleanor's  failings  that  she  was  certainly 
morbid.  The  troubles  of  her  married  life 
had  told  in  that  direction.    She  could  not 
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fet  it  out  of  her  head  that  everything  that 
appened  was  somehow  or  other  her  fault. 
Weil,  perhaps  in  a  sense  it  was.  She 
had  chosen  to  marry  Algernon  Gathers 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  older  and  wiser 
people,  and  must  take  the  consequences. 
He  was  dead,  but  such  a  life  as  theirs  had 
been  left  ghosts  behind  it.  Happily  for 
her  she  was  young,  and  the  ghosts  that 
haunt  young  people  lack  persistence. 
They  come  and  go,  and  change  their 
colors  like  the  flower-beds  in  a  garden, 
blue  and  yellow  at  one  time  of  year,  and 
red  and  purple  at  another.  It  was  only  in 
the  winter,  it  was  only  when  you  were  old, 
that  they  were  always  the  same,  that  they 
sat  all  day  staring  at  you  with  the  same 
dull,  stony  faces,  till  you  felt  like  throwing 
your  teacup  at  them,  and  bidding  them 
begone.  Her  granddaughter  was  devot- 
ing herself  to  good  works  of  various  kinds, 
and  seemed  to  her  to  be  making  a  heca- 
tomb of  political  economy,  and  offering  it 
to  her  troubles.  It  was  to  be  hoped  some 
one  would  interfere  before  she  had  pau- 
perized the  whole  neighborhood,  which 
she  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  doing. 

The  letter  ended,  "You  say  that  you 
are  coming  back,  and  if  so  in  the  name  of 
sense  and  reason  let  it  be  as  a  free  man 
this  time,  and  not  upon  a  ti eke t-of -leave, 
not  with  a  rope  round  your  leg,  like  a 
goat  that  is  tethered  out  for  a  day,  and 
liable  to  be  plucked  back  the  minute  he  is 
getting  a  mouthful.  Four  thousand  miles, 
allow  me  to  assure  you,  is  an  inconvenient 
distance  to  run  backwards  and  forwards, 
so  let  those  ridiculous  people  who  have 
kept  you  there  so  lon^  know  that  you  are 
not  going  to  be  at  their  beck  and  call  any 
longer;  that  there  are  other  people  at 
this  end  of  the  world  who  are  worth  at 
least  as  much  as  they  are,  and  who  cannot 
any  longer  do  without  you.*' 


From  Temple  Bar. 
LOCHIELi    THE    ULYSSES    OF    THE 
HIGHLANDS. 

The  romance  of  the  ancient  Highland 
kingdoms  has  a  color  of  its  own.  Its 
themes  are  not,  like  those  of  the  romance 
of  chivalry,  of  love  and  lovers  adventures  ; 
its  tales  are  not  of  vows  and  tokens,  of 
soft  lutes  sighing  in  the  bowers  of  ladies, 
of  knights  in  golden  armor  glittering  in 
the  lists.  Its  scenes  are,  like  its  own 
deep  forests  and  dark  mountain  gorges, 
full  of  Gothic  gloom  and  savage  splendor. 
The  fiery  cross  wandering  like  a  meteor 


over  hills  and  valleys,  the  gathering  of  the 
warlike  clans,  the  glowing  tartans,  the 
badges,  the  terrific  slogan,  the  glitter  of 
the  dirks  and  battle-axes — all  its  sights 
and  sounds  have  in  them  something  wild 
and  eerie,  from  the  fierce  shriek  of  the 
pibroch  in  the  front  of  battle,  to  the  mourn- 
ful wailin?of  the  coronach  above  the  dead 
man  in  his  shroud  —  from  the  minstrel 
touching  his  rude  harp  to  music  of  bar- 
baric sweetness,  to  the  wild-eyed  wizard 
girding  on  his  robe  of  raw  bull  s-hide  and 
lying  down  to  catch  prophetic  voices  in 
the  roaring  of  the  lone  cascade. 

Among  such  sights  and  sounds  a  boy 
was  born,  in  February,  1629,  at  Kulchom 
Castle,  a  pile  of  grey  towers  rising  under 
the  shadow  of  Ben  Cruachan,  on  an  island 
of  Loch  Awe.  His  mother  was  a  Camp- 
bell. His  father,  who  died  before  the  boy 
was  old  enough  to  recollect  him,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  Gaehc  kings,  a 
shrewd  and  fierce  old  chief,  who  for  sev- 
enty years  had  lived  amidst  a  whirl  of 
wild  adventures,  and  who  had  been  long 
regarded  with  a  double  terror,  partly  as  a 
warrior  and  partly  as  a  seer.  His  ancestry 
went  back,  through  times  of  history,  into 
times  of  fable  — ^f rom  a  chief  who  fought 
for  Mary  at  Corrichy,  to  a  chief  who 
fought  for  James  at  Flodden  Field  ;  from 
John  of  Ochtry,  who  bore  at  Halidon  the 
bloody  heart  of  Douglas,  to  that  Angus 
who,  three  hundred  years  before,  is  said 
to  have  rescued  Fleance  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Macbeth.  The  old  man  desired 
to  ^ive  his  grandson  a  more  courtly  edu- 
cation than  he  had  himself  received ;  and 
Ewen,  as  the  boy  was  called,  was  brought 
up  by  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  who  placed 
him,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  under  a  tutor  of 
his  own  choice  at  Inverary.  But  Ewen 
had  no  taste  for  books ;  and  too  often  his 
perceptor  saw,  in  agony  of  spirit,  his 
pupil  rush  away  from  spelling-books  and 
grammars,  to  nunt  foxes  and  red  hares 
among  the  neighboring  glens,  to  fill  his 
creel  with  fish  out  of  Loch  Fyne,  or  to 
listen,  for  half  a  summer's  day  together, 
to  some  tattered  pilerim,  the  Homer  of 
the  villages,  who  could  pour  forth  endless 
stories  of  the  ancient  heroes  —  of  Wal- 
lace at  the  Brig  of  Stirling,  of  Bruce 
swimming  from  the  bloodhound,  of  Black 
Donald's  exploits  over  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles,  or  of  the  vengeance  of  Allan-a-Sop. 
In  spite,  however,  of  his  tutor's  lamenta- 
tions, at  sixteen  Ewen  was,  in  mind  and 
body,  worthy  of  his  race ;  tall,  well-built, 
fresn-colorea,  eagle-eyed;  of  that  high 
temper  to  which  dishonor  is  more  ter- 
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rible  than  death  ;  and  of  the  same  innate 
sagacity  which  had  so  often  made  the 
enemies  of  his  grandfather,  who  saw  their 
plans  outwitted,  mutter  that  the  old  chief 
must  have  sold  his  soul  to  Satan. 

While  he  was  still  at  Inverary  the  old 
warrior  died.  Ewen^  at  sixteen,  found 
himself  the  chieftain  of  his  clan.  He  did 
not  for  some  months,  however,  put  on  the 
eagle's  feather,  or  take  command  of  his 
wild  tribe  among  the  hills.  Argyle  de- 
sired that  he  should  go  to  Oxford.  The 
marquis  was  about  to  make  a  journev  into 
England.  Donald  Cameron,  £wen  s  un- 
cle, took,  for  the  time,  his  nephew's  place 
as  leader  of  the  clan ;  and  Lochiel,  as  he 
must  now  be  called,  set  out  among  the 
men-at-arms  who  rode  with  Arg\*le's  car- 
riage. The  party  never  saw  tne  oriels 
and  (^uadrang^Ies  of  the  ancient  city ;  but 
Lochiel,  within  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
saw  much  stirring  lite,  and  gained  a  kind 
of  knowledge  which  is  very  little  to  be 
learnt  from  deans  and  doctors.  One  of 
the  first  of  his  adventures  might,  however, 
very  well  have  proved  to  be  the  last  At 
Stirling,  where  the  party  halted,  the  pesti- 
lence was  raging.  The  utmost  care  was 
necessary.  Argyle  himself,  with  a  pru- 
dence quite  his  own,  refused  to  stir  out- 
side his  coach.  But  when  the  party  was 
about  to  start,  Lochiel  had  disappeared. 
The  marquis  was  in  terror;  squires  and 
pages  ran  wildly  up  and  down  the  city; 
and  presently  the  ooiect  of  this  agitation 
was  discovered  affably  conversing  with 
the  inmates  of  a  hovel,  every  one  ofwhom 
bad  got  the  plague.  At  Berwick,  where 
the  party  made  a  longer  stay,  Lochiel 
cheered  the  time  by  fighting  duels  in  the 
streets  with  the  gay  youths  of  the  city. 
But  this  amusement  was  soon  interrupted. 
Montrose  was  marching  into  Fife,  and 
Argyle  was  compelled  to  mount  in  haste 
and  gallop  at  fall  speed  to  Castle  Camp- 
bell. That  ancient  pile,  which  stood  in  a 
wild  glen  among  the  Ochil  hills,  had  once 
been  known,  together  with  its  stream,  by 
names  of  strange  romantic  sound.  The 
castle  had  been  Castle  Gloom,  and  the 
waters  which  rolled  past  its  walls,  the 
waters  of  the  stream  of  Grief.  Within 
this  ominous  tower  Lochiel  had  some  ex- 
perience of  a  siege.  A  fierce  band  of  the 
Macleans  attacked  the  fort.  It  was  not 
taken;  but  the  defenders  showed  them- 
selves so  little  lion-hearted  that  Lochiel 
bluntly  told  the  governor  that  his  ouaking 
poltroons  deserved  hanging,  and  nimsell 
among  them.  Then  came,  as  in  Othello's 
story,  battles,  fortunes,  and  disastrous 
chances.    At   Kilsyth,  Lochiel  saw  Ar- 


gvle's  trim  troops  fiy  like  hares  before  the 
clansmen  of  Montrose.  A  month  later,  by 
a  turn  of  fate,  he  formed  part  of  that  soft* 
footed  band  which  stole  upon  Montrose 
at  Philiphaugh,  and  started  like  ghosts 
out  of  the  morning  mist  upon  his  sleepy 
camp. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  at  that  action 
was  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  an  ancient 
friend  of  Lochiel's  father,  and  of  his  grand- 
father before  him.  The  old  man  was 
brought  up  for  judgment  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  condemned  to  be  beheaded.  Lochiel, 
who  was  present  at  the  trial,  watched  the 
proceedings  with  the  keenest  interest,  and 
was,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  .spectators, 
struck  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the 
calm  and  noble  bearing  of  the  prisoner, 
and  by  the  moving  eloquence  of  his  de- 
fence. On  the  nignt  before  the  execution 
he  made  his  way  to  the  cell  door.  The 
jailer  had  strict  orders  to  admit  no  visitor. 
But  Lochiel  was  the  favorite  of  Argyle. 
The  door  opened,  and  he  entered. 

Before  he  left  the  cell  Lochiel's  w^hole 
destiny  was  altered.  Sir  Robert,  finding 
him  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  spoke  with 
him  long  and  earnestly  about  the  cause 
for  which  he  was  condemned  to  suffer. 
He  found  a  willing  hearer.  Lochiel  was 
by  natural  bent  a  cavalier.  In  secret, 
Montrose  had  long  been  his  hero.  And 
his  own  sagacity  had  taught  him  that  Ar- 
gvle  was  false,  cunning,  and  cold-hearted. 
These  things  he  now  heard  solemnly  im- 
pressed upon  him  by  a  voice  which  was 
no  longer  of  this  world.  He  left  the  cell 
at  midnight,  his  heart  beating,  and  the 
tears  streaming  from  his  eyes.  The  next 
morning,  from  a  window  opposite  the  scaf- 
fold, he  saw  the  prisoner,  with  cheek  still 
ruddy,  and  with  eagle  eyes  that  looked 
proudly  on  the  crowd,  mount  the  steps, 
and  lay  his  grey  head  on  the  block.  The 
death  of  a  brave  man  confirmed  his  words. 
From  that  moment  Lochiel  determined  to 
follow  his  own  course,  to  cast  off  Argyle's 
authority,  and  to  take,  without  delay,  com* 
mand  of  his  wild  kingdom  on  the  uplands 
of  Ben  Nevis,  and  along  the  rocky  ranges 
of  Glen  Roy. 

Indeed,  there  were  reasons  why  be 
should  not  linger.  His  uncle  Donald  had 
turned  out  a  sluggard ;  and  his  clan,  which 
had  received  some  tidings  of  his  charac- 
ter, were  already  looking  for  him  eagerly. 
Argyle,  finding  his  mind  fixed,  maae  no 
attempt  to  thwart  him ;  and  in  December, 
1646,  Lochiel  started  for  the  Highlands. 
At  the  news  of  his  approach  his  tribesmen 
mustered  and  marched  out  to  meet  hioi ; 
and  thus,  with  colors  flying  and  pipes 
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playing,  he  came  to  his  ancestral  resi- 
dence, Torr  Castle,  on  Loch  Lochy.  He 
was  not  yet  quite  eighteen. 

And  now  the  eyes  of  friends  and  of  ene- 
mies were  bent  alike  upon  him.  A  chief, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was  virtually 
on  his  probation.  His  empire  over  his 
wild  clansmen  had  to  be  established  by 
his  own  capacity.  A  coward  or  a  fool,  set 
over  that  fierce  host,  was  not  regarded 
simply  with  contempt,  but  was  fortunate  if 
he  escaped,  to  use  Dalgetty*s  phrase,  **  a 
dirk-thrust  in  his  wame."  On  the  other 
hand,  a  great  chief  was  the  idol  of  his 
tribe.  The  minstrels  were  never  weary 
of  singing,  nor  the  people  weary  of  hear- 
ing, of  the  splendor  of  his  rush  to  victory, 
or  of  the  craft  and  skill  with  which  be 
could  stalk  the  wariest  mountain  stag,  or 
thrust  his  spear  into  the  fiercest  wolf. 
But  first  his  powers  as  a  warrior  and  a 
hunter  had  to  be  set  clear  before  all  eyes. 
Lochiel  had  now  to  show  what  blood  ran 
in  his  veins. 

An  opportunity  was  not  likely  to  be 
wanting.  The  little  kingdom  of  the  clan 
Cameron  was  p;irdled  on  all  sides  by  the 
estates  of  rival  princes,  Campbells,  Stew- 
arts, Gordons,  Macintoshes,  Macphersons, 
Macdonalds,  and  Macleans.  Every  one 
of  these  sovereigns  was  either  at  dag- 
gers drawn  with  all  the  rest,  or  ready  at 
any  moment  to  become  so.  No  reader 
of  "  The  Legend  of  Montrose  "  will  have 
forgotten  the  gathering  of  the  clans  at  the 
Castle  of  Damlinvarach  :  the  assembly  of 
the  chiefs,  the  fire  glittering  in  the  eyes, 
the  dirks  ready  at  every  instant  to  fiy  out 
ot  the  scabbards,  the  rival  pipers  strutting 
up  and  down,  each  piping  for  his  life  to 
drown  the  rest,  the  sleepine-quarters  set- 
tled jealously  apart,  in  the  oarn  and  the 
stables,  the  malt-kiln  and  the  loft.  Some 
of  the  feuds  between  the  clans  were  as  old 
as  the  quarrel  on  which,  two  centuries  and 
a  half  before,  Loch i el's  ancestors  and  the 
ancestors  of  Macintosh  had  fought  their 
immortal  fight  at  Perth,  in  the  days  of  the 
Fair  Maid.  Others  were  disputes  of  yes- 
terday ;  and  one  of  these  Lochiel  found 
ready  to  his  hands. 

Macdonald  of  Keppoch  owed  him  a  sum 
of  money  for  a  piece  of  moorland  which 
he  rented  in  Glen  Roy.  This  was  the 
same  Keppoch  who  once,  it  is  related, 
pined  a  curious  wa^r  from  an  English 
lord,  as  to  which  of  them  possessed  the 
finest  candlesticks.  The  Englishman's 
candlesticks  were  of  massive  silver ;  Kep- 

f)Och's  turned  out  to  be  two  brawny  Hi^h- 
anders,  each  grasping  in  his  fist  a  blazing 
torch.    This  wily  potentate  had  speedily 
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discovered  that,  against  Lochiel*s  uncle, 
it  was  an  easier  policy  to  bluster  than 
to  pay;  and  on  LochiePs  arrival  he 
soothed  his  soul  with  the  refiection,  that 
against  so  young  a  leader  that  policy 
would  certainly  prove  easier  still.  He 
soon  found  out  his  error.  Before  he  knew 
it,  Lochiel,  with  five  hundred  men  behind 
him,  was  marching  down  on  his  domain. 
Keppoch,  who  began  with  his  old  policv 
of  bluster,  wavered,  put  his  claymore  bade 
into  its  scabbard,  and  sent  a  nerald  with 
the  money. 

Lochiel,  burning  for  battle,  regarded 
such  a  victory  with  disgust  But  he  was 
soon  to  have  nis  heart's  desire.  The  Earl 
of  Glencairn,  after  the  defeat  of  Worces- 
ter, summoned  the  clans,  as  volunteers,  to 
fi^ht  for  their  uncrowned  king.  Lochiel, 
with  seven  hundred  claymores,  was  the 
first  to  join  him.  Then  came  adventures 
thick  and  fast  Wherever  the  thickest  of 
the  fighting  fell,  there  was  Lochiel  with 
his  seven  hundred. 

Glencairn  had  one  evening  pitched  his 
camp  at  Tulluch,  a  village  approached 
only  by  a  steep  and  narrow  pass,  in  which 
Lochiel  was  posted.  A  large  force  of  the 
enemy  was  known  to  be  at  hand ;  but  an 
immediate  attack  was  not  expected.  On 
a  sudden,  in  the  twilight  of  the  morning, 
the  scouts  came  runninfr  in.  The  enemy 
were  approaching  in  great  numbers,  evi- 
dently resolved  to  force  their  way  through 
the  ravine. 

Lochiel,  who  had  lain  down  on  the 
heather,  wrapped  up  in  his  plaid,  was  in- 
stantly aroused.  The  night  was  frosty, 
and  a  thin  veil  of  mist  hung  above  the 
valley.  He  climbed  a  lofty  ^pinnacle  of 
rock,  from  which  he  could  plainly  see  the 
horses,  the  red  coats,  the  glittering  mail, 
and  the  dandng  colors  of  the  English 
soldiers.  Lilburn  himself  was  at  their 
head.  The  peril  was  extreme;. for  their 
mere  numbers  were,  in  open  ground,  suf- 
ficient to  cut  Glencairn's  entire  force  to 
pieces.  Lochiel  sent  off  a  messenger  to 
warn  the  general  to  retire  into>a  place  of 
safety.  Then  he  prepared  to-  hold  the 
way  to  his  last  man. 

Scarcely  had  he  set  his  force  in  order, 
when  the  enemy  dashed  gaily,  forward, 
confident  of  victor}'.  They  found  them- 
selves confronted  by  a  grim?  array  of  tar- 
gets, behind  each  of  which,  ai  savage  sol- 
dier, armed  with  a  glittering  claymore, 
was  quivering  like  a  greyhound 'in  the 
leash.  Twenty  times  the  horsemen 
charged  that  wall  of  warriors  r— and  twenty 
times  went  reeling  back,  stabbed,  hacked, 
and  broken.    Lochiel  himself' fought  in 
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front  of  his  array;  and  at  every  charge 
his  voice  was  beard,  above  the  clash  of 
battle,  sending  forth  the  slogan.  Four 
hours  passed  in  desperate  conflict ;  and 
still  the  little  band  held  fast  the  gorge 
against  the  most  furious  efforts  of  the 
English. 

At  last,  when  the  men  were  wearv, 
drenched  in  blood,  and  weak  with  wounds 
and  bruises,  a  herald  came  from  Glen- 
cairn.  He  had  retired  into  a  swamp,  some 
two  miles  distant,  where  it  was  impossible 
that  a  horse  could  follow,  and  was  now  in 
perfect  safety. 

Lochiel  instantly  drew  off  his  men. 
But  he  retreated,  not  towards  the  village, 
but  up  the  sides  of  the  ravine,  where  noth- 
ing but  a  cat-o'-mountain  or  a  Highlander 
could  cling.  Lilbum,  to  his  amazement, 
found  the  enemy  suddenly  above  his  head, 
and  the  passage  through  the  gorge  left 
open.  He  pushed  forward  at  full  speed ; 
but  Glencairn  was  now  safe  beyond  his 
reach;  and  he  was  compelled  at  last,  to 
his  extreme  vexation,  to  drag  his  horses 
from  the  quag,  and  to  march  back  through 
the  pass.  There,  as  his  tormented  troop- 
ers made  their  way,  every  boulder,  every 
heather-tuft,  along  the  walls  of  the  ravine, 
seemed  to  have  turned  itself  into  an  enemy 
shooting  an  arrow,  or  hurling  down  a 
stone ;  and  with  every  stone  and  arrow 
came  the  notes  of  a  terrific  chant :  — 

Wolves  and  ravens,  come  to  me,  and  I  will 
give  you  flesh  I 

It  was  the  war-song  of  Lochiel. 

This  exploit  raised  his  glory  to  a  great 
height.  For  every  man  he  lost,  the  enemy 
lost  six.  Glencairn  welcomed  him  as  a 
deliverer;  and  not  long  afterwards  the 
king  himself  sent  him  a  letter,  which  ac- 
knowledged in  the  warmest  terms  the 
signal  service  which  his  valor  had  ren- 
dered to  the  ro^al  cause.  But  as  yet  his 
fame  was  only  m  its  dawn. 

Monk  marched  into  Scotland.  It  was 
that  general's  policy  to  fight  with  gold  as 
often  as  with  steel.  He  tried  to  bribe 
Lochiel ;  but  on  his  blunt  refusal,  he  re- 
solved to  plant  a  fortress  in  the  heart  of 
his  domains.  Lochiel  received  intelligence 
that  five  ships,  carrying  three  thousand 
soldiers  and  a  colony  of  workmen,  were 
sailing  up  Loch  £il  towards  Ben  Nevis. 

He  instantly  marched  homewards  along 
the  mountain  ranges,  and  looked  down  on 
Inverlochy.  The  ships  were  riding  off 
the  shore,  the  troops  were  landed,  the  gar- 
rison was  already  fortified  against  all  dan- 
ger, and  the  fort  was  rising  fast.  To  at- 
tack them  would  have  been  mere  madness, 


and  Lochiel  was  forced  to  lie  in  watch  for 
an  opportunity  of  avenging  their  presump- 
tion. With  thirty-five  picked  men  he 
posted  himself  upon  the  woody  heights 
above  Achdalew,  having  the  lake  and  the 
garrison  beneath  his  eye.  His  men  were 
grievously  in  want  of  forage ;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  send  out  the  remainder  of 
his  party  to  drive  in  cattle  from  some  dis- 
tance round. 

The  men  were  scarcely  gone,  when  a 
boat  belonging  to  the  garrison  put  forth 
upon  the  lake,  and  stood  over  the  water 
to  the  shore  beneath  him.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  soldiers  were  on  board.  Their 
purpose  was  to  strip  the  village  and  to 
cut  down  wood.  Lochiel  resolved  that 
they  should  not  touch  a  girdle-cake  or 
break  a  twig.  His  men  were  ready  to  fol- 
low him  through  any  peril.  But  the  risk 
of  an  attack  was  fearful ;  the  enemy  were 
more  than  four  to  one  against  them ;  and 
they  besought  him  not  to  expose  his  life 
to  such  a  hazard.  Lochiel  replied  that  if 
he  fell,  his  brother  Allan,  who  was  with 
them,  would  take  his  place  as  chiel  But 
the  lives  of  both  must  not' be  jeopardized; 
and  Allan  positively  refused  to  be  left  oat 
of  the  adventure.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary, for  his  own  security,  to  lash  him  to  a 
tree,  where  he  was  left  under  the  ^uard  of 
a  young  boy.  And  then  the  litde  band 
prepared  for  the  attack. 

By  this  time  the  English  soldiers  had 
landed,  and  were  busy  in  the  village, 
stripping  the  hovels  of  eatables  and  put- 
ting the  ducks  and  the  hens  into  their 
sacks.  While  they  were  thus  employed, 
a  scout  dashed  i  n  among  them.  They  had 
scarcely  time  to  draw  up  in  rough  order 
on  the  shore,  when  Lochiel  at  the  head  of 
his  party  came  rushing  out  of  the  wood 
upon  their  ranks. 

A  desperate  fight  ensued.  The  English 
had  a  vast  superiority  of  numbers.  Be: 
the  first  fire  of  their  muskets  did  no  injarv : 
and  before  they  could  reload,  the  caemr 
were  among  them.  The  clansmen,  after 
their  manner,  caught  the  sword<uts  and 
the  bayonets  on  their  targets,  and  stabbed 
upwards  from  beneath  them ;  and  the  Eih 
glish,  thus  fighting  at  great  disadvantage, 
were  slowly  driven  down  the  strand  into 
the  water. 

Lochiel  himself   had  driven  diree  or 

four  assailants  into  the  wood,  where  after 

!  a  sharp  contest  he  had  left  them  lyinj^  is 

'  a  heap.     He  was  returning  at  fall  speed 

I  towards  the  shore,  eager  to  rejoin  his  me& 

•  when  a  ^gantic  officer,  who  had  coocealei 

himself  m  a  thicket,  sprang  out  upon  h<a 

with  a  cry  of  vengeance.    Tbeir  blades 


I 
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were  instantly  opposed.  And  then  came 
a  combat  which,  under  a  slight  disguise, 
was  destined  to  become  famous  over  all 
the  world.  It  was  the  fight  between  Fitz- 
James  and  Roderick  Dhu. 

The  parts  of  the  Gael  and  the  Saxon 
are,  however,  interchanged.  Lochiel  is 
the  Fitz-Jaraes ;  the  officer  is  Roderick 
Dhu.  With  this  fact  borne  in  mind,  the 
words  of  the  great  wizard  set  the  fight 
before  our  eyes  :  — 

Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood, 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood. 

Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain, 
And  showered  his  blows  like  winter  rain ; 
And  as  firm  rock  or  castle  roof 
Against  the  winter  shower  is  proof, 
The  foe,  invulnerable  still. 
Foiled  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill. 
Till,  at  advantage  ta'en,  his  brand 
Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  his  hand, 
And,  backward  borne  upon  the  lea. 
Brought  the  proud  chieftain  to  his  knee. 

"  Now  yield  thee,  or  by  Him  that  made 

The    world,    thy    heart's    blood    dyes    my 

blade  I" 
"Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy! 
Let  recreant  yiela,  who  fears  to  die  I  "  — 
Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil. 
Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil, 
Like  mountain-cat  who  guards  her  yttung. 
Full  at  Fitz-James's  throat  he  sprune; 
Received,  but  recked  not  of  a  wound, 
And  locked  his  arms  his  foeman  round. 
Now,  eallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own  I 
No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown  I 
That  desi>erate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel 
Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel. 
They  tug,  they  strain  I  — down,  down  they  go. 
The  Gael  above,  Fitz-James  below. 

Lochiel  and  his  antagonist,  however,  fell 
not  on  soft  heather.  Lacked  in  the  deadly 
conflict,  they  tottered,  wavered,  and  rolled 
together  down  a  steep  bank  into  the  dry 
gulley  of  a  brook.  Lochiel,  who  was 
undermost,  wedged  between  rocks,  and 
crushed  against  the  pebbles  by  the  weight 
of  his  huge  foe,  was  unable  to  stir  hand  or 
foot  But  as  his  enemy  stretched  forth  his 
hand  to  reach  his  dagger,  which  had  fallen 
out  of  his  belt,  Lochiel,  with  a  last  efiEort, 
darted  his  head  upwards  and  fixed  his 
teeth  in  his  opponent's  throat.  He  fell 
back,  writhing,  and  Lochiel  stabbed  him 
with  his  dirk. 

Un wounded  from  the  dreadful  close. 
But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arose. 

But  his  adventures  were  not  ended. 

As  he  was  issuing  from  the  wood,  a 
soldier,  who  was  skulking  in  the  thicket, 
levelled  bis  musket  at  him  through  the 


branches,  and  in  another  instant  would 
have  shot  him  dead.  A  true  deus  ex  ma- 
chind  saved  him.  While  he  had  been 
engaged  with  his  opponent,  his  brother 
AlUn,  who  had  been  left  lashed,  in  fancied 
safety,  to  the  tree,  had  bribed  the  boy  who 
attended  him  to  cut  his  cords.  At  this 
instant  he  came  running  up,  and  espying 
the  musket-barrel  peeping  from  the  oush, 
instantly  fired  his  own  piece  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  soldier  tumbled  dead  into  the 
thicket,  and  the  brothers  hurried  down  the 
shore  together. 

The  combatants,  who  were  now  of  al- 
most equal  numbers,  were  fighting  in  the 
water.  Lochiel,  in  a  loud  voice,  ofiFered 
quarter  to  all  who  would  throw  down  their 
arms.  The  offer  was  accepted ;  and  both 
parties  began  to  wade  ashore.  Among 
the  first  to  surrender  was  an  Irishman, 
who  must  have  been  a  fellow  of  delightful 
humor.  As  soon  as  this  worthy  felt  him- 
self on  land,  he  cast  down  his  weapon, 
seized  Lochiel's  hand  in  a  friendly  grasp, 
bade  him  adieu,  and  was  off  like  the  wind. 
Before  the  victors  had  done  staring  at 
one  another  he  was  half-way  back  to  In- 
verlochy. 

He  reached  the  fort  in  safety,  with  the 
tidings  of  the  fray.  His  escape  was  nar- 
rower than  be  imagined.  While  he  was 
turning  his  hearers  into  stone  with  horror, 
his  late  companions  were  in  evil  plight. 
LochieFs  offer  of  quarter  had  been  ac- 
cepted; the  men  were  laying  down  their 
arms ;  when  one  of  their  party,  who  had 
swum  out  to  the  boat,  found  there  a  loaded 
firelock.  He  rested  the  barrel  on  the  gun- 
wale, and  aimed  deliberately  at  Lochiel. 
Lochiers  foster-brother,  who  stood  beside 
him,  saw  the  action.  He  threw  himself 
before  his  chief,  and  the  next  instant  was 
shot  through  the  heart. 

His  blood  was  instantly  and  bitterly 
avenged.  Lochiel  himself,  with  his  sword 
between  his  teeth,  dashed  through  the 
water  to  the  boat,  and  drove  his  blade  into 
the  assassin's  heart.  There  was  no  more 
thought  of  mercy.  The  (English  soldiers 
snatched  up  their  arms  and  fought  with 
desperation  for  their  lives.  But  the  moun- 
taineers, breathine  forth  vengeance,  cut 
them  down  to  the  last  man. 

That  night  Lochiel  himself  bore  in  his 
arms  the  body  of  his  preserver,  over  three 
miles  of  crags  and  moorlands,  to  the  dead 
man's  home  among  the  hills;  and  there 
the  coronach  which  was  wailed  above  his 
bier,  ere  he  was  laid  among  the  graves  of 
his  own  people,  doubtless  had  in  it  as 
much  of  pride  as  of  sorrow,  as  for  one  who 
had  died  for  his  chief. 
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And  now  the  fight  was  over  —  a  fight 
of  which  the  incidents  of  self-devotion,  of 
single  combat,  of  hair^s-breadth  escapes, 
of  victory  achieved  against  appalling  odds, 
resemble  some  wild  fable  of  romantic 
story  rather  than  events  of  history.  The 
whole  of  the  English  force,  except  a  sin- 
gle fugitive,  lay  dead  upon  the  shore  or 
in  the  wood.  Lochiel,  though  nearly  all 
his  band  were  bruised  and  wounded,  had 
only  lost  five  men. 

Some  of  his  wild  warriors  had  that  day 
set  eyes  for  the  first  time  on  Saxon  sol- 
diers. There  was  a  singular  superstition 
in  the  Highlands,  often  muttered  by  the 
ancient  wives,  that  an  Englishman  in  one 
respect  was  like  a  monkey ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded that,  after  the  battle,  the  conquer- 
ors were  to  be  seen  inspecting  the  dead 
bodies  with  lively  curiosity,  and  breaking 
forth  into  cries  of  disappointment  because 
they  had  no  tails  ! 

Next  morning  Colonel  Bryan,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  garrison,  marched  out  two 
thousand  soldiers,  thirsting  for  revenge. 
In  vain*  He  could  see  the  Camerons  on 
the  lofty  crags,  their  colors  fiytn^,  and 
their  bagpipes  yelling  in  triumph ;  but  he 
could  no  more  reach  them  than  if  they  had 
had  wings.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever 
parties  of  his  men  were  to  be  seen,  the 
mountaineers  came  swooping  from  the 
hills,  attacked  them,  slew  them,  and  rose 
again,  uninjured,  like  a  flight  of  eag:les, 
into  their  wild  heights  and  inaccessible 
ravines.  For  some  days  this  war  went  on. 
But  Lochiel,  who  could  no  longer  absent 
himself  from  the  main  army,  at  last  drew 
o£E  his  men.  The  colonel  instantly  told 
o&  a  strong  troop  to  pursue  him.  The 
man  who  took  Lochiel,  alive  or  dead,  was 
to  receive  promotion  and  a  bag  of  gold. 

Lochiel  marched  by  day  over  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  slept  by  ni^ht  upon  the 
heather,  or  in  the  little  snealings,  made  of 
turf  and  branches,  which  the  mountain 
shepherds  build  on  the  bare  moors.  In 
one  of  these  he  lay  one  night  among  the 
hills  of  Braemar.  No  enemy  was  known 
to  be  at  hand;  and  the  watch  was  kept 
with  negligence.  In  the  dead  of  night  an 
apparition  stood  beside  him.  It  was  the 
figure  of  a  small,  red-bearded  man,  with 
troubled  features  and  wild  eyes,  who 
struck  the  sleeper  on  the  breast,  and  bade 
him  instantly  arise.  Lochiel  awoke,  and 
gazed  about  him  ;  but  he  could  see  nothing, 
and  soon  fell  asleep  once  more.  Imme- 
diately the  figure  reappeared,  and  awoke 
him  with  the  same  alarming  cry.  Lochiel, 
in  some  amazement,  roused  his  henchman, 
who  lay  beside  him.    The  man  had  seen 


no  visitor ;  and  Lochiel  for  the  third  time 
sunk  to  slumber.  But  now  the  ghost,  ap- 
pearing with  an  angry  aspect,  struck  him 
more  sharply  than  oefore,  and  cried  in  a 
compelling  voice,  **  Arise,  arise,  Lochiel ! " 
With  the  accents  ringing  in  his  ears,  Lo- 
chiel sprang  up  and  looked  forth  at  the 
doorway  of  the  cabin.  To  his  unspeaka- 
ble surprise,  the  moor  was  covered  with 
the  red  coats  of  English  soldiers.  His 
pursuers  had  stolen  between  his  outposts, 
and  were  creeping  up  to  seize  him  in  his 
sleep. 

Whoever  the  red-bearded  ghost  might 
be,  he  certainly  came  through  the  |^ate  of 
horn.  His  warning  was  delivered  just  in 
time.  Lochiel  instantly  dashed  out  of  the 
hut,  and  favored  by  the  dusky  light  of 
momine,  got  clear  away  among  the  track- 
less hills.  His  men  soon  gathered  round 
him ;  but  two  or  three  were  missing ;  and 
Lochiel,  moreover,  had  lost  all  his  bag- 
gage, in  which  were  some  unset  diamonds, 
and  a  dozen  silver  spoons  engraven  with 
the  ten  commandments. 

He  joined  his  allies  without  misadven- 
ture. But  the  campaign  was  nearly  over : 
and  he  was  soon  at  lioerty  to  revisit  bis 
old  foes.  He  marched  back  in  deep  se- 
crecy to  Inverlochy.  It  chanced  that  on 
the  daij  of  his  arrival  about  a  hundred  of 
the  officers  were  celebratin|^  bis  absence 
by  holding  a  hunting-party  m  his  forests, 
and  killing  his  red  deer.  They  were  des- 
tined to  enjoy,  that  day,  the  excitement 
both  of  the  hunter  and  of  the  game.  In 
the  midst  of  their  amusement  Lochiel 
came  suddenly  upon  them,  hunted  them 
out  of  the  forest,  and  left  only  ten  of  them 
alive. 

Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  Inver- 
lochy. Some  days  later  three  colonels, 
with  their  guards  and  servants,  who  had 
been  sent  out  to  survey  the  country,  were 
drinking  their  wine  at  evening  in  their  ins 
at  Portuchrekine.  The  door  was  well 
guarded  ;  no  danger  was  thought  possible : 
when  suddenly  the  party  were  electrified 
to  perceive  a  hole  appear  among  the  rafters 
of  the  roof.  Through  the  hole  Lochiel, 
with  a  string  of  men  behind  him,  came 
tumblin?  into  the  room.  In  a  moment  he 
had  made  every  man  of  them  a  prisoner. 
Thev  were  conducted,  under  the  darkness 
of  tne  night,  to  the  shores  of  Loch  Or- 
tuigg.  where  a  boat  was  waiting,  and  were 
lodeed  in  a  crazy  cabin  on  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  Except  for  their 
lodgings,  however,  they  had  little  to  com- 
plain of.  Their  servants  were  permitted 
to  attend  them ;  and  every  day,  as  long  85 
they  were  prisoners,  their  table  was  lovied 
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with  venison  and  wild-fowl.  Lochiel, 
though  an  appalling  enemy,  was,  after  the 
ancient  Highland  manner,  a  host  of  the 
most  lofty  courtesy ;  and  he  chose  to  con* 
aider  his  captives  as  his  guests. 

His  enemies  were,  by  this  time,  eager 
to  buy  peace.  Every  chief  in  Scotland, 
himself  excepted,  had  now  submitted  to 
the  Protector,  and  had  been  compelled  to 
take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  State.  Lochiel 
alone  received  an  intimation,  that  on  pass- 
ing his  bare  word  to  fight  no  longer  for 
Prince  Charles,  he  should  receive  full 
compensation  for  all  injuries,  and  be  left, 
for  the  future,  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  his  lands.  These  conditions  —  as  glo- 
rious to  his  fame  as  any  feat  of  arms  — 
Lochiel  accepted.  At  the  head  of  his 
clan,  he  marched  to  the  garrison  at  Inver- 
lochy.  The  treaty  was  ratified ;  and  Lo- 
chiel found  himself  at  peace. 

His  name  was  now  renowned  all  over 
Scotland.  And  his  appearance  was  wor- 
thy of  his  name.  He  had  now  attained  to 
his  full  growth.  His  figure  was  six  feet 
bi^h,  slender,  yet  of  amazing  strength. 
His  face  was  eminently  handsome.  His 
swarthy  skin,  and  his  dark  and  piercing 
eyes,  caused  him  to  be  known  throughout 
the  country  by  the  title  of  Black  Ewen. 
In  nobility  of  oearing  he  was  said,  in  after 
years,  to  present  a  striking  likeness  to 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  resemblance, 
however,  must  have  been  rather  in  impres- 
sion than  in  reality;  for  the  majestic 
Frenchman,  in  spite  of  a  towering  peri- 
wig, and  shoes  with  heels  like  stilts,  could 
hardly  have  come  up  to  Lochiel's  shoul- 
der. 

And  now,  for  a  time,  the  claymore  was 
put  back  into  the  scabbard.  The  war- 
pipes  were  to  warble  the  gay  strains  of 
peace.  The  wild  pibroch  was  to  change 
to  wedding  reels.  Lochiel  was  to  be 
married. 

His  bride  was  a  beautiful  Macdonald  — 
a  daughter  of  the  lofty  house  whose  chief- 
tains had,  for  many  ages,  been  known  by 
the  proud  title  oi  the  Lords  of  the  Isles. 
The  wedding  was  long  remembered  for  its 
splendor,  for  the  brilliance  of  the  company 
who  gathered  to  the  feast,  and  who  danced 
from  night  to  morning  to  the  joyous  skirl- 
ing of  the  pipes.  Among  the  merry-mak- 
ers was  one  ancient  minstrel,  who  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  of  many  miles,  that  he 
might  add  to  the  festivities  the  humble 
tribute  of  his  song.  A  version  of  the 
Gaelic  ditty  which  he  sang  before  the 
guests  is  still  extant.  It  is  an  amusing 
specimen  of  the  simplicity  of  art.  The 
singer,  having  extolled  the  virtues  of  the 


chiefs,  leads,  by  a  deft  transition,  to  the 
loss  of  three  cows  which  had  befallen  him- 
self, and  for  lack  of  which,  he  sighs,  he 
fears  that  he  shall  be  reduced  to  Teed  on 
grass.  Lochiel  presented  the  performer, 
who  in  point  of  poverty,  at  least,  seems  to 
have  been  the  equal  of  most  poets,  from 
Homer  downwards,  with  three  fresh  cows 
from  his  own  stock.  The  company  filled 
his  sporran  with  silver  pieces.  And  hills 
and  valleys  echoed  with  thanksgivings,  as 
the  joyful  bard  departed. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  traced  Lo- 
chiers  career  with  some  minuteness.  The 
course  of  events  between  his  marriage  and 
the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  may  pass  more 
rapidly  before  us. 

In  times  of  peace,  among  the  ancient 
Highlands,  vast  hunting-parties  took  the 
place  of  war.  The  wolves,  that  once  had 
prowled  in  mighty  packs  among  the  moun- 
tains, were  by  no  means  yet  extinct. 
Twenty  years  later,  Lochiel  himself  drove 
his  spear  into  the  ribs  of  the  last  wolf  that 
howled  in  Scotland ;  but  at  this  time  num- 
bers of  the  fierce  beasts  were  to  be  found, 
and  provided  a  dangerous  and  exciting 
sport.  Lochiers  hunting-parties  soon 
grew  famous.  They  were  varied  by  occa- 
sional campaigns  against  the  neighboring 
clans.  He  marched  against  Macintosh. 
He  fought  with  the  Macleans  against  the 
Campbells.  In  1660,  when  Monk  declared 
his  pleasure  that  the  king  should  enjoy 
his  own  again,  Lochiel  marched  witn 
Monk  to  London,  rode  at  his  side  on  the 
day  of  the  triumphal  entry,  was  presented, 
kissed  the  king  s  hand,  and  might,  as  it 
appears,  have  had  the  bliss  of  holding  the 
king's  stirrup,  had  he  not  lacked  griev- 
ously the  courtier's  art  of  thrusting  him- 
self forward.  It  was  not,  however,  from 
the  merry  monarch  that  Lochiel  was  des- 
tined to  receive  the  most  distinguished 
marks  of  favor,  but  from  James,  then 
Duke  of  York. 

In  1682  some  villagers  of  Lochiel  were 
seized  and  brought  for  trial  to  Edinburgh, 
on  the  charge  of  having  killed  two  sol- 
diers, who  had  attempted  to  drive  off  cat- 
tle from  the  village,  and  who  had  caused 
the  death  of  an  old  woman,  to  whom  the 
herd  belonged.  Thither  Lochiel  repaired 
to  answer  for  his  men.  The  duke  hap- 
pened to  be  visiting  the  city ;  and  Lochiel, 
who  waited  on  him,  was  most  graciously 
received.  The  duke  talked  long  with  him 
about  his  exploits  in  the  royal  cause,  and 
finally  demanded  Lochiel's  sword.  Lo- 
chiel chanced  to  be  wearing,  at  the  time, 
an  ornamental  rapier,  such  as  he  never 
used  in  actual  fighting.    He  handed  his 
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weapon  to  James,  who  attempted  to  draw 
it ;  but  the  blade,  which  had  grown  rusty, 
would  not  stir.  ^  Lochiel's  weapon,"  said 
the  duke,  with  a  smile,  "has  not  often 
stuck  in  its  scabbard  when  the  royal  cause 
required  it."  Then,  as  Lochiel,  with  a 
slight  effort,  drew  the  blade  himself,  "  See, 
my  lords,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
crowd  of  courtiers  who  stood  round,  "  the 
sword  of  Lochiel  obeys  no  hand  except 
his  own ! "  And  with  this  extremely 
graceful  speech  he  took  the  rapier,  made 
Lochiel  kneel  down,  struck  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  blade,  and  bade  him 
rise  up  Sir  £wen. 

The  courtiers  who  were  present  at  this 
ceremony  smiled  so  affably  that  Lochiel 
believed  himself  to  be  among  a  host  of 
friends.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
duke  departed  than  some  of  these,  burst- 
ing with  envy,  pushed  on  the  case  against 
his  villagers  with  the  most  bitter  vigor. 
The  culprits  would  certainly  have  been 
doomed  to  dangle  in  a  row,' had  not  Lo- 
chiel, who  had  no  mind  to  see  his  clans- 
men hanged  to  spite  himself,  set  his  own 
wits  against  his  enemies.  He  hired  a  band 
of  pot-companions  to  pick  acquaintance 
with  the  most  dangerous  of  the  witnesses 
against  him.  These  genial  spirits  earned 
their  pay.  On  the  morning  of  the  trial 
the  witnesses  were  discovered,  after  a 
long  search,  snoring  under  a  table  covered 
with  bottles.  No  effort  could  erect  them 
on  their  legs.  The  case  was  dismissed 
for  want  of  evidence,  and  Lochiel  returned 
in  triumph  to  Lochaber. 

Strategy  was,  indeed,  as  native  to  his 
character  as  a  feat  of  arms.  In  1685  the 
sheriff  of  Inverness  was  charged  by  the 
Council  to  hold  assizes  in  the  Highlands. 
In  the  course  of  his  circuit  he  came  into 
Lochaber,  attended  by  a  guard  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  men.  Lochiel,  incensed 
that  any  but  himself  should  dare  to  exer- 
cise authority  in  his  domains,  marched  to 
the  court  with  five  hundred  of  his  follow- 
ers. These  he  professed  were  intended 
as  a  band  of  honor  to  the  judge ;  but  he 
had  dropped  a  broad  hint  in  the  ears  of 
two  or  three  of  his  most  turbulent  spii'its  : 
"This  judge  will  ruin  us  all.  Is  there 
none  of  my  lads  so  clever  as  to  get  up  a 
tumult,  and  send  him  packing?  I  have 
seen  them  raise  mischief  at  less  need." 
His  listeners,  eager  to  seize  the  least  sign 
of  his  pleasure,  caught  up  the  words  in  a 
moment. 

The  sheriff  was  sitting ;  the  court  was 
crowded  to  the  doors  ;  when  on  a  sudden, 
no  one  could  say  where,  a  blow  was  struck, 
a  scuffle  arose,  and  in  two  minutes  the 
place  was  ringing  with  uproar  and  dazzling 


with  the  gleam  of  swords.  The  sheriff, 
frightened  out  of  his  wits,  threw  himself 
on  the  protection  of  Lochiel ;  and  Lochiel, 
with  much  loyal  parade,  escorted  him  out 
of  the  country,  into  which  he  never  ven- 
tured to  set  his  foot  again.  To  add  the 
last  touch  to  the  comedy,  the  sheriff  re- 
garded Lochiel  as  the  preserver  of  his  life, 
and  commended  his  name  to  the  Coancil, 
who  sent  him  a  letter  of  thanks ! 
But  alihoush  Lochiel  permitted  no  rival 

—  not  even  the  king^s  representative  —  to 
usurp  his  stuthority,  he  was  ready  at  all 
times  to  fight  for  the  king.  When  Dun- 
dee summoned  the  clans  tor  his  last  ven- 
ture, it  was  from  LochieFs  castle  that  the 
fiery  crosses  took  their  flight.  His  part 
in  the  campaign  that  followed  is  one  of 
the  well-known  events  of  history.  No 
reader  of  Scott  or  of  Macaulay  will  have 
forgotten  how  his  voice  induced  the  Coun- 
cil to  give  battle ;  how,  before  the  fight, 
he  drew  from  every  Cameron  an  oath  to 
conquer  or  to  perish  ;  and  how  his  onset 
whirled  the  red-coats,  in  a  torrent,  down 
the  gorge  of  Killiecrankie. 

He  had  never  led  his  men  except  to 
victory — and  such  a  victory  was  the  fit- 
ting crown  of  his  career.  And  at  this 
point  we  must  leave  him.  After  the  battle 
he  retired  into  his  kingdom,  where  he 
lived,  taking  no  further  active  part  in 
public' matters,  till  1719,  when  he  died  of 
fever.  But,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
vague  glimpses,  we  have  no  record  of  his 
later  years.  In  truth,  in  this  point,  as  in 
others,  he  resembles  the  ancient  hero  to 
whom  he  has  been  likened.  We  know 
little  more  of  the  old  age  of  Lochiel  than 
of  the  old  age  of  Ulysses. 

Nevertheless,  his  character,  his  pictur* 
esque  and  striking  figure,  are  as  distinct 
to  us  as  those  of  any  hero  of  history  or 
romance.    The  Ulysses  of  the  Highlands ! 

—  the  title  is  no  freak  of  fancy.  There  is 
no  act,  no  exploit,  of  the  Ithacan,  which 
will  not  perfectly  well  suit  the  character 
of  Lochiel.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  pic- 
ture him  among  the  scenes  of  Homer ;  to 
see  him,  in  the  mind*s  eye,  rising  in  the 
hushed  assembly  of  the  Grecian  kings, 
whirling  in  his  chariot  along  the  banks  of 
the  Scamander,  emerging  like  a  phantom 
from  the  wooden  horse,  plunging  the 
burning  brand  into  the  eye  of  the  Cy- 
clops, or  scheming  how  to  sail  in  safety 
past  the  perilous  islands  where  the  Sirens 
were  singing  on  the  shingle  among  the 
bones  of  men.  Strength,  courage,  fiery 
vigor,  a  sagacity  which  was  never  to  \k 
found  at  fault  —  such  was  the  character  of 
the  ancient  wanderer.  And  such  was  the 
character  of  Lochiel. 
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HOW  PIRACY  WAS  STOPPED  IN  MOROCCO. 

BY  RIGHT  HON.   SIR  J.   H.   DRUMMOND  HAY, 
LATE  MINISTER  TO  MOROCX:0. 

Before  the  year  1856,  vessels  becalmed 
on  the  Reef  coast  between  the  Algerian 
frontier  and  the  Spanish  fortress  Pefion, 
which  is  situated  about  sixty  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Moorish  port  of  Tetuan, 
were  frequently  captured  by  Reefian 
karebs^  large  alleys  manned  by  thirty  or 
forty  men,  armed  with  long  guns,  pistols, 
and  daggers. 

When  a  vessel  becalmed,  drawn  by  the 
current,  approached  the  Reef  coast,  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Beni- 
booga£Eer  near  Cape  Tres  Forcas,  about 
fifteen  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Span- 
ish fortress  of  Melilla,  the  natives  launched 
their  karebs,  hidden  in  nooks  on  the  rocky 
coast,  or  buried  under  sand,  and  set  out 
in  pursuit,  firing  volleys  as  they  neared 
the  vessel.  The  crew,  if  they  had  not 
escaped  in  the  ship's  boats  when  the 
piratical  craft  hove  in  sight,  were  made 
prisoners,  but  were  not  in  general  ill- 
treated  unless  they  attempted  to  ofiEer  re- 
sistance. 

On  landing,  they  were  compelled  to 
labor  in  the  fields,  receiving  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  verjr  coarse  food.  The  captured 
vessel  was  rified  of  cargo  and  rigging,  and 
then  burnt  so  as  to  leave  no  vestige. 

In  the  vear  1855  a  British  vessel  was 
captured  oy  the  karebs  of  Beniboogaffer. 

In  pursuance  of  instructions  from 
H.M.*s  government,  a  strong  representa- 
tion was  made  by  mc  to  the  sultan  of 
Morocco,  then  Mulai  Abderahman,  grand- 
father of  the  present  sovereign,  Mulai 
Hassan,  demanding  that  the  pirates  should 
be  chastised,  that  compensation  should  be 
given  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  and  that 
energetic  steps  should  be  taken  by  his 
Sheriffian  Majesty  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
piratical  acts  of  his  lawless  subjects  of  the 
Reef. 

The  sultan,  on  the  receipt  of  this  de- 
mand, despatched  officers  from  his  court 
to  the  Reef  country,  with  a  Sheriffian  edict 
to  the  chieftains  airecting  that  the  sums 
demanded  for  the  destruction  of  British 
property  should  be  paid,  and  threatened, 
if  further  piracies  were  committed,  to  send 
a  force  into  the  Reef  to  chastise  his  rebel- 
lious subjects. 

No  attention  was  paid  to  this  edict,  for 
though  the  Reefians  acknowledge  the 
sultan    of   Morocco   as    Kaliph*   Allah, 

*  The  popalation  of  Moroooo  have  never  accepted, 
like  other  Mahomedani.  the  sultao  of  Turkey,  who  is 
not  a  deaoendant  of  the  Prophet,  aa  **  Kaliph  Allah." 


H.M.  being  a  direct  descendant  from  the 
Prophet,  and  though  they  allow  a  gov- 
ernor of  Reef  extraction  to  be  appointed 
by  him  to  reside  amongst  them,  they  do 
not  admit  of  his  interference  in  the  admin- 
istration of  government  or  in  any  kind 
of  legislation,  unless  it  happens  that  he  is 
voluntarily  appealed  to  in  cases  of  dis- 
pute. 

The  Reefians,  however,  pay  annually  a 
small  tribute,  which  is  generally  composed 
of  mules  and  honey,  the  latter  article 
being  much  cultivated  on  the  extensive 
tracts  of  heather  in  the  Reef  mountains. 
This  tribute  is  collected  by  the  governor 
and  transmitted  to  the  sultan. 

After  a  lengthened  correspondence  with 
the  Moorish  court,  it  was  brought  to  a 
close  on  the  sultan  declaring  he  had  no 
power  of  control  over  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  Reef,  and  therefore  de- 
clined to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
depredations  committed  on  vessels  ap- 
proaching that  coast.  The  British  gov* 
emment  then  despatched  a  squadron  to 
Gibraltar  under  Admiral  Sir  Cnarles  Na- 
pier, with  orders  to  embark  a  regiment  at 
that  garrison,  and  to  proceed  to  the  Reef 
coast  and  chastise  the  lawless  inhabit- 
ants. 

This  step  was  decided  on  without  con- 
sulting me,  for  I  should  never  have 
advised  that  ships  of  the  line  should  be 
sent  to  bombard  the  wretched  hamlets  on 
the  Reef  coast,  or  to  attempt  to  land  a 
small  body  of  troops  to  attack  villages 
perched  on  rocky  fastnesses,  inhabited  by 
a  well-armed  ana  darinz  race,  for  such  an 
expedition  would  have  Ted  to  great  loss  of 
life,  and  certainly  to  no  beneficial  results. 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  on  his  arrival  at 
Gibraltar  with  the  squadron,  communi- 
cated to  me  his  instructions,  and  I  did  not 
hesitate  in  expressing  my  opinion  that  it 
would  do  more  harm  than  ^ood  if  he 
bombarded  the  villages,  or  disembarked 
troops  on  the  coast  of  Reef ;  and  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  advisable,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  admiral  should  pay  a  visit 
in  some  small  vessel,  when  he  would  be 
better  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  measures  to  be  adopted.  Sir  Charles 
did  not  reply  to  my  communication,  and, 
having  embarked  a  regiment  at  Gibraltar, 
proceeded  with  the  squadron  to  the  Reef 
coast  No  attempt,  however,  was  made 
to  land  troops  there,  neither  was  a  gun 
fired. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Spanish  fort  of 
Melilla,  which  is  about  fifty  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  Algerian  frontier,  Sir 
Charles  called  on  the  Spanish  governor 
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and  requested  him  to  invite  the  chiefs  of 
the  neighboring  villages  to  come  to  Me- 
lilla  to  meet  him. 

On  their  arrival,  the  admiral  demanded 
compensation  for  the  losses  sustained  bv 
the  owner  of  the  British  vessels  whicn 
had  been  captured.  The  Reefians  cun- 
ningly evaded  discussion  bv  replying  that 
they  could  not  accede  to  aemands  which 
did  not  emanate  from  the  sultan,  whose 
orders  they  declared  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  obey. 

Sir  Charles  accepted  these  vague  assur- 
ances, and  with  this  unsatisfactory  i-esult 
returned  with  the  squadron  to  Gibraltar, 
and  addressed  to  me  a  communication, 
making  known  the  language  held  to  him 
bv  the  Reefians,  and  requested  that  I 
snould  despatch  an  express  courier  to  the 
Moorish  court  to  call  upon  the  sultan  to 
give  the  requisite  orders  to  the  Reefians, 
who,  he  declared,  were  prepared  to  obey, 
though  he  admitted  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  names  of  the  chieftains  with  whom  he 
had  the  parley. 

In  my  reply  to  the  admiral  I  expressed 
my  belief  that  the  Reefians  had  cunningly 
given  these  vague  assurances  to  induce 
him  to  depart  with  his  ships  from  their 
coast,  and  that  I  apprehended  the  sultan 
would  express  his  surprise  that  we  should 
have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  piratical 
and  rebellious  inhabitants  of  the  Reef  coast 
would  pay  compensation  or  give  other 
satisfaction,  in  pursuance  of  any  orders 
which  H.S.M.  might  issue. 

In  this  sense,  as  1  had  expected,  the 
sultan  replied  to  my  note,  holding  out, 
however,  a  hope,  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  past  years,  that  he  would  seek 
at  a  more  favorable  moment  to  make  the 
Reef  population,  who  had  been  from  time 
immemorial  in  a  semi-independent  state, 
more  subservient  to  his  control. 

Some  months  after  the  squadron  had 
returned  to  England,  a  British  vessel,  be- 
calmed off  the  village  of  BeniboogaiOEer, 
was  taken  by  a  Reefian  piratical  craft,  and 
the  English  crew  were  made  captives. 

Tidings  having  reached  Gibraltar  of  the 
capture  of  the  British  ship,  a  gunboat  was 
sent  to  Melilla  to  endeavor  to  obtain, 
throuojh  the  intervention  of  the  Spanish 
authorities,  and  an  offer  of  a  ransom,  the 
release  of  the  British  sailors,  but  this  step 
was  not  attended  with  success.  Having 
heard  that  the  Englishmen  who  had  been 
captured  had  been  presented  by  the  pirates 
to  a  Reef  marabet  (or  holy  man)  named 
Alhadary,  who  resided  on  the  coast,  and 
as  I  had  in  past  years  been  in  friendly 
communication  with  this  person  regarding 


some  Reefians,  who  had  proceeded  in  a 
British  vessel  to  the  East  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  and  who  had  been  provided 
by  me  with  letters  of  recommendation  to 
British  consular  officers,  I  wrote  to  Alha* 
dary  a  friendly  letter,  expressing  the  indig- 
nation I  felt  at  the  outrages  which  bad  been 
committed  by  his  piratical  brethren  on 
British  vessels ;  that  I  had  been  informed 
the  authorities  at  Gibraltar  had  endeav* 
ored,  when  they  heard  British  sailors  were 
in  the  hands  of  ihe  pirates,  to  pay  a  ran- 
som for  their  freedom,  but  had  failed;  as 
exorbitant  demands  had  been  put  forward ; 
and  that  since  I  had  learnt  my  countrymen 
were  in  his  hands,  I  felt  satisfied  they 
would  be  well  treated,  and  that  he  would 
facilitate  at  once  their  release  and  return 
to  Gibraltar;  that  I  entertained  too  high 
an  opinion  of  him  to  suppose  he  would 
not  consent  to  their  release  except  on  the 
payment  of  a  ransom,  and  therefore  I 
would  make  no  offer  to  purchase  the  lib- 
erty of  my  countrymen,  but  renewed  those 
assurances  of  friendship  and  good-wiU,^  of 
which  I  said  I  had  already  g^ven  proof  in 
the  past  treatment  of  his  brethren. 

Alhadary  replied  that  the  sailors  were 
under  his  care  and  had  been  well  treated ; 
that  they  would  be  embarked  in  the  first 
vessel  which  might  be  sent  to  receive 
them. 

This  engagement  was  faithfully  exe* 
cuted,  and  at  my  suggestion  the  autbori* 
ties  at  Gibraltar  sent  a  suitable  present 
to  the  worthy  marabet.  I  wrote  also  to 
thank  Alhadary,  and  to  beg  that  he  would 
use  his  influence  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 

fraceful  outrages  committed  in  past  years 
y  his  brethren  on  the  lives  and  property 
ot  British  subjects,  and  that  I  should 
probably  take  an  opportunity  of  seeking 
to  have  a  parley  with  the  chiefs,  in  the 
hope  of  comins;  to  an  understanding  with 
them,  to  bring  about  a  cessation  ot  these 
outrages ;  adding,  that  if  my  friendly  in- 
tervention did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  piracy 
of  his  brethren,  the  British  government 
would  be  compelled,  in  concert  with  the 
sultan,  to  resort  to  hostile  measures  on  a 
large  scale,  and  send  forces  by  sea  and 
land  to  chastise  these  rebellious  subjects 
of  his  Sheriffian  Majesty. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  H.M.  frigate  Hi* 
randa.  Captain  Hall,  arrived  at  Tangier 
with  directions  to  convey  me  to  the  coast 
of  Reef.  I  embarked  on  the  21st  of  April, 
taking  with  me  a  Reefian  friend,  Hadj 
Abdsulah  Lamarty,  who  was  sheikh  of  a 
villaee  near  Tangier  called  Swaney*  whose 
inhabitants  are  Reefians,  or  of  Reef 
traction. 
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Had]  Abdallah  had  left  the  Reef  in  con- 
sequence of  a  blood  feud.  He  was  the 
cliief  of  the  boar-hunters  at  Tangier,  and 
was  looked  up  to  with  respect,  not  only 
by  the  rural  population  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  town,  who  are  chieflv  of 
Reef  extraction,  but  also  by  the  local  au- 
thorities, who  frequently  employed  him  in 
the  settlement  of  disputes  with  the  refrac- 
tory tribes  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
the  Tangier  province. 

We  steamed  along  the  rockv  coast  of 
Reef  and  touched  at  the  Spanish  garrisons 
of  Pefion  and  Alhucema.  The  former  is 
a  curious  little  rock,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  very  narrow  channel.  A 
colonel  and  a  few  soldiers  garrisoned  the 
fortress,  which  is  apparently  of  no  possi- 
ble use,  though  the  authorities  at  that  time 
might  have  aided  in  checking  piracy  by 
stopping  the  passage  of  the  Reef  galleys. 
The  rock  is  so  small,  that  there  was  not  a 
walk  fifty  yards  long  on  any  part  of  it. 

On  the  island  of  Alhucema,  so  called 
frpm  the  wild  lavender  that  grows  there, 
we  also  landed.  The  Spanish  authorities 
were  civil,  but  held  out  no  hopes  of  being 
able  to  take  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  piracy. 

This  island  is  also  an  insignificant  pos- 
session, about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
mainland.  The  inhabitants  had  occa- 
sional communication  with  the  Reefians, 
hoisting  a  flag  of  truce  whenever  a  boat 
was  despatched  to  the  shore;  but  Span- 
iards were  not  at  that  time  allowed  to 
moke  excursions  on  the  mainland,  nor 
were  they  permitted  to  obtain  provisions 
except  a  few  fowls,  eggs,  and  honey. 

On  our  arrival  at  Melilla,  the  governor, 
Colonel  Buceta,*  received  us  courteously. 
1  made  known  to  him  that  the  British 
government  had  directed  me  to  proceed  to 
the  coast  of  Reef,  to  endeavor  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  chiefs  with  the 
view  of  putting  a  stop  to  piracy  on  that 
coast,  the  sultan  of  Morocco  having  de- 
clared he  had  no  power  of  control  over  his 
lawless  subjects,  who  had  shown  an  utter 
disregard  ot  the  peremptory  orders  which 
had  been  issued  to  restore  British  prop- 
erty captured  by  their  piratical  galleys; 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  this  object  I  was 
anxious  to  have  an  interview  with  some 
of  the  chiefs,  not  only  of  the  villages  on 
the  coast  where  the  owners  of  the  piratical 
galleys  dwelt,  but  more  especially  with  the 
chie^  of  the  neighboring  inlana  villages, 
as  the  latter  derived  no  immediate  benefit 
from  the  plunder  of  shipping. 


*  Afterwards  General  Buceta*  t  Tcry  distinguished 
oflker. 


Colonel  Buceta  endeavored  to  dissuade 
me  from  this  purpose,  reminding  me  that 
Sir  Charles  Napier  had  failed  in  obtaining 
any  beneficial  result  from  his  parley  with 
the  Reefians  who  had  an  interview  with 
him  in  Melilla. 

Perceiving  from  the  governor's  lan- 
guage that  he  entertained  those  feelings 
of  jealousy  which  prevail  with  Spaniards 
regarding  the  intervention  of  any  foreign 
government  in  the  affairs  of  Morocco,  I 
let  him  understand  that,  should  no  benefi- 
cial result  be  obtained  by  my  visit  in  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  outrages  committed  on 
merchant  vessels  approaching  the  Reef 
coast,  it  would  become  a  serious  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  our  government 
whether  steps  should  not  be  taken  to  in- 
flict a  chastisement  on  the  Reefians,  by 
landing  a  force,  and  in  conjunction  witn 
the  sultan's  troops  which  might  be  de- 
spatched, at  our  instigation,  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  destroying  the  hamlets  and  boats 
on  the  coast.  The  question  might  also 
arise,  perhaps,  of  erecting  a  fortress  in 
some  sheltered  spot  where  a  gunboat 
could  be  placed  to  guard  the  coast  against 
pirates,  which  I  observed  the  authorities 
at  Spanish  fortresses  had  hitherto  been 
unable  to  effect. 

This  language  sufficed  to  decide  Colonel 
Buceta  to  accede  to  my  wishes ;  but  he 
informed  me  that,  in  consequence  of  late 
acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tives, all  communication  with  the  garrison 
had  been  cut  off,  and  that  no  Reefians 
were  allowed  to  enter;  it  was  therefore 
out  of  the  question  that  he  could  admit 
any  chieftains  into  Spanish  territory. 
Neither  did  he  think  the  latter  would  be 
disposed  to  venture  into  the  gates  of  the 
fortress. 

I  then  proposed  to  be  allowed  to  de- 
spatch my  Reefian  friend  Hadj  Abdallah 
Lamarty  with  an  invitation  to  some  of  the 
neighboring  chiefs,  both  on  the  sea-board 
and  inland,  to  meet  me  on  the  neutral 
ground. 

Colonel  Buceta  assented,  but  he  re- 
peated that  he  could  not  admit  any  Reef- 
ians into  the  garrison,  nor  send  an  escort 
to  accompany  me,  should  I  pass  the  gates, 
to  go  into  tne  Reef  country,  adding  that 
he  thought  I  should  be  incurring  a  serious 
risk  of  bein^  carried  off  a  prisoner  by  the 
Reefians,  if  in  the  parley  I  should  happen 
to  express  myself  in  language  such  as  I 
had  used  to  him  regarding  the  outrages 
committed  by  these  lawless  people. 

His  predecessor,  he  informed  me,  in 
consequence  of  the  frequent  hostilities 
which  nad  taken  place  between  the  natives 
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and  the  garrison,  had  proposed  to  have  a 
meeting  with  some  chieftains  within  the 
garrison.  This  they  declined,  fearing,  as 
they  alleged,  some  act  of  treachery ;  but 
it  was  finally  agreed  that  they  should  meet 
the  governor  on  the  neutral  ground  ;  that 
be  could  brin^  an  escort  of  twenty-five 
armed  men,  and  that  the  chiefs  would  also 
be  accompanied  by  an  equal  number  of 
followers ;  that  the  governor  and  one  chief, 
both  unarmed,  were  to  advance  to  a  cen- 
tral spot  that  was  selected  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  distant  from  where 
their  followers  assembled,  and  that  the 
Spanish  governor  could  also  bring  with 
him  an  interpreter. 

This  arrangement  was  carried  out,  and 
a  Reefian  chief,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature 
and  herculean  frame,  advanced  to  meet 
the  Spanish  governor. 

The  parley  commenced  in  a  friendlv 
manner;  propositions  were  made  by  each 
party  regarding  the  conditions  upon  which 
peaceful  relations  were  to  be  re-estab- 
lished ;  but  without  bringing  about  any 
result. 

The  Spanish  governor,  finding  the  de- 
mands put  forward  by  the  chieftain  to  be 
of  an  unacceptable  character,  expressed 
himself  strongly  on  the  subject.  A  warm 
dispute  ensued,  and  on  the  governor  using 
some  offensive  expression,  the  Reefian 
seized  in  his  brawny  arms  the  fi:overnor, 
who  was  a  little  man,  and  chucking  him 
over  his  shoulders  like  a  sack  of  grain, 
called  out  to  the  Spanish  detachment  of 
soldiers  to  blaze  away,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  his  own  men  to  fire  if  the  Spanish 
soldiers  fired  or  attempted  to  advance, 
whilst  the  chieftain  ran  off  with  the  gov- 
ernor, who  was  like  a  shield  on  his  back, 
to  his  followers. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  Spanish 
detachment,  fearing  that  the  governor 
might  be  killed,  did  not  venture  to  let  his 
men  fire  or  advance,  and  the  governor  was 
carried  off  prisoner  to  a  village  about 
three  miles  off  on  the  hills,  and  notice  was 
then  sent  to  the  fortress  that  he  would  not 
be  released  until  a  ransom  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars  was  sent. 

The  Reefians  kept  the  governor  pris- 
oner until  a  reference  was  made  to  Madrid, 
and  orders  were  sent  for  the  ransom  to  be 
paid.  "  Now,"  said  Colonel  Buceta, "  your 
fate  if  you  trust  yourself  to  these  treacher- 
ous people  will  probably  be  the  same,  and 
I  shall  be  quite  unable  to  obtain  your 
release." 

I  thanked  the  governor  for  the  advice, 
but  declared  that  I  must  fulfil  my  mission 


and  was  prepared  to  run  all  risks,  having 
been  accustomed  for  many  years  to  de2 
with  Reefians  at  Tangier. 

Buceta  then  consented  that  I  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  the  gates  of  the  garrison, 
and  invite  the  chiefs  of  the  neighboring 
Reef  villages  to  a  parley  on  the  neutr^ 
ground. 

Colonel  Buceta,  a  distinguished  officer 
well  known  for  his  great  courage  and  de- 
cision, was,  I  believe,  on  the  whole  pleased 
that  I  held  to  my  purpose,  though  he 
warned  me  again  and  again  that  I  was 
incurring  a  great  risk,  and  that  in  no  man- 
ner could  he  intervene  if  I  and  the  English 
officer  who  might  accompany  me  were 
taken  prisoners. 

My. messenger  returned  and  informed 
me  that  the  neighboring  chiefs,  both  of 
the  inland  and  of  the  piratical  villages  of 
Beniboogaffer,  would  meet  me  on  the 
neutral  ground  as  bad  been  proposed  to 
them. 

Accompanied  by  Captain  Hall,  who 
commanded  H.M.^  frigate  Miranda,  my 
friend  Hadj  Abdallah,  and  a  gavass  of 
the  Legation,  we  proceeded  to  the  ren* 
dezvous. 

Five  or  six  chiefs  awaited  our  advent, 
attended  by  some  hundred  followers,  stal- 
wart fellows,  many  of  them  more  than  six 
feet  high. 

The  chiefs  wore  brown-hooded  dresses, 
not  unlike  the  costume  of  a  Franciscan 
friar;  but  part  of  the  shirt-sleeves  and 
front  were  embroidered  with  colored  silks. 
Handsome  leather  belts  girded  their  loins. 
A  few  of  the  elders  wore  white  woollen 
haiks,  like  unto  the  Roman  toga  or  mantle 
without  seam,  such  as  our  Saviour  is  said 
to  have  worn. 

Some  of  the  wild  fellows  had  doffed 
their  outer  garments,  carrying  them  on 
their  shoulders  as  they  are  wont  to  do 
when  going  to  battle.  Their  inner  cos- 
tume was  a  white  cotton  tunic,  coming 
down  to  the  knees,  with  long^,  wide  sleeves, 
fastened  behind  the  back  by  a  cord 
Around  their  loins  they  wore  a  leathern 
girdle  embroidered  in  colored  silk,  from 
which  hung  a  small  pouch  for  bullets  and 
a  dagger ;  on  the  other  side  was  suspended 
a  larger  leathern  pouch  or  bag,  prettily 
embroidered  with  a  deep  fringe  of  leather, 
in  which  powder  is  carried;  containing 
also  a  pocket  to  carry  the  palmetto  fibre, 
curiously  enough  called  leal,  used  instead 
of  wads  over  powder  and  ball.  Their 
heads  were  closely  shaved,  except  that  on 
the  right  side  hung  a  long  lock  of  braided 
hair,  carefully  combed  and  oiled.    Several 
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of  them  were  fair  men  with  brown  or  red 
beards,  descendants  perhaps  of  those 
Goths  who  crossed  over  into  Africa. 

The  wild  fellows  reclined  in  groups  on 
a  bank,  immediately  behind  where  the 
chiefs  were  standing  to  receive  us.  After 
mutual  greetings  I  addressed  them  in 
Arabic,  which  though  not  tlie  common 
language,  for  Berber  is  spoken  in  the 
Reef,  yet  is  understood  by  the  better 
classes,  who  learn  to  read  the  Koran  and 
to  write  in  XhejamaSf  or  mosque  schools. 
The  Berber  is  not  a  written  language. 

**  O  men !  I  come  amongst  you  as  a 
friend ;  an  old  friend  of  the  Mussulmans. 
1  have  been  warned  that  Reefians  are  not 
to  be  trusted,  and  that  I  and  those  who 
accompany  me  are  in  danger  of  treachery ; 
but  I  take  no  heed  of  such  warnings,  for 
Reefians  are  renowned  for  bravery,  and 
brave  men  never  act  in  a  dastardly  man- 
ner. My  best  friends  at  Tangier  are 
Reefians,  or  those  whose  sires  came  from 
the  Reef,  such  as  my  friend  here,  Hadj 
Abdallah  Lamartv. 

**  They  are  my  hunters,  and  I  pass  days 
and  ni?hts  with  them  out  hunting,  and  am 
treated  by  them  and  look  upon  them  as  my 
brethren ;  so  here  i  have  come  to  meet 
you,  with  the  captain  of  the  frigate,  un- 
armed, as  you  see,  and  without  even  an 
escort  of  my  countrymen  from  the  ship- 
of- war  lying  there,  or  from  the  Spanish 
garrison,  for  I  felt  sure  I  should  never 
require  protection  in  the  Reef  against  any 
man." 

*'  You  are  welcome,"  exclaimed  the 
chiefs.  '*  The  English  have  always  been 
our  friends,"  and  a  murmur  of  approval 
ran  through  the  groups  of  armed  men 
seated  on  the  bank. 

**  Yes;  "  I  continued,  "  the  English  have 
always  been  the  friends  of  the  sultan,  the 
Kaliph  Allah,  and  of  his  people. 

**You  are  all  Moslems,  and  as  follow- 
ers of  the  Prophet  every  year  a  number  of 
your  brethren  who  have  the  means,  go  to 
the  shrine  of  the  Prophet  at  Mecca,  as 
required  by  your  religion.  How  do  they 
go  ?  In  English  vessels  from  Tangier,  as 
you  know,  and  they  are  therefore,  when 
on  board,  under  the  English  flag  and  pro- 
tection. They  are  well  treated  and  their 
lives  and  property  are  safe.  They  return 
to  Tangier  in  the  same  manner,  and  many 
of  them  have  come  to  me  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  the  recommendations  I  have 
given  them  to  English  officers  in  the  East, 
and  the  kindness  they  have  received  at 
their  hands. 

**  These  facts,  I  think,  are  known  to 
you  ;  but  let  us  now  consider  what  is  the 


conduct  of  certain  Reefians,  —  not  all,  I 
am  happy  to  add,  but  those  Reefians  who 
dwell  on  the  coast  and  possess  karebs,  for 
the  alleged  purpose  of  trade  with  Tangier 
and  Tetuan  and  for  fishing. 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  these  coast  villages, 
especially  of  the  neighboring  village  of 
Beniboogaffer,  when  they  espy  a  peaceful 
merchant  vessel  becalmed  on  their  coast, 
launch  a  kareb  with  forty  or  fifty  armed 
men,  and  set  out  in  pursuit. 

"  The  crews  of  these  merchant  vessels 
are  unarmed,  and  generally  consist  of  not 
more  than  eight  or  nine  men.  When  they 
observe  a  kareb  approaching  with  a  hos- 
tile appearance,  they  escape  m  their  little 
boats  to  the  open  sea,  trusting  to  Provi- 
dence to  be  picked  up  by  some  passing 
vessel  before  bad  weather  sets  in,  which 
might  cause  their  spall  craft  to  founder. 
The  merchant  vessel  is  then  towed  to  the 
beach,  where  she  is  stranded,  pillaged  of 
cargo  and  rigging,  and  burnt. 

**  I  now  appeal  to  all  true  Moslems 
whether  such  iniquitous  acts  are  not 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the 
Prophet. 

"These  pirates  are  not  waging  war 
against  enemies  or  infidels,  they  are  mere 
sea  robbers,  who  set  aside  the  law  of  the 
Prophet  to  pillage  the  peaceful  ships  of 
their  friends  the  English,  to  whom  they 
are  indebted  for  conveying  their  brethren 
in  safety  to  worship  at  the  Holy  Kooba  of 
their  Prophet. 

"  To  these  English  whom  they  rob,  and 
also  murder  if  they  attempt  to  resist,  they 
are  indebted  for  much  of  the  clothing  the^ 
wear,  for  the  iron  and  steel  of  which  their 
arms  are  made,  and  for  other  commodi- 
ties. I  now  appeal  to  those  Reefians  who 
dwell  in  inland  villages,  and  who  take  no 
part  and  have  no  profit  from  these  lawless 
acts,  and  I  ask  whether  they  will  continue 
to  tolerate  such  infractions  of  Allah*s 
laws.  Can  these  men  of  Beniboogaffer 
who  have  been  guilty  of  fremient  acts  of 
piracy,  can  they  be  Moslems  ?  No,  they 
must  be  Gaffers  (rebels  against  God).^' 
As  I  said  this,  I  heard  from  the  mound 
behind  me,  where  the  Beniboogaffer  peo- 
ple were  seated,  the  sound  of  the  cocking 
of  guns,  and  a  murmur,  "  He  calls  us  CaP 
fers."  Looking  round  I  perceived  guns 
levelled  at  my  back. 

One  of  the  elder  chiefs  rose  and  cried 
oat,  "  Let  the  English  chief  speak !  What 
he  says  is  true !  Those  who  rob  and 
murder  on  the  seas  innocent  people  are 
not  Moslems,  for  they  do  not  obey  the 
law  of  God." 

I  continued :   "  Hear   what  your  wise 
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chief  says.  I  fancied  I  heard  a  sound 
like  the  click  of  a  gun  being  cocked. 
Some  foolish  boys  must  be  sitting  amongst 
the  assembly,  for  no  brave  Reeiians,  and 
Beniboogafiers  included,  would  ever  com- 
mit a  cowardly  murder  on  an  unarmed 
man  who  has  come  amongst  you  trusting 
to  the  honor  and  friendship  oetween  the 
Reefians  and  English  from  ancient  times. 

"You  have,  f  think,  heard  that  the 
English  government  has  frequently  com- 
plained to  the  sultan  Mulai  Abderahman, 
the  Kaliph  Allah  and  Emir  £1  Moome- 
neen  (Prince  of  Believers),  of  the  commis- 
sion of  these  outrages,  and  has  put  for- 
ward a  demand  for  reparation  and  com- 
pensation for  damages. 

**  The  sultan,  who  is  the  friend  of  the 
powerful  queen  of  England,  my  sover- 
eign, under  whose  sw^y  there  are  fifty 
millions  of  Moslems  whom  she  governs 
with  justice  and  kindness,  had  issued  his 
Shertffian  commands  to  you  Reefians  to 
cease  from  these  outrages ;  but  vou  paid 
no  attention  to  the  orders  of  the  Icaliph  of 
the  Prophet. 

"The  queen  then  sent  a  squadron  to 
chastise  the  pirates  and  obtain  redress; 
but  the  admiral  took  pity  on  the  villages, 
where  innocent  women  and  children  dwelt, 
and  did  not  fire  a  gun  or  bum  a  kareb,  as 
he  might  have  done.  He  had  a  parley 
with  the  Beniboogaffer  people  and  other 
inhabitants  of  villages  where  boats  are 
kept. 

"They  made  false  promises,  and  pre- 
tended they  would  cease  to  commit  out- 
rages, but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  they 
have  broken  faith,  and  since  that  parley 
have  been  guilty  of  further  acts  of  piracy. 
So  now  I  have  come  to  see  you  and  hear 
whether  the  Reefians  in  the  inland  villages 
will  continue  to  suffer  these  outrages  to 
be  committed  by  those  who  dwell  on  the 
coast,  which  may  expose  all  the  honest 
and  innocent  inhabitants  of  the  Reef  to 
the  horrors  of  war. 

"  I  have  begged  that  no  steps  should 
be  taken  by  my  countrymen,  lest  the  inno- 
cent should  suffer,  until  I  make  this  final 
attempt  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
you;  but  I  have  to  warn  you,  as  a  true 
friend,  if  another  outrage  is  committed, 
my  great  and  powerful  sovereign,  in  con- 
junction with  the  sultan,  will  send  large 
forces  by  sea  and  by  land  to  carry  fire 
and  sword  into  vour  villages,  and  oring 
the  whole  population  under  subjection. 
H.S.M.  may  then  think  fit  to  compel  the 
Reef  tribes  dwelling  on  the  coast  to  mi- 
grate to  the  interior  of  his  realms,  or,  at 
any  rate,  they  will  no  longer  be  allowed 


to  possess  a  single  boat  for  trade,  or  even 
for  fishing. 

"I  now  ask,  Will  you  inland  inhabit* 
ants  tolerate  the  continuance  of  piracy 
on  the  part  of  your  brethren  on  the  coast? 
Will  you  brave  inhabitants  of  the  coast 
continue  to  set  Allah's  laws  at  defiance, 
and  thus  expose  your  lives  and  property, 
and  those  ot  your  inland  brethren,  to  de* 
struction  ?  " 

The  old  chief  again  spoke,  and  others 
stood  up  and  joined  him,  saying :  "  He  is 
right.  We  shall  not  allow  these  robberies 
to  be  committed  on  our  friends  the  En- 
glish; such  outrages  must  cease,  and  if 
continued,  we  shaU  be  prepared  to  chas* 
tise  the  guilty." 

The  BeniooogaSer  chiefs  said,  ^We 
approve." 

"  I  know,*'  I  continued,  "  you  Reefians 
do  not  sign  treaties  or  like  documents; 
but  the  words  of  brave  men  are  more 
worthy  of  trust  than  treaties,  which  are 
too  otten  broken.  Give  me  your  hands.^ 
I  held  out  mine.  As  the  pledge  of  good 
faith  I  shook  the  hand  of  the  chiefs,  in- 
cluding the  Beniboo^affer. 

"  Remember,"  I  said, "  it  is  not  English 
vessels,  but  all  vessels  without  excepUoa 
must  be  respected  on  approaching  your 
shores." 

"  We  agree,"  they  cried. 

Upon  which  I  exclaimed,  "  I  have  faith 
in  your  words.  May  God's  mercy  and 
blessing  be  on  you  all  and  grant  you  pros- 
perity and  happiness  I  The  Reefians  and 
English  shall  remain  true  friends  forever. 
I  bid  you  farewell." 

"  Stop,"  said  the  chief  of  a  neighboring 
village,  "  come  with  us  and  be  our  guesL 
We  shall  kill  an  ox  to  feast  you  and  our 
brethren  here,  and  bid  you  welcome.  You 
are  a  hunter;  we  shall  show  jrou  sport, 
and  become  better  acquainted  with  each 
other.  Upon  our  heads  shall  be  }-oar  life 
and  those  of  your  friends." 

I  pointed  to  the  frigate,  and  said: 
"  That  vessel  has  to  return  immediately, 
and  I  have  to  report  what  has  been  done 
to  stop  all  preparations  for  seeking  through 
other  means  to  obtain  the  satisfaction  yoa 
have  so  readily  offered.  1  should  have 
been  delighted  to  have  gone  with  you, 
and  I  should  have  felt  as  safe  as  if  I  was 
amongst  my  own  countrymen.  You  are  a 
brave  race,  incapable  of  doing  a  wrong  to 
a  true  friend.  I  shall  never  foreet  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  received  me. 

"  I  bid  you  all  farewell.  1  believe  m 
your  promises,  even  those  made  by  the 
Beniboo^ffer.  Send  messengers  at  ooce 
to  the  villages  on  the  coast  and  let  them 
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know  the  promises  yon  have  made,  which 
they  also  mast  be  required  to  carry  out 
strictly." 

The  chiefs  and  their  followers  tried  all 
they  could  to  persuade  me  to  accompany 
thenif  but  finally  consented  that  I  should 
depart  on  promising  that  I  would  some 
day  revisit  them. 

General  Buceta  was  surprised  to  learn 
the  result  of  my  visit,  but  said  the  Reefians 
would  never  keep  faith,  and  that  we  should 
soon  hear  of  fresh  acts  of  piracy.  "In 
such  case,"  1  replied,  '*  we  shall  nave  to 
land  a  force  and  bum  every  hamlet  and 
boat  on  the  coast ;  but  I  have  every  hope 
the  Reefians  will  keep  faith." 

They  have  kept  taith,  and  since  that 
parley  near  Melilla  no  vessels,  either 
British  or  of  other  nationality,  have  been 
captured  or  molested  by  the  Reefians. 


From  Macmillai^g  Masuina. 
A  DISCOURSE  UPON  SERMONS. 

Much  has  been  written  about  sermons, 
but  the  subject  can  never  grow  stale. 
However  else  sermons  may  be  regarded, 
they  at  least  loom  large  as  a  fact  in  our 
social  economy.  So  long  as  two  millions, 
more  or  less,  continue  to  be  preached 
every  year,  they  will  assert  their  claim  to 
attention.  It  may  be  that  the  supply  is 
just  a  little  in  excess  of  the  demand ;  that 
here,  as  in  so  many  other  quarters,  we  are 
suffering  slightly  from  over-production. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  sermons  are  firm  (to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Citv),  and,  if 
moderately  taxed,  would  3nela  a  pretty 
steady  revenue.  As  it  is,  the  tax  is  now 
too  often  levied  on  the  patience  of  the 
hearer  as  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  excise  on 
articles  which,  as  delivered,  are  certainly 
sometimes  "above  proof." 

It  is  the  fashion  to  lament  what  is  as- 
sumed to  be  the  slight  effect  produced  by 
the  annual  discharge  of  these  two  millions 
of  sermons.  The  popular  imagination 
seems  disposed  to  regard  them  as  a  kind 
of  artillery  which  should  at  once  strew 
society  with  the  wrecks  and  ruins  of  an- 
cient errors.  And  even  the  philosophers, 
with  that  fondness  for  quantitative  analy- 
sis which  has  distinguished  them  ever 
since  the  chemical  balance  was  perfected, 
are  always  on  the  lookout  for  what  mav 
be  termed  ponderable  results.  Both 
classes  of  critics  are  equally  at  fault.  It 
is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  a  result  cannot 
be  great  unless  it  be  conspicuous.  It  may 
be  negative  as  well  as  positive ;  invisible, 


and  yet  real  enough.  The  reviews  made 
merry  some  years  ago  over  a  man  who 
published  a  didactic  poem  and  described 
himself  as  waiting  for  "some  result  in 
people's  altered  manners."  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  he  is  still  waiting.  Similarly, 
the  critics  are  on  the  lookout  for  a  result 
equally  visible  from  the  two  millions  of 
sermons.  They  forget  that,  if  these  ser- 
mons do  nothing  else,  they  may  at  least 
serve  as  ballast.  The  irreverent  mi^ht 
say  that  they  are  exactly  fitted  to  dis- 
charge a  function  for  which  heaviness  is 
the  first  requisite.  But  thev  would  be 
equally  well-fitted  if  describee!  as  weighty, 
and  the  word  is  not  obnoxious.  Let  us 
picture  to  ourselves  for  a  moment  society 
without  its  sermons ;  the  ship  without  its 
ballast,  heeling  over  to  eveiy  dangerous 
blast,  letting  in  the  water  of  an  acrid 
immorality  and  scepticism  on  all  sides. 
Surely,  that  we  are  even  as  good  as  we 
are  may,  after  all,  be  largely  due  to  the 
unfailing  supply  of  weighty  pulpit  ballast 
every  week. 

So,  again,  to  use  another  illustration,  do 
we  ever  feel  the  weieht  of  the  atmosphere  ? 
And  yet  how  happily  and  healthily  it  re- 
strains our  movements;  fifteen  pounds 
weight  on  every  square  inch  of  bodily  sur- 
face. What  light,  fiighty  beings  we  should 
necessarily  become  were  this  restraint 
removed  even  for  an  instant !  And  so  we 
cannot  be  too  thankful  that  there  is  no 
break  in  the  long  succession  of  discourses 
from  the  pulpit.  Where  should  we  be  if 
this  wholesome  influence  were  removed 
for  a  single  week  —  this  steady  pneumatic 
pressure  in  the  region  of  morals  and  the- 
ology ?  England  can  never  surely  become 
incurably  light-headed  so  long  as  there  is 
this  salutary  burden  of  two  millions  of 
sermons  pretty  evenly  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  society. 

One  is  reminded  in  this  connection  of  a 
schoolmaster  of  the  olden  type,  well  known 
years  ago  in  a  western  county,  who  used 
to  maintain  that  you  could  never  be  doing 
wrong  in  flogging  a  boy.  Either  the  boy 
had  already  done  something  to  deserve  it, 
or  he  would  very  speedily  do  something. 
It  was  not  less  fair  for  lustice  to  be  an- 
ticipatory than  for  it  to  be  retrospective. 
So  of  sermons  —  they  maybe  regarded  as 
an  anti  cipatory  means  of  ai  sci  pli  ne.  Who 
knows  how  much  oftener  we  should  all  go 
wrong  without  them  P  Let  us  then  accept 
them  mtefuUy,  whilst  we  maintain  unim- 
pairecf  our  traditional  right  to  criticise 
them  —  the  true  Magna  Charta  of  the 
English  Churchman. 

But  even  the  keenest  critics  must  allow 
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that  they  have  of  late  years  perceptibly 
improved  —  improved  certainly  as  regards 
length.  The  traditional  answer  of  the 
man  with  eleven  children,  that  he  had 
**  better  than  a  dozen/'  was  no  doubt  mis- 
leading. Not  so  the  "better  than  an 
hour  "  sermon  of  the  olden  time.  I  re- 
member still  my  childish  horror  when  our 
good  old  rector  used  to  mount  the  pulpit, 
and,  hooking  himself  on  to  the  oaken 
panel  by  the  third  finger  of  his  right  hand 
(which,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  chanced 
to  have  a  diamond  ring  upon  itX  would 
there  remain,  tenacious  as  a  crustacean  of 
his  position  physical  and  theological,  until 
the  hand  of  the  clock  in  front  of  the  gal- 
lery pointed  to  one.  Even  then  it  was  bv 
no  means  certain  that  he  would  unhooK 
himself.  There  might  still  be  the  **one 
word  more,  my  brethren,"  which  gave  my 
childish  mind  such  a  terrible  idea  of  the 
expansiveness  of  unity.  In  that  dreary 
waste  of  theology  the  only  fixed  thing 
was  the  longitude.  For  the  rest,  the  rec- 
tor's great  aim  seemed  to  be  alwavs  to 
be^in  at  the  beginning,  or,  if  possiole,  a 
little  before  it.  It  was  seldom  that  he 
would  content  himself  with  anything  so 
far  advanced  in  point  of  time  as  the  fall 
of  man.  He  was  fonder  of  chaos,  and 
occasionally  took  us  back  behind  the 
creation  altogether. 

His  greatest  sermon  (we  had  it  many 
times  over)  was  on  the  text :  "  They  shall 
offer  young  bullocks  upon  thine  altar." 
Each  word  of  the  text  formed  a  separate 
heading.  Due  force  was  given  to  the 
"pronoun,"  to  the  "particle  of  futurity," 
to  the  "verb  of  oblation,"  to  the  "adjec- 
tive of  youth,"  to  the  "bovine  substan- 
tive," to  the  "preposition"  (copiously 
illustrated  from  the  Latin  grammar),  and 
finally  to  the  "  sacrificial  locality."  Did  I 
say  "  finally  "  ? —  I  was  wrong ;  it  was  only 
"  lastly."  The  "  finally  "  came  long  after- 
wards,  and  even  then  left  room  for  "in 
conclusion  "  and  the  "  one  word  more." 

Another  of  his  great  sermons,  though 
not  so  great  as  the  above,  was  professedly 
on  Dives  and  Lazarus.  It  was  really  on 
the  purple  and  fine  linen  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  the  parable.  These  excited  all 
the  worthy  rector's  sense  of  scholarship, 
and  he  gave  an  exhaustive  disquisition  on 
both .  The  only  purpureus  pannus,  or  bi  t 
of  color,  in  it  for  me  was  his  account  (is  it 
true  or  apocryphal  ? —  I  know  not)  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Tyrian  dye  —  a  wander- 
ing dog  licking  a  m»r^;r  upon  the  seashore 
and  getting  its  tongue  stained  therewith 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  its  master. 
I  wonder  the  rector  did  not  go  on  to  quote 
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the  old  and  almost  forgotten  epigram  on 
the  serjeants-at-law,  themselves  now  well- 
nigh  extinct:  — 

The  Serjeants  are  a  grateful  race, 

And  all  their  actions  show  it : 
Their  purple  garments  come  from  Tjrt, 

Their  arguments  go  to  it. 

Those  were  emphatically  the  days  of 
written  sermons,  for  the  most  part  recurr- 
ing with  the  regularity  of  a   repeating 
decimal.    Litera  scripta  manet ;  and  most 
congregations  had  ample  opportunity  of 
verifying  in  their  own  experience  the  es- 
sential permanence  of  the  written  letter. 
These  ancestral  discourses,  yellow  with 
age  and  curly  from  the  fingering  of  many 
generations  of  orators,  came  to  be  almost 
as  well  known  as  the  details  of  a  nursery 
legend,  until  at  last  the  hearers  grew  to 
resent  the  slightest  verbal  alteration  in 
the  text.    A  minsled  feeling  took  posses- 
sion of  their  minos.    They  could  not  hon- 
estly assert  that  they  loved  the  sermon ; 
but  if  they  must  have  it  at  all,  they  liked 
it  unmutilated.    Familiarity  might  have 
bred  a  something  of  contempt,  but  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  a  patchwork  effort  at 
disguise.    Besides,  they  felt  in  a  way  de- 
frauded of  their  due.    Long  prescription 
had  given  them  an  indefeasible  right  to 
the  sermon,  the  whole  sermon,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  sermon.    In  those  good  old 
conservative  days  men  had  no  yearaiog 
for  revised  versions.    Children  freely  cor- 
rect their  nurse  if  she  deviates  by  a  hair's 
breadth  from  the  accustomed  course  of 
the  adventures  of  Tom  Thumb  or  Jack 
the  Giant-killer ;  and  the  older  members 
of  a  congregation  felt  inclined  to  do  the 
same  with  their  rector  if  he  ever  ventured 
to  tamper  with  his  time-honored  manu- 
script.   A  parenthesis  might  be  pardoned, 
especially  if  founded  on  some  State  anni- 
versary ;  an  alteration  never.     How  much 
unconscious   truth    lay  in    the    ignorant 
grandiloquence  of  the  farmer  whom  I  once 
heard  say  to  his  vicar,  "  You  gave  us  a 
very  good  rotation  to-day,  sir,"  meaning 
presumably  "oration  "  I 

It  is  true  that  comical  results  sometimes 
followed.  There  is  a  well-known  story, 
probably  apocryphal,  of  a  South  American 
clergyman,  who,  even  when  preaching  in 
England,  could  seldom  keep  an  earth- 
quake out  of  his  discourse.  It  is,  however, 
a  fact  that  a  clergyman  in  Nottingham- 
shire, who  had  been  a  naval  chaplain, 
electrified  his  congregation  one  Sunday 
by  exclaiming,  "  When  we  hear,  as  we  do 
now,  the  waves  roaring  around  us— 7" 
This  roused  even  the  farmers,  who  fanded 
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at  once  that  the  little  river  which  flows 
through  the  villaee  must  have  suddenly 
burst  Its  banks  and  flooded  their  meadows. 
In  reality  the  exciting  phrase  had  slipped 
out  unawares;  it  was  onlv  a  too  slavish 
adherence  to  the  text  of  a  manuscript 
written  in  widely  different  circumstances 
that  had  led  the  worthy  pastor  to  make 
this  startling  announcement* 

And  then,  the  interchange  of  manu- 
scripts. At  first  sight  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  this.  If  an  interchange  of 
preachers  is  a  good  thing,  whv  not  the 
interchange  of  sermons?  Eignt  ounces 
of  ruled  paper  will  go  farther,  without 
necessarily  faring  worse,  than  fifteen  or 
sixteen  stone  of  ecclesiastically  developed 
humanity.  And  is  it  not  a  clear  waste  of 
force  to  leave  a  well-composed  sermon  to 
languish  in  the  recesses  of  a  desk,  when 
it  might  be  doing  good  work  in  another 
parish?  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  interchange  of  manu- 
scripts has  its  drawbacks.  Circumstances 
are  not  identical  in  different  parishes. 
The  vicar  of  a  squireless  village  denounces 
Dives  with  absolute  impunity.  But  let 
him  lend  his  scathing  discourse  to  the 
clerical  friend  who  numbers  a  millionaire 
among  his  people,  and  the  chances  are 
that  the  friend  will  find  himself  arraigned 
before  his  bishop.  It  actually  happened 
in  Oxfordshire  m  the  days  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce.  It  is  true  the  clergyman 
triumphed,  but  the  triumph  was  not  with- 
out its  humiliation.  There  could  be  no 
personal  vindictiveness  in  a  borrowed 
discourse.  But  if  he  disproved  the  ap- 
propriateness, he  had  to  admit  the  appro- 
priation. Personality  or  plagiarism^- a 
sorry  dilemma  for  any  parson. 

Still,  after  all,  it  is  not  very  reasonable 
that  there  should  be  such  an  outcry  against 
borrowed  sermons.  Where  does  any  one 
get  his  ideas  from?  Unless  a  whole 
school  of  philosophers  is  in  the  wrong, 
we  come  into  the  world  with  minds  blank 
as  sheets  of  white  paper.  Who  but  a 
German  ever  evolved  anything  from  his 
inner  consciousness?  Is  not,  in  fact,  all 
our  knowledge  borrowed  ?  One  man  sits 
down  and  writes  off  a  discourse  almost 
without  reference  to  books.  Is  he,  there- 
fore, original?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  has 
only  proved  that  he  possesses  a  well-stored 
mind  and  a  retentive  memory.  Another 
surrounds  himself  with  commentaries,  and 
painfully  pieces  together  a  bit  of  pulpit 
mosaic.  What  memory  did  for  the  first, 
ingenuitv  does  for  the  second.  A  third 
has  neitner  the  gift  of  recollection  nor  the 


faculty  of  composition.  Instead  of  copy- 
ing piecemeal,  he  copies  wholesale.  Is  he, 
therefore,  more  of  a  plagiarist  than  the 
other  two  ?  Who  shall  venture  to  affirm 
it?  Let  him  who  would  do  so  first  pub- 
lish to  the  world  one  so-called  original 
thought  of  his  own.  The  chances  are  it 
will  be  found  already  in  print 

But  we  are  told :  '*  At  least  a  man  can 
made  the  ideas  of  another  his  own,  assim- 
ilate them,  give  them  the  stamp  of  his  own 
personality,  and  issue  them,  as  it  were, 
fresh  from  his  own  mint."  So  he  can,  and 
probably  spoil  them  in  the  process.  Why 
should  he  feel  constrained  to  do  so  ?  Why 
should  he  not  select  the  best  and  leave 
them  as  he  found  them?  Is  the  butter 
any  the  better  because  you  change  the 
stamp  of  the  dairy  to  that  of  the  retail 
dealer?  Surely  the  only  important  thing 
is  to  see  that,  however  stamped,  it  be  gen- 
uine butter  and  not  oleomargarine. 

What  is  really  wanted  is  a  little  more 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  —  cour- 
age to  give  their  people  always  a  first-rate 
article,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  man- 
ufacture. By  all  means  let  them  say 
whence  they  derive  their  inspiration.  Pru- 
dence would  dictate  this  candor,  if  it  were 
recommended  by  no  higher  motive.  To 
every  church  comes  sooner  or  later  the 
perambulatory  pedant,  ever  on  the  scent 
of  plagiarism.  One  such,  coming  to  a 
church  in  days  gone  by,  visibly  discon- 
certed the  preacher  by  muttering  audibly 
at  the  end  of  each  glowing  paragraph  the 
name  of  its  original  composer.  *^  South," 
" Tillotson,"  "Barrow,"  " Hooker,"  drop- 
ping from  his  lips,  revealed  to  the  aston- 
ished congregation  the  sources  of  their 
pastor's  eloquence.  At  last  the  rector's 
patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  appealed 
to  the  secular  arm  in  the  person  of  the 
verger.  "  Jones,  turn  that  man  out  I " 
**  Your  own  1 "  murmured  the  stranger, 
still  faithful  to  his  principle  of  giving  the 
authority  for  every  sentence  the  rector 
uttered. 

This  was  a  species  of  marginal  refer- 
ence such  as  no  divine  could  desire ;  but 
some  of  those  old  sermons  were  graced 
with  marginal  notes  of  their  own  much  on 
the  principle  of  the  verbal  directions  in  a 
music-score.  Looking  over  such  an  one, 
which  in  its  day  had  been  preached  before 
royalty  itself,  I  came  across  such  pencilled 
memoranda  in  the  margin  as  these  : "  Drop 
voice  I"  "Drop  it!"  "Whisper,"  "Pa- 
thetic—shake!" "Louder I"  ''Ore  ro- 
iundo^^  and  so  forth.  For  the  rest,  a 
very  tame,  long-winded  discourse,  with 
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sentences  languidly  meandering  over 
ivhole  pages,  and  needing  doubtless  spe- 
cial management  of  the  voice  to  convey 
any  meaning  at  all  to  the  royal  listener. 
Let  us  hope  that  these  well-modulated 
prescriptions  lent  it  a  little  of  the  life  it  so 
sorely  needed. 

Nowadays,  however,  written  sermons 
seem  gradually  to  be  falling  into  some- 
thing like  disrepute,  and  extemporary 
discourses  are  all  the  rage.  Many,  alas  I 
only  too  obviously  extemporary  —  crea- 
tures of  the  moment  both  in  their  genesis 
and  their  effect  It  is  perhaps  hardly  an 
unmixed  advantage  that  of  late  years  it 
has  dawned  upon  the  consciousness  of 
English  ecclesiastics  that,  after  all,  there 
is  nothing  so  very  difficult  in  stringing 
words  together  when  you  are  in  an  erect 
posture.  What  some  one  called  *'  the  fac- 
ulty of  thinking  on  your  hind  legs  "  is  a 
wiaely  difiEerent  matter.  Loquacity  is  the 
birthright  of  the  many,  thought  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  few.  And  as  long  as  this 
is  so,  have  we  not  a  right  to  shudder  at 
strictly  extemporaneous  discourse,  wheth- 
er in  tne  pulpit  or  on  the  platform  ?  Bishop 
Wilberforce  lived  to  regard  it  as  a  mis- 
take that  he  had  recommended  his  clergy 
as  a  body  to  acquire  the  habit  of  extempo- 
rary preaching.  He  found  that  such  dis- 
courses too  often  come  from  the  heart 
only,  in  the  sense  of  not  proceeding  from 
the  brain.  The  method  of  fabricating 
them  is  in  many  cases  as  strictly  mechan- 
ical as  the  knack  of  making  Latin  verses. 
The  memory  is  stored  with  scraps  and 
tags  which  are  loosely  fitted  together  into 
sentences  by  an  ingenious  process  which 
devolves  all  mental  labor  upon  the  listener. 
Talk  of  the  fatad  facility  of  octosyllabic 
verse  —  what  is  tliat  to  the  fatal  facility 
of  the  preaching  which,  unrestrained  by 
manuscript,  floods  the  pews  with  mere 
sonorous  platitudes  ? 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  sermon,  even  a 
good  one,  is  not  an  essential  part  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  and  that  men  may,  without 
being  ethnics,  prefer  Robertson  in  the 
study  to  Robinson  in  the  pulpit.  Can 
there  be  no  true  devoutness  unless  the  dev- 
otee be  at  all  times  willing  either  to  act 
the  lotus-eater,  *' falling  asleep  in  a  half 
dream"  under  the  narcotic  influence  of 
the  written  sermon,  or  to  erovr  distracted 
as  he  tries  to  follow  the  kaleidoscope  that 
the  extemporaneous  orator  twirls  mechani- 
cally before  his  mental  vision  —  must  he 
be  at  all  times  willing,  I  say,  to  bear  one 
or  other  of  these,  or  else  be  reckoned  an 
outcast  from  the  fold  ?  May  be  not  plead 
in  excuse  for  his  conduct,  in  the  one  case, 


By  our  parson  perplext,  say,  how  shall  we  de> 

termine  ? 
"  Watch  and  pray,"  says  the  text:  "  Go  to 

sleep,"  says  the  sermon. 

And  in  the  other,  — 

The  clue  to  their  meaning  I  never  have  found ; 
But  of  this  I  am  certain  — the  sermons  are 

Perhaps,  on  an  impartial  review  of  the 
whole  case,  tlie  balance  of  educated  opin- 
ion will  not  always  be  found  in  favor  of  the 
modern  extemporaneousness.  True,  it 
fascinates  the  vulgar.  To  them  it  savors  a 
little  of  the  supernatural  Their  own  proc- 
esses of  thought  are  so  labored,  and  their 
delivery  of  opinions  is  so  slow  and  slip- 
shod, that  the  continuous  flow  of  words 
from  a  man  without  a  book  seems  to  them 
little  short  of  miraculous.  In  their  eyes 
to  read  is  human,  to  extemporize  divme. 
It  matters  not  that  what  is  read  may  be  a 
masterpiece,  and  what  is  said  mere  sound 
and  fuiy,  signifying  nothing  save  the  ro- 
bust self-possession  of  the  speaker  and  the 
fine  working  condition  of  his  lungs.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  have  been  those  who 
have  regarded  the  use  of  a  written  sermon 
in  the  pulpit  as  a  matter  of  positive  obli- 
gation. Of  such  sort  was  the  eccentric 
country  gentleman  who  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  "any  clergyman  should 
venture  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker 
without  a  manuscript" — a  gentleman 
who  must,  one  fancies,  have  been  a  not 
very  remote  kinsman  of  the  northern 
arcndeacon  who  wrote  to  a  rural  vicar  to 
reprove  him  for  '*  approaching  his  arch- 
deacon on  a  postcard. 

No  doubt  we  must  all  allow  that,  other 
things  being  eaual,  the  spoken  sermon 
sounds  fresher  than  the  written.  "  Which 
do  you  prefer?  "asked  a  clergyman  once 
of  a  famous  statesman.  "  1  prefer,"  said 
the  statesman,  "a  written  sermon  deliv- 
ered as  if  it  were  unwritten."  This  is  an 
ideal  seldom  attained ;  it  was  attained,  in 
a  way  perhaps,  by  Belle w ;  in  another  way 
by  Qialmers;  and,  according  to  some 
authorities,  by  MelvilL 

Of  course  sermons  are  not  nowadays  so 
long  as  they  used  to  be*  If  you  want  one 
an  hour  lone^,  your  only  hope  is  to  attend 
a  Bampton  Lecture,  or  to  chance  on  Can- 
on Liadon  at  his  longest  In  the  latter 
case  you  will  not,  however,  be  fatigued, 
but  will  merely  fancy  that  your  watch  has 
played  you  a  trick  when  you  consult  it  at 
the  end  of  the  discourse. 

In  fact,  in  some  quarters  we  have  in 
these  latter  days  gone  to  the  opposite  ex- 
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treme.    The  age  prides  itself  on  its  con- 
ciseness.   Our  correspondence  is  largely 
conducted  in  telegrams  of  twelve  words  ; 
our  news  is  absor^d  through  summaries, 
or  eveiT  bills  of  contents.    The  man  of 
business  has  no  leisure  to  sit  down  to 
lunch ;  how  should  he  swallow  theology  by 
the  hour?    •*  Do  you  think,"  asked  one  of 
the  newest  patterns  in  curates  of  his  some- 
what  older  vicar,  "do  you  think,  if    I 
preached  for  ten  minutes  in  the  morning, 
1  should  be  too  —  long  ?  "    "  Decidedly," 
answered  the  vicar,  who  possessed  the 
priceless  quality  called  presence  of  mind, 
"decidedly.    In  a  church  like  ours  it  is 
Quite  sufficient  for  the  preacher  to  mount 
the  pulpitf  and  having  uttered  a  fervent 
*  Dearly  beloved,'  to  descend  again.   Brev- 
ity is  the  soul  of  wit  and  the  essence  of 
preaching."    It  was  fair  satire  as  times 
go.     I  have  in  my  possession,  as  one  of 
the  latest  products  of  this  lightning  age,  a 
volume  of  sermons  actually  preached  in  a 
church  at  a  fashionable   watering-place. 
Few  of  these  could  have  taken  more  than 
Eve  minutes  to  deliver.    I  will  not  name 
the  church.    Why  should  I  aggravate  the 
congestion  from  which  it  already  suffers  ? 
It  ]s  not,  however,  every  congregation 
which,   even  in  these  enlightened  days, 
possesses  such  a  treasure.    In  an  average 
church  the  sermon  still  touches,  or  almost 
touches,    the    twentieth    minute.     What 
would  good  Bishop  Latimer  have  said  to 
this  dwindling  of  the  candle  he  lighted  ? 
—  he,  "  who,  preaching  by  the  measured 
hour,  was  oft-times  entreated  to  reverse 
the  hour-glass,"  and  to  give  his  enrap- 
tured auditors  another  sixty  minutes. 

And  as  the  length  of  the  discourse  has 
been  changed,  so  has  been  the  style.    It 
is  true,  there  is  not  now  quite  so  much 
learning  or  even  exactness  as  formerly. 
I  should  never  have  heard  from  my  old 
rector  what  I  heard  a  preacher  say  not 
long  ago,  "  God  is  self-sufficient,"  meaning, 
I  presume,  "self-sufficing."    Nor  should 
I  have   heard,  as   I    did  from  another 
preacher,  the  conduct  of  God  toward  Abra- 
nam  described  as  "fulsome,"    meaning 
possibly  full  of  love  and  graciousness  — 
who  shall  say  ?    But  at  least  we  have  ani- 
mation  and   sprightliness.    It   is  surely 
worth  while  to  have  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  if  only  to 
have  heard,  as  has  been  heard  in  a  uni- 
versity pulpit,  a  bishop  talk  of  the  Al- 
mighty's raison  d^itrg  and  his  freedom 
from  arrtire  pensie.    And  I  have  myself 
lived  to  hear  St.  Peter  denounced  in  the 
pulpit  by  a  doctor  of  divinity  as  being 
fond  of  low  society,  because,  on  a  memo- 
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rable  occasion,  he  voluntarily  sat  with  the 
servants. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  some  who  main- 
tain that  the  day  of  sermons  is  already 
over  —  that  they  are  even  now  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  survival  (not  the  fittest^ 
of  a  time  when  they  formed  the  natural 
and  almost  exclusive  means  of  conveying 
religious  instruction.  Now,  however  (so 
it  is  said),  the  universal  spread  of  educa- 
tion and  the  multiplication  of  popular  re- 
ligious t>ooks  enable  every  one  who  desires 
it  to  get  a  better  sermon  at  home  than  in 
his  parish  church.  Thus  their  function  is 
superseded  and  their  necessity  is  at  an 
end.  It  may  be  so.  The  world  does 
move,  and  the  once  crawling  decades  now 
career  like  race-horses.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment I  do  not  see  that  we  have  reached  a 
stage  when  the  human  voice  and  the  hu- 
man personality  have  ceased  to  count  as 
factors  in  influencing  society.  The  best 
book  is,  after  all;  but  the  dead  deposit  of 
the  brain  —  a  wondrous  tissue,  woven  on 
the  loom  of  molecules,  but  no  longer  in 
vital  union  with  its  creator.  It  can  never 
compete  in  force  and  influence  with  the 
living  impact  of  an  earnest  soul.  And  so 
sermons,  changing  doubtless  in  their  char- 
acter to  suit  the  mood  of  changing  times, 
may  well  have  a  long  and  useful  future 
before  them.  In  this  paper  I  have  re- 
garded them  only  in  some  of  their  lighter 
aspects.  In  their  graver  they  are  like  the 
waves  that  break  on  the  shore  and  scatter 
their  spray  in  evidence  of  the  ocean  depths 
behind  them.  For  all  earnest  words  that 
drop  from  human  lips  bear  witness  to  the 
eternal  longings  that  possess  the  heart  of 
man.  A.  Eubulb  Evans. 


From  Chamber^  JotinuL 
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THE   LIGHTSHIPMAN 
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CHAPTER  L. 
BOOTS    AGAIN. 

Next  morning,  Josephine  found  a  cab 
awaiting  her.  Cable  had  paid  her  bill  and 
sent  the  conveyance  for  her.    He   had 

fiven  instructions  to  the  driver  to  convey 
er  aJong  the  Okehampton  and  Launces- 
ton  road  beyond  the  town  to  a  point  where, 
at  the  head  of  the  first  hill,  stood  a  frag- 
ment of  an  old  stone  cross.  She  had  fan- 
cied that  he  would  have  come  with  his  van 
of  calves  into  the  cathedral  yard,  drawn 
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up  before  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  and  had 
her  box  laden  on  the  van  there ;  but  Rich- 
ard Cable  had  too  much  delicacy  under 
his  roughness  of  manner  to  subject  her  to 
such  a  humiliation ;  she  was  t6  leave  the 
Clarendon  as  she  had  come  to  it,  in  a 
hired  convevance,  and  as  a  lady;  only 
when  beyond  the  town  would  he  receive 
her  box  and  her  on  his  van. 

She  reached  the  cross  before  him,  and 
dismounted.  When  she  opened  her  purse, 
the  driver  objected  —  he  had  already  re- 
ceived his  fare ;  the  man  who  had  ordered 
him  had  paid.  Josephine  had  her  box 
placed  bv  the  side  oi  the  road.  A  little 
inn  stood  near  the  cross,  and  the  landlady 
good-naturedly  asked  her  to  step  in,  if 
she  were  waiting  for  the  coach.  *'  No 
charge,  miss ;  you  needn't  take  anything." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Josephine  modestly ; 
**you  are  very  kind ;  but  I  am  not  going 
by  the  coach.  A  gentleman  —  I  mean  a 
man  who  drives  a  van  of  calves,  is  going 
to  pick  me  up." 

"  Oh,  you  mean  Dicky  Cable.  He  often 
goes  by  our  way," 

'*  Yes;  I  am  going  on  with  Mr.  Cable." 
As  she  spoke,  she  saw  the  cob,  and  Cable 
limping  at  its  side,  ascending  the  red  road 
cut  between  banks  of  red  sandstone  hung 
with  ferns  and  overarched  with  rich  limes. 

**  He  looks  very  greatly  changed,"  said 
Josephine  to  herself  —  **  oldened,  hard- 
ened, and  somewhat  lame." 

Presently  he  came  ud.  Rain  had  fallen 
in  the  night,  and  the  red  mud  was  splashed 
about  his  boots  and  the  wheels  of  the  van. 
The  calves  within  put  their  noses  between 
the  bars  and  lowed ;  they  were  frightened 
by  the  motion  of  the  vehicle ;  but  they 
were  not  hung^ry,  for  they  had  been  fed  by 
Cable  before  starting.    He  scarcely  said 

food-morning  to  Josephine ;  it  was  mum- 
led,  but  he  touched  his  hat  to  her.  Then 
he  shouldered  her  travellinc^box  and  put 
it  on  the  top  of  the  van.  This  van  con- 
sisted of  a  sort  of  pen  or  cage  on  wheels ; 
the  sides  and  top  were  constructed  like  a 
cage,  with  bars  of  wood,  and  between  the 
bars  the  air  got  to  the  calves,  and  the 
calves  were  visible.  There  was  a  seat  in, 
front,  and  the  door  into  the  pen  was  behind 
—  it  let  down  so  as  to  form  an  inclined 
plane,  up  and  down  which  the  calves  could 
walk,  when  driven  into  or  out  of  the  cage. 
How  was  Josephine  to  be  accommo- 
dated in  such  a  contrivance?  Was  she 
to  so  into  the  cage  among  the  calves,  or 
to  be  slung  under  the  conveyance  between 
the  wheels,  or  to  be  perched  on  the  top,  as 
in  an  omnibus  ?  Richard  pointed  with  his 
whip  to  the  driver's  seat. 
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*'  Am  I  to  sit  there  ?  *'  she  asked  He 
nodded. 

"  Then  where  do  you  sit  ?  " 

He  got  upon  the  shaft,  as  a  carter 
perches  himself. 

**  I  do  not  like  to  take  your  place,"  said 
Josephine.  "  You  will  be  very  uncomfort- 
able there." 

"It  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  made 
me  uncomfortable.  Sit  where  I  have  put 
you.  I  must  be  off  every  few  minutes 
when  we  come  to  a  hill ;  then  I  walk." 

That  was  —  he  limped.  His  thigh  was 
well,  but  he  never  could  walk  with  it  as 
formerly.  It  gave  him  no  pain,  and  his 
movements  were  not  ungainly,  but  there 
was  a  decided  limp  as  he  walked. 

He  was  not  in  a  mood  for  conversation. 
Josephine  could  touch  him  as  he  sat  at 
her  feet  on  the  shaft  with  his  back  to  her. 
He  did  not  once  look  round;  he  went 
about  his  work,  driving,  walking,  attending 
to  the  calves,  as  if  he  were  quite  alone. 
Nevertheless,  he  must  have  thought  of 
her,  for  when  he  came  to  a  piece  of  road 
newly  stoned,  he  went  leisurely,  and 
glanced  furtively  behind  —  not  at  her  face 
—  to  see  that  the  jolting  did  not  hurt  her; 
and  when  a  shower  came  on,  without  a 
word  he  threw  his  waterproof  coat  over 
her  knees.  Presently  they  came  to  a  long 
ascent  He  got  down  and  walked.  She 
also  descended,  and  walked  on  the  other 
side  from  him.  She  wondered  whether 
his  silence  would  continue  the  whole  way, 
whether  he  would  relax  his  sternness. 

The  journey  was  tedious ;  the  cob  trav- 
elled slowly,  and  the  stoppages  were  long, 
whilst  farmers  haggled  with  Richard  over 
the  price  of  the  calves.    The  sale  of  these 
latter  did  not,  however,  begin  till  the  road 
left  the  red  sandstone  and  approached 
Dartmoor.    The  yeomen  and  tarmers  in 
proximity  to  the  moor  were  a  thriving 
race ;   they  could  send  any  number  ol 
young  cattle  to  i:un  on  the  moor  at  a  nom- 
inal fee  to  the   moormen  —  that  is,  to 
certain  fellows  who  had  the  privilege  to 
guard  the  vast  waste  of  rock  and  down,  of 
mountain  and  valley,  under  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  Duke  of  Cornwall;  for  Dart* 
moor  forest  is  duchy  property  though  sit- 
uated in  Devon,  and  indeed  occupying  its 
heart.    To  the  present  day,  it  is  about  the 
borders  of  the  moor  that  the  old  yeoman 
is  still  to  be  found,  occupying  in  many 
cases  his  ancestral  farm,  the  buildings  ol 
which  date  back  three  or  four  husdred 
years.    They   consist  of  a  large  quad' 
rangle ;  one  side  is  occupied  by  the  dweO* 
ing-house,  that  looks  into  the  yard,  but  is 
divided  from  it  by  a  small  raised  gardea. 
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The  major  portion  of  the  yzrd  or  court  is 
a  pea  for  the  half-wild  cattle  driven  in 
from  the  moor ;  and  about  it  are  the  sta- 
bles and  cow-houses,  the  "  shippen,*'  and 
the  "  linneys  "  —  the  "  shippen  "for  sheep, 
and  the  *' linneys'* for  wagons  and  carts 
and  the  farmer's  gig. 

The  worst  seasons  do  not  affect  the 
yeomen  round  the  moor ;  they  must  thrive, 
when  they  have  free  run  for  any  number 
of  sheep  and  cattle  and  horses  over  the 
downs,  where  the  erass  is  always  sweet, 
the  water  pure,  and  where  disease  never 
makes  its  appearance.  All  they  have  to 
concern  themselves  about  is  a  supply  of 
winter  food  for  the  stock.  Elsewhere,  the 
depression  in  apiculture,  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws,  killed  oS  the  yeomen ;  only  on 
the  moor-fringes  do  they  thrive  to  this  day 
as  sturdv,  as  well-to-do,  and  as  indepen- 
dent, and,  it  must  be  added,  as  delighting 
in  law  as  of  old.  Dartmoor  lay  on  the 
south  and  east,  and  the  cold  clav  land  of 
north  Devon  on  the  west;  lana  also,  as 
already  said,  that  is  excellent  running  and 
rearing  ground  for  young  cattle.  Conse- 
quently, Richard  Cable,  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  frontiers  of  these  two  poor 
lands — one  peat  and  the  other  clay  — 
found  buyers,  but  not  buyers  who  were 
ready  to  part  with  their  money  without  a 
haggle  over  coppers. 

It  was  not  Richard  who  went  after  the 
farmers  with  his  goods,  as  a  chapman  goes 
about  among  farmhouses  with  his  wares ; 
but  the  yeomen  and  farmers  came  to  him. 
But  when  they  came,  they  made  poor  pre- 
tences that  they  had  chanced  on  him  when 
bound  elsewhere,  or  were  at  the  tavern  for 
some  other  purpose.  The  times  of  Rich- 
ard's arrival  were  pretty  well  known.  The 
van  travelled  slower  than  the  news,  as  the 
thunder  rolls  after  the  flash.  The  men 
who  came  after  calves  were  all  alike  in 
this  —  they  had  very  red  faces,  and  all 
filled  their  clothes  to  overflow.  They  had 
all  loud  and  cheery  voices,  and  a  breezy 
good-humor  not  unmixed  with  bluster, 
bred  of  the  consciousness  that  their  pock- 
ets were  well  lined,  and  that  they  were 
petty  lords  on  their  own  domains.  In  one 
thing,  they,  moreover,  were  all  deficient  — 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  time. 
Josephine  looked  on  with  wonder  at  the 
business  Richard  did  and  at  the  way  in 
which  it  was  done.  The  scenery  was 
lovely,  so  lovely  that  she  enjoyed  it  in 
spite  of  the  trouble  in  which  she  was. 
The  ranges  of  tors,  or  granite  peaks  of 
the  moor,  its  wildness  and  barrenness, 
contrasted  with  the  richness  of  the  coun- 
try at  its  feet ;  now  clothed  in  the  many- 
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tinted  garment  of  autumn,  gray  desolation 
towering  above  billowy  woods  of  gold  and 
amber,  of  copper  and  of  green,  —  what 
could  be  more  beautiful  ?  In  her  present 
weariness  of  expectation  and  disappoint- 
ment, she  longed  to  fly  to  the  recesses  of 
the  moor,  build  herself  a  cell  there  of 
lichened  e;ranite  stones,  and  there  spend 
the  rest  of  her  days  away  from  the  sight 
and  sounds  of  men. 

At  noon  on  the  first  day,  the  van  halted 
at  a  small  wayside  inn,  and  Richard  or- 
dered dinner.  *' There  is  but  ham  and 
eggs,"  he  said.  "  Your  ladyship  must  put 
up  with  that  to-day.  The  ale  is  bad,  but 
you  shall  have  tolerable  ginger  beer." 

The  night  was  spent  at  an  old  coaching 
inn,  a  large  rambling  place  with  vast  sta- 
bles. There  she  was  treated  to  an  excel- 
lent supper  and  to  the  best  of  rooms ;  but 
Richard  did  not  sup  with  her,  or  indeed 
see  her  after  their  arrival  at  the  inn. 

Next  morning  he  paid  the  account,  and 
they  started  on  their  further  course.  Her 
boots  had  been  well  cleaned ;  not  so  those 
of  Cable,  which  still  bore  the  red  mud 
splashes  that  had  come  on  them  when  they 
were  in  the  sandstone  district 

It  was  now  clear  to  Josephine  that 
Richard  would  not  agree  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion ;  she  must  abandon  the  hopes  she  had 
entertained  that  he  would  unbend  and 
yield.  She  also  had  made  up  her  mind  ; 
and  when  they  came  to  a  hill,  up  which 
both  walked,  she  went  to  him  on  his  side 
of  the  horse.  **  Mr.  Cable,"  she  said, 
"you  are  at  once  kind  and  cruel.  You 
provide  for  me  very  differently  than  for 
yourself,  and  make  provision  tnat  I  shall 
lack  no  comfort ;  but  you  do  not  give  me 
a  good  word,  and  not  a  look  good  or  bad." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "of  whom  have  I 
learned  to  be  cruel  ?  You  were  scornful 
and  offensive  because  I  did  not  in  a  few 
weeks  acquire  your  ways  ;  and  now  I  am 
better,  I  have  learnecl  something — that 
you  have  taught  me  —  to  be  unfeeling  and 
seek  my  own  self-interest." 

"  No ;  I  was  never  either  one  or  the 
other." 

He  laughed  contemptuously.  "  Not  un- 
feeling !  '^ 

"  No,  Richard,  —  I  mean  Mr.  Cable,  — 
I  was  thoughtless,  but  not  unfeeline.  I 
was  not  self-seeking,  or  I  would  not  nave 
married  you." 

"You  married  me  to  suit  a  whim,  and 
when  you  had  me,  the  whim  came  to  slap 
me  in  the  face  and  sneer  at  my  manners." 

She  drew  a  long  sigh ;  there  was  truth 
in  this,  and  she  did  not  contradict  it. 

"  But  we  will  not  cry  over  spilt  milk  and 
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strive  to  patch  up  brokea  eggs.  The  thing 
is  done  and  sealed  up,  and  stowed  away 
in  the  lockers  of  the  past.** 

"  Tell  me  this,  Richard  ;  are  you  so  set 
against  me  in  your  own  mind  that  you  will 
not  take  me  to  your  side  again?  Are  we 
never  to  come  nearer  each  other  than  as  I 
sit  on  the  box,  and  you  on  the  shaft,  with 
your  back  turned  to  me?  Is  your  face 
always  to  look  away  from  me  ?  " 

"  Forever  and  forever.  It  is  your  do- 
mg." 

*'  I  have  trespassed  against  you,  I  know ; 
but,  I  suppose,  to  all  who  trespass,  for- 
giveness IS  due  when  sought  with  tears." 

'*  No,"  he  said ;  ''your  trespass  was  too 
deep." 

*'  And  I  am  to  be  forever  separated  from 
you  ?  " 

"  Forever." 

"  Then  —  Mr.  Cable,  if  I  am  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  wife,  I  will  owe  you  noth- 
ing. I  have  money,  and  I  will  pay  for  my 
lod|^ng  and  food  at  the  inns.  I  will  not 
be  indebted  to  you  for  anvthing.  What 
had  you  determined  on  for  me  at  St. 
Kenan  ? " 

*'  I  also  have  money ;  I  will  not  let  you 
want  You  shall  have  all  you  need  to  live 
like  a  lady ;  you  shall  have  a  house  and  a 
servant ;  and  you  shall  have  half  of  all  the 
money  I  earn,  and  I  earn  now  a  great 
deal.'*^ 

**  I  will  not  touch  it  —  no,  not  a  penny 
of  it." 

"You  are  proud," he  said,  scowling  — 
"  proud  and  wilful ;  headstrong  always." 

**  And  you  are  proud,  Mr.  Cable.  There 
is  the  fortune  of  Cousin  Gabriel  Gotham 

—  your  father,  lying  untouched ;  the  rents 
and  dividends  are  accumulating.  You  will 
not  have  them,  and  I  will  not.  Yes,  you 
are  proud,  and  I  am  proud  also.  I  have 
some  spirit  left  in  me,  though  much  is 
gone.  I  will  live  at  St.  Kerian,  as  that  is 
your  wish ;  but  I  will  not  share  your  money 

—  I  will  not  touch  any  of  it  I  will  worlc 
for  my  own  bread,  and  not  eat  that  of 
charity.  I  have  a  little  money.  Good  Miss 
Otterboume  forced  a  five-pound  note  on 
me,  and  I  have  saved  my  wages.  I  will 
buy  myself  a  sewing-machine,  and  live  at 
St.  Kerian  by  my  own  hands  and  feet  I 
suppose  there  is  a  sufficient  vanity  among 
the  girls  there  to  make  them  desire  to 
dress  beyond  their  station ;  and  that  the 
government  schools  have  done  their  work 
eCFectually  in  giving  them  a  distaste  for 
doine  their  own  needlework.  So  there 
will  Be  an  opportunity  for  me  to  pick  up 
a  livelihood,  and  to  be  indebted  to  none  — 
to  you  least  of  alL" 
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"Proud,"  he  muttered — "proud  and 
wavward,  as  of  old.  I  feed  my  calves. 
Why  should  not  I  feed  you  ?" 

"Because  I  am  not  a  calf." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  some  way. 
Josephine's  blood  was  roused.  After 
reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  before  mount: 
ing,  she  said  in  a  less  excited  and  reso- 
lute tone :  "  Do  not  call  me  wron^-headed. 
I  have  my  self-respect  to  sustain,  and  I 
cannot  live  on  your  charity  if  I  may  not 
bear  your  name." 

Again  they  drove  on  some  little  way  ^ 
now  over  a  aown  that  commanded  a  glo- 
rious view  of  rolling  land  stretching  far 
away  to  the  west  and  north-west,  and  of 
rugged  granite  peaks,  their  sides  strewn 
with  overturned  rocks,  divided  from  each 
other  by  clefts,  out  of  which  rushed  brawl- 
ing torrents,  co£Eee-colored  with  the  dye 
of  the  peat  bogs  out  of  which  they 
sprung. 

When  they  came  to  another  rise,  Jose- 
phine dismounted  again  and  walked  up  the 
hill  beside  her  husband.  The  hill  was 
steep,  and  she  walked  bent  forward,  look- 
ing at  the  ground.  "  Mr.  Cable,"  she  said, 
"  at  the  inn  where  we  spent  the  night,  my 
boots  were  cleaned,  but  not  yours." 

"  No,"  he  answered,  with  a  short  laugh. 
"  I  was  not  there  as  a  grand  gentleman 
traveller,  but  as  a  plain,  trading  wayfarer. 
They  don't  black  the  boots  of  such  as 
me.»^ 

"  They  are  plastered  with  mud  of  many 
colors." 

"  Does  it  ofiFend  vou  that  your  driver 
has  dirty  boots,  my  lady  ?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Cable ;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  pleasanter  for  yourself,  if  your  boots 
were  cleaned." 

"  My  boots  I  I  remember  what  offence 
they  gave  you  once.  They  would  not  ukc 
a  polish.  They  were  so  steeped  in  oil 
that  they  might  not  come  into  your  lady- 
ship's lx>udoir.  Are  you  sneenng  at  my 
boots  again  ?  " 

"  No,  Richard ;  I  never  sneer  now.** 
She  put  her  delicate  hand  over  her  brow, 
and  wiped  it,  and  then  got  up  into  her 
place  again. 

Presently  they  came  to  a  spring  that 
gushed  into  a  granite  trough  —  a  spnog 
of  such  crystalline  brightness,  that  look- 
ing down  through  the  water  was  like  look- 
ing through  a  magnifying  glass.  Th«re 
was  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough, 
and  one  could  distinguish  the  four  bdei 
in  it 

"  This  water  is  very  good  and  frcsb : 
shall  I  give  you  some  ?^  asked  Richard 
Cable. 
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"No,"  answered  Josephine.  »*I  will 
take  nothing  from  you,  not  even  a  cup  of 
cold  water.  I  will  help  myself.  I  will 
take  nothing  till  it  is  offered  in  love.'* 

He  looked  hastily  at  her,  and  saw  that 
her  eves  were  full  of  tears.  He  trembled, 
and  lashed  his  horse  savagely,  and  ut- 
tered something  much  like  an  oath.  He 
was  angry  with  the  cob — it  was  going  to 
sleep  over  its  journey ;  and  a  horse  that 
goes  to  sleep  whilst  walking  is  liable  to 
fall  and  cut  its  knees.  Richard  Cable  de- 
tected, or  fancied  he  detected,  somnolency 
in  the  horse,  and  he  worried  it  with  whip 
and  jerk  of  rein  till  he  bad  roused  it  to 
full  activity  and  a  trot,  whereat  all  the 
calves  began  to  low  and  plead  not  to  be 
so  severely  shaken;  but  Cable  had  no 
compassion  on  the  calves;  he  lashed  into 
the  horse,  and  made  it  run  along  as  it  bad 
not  run  that  day  or  last. 

"  It  is  all  pride  and  wilfulness,"  he  said 
to  himself. 

Fron  sitting  on  the  shaft  with  bis  legs 
hanging  down,  they  were  much  splashed 
with  mud  by  the  horse,  as  it  went  through 
every  wet  and  dirty  place  in  the  road ;  this 
was  especially  the  case  when  it  was  trot- 
ting; and  Richard,  looking  down  at  his 
boots,  saw  tbem  caked  with  mud,  layer  on 
layer,  or  clot  on  clot ;  below  was  the  red, 
then  the  white  mud  of  the  pounded  granite, 
then  the  brown  of  loamy  land,  then  black 
from  peat-water,  where  the  road  traversed 
the  down. 

"  They  are  a  bit  unsightly,"  he  said  to 
himself.  '*  And  when  I  come  to  Stickle- 
path,  where  I  put  up  for  the  night,  TU 
mind  and  have  them  dried  over  the  fire  in 
the  kitchen ;  and  I'll  clean  them  myself  in 
the  morning.  She's  right  —  one  ought  to 
keep  one's  self  respectable." 

When  they  reached  the  place  called 
Sticklepath,  a  hamlet  with  an  inn,  and  a 
chapel  whitewashed  and  thatched  with 
straw,  and  looking  like  a  cottage,  he  or- 
dered supper,  and  then  went  after  his  cob, 
to  rub  it  down  with  straw.  He  was  care- 
ful of  his  beast,  and  always  attended  to 
bis  comforts  and  necessities  himself. 
Then  he  got  milk  for  the  calves ;  but  when 
he  came  out  into  the  yard,  he  found  Jose- 
phine there  with  a  pan  of  skimmed  milk, 
dipping  in  her  hand  and  holding  it  to  the 
hungry  creatures,  which  opened  their  pink 
wet  raouths  and  nnimbled  her  hand  till 
they  had  sucked  off  it  all  the  milk. 

^  How  proud  she  is ! "  muttered  Cable. 

''She  does   this  out  of  wickedness  —  to 

pay  me  for  having  given  her  a  lift  in  my 

van.     She  will  owe  me  nothing." 

Before  he  went  to  bed,  he  took  his  boots 


to  the  kitchen  and  asked  that  they  might 
be  put  where  they  would  dry  before  morn- 
ing, when  he  would  brush  them  over  him- 
seu.  He  slept  soundly  that  night;  and 
on  waking,  dressed  himself,  brushed  the 
mud  off  the  bottoms  of  his  trousers,  and 
then  descended  in  his  stocking  soles  in 
quest  of  his  boots.  As  he  came  down 
the  back  stairs,  he  could  look  into  and 
across  the  kitchen,  and  he  saw  behind  it, 
in  the  back  shed  that  served  the  purpose 
of  boot*hole  and  back  kitchen,  the  figure 
of  Josephine.  She  stood  near  the  door, 
with  the  fresh  morning  light  streaming  in 
on  her,  and  white  pigeons  flying  about 
outside  and  perching  near  the  door,  ex- 
pecting the  morning  largess  of  crumbs. 
She  had  her  sleeves  turned  back,  exposing 
her  beautiful  arms,  and  —  she  was  black- 
ening his  boots. 


From  St.  JameiPi  Gazette. 
JENNY  LIND. 

Mbcb.  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt  was 
in  fact  as  much  esteemed  for  her  private 
virtues  as  she  was  admired  for  her  talent ; 
while  her  personal  amiability  was  such 
that  for  that  alone  she  mieht  well  be  re- 
eretted  by  all  who  knew  her.  Bom  as 
long  aeo  as  1821  (on  the  6th  of  October) 
she  did  not  achieve  European  reputation 
until  some  years  after  the  age  when  the 
genius  of  really  g^eat  singers  usually  as- 
serts itself.  She  is  said  to  have  oeen 
of  feeble  health  in  her  childhood,  and 
her  parents  —  the  father  a  teacher  of  Ian* 

fuagres,  the  mother  a  schoolmistress  — 
ad  some  trouble  in  rearing  her.  The 
child's  musical  education,  however,  was  at« 
tended  by  no  difficulty.  She  began  to  sing 
almost  as  soon  as  to  speak ;  and  at  the  age 
of  three  she  was  able  to  repeat  more  or  less 
perfectly  every  melody  she  had  once  heard. 
She  was  frequently  so  ill  as  to  be  unable 
to  apply  herself  to  study ;  and  during  these 
periods  of  enforced  inactivity  she  found 
relief  in  singing.  One  day  wnen  she  was 
in  her  tenth  year  a  well-known  Swedish 
actress  named  Lundberg  heard  little  Jenny 
at  her  songs,  and,  delighted  with  the  pure 
quality  of  her  voice  and  the  charm  of  her 
expression,  urged  her  parents  to  brine 
her  up  as  a  vocalist.  The  actress  had,  of 
course,  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  operatic 
singing ;  but  the  father  and  mother  were 
opposed  on  principle  to  everything  con- 
nected with  the  stage  —  excepting,  it  must 
be  supposed,  Frau  Lundberg  herself,  who 
at  last  prevailed  upon  the  parents  to  lay 
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aside  their  personal  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject and  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  child 
herself.  Without  any  predilection  for  the 
stage  (which  she  was  to  quit  at  the  very 
height  of  her  success  as  an  opera-singer), 
Jenny  longed  to  be  taught  in  a  systematic 
manner  the  art  of  sinking ;  and  the  actress 
who  took  so  much  interest  in  her  went 
with  her  to  a  singing-master  named  Croe- 
lius,  at  that  time  the  leading  professor 
in  Stockholm.  By  Croelius  the  child  was 
introduced  to  Count  Piicke,  director  of 
the  Court  Theatre,  in  connection  with 
which  a  state  singing-school  was  main- 
tained. The  count,  however,  was  "rude 
in  speech,"  and,  struck  by  the  candidate's 
sicklv  appearance,  declared  that,  whether 
she  nad  a  voice  or  not,  she  was  wanting 
in  some  of  the  first  requisites  for  the 
boards.  Croelius,  however,  would  take 
no  refusal.  He  insisted  on  the  count 
hearing  his  little  firoU^ismg ;  and  to  hear 
was  to  be  conquered.  The  count  was 
touched  by  the  sympathetic  quality  of  her 
voice,  and  at  once  authorized  the  child's 
admission  into  the  singing-school  of  the 
Royal  Opera  House.  Here  her  studies 
were  directed  by  Professor  Berg,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  estaolishment,  and  by  the  com- 
poser Lindblad. 

In  addition  to  her  vocal  exercises,  Jenny 
had  to  practice  elocution;  and  she  soon 
showed  that  without  caring  much  for  the 
stage  she  had  good  dramatic  instincts. 
Attached  to  the  singing  academy  was  a 
theatre  where  the  students  acted  little 
pieces;  and  here  the  future  prima  donna 
distinguished  herself  in  several  leading 
parts.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  however,  she 
began  to  lose  her  voice — or,  rather,  her 
voice  lost  brilliancy  and  tone.  A  long 
period  of  rest  was  prescribed,  and  for  four 
years  the  unhappy  child  was  obliged  to 
give  up  her  favonte  art  and  confine  her- 
self exclusively  to  pianoforte-playing  and 
the  study  of  harmony.  Her  voice,  how- 
ever, was  to  return  in  all  its  fulness  and 
all  its  beauty.  She  had  reached  her  sev- 
enteenth year  when  a  concert  was  given 
at  the  Opera  House,  in  which  one  of  the 

Principal  pieces  was  the  fourth  act  of 
leyerbeer's  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  at  that 
time  a  novelty.  There  was  some  difficulty 
in  finding  a  suitable  singer  for  the  part  of 
Alice ;  and  it  occurred  to  Professor  Berg 
that  Jenny  Lind,  with  her  reviving  pow- 
ers, might  be  able  to  undertake  it.  The 
fourth  act  of  "  Robert  le  Diable  "  (in  the 
original,  though  not  in  the  mutilated  ver- 
sion presented  in  England)  includes  Al- 
ice's ^eat  air,  "  Quand  je  quittais  la  Nor* 
mandie ;  "  and  the  young  vocalist  sang  it 


so  perfectly  and  with  such  channiDg  ei- 
pression  that  she  was  applauded  with 
enthusiasm.  So  delighted  was  Professor 
Berg  with  his  pupil's  success  that  he  as- 
signed to  her  on  the  following  day  the 
part  of  Agatha  in  **  Der  Freischutz.'  "  I 
saw  her  at  the  evening  representation," 
writes  Frederika  Bremer.  *'  She  was  tbea 
in  the  spring  of  life — fresh,  bright,  and 
serene  as  a  mornine  in  May ;  perfect  in 
form ;  her  hands  and  her  arms  peculiarly 
graceful,  and  lovely  in  her  whole  appear- 
ance. She  seemed  to  move,  speak,  and 
sing  without  effort  or  art  All  was  nature 
and  harmony." 

Jenny  Lind's  next  great  success  was 
obtained  in  the  part  of  Alice  in  **  Robert 
le  Diable,"  which  this  time  she  sang  and 
acted  in  its  entirety;  and  it  was  as  Alice 
that  she  was  destined  to  make  her  great- 
est impression  wherever  she  appeared. 

Jenny  Lind  had  already  determined  not 
to  remain  forever  at  Stockholm.  I  n  those 
days  the  centre  of  musical  civilization,  if 
not  of  civilization  generally,  was  Paris. 
Here  were  maintained  with  the  greatest 
perfection  a  theatre  for  grand  opera,  a 
theatre  for  Italian  opera,  and  a  theatre  for 
comic  opera,  or  opiraeomioue — for  the 
two  apparent  equivalents  ao  not  mean 
precisely  the  same  thing.  Nor  was  sym- 
phonic music  neglected;  for  since  1826 
Paris  had  possessed  her  Conservatoire 
concerts,  celebrated  for  their  admirable 
orchestra  (in  which  the  solo  instruments 
are  taken  by  the  leading  professors  at 
the  Conservatoire),  its  well-arranged  pro- 

frammes,  and  its  exclusive  audiences. 
*aris,  moreover,  was  at  that  time  the  home 
of  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Hal^vy. 
and  often  Donizetti,  who,  when  Jenny 
Lind  visited  Paris,  had  just  been  com- 
missioned to  write  a  work  for  the  Grand 
Opera,  which  was  duly  brought  out  un- 
der the  name  —  soon  to  become  known 
throughout  Europe  —  of  "La  Favorita." 
Accordingly  it  was  to  Paris  that  the  highly 
successful  singer  of  the  Swedish  Opera 
House  hastened  at  the  first  opportunity  to 
make  her  way.  She  placed  herself  under 
Manuel  Garcia,  as  good  a  singing-master 
as  ever  lived ;  but  who,  after  the  manner 
of  so  many  other  singing-roasters,  seems 
to  have  begun  by  telling  his  pupil  that  all 
previous  instruction  had  been  in  the  wn>Dg 
direction,  and  that  the  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  unlearn  all  that  had  previously  been 
taught  He  further  advised  Jenny  Liod 
not  to  sing  a  note  for  three  months.  This 
counsel  having  been  adopted,  he  next  |>ot 
her  through  a  course  of  exercises*  and 
exercises  only.    Then  she  was  somebow 
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introduced  to  Meyerbeer,  who  at  once 
perceived  her  remarkable  qualities,  and  — 
as  much  struck  by  her  general  musical 
capabilities  as  by  the  beauty  of  her  voice 
— insisted  on  arranging  for  her  an  in- 
terview with  M.  I^n  Pillet,  at  that 
time  director  of  the  Grand  Opera.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  Swedish  vocalist 
should  sing  three  scenes  with  full  orches- 
tra—  Alice's  great  scene  in  "Robert 
le  Diable,"  Normals  opening  scene,  and 
Agatha's  great  dramatic  scene  in  *'  Der 
Freischiitz."  This  so-called  trial  per- 
formance was,  however,  but  an  empt^ 
farce.  Mme.  Stolz,  the  heroine  of  Doni- 
zetti's "La  Favorita,"  would  tolerate  no 
rivals  in  the  domain  over  which  she  for 
the  time  ruled,  and  without  this  lady's 
permission  M.  lAon.  Pillet  was  afraid  to 
make  a  step.  Jennv  Lind  returned  then 
to  Stockholm,  and  tTom  Stockholm  made 
an  excursion  to  Copenhagen,  where  she 
appeared  in  her  favorite  character  of 
Alice.  As  Frederika  Bremer  had  chroni- 
cled Jenny  Lind's  d^^t  at  Stockholm,  so 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  recorded  her 
first  appearance  at  Copenhagen.  "  It  was 
a  new  revelation  in  the  realms  of  art,"  he 
writes  in  his  "  Story  of  My  Life." 

In  1843  Meyerbeer,  in  answer  to  Jenny 
Lind's  request  for  an  engagement,  secured 
for  her  the  appointment  of  second  soprano 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House.  She  made 
a  triumphal  departure  from  her  native 
city;  the  streets  being  lined  by  thou- 
sands of  persons,  who,  since  she  was  de- 
termined to  go,  wished  to  offer  her  their 
last  farewell.  In  a  few  weeks  she  appeared 
at  Berlin  in  the  character  of  Adalgisa. 
The  part  of  Adalgisa,  though  in  the  ouets 
with  Norma  it  cpntains  much  beautiful 
musict  is  quite  secondary  to  that  of  the 
heroine ;  and  Jenny  Lind  did  not  find  in  it 
any  opportunity  of  awakening  enthusiasm. 
Alice,  however,  like  Meyerbeer,  the  author 
of  that  charming  creation,  was  once  more 
to  be  of  service  to  her ;  and  when,  as  five 
years  before  at  Stockholm,  an  Alice  was 
suddenly  wanted  for  the  fourth  act  of 
"Robert  le  L^iable,"  the  manager  in  his 
difficulty  sought  assistance  from  Jennv 
Lind.  The  music  of  Alice  was  so  well 
suited  to  Jenn^  Lind's  voice  and  style  that 
Meyerbeer  might  have  composed  it  ex- 
pressly for  her.  She  sang  in  perfection 
Alice's  beautiful  air,  and  acted  in  perfec- 
tion her  scene  with  the  diabolical  Bertram. 
Her  success  was  complete,  and  she  was 
now  on  the  hifhroad  towards  the  supreme 
position  which  she  was  soon  to  attain. 


Meyerbeer  entrusted  her  with  the  part  of 
Vielka,  in  his  "  Camp  of  Silesia,"  which 
was  about  to  be  produced  at  Dresden; 
that "  Camp  of  Silesia  "  which  was  after- 
wards to  be  produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique  of  Paris,  under  the  title  of 
"L'Etoile  du  Nord."  Jenn^  Lind  was 
now  the  most  famous  singer  in  Germany, 
and  she  was  soon  to  become  the  most 
famous  in  Europe.  She,  of  course,  re- 
ceived ofiEers  from  England ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  our  land,  two  rival 
managers  competed  eagerly  for  her  ser- 
vices. She  signed  first  with  Mr.  Alfred 
Bunn,  and  afterwards  (after  ofiFerinjg  ;f  2,000 
by  way  of  compensation  to  the  first  man- 
ager) with  Mr.  Benjamin  Lumley.  This 
led  to  the  usual  lawsuit;  and  in  the  end 
Mr.  Bunn  gained  ;f2,5oo  in  the  form  of 
damages,  while  Mr.  Lumley  may  well 
have  consoled  himself  with  the  thought 
that  he  had  not  paid  too  dearly  for  a  mag- 
nificent advertisement 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1847,  Jenny  Lind 
appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Her  Maj- 
esty's Theatre ;  and  here,  as  everywhere 
else  where  she  had  sung,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  audience  knew  no  bounds.  She 
went  through  the  list  of  her  favorite  parts 
and  appeared  as  the  heroine  in  "  I  Masna- 
dieri,"  composed  expressly  for  her  by 
Verdi,  who  was  not  at  that  time  the  great 
composer  he  afterwards  became.  Jenny 
Lind  sang  for  two  seasons  at  Her  Maj- 
esty's Theatre  and  then  left  the  staee. 
She  accepted  an  engagement,  however,  for 
America  as  a  concert  singer,  and  received 
from  the  notorious  Mr.  Barnum  terms 
which  were  considered  at  the  time  exor- 
bitant, though  they  did  not  approach  those 
which  Mme.  Patti  was  afterwards  to  ob- 
tain from  Mr.  Mapleson.  Of  the  larce 
sums  which  Jenny  Lind  earned  in  the 
United  States  a  considerable  proportion 
was  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  It 
was  during  her  American  tour  that  she 
made  the  ac(;[uaintance  of  Mr.  Otto  Gold- 
Schmidt,  a  pianist  and  composer  of  con- 
siderable merit,  whom  she  married  soon 
afterwards.  Returning  to  England,  Mme. 
Lind  Goldschmidt  sang  from  time  to  time 
at  concerts,  and  she  particularly  distin- 
guished herself  when,  on  one  occasion, 
she  undertook  the  soprano  part  in  "  Eli- 
iah."  At  the  time  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  was  established  she  volunteered 
her  services  as  singing  professor ;  and  of 
late  years  the  artistic  activity  of  this  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  and  exceptionally  gener- 
ous lady  was  confined  to  teaching. 
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Although  for  cool  repudiation  of  pa- 
rental obligations  the  cuckoo  stands 
alone,  yet  to  live  by  other's  labor  is  a  rule 
with  many  birds  through  life.  The  habit 
is  especially  well  marked  among  the  gulls. 
Often  the  poor  guillemot  rises  to  the  sur- 
face with  his  hard-won  prize  only  to  find  it 
wrested  from  him  by  one  of  those  strong- 
beaked  bullies  whicn  had  been  content  to 
play  the  scavenger  till  the  euillemot*s 
diving  told  of  a  shoal  of  fish.  For  piracy 
pure  and  simple  few  birds  can  touch  the 
white-headed  eaele  of  the  Adantic  sea- 
board. If  ever  there  seemed  a  bird  espe- 
cially well  able  to  get  an  honest  living  it 
is  he ;  none  the  less  summer  after  summer 
he  rears  his  hungry  brood  on  fish,  entirely 
the  fruit  of  his  illicit  trade.  High  up 
upon  his  beetling  rock,  motionless  save 
for  the  twinkle  of  his  clear,  keen  eye,  he 
watches  every  movement  of  a  pair  of  os- 
preys  which  are  quartering  the  tidal  stream 
below  as  pointers  quarter  a  moor.  See  ! 
an  osprey  stoops  at  a  passing  shoal,  break- 
ing the  water  for  one  instant  into  splash 
and  spray,  and  the  next  rising  into  the 
air,  the  fish  glistening  silvery  white  in 
its  talons.  Then,  with  a  warning  scream, 
down  comes  the  eagle  like  a  falling  star. 
The  poor  osprey  Kels  the  game  is  up, 
and,  fearful  of  nis  own  safety,  lets  his 
dinner  go.  Fast  as  falls  the  glittering 
fish  the  eagle  is  faster  still,  and,  deftly 
catching  it  ere  it  reaches  the  water,  bears 
it  away  to  his  eyrie  in  the  woods. 

The  congre^ration  in  winter  of  various 
species  of  birds — inter  se  —  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  observ- 
ers of  nature.  The  question  is  often 
asked,  *'  How  is  it  that  in  winter,  when 
food  is  scarce,  birds  flock  together,  while 
in  summer  when  it  is  plentiful  and  easy  to 
find  they  forage  in  twos  and  threes  ?  "  Let 
us  hazard  a  theory  which,  right  or  wrong, 
seems  to  us  at  least  much  nearer  the 
mark  than  others  which  have  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  put  forward. 

And,  first,  would  not  this  very  fact  of 
food  being  scarce  —  the  fact,  that  is,  of 
the  food  area  being  restricted  by  the 
ploughing  of  stubbles  and  clearing  of 
wastes  —  tend  on  the  whole  to  concentra- 
tion of  the  feeders,  who  will  thus  be 
brought  into  approximate  relationship? 
"Yes;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  go  any  further.*'  But  have  you 
never  noticed  how  when  a  pullet  in  the 
yard  has  found  a  worm  all  the  rest  will 
dance  attendance?  and  should  she  even 
be  seen  running,  wormless  indeed,  but 


with  one,  so  to  say,  «*  in  her  eye,"  about 
half  the  poultry-yard  will  take  on  after  ber 
with  outstretched  wings.  Jealousy,  cov- 
etousness,  and  suspicion,  sdas  I  are  com- 
mon to  birds  and  men.  News  of  a  find, 
as  in  the  gold*diggings,  travels  apace,  and 
it  is  hara  for  one  bird  to  slip  away  on 
business  without  a  considerable  following 
of  watchful  and  jealous  rivals.  And  so  a 
second  element  comes  into  play,  tending 
to  keep  birds  together.  But  more  eyes 
means  greater  watchfulness,  and  nuroblers 
therefore  give  a  sense  of  confidence.    Be- 

fun  from  motives  of  expediency,  custom 
ecame  crystallized  into  habit,  and  so  the 
social  instinct  has  come  about  Food,  no 
doubt,  is  ihe  great  controller  of  the  move- 
ments of  biras;  we  can  trace  its  opera- 
tion most  direcUy  in  the  case  of  the  soli- 
tary sparrowhawK,  the  independent  wreo, 
and  the  gregarious  wood-pigeon.  Let  us, 
however,  leave  the  confused  regions  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  take  the  habit  as  we 
find  it. 

Sociability,  let  us  say,  is  in  the  nature 
of  these  birds.  *'  Why,  then,  do  not  they 
flock  in  summer?'*  Circumstances  are 
against  them,  or  very  possibly  they  would. 
Rooks  associate  all  the  year  round,  for 
custom,  partly  on  sentimental  and  partly 
on  practical  grounds,  allows  them  to  nest 
in  peace.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the 
carrion  crow.  The  strongly  marked  pro- 
pensity to  nest  in  society  wnich  this  bird 
constantly  exhibits  finds  little  favor  at  any 
hand ;  wild  must  be  the  district  and  steep 
the  cliffs  where  be  and  the  hoodie  may 
clan  together.  Starlings,  again,  birds  of 
the  strongest  social  instincts,  boon  com- 
panions, too,  of  the  peewits  and  the  rooks, 
separate  to  a  great  extent  in  spring,  so 
essential  is  it  to  find  some  deep,  dark  hole 
where  the  pale  blue  tgg  may  escape  the 
robber  boy.  None  the  less,  the  rose-col- 
ored starling  {Pastor  roseus)  of  Palestine 
and  south  Europe  nests  together  in  such 
immense  numbers  that  every  chink  and 
cranny  are  soon  inhabited,  and  the  remain- 
der are  compelled  to  lay  their  egss  on  the 
open  ground.  Perfect  freedom  from  mo- 
lestation in  the  case  of  such  a  very  strik- 
ing bird  cannot  be  looked  for,  and  the 
Pastors  show  their  sense  of  uneasiness  by 
seldom  returning  to  the  same  spot  to  nesL 
This  is,  however,  a  digression.  To  retoni 
to  our  subject. 

Advantage  doubtless,  like  necessity, 
makes  strange  bedfellows ;  but  often  the 
advantage  seems  to  be  strao^ly  one- 
sided, and  not  seldom  missing  autoeetber. 
Among  the  favorites  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  the  prairie  marmots,  or  prairie- 
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dos;s,  have  alwaj^  held  a  foremost  place ; 
here,  though,  from  long  confinemeat,  they 
have  lost  their  greatest  charm  —  that  naive 
mixture  of  shyness  and  curiosity  which 
makes  them  so  attractive  to  those  who  see 
them  in  their  home.  That  home  is  the 
broad,  flat  lands  about  the  Missouri  and 
other  American  rivers,  where  their  bur- 
rowed colonies  stud  all  the  plain.  Now 
the  burrowing  owl  of  these  same  prairies 
has  a  habit  ofsaving  himself  much  trouble 
by  taking  up  his  quarters  in  one  of  these 
holes ;  and  owl  and  marmot  rear  their 
young  side  by  side.  It  is  best  to  be  cheer- 
ful when  you  cannot  turn  vour  enemy  out, 
but  our  poor  friend  must  feel  it  a  depress- 
ing arrangement,  for,  while  he  is  a  strict 
vegetarian,  if  there  is  one  dish  the  bur- 
rowine  owl  loves  more  than  another  it  is 
baby  burrowing  marmot.  Sometimes,  to 
add  to  his  troubles,  the  rattlesnake  also 
takes  up  a  lodging  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
one  can  picture  the  wicked  leer  of  wily 
Crotalus  as  he  comes  gliding  in  to  make  a 
third  at  this  grim  game  of  ^'beggar-my- 
neighbor.**  So  much  for  these  crafty 
plunderers.  We  will  leave  them  to  their 
wicked  devices,  just  glancing  as  we  pass 
at  the  converse  of  the  picture,  nearer 
home. 

It  has  been  the  writer*s  wont  for  many 
^ears  to  pay  frequent  visits  of  inspection 
in  the  summer  time  to  the  fox-earths  in 
his  neighborhood;  and  he  has  observed 
more  than  once  the  tracks  of  rabbits  lead- 
ing right  into  the  vtry  same  burrow  where 
he  has  known  for  a  fact  a  litter  of  cubs  to 
be  established.  But  here,  alas,  it  must  be 
said  as  in  Reynard's  answer  long  ago :  — 

vestigia  .  .  . 
Omnia  te  adversnm  spectantia,  nulla  retror- 
sum. 

If  one  watches  the  pools  as  the  tide 
goes  down,  one  may  often  see  the  shell 
which  holds  a  hermit  crab  decorated  with 
a  sea-anemone.  The  anemone,  one  might 
suppose,  had  taken  up  its  position  there 
of  its  own  accord  when  the  shell  was  at 
rest.  Mr.  Gosse,  however,  assures  us  that 
it  is  not  so.  He  says  that  in  every  in- 
stance when  he  detached  the  anemone 
from  the  shell,  the  hermit  crab  picked  it 
up,  and  held  it  in  its  claws  against  the 
shell  **for  the  space  of  ten  minutes  at  a 
time,  until  fairly  attached  by  a  good  strong 
base.**  Is  such  a  strange  proceeding 
simply  dictated  by  a  love  of  finery?  A 
still  more  curious  case  mentioned  by  Pro- 
fessor Mdhns  (Beitrage  zur  Murerfauna 
der  Insel  Mauritius)  inclines  one  to  a 
different  conclusion.    He  tells  us  of  two 


distinct  genera  of  crabs  in  the  Mauritius 
which  have  a  habit  of  firmly  grasping  a 
sea-anemone  in  either  claw,  and  carrying 
them  about.  The  professor  does  not  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  habit,  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  may  very  likely  be  a  ruse,  under 
cover  of  which  to  approach  their  prey, 
just  as  wild-fowlers  endeavor  to  steal  up  to 
duck  or  swans  in  the  "  watches,**  or  pieces 
of  open  water  in  the  middle  of  frozen 
floods,  by  carrying  a  laurel  or  pine  bough 
in  their  hands. 

One  animal  will  make  use  of  another 
simply  as  a  means  of  locomotion.  A  ^ood 
example  of  this  is  the  sucker-fish  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  which  adheres  by  means  of 
a  sucker  situate  on  the  back  of  its  head  to 
the  belly  of  a  shark.  Professor  Moseley 
writes  (Notes  by  a  Naturalist  on  the 
Challenger) :  '*  The  sharks  were  often  seen 
attended  by  one  or  more  pilot-fishes,  as 
well  as  bearing  the  suckers  attached  to 
them.  I  often  watched  with  astonishment 
from  the  deck  this  curious  association  of 
three  so  widely  different  fish  as  it  glided 
round  the  ship  like  a  single  compound 
oreanism.** 

No  parasite  is  the  little  fish  called  fier- 
asfer,  though  he  shelters  himself  literally 
inside  the  body  cavity  of  a  holothurian,  or 
sea-cucumber;  he  leads,  indeed,  an  active 
roving  life,  and  only  when  danger  threat- 
ens betakes  himself  to  his  strange  retreat 

The  following  facts  have  only  a  chance 
connection  with  the  proper  subject  of  this 
article,  but  their  quaintness  seems  to  jus- 
tify their  insertion  here.  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  lady  was  sitting  at  work  with  her 
needle  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house  in 
which  we  write.  Her  table  was  near  an 
open  window,  and  upon  it  lay  sundry 
large  reels  of  cotton,  such  as  are  in  use 
with  sewing-machines.  She  was  about  to 
supply  her  needle  from  one  of  these  reels 
when  she  noticed  a  green  caterpillar  stick- 
ing just  inside  the  central  hole  of  the  reel. 
Taking  it  to  the  window,  she  shook  it  out, 
and  went  on  with  her  work.  Being  a  short 
time  after  in  want  of  more  thread,  she  was 
surprised  to  find  a  caterpillar  a^ain  in  the 
same  position.  A  little  astonished,  but 
thinking  that  she  must  have  been  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  she  had  removed  it  be- 
fore, she  again  shook  the  reel  outside  the 
window,  the  caterpillar  fell  out,  and  the 
reel  was  empty.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it  this  time,  and  she  became  again 
absorbed  in  her  work.  Imagine  her  as- 
tonishment when,  a  few  moments  after, 
she  discovered  in  the  same  reel  not  one, 
but  two  green  caterpillars,  exactly  resem- 
bling the  former  in  size,  color,  ana  shape. 
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There  was  something  not  quite  canny  in 
the  whole  proceeding;  it  was  as  though 
some  brownie  was  at  work,  and  she  re- 
solved to  watch.  It  was  not  long  before 
her  vigilance  was  rewarded,  for  flying  in 
at  the  open  window,  bearing  in  his  jaws  a 
fine  green  caterpillar,  there  came  a  mason 
wasp.  Circling  round  once  or  twice  he 
settled  on  the  reel,  deposited  his  burden 
in  the  hole,  and  straightway  left  to  hunt 
the  rose-trees  below  for  further  prey. 
Meantime  his  partner  entered,  deposited 
an  egg  on  each  of  those  caterpillars  and 
went  her  way,  bearing  in  mud  in  many 
succeeding  journeys  until  eggs  and  cater- 
pillars were  quite  sealed  up.  There  are 
m  this  house  at  the  present  moment  sev- 
eral keyholes  of  doors  and  cupboards 
sealed  with  mud,  and  containing  their  liv- 
ing helpless  prisoners.  For  the  mason 
wasps  do  not  kill  their  prey  outright,  they 
paralyze  it  only,  so  that  it  cannot  move 
away,  but  stays  to  furnish  eood  fresh 
meat  for  the  young  wasps  when  newly 
hatched.  Truly  a  hideous  nightmare  1 
To  lie  under  a  spell  in  some  dark  hole 
side  by  side  with  a  developing  ogre,  who, 
when  time  is  ripe,  shall  feast  on  your  de- 
voted person  I 

Mutual  good  offices  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  animal  world  alone.  The 
lichens,  for  example,  are  inhabited  by  re- 
ciprocal parasites  in  the  shape  of  fungus 
and  algse,  the  algs  supplying  the  fungus 
with  carbohydrates,  while  they  are  them- 
selves preserved  from  desiccation  by  the 
investing  fundus. 

Let  us  say,  m  conclusion,  that  —  though 
for  the  sake  of  variety  we  have  gone  fur- 
ther affeld  —  the  natural  history  of  our 
island  will  furnish  many  another  such  a 
story  as  those  that  we  have  told.  **  Sym- 
biosis "  and  *'  commensalism  "  are  foroid- 
ding  terms,  but  the  facts  that  they  express 
are  very  far  from  being  so.  The  majority 
of  them  must  be  sought  far  down  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  can  only  be  followed 
with  the  help  of  the  microscope  and  by 
hours  of  patient  care.  But  there  are 
others,  and  they  are  many  (and  this  is  what 
this  article  has  sought  to  show),  that  only 
ask  a  love  of  nature  and  a  watchful  eye. 
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In  an  article  which  appeared  some  time 
ago  in  Chambers^  y&vmaly  and  which 
was  entitled  "  Unexpected  Answers,"  the 


writer  asserted  that  "no  class  of  men 
seemed  so  likely  to  receive  strange  and 
unexpected  answers  as  school  inspectors." 
This,  perhaps,  is  not  quite  correct  The 
inspector  only  occasionally  appears  on  the 
scene  at  school,  whilst  the  teacher  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  scene,  and  always  there. 
The  fact  is  that  the  comical  element 
amonest  youngsters  is  not  nearly  so  fre* 
quently  made  note  of  by  teachers  as  it 
might  be,  and  many  Twain-like  sayings 
ana  laughable  answers  are  thus  lost,  giv- 
ing  only  a  temporary  diversion  and  hilarity 
amid  the  tedium  and  monotony  of  school 
work. 

Examinations  are  the  times  at  whidi 
our  juvenile  shooting-stars  pop  off  their 
unwitting  jokes  with  most  freouency.  At 
times,  too,  the  squibs  hit  the  teacher, 
but  only  to  tickle  him,  although  thoughts 
may  cross  his  mind  that  his  instruc* 
tions  in  geography.  Scripture  history,  or 
other  pedagogy  must  have  been  defective, 
and  somehow  not  lucid  to  the  **  young 
idea." 

The  vicar  of  a  certain  parish  in  Sussex 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  religious  in* 
struction  at  the  grammar  school  of  the 
town.  At  the  close  of  his  series  of  les- 
sons, he  was  wont  to  receive  written  re- 
plies on  the  subject  matter.  On  being 
asked  what  a  "laver"  was,  one  answer 
was  indited:  "A  laborer  is  a  washing- 
vessel  or  boson ; "  the  writer  thoughtfully 
concluding,  for  the  credit  of  his  calig* 
raphy, "  George  Juniper,  forth  class,  wrote 
with  a  sprain  thumb." 

A  teacher  having  told  his  class  that 
"divers"  meant  "various"  in  the  verse 
beginning, "  But  when  divers  were  hard- 
ened," added  that  to  make  the  sense  com- 
plete another  word  (people)  was  necessary ; 
whereupon  a  pupil  instantly  rose  and  read 
out  the  petrifying  paraphrase,  with  con- 
siderable emphasis  on  the  article,  "But 
when  thg  divers  were  hardened."  Asked 
to  place  an  adjective  before  the  noon 
"tree,"  an  unconscious  bvt  grammatical 
one  wrote*  "  wooden  —  wooden  tree." 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  our  next  youth 
had  heard  that  the  eagle  could  gaze  at  the 
sun  without  winking.  He  wrote,  however, 
in  a  rather  redun£mt  way :  "  The  R<^ 
mans  never  had  flags  but  a  eagle  on  their 
sticks,  it  is  a  noble  bird,  it  looked  up  at 
the  sun  with  its  eyes  open."  Histonans 
make  a  mistake  in  calling  Christopher 
Columbus  a  Genoese  —  he  was  an  Eih 
riishman,  for,  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
burning  in  him,  a  boy  says:  ^'The  first 
Englishman  who  sailed  round  the  wourid 
was  by  name  cristoper  Comlumbus.** 
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The  followiDg  geographical  definitioDS 
may  be  of  use  to  our  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society :  *^  A  cape  is  a  piece 
of  land  joining  the  sea; "  and  *' A  volcano 
is  a  burning  mounting  wich  spits  fire  and 
lather."  That  the  earth  is  round  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  earth  goes  round  the 
sun.  A  little  well-brought-up  boy  wrote : 
**  Geography  tells  us  about  the  earth  and 
the  sea,  countries  and  rivers  and  lakes 
and'*  —  with  a  devout  and  extraordinary 
apostrophe  pens  the  invocation  —  ^^abavs 
grace  givs  us  knowledge,^ 

The  under-mentioned  lad  held  up  his 
hand  triumphantly  whilst  several  compan* 
ions  gave  the  correct  answer.  His  twink- 
ling eyes  showed  he  knew,  if  they  didnH. 
"How  manv  feet  were  there  in  a  field 
where  stood  a  shepherd,  his  boy,  and  ii^^ 
sheep?"  "Four,"  was  his  eager  reply; 
because  the  rest,  he  said,  "  weren't  feet  — 
thev  were  only  trotters.^^ 

A  quiet  and  watery-eyed  pupil  tran« 
scribing,  "  These  poor  savages  cannot  be 
called  the  ancestors  of  the  British  people," 
was  slightly  in  error  when  he  wrote, 
"  These  poor  sausages,"  etc.  Being  asked 
for  examples  of  animals  having  coarse 
hair,  one  boy  thought  a  Shetland  pony. 
After  a  pause,  another  remarked  that  a 
pig,  too,  had  coarse  hair.  But  this  was 
completely  beaten  by  another  boy,  who 
rose  to  wind  up  the  subject  by  stating  that 
'*  hedgehogs  and  porcupines,"  he  consid- 
ered, "  had  the  coarsest  and  stiffest  hair 
of  all." 

A  master  having  propounded  the  Dar- 
winian theory  that  such  birds  as  herons, 
storks,  and  the  Tike  owe  their  length  of 
leg  to  the  habit,  extending  over  ages,  of 
seeking  their  food  in  the  water  and  con- 
stantly dragging  their  feet  out  of  the  mud, 
met  a  poser  from  a  juvenile  anti-Darwinian 
who  requested  to  know,  "  How  long  will 
the  lees  of  herons  be  in  a  few  more 
ages?"  A  boy  in  the  same  division  was 
beard  shortly  afterwards  to  give  a  mali- 
cious recommendation  to  another  rejoic- 
ing in  the  sobriquet  of  "Stumpy  on 
account  of  his  remarkably  short  under- 
standings. He  recommended  Stumpy  to 
"  wear  heavy  boots." 

In  the  course  of  a  reading  lesson,  the 
word  "sensation"  cropped  up,  and  the 
teacher  asked  what  it  meant.  Receiving 
no  satisfactory  response,  he  attempted  to 
elicit  the  answer  by  saying :  "  Come,  boys, 
I'm  sure  you  must  know;  it's  something, 
for  instance,  which  passes  up  your  arms 
when  you  touch  a  galvanic  battery.  What 
is  it  ?    Well,  my  lad,  I  see  you  know." 


"  Something  we  feel,  sir."  "  Yes,  that  is 
very  good,'"  encouraged  the  questioner; 
"  but!  want  the  name  for  it"  "Please, 
sir,  I  know,"  came  an  answer  from  an- 
other part  of  the  class:  "my  mother 
catched  one  up  our  Tom's  sleeve  this 
morning  1 " 

In  examining  the  boys  in  the  composi- 
tion of  sentences,  a  master  began :  "If  I 
ask  vou,"  said  he,  "  *  What  have  I  in  my 
hand  ? '  you  must  not  say  simply  '  Chalk,' 
but  make  a  full  sentence  of  it,  and  say, 
*  You  have  chalk  in  your  hand.'  Now  I 
will  proceed.  What  have  I  on  my  feet  ?  " 
The  answer  came  immediately:  "  Boots." 
"Wrong;  you  haven't  been  observing 
my  directions,"  he  rebukingly  replied. 
"  Stockings,"  another  heedlessly  ventured 
to  answer.  "  Wrong  again  —  worse  than 
ever,"  wralhfully  exclaimed  the  magister, 
"Well?"  he  continued  interrogatively  to 
a  lad  near  him.  "Please,  sir,"  then  he 
paused — perhaps  he  thought  it  might 
sound  funny,  but  he  felt  it  must  be  right, 
and  so  he  recklessly  gasped  it  out: 
"  Corns  I " 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  there  ?  " 
demanded  a  teacher,  addressing  himself 
to  tlie  loquacious  son  of  a  railway  porter. 
But  the  teacher  obtained  no  response,  and 
was  obliged  to  ask  another  lad  who  sat 
next  the  delinquent  "  What  w*as  George 
talking  about?"  "Please,  sir,  he  was 
sayin^^  as  his  father's  trousers  is  sent  down 
to  Brighton  when  they  gets  old,  and  thev's 
made  into  sugar  there,  and  that's  how  'tis 
sugar's  gone  down  I " 

Another  Cuvier  has  arisen.  He  is  very 
young  yet ;  but  the  time  will  come  when 
he  wul  take  his  proper  place  as  the  lead- 
ing light  among  animal  physiologists.  In 
his  essay  on  the  horse  he  wrote  only  a  bit, 
but  that  bit  was  good  —  it  was  concise, 
and  to  the  point.  The  examiners  showed 
the  paper  upon  which  the  dissertation  was 
written  to  one  another  and  smiled  approv- 
ingly at  the  little  author.  Youn^  Cuvier 
had  simply  touched  upon  the  subject  in  a 
geometrico-physico  manner : 

"  Essay  on  the  Horse.  —  The  horse  is  a 
useful  creacher.  It  eats  com  it  is  a  sort 
of  square  animal  with  a  lee  at  each  corner 
and  has  a  head  at  one  end  and  a  tale  at 
the  other." 

The  examiners  forgave  the  little  chap. 
He  looked  innocent.  They  thought  his 
mind  had  been  perhaps  wandering  —  that 
he  had  been  thinking  about  his  hobby- 
horse. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  a  young 
historian's  acumen :  "  In  1839  the  English 
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had  to  stop  the  advance  of  Russia  in  In- 
dia, and  Suraja  Dowla  was  made  governor. 
In  1846  confusion  again  broke  out,  but  the 
English  government  went  out  and  stopped 
it.  This  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  sec- 
retary of  state.  It  consisted  of  fifteen 
persons."  Mathematicians  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  **  a  circle  is  a  figure 
contained  by  a  straight  line."  Students 
of  geography  may  not  know  that  "the 
Nile  is  the  only  remarkable  river  in  the 
world.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Living- 
stone, and  it  rises  in  Mungo  Park."  Home 
influences  appeared  in  the  answer  of  a 
child,  whose  father  was  a  strong  teeto- 
taler, to  the  query,  "Do  you  know  the 
meaning  of  syntax?"  "Yes,"  was  the 
ready  reply;  "syntax  is  the  dooty  upon 
spirits." 

A  lady  asked  one  of  the  children  in  her 
Sunday-school  class,  "  What  was  the  sin 
of  the  Pharisees?^'  "Eating  camels, 
ma*am,"  was  the  reply.  The  little  girl  had 
read  that  the  Pharisees  "  strained  at  gnats 
and  swallowed  camels."  "In  what  condi- 
tion was  the  patriarch  Job  at  the  end  of 
his  life  ? "  questioned  a  teacher  of  the 
stolid-looking  boy  at  the  foot  of  the  class. 
"  Dead,"  was  the  quiet  response.  "  What 
IS  the  outward  and  visible  sign  in  bap- 
tism ?  "  asked  a  lady  of  her  Sunday-school 
class.  There  was  silence  for  some  sec- 
onds, and  then  a  girl  broke  in  triumphantly 
with,  "  The  baby,  please,  ma*am."  "  Do 
you  know,  mamma,  I  don't  believe  Solo- 
mon was  so  rich  after  all,"  observed  a 
sharp  boy  to  his  mother,  who  prided  her- 
self on  her  orthodoxy.  "  My  child  I "  she 
exclaimed  in  pious  horror,  "what  does 
the  Bible  say?"  "That's  just  it,"  he 
answered.  "  It  says  that  *  Solomon  slept 
with  his  fathers.'  Now,  surely,  if  he  had 
been  rich  he'd  have  had  a  bed  to  himself." 
A  teacher,  in  trying  to  explain  to  her 
scholars  the  meaning  of  repentance,  used 
this  illustration :  "  Suppose  a  bad  boy 
were  to  steal  an  orange,  and  his  good 
mother  should  catch  him  with  it,  and  take 
him  by  the  hand  gently  and  tell  him  how 
wicked  it  is,  and  how  very,  very  e^ieved 
she  was ;  don't  you  think,  now,  that  the 
little  boy  ought  to  feel  sorry?"  One  of 
the  scholars  eagerly  replied,  "  Yes,  mum." 
"And  why,  Marmaduke?"  "'Cause." 
"  Because  why,  Marmaduke  ?  "  "  Because 
he  hadn't  et  the  orange  befo'  his  nu  cotch 
him  and  tuck  it  away  from  him ! " 

"  Did  any  of  you  ever  see  an  elephant's 
skin?"  asked  the  master  of  an  infant 
school.  "  I  have,"  shouted  a  six-year-old 
at  the  foot  of  the  class.  "Where?" 
"  On  the  elephant,  sir." 


From  The  Saturday  Renew. 
"LONG"  SIR  THOMAS  ROBINSON. 

Bos  WELL  describes  how  one  day  in  July, 
1763,  he  found  "tall  Sir  Thomas  Robin- 
son sitting  with  Johnson."  "Long  Sir 
Thomas  "  he  should  have  written,  for  it 
was  by  the  epithet  lon^  that  he  was  dis* 
tinguished  from  his  namesake,  the  diplo* 
matist,  who  subsequently  became  the  first 
Baron  Grantham,  and  is  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Marquess  of  Ripon.  One  or 
two  anecdotes  about  this  Yorkshire  bar- 
onet that  we  came  across  many  years  ago 
made  us  wish  to  learn  more  of  him.  He 
seemed  to  be  one  of  those  absurd  charac- 
ters round  whom  many  good  stories  should 
linger.  Though  in  a  somewhat  wide  read- 
ing of  the  memoirs  and  letters  of  the  last 
century  we  have  always  kept  an  outlook 
for  him,  yet  our  care  has  scarcely  been 
repaid  with  the  success  that  it  deserved. 
The  accumulations  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
will  only  furnish  enough  materials  for  a 
very  brief  sketch. 

He  is  perhaps  best  known  by  the  epi- 
gram made  on  him  by  the  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield :  — 

Unlike  my  subject  will  I  make  my  song, 
It  shall  be  witty  and  it  shan't  be  lonir. 


Another  witticism  on  him  by  the  same 
nobleman  is  differently  reported.     Mit- 
ford,  in  a  note  on  one  of  Horace  Walpole^s 
letters,  says  that  "some  one  told  Lord 
Chesterfield  that  Long  Sir  Thomas  Rob- 
inson was  very  ill.    '  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
it.'    *He  is  dying  by  inches.*    'Then  it 
will  be  some  time  before  he  dies,'  was  the 
answer.'*    Croker's  version  of  the  story  is 
neater  and  more  probable,  as  Chesterneld 
died  four  years   before   his   tall  friend. 
"  Lord  Chesterfield  in  his  last  illness  said 
to  Robinson,  *  Ah,  Sir  Thomas,  it  will  be 
sooner  over  with  me  than  it  would  be  with 
you,  for   I  am  dying  by  inchest    Lord 
Chesterfield  was   very  short."    Chester- 
field in  his  last  illness  had  always  one 
bon-mot^  and  only  one,  ready  for  his  physi- 
cian at  his  daily  visit.    Vve  may  wonder 
whether  he  managed  to  supply  one  also 
for  each  of  his  friends,  ana  whether  the 
one  we  have  just  quoted  was  Long  Sir 
Thomas's  allowance.     Horace  Walpole, 
mentioning  the  last  joke  that  Chestei^eld 
ever  made,  says  that  "he  gave  away  all 
his  wit  to  the  last  farthing."    1  f  he  laughed 
at  Robinson,  he  yet  corresponded  with 
him,  and  found  his  letters  amusing,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  curious  receipt 
that  he  sent  him :  — 

Bath,  Jan.  is.  iTSr 

Received  of  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  baroael. 
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two  letters,  the  one  bearing  date  the  loth,  the 
other  the  13th,  of  this  present  month,  both 
containing  great  information  and  amosement, 
for  which  I  promise  to  pay  at  sight  my  sin- 
cerest  thanks  and  acknowledgments.  Wit- 
ness my  hand,  Chesterfield. 

He  hints,  however,  that  Robinson  is  not 
a  good  hand  at  business.  He  writes  to 
him :  — 

Since  you  are  your  own  steward,  do  not 
cheat  yourself,  for  I  have  known  many  a  man 
lose  more  by  being  his  own  steward  than  he 
would  have  been  robbed  of  by  any  other. 
Tenants  are  always  too  hard  for  landlords, 
especially  such  landlords  as  think  they  under- 
stand those  matters  and  do  not ;  which,  with 
submission,  may  be  your  case. 

Horace  Walpole  was  surprised  at  learn- 
ing of  the  long  correspondence  that  had 
existed  between  the  two  men,  for  "he 
thoiight  that  Lord  Chesterfield  only  used 
Long  Sir  Thomas  as  a  butt  to  shoot  wit  at." 
How  good  a  butt  he  must  have  been  is 
shown  by  the  following  story  told  of  him 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins  :  — 

Sir  Thomas  Robinson  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  or  rather  of  the  town,  and  a  great  pest 
to  persons  of  high  rank  or  in  office.  He  was 
verv  troublesome  to  the  Earl  of  Burlingtoil, 
ana  when  in  his  visits  to  him  he  was  told  that 
his  Lordship  was  gone  out,  would  desire  to  be 
admitted  to  look  at  the  clock,  or  to  play  with 
a  monkey  that  was  kept  in  the  hall,  in  hopes 
of  being  sent  for  in  to  the  Earl.  This  he  had 
so  frequently  done  that  all  in  the  house  were 
tired  of  him.  At  length  it  was  concerted 
among  the  servants  that  he  should  receive  a 
summary  answer  to  his  usual  questions;  and, 
accordingly,  at  his  next  coming  the  porter,  as 
soon  as  he  had  opened  the  gate,  and  without 
waiting  for  what  he  had  to  say,  dismissed  him 
with  these  words :  "  Sir,  his  Lordship  is  i^one 
out,  the  clock  stands,  and  the  monkey  is 
dead." 

Dr.  Doran,  in  his  "  Life  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu," whose  cousin  Robinson  was,  quotes 
some  lines  which  show  that  he  had  the 
reputation  of  a  parasite :  — 

You  I  love,  my  dearest  life. 
More  than  Georgey  does  his  wife ; 
More  than  Carlisle  those  who  cheat  him, 
More  than  Long  Tom  those  who  treat  him. 

Hawkins  describes  him  further  as  **a 
specious  but  emptv  man,  whose  talent  was 
flattery,"  Lord  Chesterfield,  he  says,  sent 
him  to  Johnson  *'  to  apologize  for  his  lord- 
ship*s  treatment  of  him,  and  to  make  him 
tenders  of  his  future  friendship  and  pa- 
tronage. He  was  profuse  in  his  commen- 
dations of  Johnson  and  his  writings,  and 
declared  that,  were  his'  circumstances 
other  than  they  were,  himself  would  settle 


500/.  a  year  on  him.  *  And  who  are  you  ?  * 
asked  Johnson,  *  that  talk  thus  liberally  ?  * 
'  I  am,'  said  the  other,  *  Sir  Thomas  Rob- 
inson, a  Yorkshire  baronet.'  'Sir,'  re- 
plied Johnson,  'if  the  first  peer  of  the 
realm  were  to  make  me  such  an  ofiEer,  I 
would  show  him  the  way  down-stairs.' " 

The  showine  down-stairs  seems  only 
conditional,  and  perhaps  Long  Sir  Thomas 
was  allowed  to  stay,  for  it  was  some  years 
after  this  that  Boswell  found  the  two  men 
together  in  friendly  talk.  Dr.  Maxwell, 
the  assistant  preacher  at  the  Temple,  re- 
cords how  he  was  one  day  present  when 
Robinson  objected  that  tne  Irish  corn 
laws  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  com 
trade  of  Englana.  '"Sir  Thomas,'  said 
Johnson,  'you  talk  the  language  of  a  sav- 
age. What,  sir,  would  you  prevent  any 
people  from  feeding  themselves,  if  by  any 
honest  means  they  can  do  it?'"  The 
comparison  with  a  savage  must  have  cut 
him  to  the  quick.  Mrs.  Thrale  describes 
"the  profusion  of  words  and  bows  and 
compliments  that  he  made,"  while,  ac- 
cording to  Horace  Walpole,  "  he  was  al- 
w2Lys  propriety  itself.''  Yet  Walpole's 
praise  seems  to  have  been  ironical,  for  he 

fives  it  when  he  is  recording  one  of  his 
lundering  speeches.  In  another  letter 
dated  October  22,  1741,  writing  of  a  ball 
which  the  baronet  was  going  to  give,  "to 
a  little  girl  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's," 
be  says,  "  There  are  already  two  hundred 
invited,  from  miss  in  bib  and  apron  to  my 
lord  chancellor  in  bib  and  mace."  A 
few  days  later  he  describes  the  partv  at 
some  length :  "  There  were  an  hunared 
and  ninety-seven  persons  at  Sir  Thomas's, 
and  yet  it  was  so  well  conducted  that  no- 
body felt  a  crowd.  He  had  taken  o£E  all 
his  doors,  and  so  separated  the  old  and 
the  young  that  neither  were  inconven- 
ienced with  the  other.  The  ball  began 
at  eight;  each  man  danced  one  minuet 
with  nis  partner,  and  then  began  coun- 
try dances.  There  were  four-and-twenty 
couple,  divided  into  twelve  and  twelve ; 
each  set  danced  two  dances,  and  then  re- 
tired into  another  room,  while  the  other 
set  took  their  two,  and  so  alternately.  .  •  . 
We  danced  till  four,  then  had  tea  and  cof- 
fee, and  came  home."  A  month  later  he 
writes  of  a  second  ball,  also,  given  bv  Sir 
Thomas,  at  which  he  got  a  violent  nead- 
ache,  and  with  good  reason  too.  "The 
ball  broke  up  at  three ;  but  Lincoln,  Lord 
Holdemess,  Lord  Robert  Sutton,  young 
Churchill,  and  a  dozen  more  grew  jolly, 
stayed  till  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
drank  thirty-two  bottles."  Robi  nson  must 
have  been  given  to  hospitality,  for  eleven 
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years  later  Walpole  writes :  ••  Did  you  hear 
Captain  Hotham*s  bou-mot  on  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson^s  making  an  assembly  from  the 
top  of  his  house  to  the  bottom  ?  He  said 
he  wondered  so  many  people  would  ^o  to 
Sir  Thomas's,  as  he  treated  them  ^1  de 
haut  en  bas^  On  one  occasion  Walpole 
attacks  him  in  words  which  might  be  taken 
as  a  motto  by  the  Society  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Ancient  Monuments.  Robinson 
had  persuaded  the  possessor  of  Pope's 
garden  "to  improve  it"  "  It  is  a  pity," 
continues  Walpole,  "  that  they  who  love 
to  display  taste  will  not  be  content  with 
showing  their  eenius  without  making  al- 
terations, and  then  we  should  have  more 
samples  of  the  styles  of  different  ages." 

Long  Sir  Thomas  may  have  tnought 
that  he  had  some  kind  ot  a  familv  claim 
to  taste,  for  his  brother  was  Archbishop 
Robinson  of  Armagh,  whose  name  is  in- 
scribed on  the  Canterbury  Gate  of  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  as  the  chief  contributor 
to  the  restoration  of  that  part  of  the 
house.  Richard  Cumberland,  the  dram- 
atist, speaks  of  him  as  a  prelate  **  who  left 
many  noble  monuments  of  his  munificence 
in  brick  and  stone."  He  was  as  long  as 
his  brother,  if  not  indeed  longer ;  for  Cum- 
berland calls  him  **  a  colossal  man."  An- 
other brother,  Sir  William,  imitated  the 
archbishop  in  everything,  even  in  the  size 
of  his  shoes.  *'  With  the  pleasing  con- 
sciousness of  putting  on  the  same  trater- 
nal  shoe,  he  had  not  by  many  degrees  the 
same  foot  to  put  into  that  enormous  case, 
and  so  was  fain  to  shove  it  on  before  him, 
like  a  boat  upon  dry  land."  Though  his 
constitution  was  altogether  different,  '*yet 
he  followed  step  by  step  the  same  reei- 
men,  observed  the  same  diet,  took  the 
same  physic,  swallowed  the  same  number 
of  rhubarb  pills,  and  fought  off  the  bile 
with  raw  eggs  and  mutton  broth,  mixed 
up  with  Muscavado  sui^rar."  Cumberland 
describes  how  the  archbishop  used  to  go 
to  the  cathedral  of  Armagh  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  six  horses,  with  three  footmen 
behind,  and  how  he  entered  by  the  great 
western  door  in  high  prelatical  state.  In 
person  he  was  one  of  the  finest  men  that 
could  be  seen.  Perhaps  Long  Sir  Thomas 
was  somewhat  stately  too,  for  he  was 
selected  at  the  coronation  of  George  III. 
to  represent  *'  in  proper  mantle  "  the  Duke 
of  Normandy.  In  the  procession  he  and 
a  knight  wno  represented  the  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  following  next  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  advanced  just  in 
front  of  the  queen.  We  hope  that  it  was 
before  he  acted  this  noble  part  that  he 
paid  his  calls  on  the  Earl  of  Burlington. 


For  a  Duke  of  Normandy  to  affect  a  desire 
of  playing  with  a  nobleman's  monkey 
would  De,  indeed,  a  sad  falling  off.  It  was 
perhaps  in  remembrance  of  the  glorious 
position  which  he  for  this  one  day  held 
that  he  was  buried  in  that  abbey  which 
had  seen  him  in  all  his  greatness.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Fielding  has  a 
laueh  at  him  in  the  account  that  he  gives 
of  the  cudgel  with  which  Joseph  Andrews 
came  to  the  rescue  of  Parson  Adams, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  the  squire's 
hounds.  ''It  was  a  cudgel  which  his  fa- 
ther had  of  his  grandfather,  to  whom  a 
mighty  strong  man  of  Kent  had  given  it 
for  a  present  in  that  day  when  he  broke 
three  heads  on  the  stage.  ...  On  its  head 
was  engraved  a  nose  and  chin,  which 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  pair  of 
nutcrackers.  The  learned  have  imagined 
it  designed  to  represent  the  Gorgon ;  but 
it  was,. in  fact,  copied  from  the  race  of  a 
certain  long  English  baronet  of  infinite 
wit,  humor,  and  gravity." 

Southey  five-and-thirty  years  after  his 
death  visited  Rokeby  Hall,  which  had 
once  been  his  property.  "Long  Sir 
Thomas,"  he  writes,  ••  found  a  portrait  of 
Richardson  in  the  house.  Thinking  Mr. 
Richardson  a  very  unfit  personage  to  be 
suspended  in  effigy  among  lords,  ladies, 
and  baronets,  he  ordered  the  painter  to 
put  him  on  the  star  and  blue  nband,  and 
then  christened  the  picture  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  This,  however,  is  not  the  most 
extraordinary  picture  in  the  room.  That 
is  one  of  Sir  T.'s  intended  improvements, 
representing  the  river,  which  now  flows 
over  the  finest  rocky  bed  I  ever  beheld, 
metamorphosed  by  four  dams  into  a  piece 
of  water  as  smootn  and  as  still  as  a  canal, 
and  elevated  by  the  same  operation  so  as 
to  appear  at  the  end  of  a  smooth-shaven 
green." 

With  this  anecdote  our  store  Is  ex» 
hausted.  We  live,  however,  in  the  hope 
that  further  researches  may  be  rewarded 
by  further  discoveries,  ana  that  we  may 
some  dav  or  other  be  able  to  write  a  contin- 
uation ot  the  history  of  Long  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson. 


From  Sl  JanoPs  Gnctlft 
OLD  AGE  IN  ANIMALS. 

Statisticians  assure  us  that  the  mean 
duration  of  life  in  man  has  increased  by 
fully  seven  years  in  the  last  half-century. 
Whether  our  domesticated  animals  share 
in  this  advance  is  a  point  not  easily  as- 
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certainable ;  though  they  must  certainly 
benefit  from  the  greater  care  generally 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  from  the  in- 
creased efforts  made  to  understand  and 
supply  their  wants.  The  ancients  were 
inclined  to  attribute  length  of  days  to  such 
beasts  or  birds  as  they  specisdly  venerated ; 
but  fabulous  as  many  of  their  assumptions 
doubtless  were,  they  yet  seem  to  have 
been  founded  upon  a  true  recognition  of 
the  classes  or  types  of  animals  which  often 
attain  to  a  great  age. 

Ravens,  parrots,  and  among  fishes  the 
carp,  have  in  modern  times  gone  far  to 
justify  the  former  belief  in  their  longevity. 
There  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  of  Philadelphia  a  cockatoo 
known  to  be  above  eighty-five  years  old, 
the  bird  being  still  sprightly  and  thriving 
—  "  very  garrulous  and  very  cross."  Until 
some  two  years  ago  the  oldest  inhabitant 
of  our  own  collection  was  a  black  Vassa 
parrot  from  Mada^scar,  whish  died  after  a 
residence  of  fifty-tour  years  in  the  Regent*s 
Park  gardens.  This  was  an  adult  bird 
when  received  there,  but  its  age  at  that 
time  was  unknown.  Another  parrot  died 
last  vear  in  Paris  at  the  reputed  age  of 
one  nundred  and  three  years ;  and  since 
it  was  handed  down  by  will  to  several 
successive  owners,  its  longevity  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fact  fully  established.  In 
France  ravens  have  been  known  to  live 
more  than  a  hundred  years ;  and  there  is 
one  well-authenticated  instance  of  an  oc- 
togenarian pelican.  Geese  are  naturally 
a  long-lived  family,  and  there  are  several 
records  of  birds  attaining  to  sixty  or  sev- 
enty years.  A  skylark  is  known  to  have 
lived  twenty-four  years  in  a  cage ;  and  the 
death  of  a  ringdove  was  lately  chronicled 
which  had  lived  twenty-six  years  in  con- 
finement. 

Carp  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  pa- 
triarchs of  fresh-water  fish,  though  there 
is  no  actual  proof  that  they  outlive  the 
members  of  some  other  species.  Last 
year  the  famous  lake  on  the  Duke  of  New- 
casde^s  estate  at  Clumber,  which  had  not 
been  emptied  for  two  hundred  years,  was 
drained  off,  when  thousands  of  pike  were 
found,  some  of  which  from  their  enormous 
size  were  probably  of  unusual  age ;  but  in 
the  absence  of  means  of  identification  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  positively  on  this 
point.  The  extreme  tameness  and  docil- 
ity of  carp  led  to  the  fashion  of  keeping 
them  as  pets,  in  which  condition  particular 
individuals  came  under  closer  scrutiny; 
and  the  records  of  very  aged  fish  —  from 
one  to  two  hundred  years  old  —  are  nu- 
merous.   One  taken  in  Germany  a  year 


ago  had  a  ring  through  its  lower  jaw,  on 
which  it  was  recorded  that  the  bearer  was 
placed  in  a  particular  water  in  1618.  This 
appears  hardly  credible ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  many  carp  have  lived  for  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  hears. 

A  notice  lately  appeared  of  the  death  of 
a  brown  water-spaniel  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-eight years.  She  had  belonged  to  the 
same  owner  from  a  puppy,  and  died  lit- 
erally of  **  sheer  old  age."  A  few  months 
before,  a  cat  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years  and  two  months.  These  are  very 
unusual  ages,  though  it  is  probable  that 
some  individuals  have  lived  still  longer. 
Herbivorous  animals  are  generally  thought 
to  outlive  carnivorous  ones;  and  of* the 
former  class  those  dedicated  to  labor 
appear  to  furnish  the  largest  number  of 
instances  of  longevity.  Two  years  ago  a 
donkey  died  at  Cromarty  that  was  known 
to  be  at  least  one  hundred  and  six  years 
old.  It  could  be  traced  back  to  the  year 
1779,  when,  at  an  unknown  age,  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  then  Ross  of  Cro- 
marty; and  it  lived  in  the  same  family, 
**hale  and  hearty,"  until  a  kick  from  a 
horse  ended  i  ts  career.  No  horse  is  known 
to  have  attained  to  anything  like  such  an 
age  as  this ;  but  a  few  have  lived  to  ages 
varying  from  forty  to  fifty  years.  A  fa- 
mous old  barge-horse  dieci  at  Warrington 
in  his  sixty-second  year;  and  the  oldest 
horse  known  in  New  York  was,  until  c^uite 
recentiy,  doing  steady  work  there  at  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age.  A  few  months  ago, 
also,  a  mule  forty-six  years  old  died  at 
Philadelphia. 

Obviously  there  can  be  but  few  reliable 
data  for  determining  the  average  ages  of 
wild  animals ;  and  our  nearest  approxima- 
tions must  be  founded  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  similar  creatures  in  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity. Some  of  the  reptiles  undoubtedly 
live  very  long.  Gilbert  White,  who  had 
personal  knowledge  of  a  tortoise  thirty 
years  old,  records  the  tradition  of  another 
supposed  to  be  a  hundred.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  duration  of  certain  forms  of  insect 
life  is  very  inadequate  ;  and  it  was  a  gen- 
uine surprise  to  most  of  us  to  hear  that 
Sir  John  Lubbock  had  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  a  "queen  ant"  for  fourteen 
years. 

Of  all  aged  animals  the  horse  and  the 
dog  appeal  most  nearly  to  human  sym- 

Cathies.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  have 
een  our  faithful  servants  and  friends,  but 
there  is  a  gravity,  and  almost  a  dignity,  in 
their  bearing  which  is  very  touching. 
Many  agencies  are  now  at  work  for  teach- 
ing tne  policy  as  well  as  the  duty  of  kind- 
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ness  to  animals;  and  of  these,  the  sight 
of  an  old  servitor  loyally  bestowed  in  pad- 
dock or  kennel  is  not  the  least  instructive. 
Nor  need  a  charge  of  this  kind  be  without 
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profit.  The  care  of  our  four-footed  friends 
in  their  declining  years  may  furnish  manj 
valuable  hints  for  the  treatment  of  their 
still  serviceable  fellows. 


The  Malstrom.  —  In  the  Ciei  et  Tern  is  a 
short  article  on  this  popular  myth ;  for  although 
there  is  a  current  between  the  small  island  of 
Moskenaes  and  the  still  smaller  islet  or  rock 
of  Vaero  (two  of  the  Loffodens),  which  is 
fairly  described  as  a  Afalsirihn  or  millstream, 
the  stories  describing  a  horrible  whirling 
chasm  in  the  sea  are  pure  inventions.  On  my 
first  visit  to  this  region  in  1856,  I  innocently 
asked  the  captain  of  the  old  steam  packet 
Constitutione  whether  we  were  near  the  dread- 
ful whirlpool.  He  replied  with  cool  irony 
that,  being  only  a  Norwegian  sailor  that  had 
spent  his  life  m  the  neighborhood,  he  could 
tell  me  nothing  about  it,  but  referred  me  to 
English  and  French  geography  books,  as  the 
source  from  which  Norwegians  like  himself 
obtained  all  the  information  they  possessed 
respecting  it.  He  might  subsequently  have 
learned  further  particulars  had  he  consulted 
the  Leisure  Hour  of  November,  1883,  wherein 
there  is  an  account  of  the  visit  of  an  American 
captain,  who  ran  along  the  edge  of  the  whirl- 
pool '*in  one  of  its  calmer  intervals."  He 
estimates  its  diameter  as  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  describes  it  as  '*  foaming,  tumbling,  and 
rushing  to  its  vortex,"  hissing,  roaring,  and 
dashing,  presenting  "the  most  awful  grand 
and  solemn  sight  "he  ever  experienced.  He 
was  near  it  aoout  eighteen  minutes  and  in 
sight  of  it  two  hours.  He  '*  should  not  doubt 
that  instant  destruction  would  be  the  fate  of  a 
dozen  of  our  largest  ships  were  they  drawn 
in  at  the  same  moment."  The  writer  in  Ciel 
et  Terre  describes  the  simple  current  to  which 
these  absurd  stories  have  been  attached  in 
nearly  the  same  terms  as  I  did  in  "  Through 
Norway  with  a  Knapsack."  It  is  simply  a 
run  of  the  tide  through  a  channel  with  a 
sloping  bottom.  The  only  times  when  it  is  at 
all  dangerous,  even  to  a  fishing-boat,  is  during 
severe  storms  or  complete  calms.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  the  boat,  having  no  way  through  the 
water,  does  not  answer  to  her  helm,  and  there- 
fore is  at  the  mercy  of  the  current,  and  thus 
may  strike  some  of  the  rocks  which  there 
abound.  With  a  gale  blowing  against  the 
stream  the  navigation  is  also  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous for  saihng  vessels.  The  name  by 
which  the  current  is  best  known  in  Norway  is 
the  Moskostrom.  There  are  many  other 
similar  currents  in  the  neighborhood,  tne  most 
formidable  of  which,  far  more  so  than  the 


legendary  Malstrom,  is  the  Saltstrom,  which 
is  also  a  tidal  current  running  through  the 
narrow  inlet  by  which  the  Indre  Saltenfjord, 
a  considerable  mland  lake,  communicates  with 
the  sea.  Hardwicke's  Sdeace-Gonti). 


An  Oculist's  Test.  —  In  a  large  factory 
in  which  were  employed  several  hundred  per- 
sons, one  of  the  workmen,  in  wielding  his 
hammer,  carelessly  allowed  it  to  slip  from  his 
hand.  It  flew  half  way  across  the  room,  and 
struck  a  fellow-workman  in  the  left  eye.  The 
man  averred  that  his  eye  was  blinded  by  the 
blow,  although  a  careful  examination  failed  to 
reveal  any  injury,  there  being  not  a  scratch 
visible.  He  Drought  a  suit  in  the  courts  for 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  half  of  his  eye- 
sight, and  refused  all  offers  of  compromise. 
Under  the  law  the  owner  of  the  factory  was 
responsible  for  an  injury  resulting  from  an 
accident  of  this  kind,  and  although  he  be- 
lieved that  the  man  was  shamming,  and  that 
the  whole  case  was  an  attempt  at  swindling, 
he  had  about  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  the  claim.  The  day  of 
the  trial  arrived,  ana  in  open  court  an  eminent 
oculist  retained  by  the  defence  examined  the 
alleged  injured  member,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  was  as  good  as  the  right  ere. 
Upon  the  plaintiff's  loud  protest  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  see  with  his  left  eye,  the  oculist  proved 
him  a  perjurer,  and  satisfied  the  court  and  jury 
of  the  falsity  of  his  claim.  And  how  do  ^a 
suppose  he  did  it  ?  Why,  simply  by  knowing 
that  the  colors  green  ana  red  combined  made 
black.  He  prepared  a  black  card  on  which 
a  few  words  were  written  with  green  ink. 
Then  the  plaintiff  was  ordered  to  put  on  a 
pair  of  spectacles  with  two  different  glasses, 
the  one  for  the  right  eye  being  red  and  the  one 
for  the  left  eye  consisting  of  ordinary  glass. 
Then  the  card  was  handed  him  and  he  was 
ordered  to  read  the  writing  on  it  This  be 
did -without  hesitation,  and  the  cheat  was  at 
once  exposed.  The  sound  right  eye,  fitted 
with  the  red  ^lass,  wa!^  unable  to  distingnish 
the  c;reen  writms  on  the  black  surface  ol  the 
card^  while  the  left  eye,  which  he  pretended 
was  sightless,  was  tne  one  with  which  the 
reading  had  to  be  done.  Fotttry  G^em^ 
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INCOMPLETENESS. 


Not  he  who  first  beholds  the  aloe  grow 
May  think  to  gaze  upon  its  perfect  flower. 

He  tends,  he  hopes ;  but  ere  the  blossom  blow, 
There  needs  a  century  of  sun  and  shower. 

He  shall  not  see  the  product  of  his  toil ; 

Yet  were  his  work  neglected  or  ill-done. 
Did  he  not  prune  the  boughs  and  dig  the  soil, 

That  perfect  blossom  ne'er  might  meet  the 
sun. 

Perhaps  he  has  no  prescience  of  its  hue, 
Nought  of  its  form  and  fragrance  can  fore- 
tell; 
Yet  in  each  sun-shaft,  in  each  bead  of  dew, 
Faith,  passing  knowledge,  tells  him  he  does 
well. 

Our  lives,  O  fellow-men  I  pass  even  so. 

We  watch  and  toil,  and  with  no  seeming 
gain: 
The  future,  which  no  mortal  may  foreknow, 

May  prove  our  labor  was  not  all  in  vain. 

But  what  we  sow  we  may  not  hope  to  reap, 
Perfect  fruition  may  not  seek  to  win ; 

Not  till,  work-weary,  we  have  fallen  asleep, 
Shall  blossom  blow,  or  fruit  be  gatherea  in. 

Let  it  be  so.    Upon  our  darkened  eyes 
A  light  more  pure  than  noontide  rays  shall 
shine, 

If  pain  of  ours  have  helped  our  race  to  rise, 
By  just  one  hair's-breadth,  nearer  the  divine. 

Upward  and  outward,  plant-like,  life  extends; 

Grows  fairer  as  it  doth  the  more  aspire ; 
Never  completed,  evermore  it  sends 

A  branch   out,  striving   higher  still   and 
higher. 

Because  so  great,  it  must  be  incomplete, 

Have  endless  possibilities  of  growth, 
Strength  to  grow  stronger,  sweetness  stUl  more 
sweet, 
Yearning  towards  God,  who  is  the  source 
of  both. 

Catherine  Grant  Furley. 

Chamber^  Journal. 


AN  invitation. 

Come  I  leave  the  town  I 
Methinks  the  trees  are  than  thy  fogs  less 
brown. 
And  that  this  wind 
Less  stormy  than  thy  unemployed  thou 'It  find. 
And  then  no  newsmen  here 
With  shades  of  night  appear, 
Hoarsely  to  shout 
Tidings  about 
King  Mob's  last  doings  in  Trafalgar  Square; 
Until  the  morrow's  letters  come 
Here  rumor's  voice  is  dumb, 
And  he  who  wills  may  slumber  in  his  chair. 


Jays  on  the  wing 
To  russet  woodlands  gleams  of  sapphire  bring ; 

Dajrs  may  erow  brief, 
But  edged  with  gola  is  every  falling  leaf. 
And  should  chill  evening  spread 
O'er  grave  of  summer  dead 
A  pall  of  white. 
The  morning  lipht 
Shall  swiftly  drive  the  silvery  mists  away, 
And  Phoebus  in  his  glory  show 
That,  though  'tis  autumn  now, 
Fresh  loveliness  the  world  can  still  display. 

And  if  the  song 
Of  summertide  does  to  the  past  belong ; 

If  Philomel 
No  longer  thralls  each  silent  dale  and  dell; 
If  not  a  bird  dare  sing 
The  music  of  the  spring : 
Yet  still  have  we 
A  melody 
As  sweet,  as  plaintive  as  aught  heard  before ; 
And  Pan  upon  his  dying  reeds 
Whispers  to  him  who  heeds 
How  all  must  die  that  all  may  live  once  more. 
October  2(i.  E.  F.  M. 

Sl  Jamais  Oasette. 


MIZPAH. 


We  never  used  the  word  while  thou  and  I 

Walked  close  together  in  life's  working  way ; 
There  was  no  need  for  it,  when  hand  and  eye 

Might  meet,  content  and  faithful,  every  day. 
But  now,  with  anguish  from  a  stricken  heart, 

Mizpah  I  I  cry ;   the  Lord  keep  watch  be- 
tween 
Thy  life  and   mine,  that  death  hath  riven 
apart ; 

Thy  life  beyond  the  awful  veil,  unseen. 
And  my  poor  broken  being,  which  must  glide 

Through  ways  familiar  to  us  both,  till  death 
Shall,  of  a  surety,  lead  me  to  thy  side, 

Beyond  the  cnance  and  change  ol  mortal 
breath. 
Mizpah  I  yea,  love,  in  all  my  bitter  pain, 

I  trust  God  keepeth  watch  betwixt  us  twain. 

The  lips  are  dumb  from  which  I  used  to  hear 

Strong  words  of  counsel,  tender  words  o^ 
praise; 
Poor  I  must  jjo  my  way  without  the  cheer 

And  sunshme  of  thy  presence  all  my  days. 
But  God  keeps  watch  my  ways  and  days  upon, 

On  all  I  do,  on  all  I  bear  tor  thee. 
My  work  is  left  me,  though  my  mate  is  gone; 

A  solemn  trust  hath  love  bequeathed  to  me. 
I  take  the  task  thy  languid  hand  laid  down 

That  summer  evening,  for  mine  own  alway; 
And  may  the  Giver  of  both  cross  and  crown 

Pronounce  me  faithful  at  our  meeting-daj! 
Mizpah  I  the  word  gives  comfort  to  my  pam : 

I  know  God   keepeth  watch   betwixt  u 
twain. 

AH  The  Year  RoottL 
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From  The  Westminster  Review. 
RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON.* 

Scarcely  six  years  have  passed  away 
since  the  spirit  of  Emerson  took  its  flight, 
and  already  he  is  numbered  amongst  the 
privileged  few  whom  the  reader  ap- 
proaches in  the  mood  of  settled  respect, 
and  whose  names  have  surrounded  them- 
selves with  an  atmosphere  of  religion. 
Quite  a  literature  has  grown  up  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  life  and  of  his  teaching  in  the 
course  of  the  last  half-dozen  years,  and  one 
after  another  of  his  loving  and  admiring 
disciples  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
efforts  to  do  honor  to  his  memory.  In 
1882  Mr.  George  Willis  Cooke  published 
a  book  entitled  "  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson : 
his  Life,  Writings,  and  Philosophy,"  which 
was  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  writings  of  Emerson,  and 
was  biographical  only  so  far  as  light  was 
thrown  upon  the  books  by  the  events  of 
the  life.  In  the  same  year  appeared  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  by  Alexander  Ireland, 
whom  Carlyle  once  described  as  **  full  of 
energy,  and  broad  sagacity,  and  practical- 
ity; infinitely  well  affected  to  the  man 
Emerson  too.*'  To  this  biographical 
sketch  were  added  personal  recollections 
of  Emerson's  visits  to  England,  extracts 
from  unpublished  letters,  and  miscellane- 
ous characteristic  records.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Mr.  Moncure  Conway  gave  to  the 
world  his  entertaining  volume  on  '*  Emer- 
son at  Home  and  Abroad,"  in  which  there 
will  be  found  many  interesting  traits  and 
anecdotes  gathered  from  the  pefsonal  rec- 
ollections of  the  writer.  At  a  stiH  later 
date  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  contributed 
to  the  series  of  American  Men  of  Letters 
an  admirable  monograph  on  his  departed 
friend ;  and,  last  of  all,  Mr.  James  Elliot 
Cabot,  the  literary  executor  of  Emerson, 
has  carried  out  the  commission  entrusted 
to  him,  and,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  Emerson's  published  and  unpublished 
writings,  has  presented  us  with  the  author- 
itative memoir  which  we  have  been  for 
some  time  eagerly  awaiting. 

With  regard  to  this  memoir  we  desire 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Cabot  appears 

*  A  Mtmoir  of  Rai/k  Waldo  Emerson,    By  James 
Elliot  Cabo*.    In  tvo  toIs.    London.    1887. 


to  US  to  have  performed  with  ability,  with 
diligence,  and  with  care  the  difficult  and 
delicate  task  which  the  subject  of  it  laid 
upon  him.  His  object,  he  tells  us,  has 
been  to  offer  to  the  readers  of  Emerson 
some  further  illustrations,  some  details  of 
his  outward  and  inward  history,  that  may 
fiH  out  and  define  more  closely  the  image 
of  him  they  already  have,  rather  than  to 
attempt  a  picture  which  should  make  him 
known  to  strangers,  or  set  him  forth  in 
due  relation  to  his  surroundings  or  to  the 
world  at  large.  Such  is  the  modest  and 
limited  scope  of  Mr.  Cabot's  present  un- 
dertaking, and  every  one  who  reads  his 
work  must  surely  admit  that  he  has  at  least 
succeeded  in  achieving  the  object  at  which 
he  aimed.  Some  disappointment  will 
doubtless  be  experienced  by  those  (if  any 
such  there  be)  who  expected  any  very 
striking  or  startling  revelations.  Mr. 
Cabot  renders  his  heartiest  thanks  to 
those  among  Emerson's  correspondents 
who  had  allowed  him  to  make  copies  of 
their  letters,  but  he  at  the  same  time  ex- 
presses his  surprise  that  he  found  these 
letters  less  directly  available  than  he  had 
hoped.  The  truth  is,  as  Emerson  himself 
has  told  us,  that  "  he  was  not  born  under 
epistolary  stars,"  whilst  some  of  the  most 
interesting  letters  he  ever  wrote  had  al- 
ready been  given  to  the  world  in  "The 
Correspondence  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  1834-72,"  pub- 
lished now  more  than  four  years  ago  under 
the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Norton.  This 
correspondence  is  especially  noteworthy 
as  being  the  record  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  friendships  furnished  by  the 
annals  of  literature,  though  it  still  remains 
true  that  Emerson  lacked  the  flowing  ease 
and  grace  so  characteristic  of  all  the  great- 
est letter-writers.  He  rarely  wrote  a  let- 
ter of  any  importance  without  first  making 
a  rough  draft  of  it ;  and  indeed  he  had  not 
the  faculty  of  dashing  off  at  a  moment's 
notice  a  composition  that  would  bear  the 
stamp  and  impress  of  his  own  personality. 
The  letters  that  have  come  to  hand  since 
his  death  are  accordingly  not  very  numer- 
ous, and  these  consist  rather  of  a  series 
of  reflections  than  of  a  narrative  of  facts 
and  events.  The  same  character  attaches 
in  a  remarkable  degree  to  his  journals. 
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which  he  kept  with  great  regularity,  com- 
mencing them  in  his  college  days,  and 
continuing  them  down  to  the  last  years  of 
his  life.  If,  however,  the  letters  and  jour- 
nals cannot  be  said  to  add  very  consider- 
ably to  the  stock  of  harmless  pleasure  and 
amusement  afforded  by  the  letters  and 
journals  of  other  men,  they  possess  a 
peculiar  interest  and  fascination  of  their 
own.  They  are  valuable  as  supplying  us 
with  a  key  to  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  writer,  and  they  serve  still  further 
to  raise  the  high  estimate  we  had  already 
formed  of  the  life  and  character  of  the 
man.  Between  the  life  and  the  works  of 
Emerson  no  discrepancy  of  any  kind  can 
with  truth  be  said  to  exist  To  a  friend 
who  asserted  that  no  one  would  dare  to 
uncover  the  thoughts  of  a  single  hour,  he 
replied:  **  Is  it  so  bad?  I  own  that  to 
a  witness  worse  than  myself,  and  less  in- 
telligent, I  should  not  willingly  put  a  win- 
dow into  my  breast.  But  to  a  witness 
more  intellectual  and  virtuous  than  1,  or 
to  one  precisely  as  intelligent  and  well-in- 
tentioned, I  have  no  objection  to  uncover 
my  heart."  And,  in  his  own  case  at  all 
events,  Emerson  was  assuredly  nght ;  he 
could  only  gain  —  he  could  not  lose  —  by 
revealing  to  men  of  capacity  to  appreciate 
him  his  inmost  and  most  secret  thoughts 
in  all  their  nakedness  and  entirety :  — 

Whatever  record  leap  to  light, 
He  never  shall  be  shamed. 

Emerson,  then,  was  a  writer  and  a 
thinker  rather  than  a  man  of  action  and 
affairs.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  other  writers 
and  thinkers,  the  narrative  of  his  life  is 
full  of  the  deepest  human  interest.  '*  An 
author,"  writes  Dr.  Johnson,  "  partakes  of 
the  common  condition  of  humanity  ;  he  is 
born  and  married  like  another  man ;  he 
has  hopes  and  fears,  expectations  and  dis- 
appointments, griefs  and  joys,  like  a  cour- 
tier or  a  statesman."  From  Mr.  Cabot's 
memoir,  and  from  the  other  works  which 
have  been  already  cited,  we  are  able  to 
gather  with  considerable  fulness  and  de- 
tail what  were  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
expectations  and  disappointments,  the 
griefs  and  joys,  of  a  life  of  which  it  has 
been  said  with  perfect  truth  that  *'no 
purer,    simpler,   and    more    harmonious 
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story  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  fa^ 
shining  men." 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  bom  at 
Boston,  May  25,  1803.  He  came  of  a 
good  Puritan  stock,  the  family  to  which 
he  belonged  being  remarkable  for  the 
I6ng  succession  of  preachers  and  divines 
in  its  genealogy,  and  the  large  number  of 
college  graduates  it  reckoned  on  its  rolls. 
His  father  was  the  Reverend  William 
Emerson,  minister  of  the  First  (Unitarian) 
Church  in  Boston;  and  his  grandfather, 
William  Emerson,  of  Concord,  the  builder 
of  the  "  Old  Manse  "  celebrated  by  Haw- 
thorne. Emerson's  father  was,  we  are 
informed  by  one  of  his  contemporaries, 
considered  an  extraordinary  preacher. 
He  had  a  melodious  voice ;  his  elocution 
was  remarkable  for  distinctness,  yet  bad 
an  easy  flow ;  in  prayer  he  was  fluent,  but 
his  expressions  were  often  too  studied  for 
a  common  audience ;  his  sermons  were 
greatly  labored,  yet  ver)'  perspicuous ;  he 
was,  we  are  further  toldi,  of  a  kindly,  afiFec- 
tionate  nature.  But  his  son's  chief  recol- 
lection of  him  was  as  *^a  somewhat  social 
gentleman,  but  severe  to  his  children,  who 
twice  or  thrice  put  roe  in  mortal  terror  by 
forcing  me  into  the  salt  water,  ofE  some 
wharf  or  bathing-house ;  and  I  still  recall 
the  fright  with  which,  after  some  of  these 
salt  experiences,  I  heard  his  voice  one 
day  (as  Adam  that  of  the  Lord  God  in  the 
garden)  summoning  me  Jto  a  new  bath, 
and  I  vainly  endeavoring  to  hide  myself.*' 

The  maiden  name  of  Emerson's  mother 
was  Ruth  Haskins,  and  of  her  the  most 
glowing  accounts  are  given.  **Both  her 
mind  and  her  character,"  writes  Dr.  N.  L 
Frothingham,  **  were  of  a  superior  order, 
and  they  set  their  stamp  upon  manners  oi 
peculiar  softness  and  natural  grace  and 
quiet  dignity.  Her  sensible  and  kindly 
speech  was  always  as  good  as  the  best 
instruction  ;  and  her  smile,  though  it  was 
always  ready,  was  a  reward.  Her  dark 
liquid  eyes,  from  which  old  age  could  not 
take  away  the  expression,  will  be  among 
the  remembrances  of  all  on  whom  they 
ever  rested." 

To  the  Reverend  William  and  Ruth 
Emerson  five  sons  were  born,  Ralph 
Waldo  being  the  second.  Ralph  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  his   father;  the 
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other  children  resembled  their  mother. 
The  father  was  taken  away  from  them 
whilst  they  were  still  young,  dying  in  i8i  i, 
when  Ralph  was  not  yet  eight  years  of 
age.  It  was  a  hard  struggle  for  the  widow, 
with  all  the  help  her  sister-in-law,  Miss 
Mary  Emerson,  could  lend  her,  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  A  friend  of  the 
family,  coming  in  one  day,  found  them 
without  food,  Miss  Emerson  endeavoring 
to  console  them  as  best  she  could  with 
stones  of  heroic  endurance.  Ralph  and 
his  brother  Edward  had  but  one  great 
coat  between  them,  and  had  to  take  turns 
in  going  without,  and  in  bearing  the  taunts 
of  vulgar-minded  schoolfellows  :  '*  Whose 
turn  is  it  to  wear  the  coat  to-day?" 
Hard,  however,  as  the  struggle  was,  the 
education  of  the  children  was  in  no  wise 
neglected.  Ralph's  school  days  had  com- 
menced when  he  was  only  three  years  of 
age,  and  they  continued  long  after  his 
father's  death.  From  his  earliest  to  his 
latest  years  he  was  a  student  of  men  and 
of  books.  "We  were  babies  and  boys 
together,"  writes  the  venerable  Dr.  Fur- 
ness,  of  Philadelphia ;  "  but  I  can  recall 
but  one  image  of  him  as  playing,  and  that 
was  on  the  floor  of  my  mother's  chamber. 
I  don't  think  he  ever  engas^ed  in  boys' 
plays,  no^  because  of  any  physical  inabil- 
ity, but  simply  because  from  his  earliest 
years  be  dwelt  in  a  higher  sphere.  My 
one  deep  impression  is,  that  from  his  ear- 
liest childhood  he  lived  and  moved  and 
had  his  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  letters 
quite  apart  by  himself.  I  can  as  little  re- 
member when  he  was  not  literary  in  his 
pursuits  as  when  I  first  made  his  acquaint- 
ance." Already  in  his  school  days  the 
bent  of  his  genius  and  the  charm  of  his 
personality  had  begun  to  manifest  them- 
selves. He  read  to  please  himself  no  less 
than  to  please  his  instructors.  "  The 
regular  course  of  studies,  the  years  of 
academical  and  professional  education." 
he  writes  in  one  of  his  essays,  **  have  not 
yielded  me  better  facts  than  some  idle 
books  under  the  bench  at  the  Latin  School. 
What  we  do  not  call  education  is  more 
precious  than  that  which  we  do  call  so." 
As  regards  the  appearance  of  the  youth, 
and  a  certa  n  undefinable  fascination  there 
was  about  h  m,  the  testimony  of  his  school- 
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fellow  Rufus  Dawes  may  be  cited.  He 
is  speaking  of  him  when  he  was  a  boy 
about  ten  years  old,  and  he  describes  him 
as  a  '*  spiritual-looking  boy,  in  blue  nan- 
keen, whose  image  more  than  any  other's 
is  still  deeply  stamped  upon  my  mind,  as 
I  then  saw  him  and  loved  him,  I  knew  not 
why,  and  thought  him  so  angelic  and  re- 
markable." Young  Emerson  made  rapid 
progress  at  school,  and  was  particularly 
fond  of  writing  verses  as  school  exercises ; 
but,  after  all,  the  most  important  portion 
of  his  education  was  that  which  he  re- 
ceived at  home.  The  family  circle  was 
doubtless  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  wrote 
a  remarkable  passage  in  his  essay  on 
"  Domestic  Life  ;  "  "  What  is  the  hoop," 
he  asks,  "that  holds  them  staunch?  It 
is  the  iron  band  of  poverty,  of  necessity, 
of  austerity,  which,  excluding  them  from 
the  sensual  enjoyments  which  make  other 
boys  too  early  old,  has  directed  their  ac- 
tivity into  safe  and  right  channels,  and 
made  them,  despite  themselves,  reverers 
of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good. 
.  .  .  The  angels  that  dwell  with  them, 
and  are  weaving  laurels  of  life  for  their 
youthful  brows,  are  Toil  and  Want,  and 
Truth  and  Mutual  Faith." 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
aunt,  who  was  beyond  question  a  most 
remarkable  person,  and  who  exercised  no 
inconsiderable  influence  in  Mrs.  Emer- 
son's household.  She  was  a  woman  who 
combined  with  Puritan  rigor  and  the 
strictest  orthodoxy  a  large  allowance  of 
reading  and  of  culture.  Her  early  read- 
ing was  Milton,  Young,  Akenside,  Sam- 
uel Clarke,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  always 
the  Bible.  Later,  Plato,  Plotinus,  Mar- 
cus Antoninus,  Stewart,  Coleridge,  Her- 
der, Locke,  Madame  de  StaSl,  Channing, 
Mackintosh,  Byron.  In  her  later  years 
she  quarrelled  with  Emerson  on  account 
of  his  "high,  airy  speculations ;"  but  he 
always  retained  for  her  a  high  estimation 
and  regard.  "  Give  my  love  to  her,"  he 
wrote  at  a  time  when  she  would  not  see 
him,  or  even  come  into  the  town  where 
he  was  ;  "give  my  love  to  her  —  love  and 
honor.  She  must  always  occupy  a  saint's 
place  in  my  household,  and  I  have  no 
hour  of  poetry  or  philosophy,  since  I  knew 
these  things,  into  which  she  does  not  en- 
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ter  as  a  genius/'  His  bark  had  drifted 
far  away  from  the  old  moorings,  but  his 
heart  still  loved  to  linger  amongst  the 
companions  of  his  youth  ;  and  little  won- 
der. For  if,  from  one  point  of  view,  the 
teaching  of  his  aunt  had  been  narrow  and 
contracted,  from  another  it  had  been  lofty, 
invigorating,  and  sublime  ;  **  Scorn  trifles,'* 
she  wrote ;  "  lift  your  aims  ;  do  what  you 
are  afraid  to  do.  Sublimity  of  character 
must  come  from  sublimity  of  motive." 

Emerson  entered  Harvard  College  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  in  1817.  At  that  time 
Harvard  was,  so  far  as  the  instruction 
went,  simply  a  boys'  school ;  and  even  a 
generation  later,  when  Clough  visited 
America,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
particularly  struck  with  the  teaching  that 
was  to  be  had  within  its  walls.  "Thev 
learn  French  and  history  and  German," 
he  writes,  '*  and  a  great  many  more  things 
than  in  England,  but  onlv  imperfectly." 
The  president  of  the  college  was  John 
Thornton  Kirkland,  of  whom  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  says  that  **  his  *  shining  morn- 
ins  face'  was  round  as  a  babys,  and 
talked  as  pleasantly  as  his  voice  aid,  with 
smiles  for  accents  and  dimples  for  punctu- 
ation." During  the  last  term  of  his  fresh- 
man's year  Emerson  was  private  tutor  to 
the  president's  nephew,  Samuel  Kirkland 
Lothrop,  who  has  furnished  Mr.  Cabot 
with  some  interesting  reminiscences  of 
Emerson's  colleeiate  daysi  «*In  manner 
and  disposition,"'  he  says,  "  Emerson  ap- 
peared then,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  just 
what  he  was  afterwards;  kindly,  affable, 
but  self-contained;  receiving  praise  or 
sympathy  without  taking  much  notice  of 
It.  His  verses,  for  example,  which  he 
was  willing  to  show,  were  his;  whether 
good  or  bad,  it  mattered  little."  This 
feeling  of  detachment,  self-reliance,  inde- 
pendence, is  highly  characteristic  of  Em- 
erson. It  began  to  show  itself  whilst  he 
was  still  a  boy,  and  it  remained  with  him 
in  middle  and  in  later  life.  In  1838  he 
wrote  thus  to  his  aunt :  **  I  abide  in  my 
old  barrel,  or,  if  you  will,  coop  or  tub  of 
observation,  and  mean  to  keep  my  eyes 
open,  whether  anything  offers  to  be  ob- 
served or  not;  "and  it  is  when  speaking 
of  his  college  days  that  Dr.  Lothrop  says, 
"  He  seemed  to  dwell  apart,  as  if  in  a  tow- 
er, from  which  he  looked  upon  everything 
from  a  loophole  of  his  own." 

In  President  Kirkland's  time  George 
Ticknor  was  professor  of  modem  lan- 
guages, and  Edward  Everett  professor  of 
Greek.  Emerson  diligently  attended  their 
lectures,  and  took  copious  notes ;  but  it 
was,  after  all,  not  very  much  his  college 
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training  was  to  do  for  him.  Mathematics 
were  his  particular  aversion,  and  he  was 
doubtless  thinking  of  himself  when,  long 
years  afterwards,  he  expatiated  in  one  of 
nis  journals  on  "  the  instinct  which  leads 
the  youth  who  has  no  faculty  for  mathe- 
matics, and  weeps  over  the  impossible 
analytical  geometry,  to  console  his  defects 
with  Chaucer  and  Montaigne,  with  Plu- 
tarch and  Plato,  at  night."  Montaigne,  it 
may  here  be  stated,  was  always  a  favorite 
autnor  with  Emerson.  When  a  boy  he 
found  a  volume  of  the  essays  among  his 
father's  books,  and  he  devoured  it  with 
the  utmost  avidity.  *'  I  remember/'  he 
writes,  **  the  delight  and  wonder  in  which 
I  lived  with  him.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if 
I  had  myself  written  the  book  in  some 
former  life,  so  sincerely  did  he  speak  to 
my  thought  and  experience." 

On  leaving  college,  Emerson  devoted 
himself  for  a  time  to  teaching.  The  epi- 
sode of  school-keeping,  says  his  biogra- 
pher, was  the  gloomiest,  or  rather  it  was 
the  one  gloomy  passage  in  his  life.  It, 
however,  was  not  without  its  compensa- 
tions. During  the  three  years  that  he 
kept  a  ladies'  school  at  Boston  he  earned 
from  two  to  three  thousand  dollars,  whilst 
he  could  subsist,  if  he  saw  fit,  on  two 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  Indeed,  to  bis 
austere  aunt,  Mary  Emerson,  his  circum- 
stances at  this  time  appeared  altogether 
"  too  easy  and  rhyme-like."  Be  this,  how- 
ever, as  It  may,  we  are  now  merely  deal- 
ing with  a  transient  phase  of  Emerson^s 
career.  He  looked  upon  the  profession 
of  teaching  as  a  startine-point,  and  still 
hoped,  in  the  language  of  his  journal,  '*to 
put  on  eloquence  as  a  robe,  and  by  good- 
ness and  zeal  and  the  awfulness  of  virtue 
to  press  and  prevail  over  the  false  judg- 
ments, the  rebel  passions,  and  corrupt 
habits  of  men."  In  the  spring  of  1823 
his  mother,  with  her  household,  removed 
to  Canterbury,  which  was  then  some  four 
miles  distant  from  Boston,  and  it  was 
there  that, ''  stretched  beneath  the  pines," 
Emerson  wrote  his  well-known  verses, 
"  Good-bye,  proud  world : "  — 

Good-bye,  proud  world  I    I'm  going  home: 
Thou  art  not  my  friend,  and  I'm  not  thine. 
Long  through  tny  weary  crowds  I  roam; 
A  river-ark  on  the  ocean  brine, 
Long  I've  been  tossed  like  the  driven  foam; 
But  now,  proud  world  I  I'm  going  home. 

Good-bye  to  Flattery's  fawning  face ; 
To  Grandeur  with  ms  wise  grimace ; 
To  upstart  Wealth's  averted  eye; 
To  supple  Office,  low  and  high ; 
To  crowded  halls,  to  court  and  street; 
To  frozen  hearts  and  halting  feet; 
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To  those  who  go  and  those  who  come : 
Good-bye,  proud  world  !     I'm  going  home. 

EmcrsoD^s     sojourn    id    his    **  sylvan 
home  "  was  of  the  briefest  duration.     In 
February,  1825,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and 
before  leaving  Canterbury  he  had,  on  Sun- 
day, April  24,  1824,  made  the  following 
entry  in  his  journal :  "  I  am  beginning  mv 
professional  studies.    In  a  month  I  shall 
be  legally  a  man ;  and  I  deliberately  dedi- 
cate my  time,  my  talents,  and  my  hopes  to 
the  Church."    Before  taking  so  solemn  a 
step  in  his  existence  he  proceeded    to 
make  a  careful  examination  of  his  past 
and  present  life.     He  had,  he  thought,  a 
strong  imagination,  and  consequently  a 
keen  relish  for  the  beauties  of  poetry. 
But  his  reasoning  faculty  was  proportion- 
ately weak,  nor  could  he  ever  hope  to 
write  a  Sutler's  **  Analogy,"  or  an  essay 
of  Hume.    Still,  for  all  tnat,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  despair  of  thriving 
in  divinity.    "  I  inherit  from  my  sire,"  he 
said,  in  communing  with  his  own  spirit, 
"a  formality  of  manner  and  speech,  but  I 
derive  from  him  or  his  patriotic  parent 
a  passionate  love  for  the  strains  of  elo- 
quence.    I  burn  after  the  aliquid  immen- 
sum  infinitumque  which  Cicero  desired. 
What  we  ardently  love  we  learn  to  imi- 
tate.   But  the  most  prodigious  genius,  a 
seraph *s  eloquence,  will  shamefully  defeat 
its  own  end  if  it  has  not  first  won  the 
heart  of  the  defender  to  the  cause  he  de- 
fends." 

Whatever  might  be  his  views  at  other 
periods  of  his  life,  he  was  now,  and  for 
some  years  to  come,  a  convinced  believer 
in  the  essential  truths  of  the  Christian 
faith.  "In  my  frigidest  moments,"  he 
writes  under  the  date  of  June,  1827, 
*'  when  I  put  behind  roe  the  subtler  evi- 
dences, and  set  Christianity  in  the  light  of 
a  piece  of  human  history,  much  as  Confu- 
cius or  Solyman  might  regard  it,  I  believe 
myself  immortal.  The  l^am  of  the  bal- 
ance trembles  to  be  sure,  but  settles  always 
on  the  ri^ht  side,  for  otherwise  all  things 
look  so  silly." 

But  before  this  passage  was  written 
Emerson  had  spent  a  twelve-month  in  the 
Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
had,  on  October  10,  1826,  Deen  "appro- 
bated to  preach  "  by  the  Middlesex  Asso- 
ciation of  Ministers.  Another  interval, 
however,  was  destined  to  elapse  before  he 
became  the  minister  of  the  Second  Church 
in  Boston.  His  health  gave  way,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  visit  the  far  South.  On 
his  return  to  Cambridge,  he  says  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  brother  William  :  "  I  am  writing 
sermons.    I  am  living  cautiously  —  yea, 
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treading  on  e^gs  —  to  strengthen  my  con- 
stitution. It  IS  a  long  battle,  this  of  mine, 
betwixt  life  and  death,  and  it  is  wholly 
uncertain  to  whom  the  game  belongs. 
This  regimen  proved  efficacious.  The 
result  of  the  lounging  and  loitering  exist- 
ence that  he  led  was  that  he  was  soon 
able  to  report  that  he  was  on  the  mend, 
and  was  beginning  to  look  less  like  a  mon- 
ument and  more  like  a  man.  It  was  at 
this  time,  during  his  second  residence  at 
Divinity  Hall,  that  Dr.  Hedge  made  Emer- 
son's acquaintance.  He  describes  him  as 
being  slow  in  his  movements  as  in  his 
speech.  He  would  never,  says  Dr.  Hedge, 
through  eagerness  interrupt  any  speaker 
with  whom  ne  conversed,  however  prepos- 
sessed with  a  contrary  opinion;  and  no 
one  ever  saw  him  run.  In  ethics  he  held 
very  positive  opinions.  Here  his  native 
independence  of  thought  was  manifest. 
"  Owe  no  conformity  to  custom,"  he  said, 
"against  your  private  judgment.  Have 
no  regard  to  the  influence  of  your  exam- 
ple, but  act  always  from  the  simplest 
motive." 

£merson*s  health  was  so  far  recovered 
that  in  March,  1829,  he  was  ordained  min- 
ister at  Boston,  and  in  September  of  the 
same  year  he  was  married  to  Ellen  Louisa 
Tucker.  She  was  "the  fairest  and  best 
of  her  kind,"  and  Emerson  was  now,  to 
quote  his  own  words,  "  as  happy  as  it  is 
safe  in  life  to  be."  But  "  happiness  too 
swiftly  flies,"  and  death  had  marked  Ellen 
for  his  own.  She  died  of  consumption  in 
February,  1832. 

Brief,  also,  though  not  quite  so  brief, 
was  his  connection  with  the  church  at 
Boston.  Whilst,  however,  it  was  brief,  it 
was  not  undistinguished.  The  style  and 
the  substance  of  his  discourses  were  all 
his  own.  He  borrowed  little  from  and  he 
owed  little  to  other  men.  When  he  lis- 
tened to  other  preachers  and  divines  he 
was  for  the  most  part  constrained  to  con* 
fess  that  the  image  in  the  pulpit  was  all 
of  clay,  and  not  of  tunable  metal.  He 
said  to  himself  on  such  an  occasion,  if 
men  would  avoid  that  genera)  language 
and  general  manner  in  which  they  strive 
to  hide  all  that  is  peculiar,  and  would  say 
only  what  was  uppermost  in  their  own 
minds,  after  their  own  individual  manner, 
every  man  would  be  interesting:  The 
common  usage  in  preaching,  he  contended, 
was  too  straitened.  It  did  not  apply  itself 
to  all  the  good  and  evil  that  is  in  the 
human  bosom.  It  walked  in  a  nan.'>w 
round;  it  harped  on  a  few  and  ancieit 
strings.  It  was  much  addicted  to  a  few 
worcS;  it  held  on  to  phrases  when  ths 
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lapse  of  time  had  changed  their  meanin|^. 
Accordingly,  he  did  not  seek  to  tread  in 
the  footsteps  either  of  his  contemporaries 
or  of  his  predecessors.  He  took  no  man 
as  his  model.  He  sought  only  to  be  true 
to  himself  and  to  the  light  that  was  within 
him  ;  and  his  success  was  all  the  greater 
in  consequence.  The  impression  that  was 
made  by  his  preaching  has  been  graphi- 
cally described  by  Mr.  Congdon  in  an 
,  often  quoted  passage  of  **The  Reminis- 
cences of  a  Journalist."  "  One  day  there 
came  into  our  pulpit,"  he  writes',  "the 
most  gracious  oi  mortals,  with  a  face  all 
benignity,  who  gave  out  the  first  hymn  and 
made  the  first  prayer  as  an  angel  might 
have  read  and  prayed.  Our  choir  was  a 
pretty  good  one,  but  its  best  was  coarse 
and  discordant  after  Emerson's  voice.  I 
remember  of  the  sermon  only  that  it  had 
an  indefinite  charm  of  simplicity  and  wis- 
dom, with  occasional  illustrations  from 
nature,  which  were  about  the  most  deli- 
cate and  dainty  things  of  the  kind  which  I 
had  ever  heard."  But  it  was  not  in  the 
pulpit  any  more  than  in  the  schoolhouse 
that  Emerson  was  to  find  rest  for  the  sole 
of  his  foot  He  came  to  think  that  it  was 
the  best  part  of  the  man  that  revolted  most 
against  his  being  a  minister.  His  good 
revolted  from  official  goodness.  In  order 
to  be  a  good  minister,  he  said  to  himself, 
it  was  necessary  to  bear  the  ministry.  The 
profession  was  antiquated.  One  seems  to 
hear  him  exclaiming  with  Milton,  in  the 
immortal  plea  for  the  libertv  of  unlicensed 
printing:  "Give  me  the  liberty  to  know, 
to  utter  and  to  argue  freely,  according  to 
conscience,  above  all  liberties."  The  oc- 
casion of  his  resignation  of  his  charge  at 
Boston  was  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
his  congregation  as  to  the  rite  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  he  felt  himself  no 
longer  able  conscientiously  to  administer. 
He  accordingly  left  the  church,  though  he 
continued  for  years  to  preach  whenever 
a  suitable  opportunity  presented  itself. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  lecture 
now  took  the  place  oi  the  sermon. 

The  loss  of  his  voung  wife  and  the 
worry  connected  witli  the  resignation  of 
his  charge  had  told  upon  his  health,  and 
he  determined  to  seek  relief  in  travel.  In 
the  spring  of  1833  he  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  made  the  first  of  his  three  well-known 
visits  to  Europe.  At  Rome  he  met  M. 
Gustave  d'Eichthal,  who  gave  him  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Carlyle,  and  armed  with 
this,  as  well  as  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  John  Stuart  Mill,  he  made  his 
famous  pilgrimage  to  Craigenputtock. 
He  had  read  some  of  Carlyle  s  contribu- 
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tions  to  the  Edinbur^^h  Rmiew^  and  had 
conceived  an  unbounded  admiration  for 
their  author.  He  was  determined  to  meet 
him  face  to  face,  and  after  overcoming 
many  obstacles,  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
giving  effect  to  his  resolution.  As  Car- 
lyle sat  despondent,  one  August  day,  a 
carriage  drove  to  the  door,  and  an  Ameri- 
can anghted.  It  was  Emerson,  looking 
for  a  wise  man;  the  first  human  being, 
said  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  had  visited  Dun- 
score  parish  on  such  an  errand  since 
Noah's  flood.  The  visit  was  in  every  way 
successful,  and  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  a  close  and  intimate  friendship,  which 
nothing  but  death  could  destroy.  The 
next  day  Emerson  made  the  tollowing 
entry  in  his  journal :  — 

Carlisle,  In  Cumberland,  August  26. — I 
am  just  arrived  in  merry  Carlisle  from  Dum- 
fries. A  white  day  in  my  years.  I  found  the 
youth  I  sought  in  Scotland,  and  good  and 
wise  and  pleasant  he  seems  to  me;  and  his 
wife  a  most  accomplished,  agreeable  woman. 
Truth  and  peace  and  faith  dwell  with  them, 
and  beautify  them.  I  never  saw  more  amiaUe- 
ness  than  is  in  his  countenance.  T.  C.  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  pay  his  taxes  to  William 
and  Adelaide  Guelf,  with  great  cheerfulness, 
as  long  as  William  is  able  to  compel  the  pay- 
ment ;  and  shall  cease  to  do  so  the  moment 
he  ceases  to  compel  them.  T.  C.  prefers 
London  to  any  other  place  to  Ave  in.  John  S. 
Mill,  the  best  mind  he  knows — more  purity, 
more  force  —  has  worked  himself  clear  irom 
Benthamism.  His  only  companion  to  speak 
to  was  the  minister  of  Dunscore  Kirk.  And 
he  used  to  go  sometimes  to  the  Kirk,  and 
envy  the  poor  parishioners  their  ^ood  faith. 
But  he  seldom  went,  and  the  mmister  had 
grown  suspicious  of  them,  and  did  not  come 
to  see  him. 

Carlyle,  on  his  part,  pronounced  Emerson 
"  one  of  the  most  lovable  creatures  in  him- 
self we  had  ever  looked  on ; "  and  in 
speaking  to  Lord  Houghton  of  his  visit  he 
said  :  "  That  man  came  to  see  me  :  I  don^t 
know  what  brought  him ;  and  we  kept  him 
one  night,  and  then  he  left  us.  I  saw  htm 
go  up  the  hill ;  I  didn't  go  with  him  to  see 
him  descend.  I  preferred  to  watch  bim 
mount  and  vanish  like  an  angel." 

Emerson  returned  to  his  home  across 
the  Atlantic,  reinvigorated  in  health  and 
carrying  with  him  pleasant  recollections 
of  tne  hours  he  had  spent  in  the  society 
of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men,  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth  and  Carlyle.  Hence- 
forth the  entire  energies  of  his  nature 
were  devoted  to  that  which  was  the  real 
business  of  his  life,  lecturing  and  wntiqg. 
In  the  winter  of  1835  ^^  married  Miss 
Lydia  Jackson,  of  Plymouth,  and  settled 
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down  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a 
modest  little  homestead  of  his  own  at  Con- 
cord. Trials  of  the  affections  were  still 
in  store  for  him.  His  highly  gifted  and 
dearly  loved  brother  Edward  foucrht  a 
stout  and  a  gpiHant  battle  with  the  all-con- 
quering and  inexorable  foe,  but  '*the 
arrow  of  the  angel  had  gone  too  deep/' 
and  he  was  speedily  compelled  to  sue- 
cumb.  "A  soul  is  gone,*'  wrote  his 
brother,  **  so  costly  and  so  rare  that  few 
persons  were  capable  of  knowing  its  price, 
and  I  shall  have  my  sorrow  to  myself ;  for 
if  I  speak  of  him  I  shall  be  thought  a  fond 
exaggerator.  He  had  the  fourfold  perfec- 
tion of  good  sense,  of  genius,  of  grace,  and 
of  virtue,  as  I  have  never  seen  them  com- 
bined.*' "  Clean  and  sweet  was  his  life, 
untempted  almost;  and  his  action  on 
others  all-healing,  uplifting,  and  fragrant. 
I  mourn  that  in  losing  him  I  have  lost  his 
all,  for  he  was  born  an  orator,  not  a 
writer."  "  How  much  I  saw  through  his 
eyes  I  I  feel  as  if  my  own  were  very 
dim."  After  Edward  was  gone,  five  years 
glided  smoothly  and  pleasantlv  along,  and 
then  another  blow  fell  upon  Emerson,  in 
the  death  of  a  beauti-ful  little  boy,  his  eld- 
est bom.  **Alas!"  he  exclaimed,  '*I 
chiefly  grieve  that  I  cannot  grieve.  Dear 
boy,  too  precious  and  unique  a  creation  to 
be  huddled  aside  into  the  waste  and  prod- 
igality of  things ;  yet  his  image,  so  gentle, 
so  rich  in  hope,  blends  easily  with  every 
happy  moment,  every  fair  remembrance, 
every  cherished  friendship  of  my  life." 

In  the  mean  time,  during  tnese  five 
years  of  domestic  happiness,  the  writing 
and  the  lecturing  had  been  making  sure 
and  steady  progress.  His  method  of  writ- 
ing, like  his  modes  of  thought,  was  all  his 
own.  He  had  long  ago  discovered  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  other  people's 
facts,  and  it  was  enough  for  him  it  he 
could  dispose  of  his  own.  "  In  writing 
my  thoughts,"  he  said,  "  I  seek  no  order, 
or  harmony,  or  result.  I  am  not  careful 
to  see  how  they  comport  with  other 
thoughts  and  other  modes ;  I  trust  them 
for  that."  Herein  in  a  measure  lay  his 
strength,  but  herein  also  lay  his  weakness, 
and  he  was  himself  fully  conscious  of  the 
fact.  **  If  Minerva  offered  me  a  gift  and 
an  option,"  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  "  I 
would  say,  give  me  continuity.  I  am  tired 
of  scraps.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  literary 
or  intellectual  chiffonnier,^^ 

His  views  upon  religious  subjects  un- 
derwent a  process  of  gradual  evolution, 
and  an  address  which  he  delivered  in  the 
Divinity  School  of  Harvard  in  1838  made 
him  fof  the  time  the  best-abused  man  in 
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Massachusetts.  Emerson  was,  properlv 
speaking,  an  iconoclast,  but  not  of  the  loua, 
vulgar,  and  brawling  type.  "  No  good 
man,"  he  wrote,  "vaunts  disbelief,  but 
only  aims  to  put  a  real  motive  and  law  in 
the  place  of  the  false  ones  removed."  As 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  so  finely  ex- 
pressed it,  he  was  "  an  iconoclast  without 
a  hammer,  who  took  down  our  idols  from 
their  pedestals  so  tenderly  that  it  seemed 
like  an  act  of  worship."  No  wonder  that, 
after  hearine  one  of  the  Transcendental 
discources,tne  Methodist  preacher.  Father 
Taylor,  exclaimed  that  "  it  would  take  as 
many  sermons  like  that  to  convert  a  human 
soul  as  it  would  quarts  of  skimmed  milk 
to  make  a  man  drunk ; "  whilst  of  Emerson 
himself  he  said :  "  He  must  go  to  heaven 
when  he  dies,  for  if  he  went  to  hell  the 
devil  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  him. 
But  he  knows  no  more  of  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament  than  Balaam's  ass  did 
of  the  principles  of  the  Hebrew  grammar." 

Emerson,  it  will  be  seen,  had  thrown  in 
his  lot  with  the  Transcendentalists,  and 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  promotion 
of  the  success  of  their  organ,  the  DiaL 
This  periodical  made  its  appearance  in 
1840,  and  continued  to  exist  for  a  period 
of  four  years.  For  the  first  two  years  the 
duties  of  editor  were  discharged  by  Miss 
Margaret  Fuller ;  for  the  last  oy  Emerson 
himself.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  was 
brought  into  constant  communication  with 
Miss  Fuller,  who  sought,  but  sought  in 
vain,  to  establish  relations  of  close  per- 
sonal intimacy  with  him.  In  his  journals 
he  speaks  of  these  "strange,  cold-warm, 
attractive -repelling  conversations  with 
Margaret,  whom  f  always  admire,  most 
revere  when  I  nearest  see,  and  sometimes 
love ;  yet  whom  I  freeze,  and  who  freezes 
me  to  silence  when  we  promise  to  come 
nearest."  **  Speak  to  me  of  anything  but 
myself,"  he  writes  to  his  fair  correspon- 
dent, "and  I  will  endeavor  to  make  an 
intelligible  reply  .  .  .  but  tell  me  that  I 
am  cold  or  unkind,  and  in  my  most  flowing 
state  I  become  a  cake  of  ice ;  I  can  feel 
the  crystals  shoot  and  the  drops  solidify." 
Miss  Margaret  Fuller's  fate  was  that  of 
all  other  persons,  outside  his  own  family 
circle  and  the  friends  of  his  childhoocf, 
who  were  brought  into  close  relations  with 
Emerson.  It  was  the  fate  even  of  Haw- 
thorne and  of  Thoreau. 

In  1847  he  paid  his  second  visit  to  En- 

fland,  renewing  personal  intercourse  with 
is  old  friends,  and  makine  the  accjuaint- 
ance  of  new  ones.  Carl  vie  and  his  wife 
he  found  living  on  oeautiful  terms. 
"  Nothing,"  he  said,  "  could  be  more  en- 
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gagiDg  than  their  ways,  and  in  her  book- 
case all  his  books  were  inscribed  to  her, 
as  they  came,  from  year  to  year,  each  with 
some  significant  lines."  He  was  honored 
with  an  election  into  the  Athenaeum  Club 
during  his  temporary  residence  in  En- 
gland. There  Milnes  and  other  good  men 
were  always  to  be  found.  Milnes  was  the 
most  good-natured  man  in  England  — 
made  of  suear;  he  was  everywhere  and 
knew  everytning.  He  told  of  Landor  that 
one  day,  in  a  towering  passion,  he  threw 
his  cook  out  of  the  window,  and  then 
presently  exclaimed,  "  Good  God,  I  never 
thought  of  those  poor  violets !  "  The  last 
time  he  saw  Landor  he  found  him  expa- 
tiating on  our  custom  of  eating  in  com- 
pany, which  he  esteems  very  barbarous. 
He  eats  alone,  with  half-closed  windows, 
because  the  li|;ht  interferes  with  the  taste. 
Besides  meeting  constantly  with  Milnes 
and  with  Carlyle,  Emerson  was  fortunate 
enough  to  catch  occasional  glimpses  of 
other  notabilities.  Tennyson  he  met  at 
the  house  of  Coventry  Patmore,  and  was 
contented  with  him  at  once.  He  found 
him  **  though  cultivated,  quite  unaffected. 
Quiet,  sluggish  sense  and  thought ;  refined, 
as  all  English  are,  and  good-humored." 
Carlvle  thought  him  "the  best  man  in 
England  to  smoke  a  pipe  with." 

In  Paris,  Emerson  discovered  that  '*  his 
French  was  far  from  being  as  good  as 
Madame  de  Starrs." 

On  his  return  once  again  to  America 
the  lecturing  and  the  writing  were  re- 
newed, and  his  reputation  in  the  world  of 
letters  at  last  became  firmly  established. 
In  1 84 1  the  first  series  of  essays  had  been 
published;  but  it  was  not  until  "The 
Conduct  of  Life  "  appeared,  in  i860,  that 
his  works  had  any  very  considerable  sale, 
Once,  and  once  only,  in  his  career  was  he 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  great  polit- 
ical movements  of  the  day.  **  This  is  ever 
the  test  of  the  scholar,"  writes  Mr.  Morley, 
"  whether  he  allows  intellectual  fastidious- 
ness to  stand  between  him  and  the  great 
issues  of  his  time."  Emerson  stood  the 
test  as  few  other  scholars  have  stood  it, 
and  on  the  great  question  of  negro  slavery 
his  voice  was  raised,  and  gave  forth  no 
doubtful  or  uncertain  sound.  "The  last 
year,"  he  said  in  his  address  to  the  citizens 
of  Concord  on  May  3, 1851,  "  the  last  year 
has  forced  us  all  into  politics.  There  is 
an  infamy  in  the  air.  .  .  .  The  Act  of 
Congress  of  September  18,  1850,  is  a  law 
whicli  every  one  of  you  will  break  on  the 
earliest  occasion — a  law  which  no  man 
can  obey,  or  abet  the  obeying,  without 
loss  of  self-respect  and  forfeiture  of  the 
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name  of  a  gentleman,"  But  it  was  in  the 
study,  and  not  in  the  political  arena,  that 
Emerson  felt  himself  to  be  most  at  home, 
and  he  was  glad  when  the  occasion  for  his 
intervention  in  politics  had  gone  bv,  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  Nortn  bad 
triumphed.  He  survived  to  a  green  old 
age,  retaining  all  his  faculties,  with  the 
exception  of  his  memorv,  to  the  last  The 
burning  of  his  house  called  forth  the  active 
help  and  sympathy  of  his  friends,  and  led 
him  to  pay  one  last  visit  to  England.  He 
returned  to  his  renovated  home,  lingered 
there  for  ten  years  longer,  and  passed 
away  tranquilly  at  last  on  April  27,  1882. 
His  body  rests  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  hard  by 
the  graves  of  Hawthorne  and  of  Thoreau ; 
and  in  his  books  will  be  found  "  the  pre- 
cious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  em- 
balmed and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a 
life  beyond  life." 


From  MaemUlao's  Macuiae 
A  TEACHER  OF  THE  VIOLIN. 

BY  J.  H.   SHORTHOUSB. 

I. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL. 

When,  in  the  year  1787,  I  entered,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  the  university  of  the 
kingly  city  of  Wenigstaat,  I  was,  no  doubt, 
a  very  foolish  young  man,  but  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  that  7  was  not  a  fool.  I 
suffered  not  only  from  that  necessary  dis- 
ease which  from  the  very  nature  of  exist- 
ence it  is  impossible  for  a  young  maa  to 
escape,  the  regarding  of  life  from  his  own 
standpoint,  as  a  man  on  first  coming  into 
a  bntliantly  lighted  and  crowded  room 
must  of  necessity,  for  a  few  moments,  be 
conscious  of  the  varied  scene  only  as  it 
strikes  himself;  but  I  was  also  to  some 
extent  subject  to  that  fatuity  which  haunts 
some  young  men,  the  forming  of  opinions 
and  the  giving  audible  expression  to 
them.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  was,  at 
the  same  time,  conscious  of  such  a  crowd 
of  ideas,  actuated  by  such  ideas,  and 
stirred  to  the  depths  of  my  being  bf  the 
emotions  and  results  which  these  ideas 
wrought  upon  me,  that  looking  back  with 
the  impartiality  which  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years  gives  even  to  the  review  of  one's 
self,  I  feel  perfectly  confident  that  I  was 
not  a  fool.  I  shall,  I  fear,  have  to  describe 
at  some  length  how  I  came  to  be  what  I 
was,  but  I  will  be  as  short^s  I  can.  Mj 
history  would  be  worth  nothing  in  itselt, 
but  it  is  interwoven  closely  with  that  of 
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some  others  whose  personality  seems  to 
me  well  worthy  of  record. 

I  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  pastor  of 
the  little  village  of  Waldreich  in  the 
wooded  mountains  of  Bavaria.  Though 
my  father  had  a  large  family,  and  his  cure 
was  only  a  village  one,  he  was  not  so  poor 
as  most  of  his  order,  for  he  had  a  little 
private  income  derived  from  houses  in 
Bayreuth ;  my  mother  had  also  some  little 
money  of  her  own.  My  father  was  a  man 
of  a  smgular  patience  and  quietude  of  con- 
duct. He  divided  his  time  between  culti- 
vating his  little  garden  and  orchard  and 
preparing  his  sermons  with  elaborate  care. 
When,  in  after  years,  I  became  possessed 
of  many  of  these  beautifully  written  dis- 
courses, I  was  amazed  at  the  patience, 
care,  and  scholarship  expended  upon  these 
addresses  to  a  few  peasants,  most  of  whom 
fell  asleep  during  the  time  of  hearing.  I 
believe  that  my  father's  sole  relaxation 
and  indul|;ence  consisted  in  poring  over 
an  old  folio  Terence  which  he  possessed, 
and  which,  shielded  amidst  the  mysteries 
of  a  dead  language,  he  could  read  in  per- 
fect security,  without  fear  of  scandalizing 
his  flock,  indeed  it  is  possible  that  they 
regarded  it  as  a  work  of  deep  theology, 
and  perhaps  they  were  right. 

The  little  village  of  Waldreich  lies  im- 
mediately at  the  foot  of  the  wooded  hills. 
We  ascended  from  the  garden  and  croft  of 
the  pastor's  house  straight  into  the  fir 
woods  and  the  oak  dingles  that  led  up  into 
the  mysterious  and  wild  heights  above  — 
into  the  mists  and  cloud  shadows  —  into 
a  land  of  green  mountain  woods  rising 
against  blue  skies — a  land  of  mist  and 
raiD-showers,  of  the  tints  of  rainbows  span- 
ning the  village,  and  of  colored  prisms  of 
light  stealing  down  crag  and  forest  dingle 
—  a  land  of  rushing  streams  and  still,  sol- 
emn, dark  lakes — a  land  of  castles  upon 
distant  peaks  and  of  the  faint  smoke  of 
charcoal-burners  on  the  hillsides.  Through 
all  the  varied  changes  of  the  day  in  this 
romantic  land,  from  the  cheerful  dawn 
loud  with  the  song  of  birds  and  the  lowing 
of  cattle,  to  the  solemn  evening  stillness, 
I  passed  the  first  few  years  of  my  life. 
The  scenes  around  him  penetrated  into 
the  boy*s  being  and  formed  his  nature ; 
but  I  have  no  wish  to  become  wearisome 
in  describing  all  these  influences  and 
these  results  minutelv.  There  is  one  in- 
fluence, however,  wnich  must  be  dwelt 
upon  if  the  story  is  to  be  told  at  ail,  for  it 
was  the  leading  influence  of  my  life  —  the 
influence  of  sound.  From  a  very  little 
child  I  was  profoundly  impressed  oy  the 
sounds  of  nature ;  the  rushing  water,  the 
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rustling  oaks,  the  sighing  and  moaning 
wind  down  the  mountain  valleys,  spoke  to 
me  with  distinct  utterance,  and  with  a 
sense  of  meaning  and  even  of  speech. 
These  sounds  were  more  even  than  this  ; 
they  became  a  passion,  a  fascination,  a 
haunting  presence,  and  even  a  dread. 

I  can  give  one  instance  of  this.  Below 
the  village  and  parsonage  house,  where 
we  lived,  was  a  beautiful  meadow  on  the 
banks  of  the  swift,  windine  river.  This 
meadow  was  mv  greatest  delight  as  a  little 
child.  At  the  lower  end  was  a  mill,  and  a 
mill-pool  and  race ;  and  around  the  edges 
of  the  pool  beds  of  rushes  had  planted 
themselves  for  ages^  forming  a  thick  pha- 
lanx of  waving,  pointed  leaves.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  fascination  this  sight  had 
for  me,  not  onlv  when  the  yellow  flowers 
mingled  with  tne  green  stately  leaves,  but 
at  other  times  of  the  year  when  I  listened 
hour  after  hour  to  the  whispering  murmur 
through  the  innumerable  lances  of  the 
reeds.  But  to  reach  this  meadow  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  a  row  of  vast,  lofty, 
straggling  trees  (I  suppose  some  species 
of  poplar),  and  no  words  can  describe 
the  terror  which  the  same  wind,  which 
delighted  me  so  much  in  the  gentle  mur- 
mur of  its  reed-music,  inspired  me  with 
when  heard  through  these  loftv,  swaying 
branches.  I  often,  even  in  those  early 
days,  wondered  why  the  music  of  the  wind 
through  the  ereen  rushes  on  the  water's 
edee,  should  Tiave  thrilled  me  with  cheer- 
fulness and  joy,  while  the  same  wind  wail- 
ing through  the  branches  of  the  great 
trees  high  above  my  head  crushed  me 
with  an  unspeakable  horror  and  dread. 
Doubtless  in  this  latter  was  the  sense  of 
vastness  and  unapproachable  height,  in- 
finite as  it  seemed  to  a  little  child  —  the 
touch,  even,  of  the  infinite  must  ever  be 
appalling  to  man. 

It  was  in  this  way  and  by  these  experi- 
mental methods  that  I  began  so  early  to 
recognize  the  mysterious  connection  that 
exists  between  sound  and  human  feeling. 

Down  the  long,  winding  oak  dingles, 
between  the  hien  cliffs  and  the  wooded 
slopes  of  .the  hills,  there  came  to  me  as  a 
little  child  whispers  and  murmurs  of 
dreams  and  stories  of  which  at  that  time 
I  knew  nothing,  and  to  which  I  could  give 
in  those  early  days  no  intelli^^ent  voice  or 
meaning.  But  as  I  grew  in  years  and 
listened  to  the  talk  of  nurse  and  peasant, 
and  of  village  lads  and  children,  and  heard 
from  them  the  legends  of  elf  kings  and 
maidens  and  wild  hunters  of  the  forest, 
weird  and  fantastic  indeed,  yet  still 
strangely  instinct  with  human  wants  and 
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hopes,  I  beg^n  to  connect  such  sympathy, 
felt  then  as  it  seemed  for  the  nrst  time, 
with  human  life  in  all  its  varied  aspects, 
and  the  stories  of  human  loves  and  joys 
and  terrors  with  these  sounds  of  nature, 
the  sweeping  wind  throueh  wood. 

I  use  these  last  words  advisedly,  be- 
cause, even  in  those  earliest  days,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  all  sound  that  was  of 
spiritual  import  was  in  some  hidden  sense 
the  product  of  the  wind  and  of  wood. 
There  was  a  wailing  of  the  wind  at  night 
through  the  crevices  of  the  high-pitched 
roof  and  the  panelled  walls  of  the  old  par- 
sonage, that  thrilled  me  as  with  a  mes.sage 
from  on  high,  but  this  was  still  wind  and 
wood.  But  where  the  wind  had  no  part, 
where  it  was  not  sound  so  much  as  noise, 
in  the  clanging  of  metal  upon  metal,  in  the 
inarticulate  screaming  of  senseless  crea- 
tures, the  terror  that  I  had  felt  in  the 
wailing  wood  —  that  terror  that  had  still 
something  in  it  of  the  higher  life  and  hope, 
—  was  turned  into  the  mere  panic  of  de- 
spair. 

I  distinctly  remember  that  I  had  these 
feelings  as  a  child ;  but,  since  those  days, 
I  have  pleased  myself  in  finding  that  the 
great  Goethe  shared  with  me  my  dislike 
to  the  continuous  barking  of  a  dog.  ^  An- 
nihilation," he  said  one  day,  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  Legationsrath  Falk,  "  is 
utterly  out  of  the  question  ;  but  the  possi- 
bility of  being  caught  on  the  way  by  some 
more  powerful,  and  yet  baser  monas,  and 
subordinated  to  it  —  that  is  unquestiona- 
bly a  very  serious  consideration ;  and  I, 
for  my  part,  have  never  been  able  entirely 
to  divest  myself  of  the  fear  of  it."  At 
this  moment,  a  dog  was  heard  repeatedly 
barking  in  the  street.  Goethe  sprang  has- 
tily to  the  window  and  called  out  to  it: 
**  Take  what  form  you  will,  vile  larva,  you 
shall  not  subjugate  me."  A  gallant  boast 
but  an  ineffectual  one  !  Noise,  especially 
if  continued  on  one  note,  deadens  and 
destroys  the  soul,  the  life  of  the  mind 
within  the  brain.  The  constant  reiteration 
of  one  note  will  drive  a  man  mad,  just  as 
the  continual  fall  of  a  drop  of  water  upon 
the  same  spot  of  the  head  will  cause  mad- 
ness and  death.  You  may  prove  this  on 
the  violin.  Whereas  if  you  laid  your  head 
down  in  the  meadow  by  the  river  on  the 
long  grass,  there  came  to  you  in  the  whis- 
pering wind  something  liice  the  sea-mur- 
murs that  live  within  the  shell  —  tidings 
of  a  delicate  life,  news  of  a  world  beyond 
the  thought  of  those  who  merely  haunt 
the  palaces  of  earth. 

These  two,  the  murmur  of  the  wind 
through  grass  and  the  whisper  within  the 
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shell,  are  perhaps  the  most  delicate 
sounds  that  nature  can  produce;  was  it 
possible  ttiat  1  should  find  in  art  some- 
thing more  perfect  still  ?  In  this  passion 
for  sound,  in  which  I  lived  as  in  a  para- 
dise, it  may  be  asked  where  did  music  find 
a  place  ?  The  music  that  I  heard  in  ray 
childhood  was  not  of  the  best  class ;  and 
perhaps  this  might  be  the  reason  that 
musical  sound  rather  than  music  seemed 
to  haunt  those  hours  of  childhood,  for 
among  the  untutored  sounds  of  nature 
there  are,  now  and  again,  musical  notes  of 
surpassing  beauty.  Among  the  wailing 
sounds  ot  the  wind  that  haunted  the  high- 
pitched  roof  above  the  boarded  ceiling  of 
our  bedroom,  there  was  one  perfect  and 
regular  note.  It  never  varied,  except  in 
loudness  according  to  the  force  ot  the 
wind.  This  note,  in  its  monotony,  had  an 
enthralling  effect  upon  my  imagination.  I 
had  once  associated  certain  thoughts  with 
its  message  ;  no  doubt  the  continued  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  of  recollected  imagery 
would  explain  the  rest. 

The  wandering  musicians  that  played  in 
the  courtyard  on  summer  evenings  upon 
hautboys  and  fiddles  no  doubt  reached  me 
with  a  strange  message  from  afar,  espe- 
cially in  the  shrill  high  notes ;  and  on  Sun- 
day in  the  village  church,  the  organist 
thundered  out  fugues  and  fantasias,  but 
it  was  the  final  cadences  only  that  touched 
me ;  somehow  the  organ  seemed  wanting 
in  that  supreme  searching  power  of  wind 
and  wood. 

But  one  day,  it  was  a  summer  evening, 
there  came  into  the  courtyard  four  xithcr- 
players  from  the  south.  I  say  zither-play- 
ers, but  their  instruments  were  more  like 
the  old  Italian  lutes  for  size  and  the  num- 
ber of  strings.  They  were  regulated  each 
at  a  certain  interval  of  pitch,  probably  in 
a  few  octaves  in  the  middle  region  of  the 
scale.  They  played  a  singular  rapid  music 
with  little  tune,  out  with  a  i>erfect  relation 
of  time  and  pitch.  It  was  like  a  rippling 
maenad  dance ;  apparently  reckless  ana 
untrained,  yet  in  reality  perfectly  regu- 
lated in  step  and  figure,  every  note  true  to 
its  corresponding  note  in  the  higher  or 
lower  octave,  and  now  and  again,  all 
united  in  one  sudden  note  of  uniform 
pitch,  by  which  the  wild  lawless  music 
vindicated  its  perception  of  unison  and 
the  moral  perfection  of  pure  sound;  but 
even  in  this  there  seemed  to  me  nothing 
that  spoke  in  just  the  same  voice  as  dici 
the  gentle  whisper  of  that  teaching  wind 
through  grass  and  wood. 

On  the  organ  in  the  parish  church,  writ* 
ten  in  faded  gold  letters,  were  the  words 
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from  Luther's  Bible :  **  The  wind  bloweth 
\vhere  it  will,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
of  it  well,  so  is  every  one  that  is  of  the 
spirit  born."  When,  as  a  child,  I  sat 
during  long  sermons  in  the  little  grated 
seat  of  the  pastor's  children,  I  pondered 
over  these  words,  and  for  a  long  time 
could  find  no  reason  or  congruity  in  them. 
What  had  the  wind  blowing  where  it 
listeth  to  do  with  the  birth  of  the  spirit? 
But  on  one  hot  summer  afternoon,  when  I 
had  fallen  asleep  during  my  father's  dis- 
course, I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the 
cessation  of  the  preacher's  voice  and  by 
the  murmuring  fall  of  harmony,  for  the 
organist  probably  had  been  asleep  too,  and 
was  playing  unconsciously  such  simple 
notes  as  came  first  to  hand.  I  say,  I 
awoke  suddenly  into  life  and  sense,  and 
saw  the  rich  mellow  tints  of  the  organ 
wood,  and  these  mystic  letters  all  lighted 
up  with  the  gilding  ravs ;  and  an  inward 
consciousness  came  liKe  a  flash  of  light- 
ning from  heaven  into  the  child's  mind 
that  the  wandering  seeking  wind  through 
reed  or  organ  pipe,  or  over  strings  of  vio- 
lin or  flute  or  grassy  hill,  spoke  to  the 
spirit  and  to  the  spirit-born,  and  to  such 
only,  with  a  sufficient  and  adeouate  voice. 
This  conception  came  to  me  like  a  mes- 
sage from  above.  It  raised  my  thoughts 
of  Nature  and  harmonized  her  voices  with 
the  needs  and  desires  of  my  own  soul.  I 
pondered  over  it  day  and  night ;  but  be- 
fore long  an  event  occurred  which  was  in 
the  end  the  means  of  leading  me  beyond 
this  half  truth,  and  of  more  fully  opening 
to  me  the  gates  of  the  mystical  city  of 
sound,  of  which  this  organ-text  had  already 
given  me  some  fairy  glimpses,  and  of  re- 
vealing to  me  at  last  the  true  music  which 
is  not  only  heard  by  the  spirit-born  but  is 
born  of  the  spirit  itself. 

My  father  went  once  every  month  on 
a  kind  of  supernatural  mission,  as  it 
seemed  to  us  children,  to  an  unknown  and 
dimly    conceived    mansion  or   mountain 

f>alace  in  the  hills.  That  is,  he  was  chap- 
ain  to  the  old  Grafinn  von  Wetstein,  and 
once  a  month  he  preached  before  her  on 
Sundays.  Sometimes,  on  special  occa- 
sions, an  ornamental  or  state  coach  was 
sent  for  the  pastor,  who  thus  seemed  rapt 
as  in  a  celestial  chariot  from  his  family 
and  the  ordinary  village  folk. 

One  surprising  day  when  the  lad  was 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  the  father 
said  to  him :  "  Put  on  thy  best  clothes,  for 
to-morrow  thou  shalt  go  with  me  to  the 
Grafinn." 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  there  was 
Dot  much  sleep  for  the  boy  that  night. 


It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  of  the  won- 
ders of  that  journey  in  the  state  coach,  of 
the  foolish,  but  perhaps  natural  pride  of 
sitting  there  above  the  common  folk,  and 
observing  through  the  windows  the  respect 
paid  by  all  to  the  magnificent  and  sym- 
bolic vehicle,  if  not  to  those  who  sat 
therein. 

When  we  reached  the  Schhss^  which 
stood  high  up  on  the  hills  amid  woodland 
meadows  and  cow-pastures,  then  indeed 
the  boy's  expectation  and  excitement  grew 
too  painful  sdmost  to  be  borne.  He  passed 
through  the  gardens,  with  terraces  and 
urns  and  statues,  and  the  cascades  of 
water  that  came  down  from  great  ponds, 
formed  in  the  summits  of  the  hills  by 
building  high  stone  walls  and  dams  across 
the  ravmes.  Later  on  he  was  even  pre- 
sented to  the  Graiinn,  who,  herself  a  wiz- 
ened, faded  old  woman,  stood  beneath  the 
portraits  of  her  ancestors,  by  a  great  win- 
dow in  the  gallery  of  the  Schloss,  over- 
looking the  valleys  and  the  champaign 
country  beyond. 

For  some  unknown  reason  this  old 
woman,  who  scarcely  spoke  to  any  one 
and  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  the 
present  world,  looking,  as  it  were,  con- 
stantly out  of  the  high  windows  into  the 
driving  cloudland,  as  though  she  saw  there 
all  her  past  life  and  the  figures  of  all  those 
who  had  alone  made  it  dear  to  her,  and 
who  were  themselves  all  gone  into  the 
cloudland  of  the  infinite  unseen,  —  this 
old  woman,  not  at  the  first  interview,  but 
at  the  second  or  third,  in  the  fresh  morn- 
ings over  the  early  coffee,  took  a  strange 
liking  for  the  little  village  lad.  As  this 
ill-assorted  pair  sat  at  the  open  window 
on  the  quiet  summer  evenings,  far  above 
the  distant  woodland  and  the  forest  mead- 
ows, face  to  face  with  the  long  streaks  of 
solemn  light  along  the  horizon,  an  almost 
imperceptible  murmur,  so  soft  and  gentle 
was  it,  passed  up  through  the  branches  of 
the  sycamore  and  chestnut  trees  and  of 
the  lower  growing  pines,  and,  mingling 
with  the  distant  Rans  des  Vaches^  brought 
up  as  it  seemed  the  life  and  struggles  and 
sorrows  of  the  plain  and  of  the  people 
into  the  ears  of  this  worn-out,  old,  feeble 
aristocrat  of  the  hills.  She  would  say  to 
the  boy :  "  And  what  do  you  do,  you  chil- 
dren, in  the  winter  nights,  when  vou  steal 
back  in  your  night-dresses  to  the  great 
fire,  and  the  father  is  reading  Terence? 
Tell  it  to  me  all  again." 

Finally,  she  insisted  upon  my  staying 
with  her  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  she 
bound  herself  to  the  pastor,  by  a  written 
paper,  to  provide  for  my  future  career. 
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The  boy  led  mostly  a  wild  life,  for  his 
interviews  with  his  patroness  took  place 
at  odd  times  and  hours,  but  he  had  some 
lessons  from  a  resident  cleric  who  super- 
intended the  household,  and  had  other 
teachers  more  than  perhaps  any  one  knew. 

My  father  had  often  told  his  listening 
family  of  the  great  nobles  who  would  from 
time  to  time  stay  at  the  Schloss,  and  how 
he  would  be  invited,  being  of  a  witty  and 
conversational  habit,  derived  prooably 
from  his  reading  in  Terence,  to  dine 
with  them.  Some  of  these  great  noble- 
men I  also  saw  at  a  distance  in  the  garden 
or  elsewhere  ;  but  on  one  occasion  a  young 
Graf  came  to  stay  some  days  with  his 
fi^reat-aunt,  having  returned  quite  lately 
from  the  Italian  tour  with  his  tutor.  This 
tutor,  an  Italian,  performed  wonderfully, 
it  was  said,  on  the  violin.  He  was  in- 
vited to  play  before  the  Grafinn,  and  the 
boy  was  admitted  among  the  domestics 
of  the  Schloss. 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  was  revealed  to  him 
the  secret  which  had  escaped  him  so  long, 
the  consciousness  of  the  existence  of 
which  had  haunted  him  in  the  wind-swept 
meadow,  and  amid  the  awful  swaying 
branches  of  the  lofty  trees. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  this  playing. 
Attempts  have  oeen  sometimes  made  to 
describe  violifi-playing  in  words,  but  rare- 
ly, I  think,  with  much  success.  I  shall 
only  say  that  almost  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  play,  what  seemed  to  me  then  a  singu- 
larly strange  idea  occurred  to  me.  This 
man,  I  thought,  is  not  playing  on  ^is  in- 
strument :  he  is  playing  on  my  brain. 
His  violin  is  only  as  it  were  the  bow,  or 
rather,  every  note  of  his  violin  vibrates 
with  the  according  note  of  the  brain-fibre. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  put  the  thought  ex- 
actly into  these  words ;  but  these  are  the 
words  into  which,  at  the  present  time,  I 
put  the  recollection  of  my  thought.  I 
need  not  point  out  how  my  ignorance 
erred  in  detail,  how  the  brain  has  no  ex- 
tended strings  corresponding  to  the  strings 
of  a  violin,  and  consequently  has  no  vibra- 
tion, and  therefore  cannot  respond  to  the 
vibrations  of  a  violin ;  but  I  have  since 
thought  that  there  was  more  truth  in  this 
wild  idea  of  a  child^s  ignorance  than  would 
at  first  appear,  and  it  seemed  to  lead  the 
way  to  a  second  thought  which  crossed 
my  mind  in  the  transport  of  ecstasy  pro- 
duced by  this,  the  first  violin-playing 
worthy  of  the  name  which  I  had  ever 
heard. 

I  knew  the  secret  now,  both  of  the  en- 
trancing whisper  of  the  wind-music,  and 
also  why,  at  a  certain  point,  it  had  fcdled. 


The  blind,  senseless  wind,  blowing  merely 
where  it  listed,  had  aroused  the  human 
spirit  through  the  medium  of  grass  and 
reed  and  rock  and  forest,  and  called  it 
through  the  fairy  gate  into  cloud  and 
dreamland ;  but  when,  instead  of  the  blind, 
senseless  wind,  the  instructed  human  spirit 
itself  touched  the  strings,  music,  born  of 
cultured  harmony,  through  all  the  long 
scale  of  octave  and  according  pitch,  won 
for  the  listening,  rapt,  ecstatic  spirit  an  in- 
sight and  an  entrance  into  realms  which 
the  outward  eye  had  not  seen,  the  secrets 
of  which  it  is  not  lawful  or  possible  to 
utter  to  any  save  to  the  spirit*lx)m. 

'*You  seem  absorbed  in  the  music,  my 
boy,**  said  this  gentleman  to  me  \  "  do  you 
play  the  violin,  perchance  ?  '* 

Isaid  that  I  had  played  on  no  instru- 
ment save  picking  out  harmonious  thirds 
on  an  old  harpsichord  at  the  parsonage 
house.  My  father  was  perfectly  an  ama- 
teur; he  loved  music  so  much  that  he 
refused  to  play  himself,  or  to  allow  any 
one  else  to  play  in  his  hearing  save  those 
who  could  play  well ;  **  playing  a  little  ** 
was  his  dread. 

The  gentleman  shut  up  his  precious 
violin  in  its  case  and  produced  another, 
on  which  he  showed  me  the  possibility  of 
varying  the  note  through  every  shade  of 
pitch  by  the  position  of  the  finger  on  the 
vibrating  string.  It  is  impossiole  to  de- 
scribe the  delight  I  felt  when  I  was  able 
tofeel  out  a  chord  of  three  notes. 

"  I  am  violating  your  father*s  instruc- 
tions perhaps,"  said -the  gentleman,  smil- 
ing ;  "  but  every  one  must  have  a  begin- 
ning. Nevertheless,  he  has  much  on  his 
side.  It  has  been  said,  rather  cynically, 
'The  moment  a  man  touches  an  instru- 
ment, he  ceases  to  be  a  musician.'  ** 

I  did  not  understand  this  then,  but  I 
understood  it  well  afterwards. 

The  gentleman  left  one  of  his  less  cher- 
ished instruments  behind  him,  with  some 
simple  exercises  which  he  enjoined  me  to 

Eractise  only  and  to  attempt  nothing  else, 
ut  I  blush  to  say  that  I  did  not  follow 
his  advice.  I  played  the  chords  he  left 
me  now  and  again,  but  I  was  absorbed  in 
the  one  idea  that  his  playing  had  left  with 
me  —  the  thought  of  the  human  spirit  in- 
forming the  senseless  wind.  I  delighted 
only  in  the  fancy  that  I  was  a  mere  au- 
tomaton, and  that  the  pervading  spirit — 
the  spirit  that  inspires  man  and  breathes 
in  nature  —  was  playing  through  my  spirit 
upon  the  obedient  vibrating  strings.  In 
this  way  I  played  fantasias  of  the  most 
striking  and  original  character,  and  at  the 
same  time  destroyed  all  my  chances,  or 
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ran  a  serious  risk  of  doing  so,  of  ever 
becoming  a  violinist. 

Three  quiet  years  passed  in  this  man- 
ner,  during  which  I  lived  almost  constantly 
at  Geiselwind  with  the  Grafinn,  who,  in 
fact,  treated  me  as  her  own  son.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  she  informed  me  that  she 
intended  to  send  me  to  the  university  of 
Wenigstaat  She  chose  this  university  for 
roe,  she  told  me,  because  it  was  near,  but 
above  all  because  it  was  not  famous,  but 
was,  in  fact,  a  mere  appanage  to  a  kingly 
city,  and  was  therefore  less  likely  to  per- 
vert from  the  correct  and  decorous  haoits 
in  which  th*ey  had  been  brought  up  the 
ideas  and  habits  of  young  men.  She  would 
provide  me  with  a  sufficient  income,  and 
would  take  care  that  my  wardrobe  and 
appointments  were  those  of  a  gentleman, 
a  station  which  she  wished  me  to  occupy 
and  to  maintain  without  disgrace. 

The  habits  of  society  in  the  universities 
and  elsewhere  were  very  di£Ferent  in  those 
days  from  what  they  have  since  become. 
The  old  society  of  the  days  before  the 
Revolution  existed  in  its  full  strength. 
French  taste  in  costume  and  amusements 
was  universal ;  and  the  fashion  of  philo- 
sophic inquiry  which  was  copied  from  the 
French  was  a  mere  intellectual  toy,  and 
had  no  effect  upon  the  practical  conclu- 
sions of  those  who  amused  themselves 
with  it.  The  merits  of  republican  institu- 
tions and  the  inviolability  of  the  rights  of 
man  were  discussed  as  abstract  questions, 
without  a  thought  that  the  conclusions 
would  ever  be  applied  to  modern  life,  or 
to  the  daily  relationships  of  nobles  and 
peasants  and  townspeople.  Before  the 
bursting  of  the  torrent  which  was  to 
sweep  it  out  of  existence,  the  old  world 
slumbered  in  a  rainbow-tinted  evening 
light  of  delicately  fancied  culture  and  re- 
pose. 

The  habits  and  appearance  of  university 
students  have  changed  more  completely 
than  those  of  an^  other  class.  In  the 
most  advanced  cities  even  in  those  days 
they  dressed  completely  in  the  French 
manner,  in  embroidered  suits  and  pow- 
dered hair,  fluttering  from  toilette  to 
toilette,  and  caring  little  for  lectures  or 
professors.  In  the  old  stately  city  of 
Wenigstaat,  it  ma)r  be  easily  understood, 
the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  past  existed 
with  a  peculiar  unchangeableness. 

I  regretted  leaving  the  life  of  hill  and 
forest  and  dreamy  phantasy  in  which  I 
bad  found  so  much  to  delight  me,  but  the 
natural  love  of  youth  for  change  and  adven- 
ture consoled  me.  One  great  advantage 
I  derived  from  the  choice  the  Grafinn  had 


made  for  me  was  that  I  did  not  change 
the  character  of  my  outward  surroundings. 
I  was  nearly  nineteen  when  I  left  Geisel- 
wind and  arrived  one  evening  in  a  post- 
chaise  at  Wenigstaat. 

The  city  lav  in  a  wooded  valley  sur- 
rounded by  hills  covered  to  their  summits 
with  wooQS  of  beech  and  oak  and  fir; 
through  these  woods  running  streams  and 
cascades  forced  their  way  now  through 
the  green  mountain  meadows,  now  over 
rocky  steeps  and  dingles ;  a  soft  blue  sky 
brooded  over  this  green  world  of  leaf  and 
grass  and  song-birds,  and  sunlit  showers 
swept  over  the  woodland  and  deepened 
the  verdure  into  fresher  green.  In  the 
centre  of  this  plain,  almost  encircled  by  a 
winding  river,  the  city  was  built  upon  a 
hill  which  divided  itself  into  two  summits, 
upon  one  of  which  stood  the  cathedral  and 
upon  the  other  the  king^s  palace.  Between 
these  summits  the  old  town  wound  its  way 
up  past  gates  and  towers  and  market-place 
and  Rathhaus  and  the  buildings  of  the 
university,  with  masses  of  old  gabled 
houses  of  an  oppressive  height  and  of  im- 
memorial antiquity,  with  huge  over-hang- 
ing stories  ancf  tiers  of  rooms  wandering 
on,  apparently  without  plan  or  guide,  from 
house  to  house  and  street  to  street — a 
human  hive  of  intricate  workmanship,  of 
carpentry- work  and  stone -work  and  brick- 
work, all  crowded  together  in  the  little 
space  of  the  rising  hill-street  above  the 
rushing  stream,  a  space  small  in  itself  but 
infinite  in  its  thronged  stories  of  centuries 
of  life  —  a  vast  grave,  not  only  of  gener- 
ations of  the  dead,  themselves  lying  not 
far  from  the  foundation^  of  their  homes, 
but  of  buried  hopes,  of  faded  beauty,  of 
beaten  courage  and  stricken  faith  and 
patience  crushed  and  lost  at  last  in  the 
unequal  fight  with  fate.  The  dim  ca- 
thedral, full  of  storied  windows  of  deep 
blood-stained  glass  and  of  colossal  figures 
of  mailed  heroes  guarding  emblazoned 
tombs,  faced  the  king's  palace,  a  massive, 
ivy-covered  fortress  relieved  here  and 
there  with  facades  of  carved  work  of  the 
later  Renaissance. 

The  tired  horses  of  my  postchaise 
struggled  up  over  the  stone  pavement  of 
this  steep  street  amid  the  crowd  of  loiterers 
and  traffickers  and  gay  pleasure-seekers 
that  thronged  it,  and  drew  up  before  the 
Three  Roses  in  the  Peterstrasse,  where  a 
room  had  been  provided  for  me.  Here  I 
slept,  and  here  I  dined  every  day  at  an 
ordinary  frequented  by  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens,  by  some  of  the  wealthier 
students,  and  by  some  officials  and  cour- 
tiers, when  it  was  not  the  turn  of  the  latter 
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in  waiting  at  the  palace.  This  table  was 
one  at  least  of  the  centres  of  life  and  in- 
terest in  the  little  kingly  city. 

To  a  bov,  reared  in  a  country  parsonage 
and  an  olcl  half-deserted  manor  house,  all 
this,  it  may  be  conceived,  was  strange 
enough ;  but  somehow  it  did  not  seem  to 
me  wholly  strange.  I  had  been  trained 
at  the  table  of  the  Grafinn  to  the  usages  of 
polite  life,  and  the  whispering  wind  and 
the  solemn  forests  of  my  childhood  had 
seemed  to  lift  me  above  a  sense  of  embar- 
rassment, as  though  the  passing  scenes 
before  me  were  but  the  shadows  and  vis- 
ions  of  a  dream.  I  looked  down  the  long 
table  at  the  varied  faces,  at  the  talkers 
and  showy  ones,  at  the  grave  citizens,  at 
the  quiet,  humorous  students,  who  now 
and  then  said  a  few  words  that  turned  the 
lau<;h  against  the  talkers,  at  the  courtiers 
affecting  some  special  knowledge  of  affairs 
of  state  about  which  the  king  probably 
troubled  himself  little;  and  I  remember 
that  it  all  seemed  to  me  like  turning  the 
pages  of  a  story-book,  or  like  the  shifting 
scenes  of  a  play,  about  which  latter,  though 
I  had  never  seen  one,  I  had  read  and  heard 
much. 

On  the  second  and  third  day  I  found 
myself  seated  by  a  little  elderly  man,  very 
elaborately  dressed,  with  powdered  hair 
and  a  beautifully  embroidered  coat  I 
have  always  felt  an  attraction  towards  old 
men ;  they  are  so  polite,  and  their  conver- 
sation, when  they  do  talk,  is  always  worth 
listening  to.  Something  of  this  feeling, 
perhaps,  showed  itself  in  my  manner. 
On  the  third  day  he  said  to  me  on  rising 
from  dinner:  "I  perceive,  sir,  that  you 
are  a  stranger  here ;  you  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  quiet,  well-bred  young  man,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you. 
You  are  doubtless  come  to  the  university 
and  are  evidently  well  connected.  I  am 
a  professor  —  a  professor  of  belles-lettres 
and  music,  and  I  have  been  tutor  to  the 
crown  prince.  I  may  possibly  be  of  some 
service  to  you ;  some  of  the  great  pro- 
fessors are  rather  difficult  of  access.** 

**  I  am  the  adopted  son  of  the  Grafinn 
von  Wetstein,  sir,"  I  answered.  "  I  have 
letters  to  several  of  the  professors  of  the 
university,  but  I  find  them  much  occupied 
in  their  duties,  and  not  very  easy  of  ap- 
proach." 

**  We  will  soon  remedy  all  that,"  he  said, 
smiling.  **To  what  course  of  study  are 
you  most  inclined,  and  what  is  the  future 
to  which  your  friends  design  you  ?  " 

"  I  fear,  sir,"  I  returned,  **  that  my  future 
18  very  undefined.  I  am,  as  you  say  you 
are  a  professor  of  music,  very  fond  of  the 


violin ;  but  I  am  a  very  poor  performer, 
and  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  a  proficient." 

"  I  profess  music,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, with  his  quaint  smile,  **  but  I  do  not 
teach  it ;  I  only  talk  about  it.  I  will  in- 
troduce you,  however,  to  a  f^reat  teacher 
of  the  violin,  and,  indeed,  if  you  would 
like  it  we  can  go  to  him  now.  This  is 
about  the  time  that  we  shall  find  him  dis- 
engaged." 

We  went  out  together  into  the  crowded 
market-place  and  turned  to  the  left  hand 
up  a  street  of  marvellous  height,  narrow- 
ness, and  steepness,  which  led  round  the 
eastern  end  of  the  cathedral, •and  indeed 
nearly  concealed  it  from  sieht.  At  the 
top  of  this  street,  on  the  side  farthest  from 
the  cathedral,  the  vast  west  window  of 
which  could  just  be  seen  over  the  gables, 
chimneys,  and  stork-nests  of  the  opposite 
houses,  we  stopped  before  the  common 
door  of  one  of  the  lofty  old  houses,  against 
the  posts  of  which  were  attached  several 
affiches^  or  notices  of  differing  forms,  and 
material.  Among  these  my  companion 
pointed  out  one  larger  and  more  imposing 
than  the  rest:  "Veitch,  teacher  of  the 
violin."       , 

"  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, *'that  my  daughter  is  reader  to 
the  princess,  and  that  she  comes  to  Herr 
Veitch  for  lessons  on  the  violin,  that  she 
may  assist  her  Highness.  \i  the  Graf 
von  Wetstein  should  take  lessons  here 
also,  he  may  possibly  meet  her." 

«*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said  :  "  I  must 
correct  an  important  mistake.  I  am  only 
the'  adopted  son  of  the  Grafinn  von  Wet- 
stein. I  am  not  the  Graf;  my  name  is 
Saale." 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  rather  dis- 
appointed at  this,  but  he  rallied  sufficiently 
to  say :  *^  You  may  nevertheless  meet  my 
daugnter,  Herr  von  Saale." 

It  sounded  so  pleasantly  that  I  bad  not 
the  hardihood  to  correct  him  again. 

I  was  accordingly  introduced  to  every 
one  in  Wenigstaat  as  Herr  von  Saale,  and 
I  may  as  well  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  did 
not  suffer  for  tnis  presumption  as  I  de- 
served. Some  weeks  later  on  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  Grafinn,  in  which  she 
said  :  **  I  have  noticed  that  you  have  been 
mentioned  to  roe  in  letters' as  Otto  von 
Saale.  As  I  have  chosen  to  adopt  you, 
and  as  Saale  is  the  name  of  a  river,  and 
therefore  is  to  a  certain  extent  territorial* 
I  think  perhaps  that  this  may  not  be 
amiss;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
sufficient  influence  at  the  imperial  court 
to  procure  for  you  a  faculty  which  will 
enable  you  to  aad  the  prefix  vom  to  your 
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patronymic.'*  Accordingly,  some  months 
afterwards  I  did  receive  a  most  important 
and  wordy  document ;  but  I  had  by  that 
time  become  so  accustomed  to  my  aris- 
tocratic title  that  I  thought  h'ttle  of  it, 
though  its  possession,  no  doubt,  may 
have  saved  me  from  some  serious  conse- 
quences. 

We  have  been  standing  too  long  on  the 
staircase  which  led  up  to  Herr  Veitch's 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  great 
rambling  house.  The  room  which  the  old 
gentleman  led  me  into  was  one  of  great 
size,  occupying  the  entire  depth  of  the 
house.  It  had  long,  deep-latticed  windows 
at  either  end  raised  by  several  steps  above 
the  level  of  the  room;  the  window  to- 
wards the  front  of  the  house  looked  down 
the  steep,  winding  street;  from  the  other 
I  saw,  over  the  roofs  of  the  city,  piled  in 
strange  confusion  beneath  the  high-pitched 
windows  of  the  upper  town,  a  wide  pros- 
pect of  sky  and  river  and  valley,  and  the 
distant  blue  mountains  and  forests  of  the 
Fichtelgeberge,  where  my  home  had  been. 

The  room  was  somewhat  crowded  with 
furniture,  chiefly  large  old  oaken  presses 
or  cabinets  apparently  full  of  books,  a 
harpsichord,  clavichord,  and  several  vio- 
lins. In  the  centre  of  this  apartment,  as 
he  rose  to  receive  as,  stood  an  elderly 
man,  rather  shabbily  dressed,  with  an  ab- 
sent expression  in  his  face. 

"  Herr  Veitch,"said  my  guide,  "permit 
me  to  present  to  you  Herr  von  Saale,  a 
young  gentleman  of  distinguished  family 
and  connections,  who  has  come  to  reside 
in  our  university.  He  is  anxious  to  per- 
fect himself  in  the  violin,  upon  which  he 
is  already  no  mean  performer." 

I  was  amazed  at  the  glibness  with  which 
this  surprising  old  gentleman  discoursed 
upon  that  of  which  he  knew  so  little. 

The  old  violinist  looked  at  me  with  a 
dazed  and  even  melancholy  expression; 
his  eyes  seemed  to  me  to  say  as  clearly 
as  words  could  have  spoken :  "  Here  is 
another  frivolous  impostor  intruded  upon 
me." 


» 


**  Is  this  one  of  mv  daughter's  days  ?  " 
said  my  friend,  the  old  gentleman. 

**No,  I  expect  her  to-morrow  about 
this  time." 

"The  princess,"  said  my  friend,  "is 
very  shy;  she  dislikes  taking  lessons 
froni  men,  and  prefers  to  gain  her  knowl- 
edge of  music  from  my  daughter." 

The  old  master  took  up  a  violin  that  lay 
upon  the  table  and  handed  it  to  me.  I 
played  a  simple  lesson  that  had  been  left 
roe  by  the  Italian,  the  only  one  that  had 
taken  my  fancy,  for  it  had  in  its  few  notes, 
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as  it  seemed  to  me,  something  of  the 
pleading  of  the  whispering  wind. 

The  old  man  took  the  violin  from  me 
without  a  word ;  then  he  drew  the  bow 
across  the  strings  himself  and  played 
some  bars,  from  I  imagine  some  old  for- 
gotten Italian  master.  As  he  played  the 
solemn  chords  of  the  sonata,  in  tlie  mag- 
netic resonance  of  its  full,  smooth,  ridi 
notes  there  was  something  that  seemed  to 
fill  all  space,  to  lead  and  draw  the  nerves 
and  brain,  as  over  gorgeous  sun-colored 
pavements  and  broad  stately  terraces, 
with  alluring  sound  and  speech. 

He  laid  down  the  violin  after  he  had 
played  for  a  few  minutes  and  went  to  the 
harpsichord,  which  stood  near  to  the  win- 
dow looking  down  into  the  street. 

"You  know  something  of  music,"  he 
said  to  me ;  "do  you  understand  this  ? " 

He  struck  a  single  clear  note  upon  the 
harpsichord  and  turned  towards  the  win- 
dow, a  casement  of  which  was  open  to- 
wards the  crowded  street. 

"  Down  there,"  he  said,  "  where,  I  know 
not,  but  somewhere  down  there,  is  a 
heart  and  brain  that  beats  with  that  beat, 
that  vibrates  with  the  vibration  of  that 
note,  that  hears  and  recognizes  and  is  con- 
soled. To  every  note  struck  anywhere 
there  is  an  accordant  note  in  some  human 
brain,  toiling,  dying,  suffering,  here  be- 
low." 

He  looked  at  me  and  I  said,  "  I  have 
understood  something  of  this  also." 

"  This  is  why,"  he  went  on,  "  in  music 
all  hearts  are  revealed  to  us ;  we  sympa- 
thize with  all  hearts,  not  only  with  those 
near  to  us  but  with  those  afar  off.  It  is 
not  strange  that  in  the  high  treble  octaves 
that  speak  of  childhood  and  of  the  lark 
singine  and  of  heaven,  you,  who  are  ^oung, 
should  hear  of  such  things ;  but  in  the 
sudden  drop  into  the  solemn  lower  notes, 
why  should  you,  who  know  nothing  of 
such  feelings,  see  and  feel  with  the  old 
man  who  returns  to  the  streets  and  fields 
of  his  youth  ?  He  lives,  his  heart  vibrates 
in  sucn  notes ;  his  life,  his  heart,  his  tears 
exist  in  them,  and  through  them  in  you. 
Just  as  one  looks  from  a  lofty,  precipitous 
height  down  into  the  teeming  streets  of  a 
great  city,  full  of  pigmy  forms,  so  in  the 
majestic  march  of  sound  we  get  awav  from 
life  and  its  littleness,  and  see  the  whole  of 
life  spread  out  before  us  and  feel  the 
pathos  of  it  with  the  pity  of  an  archangel, 
as  we  could  never  have  done  in  the  bustle 
of  the  streets  there  below." 

"  You  are  cutting  the  ground  from  under 
my  feet,  my  friend,"  said  the  old  pro- 
fessor rather  testily.    "It  is  your  busi- 
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ness  to  teach  music,  mine  to  talk  about 
it." 

The  old  master  smiled  at  this  sallv, 
but  he  went  on  all  the  same.  I  thought 
that  he  perceived  in  me  a  sympathetic 
listener. 

"  Have  you  never  felt  that  in  the  shrill, 
clear,  surging  chords  of  the  higher  oc- 
taves you  were  climbing  into  a  loftier 
existence,  and  do  you  not  feel  that  for  the 
race  itself  something  like  this  is  also  pos- 
sible? It  will  be  in  and  through  music 
that  human  thought  will  be  carried  beyond 
the  point  it  has  hitherto  reached." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  then  went  on 
in  a  lower,  less  confident  voice.  "Tiiis 
is  my  faith,  and  I  shall  die  in  it.  There 
is  one  thing  only  which  saddens  me. 
There  are  men,  ay,  great  performers,  real 
masters  of  the  bow,  who  know  nothing 
of  these  things,  who  have  no  such  faith. 
There  is  none  whom  1  would  sooner  re- 
gard as  a  devil  than  such  a  one.  Some- 
times when  I  hear  them  they  ^most  de- 
stroy the  faith  that  is  in  me  -—  the  faith  in 
my  art." 

♦•Pooh  I  pooh!  my  friend."  said  the 
professor.  "  They  are  not  so  bad  as  that. 
They  have  simply  the  divine  ^\ti  of  the 
perception  of  harmony  —  the  instinctive 
harmonic  touch.  They  know  not  why  or 
how.  They  are  not  devils.  Herr  Von 
Saale,"  he  went  on,  with  for  him  consider- 
able earnestness,  "do  not  believe  it.  I 
fancy  that  you  are  in  danger  of  falling  into 
the  fatal  error  of  supposing  that  you  can 
play  on  the  violin  in  the  same  way  that 
you  can  whistle  an  air,  by  the  mere  force 
of  the  mental  faculty.  You  cannot  form 
a  more  mistaken  notion.  The  variation 
of  the  thirty-secondth  of  an  inch  in  the 
sudden  movement  of  the  finger  on  the 
string  will  cause  the  note  to  be  out  of 
tune  ;  and  the  man  who  puts  his  finger  on 
the  right  spot  at  the  right  second  oftime, 
though  he  may  have  no  more  mental  in- 
stinct than  a  pig,  will  produce  in  the 
utmost  perfection  the  chords  of  the  most 
angelic  composer." 

"  I  deny  it  I  "  cried  the  master,  in  a  kind 
of  fury,  walking  up  and  down  the  long 
room,  "  I  deny  it  I  There  is  true  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  in  the  nerves  and 
tissues  of  this  faithful  despised  servant, 
the  material  human  frame,  even  to  the 
finger-tips,  with  the  informing,  teaching 
spirit.  There  is  a  tremor,  a  shading,  a 
trill  of  meaning,  given  by  the  spirit  to  the 
nerves  and  tissues,  that  no  instinctive 
touch  of  harmonv  will  ever  give.  The 
ancient  Greeks  (as  you  ought  to  know, 
Herr  Professor,  for  you  speak   of  them 


often  enough)  had  no  music  worthy  of  the 
name,  for  they  had  no  instruments ;  but 
had  they  had  our  instruments  they  would 
have  produced  the  most  ravishing  music, 
for  the  spirit  taught  them  what  music  was 
apart  from  outward  sound,  and  they  talked 
as  beautifully  as  you  talk  in  your  lecture- 
room  of  the  divine  laws  of  motion  and  of 
number,  and  of  the  harmonies  of  sound 
and  of  the  mind." 

The  professor  seemed  rather  taken 
aback  by  this  onslaught,  and  turning  to 
me,  said  :  "  Well,  Herr  von  Saale,  you  tiad 
better  come  with  me;  I  will  show  you 
some  of  the  sights  of  our  kingly  city.  You 
shall  come  to  Herr  Veitch  to-morrow, 
when  perhaps  you  will  see  my  daughter." 

He  seemed  to  me  strangely  willing  that 
I  should  see  his  daughter. 

He  took  me  into  the  great  cathedral 
and  showed  me  the  gigantic  mailed  fig- 
ures that  guarded  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
talking  very  learnedly  upon  heraldry, 
about  which  he  seemed  to  know  a  ereat 
deal.  The  next  moruine  I  went  to  Herr 
Veitch  at  the  appointed  time  and  found 
him  alone,  playing  over  a  set  of  old  Ital- 
ian sonatas.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
much  put  out  by  the  professor^s  remarks 
of  the  day  before,  and  to  Yegard  me  with 
kindliness  as  having  been  apparently  on 
the  opposite  side ;  but  when  he  came  to 
talk  to  me  I  did  not  see  much  difference 
between  his  advice  and  that  of  the  pro- 
fessor. 

♦'  The  professor  is  so  far  right,"  he  said, 
"in  that  of  all  instruments  the  violin 
needs  the  most  careful  study,  the  most 
practised  fingering,  the  most  instinctive 
aptitude  of  ear  and  touch.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  of  expression,  but  expression 
with  faulty  execution  is  fatal  on  the  violin. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  most  entrancing 
players  have  been  self-taught  amateurs, 
out  they  were  such  because  they  had  ma- 
sical  genius  by  birth,  and  it  was  therefore 

Eossible  to  them  to  be  amateurs  and  to 
e  self-taught.  In  concerted  music  do 
amount  of  expression  will  enable  a  per- 
former to  take  his  part  or  to  be  tolerated. 
What  pleases  me  in  your  playing  is  that 
you  are  able  to  produce  smootn  and  sweet 
notes;  the  scrapy,  scratchy  period  with 
you  has  apparently  been  short  What  yoa 
want  is  greater  certainty  of  touch  and  ear. 
This  can  only  be  obtained  by  patient 
labor  and  study." 

I  set  to  work  to  play  lessons,  aod  while 
we  were  thus  engaged  the  door  opened 
and  a  young  lady  entered  accompanied  by 
a  tall  and  imposing  domestic  in  the  royal 
livery,    I  did  not  need  to  be  told  that  this 
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was  the  professor's  daughter,  the  Fr&ulein 
Adelheid,  the  reader  to  the  princess.  She 
appeared  to  me  on  this,  the  first  time  that 
my  eyes  rested  upon  her,  a  handsome, 
stately  girl,  with  a  steady,  fixed  look,  and 

frave,  solemn  eyes  and  mouth,  which  sel- 
cm  changed  their  expression  or  smiled. 
She  was  rather  above  the  common  height, 
with  fair  brown  hair  and  eyes,  and  was 
richly  dressed  in  white,  with  a  lace  ker- 
chief across  her  shoulders,  and  a  broad 
white  hat  with  a  crimson  feather.  She 
seemed  to  me  a  true  German  girl  with 
earnest,  steadfast  truth  and  feeling ;  but  I 
did  not  fall  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight. 

**  This  is  Otto  von  Saale,  Fraulein," 
said  the  master,  "  whom  your  father  in- 
troduced to  me  yesterday,  and  of  whom 
he  may  have  spoken  to  you.  He  is  very 
fond  ot  music  and  the  violin,  and  your 
father  seemed  much  taken  with  him.  His 
forte  is  expression." 

The  Fraulein  regarded  me  without  em- 
barrassment, with  ner  steady  brown  eyes. 
'*  Do  you  play  in  concert,  Herr  von 
Saale  ?  "  she  said. 

'*  He  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  yet,"  said 
Herr  Veitch,  •*  The  prospect  of  playing 
with  you  will,  I  am  confident,  inspire  him 
with  resolve  to  practise  with  the  neces- 
sary patience." 

**  That  will  be  very  well  timed,"  she  said 
serenely,  '*  as  we  want  to  perform  a  trio 
before  the  princess." 

**  He  must  work  some  time  before  he 
can  do  that,"  observed  Herr  Veitch  deci- 
sively. 

They  set  to  work  to  play,  and  I  confess 
that  I  felt  indescribable  mollification  in 
being  unable  to  take  a  part.  All  my  beau- 
tiful fantasias  and  wind-music  seemed  at 
the  moment  nothing  to  the  power  of  joining 
in  a  concerted  piece.  The  beauty  of  the 
playing,  however,  soon  soothed  my  ruffled 
vanity  and  banished  every  thought  save 
that  of  delight.  The  master  and  pupil 
were  playing  in  perfect  accord  both  in 
feeling  and  sympathetic  touch  —  the  old 
man  and  the  stately,  beautifully  dressed 
girl  —  it  was  a  delicious  banquet  of  sight 
and  sound. 

After  they  had  played  some  time,  Herr 
Veitch  said,  to  my  great  delight:  **  Otto 
will  play  you  a  lesson  of  his  which  the 
whispering  woodlands  of  his  mountains 
have  taught  him.     You  will  like  it." 

I  took  the  bow  with  a  tremor  of  de- 
light and  excitement.  I  played  my  very 
best.  I  endeavored  only  to  listen  to,  to 
think  only,  of  the  woodland  voices  that 
had  spoken  to  the  child ;  and  after  a  few 
moments   I  seemed,  indeed,  once  again 


to  be  a  child  beside  the  lance-like  waving 
rushes  with  their  sunny  dance  music  by 
the  pool,  or  beneath  the  solemn  poplars 
with  the  weird  and  awful  notes  that 
sounded  amid  their  distant  branches  high 
above  me  in  the  sky.  When  I  stopped 
I  fancied  that  the  brown  eyes  looked  at 
me  with  a  softer  and  more  kindly  gaze. 

"He  will  do,"  said  the  master;  "he 
will  play  the  trio  before  the  princess  anon, 
if  he  will  be  good." 

For  several  days  I  was  very  good ;  I 
practised  continually  notes  and  scales  and 
bars  and  shades  ot  pitch,  both  with  the 
master  and  in  my  chamber  at  the  Three 
Roses,  where,  had  I  not  been  in  Germany, 
I  should  no  doubt  have  been  thought  a 
nuisance.  I  saw  the  Fraulein  Adelheid 
almost  every  day,  and  was  allowed  once 
or  twice  to  play  in  a  simple  piece.  So 
everything  seemed  to  prosper,  when  one 
fatal  day  I  broke  waywardly  loose  from 
this  virtuous  and  regular  course.  It  was 
after  this  manner  that  it  came  about. 

One  morning  in  the  late  summer  I  woke 
up  with  a  sudden  surprising  sense  of  a 
crisp  freshness,  of  a  sudden  strain  of 
livelier  color  shot  through  sky  and  wood- 
land, of  a  change  beginning  to  work 
through  masses  of  brown  foliage  and 
cloudless  summer  sky.  The  touch  was 
that  of  the  angel  of  decay ;  but  the  first 
signs  of  his  coming  were  gentle  and  gra- 
cious, with  a  sense  even  of  life-giving  in 
that  new  feeling  of  a  change.  The  first 
day  of  autumn  had  dawned.  As  I  rose, 
intending  to  go  to  the  master,  the  city 
lay  in  a  wonderful  golden  mist  through 
wnich  the  old  streets  and  gables  and 
spires  seemed  strange  to  the  sight,  with 
the  romantic  vision,  almost,  of  a  dream. 
An  intense  longing  possessed  me  for  the 
woods  and  hills.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if 
a  far-off  voice  from  the  long  past  hours 
of  childhood  was  calling  me  to  the  distant 
rocks  and  forests  ;  a  faint,  low  voice,  like 
that  strange  whisper  through  the  short 
grass,  to  hear  which  at  all  you  must  lay 
your  ear  very  close  indeed  to  the  ground ; 
a  note  untuned,  uncertain,  untrammelled, 
but  with  a  strange,  alluring  power,  making 
itself  felt  amid  the  smooth,  cultured,  ar- 
tistic sounds  to  which  I  had  given  myself 
up,  and  saying,  as  in  the  old  harmonic 
thirds  whicn  as  a  child  I  had  used  to  pick 
out,  "  Come  back  to  me."  4  was  engaged 
to  Herr  Veitch,  but  it  was  uncertain 
whether  the  Fraulein  would  be  able  to 
come.  There  was  some  talk  that  the 
princess  would  make  an  excursion  with  a 
guest  of  distinction  into  the  mountains, 
and  her  reader  might  possibly  be  required 
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to  accompany  her.  The  princess  was  un- 
derstood to  be  very  shy,  and  to  surround 
herself  as  much  as  possible  with  her  la- 
dies and  women. 

The  irresistible  impulse  was  too  strong 
for  me.  I  sent  a  message  to  Herr  Veitch, 
and  hastened  out  of  the  confining  streets, 
past  the  crumbling  gates  and  towers, 
into  the  valley  and  the  fields.  I  wandered 
down  the  banks  of  the  stream,  by  which 
the  road  ran,  for  some  hours,  until  the 
sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  every 
sound  and  leaf  was  hushed  in  the  noon- 
tide stillness  and  heat.  Then,  crossing 
the  river  at  a  ferry,  where  a  little  village 
and  some  mills  stayed  its  current  for  a 
time,  I  ascended  a  steep  path  into  the 
wooded  meadows,  whence  the  seductive 
voice  seemed  still  to  come.  In  a  broad, 
upland  vallev  that  sloped  downwards  to 
the  plain  and  to  the  river,  I  came  upon  a 
wide,  open  meadow  skirting  the  wild,  path- 
less wood.  Here,  at  a  corner  of  the  out- 
standing copse,  I  saw  to  my  surprise  a 
number  of  horses  picketed  and  apparently 
deserted  by  their  grooms,  and  turning  the 
corner  of  the  wood  I  saw  in  the  centre  of 
the  meadow  an  unexpected  and  most  beau- 
tiful sight 

In  the  midst  of  the  meadow,  only,  as  it 
seemed,  a  few  paces  from  me,  was  a  group 
of  gentlemen  in  hunting  costume,  some 
with  long  curved  horns  slung  at  their 
backs.  Some  servants  and  grooms  were 
collected  a  few  paces  behind  them,  but  a 
little  to  the  side  nearest  to  me,  close  to 
two  men  of  distinguished  appearance  some 
paces  in  advance  of  the  rest,  stood  the 
most  beautiful  creature  that  I  had  ever 
seen.  She  was  dressed  as  a  huntress  of 
romance,  in  green  trimmed  with  white, 
and  a  hat  fringed  with  white  feathers,  and 
a  small  silver  bugle  hung  by  her  side. 
But  it  was  not  her  dress,  or  her  figure, 
that  gave  her  the  indescribable  charm  that 
made  her  so  lovely ;  it  was  the  bewitching 
expression  of  her  face.  Her  features 
might  possibly  have  been  described  as 
large,  but  this,  as  her  complexion  was  of 
perfect  delicacy  and  freshness,  only  in- 
creased the  subduing  charm  of  the  shy, 
fieeting,  coy  expression  about  her  eyes 
and  mouih.  Two  ladies  stood  close  oe- 
hind  her,  neither  of  whom  was  the  Fr^u- 
lein,  but  I  knew  at  once  that  this  could  be 
none  other  than  the  princess.  No  family 
of  pure  German  origin  could  have  pro- 
duced such  a  face ;  she  sprang,  doubtless, 
as  is  becoming  to  a  daughter  of  kings, 
from  a  mixed  race. 

A  perfect  stillness  and  hush,  as  of  ex- 
pectation, pervaded  the  scene  \  even  the 
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well- trained  horses  made  no  movement  as 
I  passed  by  them.  One  of  the  g^rooms 
caught  a  glimpse  of  me  and  made  a  slieht 
sign ;  then,  just  as  the  group  had  setued 
itself  on  my  sight,  a  slight,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible rustle  was  heard  in  the  wood,  and 
a  stag  of  full  age  and  noble  bearing  came 
out  into  the  meadow  and  stood  at  gaze, 
startled  but  not  alarmed.  One  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  front  raised  a  short  hunting- 
piece,  and  the  princess,  in  a  soft,  sweet 
undertone  that  penetrated  all  the  listening 
air  and  left  an  imperishable  memory  up>on 
the  heart,  exclaimed :  *'  Oh,  do  not  kill  it ! 
How  beautiful  it  is  !'* 

A  short,  sharp  crack,  a  pufiE  of  smoke, 
and  the  stas  leaped  suddenly  into  the  air 
and  fell  lifeless,  shot  between  the  eyes. 

There  was  a  sudden  outbreak  of  excla- 
mation and  talk,  a  rush  of  the  hunters 
towards  the  fallen  beast.  Two  or  three 
of  the  gentlemen  drew  around  the  princess 
and  her  ladies,  as  if  to  protect  her,  and  in 
the  excitement  no  one  noticed  me.  I 
stood  for  a  moment  or  two,  my  eyes  fixed 
on  this  changing,  sensitive,  inexpressibly 
beautiful  face.  Then  the  beaters  and  for- 
esters came  out  of  the  wood;  some  re- 
mained with  the  fallen  stag,  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  moved  on  farther  up  into  the 
forest  followed  by  the  grooms  and  horses. 
I  returned  at  once,  silent  and  fanc^-struck, 
to  the  city,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  the  entire  night  in  a  dream. 

The  next  morning  I  made  my  best  ex- 
cuses to  Herr  Veitcn,  and  triea  to  settle 
to  my  work,  but  I  found  that  this  was 
impossible  until  I  had  made  a  full  confes- 
sion. He  took  it  very  quietly  and  as  a 
matter  of  course;  not  so,  however,  did 
the  Fraulein,  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
when  he  revealed  the  whole  story  to  her. 
She  looked  at  me  strangely  with  her  great 
brown  eyes  as  one  who  K)resaw  some  great 
danger  awaiting  me ;  and  I  wondered,  in 
vain,  from  what  quarter  it  would  come. 

I  made  great  progress  under  her  tuition. 
In  playing  with  her  in  unison  I  learned 
more  in  a  few  minutes  than  in  any  other 
way.  The  instinct  of  fingerin?  seemed  to 
come  naturally  by  her  means,  oy  her  gen- 
tle guidance,  by  her  placid  rule.  Here 
again  outward  harmonies  of  nature  and  of 
art  corresponded  in  its  contrast  with  the 
life  of  the  spirit ;  with  the  rapt,  enthrall- 
ing passion  of  love  which  had  come  upon 
me  by  the  vision  in  the  forest,  and  with 
the  calm  sympathy  which  was  growing  Dp 
in  my  heart  with  the  Fraulein,  smooth, 
broaa,  tranouil,  as  the  full,  harmonious 
chords  which  she  taught  me  to  play.  But 
with  all  this  I  confess  that  the  prevailing 
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thought  of  my  mind  was  that  I  should 
some  day,  and  that  soon,  take  my  part  in 
this  music  before  the  lovely  princess  ;  that 
I  should  see  again  that  indescribable,  en- 
chanting face. 

"  We  are  getting  on,"  said  Herr  Veitch ; 
"  we  shall  be  ready  soon." 

"  Let  us  have  a  rehearsal,"  said  Adel- 
heid,  with  her  grave,  gentle  smile ;  "  let 
us  have  a  rehearsal  to-morrow  in  Das  Ver- 
gniieen,  in  the  garden  valley  of  the  pal- 
ace. 

Below  the  palace,  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  city,  the  wooded  valley  formed  a 
fairy  garden  of  terraces  and  of  streams 
flowing  down  from  the  hills.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley  were  buildings,  some- 
what on  a  small  scale,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  French  garden  palaces  of  Trianon 
and  Marly,  and  in  these  little  houses  some 
of  the  court  officials  had  rooms.  The  pro- 
fessor and  his  daughter  occupied  one  of 
the  most  charming  suites  of  apartments, 
opening  upon  a  wide  lawn  beneath  the 
terraced  garden  leading  up  to  the  palace, 
broken  up  by  clipped  hedges  and  rows 
of  statues.  I  had  never  seen  this  garden 
of  romance  until  the  afternoon  of  the  re- 
hearsal. In  the  excitement  and  nervous- 
ness of  the  hour  I  was  dimly  conscious  of 
a  solemn  blue  sky  overhead,  of  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  dying  summer  rising  on  the 
steep  hillsides  on  every  hand,  of  a  still 
afternoon  full  of  sombre  tints  and  sleeping 
sunlight,  of  the  late-flowering  china-roses 
and  the  tall  asters,  of  massive  wreaths  of 
clematis,  of  a  sense  of  finished  effort  and 
growth,  and  of  a  hush  and  pause  before 
decay  set  in  and  brought  the  end  of  life 
and  of  the  year ;  the  Tittle  stone  palace 
with  its  carved  pilasters  and  wreaths  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  the  weather-stained, 
moss-tinted  statues  and  urns,  —  of  all  this 
I  was  dimly  conscious  as  in  a  dream. 

The  Herr  Professor  was  more  than 
usually  spruce  in  his  apparel.  I  had  pur- 
chased, boylike,  a  new  dress  for  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  the  period  of  frizzled,  pow- 
dered hair,  and  lace  and  embroidery.  A 
man  who  wore  plain  clothes  and  his  hair 
/7.V  naturel  was  considered  eccentric  and 
of  doubtful  character.  We  formed  a  group 
on  the  little  inclosed  grass-plot  outside 
the  windows  of  the  professor^s  sitting- 
room,  separated  from  the  great  lawns  by 
the  low  clipped  hedges  and  the  wreathed 
urns.  I  noticed  that  the  Fraulein  seemed 
anxious  and  almost  expectant,  and  was 
continually  turning  her  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  palace  gardens.  At  last  she 
said  to  her  father :  **  I  fear  that  I  have 


committed  a  blunder.  I  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused from  attending  the  princess,  and  I 
told  her  that  I  was  going  to  practise  with 
the  master  here,  but  I  said  nothing  of 
Otto,  or  that  he  would  be  here.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  princess  may  come  down 
through  the  gardens  to  hear  the  master 
play." 

The  professor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  It  is  too  late  now,"  he  said ;  "  the  sight 
of  Otto  will  not  kill  her." 

"No,"  said  his  daughter,  doubtfully; 
but  she  shook  her  head  as  though  a  catas- 
trophe was  very  imminent. 

A  tremor  ot  excitement  and  of  sup- 
pressed delight  passed  through  my  frame. 
If  the  mere  thought  of  the  rehearsal  had 
excited  me,  what  must  I  have  felt  at  such 
a  possibility  as  this  ? 

We  beean  to  practise  the  trio  with  the 
violoncello  and  two  violins.  The  violin 
parts  were  very  lively  and  quick ;  but  the 
great  charm  of  the  piece  lay  in  some  per- 
fectly modulated  chords  of  great  beauty 
distributed  through  all  the  parts  in  a  sus- 
tained, broad,  searching  tone  on  the  fourth 
string.  Herr  Veitch  played  the  violoncello 
with  consummate  skilL  We  had  played 
the  piece  nearly  through  when  Adelheid 
suddenly  ceasecl  and  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wider  lawns  to  which  was  access 
between  the  urns ;  and  the  next  moment 
the  same  lovely  creature  I  had  seen  some 
days  before,  but  now  very  differently 
dressed,  came  through  the  opening  in  the 
low  hedge,  accompanied  by  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  evidently  of  hign  rank,  whom 
I  also  recognized  as  one  of  the  ladies  I 
had  seen  in  the  wood.  The  princess 
looked  for  a  moment  serenely  at  the  group, 
who  drew  backward  a  step  or  two  and 
bowed  v^xy  low ;  but  the  next  moment,  as 
her  eyes  tell  upon  me,  she  flushed  sud- 
denly, and  her  face  assumed  an  expression 
of  embarrassment  and  even  reproof. 

^*  I  did  not  understand  that  you  had 
strangers  here,  Fraulein,"  she  said,  and 
stopoed. 

"  this,  Royal  Highness,"  said  Adelheid, 
bowing  very  low,  "is  a  young  gentleman. 
Otto  von  Saale,  who  is  to  play  in  the  trio. 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  mention  him  to 
the  Royal  Highness." 

The  princess  looked  very  disconcerted 
and  mortified,  but  her  embarrassment  only 
made  the  unique  expression  of  her  face 
more  exquisitely  piquant  and  enchanting. 
I  would  willingly  have  risked  untold  pen- 
alties to  secure  such  a  sight.  The  young 
lady  who  accompanied  her  regarded  me 
witn  an  expression  of  loathing  animosity 
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and  contempt,  as  much  as  to  say,  '*  What 
do  you  mean  by  using  your  miserable  ex- 
istence to  eet  us  into  this  scrape  ?  " 

The  professor  came  to  the  rescue  with 
great  aplomb,  Herr  Veitch  evidently  re- 
garded the  whole  matter  with  lofty  con- 
tempt 

**  If  the  Royal  Highness  will  deign  to 
take  a  seat,"  said  the  professor, ''  she  may 
still  hear  the  trio  rehearsed.  We  will  re- 
gard Otto  as  second  violin  merely.  One 
violin  is  much  like  another." 

**  Oh,  sit  down,  my  princess,"  said  the 
young  lady,  coaxingly ;  "  I  should  so  like 
to  hear  the  violins. 

The  princess  hesitated,  and  looked  still 
more  enchantingly  confused  and  shy,  but 
she  sat  down  at  last  It  was  reported  that, 
as  a  bry,  her  brother,  the  crown  prince, 
had  been  mortally  in  dread  of  the  pro- 
fessor. It  is  possible  that  his  sister  may 
have  conceived  something  of  a  similar 
feeling. 

^e  played  the  trio  through.  In  spite 
of  my  excitement  I  had  the  sense  to  take 
the  greatest  pains.  I  kept  my  attention 
perfectly  fixed  upon  my  playing,  and  the 
clear  notes  in  unison  came  in  perfectly 
true  and  in  time.  When  we  had  finished 
there  was  a  short  embarrassed  pause. 
Then  Adelheid  whispered  to  me  :  "  Play 
that  lesson  of  yours  of  the  woodland 
breeze." 

Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did  I  began  to 
play ;  but  I  had  not  finished  the  opening 
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country  that  was  hers  by  right  of  royal 
ancient  birth. 

As  I  played  the  concluding  notes  the 
princess  rose  and  stood  before  us  once 
again,  as  I  had  seen  her  stand  in  the  for- 
est meadow  when  she  had  pleaded  una  vail- 
ingly,  in  those  marvellous  tones  which 
would  never  pass  from  my  memory,  for 
the  beautiful  stag.  Then  she  bowed  very 
courteously  to  the  others  and,  taking  no 
notice  whatever  of  me,  moved  away,  at- 
tended by  her  companion. 

II. 

NARRATIVE. 

There  is  a  gap  in  Otto  von  Saale's 
autobiography,  wnich  it  may  be  well  to  fill 
up  from  other  sources,  as  we  shall  by  this 
means  obtain  a  knowledge  of  some  ind- 
dents  of  which  he  could  not  possibly  have 
been  cognisant. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  rehearsal 
in  the  palace  garden  the  princess  was 
seated  in  her  own  room  in  the  palace, 
accompanied  only  by  her  reader.  The 
relationship  between  the  two  was  evi- 
dently, in  private,  of  the  most  intimate 
character. 

The  room  was  high  in  the  palace,  and  a 
surpassing  view  lay  before  the  windows. 
Immediately  in  front,  over  a  terrace  or 
glacis  planted  with  sycamore-trees,  the 
roofs  and  gables  and  chimneys  of  the  old 
city  lay  like  a  great  snake,  or  rather  like 


bars  before  a  slight  change  in  the  attitude ''Several  great  snakes,  climbing  the  ridges 


of  the  princess  attracted  my  eyes,  and 
suddenly,  as  if  by  inspiration,  I  conceived 
the  fanc)'  that  I  was  playing  to  a  creature 
of  the  forest  and  of  the  wind.  She  was 
sitting  slightly  forward,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  woodland  slope  before  her,  her 
slight,  lithe  figure  and  prominent,  speak- 
ing features  like  no  o£Espring  of  common 
clay,  but  innate  in  that  primeval  god- 
sprung  race  of  the  golden  hours,  before 
the  iron,  horny-handed  sons  of  men  had 
filled  the  earth  with  toil  and  sorrow  and 
grime ;  the  race  from  which  had  sprung  the 
creatures  that  had  filled  romance  with  elf- 
legends  and  stories  of  elf -kings  and  ladies, 
and  beings  of  gentle  and  fairy  birth ;  for, 
as  the  untrammelled  wood-notes  that  stole 
across  the  strings  now  sunk  into  a  whis- 
per, now  swelled  into  full,  rich  chords  and 
harmonies,  I  could  almost  fancy  that  I 
saw  this  glorious  creature,  while  the  mys- 
tic notes  lasted,  grow  into  a  more  serene 
and  genial  life,  as  though  she  breathed  an 
air  to  which  she  was  native,  and  heard 
once  again  the  wild  notes  of  the  hills  and 
of  the  winds  in  the  sere  antique  forest 


of  its  steep  streets,  and  crowned  with  the 
spires  and  towers  of  its  cathedral  and 
churches  and  Rathhans  and  university 
halls.  Over  and  beyond  this  stretched  a 
vast  extent  of  wooded  valleys  and  hills,  of 
forest  and  mountain  and  glancing  river, 
of  distant  blue  stretches  of  country  indis- 
tinguishable and  unknown,  and  in  the 
remote  distance  along  the  sky-line  a  faint 
range  of  snow-clad  peaks.  A  vast  expanse 
of  cloudland,  strange  and  varied  as  the 
earth  itself,  and  almost  as  tangible  and 
real,  filled  the  upper  regions  of  this  land- 
scape with  motion  and  life  and  varied  form. 
It  was  evening,  and  the  night  clouds  had 
piled  themselves  in  threatening  and  lurid 
forms  above  the  dark,  wind-tossed  forest 
laud.  The  white  smoke-wreaths  from 
the  city  curled  up  before  the  cathedral 
towers,  and  the  storks  and  kites  in  long 
trailing  fiocks  wended  their  way  home 
from  the  distant  fields.  The  princess 
sat,  still  and  silent,  looking  out  over  the 
wide  prospect,  with  searching,  Questioning 
eyes,  that  seemed  to  penetrate  beyond  its 
furthest  bound. 
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'*  I  am  still  listening,"  she  said  at  last, 
^  to  that  violin  lesson  that  the  young  man, 

—  Otto  von  Saale  did  you  call  him?  — 
played  the  other  day.  Is  he  considered 
to  be  a  great  performer?  In  its  echoing 
repeats  I  seemed  to  hear  voices  that  I 
bad  never  heard  before,  and  yet  which 
seemed  as  though  they  were  the  voices  of 
my  kin.  that  told  me  whence  I  came,  and 
who  I  was,  aid  what  I  might  bacone." 

**  He  plays  with  surpassing  feeling," 
replied  Adelheid,  *'and  with  delicacy  of 
shading  and  of  touch,  most  surprising  as 
he  is  only  a  novice  at  the  violin.  You 
may  judge  of  this  when  you  remember 
how  simple  the  piece  was  that  he  plaved 

—  a  few  chords  constantly  repeated  — 
yet  he  made  them,  as  you  say,  speak  to 
the  heart,  a  different  utterance  for  every 
chord,    liis/arfe  is  expression." 

•*Is  he  in  love  with  you?"  said  the 
princess,  with  the  calmest,  most  unmoved 
manner  and  tone. 

"  No." 

"  You  are  in  love  with  him  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  love  him,  for  he  is  in  every 
way  worthy  to  be  loved.  But  it  is  of  little 
importance  what  I  think  of  him.  He  is 
hopelessly,  desperately,  passionately  in 
love  with  you." 

"In  love  with  me ? "  The  princess  did 
not  move,  and  not  the  faintest  shade  of 
deeper  color  flushed  her  cheek;  but  the 
faint,  shy,  kindly  smile  deepened,  and  the 
questioning  eyes  softened  to  an  expres- 
sion which  was  certainly  that  of  supreme, 
amused  beneficence  —  possibly  of  some> 
thing  else.  "In  love  with  me!"  When 
did  he  ever  see  me  before  ?  " 

"He  saw  you  some  days  ago  in  the 
forest ;  the  day  that  the  Prince  von  Schon- 
gau  shot  the  stag." 

The  princess  sat  quite  still,  looking  out 
upon  the  southern  sky,  which  was  all 
aglow  with  a  red  reflected  light.  Long 
dark  lines  of  cloud,  like  bars  of  some 
Titanic  prison-house,  drew  themselves  out 
across  the  sky ;  and  the  masses  of  cloud, 
tinged  with  a  sudden  glow  of  crimson, 
formed  a  wild  contrast  with  the  faint  blue 
of  the  dying  sky,  and  the  green  of  the 
waving  woodlands  below.  The  deepening 
glow  spread  higher  over  the  whole  heaven, 
till  tfie  world  below  became  suffused  with 
its  sober  brilliance,  and  tower  and  gable 
and  the  climbing  ridges  of  the  street  and 
the  white  smoke-wreaths  shone  in  the 
mellow  light.  The  distant  stretch  of 
country  flushed  with  this  mystic  light, 
which  certainly  was  not  of  earth,  seemed 
instinct  with  a  quivering  life  —  the  life 
of  forest  and  farm-people — the  life  of 


hidden  townships  too  distant  to  be  dis- 
cerned—  of  rivers  bordered  with  wharves 
and  shipping  —  the  life  of  a  kingdom  of 
earth;  and  in  her  mountain  eyrie,  with 
set,  wistful  eyes,  over  the  regions  of  her 
father's  rule,  the  princess  sat  at  gaze,  a 
creature  slight,  shy,  delicate,  yet  born  of 
eagle  race. 

Her  companion  waited  for  some  words, 
but  they  did  not  come ;  then  she  spoke 
herself. 

"  He  was  born  among  the  forests  of  the 
Fichtelgeberge,  and  has  listened  to  the 
spirits  of  the  wood  and  mountain  from  a 
child ;  that  is  why  he  plays  so  well." 

•*  Yes,"  said  the  princess,  "  that  is  why, 
in  his  playing,  I  heard  a  talk  that  I  had 
long  wished  to  hear  —  a  speech  which 
seemed  familiar  and  yet  which  I  had  never 
heard  here  —  the  speech  of  a  people  from 
which  my  race  is  sprung.  And  ydU  say 
that  he  is  in  love  with  me  ?  " 

".Yes,"  said  Adelheid,  somewhat  sadly ; 
"  at  this  moment  he  would  give  worlds  to 
see  you  again." 

"Oh,  he  shall  see  me  again,"  said  the 
princess,  with  her  quaint,  shv  smile  ;  "  he 
shall  see  me  again ;  he  shall  plav  before 
the  king.  More  than  that,  —  he  shall 
marry  you  1 " 

The  king  was  a  strikinglv  handsome, 
tall,  distinguished  man,  of  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  of  age.  His  father  had 
died  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  he  had  been 
brought  up  bv  his  mother  as  regent  of  the 
kingdom.  Sne  was  a  very  clever  woman 
and  surrounded  her  son  with  the  most 
superior  men  she  could  attract  to  her 
court  She  trained  him  in  the  most  ex- 
alted ideas  of  his  position  and  responsibil- 
ity, and  when  she  died,  after  having  with 
much  difficulty  found  a  wife  whom  she 
considered  to  oe  suitable  for  him,  she  left 
him,  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
something  wonderful  was  expected  of  him 
in  every  action  and  word.  As  he  was  a 
man  of  very  moderate  capacities,  though 
perfectly  good-natured  and  conscientious, 
this    impression     might    possibly     have 

C laced  him  in  very  painful  predicaments  ; 
ut  the  king  very  wisely  fell  back  early  in 
life  on  the  obvious  alternative  of  doing 
absolutely  nothing  and  saying  very  little. 
It  may  surprise  some  persons  to  be  told 
how  wonderfully  the  country  prospered 
under  this  imposing,  but  silent  and  inac- 
tive monarch.  He  nad  been  as  a  boy  im- 
pressed with  the  misery  of  some  classes 
of  his  people,  and  he  had  been  known  as 
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a  young  man  to  absent  himself  from  court 
for  days  together  and  to  wander,  attended 
only  by  one  companion,  among  the  poor 
and  struggling  classes  ;  and  the  only  occa- 
sions on  which  he  spoke  at  the  Privy 
Council  were  when  he  advocated  the 
passing  of  some  measure  which  his  plain 
common  sense  told  him  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  his  people.  He  was  therefore 
immensely  popular  and  was  thought,  even 
by  many  of  his  familiar  courtiers,  to  be  a 
man  oi  remarkable  ability.  He  had  a 
habit  of  repeating  the  last  words  of  any 
one  who  spoke  to  him  with  an  air  by 
which  he  seemed  to  appropriate  all  the 
wisdom  which  might  be  contained  in  them 
to  himself.  ^*  I  have  been  attending  the 
Privy  Council,  sire."  "  Ah  !  you  have  Deen 
attending  the  Privy  Council,  yes."  And  it 
really  was  difficult  not  to  fancy  that  you 
had  Seen  listening  to  a  long  and  exhaus- 
tive treatise  upon  privy  councils  generally 
and  their  influence  on  the  government  of 
States ;  so  perfect  was  the  manner  of  the 
king. 


"  Sire,"  said  the  princess  to  her  father, 
the  same  evening  on  which  she  had  had 
the  talk  with  Adelheid,  "  I  wish  you  to 
hear  a  young  performer  on  the  violin.  Otto 
von  Saale,  who  is  a  pupil  of  Herr  Veitch. 
I  heard  him  once  by  accident  in  Das 
Vergniigen.  I  wish  him,"  continued  the 
princess,  with  serene  candor,  after  a  slight 
pause,  "I  wish  him  to  marry  the  Frau- 
lein." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  the  king,  "  you  wish  him 
to  marry  the  Friiulein  ?  I  have  observed, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  efforts  of 
this  character  may  be  abortive." 

The  king  paused,  as  though  on  the  point 
of  saying  more,  but  apparently  doubting 
whether  he  could  safely  venture  upon  fur- 
ther assertion,  he  remained  silent.  After 
a  pause  he  went  on :  "  You  consider  this 
younor  man  to  be  a  promising  performer  ?  " 

"His/z>r/^,"  replied  the  princess,  "as 
the  Fraulein  says,  is  expression.  His 
playing  has  a  strange  fascination  for  me." 

"Ah!"  replied  the  king,  "hisy^r/^  is 
expression.  Good  I  When  do  you  wish 
me  to  hear  this  young  man  ?  "  he  contin- 
ued after  a  pause, 

"  I  thought  we  might  have  a  chamber 
concert  of  music  after  supper,  on  one  of 
the  evenings  that  the  Prince  von  Schon- 
gau  is  here.  Herr  Veitch  and  the  Fralu- 
lein  will  play." 

Except  on  occasions  of  ereat  state  the 
king  and  his  family  supped  in  private,  a 
second  table  being  provided  for  the  cour- 


tiers. A  strict  etiquette  was  observed  in 
the  palace,  similar  to,  and  founded  upon, 
that  of  Versailles. 

On  the  evening  upon  which  the  princess 
had  finally  decided,  a  somewhat  larger 
company  than  usual  assembled  in  the 
great  salU.  The  doors  were  thrown  open 
shortly  after  supper,  and  the  chamberlain 
with  his  white  wand  announced,  after  the 
manner  of  the  French  court:  "Gentle- 
men! The  king  I" 

The  great  salle  was  floored  with  marble, 
and  surrounded  with  marble  pillars  on 
every  side.  A  thousand  lights  flickered 
on  the  countless  jewels  that  decked  the 
assembly.  Great  vases  of  flowers  filled 
the  corners,  and  graced  the  tables  of  the 
room. 

The  king  came  forward  with  lon^-ac- 
customed  composure  to  the  seat  provided 
for  him,  near  to  a  harpsichord  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  salle;  a  step  behind  him  fol- 
lowed the  princess.  She  was  enpUitu 
toilette^  sparkling  with  jewels,  and  if  Otto 
von  Saale  had  had  any  worlds  to  give,  he 
might  almost  have  been  pardoned  had  he 
given  them  for  such  a  sight ;  for  a  creature 
more  delicately  beautiful — so  absolutely 
set  apart  and  pure  from  aught  that  is  friv- 
olous and  vain,  and  yet  so  winning  in  the 
unconscious  piquancy  of  her  loveliness 
—  he  would  scarcely  nnd  elsewhere.  She 
was  followed  by  several  ladies,  and  three 
or  four  gentlemen,  preceded  by  a  prince 
of  a  royal  house,  who  had  formed  part  of 
the  king's  supper-party,  brought  up  the 
rear  of  the  procession. 

The  king  sat  in  his  chair  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest ;  on  either  side  of  him 
were  seated  the  princess  and  the  crown- 
prince,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
had  had  the  honor  of  supping  with  the 
royal  party  were  seated  behind  them. 
Herr  Veitch  played  the  violoncello,  and 
the  professor  was  prepared  to  accompany 
on  the  harpsichord,  so  far  as  that  instru- 
ment was  capable  of  accompanying  the 
violins. 

The  attitude  and  expression  of  the  king 
were  delightful  to  watch.  He  sat  back  in 
his  chair,  his  fingers  meeting  before  his 
chest,  a  faint  smile  of  serene  beneficence 
on  his  beautifully  cut  features  —  a  grar 
cious,  presiding  power  of  another  and  a 
loftier  sphere. 

One  or  two  pieces  were  pla^^red  first,  then 
came  a  trio  of  Corelli^s,  in  which  the  harp- 
sichord took  no  part 

Did  it  sound  in  the  princesses  ear  alone, 
or  did  there  run  through  all  the  wealth  ol 
pure  harmonies  a  strange  new  quality  of 
tone  ?     Wild,  glancing,  in  tune  yet  im- 
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tuned  and  untunable,  like  the  silver  thread 
of  the  brooklet  through  the  grass,  or  the 
single  changeless  wood-note  of  the  breeze 
wailing  through  the  organ  harmonies  of 
the  midnight  mass  in  a  mountain  chapel. 
It  spoke  to  the  princesses  heart,  as  she  sat 
some  little  space  backward  from  her  fa- 
ther's chair,  her  delicate  steadfast  face 
fixed  upon  the  scene  before  her,  which, 
doubtless,  she  did  not  see.  It  seemed  to 
speak  of  an  alluring  lawlessness,  of  that 
life  of  unconventional  freedom,  of  that 
lofty  rule  and  dominion  over  their  own 
fate  and  circumstance,  of  that  free  grati- 
fication of  every  instinct  and  faculty,  which 
has  such  an  attraction  to  the  highly  born. 
It  seemed  to  call  her  with  a  resistless 
power  back  into  a  pristine  life  of  freedom 
which  was  hers  by  rieht  of  ancient  ances- 
tral birth,  a  world  of  u'eedom  and  love  and 
unquestioned  prerogative  which  belonged 
to  the  nobles  of  the  golden  age.  Almost 
she  was  persuaded  bv  the  searching  power 
of  its  magic  note  to  oelieve  that  all  things 
belonged  to  the  iliU  of  earth's  children  — 
the  favorites  of  life,  those  delicately  nur- 
tured and  bom  to  the  purple  of  the  world's 
prismatic  rays.  Should  she  listen  to  this 
liren  chord  it  might  even  happen  to  her  to 
lose  that  stainless  insight  which  its  wild 
tone  had  itself  evoked;  but,  in  the  per- 
fection of  a  concerted  piece,  its  wild 
uniqueness  was  kept  by  |^ce  of  finished 
art  in  pitch  and  vibration  true  to  the 
dominant  concord  of  pure  harmony,  an 
existence  and  creation  as  it  were  in  har- 
monious sound,  of  which  it  formed  a  part. 
To  the  princess  as  she  listened  to  the 
vibrating  strings  it  seemed  that,  with  a 
vision  beyond  her  vears,  so  potent  in  sug- 
gestion is  music,  sne  looked  into  another 
world,  as  one  looks  down  from  a  lofty 
precipitous  height  into  the  teeming  streets 
of  a  great  city,  and  the  pigmy  crowds  are 
instinct  with  a  strange  interest  —  a  world 
of  human  su£Eering  and  doubt  and  terror, 
of  love  unreauited,  of  righteousness  un- 
recognized, of  toil  and  sorrow  and  despair 
unrelieved,  until,  in  the  thronged  theatres 
and  market-places,  where  life  stands  wait- 
ing its  abiding  doom  —  the  times  and 
seasons  of  the  world's  harvest  being  fully 
ripe  —  the  riddle  of  righteousness  and  of 
wrong  is  answered,  and  in  the  sad  grey 
dawn  of  the  eternal  day  the  dividing  sickle 
is  put  in. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  wave  of 
sound,  and  the  princess  was  dimly  con- 
scious that  Otto  von  Saale  was  plaving 
alone.  So  magnetic  was  the  searching 
tone  that  there  seemed  nothing  in  the 
wide  universe  save  herself  and  his  strange 


impalpable  personality  that  approached 
her  in  mystic  sound;  but  happily  beyond 
and  above  its  sorcery  was  once  more  felt 
the  sense  of  restraining,  abiding,  cultured 
harmony  —  the  full,  true,  settled  chords, 
and  the  according  reeular  law  and  se- 
quence of  time  and  pitoi. 

Then  she  knew  that  all  were  standing 
up,  and  she  rose  in  her  seat  by  the  side 
of  the  king.  A  peculiar  lustre  of  gra- 
cious courtesy  shone  in  the  monarch's 
attitude  and  manner.  "  Herr  Veitch,"  he 
was  saying,  '*  we  thank  you ;  the  princess 
thanks  you.  I  perceive "  —  here  his 
Majesty  paused  for  a  moment  to  give  im- 
portance to  what  was  to  come  —  "I  per- 
ceive, sir,  that  your  forte  is  expression." 
The  most  wearied  cynic  must  have  felt  a 
glow  of  genuine  pleasure  as  the  king  said 
these  words,  so  contagious  was  the  regal, 
benevolent  satisfaction  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  occasion  had  been  fitly  met. 

Otto  bowed  low  before  the  king,  then 
he  turned  to  salute  the  princess ;  but,  as 
he  looked  up,  his  eyes  met  her  marvel- 
lous eyes,  and  were  fixed  by  a  magic  spell, 
so  intense,  searching,  personal  and  yet 
abstracted,  was  the  look  they  met.  His 
entire  being  was  caught  up  and  rapt  into 
hers  in  an  ecstasy  of  ravishment.  Had 
the  gaze  lasted  another  second  he  must 
have  fainted  away. 

ni. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL. 

I  DID  not  go  to  Herr  Veitch  until  some 
days  after  the  concert  at  the  palace ;  in- 
deed, I  did  not  care  to  go.  I  felt  as 
though  I  had  broken  with  all  continent 
and  decorous  life,  and  was  entering  upon 
a  delirious  course  of  adventure  sucn  as  I 
had  read  of  in  some  fatal  romance  of  ill- 
repute,  whose  course  was  unnatural  and 
ghastly  even  in  its  delights,  and  whose 
end  was  tragic  and  disastrous.  I  was  ap- 
palled even  at  the  splendor  of  my  dream. 

But  when  I  did  muster  courage  to  go 
to  the  master,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
that  nothing  seemed  to  have  happened  at 
all.  Herr  Veitch  did  not  even  appear  to 
have  noticed  my  absence.  He  was  in  a 
very  propitious  humor, and  complimented 
me  very  much  on  my  playing  at  the  pal- 
ace. "  I  never  knew  you,  he  said,  *'  play 
with  so  much  certainty  and  correctness. 
There  is  always  in  your  plaving  a  cer- 
tain originality  whicn  might  become,  as  I 
have  often  told  you,  a  great  snare,  indeed 
fatal  in  its  results.  So  long,  however,  as 
you  play  as  conscientiously  as  you  did 
the  other  night,  though  there  will  always 
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be  a  singularity  in  your  style  to  which 
some  might  object,  yet  you  will  stand,  to 
my  mind,  among  the  great  performers  on 
the  violin."  I  had  never  heard  the  old 
man  utter  such  praise  before. 

Nor  did  I  at  first  notice  anything  in 
the  manner  of  the  Fraulein  towards  me, 
which  would  show  that  she  was  conscious 
of  the  necessity  for  any  change.  But 
there  soon  came  a  change,  which  was  en- 
tirely of  my  own  bringing  about.  I  neg- 
lected the  master  and  the  violin.  I  hard- 
ened mv  heart  against  the  Fraulein,  and 
especially  avoided  the  hours  when  I 
thought  she  would  be  with  Herr  Veitch. 
Her  wistful  eyes  had  no  effect  upon  me, 
so  foolish  and  delirious  had  I  become. 

One  day  Herr  Veitch  said  to  me,  "  Yes- 
terday the  Fraulein  brought  us  great  news. 
The  princess  is  betrothed  to  the  Prince 
von  Schongau,  who  has  been  staying  so 
long  at  the  palace.  He  was  present,  you 
remember,  on  the  evening  of  the  con- 
cert." 

I  was  conscious  that  my  face  wore  a 
contemptuous,  unbelieving  sneer.  In  my 
madness  I  thought  to  myself  that  I  knew 
much  better  than  to  believe  such  foolish 
gossip. 

At  last  Herr  Veitch  took  me  seriously 
to  task.  "Something  has  happened  to 
you,"  he  said  ;  "  you  are  bewitched,  some 
evil  eye  has  fascinated  vou.  You  are  no 
longer  the  same  sensiole,  pleasant  lad 
that  you  were.  The  Fraulein  notices  it 
also.  She  says  she  does  not  know  what 
is  come  over  you.  I  tell  her  that  all  young 
men  are  fools." 

I  did  not  deign  to  answer  the  good  old 
man,  but  left  him  with  my  nose  in  the  air. 
Indeed,  I  seemed  to  tread  on  air.  I 
thought  of  nothing  but  palace  gardens  and 
Hyrcanian  woods  full  of  terrible  delights 
and  secret  pleasures.  I  believed  myself 
to  be  altogether  separate  from  my  fellows, 
and  to  be  reserved  for  some  supreme  ex- 
ceptional fate.  I  am  not  willing  to  dwell 
longer  than  I  can  help  upon  this  period, 
the  remembrance  of  which  is  most  dis- 
tasteful to  me.  I  shall  have  to  describe 
at  some  length  the  supreme  and  crowning 
act  of  folly,  and  this  must  suffice  the  reaf 
er. 

But  in  simple  honesty,  and  to  relieve 
my  own  conscience  by  public  confession, 
I  must  relate  one  incident,  so  fatuous  and 
unworthy  was  it,  so  nobly  and  graciously 
forgiven  and  condoned.  I  had  not  been 
to  Herr  Veitch  for  manv  days ;  but  one 
morning  an  unconquerable  impulse  forced 
me  to  visit  him.  I  believe  that  I  was  im- 
pelled, with  all  my  assumed  scepticism,  to 


seek  more  tidings  of  the  Prince  von 
Schongau  and  bis  reported  espousals.  I 
had  quite  lost  count  of  the  Fraulein^s 
mornings,  and,  indeed,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  that  I  had  ceased  to  think  of  her.  I 
was  therefore  somewhat  chagrined  when, 
on  entering  the  room,  I  found  myself  in 
her  presence,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Herr 
Veitch.  My  manner  must  have  been  sin- 
gularly constrained  and  boorish,  and  I 
could  see  that  the  master  regarded  me 
with  disapproval,  not  to  say  contempt.  In 
spite  of  my  affected  indifference,  I  could 
see  that  Adelheid  was  watching  me  with 
wistful  and  pitiful  eyes.  Some  evil  de- 
mon made  my  heart  harder  and  more 
scornful  than  ever;  and  I  conceived 
the  most  hateful  and  injurious  thoughts 
against  one  whose  sweetness  and  devo- 
tion ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  filled 
me  with  affectionate  devotion.  I  played 
badly,  and  this  only  increased  my  spiteful 
and  angry  mood.  So  violent  did  my  pas- 
sion and  an  evil  conscience  at  last  make 
me,  that  I  threw  down  my  violin  in  a  fit 
of  ungovernable  temper  and  rushed  out  of 
the  room.  I  wandered  restlessly  about 
the  streets  for  some  time,  in  a  kind  of 
frenzy  against  mankind  in  general,  my 
mind  filled  with  the  iroas^e  of  the  princess, 
and  with  a  sense  of  intolerable  wrong  that 
my  exceptional  fortune  was  not  recog- 
nized by  all  the  world,  —  so  confident  was 
I  in  my  infatuation.  At  last  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  to  go  to  the  theatre,  where, 
the  Fraulein  had  said,  the  royal  family 
were  expected  to  be  present  Lost  in  the 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  audience,  which 
would  doubtless  fill  the  place  —  the  re- 
port of  the  betrothal  being  spread  through- 
out the  city  —  I  might  see  the  princess 
and  indulge  a  secret  sense  of  my  exclu- 
sive fate. 

When  I  entered  tlie  theatre  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Peterstrasse,  however,  I  foand 
a  rumor  already  current  that  the  king  was 
not  well  and  could  not  be  present,  aod 
that  the  princess  refused  to  come  witboat 
him.  Whether  the  strange  crown-prince 
would  visit  the  theatre  alone,  no  one 
seemed  to  pretend  to  know. 

I  shall  remember  that  evening  as  long 
as  I  live.  The  little  old-fashioned  thea- 
tre, as  I  know  now  it  must  have  been,  so 
different  from  the  great  theatres  I  ha\-e 
since  seen  at  Dresden  and  Berlin,  seemed 
to  me,  then,  to  be  the  most  goreeous  of 
pleasure-places,  blazing  with  lights  and 
crowded  with  what  was  to  me  a  gay  and 
brilliant  throng  of  superbly  dressea  and 
ornamented  people.  I  found  a  vacant 
place  in  the  pit  near  the  orchestra.    Wlien 
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I  entered  the  curtain  had  not  risen,  but 
the  orchestra  were  playing.  The  band 
consisted  mostly  of  violins,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  be  considered  poor  and  thin  at  the 
present  day,  but  such  music  has,  to  my 
mind,  a  subtle,  delicate  tone  which  is 
missed  now.  I  did  not  know  what  the 
overture  was,  and  curiously  enough  I  have 
never  heard  it  again ;  probably  it  was  some 
local  composition ;  but  there  is  sounding 
in  my  ears,  as  I  write,  the  simple,  thrilling 
air,  the  repeating  chords.  The  music 
ceased  and  the  curtain  rose. 

Up  to  this  time  the  royal  box  oppo- 
site the  stage  had  remained  empty,  and 
the  audience  had  manifested  a  restless, 
impatience  which  paid  no  attention  to  any- 
thing, either  in  the  orchestra  or  upon  the 
sta^e ;  but  the  actors  had  hardly  begun 
their  parts  when  the  attention,  which  was 
now  being  attracted  towards  them,  was 
suddenly  diverted  in  another  direction, 
and  a  young,  distinguished-looking  man 
entered  the  royal  box.  His  breast  was  a 
mass  of  stars  and  orders,  and  the  rest  of 
his  apparel  was  covered  with  embroidery 
and  lace;  but  his  tall,  slight  figure,  and 
the  careless  self-respect  of  his  manner, 
enabled  him  to  support  so  much  finery 
with  success.  He  came  down  without 
pause  to  the  front  of  the  box  and  remained 
standing,  while  the  actors,  dropping  their 
parts,  sang  a  verse  of  the  national  folk- 
song, accompanied  by  the  audience  and 
supported  by  the  band.  The  prince  bowed 
once  slightly,  then  stood  quite  still,  facing 
the  enthusiastic  house.  From  his  point 
of  view,  doubtless,  he  saw  a  waving  sea  of 
faces,  tumultuous,  indistinguishable,  in- 
distinct ;  but  in  my  eyes  and  to  my  thought, 
as  I  stood  lost  in  the  tossing,  excitable 
crowd  about  me,  there  was  no  one  in  the 
whole  theatre  but  myself  and  him.  As  I 
looked  at  him,  a  wild  antagonism,  an  in- 
sane confidence  and  desire  to  pit  myself 
against  him,  took  possession  of  me.  My 
folly  even  went  so  far  as  to  picture  to  my 
mind  a  lovely,  broken-hearted  creature, 
bound  to  a  betrothal  odious  to  her,  stretch- 
ing out  her  hand  towards  another  fate. 
The  prince  had  sat  down  in  his  box, 
slightly  wearied  in  his  daily  round  of  life, 
not  expecting  very  much  entertainment 
from  the  play ;  more  pleased,  perhaps,  at 
the  gay  scene  the  crowded  theatre  itself 
presented  to  his  eyes,  perfectly  unaware, 
certainly,  of  the  ferocious  glances  one  of 
the  audience  in  a  remote  corner  was  di- 
recting towards  his  unconscious  person. 

I  spent  the  ensuing  ni^ht  and  day  in  a 
fever  of  passionate  excitement;  but  on 


the  next  afternoon  an  event  occurred 
which  reduced  every  other  consideration 
to  worthlessness,  and  exaggerated  the  de- 
lirium from  which  I  su£Eered  to  the  high- 
est pitch.  On  my  return  to  the  Three 
Roses  from  attending  a  lecture  of  the 
university  —  for  I  did  attend  lectures 
sometimes  —  I  found  a  royal  footman 
waiting  for  me  with  a  note  from  the  prin- 
cess. The  world  seemed  to  swim  before 
my  eyes  as  I  took  the  billet  from  the  man. 
It  had  been  given  him  by  the  princess 
herself,  he  said,  who  had  charged  him  to 
deliver  it  to  no  one  but  myself. 

I  opened  the  billet  and  read :  "  The 
princess  Cynthia  will  be  in  Das  Vergnii- 
gen,'on  the  terrace  above  the  cascades, 
this  evening  at  eleven  o^clock.  She  wishes 
to  see  Herr  von  Saale  there  without  fail." 

Even  in  the  state  of  exaltation  in  which 
I  had  lived  for  some  days,  I  could  scarcely 
believe  my  senses.  Yet  there  could  be 
no  possible  doubt  that  the  message  was  a 
genuine  one.  The  billet  was  distinguished 
from  ordinary  letters  by  its  paper,  and 
was  closed  with  a  massive  seal  bearing 
the  royal  arms. 

To  this  moment  it  is  a  mystery  to  me 
how  I  passed  the  intervening  hours  from 
the  time  the  man  left  me  till  eleven  o'clock. 
I  know  that  at  the  time  the  thought  of 
this  necessity  overwhelmed  me  with  de- 
spair. I  have  some  misty  recollection  of 
wandering  down  the  valley  by  the  river, 
of  gibbering  passing  forms  which  with 
intolerable  intrusion  seemed  to  force 
themselves  between  me  and  the  only  con- 
ceivable event  towards  which  all  human 
history  had  been  tending  since  the  world 
began. 

The  garden  of  Das  Vergniigen  was  de- 
fended against  intrusion  by  natural  boun- 
daries, very  slightly  assisted  by  art.  The 
valley  on  the  palace  side  was  impregnable, 
and  the  steep,  rocky,  wooded  slopes  on 
the  further  side  of  the  river  were  so  in- 
closed at  the  top  as  to  render  intrusion 
difficult  or  impossible.  The  right  of  entrie 
was  given  me  through  my  connection  with 
the  professor  and  the  Fraulein,  and  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  on  this  mo- 
mentous night. 

Mysterious  shadows,  dark  and  vast  un- 
der the  pale  moonlight,  the  great  trees  and 
banks  of  leaves,  rose  in  strange  distinct 
outline  on  every  side,  as  I  made  my  way 
through  the  lawns  and  garden  walks.  The 
nightingales  were  singing  all  around  me  ; 
the  festoons  of  roses,  robbed  of  all  color 
by  the  pallid  light,  hung  like  the  ruined 
garlands  of  a  dead  festival,  and  sheets  of 
clematis  fell  like  cascades  from  the  tall 
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hedges  and  forest  trees,  and  filled  the  air 
with  a  stifling  perfume  that  presaged  de- 
cay. Every  now  and  again  a  strange 
whispering  music  stole  through  the  valley 
and  along  the  wooded  slopes,  the  echo  of 
wind-harps  and  harmonica- wires  concealed 
among  the  terraces  and  groves.  As  the 
night  advanced  and  the  moon  sank  lower 
in  the  sky,  the  starlight  |;rew  more  intense, 
\%nth  a  clear,  distinct  light,  in  which  the 
sharp,  dark  outlines  of  the  shadows  stood 
out  in  weird  contrast  with  the  beauty 
which,  even  in  the  moment  of  startled 
terror,  the  heart  felt  to  be  around.  The 
wayward  music  that  strayed  through  the 
leaves,  and  the  fine,  clear  notes  of  the 
nightingales  that  harmonized  in  their  bi^^h 
shrill  octaves  with  the  cold  silver  light  in 
which  valley  and  river  and  stone  terrace 
lay  in  mystic  unreality,  seemed  like  a  fatal 
spell  to  enslave  my  spirit,  a  ghostly  mel- 
ody, a  pale,  beckoning  hand  to  entice  me 
on.  And  it  was  not  only  that  these  sights 
and  sounds  of  a  pallid  and  even  terrifying 
beauty  lured  me  on,  but  my  infatuation 
was  so  perfect  that  I  traversed  the  lawns 
and  terraces  in  the  full  expectation  of 
finding  at  the  try  sting-place  the  most 
lovely,  the  most  unique  of  creatures,  a 
creature  born  to  be  the  possession  and 
the  delight  of  her  own  race  and  kind,  and 
of  such  only,  to  whom  it  would  seem  pre* 
sumption  and  treason  for  any  other  even 
to  look.  Long  years  afterwards,  writing 
in  the  cool  blood  of  middle  life,  the  re- 
membrance of  this  folly  makes  me  shiver 
with  an  intolerable  shame ;  but  at  the  mo- 
ment, so  potent  was  the  wizard  spell  that 
untamed,  unquestioning  ^outh,  and  the 
wild,  romantic  wood  teaching,  and  the  au- 
tumnal music  of  the  winds,  and  the  well- 
spring  of  fresh  hope  and  love  and  trust, 
bursting  out  like  a  clear  fountain  amid  the 
flowering  grass  and  woodland  singers,  had 
cast  about  mv  path,  that,  as  I  passed  the 
terraces  ana  the  arcades  of  roses  and 
clematis,  I  believed  confidently  that  in 
another  moment  I  should  have  the  prin- 
cess, blushing,  shy,  palpitating,  in  my 
arms. 

I  turned  a  terraced  comer  bordered 
with  statues  and  urns,  and  shaded  with 
tall  yew  and  holly  hedges  that  grew  high 
up  in  the  woods.  I  came  upon  a  broad 
and  long  terrace,  shining  in  the  clear  light. 
On  the  left  hand,  far  above  me,  from  the 
mountain  summit  a  single  broad  cascade 
fell,  like  a  wall  of  flashing  molten  silver, 
sudden  and  straight  into  a  deep  pool,  from 
which  by  several  outlets,  formed  by  the 
piers  of  the  terrace  bridge  upon  which  I 
stepped,  it  fell  ag^io,  la  four  or  five  cas- 


cades of  far  greater  depth,  into  the  valley 
beneath. 

The  moon,  w^hich  was  setting  a  little 
behind  me,  cast  a  full  and  strong  light 
upon  the  broad  terrace  —  a  light  as  bright 
as  day.  As  I  turned  the  corner  my  heart 
almost  ceased  to  beat,  for  I  saw,  not  a 
dozen  yards  from  me,  the  princess  herself 
coming  forward  to  meet  me,  as  it  seemed 
with  outstretched  hands.  The  bright 
light  revealed  in  perfect  distinctness  the 
soft,  gracious  outline  of  her  slight  figure, 
and  the  shy  expression  of  her  face.  I 
made  a  step  forward,  my  heart  leaping  to 
my  mouth,  when  suddenlv  it  sank  agaia 
with  a  sickening  chill,  for  oehind  the  prin- 
cess, only  a  few  steps  apart,  was  the 
stranee  crown-prince,  and  close  to  him 
stoodanother  figure,  which  I  also  recog- 
nized at  once. 

The  princess  came  forward  with  her 
faint,  bewitching  smile. 

"You  are  here,  Herr  von  Saale,"  she 
said :  '*  I  knew  you  would  not  fail.  We 
are  an  awkward  number  for  a  moooltght 
stroll,  and  I  wanted  a  companion  for  the 
Fraulein." 

A  sickening  sense  of  self-recognized, 
self-detected  folly  —  follv  too  gross  and 
palpable,  it  mi^nt  be  teared,  to  escape 
even  the  detection  of  others — crushed 
me  to  the  earth. 

What  would  have  happened,  what  in- 
conceivable fatal  folly  I  might  have  com- 
mitted, I  cannot  tell  —  a  mad  whirl  of 
insane  thought  rushed  through  my  mind; 
but  the  princess  kept  her  steady  eyes  fixed 
full  upon  mine.  "  Herr  von  Saale,"  they 
said,  as  plainly  as,  ay,  more  plainly  than 
words  could  speak,  —  "  Otto  von  Saale,  I 
believe  in  you.  You  have  taught  me  some- 
thing that  I  never  knew  before.  You  have 
taught  me  what  I  am,  and  you  have  shown 
me  what  I  may  become.  You  yourself, 
surely,  will  not  tail." 

The  steady,  speaking  eyes,  calm  in  the 
pale  white  light  —  the  intense,  over-mas- 
tering power  and  thought — drew  me  out 
of  myself,  as  at  the  evening  concert  at  the 
palace;  but  now,  thanks  to  the  purpose 
and  command  that  spoke  in  them,  with  a 
fortifying  help  and  strength.  The  boyish 
nature,  fascinated  and  uplifted  even  in  the 
depths  of  its  folly  and  shame,  rose  — 
thanks  to  her  —  in  some  sense  equal  to 
the  pressing  need.  Surely  she  must  be 
right.  Behind  Otto  von  Saale,  the  fool, 
there  must  be  another  Otto  von  Saale  who 
would  not  fail. 

Something  of  what  was  passing  in  my 
mind,  rose,  I  suppose,  into  my  eyes,  for 
the   expression   of   the   princesses   face 
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changed,  and  an  inexpressibly  beautiful 
look  came  into  her  eyes,  amid  the  quaint 
reserve  which  her  rdnk  and  disposition 
gave  to  her  habitual  look.  It  seemed  to 
speak,  with  a  start  of  grateful  jov  at  the 
sudden  eift,  of  certain,  abiding  faith, — 
faith  in  nerself  and  in  me,  faith  in  the 
full  pure  notes  of  life's  music,  which  they 
who  are  born  of  the  spirit,  in  the  turmoil 
of  the  world's  passion  and  desire  alone 
can  hear. 

The  princess  turned  away  very  quietly 
towards  the  crown-prince.  "  You  remem- 
ber Herr  von  Saale  the  other  evening?" 
she  said,  and  his  Royal  Highness  bowed. 

They  moved  togetner  towards  the  other 
end  ot  the  terrace,  and  I  approached 
Adelheid.   ■ 

It  m-dy  be  thought  that  I  must  have  found 
some  difficulty  and  confusion  in  speak- 
ing to  her ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
it  was  not  so.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though 
the  demon  of  vanity  and  folly  had  been 
completely  exorcised,  as  though  the  cour- 
age and  faith  that  shone  upon  me  from  the 
princess's  eyes  had  blotted  out  and  effaced 
the  miserable  infatuated  past  as  though 
it  had  never  been.  It  is  given  to  some 
natures,  at  some  propitious  moments  at 
the  turning-points  of  life,  by  a  happy  ac- 
quiescence in  right  doine  to  obliterate  the 
evil  past.  The  intoler^le  sense  of  dis- 
grace and  shame  had,  as  it  were,  stung 
the  lower,  vain  reptile  self  through  its  vit^ 
cord,  and  it  lay  dead  and  withered  in  the 
way.  The  flattering  mask  was  torn  from 
its  features,  and  nothing  was  left  but  a 
shudder  at  the  memory  of  a  creature  so 
contemptible  and  vile. 

I  told  Adelheid  that  I  did  not  know  how 
to  excuse  my  conduct  of  the  last  few  days, 
that  some  demon  seemed  to  have  pos- 
sessed me,  that  Herr  Veitch  had  said 
truly  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  I 
had  been  fascinated  —  by  some  evil  eye, 
I  was  about  to  say;  but  I  stopped  sud- 
denly, remembering  that  the  eyes  that  had 
fascinated  me  had  been  those  of  the  prin- 
cess, those  eyes  that  had  restored  me  to 
the  dominion  of  the  higher  self.  Escap- 
ing from  this  pitfall  as  best  I  could,  I 
promised  that  I  would  return  to  my  prac- 
tising, and  this  brought  us  to  the  end  of 
the  terrace,  where  was  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  that  led  down  into  the  valley.  Here 
the  princess  turned  to  us  and  said  that  she 
wished  to  show  the  prince  the  cascades 
from  the  steps,  some  little  way  down ;  they 
would  return  to  us  immediately  on  the 
terrace.  They  went  down  the  steps  and 
we  turned  back  along  the  terrace  walk. 

The  moon  by  this  time  had  set,  and  a 
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countless  host  of  stars  lit  the  arched  sky 
above  us;  and  over  the  leafy  walls  on 
evei^  side,  darkened  and  deepened  in 
shade,  a  delicate,  faint,  clear  light  seemed 
to  chasten  and  subdue  the  heart — the 
starlieht  of  the  soul.  There  was  no  sound 
but  that  of  the  rush  of  water,  for  the  night- 
ingales and  the  wind-harps  were  too  far 
below.  There  seemed  to  arise  around  us, 
and  to  enwrap  us  in  its  emboldening  folds, 
a  protecting  mist  and  garment  of  solemn 
faded  li?ht  and  measured  sound.  En- 
shrouded in  this  mystic  veil  fear  and 
embarrassment  were  taken  away,  and  in 
clear,  true  vision  we  saw  each  other  for 
the  first  time. 

**You  have  taught  me  the  violin,"  I 
said;  ^*but  there  is  another  instrument, 
the  strings  of  which  vibrate  to  even  higher 
tones ;  will  yon  teach  these  strings,  also, 
to  vibrate  in  unison  to  your  touch?  It 
has  been  neglected,  and  is  out  of  tune ;  it 
wants  the  leading  of  a  master  hand." 

"  I  fear  the  instrument  is  accustomed  to 
another  hand,"  Adelheid  said. 

•'A  violin,"  I  said,  "is  played  on  by 
many  a  one,  and  they  fail ;  but  it  is  not 
cast  aside.  At  last  he  comes  for  whom  it 
was  predestined  long  ago,  while  the  wood 
was  growing  in  the  tree,  while  the  mellow- 
ing sunshine  and  the  wind  were  forming 
it  —  were  teaching  it  secrets  that  would 
fit  it  to  teach  mankind  in  sound.  He  to 
whom  it  was  predestined  comes.  He 
takes  it  in  his  hand  and  we  know  that 
once,  at  least,  in  this  life,  supreme  music 
has  been  heard.  Will  you  try  this  instru- 
ment of  mine?  It  may,  perchance,  be 
worth  the  trying,  for  it  is  a  human  heart." 

"  I  will  try  it,    she  said. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  tell.  He 
that  is  happy  has  no  history ;  and  the  life 
that  is  in  tune  with  the  melodies  of  heaven, 
in  tune  because  it  is  guided  by  a  purer 
life,  inspired  by  a  loftier  impulse  than  its 
own,  cannot  fail  of  being  happy.  In  the 
sustained  and  perfect  harmonies  that  re- 
sult from  the  concord  of  full,  pure,  true 
notes,  there  is  rest  and  peace  for  the 
wearied  and  troubled  brain;  and  the  har- 
monies of  life,  that  absorb  and  hush  the 
discords  of  the  world,  are  heard  only  in 
the  private  walks  and  daily  seclusions  in 
which  love  and  Christian  purity  delight. 
Both  harmonies  came  to  me  througn  a 
teacher  of  the  violin. 

And  the  princess  1 

One  summer  afternoon  in  the  year  1806, 
a  gay  city  lay  smiling  in  the  afternoon 
sun.  It  fay  in  a  fair  plain  watered  by 
shining  streams,  and  surrounded  in  the 
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blue  distance  by  wooded  hills.  The  newly 
built  esplanades  stretched  away  into  the 
meadows,  and  from  among  the  avenues  of 
linden-trees  the  birds  were  singing  mer- 
rily. But  a  fatal  spell  seemed  to  hang 
over  this  lovely  scene,  and  the  city  might 
have  been  a  city  of  the  dead.  Not  a 
chance  figure  could  be  seen  in  its  istreets 
and  boulevards ;  the  windows  of  its  houses 
were  all  fastened,  and  the  blinds  and 
jalousies  drawn  down  and  closed. 

And  more  than  this :  every  few  moments 
a  deathly  terror  tore  the  serene,  calm  air, 
and,  alighting  like  a  shriekine  fiend, 
crashed  into  house  and  grove.  The  Prus- 
sian army  was  in  full  retreat  across  the 
fords  of  the  river  lower  down,  and  the 
city  was  being  bombarded  by  a  battery  of 
the  French. 

The  blinds  in  the  long  streets  were  all 
drawn  and  the  shutters  closed ;  but  there 
was  one  house  in  which  not  a  blind  was 
down  nor  a  window  closed.  This  was  the 
palace,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  looking  upon  the  Grand  Platz  and 
surrounded  by  chestnut  and  sycamore 
trees.  The  kine  was  with  the  army  on 
the  liistant  Thurmgian  slopes  ;  but  it  was 
known  through  all  the  city  that  the  queen 
was  still  in  the  palace  and  had  refused  to 
leave;  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens, 
wherever  a  few  met  together,  or  in  the 
homes  where  they  spoke  of  this,  despair 
and  anguish  were  soothed  into  gratitude 
and  trust. 

But  gradually  as  the  evening  drew  on 
matters  became  worse.  The  terrible  can- 
nonade, it  is  true,  ceased ;  but  a  party  of 
French  chasseurs,  followed  by  infantry, 
occupied  the  market-place,  ana  the  work 
of  plunder  was  systematically  begun.  The 
crash  of  doors  burst  in,  and  the  shrieks  of 
the  inhabitants,  were  heard  on  every  side. 
At  seven  o^clock  in  the  summer  evening 
houses  were  in  flames  in  front  of  the 
palace,  and  the  light  was  so  intense  that 
people  could  read  handwriting,  both  in  the 
palace  court  and  in  the  market-place. 

Then,  suddenly,  a  most  wonderful  thing 
occurred.  The  great  iron  gates  of  the 
courtyard,  *  which  had  remained  closed, 
were  thrown  open,  and  a  state  carriage, 
gorgeously  caparisoned  and  drawn  by  six 
white  horses,  accompanied  by  servants  in 
full  liveries,  issued  forth  in  the  evening 
light,  amid  the  added  glare  of  the  flaming 
houses.  It  passed  on  its  stately  way 
through  the  crowded,  agitated  Platz,  the 
lawless  soldiers  standing  back  astonished 
and  abashed,  till  it  reached  the  great  hotel 
of  the  Three  King^s,  where  a  marshal  of 
France,  a  brother-ia-law  of  the  emperor, 


had  taken  up  his  (quarters  for  the  night  an 
hour  before.  It  did  not  remain  long ;  but 
in  a  few  moments  ir  was  known  through- 
out the  city  that  the  queen's  intercession 
had  prevailed,  that  orders  had  been  given 
to  extinguish  the  conflagration,  and  that 
the  pillage  would  immediately  cease. 

The  people,  young  and  old,  swarmed 
into  the  streets.  From  by-lane  and  cause- 
way and  boulevard,  rich  and  poor,  without 
distinction,  child  and  old  man  and  f^and 
damt^  crowded  around  the  stately  carriage 
with  the  white  horses,  wherein  sat  a  beau- 
tiful woman  of  middle  age,  serene  and 
stately,  but  very  pale  with  lon^  watching 
and  with  grief.  Sobs,  and  words  of  bless- 
ing, and  cries  of  love  and  joy,  resounded 
on  every  side ;  but  amid  that  countless 
throng  there  was  no  heart  so  full  of  a 
strange  pride  and  gratitude  to  God  as  was 
that  of  an  unknown  stranger,  by  chance  in 
the  city,  standing  unnoticed  in  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  palace  groves.  I  knew 
her;  I  had  known  longer  than  they  all; 
for  it  was  the  princess  Cynthia  of  the  old, 
unforgotten,  boyish  days. 


From  The  Hooth. 
SUGAR-MAKING  IN  DEMERARA. 

About  two  hundred  vears  ago  sugar 
was  one  of  the  rarest  ancf  dearest  of  luxu- 
ries, now  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  generally  used  of  foods.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reijrn  sugar  was  treated  as  a 
sweetmeat,  in  Queen  Victoria's  reign  it  is 
used  as  a  manure. 

Our  not  very  remote  ancestors  had  to 
sweeten  what  they  wished  sweet  with 
honey  or  sweet  vegetables;  their  drink 
was  sweetened  with  malted  barley  or  with 
the  juice  of  sweet  fruits. 

The  Chinese,  who  have  the  credit  of 
having  discovered  nearly  everything,  are 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  cultivate  the 
sugarcane.  But  as  soon  as  the  West 
Indies  were  fairly  settled  they  had  practi- 
cally almost  a  monopoljr  of  sugar-growing. 

Cfommon  belief  has  it  that  at  first  the 
juice  of  the  cane  was  boiled  down  into  a 
sort  of  syrup,  somewhat  as  grape-juice  is 
boiled  down  at  the  present  day  in  Portu- 
gal to  sweeten  wine.  One  day,  it  is  said, 
a  careless  boiler  upset  the  pot,  and  it  was 
noticed  that  where  the  syrup  had  fallen  on 
the  white  wood  ashes,  crystallization  was 
the  result.  These  persons  were  Quicker 
at  drawing  inferences  than  the  famous 
Chinaman  who  continued  to  bum  his  stye 
in  order  to  roast  his  sucking  pig,    Tliey 
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immediately  began  to  put  wood  ashes  in 
the  cane-juice,  and  first  made  Muscovado 
sugar.  A  very  easy  inference  caused  lime 
to  be  substituted  tor  wood  ashes.  Crys- 
tallization is  impossible  in  cane-juice  on 
account  of  the  acid  inherent  in  it,  but 
as  soon  as  the  acid  is  neutralized  by  a 
suitable  alkali  it  readily  crystallizes.  Till 
late  in  the  present  century  this  simple 
process  was  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all  sugar-making,  the  only  art  being  ex- 
actly to  apportion  the  quantity  of  lime 
used  to  the  quantity  of  cane-juice  to  be 
treated. 

Many  years  ago  a  Jesuit  father  invented 
the  copper  wall,  as  it  is  still  called,  though 
iron  has  been  generally  substituted  wr 
copper  this  many  a  day.  The  copper  wall 
enabled  much  better  sugar  to  be  made  at 
much  less  expense  of  fuel.  Formerly  a 
lire  was  put  under  a  caldron ;  the  process 
of  sugar-makincc  was  begun  and  ended  in 
one  vessel.  Tne  Jesuit  suggested  that  a 
string  of  caldrons  or  coppers  communicat- 
ing with  each  other  should  have  only  one 
fire,  the  bottom  of  the  coppers  forming 
the  roof  of  the  flue.  The  copper  nearest 
the  Are  is  the  cleanest,  the  scum  being 
**  brushed  *'  back  to  the  first  copper,  that 
furthest  from  the  heat,  so  that  the  cleanli- 
ness and  the  sweetness  are  just  in  inverse 
ratio. 

When  the  cane*juice  has  boiled  enough 
it  is  ladled  into  coolers,  then  it  is  packed 
into  perforated  hogsheads,  through  the 
perforations  of  which  the  molasses  es- 
capes, leaving  in  the  hogshead  the  old- 
fashioned  brown  sugar,  still  the  staple 
export  of  most  of  our  West  Indian  islands. 
The  troubles  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugarcane  have  been  numerous.  At  first 
the  great  difficulty  was  want  of  labor. 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants  would  not  and 
could  not  work  continuously,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  different  attempts  at  coercion 
ended  in  the  extinction  of  nearly  all  the 
native  tribes.  Only  very  few  now  remain 
in  one  or  two  of  the  islands.  Then  sprung 
up  the  system  of  imported  labor  —  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade.  At  first  slaves  were 
as  much  the  property  of  their  masters  as 
were  the  oxen  and  mules,  but  long  before 
slavery  was  finally  abolished,  the  slaves 
were  conceded  by  right  or  custom  many 
privileges. 

These  appear  to  be  the  halcyon  days 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  owners  of  sugar 
estates  who  lived  on  their  plantations 
lived  in  great  style  as  small  kings,  they 
seem  to  have  utterly  disregarded  all  sani- 
tary rules  in  the  arrangement  both  of  their 
houses  and  diet,  and  to  this  day  the  West 


Indies  suffer  from  the  reputation  they  ac- 
quired in  those  days.  But  soon  these 
happy  days  were  overclouded;  the  first 
mutterings  of  the  French  Revolution,  with 
its  talk  of  liberti^frattrnitd^  and  igaliti^ 
were  heard  in  the  French  islands,  at  that 
time  perhaps  the  most  prosperous  of  all 
the  West  Indies.  The  negroes  naturally 
considered  that  the  new  doctrines  of  the 
rizhts  of  man  and  the  distinctive  features 
of  slavery  did  not  coincide.  The  result 
was  the  conflagration  in  Hayti,  at  one 
time  the  finest  colony  of  the  French 
crown,  which  afterwards  became  a  mass 
of  murder,  flames,  and  ruin,  now  a  repub- 
lic so  retrograde  that  its  inhabitants  are 
said  to  worship  snakes  and  practise  can- 
nibalism. These  atrocities  were  quickly 
followed  by  the  interminable  wars  between 
England  and  France,  which  affected  the 
West  Indies  most  seriously.  The  islands 
were  passed  from  one  to  another  power, 
and  all  enterprise  was  checked  and  indus- 
try stifled. 

The  English  had  the  best  of  the  sea 
fighting,  and  the  English  West  Indies 
began  to  supply  most  of  the  sugar  used  in 
Europe.  When  Napoleon  determined  to 
shut  English  products  from  the  Continent 
he  tried  his  best  to  render  France  self- 
supporting  in  everything,  and  his  gigantic 
mind,  for  which  nothing  was  either  too 
large  or  too  small,  resolved  to  foster  the 

frowth  of  beet  and  the  manufacture  of 
eet  sugar.  This  at  the  time  was  not  con- 
sidered much,  but  it  has  proved  the  most 
serious  blow  to  the  West  Indian  trade 
that  has  ever  been  dealt. 

Next  came  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
the  abandonment  of  large  districts  of^sugar 
cultivation  for  want  of  labor.  By  this 
time  the  modern  age  had  come,  and  sugar 
like  everything  else  was  revolutionizea  by 
the  invention  of  steam  and  machinery. 
The  beet-sugar  manufacture  was  growing 
into  a  giant,  and  was  no  longer  a  baby 
requiring  to  be  carefully  nursed.  No- 
where has  the  struggle  tor  existence  in 
the  sugar  trade  been  Tceener  than  in  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  both  in  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture. Labor  is  imported  from  India, 
steam  ploughs  of  every  description  have 
been  tried,  all  sorts  of  manures  experi- 
mented with.  Mills  and  vacuum  pans, 
stills  and  centrifugals,  clarifiers,  steam 
batteries,  all  are  at  work.  And  the  whirl 
of  machinery  \n  a  sugar  factory  only  three 
hundred  and  odd  miles  from  the  equator 
makes  one  imagine  oneself  in  a  cotton  mill 
at  Manchester. 

Let  us  take  an  imaginary  trip  and  visit 
one  of  these  estates  in  British  Guiana,  but 
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first,  even  at  the  risk  of  telling  stale  news, 
I  must  eive  a  few  facts. 

Britisn  Guiana  is  a  very  large  country, 
of  which  very  little  is  known  and  only  a 
narrow  fringe  on  the  coast  and  a  little  way 
in  the  bank  of  the  rivers  is  cultivated.  It 
is  divided  into  three  counties  named  after 
its  principal  rivers,  Essequibo,  Demerara, 
and  Berbice.  The  port  is  the  River  Deme- 
rara, on  the  east  bank  of  which  is  the  cap- 
ital Georgetown,  so  that  the  whole  country 
is  often  called  Demerara.  There  is  one 
monotonous  road  up  each  river-bank.  The 
estates  have  private  roads  at  right  angles 
to  this  road.  There  is  a  railway  which 
runs  from  the  capital  Georgetown  up  the 
east  coast  for  a  few  miles  (24)  and  stops  at 
the  Mahaica  Creek  (as  all  small  rivers  are 
called).  The  countrv  is  naturally  as  flat 
as  a  table ;  the  onlv  elevations  are  artificial 
embankments  called  dams,  made  by  the 
earth  thrown  up  in  digging  the  numerous 
canals  and  drains  with  which  the  country 
is  scored  in  every  direction. 

A  great  depth  is  not  required  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  country  is  just  about  on 
a  level  with  mean  tides,  and  a  front  dam 
is  necessary  to  keep  out  the  sea  at  high 
water.  Just  as  the  land  is  only  just  above 
sea  level,  so  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  only 
just  below.  And  miles  from  the  shore  the 
water  is  only  about  six  or  seven  feet 
deep.  As  the  country  is  so  flat  the  rivers 
are  tidal  for  a  very  great  distance,  gener- 
ally until  the  first  high  land  is  met,  down 
from  which  the  rivers  fall  in  rapids  or  cat- 
aracts. 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  is  (as  is  also  the 
land)  a  fine  alluvial  mud  deposited  by  the 
gigantic  rivers  of  South  America;  not  a 
peoble  is  to  be  seen,  nothing  but  mud 
more  or  less  hard,  from  the  co£Eee-and- 
milk  colored  sea  water  to  the  burnt  earth 
with  which  the  roads  are  made. 

The  sugar  estates  have  not  only  the 
sea  water  in  front  to  keep  out,  but  also 
the  bush  water  at  the  back  (bush,  like 
jungle  in  India,  means  any  shrub  or 
wooded  land),  and  if  isolated  they  must 
protect  their  fianks  also,  and  so  the  term 
front  dam  or  sea  dam,  back  dam,  and  side- 
line dam  mark  the  confines  of  the  cultiva- 
tion. When  an  English  farmer  would  talk 
of  a  ride  to  look  at  his  fields,  a  Demerara 
planter  would  say  that  "he  is  going 
aoacKi 

Well,  let  us  start  on  our  trip.  We  must 
get  up  betimes,  for  the  train  leaves  at 
seven  o^clock  A.  M.,  but  as  every  one,  or  at 
least  every  man,  rises  at  sunnse,  that  is 
no  hardship.  We  take  a  hasty  bath,  and 
while  dressing  sip  a  cup  of  cottee  and  eat 


a  morsel  of  toast  which  was  brought  by 
the  dark,  good-natured  butler  who  roused 
us.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  ckhottt  ha- 
ziri  of  the  East  When  we  come  to  the 
verandah,  or  galley  as  it  is  called  here, 
we  find  our  host  already  smoking  a  ma- 
tutinal pipe  and  looking  at  the  paper,  for 
we  have  two  daily  papers  in  Georgetown, 
though  what  the  editors  find  to  make 
them  of,  I  do  not  know.  Making^  ropes 
out  of  sand  would  be,  I  should  think,  a 
comparatively  easy  task.  The  bugey  (or 
wagon  as  it  is  named)  comes  round,  and 
we  start,  the  slanting  sun  already  hot, 
down  the  prettiest  street  of  the  prettiest 
West  Indian  town;  the  houses  (white, 
with  green  blinds),  each  detached  and  em- 
bowered in  lovely  gardens,  with  all  sorts 
of  palms  and  wonderfully  leaved  shrubs, 
for  the  tropics  are  marvellously  rich  in 
plants,  the  leaves  of  which  vie  with  the 
petals  of  the  fiowers  of  a  less  favored 
cUme.  In  the  centre  of  the  street  is  a 
canal  full  of  the  large  leaves  and  lovely 
blossoms  of  the  queen  of  water  lilies,  the 
Victoria  Regia,  and  on  the  banks  are 
oleander-trees.  Down  the  side  street  are 
small  shops  exhaling  the  peculiar  odor  of 
salt  fish,  and  anv  amount  of  black  women 
with  their  heads  tied  in  gaudy  handker- 
chiefs are  going  to  do  their  marketing. 

We  soon  reach  the  station  and  are  much 
amused  with  watching  the  motley  throng. 
Here  is  the  merchant,  there  the  Portu- 
guese shopkeeper,  the  planter  with  his 
brick-red  face,  the  Chinese  with  pig-tail, 
the  negro,  the  lissom  and  elegantly  made 
chocolate-colored  coolie,  the  mulatto  and 
all  shades  of  color  are  there.  Pale  boys 
and  girls  who  look  as  though  the  sun  had 
never  been  allowed  to  see  them,  are  talk- 
ing to  a  large  sun-burnt  Scot  who  looks  as 
though  he  were  saturated  with  sunshine. 
The  train  is  all  ready  to  start,  an  engine, 
three  cars,  and  a  luggage  van.  The  cars 
are  somewhat  Amen  can  in  appearance, 
being  more  like  tram-cars  than  railway 
carriages,  with  seats  on  the  top  as  well  as 
inside.  It  is  pleasant  in  the  air,  so  1  and 
my  host  Mr.  Bustle  climb  to  tlie  roof,  Mr. 
Bustle  warning  me  not  to  let  a  tiny  cinder 
from  the  funnel  get  in  my  eye  nor  to  lose 
my  hat,  which  last  is  an  enormous  felt 
umbrella  with  a  church  steeple  in  the 
middle,  a  real  planter's  hat.  As  the  wind 
is  alwavs  easterly  and  we  are  going  to  the 
east,  this  caution  is  useful.  From  my 
seat  I  see  the  buildings  of  Georgetown, 
the  cathedral  spire  hiEher  than  ul,  with 
the  statue  of  Mary  the  Immaculate  looking 
down  on  the  tropical  city  and  the  busy 
I  river,  and  the  market  spire  made  of  slate- 
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colored  iron,  and  all  the  various  buildins^s 
of  a  city  of  over  forty  thousand  inh2u>- 
itants.    Mr.  Bustle  says,  as  though  in  a 
reverie :  "  All  built  out  of  the  sugar  hogs- 
head.   The  sugar  is  all  we  have  except 
its  by-products  rum  and  molasses,  just  a 
trifle  of  timber,  a  few  thousand  barrels  of 
charcoal,  and  at  most  a  million  cocoanuts. 
These  make  up  the  exports  of  this  coun- 
try ;  the  last  bale  of  cotton  went  away  in 
1843,  th^  l<ist  pound  of  coffee  in  1846. 
Since  then  King  Sugar  has  had  no  rival. 
And  we  all  have  our  fingers  in  the  hogs- 
head, the  whole  town  is  sugar,  we  either 
export  sugar  or  import  the  materials  used 
for  sugar,  or  articles  required  by  those 
who  grow  su^r.    There  is  nothing  else. 
When  sugar  is  up  and  rain  comes  down, 
there  is  not  a  more  cheery  or  careless 
place  than  this ;  when  sugar  goes  down 
and  the  weather  is  unfavorable  we  all  get 
the  blues.    Yes,  all  of  us,  for  we  live  by 
sugar,  every  man  and  every  woman  too. 
Only  one  industry  for  this  country ;  all 
our  eggs  in  one  basket,  and  a  colony  that 
could  grow  so  much  is  almost  driven  to 
producing  sugar  alone.   Labor  is  so  scarce 
and  dear  that  few  of  the  laboring  classes 
work  four  days  in  the  week,  none  more 
than  five,  and  sugar  alone  can  stand  it 
because  we  are  so  peculiarly  adapted  for 
growing  sugar.    The  sugarcane  after  all 
is  a  reed,  and  reeds  love  drained  marshes, 
and  what  else  is  this  land  but  a  drained 
marsh?"     Well,  I  say  nothing  to  these 
ruminations,  and  by  this  time  the  whistle 
has  givea  its  farewell  shriek  and  we  are 
ofiF.    Out  of  the  town  past  the  enormous 
estate   Bel  Ari,  past  acres  of  land  aban- 
doned to  such  grass  as  grows  self-sown, 
^zed  by  the  coolie's  cattle.    We  are  well 
in  sight  of  the  dirty-looking  sea.  -As  it  is 
high  tide  we  can  see  the  waves  breaking 
on  the  stone  wall  which  defends  the  sea 
dam  at  this  part,  and  see  the  sheer  mud 
thrown  in  the  air.    Between  us  and  the 
sea  is  the  road  with  a  long  file  of  carts 
carrying  goods  up  the  coast.    I  wonder 
how  they  can  compete  with  the  rail,  per- 
haps the  reason  is  that  the  stations  are 
not  very  conveniently  situkted. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  railway  is  a 
great  level  expanse  of  acres  upon  acres  of 
waving  green  canes  looking  like  wheat  in 
May,  the  only  difference  in  appearance 
being  that  cane  looks  like  a  very  large 
kind  of  wheat.  The  monotony  is  oroken 
by  the  lines  of  the  estates'  dams,  which 
are  marked  by  the  stately  cabbage  palm, 
the  picturesque  dishevelled  cocoanut 
palm,  or  the  graceful  feather  bamboo. 
The  sites  of  the  buildings  and  dwellings 
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are  marked  by  the  tall  slim  chimneys  of 
the  factory  and  clumps  of  cabbage  and 
coacoanut  palms,  all  looking  one  way, 
blown  by  the  constant  north-east  breeze. 
The  conductor  of  the  train  walks  all 
through  it  and  collects  tickets,  and  asks 
where  passengers  wish  to  be  put  down ; 
he  is  a  most  obliging  gentleman,  and  will 
stop  the  train  almost  anywhere  one 
pleases  if  notice  is  given  at  the  preceding 
station.  The  line  is  a  single  one,  and  as 
the  train  runs  from  one  end  to  the  other 
and  back  again  three  times  a  day,  time  is 
not  such  a  very  great  object  and  this  ar- 
rangement is  most  convenient.  The  time 
taken  for  the  entire  journey  from  George- 
town to  Mahaica,  the  two  termini,  is  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  the  fares  are 
one  dollar  first,  mty-six  cents  second,  and 
forty  cents  third  class.  So  there  is  no 
great  hurry  as  the  distance  is  only  twenty- 
four  miles. 

Mr.  Bustle  requests  the  polite «  con- 
ductor to  put  us  down  at  the  middle  walk 
of  Nonsuch,  and  here  I  notice  another 
peculiar  custom,  borrowed,  I  suppose, 
from  the  United  States.  Everybody  is 
always  shaking  everybody  else's  nand.  If 
one  £oes  into  a  store,  as  big  shops  are 
called,  and  knows  the  clerk  who  serves, 
there  is  a  shake  of  the  hand  first,  business 
after.  Hands  are  thrust  through  little 
doors  in  the  eauze  partitions  over  the 
counters  of  public  offices  to  be  shaken  be- 
fore the  object  of  one's  visit  is  entertained, 
and  the  operation  is  religiously  repeated 
before  leaving.  It  is  usual  to  shake  hands 
with  a  person  on  being  introduced,  and 
on  passing  an  acquaintance  where  hand- 
shaking is  impossible,  the  hand  is  shaken 
at  the  acquaintance.  A  man  driving  in 
the  streets  and  seeing  a  friend  walking 
past,  instead  of  nodding  or  touching  his 
hat,  shakes  his  hand  and  says  "  So  long," 
a  corruption,  I  suppose,  ot  the  Eastern 
salutation  salaam.  Well,  we  religiously 
shake  hands  with  the  pleasant  conductor, 
who  mutters  some  remark  about  the 
weather.  For  here,  as  in  Englapd,.  the 
state  of  the  weather  opens  conversation, 
though  without  the  same  excuse,  for  the 
weather  is  roost  unchangeable,  wet  sea- 
sons with  sunny  days  (or  at  least  parts  of 
the  days  sunny),  in  between,  and  dry.sea- 
sons  with  showers. 

In  Demerara  the  weather  knows  its  work 
and  does  it.  No  misty  days,  no  drizzling 
rain.  Either  the  sun  shines  with  all  its 
micht,  or  it  rains  like  a  shower  bath. 
Rain  which  records  a  fall  of  an  inch  an 
hour,  and  sunshine  which  sends  up  the 
mercury  to  all  sorts  of  heights  are.  the  rule. 
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The  heat  in  the  shade  is  nearly  always  the 
same,  the  strong  sea  breeze  keeping  it 
very  equable,  dav  and  night.  July  and 
January  show  only  about  eight  or  nine 
degrees  of  difference.  In  the  house  the 
thermometer  is  always  within  a  few  de- 
grees one  side  or  the  other  of  So*',  and  as 
for  the  barometer,  it  varies  so  little  that 
it  is  never  consulted.  A  cool  day  means 
when  the  breeze  is  strong,  a  hot  day  means 
a  little  breeze.  Sometimes  in  the  hot  sea- 
son, July,  August,  and  September,  there 
are  days  or  parts  of  days  when  there  is  no 
breeze,  and  its  absence  is  very  much  felt. 

The  train  stops  at  Nonsuch  middle 
walk,  as  the  centre  road  or  dam  of  an 
estate  is  called,  and  here  is  the  manager^s 
^' wagon  "(the  universally  used  American 
buggy),  waiting,  with  a  small  Creole  horse 
groomed  to  the  last  pitch,  and  a  natty, 
handsome  coolie  groom,  with  brilliant 
teeth  and  bright  beady  eyes.  Here  a^ain 
let  me  digress  to  correct  the  common  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Creole."  In 
Demerara  it  simply  means  anything  bom 
in  the  colony;  there  are  Creole  Chinese, 
Creole  coolies,  Creole  whites,  Creole  blacks, 
Creole  sheep,  Creole  cabbages,  Creole 
horses,  and  Creole  anything  else. 

Mr.  Bustle  and  I  get  into  the  wagon, 
and  the  groom  perches  himself  on  a  small 
trav  attached  behind,  and  off  we  go. 

We  soon  come  to  a  small  building  with 
a  chimney,  apparently  a  young  relation  of 
the  tall  one  in  the  distance  at  the  factory, 
it  looks  as  though  it  had  not  done  growing, 
and  Mr.  Bustle  asks  me  if  I  would  like  to 
look  at  the  draining  engine.  On  our  way 
he  explains  that,  on  account  of  the  lowness 
of  the  land,  drainage  is  only  possible  at 
low  water,  a  sluice  door,  called  a  koker, 
being  opened  when  the  sea  is  low  to  allow 
the  drainage  to  escape,  and  closed  at  high 
water  to  prevent  the  sea  water  from  enter- 
ing the  estate.  As  the  sea  is  so  shallow, 
channels  have  to  be  kept  open  to  let  the 
water  pass. 

In  many  parts  of  the  colony,  and  more 
parti aularly  on  the  east  coast,  the  tides 
silt  up  these  channels  with  drifty  mud, 
especially  in  dry  weather,  when  there  is 
no  water  to  force  them  open.  The  crops 
used  to  suffer  much  from  bad  drainage  at 
the  beginning  of  the  wet  season,  and  a 
great  deal  of  labor  and  money  was  ex- 
pended in  forcing  drainage,  that  is  in 
cleaning  the  channel  of  the  mud,  which 
work,  moreover,. could  only  be  done  at  low 
tide. 

The  consequence  is  that  many  estates 
pump  every  drop  of  their  drainage  from 
the  cultivation  into  the  front  lancb  which 


are  not  cultivated,  from  whence  it  finds  its 
way  to  the  sea.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
wet  seasons  these  front  lands  become  a 
huge  shallow  lake,  the  level  of  which  gets 
higher  and  higher  till  the  pressure  is  suf- 
ficient to  force  away  the  mud,  which  is 
loosened  in  front  of  the  koker  by  a  gang  of 
men  who  stand  in  it  up  to  their  waists  and 
stir  it  up  with  their  shovels.  When  one 
considers  that  an  inch  of  rain  means  about 
one  hundred  tons  of  water  to  the  acre, 
that  the  average  yearly  rainfall  of  the 
country  is  about  eighty  inches,  aod  that 
the  area  to  be  drained  of  an  estate  is  from 
one  to  two  thousand  acres  or  more,  one 
can  realize  the  enormous  weight  of  water 
to  be  lifted.  It  is  raised  from  six  to  eight 
feet. 

We  go  into  the  shed  and  see  a  powerful 
engine,  two  boilers,  a  quantity  of  coal  io 
a  shed,  and  a  well  with  a  perpendicular 
shaft  in  it.  This  shaft  has  a  disk  at  the 
bottom,  which,  when  rotated,  lifts  the 
water  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  till  it 
overflows  at  the  top.  The  bottom  is  con- 
nected to  a  lar^e  trench  which  acts  as  a 
reservoir,  receiving  the  drainage  of  the 
whole  estate.  Sometimes  these  pumps 
have  to  work  incessantly  night  and  day 
for  weeks  at  a  stretch,  especially  in  De- 
cember, when  the  rains  are  as  a  rule  very 
heavy.  Some  estates  have  scoop-wheel 
draining-pumps,  which  look  like  the  pad- 
dle-wheel of  an  enormous  steamer.  Some 
have  a  Gwynne's  pump.  They  are  all 
very  expensive  aod  all  require  a  very  large 
quantity  of  fuel; 

The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  on  an 
estate  is  very  great.  For  every  ton  of 
sugar  which  leaves  the  colony  about  a  ton 
of  coal  is  imported,  and  the  amount  ol 
trees  felled  for  fuel  is  also  very  great 

We  leave  the  drainage  engine  and  drive 
between  the  cane-fieldis.  These  on  the 
east  coast  near  the  sea,  or  in  front,  are  not 
very  productive.  In  former  days  manure 
was  but  little  used,  and  I  was  astonished 
to  hear  that  some  land  has  gone  on  giving 
crops  of  canes  year  after  year  and  nothing 
at  all  returnecf  to  the  soil.  Mr.  BustJe 
says  that  no  investment  of  capital  pays 
better  than  manure :  **  IJrae  and  manure, 
my  dear  sir,  never  fear  for  them."  It  is 
true  that  in  very  dry  seasons  manure  does 
positive  harm,  but  just  take  ten  years* 
crop  on  an  estate  which  manures  hearilr, 
and  compare  it  with  one  that  does  no^ 
Artificial  manures  are  used.  Labor  is  so 
dear  that  it  does  not  pay  to  apply  manune 
except  in  a  highly  concentrated  form. 

A  ton  of  sugar  requires  roughly  about 
fifteen  tons  of  cane.    I  know  an  esute 
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which  averages  three  tons  of  sugar  per 
acre,  forty-five  tons  of  cane  from  every 
acre,  and  there  is  no  rotation  of  crop, 
always  cane. 

We  now  come  to  the  **  negro  yard,"  a 
term  which  has  come  down  from  slavery 
times.  This  is  the  collection  of  cottages 
where  the  laborers,  mostly  coolies,  live. 
The  greater  part  of  the  men  have  gone  to 
their  work,  and  many  doors  are  shut  and 
locked,  but  many  graceful  coolie  women 
are  walking  about  and  talking  incessantly 
in  very  loud  voices.  They  are  prettily 
dressed  in  brightly  colored  jackets,  white- 
braided  skirts,  and  each  has  a  long  ker- 
chief falling  like  a  veil  from  the  head; 
this  last  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  dress,  of 
fine  texture  brightly  dyed,  and  with  a 
curious  border  of  horses  mounted  by  cir- 
cus riders  following  each  other  in  Jong 
procession,  or  elephants  and  castles,  bull- 
fights or  portions  of  playing-cards,  accord- 
ing to  the  changing  fashion  of  the  vear  or 
the  taste  of  the  wearer  Beyond  the  huts 
of  these  Hindu  coolies,  we  come  to  the 
cottages  of  the  Chinese  laborers,  men  who 
seem  to  carry  a  bit  of  China  with  them 
wherever  they  go,  so  tenacious  are  they 
of  their  own  customs  and  ways.  Further 
on  still  is  the  estate  shop,  kept  by  a  Por- 
tuguese. Beyond  this  shop  is  the  "Afri- 
can range  "  of  huts.  Their  owners  are 
laborers  born  in  Africa,  not  Creoles  of 
African  descent.  They  are  commonly 
called  Congos  or  Kroomans.  They  are 
physically  a  fine  race,  much  disfigured 
with  tatoos.  They  are  just  like  great  chil- 
dren in  their  disposition,  with  a  great 
liking  for  drink.  They  are  immensely 
strong  but  very  lazy,  and  their  delight  is 
to  lie  full-length  under  the  direct  rays  of 
a  tropical  sun  all  day,  and  dance  to  the 
melodious  music  of  monotonous  songs  and 
clappinnp  of  hands  all  night.  They  are 
splendid  cane-cutters,  and  do  all  work 
well  that  requires  much  strength  and  little 
intelligence.  To  show  how  false  is  the 
idea  tnat  the  black  race  is  incapable  of 
improvement,  one  has  only  to  compare 
the  African  cane-cutter  with  the  Creole 
pan-boiler  or  engineer  foreman,  and  this 
change  is  effected  in  very  few  genera- 
tions. 

There  are  then  several  semi-detached 
cottages  inhabited  by  the  head  men,  the 
carpenters,  the  blacksmiths,  the  coopers, 
etc.,  mostly  Creoles  or  Barbadians,  but 
this  class  has  been  so  often  and  so  well 
described  that  I  shall  pass  them  by  and 
say  nothing  about  them. 

We  next  come  to  the  estate's  hospital 
and  will  take  a  peep  inside  it.    The  es- 


tate's hospital  is  an  adjunct  of  immigra- 
tion necessary  by  law.  Every  estate  that 
applies  for  immigrants  to  be  allotted  to  it, 
must  have  a  hospital  certified  by  the  head 
doctor  of  the  Immigration  Department  to 
hold  at  least  five  per  cent,  of  its  inden- 
tured population.  They  are  generally 
large  buildings  on  high  brick  pillars,  built 
north-west  and  north-east  so  as  to  be  at 
ri^ht  aneles  to  the  prevailing  north  east 
wind,  and  situated  to  windward  of  all  other 
buildings.  They  are  mostly  built  on  one 
plan,  introduced  by  Dr.  Shier,  and  their 
arrangements  are  very  similar. 

Under  the  hospital  among  the  long  pil- 
lars are  a  few  rooms ;  one  is  the  dead- 
house,  where  bodies  lie  awaiting  inter- 
ment and  where  also  the  doctor  makes 
Post  mortem  examination  of  those  who 
die  suddenly  and  on  whom  an  inquest  is 
necessary.  Next  is  a  bath-room,  and  a 
short  distance  off  are  two  rooms  together 
inhabited  by  the  dispenser.  There  are  two 
staircases  leading  to  the  hospital,  one  in 
front  for  general  use  and  one  at  the  back 
leading  to  the  kitchen. 

We  walk  up  the  first  and  find  ourselves 
in  a  long  gallery  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  a  projection  at  one  end  oeing  par- 
titioned oft  as  a  dispensary;  the  gallery 
goes  round  the  end  of  the  building  and 
communicates  with  the  kitchen.  The 
wards  open  to  the  front  gallery,  and  there 
is  also  a  back  gallery.  There  are  three 
wards,  one  at  one  end  for  female  pa- 
tients and  the  other  for  male ;  the  middle 
ward  is  generally  empty,  it  is  kept  for 
cases  that  are  feared  to  oe  catching,  and 
is  also  used  for  white  sailors,  or  any  pa- 
tients that,  from  any  reason,  are  wished  to 
be  kept  separate. 

The  low  beds  are  ranged  in  rows,  and 
all  the  patients  are  clad  m  a  sort  of  uni- 
form which  gives  them  somewhat  the  look 
of  prisoners.  The  attending  these  hos- 
pitals must  be  very  monotonous  work. 
Most  of  the  patients  suffer  from  the  same 
thing,  malarial  intermittent  fever,  which 
though  very  lowering  and  annoying  is 
rarely  fatal.  The  health  of  an  estate  is 
chieny  dependent  on  its  geographical 
position ;  where  the  wind  passes  from  the 
sea  over  well-drained  land  to  the  dwell- 
ings the  estate  is  healthy,  particularly  if 
the  sea  is  washing  away  the  shore.  Where 
the  sea  is  depositing  mud  it  is  not  so 
healthy,  the  mud,  ricli  in  vegetable  mat- 
ter, giving  off  unhealthy  exhalations  at  low 
tide. 

The  most  unhealthy  estates  are  those 
up  the  rivers,  far  from  the  sea,  where  the 
trade  wind  has  to  pass  over  large  tracts  of 
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undrained  swamp,  bringing  agues,  mala- 
rial fevers,  and  liver  complaints  with  it. 
Near  the  sea  there  is  very  little  land 
breeze  as  a  rule;  a  season  with  much 
land  breeze  is  always  unhealthy,  as  it 
passes  over  the  undrained  savannahs  at 
the  back  of  the  cultivated  fringe. 

Leaving  the  hospital  we  drive  through 
the  gates  of  the  manager's  house,  which 
is  surrounded  with  a  very  pretty  garden, 
part  of  which  is  laid  out  as  a  lawn  for 
tennis,  surrounded  with  flower-beds.  The 
house  itself  is  a  large  airy  building. 

Built,  as  are  all  dwellings  for  Europeans, 
on  high  brick  pillars,  under  the  house  are 
rooms  inhabited  b^  servants.  At  the 
back  is  a  stable  with  six  stalls,  above 
which  are  four  good  rooms.  There  is 
also  a  cow-house,  a  fowl-house,  and  a  large 
pigeon-house  in  the  yard  at  the  back. 
The  house  itself  is  two  stories  high,  the 
lower  one  being  one  large  room  screened 
off  into  drawing  and  dining  room,  and  the 
gallery,  part  of  which  is  shut  off  as  a  bed- 
room, and  part  of  the  back  gallery  is  the 
office  of  the  manager,  full  of  paper3  and 
bottles  full  of  samples  of  sugar  in  various 
stages  of  discoloration,  from  the  bright 
primrose  hue  of  yesterday's  sample  to  the 
faded  dirty  white  of  that  pi  the  year  before 
last.  There  are  also  generally  a  few  sam- 
ple papers  open  with  sugar  spread  to  view, 
and  ants  are  there  in  thousands  sucking 
the  color  off,  at  which  ants  are  very  clev- 
er :  they  will  bleach  the  darkest  sugar  in 
a  very  short  time. 

On  the  second  floor  are  three  large, 
airy  bed-rooms  and  a  bath-room  with  a 
shower  bath,  the  water  of  which  is  pumped 
up  dirty.  We  mount  up  the  front  stairs 
and  are  received  at  the  top  by  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor,  the  manager,  a  tall,  strong  man 
with  deep-red  face  and  light-blue  eyes, 
the  whites  of  which  are  very  bloodshot 
from  exposure  to  the  strong  glare.  He 
shakes  hands  with  Mr.  Bustle,  who 
at  once  introduces  me ;  he  immediately 
shakes  hands  with  me  and  says  he  is  glad 
to  see  me,  and  then  we  walk  into  the  gal- 
lery. This  is  all  windows  and  jalousie 
blinds,  which  admit  the  wind  wnile  ex- 
cluding the  i^lare.  Lounging-chairs  of 
every  description  suggest  luxurious  **  cool- 
outs."  The  windiest  comer  is  taken  up 
with  a  chair  with  arms  so  long  that  the 
feet  can  rest  on  them ;  close  handy  is  a 
smoking-table  and  a  round  table  covered 
with  newspapers;  this  is  obviously  the 
manager's  favorite  nook.  Two  dogs  lie 
on  the  floor  and  only  acknowledge  our 
arrival  by  a  lazy  wink.  Mr,  Macgregor 
immediately  offers  us  something  to  dnnk 


"  after  our  drive,"  but  he  evidently  does 
not  expect  us  to  say  yes.  In  this  hot 
country  one  is  always  offered  a  drink  as 
soon  as  the  first  salutations  are  over.  On 
our  declining  any  refreshment,  the  man- 
ager says  '*that  the  morning  is  slipping 
away  and  that  we  had  better  be  starting. 
We  will  ride  aback,"  says,  he,  "in  the 
morning  while  it  is  cool,  and  after  break- 
fast we  can  do  the  buildings."  The 
buildings  mean  the  factory.  lie  touches 
the  button  of  an  electric  bell,  and  as 
the  bell  sounds,  a  shriek  of  "  Yes  sir,"  is 
heard.  Mr.  Macgregor  smiles  and  says, 
"  I  only  had  these  bells  put  up  last  year, 
and  the  boy  answers  the  bell  as  he  used 
to  answer  my  shout."    The  boy  comes  in 

—  all  servants  are  boys  here,  except  the 
cook  and  the  maitre  ifhdteL,  who  is  called 
the  butler  —  he  is  a  smart  coolie  young- 
ster of  about  fourteen,  clad  in  brown  driU, 
his  jacket  like  the  uniform  of  a  policeman, 
buttoned  up  to  his  throat.  "Tell  Ram- 
deen  to  bring  round  the  mules,"  says  his 
master,  "and  bring  spurs."  The  man- 
ager, who  is  dressed  in  blue  serge  trousers 
and  white  drill  jacket,  has  his  heels  al- 
ready provided.  The  boy  not  only  brings 
the  spurs  but  puts  them  on,  and  gives  us 
each  a  light  stick  made  of  a  tough  sort  of 
climbing  plant  called  a  "supple  Jack." 
We  mount  our  mules  and  set  off.  Oo 
each  side  of  the  middle-walk  dam  down 
which  we  rode  were  canes  —  nothing  else 

—  some  ready  for  the  cutters,  long  and 
lying  down,  some  just  starting,  some  be- 
ing cut.  Between  us  and  the  canes  on 
each  side  was  a  trench  or  canal,  about 
twenty  feet  wide,  full  of  black  water, 
which  shone  in  the  sun  like  a  looking- 
glass.  At  distances  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  yards  were  cross  canals, 
trenches  about  twelve  feet  wide  which 
separate  the  fields.  The  fields  are  di- 
vided into  beds  about  twelve  yards  wide; 
the  beds  are  separated  by  small  drains, 
little  trenches,  which  run  parallel  with  the 
cross  canals  and  carry  the  drainage  to  the 
side-line  trench,  which  is  connected  to  the 
reservoir  trench  at  the  drainage  engine. 
Thus  there  are  two  distinct  systems  of 
canals  on  each  estate,  one  calleci  the  nav- 
igation system,  which  is  kept  full  for 
floating  the  punts,  which  transport  every- 
thing, canes  from  the  field  to  the  factonr, 
manure  from  the  factory  to  the  field,  coals 
from  the  railway  to  the  factory,  and  prod* 
uce  from  the  factory  to  the  railway.  The 
supply  of  water  to  this  system  is  one  of 
the  troubles  of  an  estate.  The  other  sts- 
tem  is  that  of  drainage,  and  the  gettfng 
rid  of  the  water  from  this  system  is  zst 
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Other  of  the  troubles.  How  Mr.  Mac- 
g^egor  told  one  field  from  another  I  could 
not  tell  (they   are    all    exact    parallelo- 

frams,  and  look  as  like  as  peas  in  a  pod), 
ut  he  did,  and  talked  learnedly  to  Mr. 
Busde  about  each,  —  what  No.  46  gave 
last  year,  what  it  was  expected  to  give 
this,  the  manure  used,  the  work  done,  and 
how  a  "gall"  or  barren  part  had  been 
treated  with  lime  and  the  results.  The 
fields  have  no  names  —  they  are  all  num- 
bered. I  heard  of  drills  and  forking  banks, 
and  I  know  not  what  else.  All  the  culti- 
vation is  by  hand.  Aericultural  imple- 
ments cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  open 
drains.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  subsoil  drainage  and  steam 
cultivation,  but  though  a  few  estates  still 
keep  to  it  as  a  rule  it  has  not  been  a  suc- 
cess. 

We  rode  three  miles  along  the  dam, 
passing  the  various  gangs  at  work.  Here 
were  a  lot  of  coolie  women  and  the  weaker 
men  weeding;  they  seemed  very  merry, 
and  all  shouted  a  "salaam "  and  a  remark 
that  there  was  "too  much  grass."  I 
thought  of  the  sun  blazing  then,  what 
would  it  be  at  noon !  Mr.  Bustle  told  me 
that  he  had  never  heard  a  coolie  complain 
of  heat,  but  that  in  wet  weather  they  all 
complain  of  cold.  Most  of  the  coolies 
come  from  the  plains  of  India,  and  though 
there  the  nights  are  cooler,  especially  m 
the  cool  season,  than  in  Demerara,  the 
sun  is  very  much  hotter  and  there  is  not 
the  same  strong  breeze  to  temper  the  heat. 

We  pass  a  field  of  "  high  canes,"  and  a 
gang  of  black  women  are  stripping  off  the 
dead  cane  leaves,  technically  called  thrash- 
ing. "  Now,"  says  Mr.  Macgregor,  "if 
you  want  to  feel  that  you  are  in  the  tropics, 
come  with  me.  We  dismount  and  give 
our  mules  in  charge  of  a  water-carrier,  a 
boy,  and  cross  the  canal  in  a  float  Mr. 
Bustle  declines  to  accompany  us  and 
says  he  will  wait  till  we  return.  We 
climb  up  a  slippery  bank,  and  I,  to  save 
myself  from  falling,  lay  hold  of  a  cane, 
and  find  that  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are 
serrated  and  that  I  have  given  my  hand 
a  long  cut  just  through  the  skin  which 
smarts  atrociously ;  but  worse  than  that, 
the  part  of  the  leaf  which  is  attached  to 
the  cane  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  fur, 
the  ends  quite  sharp,  and  my  fingers  are 
covered.  Mr.  Macgregor  only  laughs, 
and  says  I  want  the  knack  of  walking 
through  high  canes.  He  cuts  a  piece  of 
cane  and  advises  me  to  rub  my  fingers 
with  the  damp  end,  saying  that  "  nothing 
is  better  for  extracting  *  cane  pimpler. 
I  then  start,  and  find  that  1  had  better 


have  stayed  with  Mr.  Bustle.  The  canes 
are  planted  in  rows  about  six  feet  apart; 
the  space  between  is  called  the  bank ; 
each  alternate  bank  had  had  a  gutter  cut 
through  it  about  two  feet  wide  and  a  foot 
and  a  naif  deep  called  a  drill,  on  the  other 
was  a  heap  of  dead  leaves  and  dry  grass 
called  a  trash  bank.  The  canes  were  like 
snakes  crawling  and  matted  all  over  the 
surface.  They  were  full-grown  and  about 
twelve  feet  long,  the  leafy  end  being  fully 
seven  feet  high  above  tne  ground.  Mr. 
Macgregor  walked  on  most  coolly,  sepa- 
rating the  canes  with  his  stick  and  always 
stepping  over  the  trash  banks  and  drills. 
I  floundered  after,  treading  on  the  slip- 
pery canes,  and  falling  in  the  drills,  which 
seemed  specially  designed  to  trip  me  up. 
1  dreaded  stepping  into  these  trash  banks 
—  every  story  I  had  ever  heard  of  gigantic 
snakes,  ferocious  alligators,  and  venomous 
insects  rising  to  my  mind.  Mr.  Macgregor 
told  me  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear,  that 
the  fields  were  far  too  often  worked  to 
harbor  any  vermin  more  dangerous  than  a 
rat,  but  I  had  my  own  opinion.  The  sun 
poured  down  and  not  a  breath  of  wind 
penetrated  the  jungle.  The  unwonted  ex- 
ercise made  me  perspire  at  every  pore, 
and  in  spite  of  my  firm  resolve  not  to  give 
in,  I  soon  was  obliged  to  stop  and  suggest 
that  Mr.  Bustle  would  be  tired  of  waiting. 
I  scrambled  back  and  could  hear  every 
pulse  beating  in  my  ears.  I  felt  hot  and 
thirsty  and  would  have  given  very  much 
for  a  glass  of  rain  water  clear  and  iced. 
I  had  on  my  way  noticed  that  the  people 
drank  the  blactc  water  of  the  canal,  a 
tumbler  of  which  looks  like  weak  brandy 
and  water  or  tea,  and  I  had  wondered  how 
they  could  swallow  it.  Somehow  it  did 
not  seem  so  impossible  now  and  I  asked 
if  it  were  wholesome.  Mr.  Bustle  said 
that  it  was  slightly  laxative  to  those  unac- 
customed to  its  use,  that  the  color  was 
due  to  vegetable  matter,  and  the  end  was 
that  I  took  a  long  delicious  draught  from 
the  skillet  of  the  water-carrier,  and  never 
have  I  tasted  any  wine  more  like  nectar 
than  was  the  draught  of  lukewarm  and  not 
too  clean  water. 

We  remounted  our  steeds  and  passed 
more  fields  ;  in  some  black  men  were  cut- 
ting canes,  dressed  as  a  rule  in  singlet  and 
trousers.  No  laborers  ever  wear  cover- 
ing to  their  feet  while  at  work.  Some  of 
these  singlets  were  in  such  utter  tatters 
that  I  wondered  whether  they  were  worn 
for  warmth,  decency,  or  ornament.  In 
other  fields  were  the  coolie  shovel-men 
digging  those  same  abominable  drills, 
further  on  some  were  forking  the  banks, 
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on  which  byand-by  the  "  trash  "  would 
be  laid)  forking  it  just  as  a  gardener  does 
a  potato-patch  in  an  English  kitchen  gar- 
den. We  passed  a  few  saddled  mules  on 
the  dam,  the  riders  of  which  were  the 
overseers  at  that  time  in  the  fields  either 
seeing  that  the  work  was  honestly  per- 
formed in  accordance  with  the  orders 
^ven,  or  entering  the  names  of  each  la- 
borer and  the  amount  of  work  done.  I 
was  astonished  when  I  heard  that  many 
an  overseer  has  to  walk  about  two  miles 
through  those  odious  high  canes  and  take 
down  all  the  work  before  breakfast.  "It 
is  very  unpleasant  in  wet  weather/'  says 
Mr.  Macgregor,  "  the  land  is  so  slippery 
and  clings  to  one's  boots,  and  the  wet 
softens  the  skin  and  renders  it  liable  to  be 
cut  by  the  cane-blades."  The  name  is 
appropriate,  and  I  quite  believe  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor's  statement.  At  length  we  reach 
the  back  dam  and  find  a  watch-house  sur- 
rounded by  cocoanut  trees,  at  which  I, 
again  thirsty,  cast  longing  eyes.  The 
manager  calls  the  watchman,  who  brins^s 
roe  a  green  nut  full  of  the  cool,  clear 
water,  which  the  English  call,  from  some 
unknown  reason,  cocoanut  milk.  There 
is  no  flesh  in  these  young  unripe  nuts, 
only  a  little  jelly  lining ;  all  the  inside  is 
full  of  this  water.  I  notice  that  neither 
of  my  companions  appears  either  hot  or 
thirsty,  and  am  told  that  drinking  is 
merely  a  matter  of  habit,  "  Drinking  be- 
fore breakfast  destroys  the  appetite,  says 
Mr.  Bustle.  I  wished  it  would  destroy 
mine.  Here  we  were,  at  about  lo  A.  M., 
miles  from  a  house,  and  I  was  ravenous. 
I  had  eaten  nothing  but  a  small  biscuit 
since  my  dinner  at  7  p.m.  on  the  previous 
evening.  I  had  been  a  drive,  a  railway 
journey,  a  drive  and  a  ride,  besides  a 
scramble  among  those  delicious  high 
canes,  and  I  should  have  liked  breakfast 
at  my  usual  hour,  9  a.m.  It  never  seemed 
to  enter  the  heads  of  my  companions  that 
we  were  late.  The  back  dam  is  a  wall  of 
earth  raised  to  the  height  of  about  ten 
feet  above  mean  tide  level ;  on  one  side  is 
the  estate,  on  the  other  a  ereat  savannah 
growing  rank  "  razor  grass,  a  sort  of  first 
cousin  to  the  cane,  a  coarse  sort  of  fern, 
and  that  is  all.  At  the  time  I  speak  of  it 
was  covered  with  wafer  about  two  feet 
deep.  This  water  seems  a  great  trouble. 
It  is  a  source  of  danger  in  wet  weather. 
If  the  back  dam  burst  the  whole  cultiva- 
tion would  be  in  danger  of  being  swamped. 
In  dry  weather  it  disappears,  and  then  the 
estates  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  know  how 
to  get  sufficient  water  to  fill  their  naviga- 
tion trenches,  and  in  very  dry  years  they 


have  their  choice  either  to  stop  grinding 
just  when  the  canes  are  ripe  and  the 
weather  favorable  or  to  take  sea  water 
into  the  trenches,  which  injures  the  culti- 
vation and  damages  the  ooilers  and  ma- 
chinery. 

I  never  before  realized  the  absurd  fears 
of  the  possible  over-population  of  this 
globe,  at  least  for  very  very  long.  Here 
were  we  three  men.  To  the  north  was  a 
thin  line  of  cottages  between  us  and  the 
ocean,  to  the  south  was  the  whole  enor- 
mous interior  of  South  America,  almost 
uninhabited;  just  a  few  huts  sprinkled 
sparsely  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the 
land  between  river  and  river  empty. 

I  had  expected  to  see  all  sorts  of  life  in 
this  savannah ;  I  had  often  heard  of  the 
teeming  animal  life  of  the  tropics.  But 
if  there  was  anv  animal  life,  it  managed 
most  successfully  to  hide  itself.  I  saw 
nothing  except  a  very  few  small  birds. 
A  great  green  plain,  with  here  and  there  a 
clump  ofwild  palms,  and  on  the  far  hori- 
zon a  line  of  low  bush  —  that  is  what  I 
saw.  We  rode  along  the  back  dam  till  we 
came  to  the  side-line  dam,  which  divides 
Nonsuch  from  the  neighboring  village  of 
Wilberforce,  so  called  in  gratitude  to  the 
great  abolitionist  Down  this  we  rode, 
seeing  on  one  side  the  same  cane-fields 
highly  cultivated,  neat  and  orderly,  on 
the  other  a  miserable  sight,  a  few  plan- 
tain-trees struggling  with  the  choking 
grass,  a  few  fruit-trees  half  strangled  with 
parasitic  vines,  neglect,  laziness,  and  want 
of  thrift  visible  throughout.  About  half- 
way along  the  dam  was  much  wider,  and  I 
was  told  that  when  the  estates  ivere  first 
laid  out,  the  dams  dividing  them  were 
very  wide,  so  that  if  a  second  row  of 
estates  should  be  established,  the  dams 
would  serve  as  roads,  and  also  enable 
trenches  to  be  dug  to  drain  the  "  second 
depth  "  estates. 

On  this  dam  a  lot  of  "free,"  or  unindeo- 
tured,  coolies  had  squatted.  They  are 
great  hands  at  building  houses  or  huts, 
which  grow  up  like  the  palace  of  Aladdin, 
in  a  single  night.  By  the  way,  it  seemed 
so  strange  to  see  real  people  with  "  Ara- 
bian Nights"  names.  To  have  Aladdin 
(here  pronounced  Al-a-deen)  as  groom, 
and  Saladin  (Sal-a-deen)  as  driver;  with 
Mohammeds  and  Ismaels  all  about,  like  a 
mixture  of  fairv  tales  and  the  Old  Testa* 
ment.  These  nouses  are  made  of  spars 
put  close  togetlier,  the  walls  and  fioor  are 
daubed  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and  cow- 
dung,  laid  on  like  cement,  which  is  said  to 
keep  away  insects,  they  are  thatched  with 
the  leaves  of  palm-trees,  and  are  preferred 
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to  the  neat  white  pine-board  cottages, 
with  shingled  roofs,  provided  by  the  es- 
tates. The  coolies  like  them  because  they 
are  said  to  be  warm  at  night  and  cool  in 
the  day,  but  I  fancy  the  real  reason  is, 
because  their  native  huts  in  India  are  very 
much  the  same.  Thev  have  a  room  nearly 
in  darkness,  lighted  by  a  window  that  is 
an  opening  with  a  wooden  flap;  a  door 
on  the  leeward  side  opens  into  the  gal- 
lery, the  eaves  of  which  descend  to  within 
three  feet  of  the  ground,  and  the  coolies 
stoop  on  entering  or  leaving,  till  they  look 
like  foxes  coming  from  a  hole.  In  these 
galleries  were  women,  some  engaged  in 
fanning  rice,  or  in  pouring  rice  from  one 
straw  shovel  to  another,  the  wind  carrying 
away  the  dust.  Some  were  cooking,  some 
nursing  their  children,  some  engaged 
openly  in  certain  mysteries  of  the  toilette 
which  in  more  civilized  countries  would 
not  be  performed  in  public.  The  children 
were  everywhere,  and  all  set  up  a  shout 
of  Miming,  miming/  like  a  sort  of  chant. 
They  were  engaged  in  caning  a  toy  tad- 
Jah,  and  playing  at  the  Hosein feast.  One 
carried  the  pagoda,  made  of  mud,  the  rest 
beat  old  paraffin  oil-tins  as  drums,  and 
two  little  chubby  rascals  were  playing  at 
sword-exercise  with  sticks. 

We  rode  past  these  huts,  and  came  to 
the  breezy  pasture,  low  Bahama  grass 
dotted  with  cattle,  the  line  of  the  railway 
embankment  (or  dam)  in  front,  and  behind 
that  the  sea-dam,  marked  by  a  dense  bush 
oicuniday  a  sort  of  mangrove.  This  bush 
failed  towards  the  east,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor  informed  us  that  he  wanted  us  to 
mspect  his  sea-defences,  and  we  cantered 
briskly  down  to  the  sea-dam.  This  is  a 
broad  embankment  of  earth  running  the 
whole  fagade  of  the  estate.  On  the  inner 
side  is  a  large  trench,  from  which  the 
earth  w^as  dug  to  make  the  dam,  on  the 
other  a  flat  glistening  plain  of  mud,  cov- 
ered only  at  high  water.  Where  we  were 
the  sea  bad  made  encroachments,  and  had 
dug  channels  and  holes  in  the  mud,  and  a 
lot  of  money  had  been  spent  on  the  sea- 
defences.  The  dam  had  been  paled  ofiE 
—  that  is,  protected  on  the  seaward  side 
by  posts  of  green  heart. and  planks  driven 
deep,  and  braced  with  piles  on  the  land 
side,  and  cross  timbers  Mr.  Macgregor 
told  me  how  groynes  had  been  run  out, 
that  is,  a  sort  ot  wooden  wall  Aiade  of 
piles  and  planks  driven  into  the  mud  so 
as  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves  and 
protect  the  dam.  Some  are  made  of  bush, 
that  is,  mattresses  of  black  logs  or  guava 
bushes  are  made  and  pinned  down  with 
spars  and  posts.    These  groynes  are  run 
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out  for  about  a  hundred  yards  at  ri^ht  an- 
gles to  the  dam ;  outside  the  dam  is  also 
packed  a  quantity  of  bush.  But  these 
precautions  cost  a  frightful  amount  of 
money  and  trouble,  and  a  rough  high 
spring  tide  would  often  in  a  few  hours  de- 
stroy and  carry  away  any  amount  of  work. 
The  waves  rocked  the  groynes  till  the 
timbers,  driven  deep  in  the  mud,  rocked 
like  gigantic  loose  teeth,  and  the  water 
carried  away  the  mud  thus  stirred  up.  All 
other  means  being  ineffectual,  it  was  re- 
solved to  protect  the  dam  with  stone. 
This  may  be  done  in  two  ways ;  either  by 
facing  the  dam  with  stone,  or  by  running 
a  stone  dam  outside  of  and  parallel  to 
the  earth  dam.  All  the  stone  has  to 
be  imported  either  from,  other  lands  or 
frpm  the  penal  settlement  up  the  River 
Mazzaruni.  In  either  case  it  is  very  ex- 
pensive, and  Mazzaruni  stone  being  gran- 
ite, and  very  heavy,  a  great  many  tons 
make  a  very  little  show.  At  first  the 
stone  was  just  tumbled  out  of  the  vessels 
(generally  flat-bottomed  square  punts,  with 
one  mast),  but  it  sank  in  the  mud,  and  had 
to  find  or  make  a  foundation,  so  that  more 
stone  was  below  the  mud  than  above. 
Then  the  stone  was  put  on  bush  mat- 
tresses, and  this  plan  has  been  found  most 
economical  and  effective. 

By  this  time  it  was  after  eleven,  and  we 
turned  homewards  and  rode  up  the  mid- 
dle-walk dam  at  a  rattling  canter  to  the 
manager^s  house.  When  we  arrived  I 
could  scarcely  crawl  up  the  steps,  I  was 
so  stiff. 

"  Swizzles,  sharp  I "  cries  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor, "and  ring  tne  breakfast  bell." 

The  boy  soon  brought  in  three  small 
tumblers  full  of  a  pink  liquid  with  a  foam- 
ing head,  iced  perfectl)r.  The  swizzle 
proved  to  be  a  most  delicious  drink. 

We  had  hardly  finished  it  when  the 
overseers  came  up  the  stairs,  five  strong 
young  men,  all  sunburnt  and  healthy-look- 
ing, the  palest  being  the  overseer  in  charge 
of  the  buildings.  Introductions  and  hand- 
shakings having  been  duly  performed,  we 
went  into  the  dining-room  and  sat  down  to 
a  Demerara  breakfast.  The  breakfast 
consisted  of  salt  cod-fish  with  egg  sauce, 

Potatoes,  cassava,  and  plantains,  followed 
y  curried  fowl,  cold  salt  beef,  and  a  stew, 
and  ending  with  tea,  bread  and  butter, 
this  last  being  I  suppose  a  kind  of  com- 
memoration of  the  English  breakfast. 
Breakfast  is  the  chief  meal  of  the  day  with 
the  planters.  After  having  done  thorough 
justice  to  it,  we  all  went  out  for  a  smoke 
i  n  the  cool  gallery  or  verandah.  Cool  as  i  t 
was  in  the  shade,  there  was  a  terrible  glare 
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of  sunshine  out  in  front  of  us,  and  loung- 
ing and  smoking  in  my  easy  chair  I  felt 
a  pleasant  dreaminess,  and' thought  that  I 
never  before  understood  as  I  did  then  the 
poem  of  "  The  Lotos-eaters  '*  and  the  land 
where  it  was  always  afternoon.  There  we 
sat  smoking  and  chatting,  some  of  us  even 
dozing  a  little,  till  near  two  o'clock,  when 
Mr.  Macgregor  called  the  boy,  who 
brought  us  three  tumblers  of  iced  lemon- 
ade, made  of  lime-juice,  sugar,  and  water, 
one  of  the  nicest  drinks  for  a  hot  climate 
that  have  ever  been  devised,  fresh  limes 
have  a  bouquet  that  no  lemon  has,  still 
less  does  preserved  lime-juice  give  any 
idea  of  it.  Then  we  walked  off  to  take  a 
turn  through  the  buildings.  On  reaching 
them  the  first  thing  I  noticed  was  the  row 
of  cane  punts  in  the  water-way  —  long, 
narrow,  flat-bottomed  boats,  holding  about 
three  tons  each,  with  plenty  of  water  (that 
is,  about  three  feet) ;  a  mule  will  tow  four 
of  these  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  an 
hour.  These  punts  lie  alongside  the  cane- 
carrier,  which  is  two  endless  chains  with 
wooden  slats  fastened  on  them.  Men  in 
the  punts  throw  the  canes  into  the  carrier, 
which  moves  by  machinery,  carrying  the 
canes  on  it  into  the  buildings.  It  takes 
about  fifteen  tons  of  cane  to  make  a  ton  of 
sugar,  and  about  one  man  is  allowed  for 
each  ton  made  a  day,  so  that  each  man  lifts 
about  fifteen  tons  of  cane  breast  high  every 
day.  The  canes  are  carried  to  the  mill, 
which  has  three  rollers,  two  below  and  one 
above,  which  grind  them.  The  mangled 
canes  are  called  megass.  At  Nonsuch 
this  megass  falls  into  another  carrier, 
which  carries  it  to  another  mill  alongside 
of  the  first.  This  second  mill  has  also  a 
cane-carrier,  so  that  in  case  of  any  acci- 
dent to  the  first  this  can  grind  canes.  The 
megass  is  automatically  spread  on  the 
rollers  of  this  mill,  which  is  as  powerful 
as  the  first,  and  this  again  squeezes  it.  I 
was  told  that  on  many  estates  the  megass 
is  steamed  and  sprinkled  with  hot  water 
on  its  way  from  the  first  to  the  second 
mill  (a  process  called  maceration,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Russell,  of  Leonora).  I 
was  also  told  that  the  first  mill  expressed 
on  an  average  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  canes,  and  the  second  mill 
seven  per  cent,  more,  making  a  total  of 
seventy-five  per  cent.  The  megass,  after 
this  second  crushing,  falls  on  another  car- 
rier, which  conveys  it  direct  to  the  fur- 
naces where  it  is  burnt  at  once. 

Formerly,  and  still  on  many  estates, 
this  megass  used  to  be  packed  in  large 
buildings  called  logies  to  dry,  whence  it 
was  carried  on  women's  heads  to  the  fur- 


naces. We  next  went  to  the  clarifier-loft, 
in  which  were  boxes  constructed  to  hold 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  each.  The 
juice  is  pumped  into  tnem  through  a  juice- 
heater,  which  last  is  a  cylinder  full  of 
steam,  through  tubes  in  which  the  juice 
passes.  In  the  clarifiers  the  juice  is  treated 
with  the  lime  necessary  to  counteract  its 
acidity.  The  lime  is  quicklime  mixed  with 
water  to  the  consistency  of  cream.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  defecate  the 
cane-iuice  by  galvanic  action,  which,  it 
was  hoped,  would  supersede  lime,  and 
although  partial  success  has  attended  lab- 
oratory experiments,  yet  lime  is  still  uni- 
versally used  in  factories.  The  cane-juice 
enters  the  clarifiers  a  turbid  stream,  but 
on  being  treated  with  lime  and  subsided, 
it  leaves  the  clarifiers  quite  clear-looking, 
something  like  beer.  It  is  then  sub- 
jected to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur, 
which  bleach  out  the  natural  green  tint  of 
the  juice.  It  then  enters  a  battery,  or 
several  vessels  heated  with  steam,  where 
it  is  quickly  boiled.  This  is  done  to  co- 
agulate the  albumen  which  rises  as  scum, 
and.  supersedes  the  old-fashioned  copper 
wall.  The  men  doing  these  various  op- 
erations were  mostly  coolies,  with  a  few 
black  supervisors.  I  was  told  that  men 
educated  in  European  sugar  refineries  are 
not  a  great  success ;  they  never  seem  to 
learn  that  they  have  not  a  mixture  of  sugar 
and  water  to  deal  with,  as  at  home,  but 
the  juice  of  a  plant  which  consists  of  su- 
gar, water,  and  many  other  component 
parts. 

Besides,  Europeans  out  in  Demerara 
are  as  it  were  exotics,  and  have  to  be 
treated  as  such,  and  exotics  are  always 
expensive. 

On  old-fashioned  estates,  instead  of  a 
steam  battery  a  copper  wall  is  used,  heated 
by  the  flames  of  burning  megass.  This,  as 
already  stated,  is  a  row  of  caldrons  with  a 
flue  below.  On  very  old-fashioned  estates 
and  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  the  whole 

Crocess  is  finished  on  this  wall,  the  juice 
eing  boiled  to  a  thick,  treacle-like  fluid, 
whicn  on  cooling  crystallizes.  At  Non- 
such the  juice  is  only  boiled  in  the  open 
for  a  short  time  till  it  ceases  to  throw  up 
scum,  it  then  passes  iato  certain  vessels 
where  it  is  allowed  to  subside,  and  after 
that  enters  the  tripU  ifftt^  a  complicated 
arrangeniient  of  three  large  vessels  which 
are  heated  by  steam.  There  is  an  engine 
attached  which  produces  a  vacuum  in 
vessel  No.  3,  the  steam  from  the  juice 
boiling  in  the  vessel  being  condensed  in 
a  separate  vessel,  with  a  jet  of  cold  water 
which  is  removed  by  pumps.    The  stcais 
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of  the  juice  boiling  in  No.  2  is  the  steam 
which  boils  the  juice  in  No.  3,  and  the 
steam  of  the  juice  boiling  in  No.  i  is  the 
steam  that  boils  No.  2.  The  clear  juice, 
now  called  liquor,  is  admitted  to  No.  i, 
after  boiling  a  time  it  is  passed  to  No.  2, 
then  to  No.  3,  from  which  it  passes  to  the 
vacuum  pan.  The  triple  effet  is  not  emp- 
tied, it  is  always  being  filled  up,  and  the 
juice  as  it  were  passes  through  it.  The 
vacuum  pan  is  slightly  different,  the  vac- 
uum is  very  high  and  it  is  charged  from 
time  to  time  with  the  syrup  from  the  triple 
effet  till  it  is  full  of  sugar,  then  it  is  emp- 
tied or  half-emptied.  The  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced by^  the  aid  of  a  condenser,  into 
which  a  jet  of  water  is  thrown  which  is 
removed  d^  powerful  pumps.  The  object 
of  boiling  in  vacuum  is  to  evaporate  with 
the  lowest  possible  beat,  and  also  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  possible  crystal,  when 
large-grained  sugar  is  in  request  When 
in  the  vacuum  pan  the  sugar  is  colored. 
Some  estates  use  sulphuric  acid,  but  as 
that  destroys  a  certain  amount  of  sugar 
many  use  a  dye  called  bloomer,  the  exact 
composition  of  which  is  kept  secret  by 
the  patentees.  This  colors  the  sugar  yel- 
low. 

The  vacuum  pan  is  emptied  into  cool- 
ers, from  whence  the  masse  cuiie,  as  it  is 
called,  is  carried  to  the  centrifugals.  As 
the  names  show,  many  of  these  appara- 
tuses were  invented  by  the  French. 

Nonsuch  has  six  centrifugals ;  three  are 
Weston's  patent  hanging  centrifugals,  and 
three  are  old-fashioned  ones.  The  first 
are  used  for  the  first  sugar,  the  latter  for 
molasses  sugar. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  rapid  way 
in  which  tne  Chinese  worked  at  curing 
sugar.  The  Weston's  machines  spin  at 
an  enormous  speed,  and,  the  molasses  in- 
driven  by  centrifugal  force  through  the 
holes  in  the  lining  of  the  baskets,  in  a  few 
seconds  leave  the  sugar  dry  and  ready  for 
the  broker's  sample-table  and  the  grocer's 
counter. 

Mr.  Macgregor  said  that  when  these 
centrifugals  were  first  erected,  there  was 
much  attention  given  to  the  best  way  of 
getting  the  masse  cuite  from  the  pan  to 
the  centrifugals,  or  rather  to  the  pug-mill 
which  stirs  up  the  masse  cuite  before  it 
flows  to  the  centrifugals. 

Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Spofforth  had 
thought  of  a  good  way,  and  in  the  mean 
time  they  expected  that  the  Chinese  would 
carry  it.  As  soon  as  the  Chinese  came, 
they  rigged  up  a  slippery  green-heart 
plank,  with  ridges  at  the  edges,  and  down 
this  slid  the  buckets  full  of  masse  cuite, 


which  were  returned  up  a  similar  plank 
with  one  good  shove.  This  plan  has  an- 
swered so  well  that  no  more  scientific  one 
has  ever  been  substituted. 

The  molasses  from  this  sugar  is  treated 
according  to  the  markets.  When  deep 
yellow  sugar  is  in  fashion,  a  certain 
amount  is  reboiled  to  color  the  syrup 
sufi^ar.  When  low  sugar  is  selling  well,  it 
is  boiled  into  a  second  sugar,  called  mo- 
lasses sugar,  which  is  something  like  the 
old  Muscovado  sugar.  When  sugar  is  low 
and  rum  sells  well,  the  whole  is  sent  to 
the  distillery.  All  the  skimmings,  subsid- 
ings,  etc.,  are  collected  in  a  vessel,  where 
they  are  boiled  up  with  steam  and  then 
forced  by  a  pump  into  a  filter  press ;  the 
filtered  juice  comes  away  c^uite  clear,  the 
dirt  is  left,  when  the  press  is  opened,  dry 
and  hard,  like  oil-meal  cake,  and  even  that 
is  sometimes  washed  by  having  water 
passed  through  the  filter  presses  ^ter  the 
subsidings.  Even  this  is  not  wasted, 
being  mixed  with  lime  and  sent  as  manure 
to  the  field.  The  molasses  is  mixed  with 
water,  and  pumped  into  large  vats  in  the 
"liquor  loft,"  where,  after  it  has  duly  fer- 
mented, it  is  distilled  into  rum. 

Rum  and  molasses  are  called  the  "  of£al 
crop,"  and  it  is  not  a  feather  in  a  man- 
ager's cap  to  make  much  of  it.  When 
low-class  sugars  sell  well,  and  the  molasses 
is  reboiled,  but  very  little  is  made,  and  the 
advocates  of  galvanism  predict  that  the 
use  of  that  agent  instead  of  lime  will  one 
day  still  further  reduce  it  The  presence 
of  the  ferment  in  cane-juice,  and  the  cli- 
mate, always  favoring  fermentation,  are 
difficulties  that  attend  the  making  of  cane 
sugar  as  compared  with  beet;  beet  is 
treated  in  a  colder  climate,  and  is  naturally 
less  disposed  to  fermentation.  Another 
trouble  is,  that  canes  will  not  keep  well 
after  they  are  cut,  and  this  makes  any 
accident  m  the  factory  result  in  great  loss, 
the  reserve  of  canes  cut  always  deteriorat- 
ing rapidly,  and  if  the  accident  takes  long 
to  repair,  the  canes  are  liable  to  be  utterly 
spoilt. 

The  Nonsuch  buildings  are  about  the 
best  in  Demerara.  About  two  years  pre- 
vious to  my  visit,  a  thief,  attempting  to 
steal  rum  from  the  rum  store,  set  fire  by 
carelessness  to  the  rum,  and  the  whole 
of  the  buildings  were  utterly  destroyed. 
This  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  great 
misfortune,  but  now  Nonsuch  has  a  fine 
set  of  works,  beautifully  arranged,  anc 
worked  with  very  few  hands,  instead  of 
as  is  unfortunately  too  often  the  case  wit? 
West  Indian  factories,  a  mass  of  machin 
ery  heaped  together  on  no  plan,  one  part 
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of  which  is  probablv  much  stronger  than 
another,  and  to  worlc  which  requires  many 
more  laborers  than  necessary,  and  over 
which  proper  supervision  is  most  difficult. 

As  soon  as  I  had  seen  all  that  I  could, 
we  returned  to  the  house,  and  I  asked 
Macgregor  to  play  something,  as  he  had 
spoken  so  much  of  his  love  for  music.  He 
at  once  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  began 
a  dreamy  waltz  of  Chopin's.  While  he 
was  playing,  a  squat,  long-haired,  copper- 
colored  man  glided  in,  dressed  in  a  pink 
cotton  shirt,  and  ornamented  (?)  with  blue 
tattoo  marks.  He  sat  down  on  an  unoccu- 
pied chair,  touched  one  of  the  keys,  and 
when  he  heard  it  sound  said,  "Good, 
massa."  The  manager  looked  up  and  said, 
"  How  dye."  He  told  me  that  this  man  was 
a  **buck,"  or  aboriginal  Indian,  and  that 
there  were  probably  several  at  the  back 
door  with  hammocks,  parrots,  crab-oil,  and 
cassarup  to  sell.  We  went  to  the  back 
galley,  and  found  about  six.  Our  friend 
was  the  only  one  who  had  conceded  so  far 
to  civilization  as  to  wear  a  shirt.  The 
rest  were  tattooed,  and  had  birds  in  wicker- 
work  baskets,  honey  and  cassarup,  bows 
and  arrows,  and  blow-pipes;  but  their 
costume  was  a  morsel  of  blue  cloth,  fas- 
tened to  a  piece  of  string  round  the  waist. 
The  women  wore  strings  of  beads  and 
strings  of  the  teeth  of  wild  hogs,  and  one 
had  a  small  quantity  of  "tigers*"  teeth 
and  claws.  Their  clothing  consisted  of  a 
small  bead  apron  about  the  size  of  a  sheet 
of  letter-paper.  One  indeed  wore  a  petti- 
Coat  tied  round  her  neck  instead  of  round 
her  waist.  We  admired  the  birds,  etc., 
and  asked  what  they  wanted.  The  gentle- 
man in  the  shirt,  wno  appeared  to  be  the 
only  one  who  spoke  any  English,  said, 
**  Want  sugar,  want  rum ;  good-bye."  He 
never  smiled  when  making  remarks.  Mr. 
Macgregor  called  them  all  in,  and  told  the 
butler  to  give  them  something  to  eat,  and 
they  began  to  eat  bread  and  salt  beef. 
The  spokesman  sat  at  table,  the  men  stood 
round,  behind  stood  the  women,  to  whom 
the  men  handed  food  over  their  shoulders. 
I  was  astonished  at  their  cool  manner,  but 
Mr.  Macgregor  said  that  when  white  peo- 
ple went  into  the  bush  they  walked  into 
the  Indians'  houses,  and  expected  to  be 
fed,  and  that  the  Indians  expected  to  be 
treated  just  the  same  when  they  came 
down  to  the  coast. 

These  people  do  no  continuous  work, 
and  are  of  no  use  as  laborers  on  a  sugar 
estate.  They  very  rarely  appear  on  the 
east  coast,  as  they  only  care  to  travel  by 
water,  but  thev  are  very  commonly  seen 
near  the  creeks  and  rivers.     They  are 


most  stolid  and  immovable,  the}r  appear  to 
notice  nothing  and  admire  nothing ;  but  it 
is  said  that  nothing  escapes  their  notice, 
and  like  the  Red  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica, to  whom  they  are  probably  a  sort  of 
cousins,  they  can  track  game  by  marks 
in  the  forest  which  are  totally  invisible  to 
the  white  man's  eye.  This  they  do  with- 
out an  effort,  just  as  we  without  an  effort 
gather  sense  from  a  page  of  print  mean- 
ingless to  the  uneducated. 

As  soon  as  these  good  people  had  gone 
away  —  and  they  left  very  .soon  without  a 
word  of  thanks,  and  apparently  not  very 
well  pleased  at  not  having  been  offered  a 
**  scbnapp  "  —  some  of  Macgregor's  neigh- 
bors arrived,  and  we  adjourned  to  the 
garden  for  a  game  at  lawn  tennis.  I  pre- 
ferred looking  on,  and  soon  we  had  to  say 
good-bye,  and  drive  away  to  catch  the 
train  to  Georgetown.         S.  Bell  airs. 


From  The  Contemponuy  Reriew. 
REALISM  AND  ROMANCE. 

The  question  attributed  to  St.  Bernard, 
"  Whither  hast  thou  come?"  is  agitating 
critical  and  literary  minds.  There  has 
seldom  been  so  much  writing  about  the 
value  and  condition  of  contemporary  lit- 
erature —  that  is,  of  contemporary  fiction. 
In  English  and  American  journals  and 
magazines  a  new  battle  of  the  books  is 
being  fought,  and  the  books  are  the  books 
of  the  circulating  library.  Literary  per- 
sons have  always  revelled  in  a  brawl,  and 
now  they  are  m  the  thick  of  the  fray. 
Across  tne  Atlantic  the  question  of  novel 
or  romance  —  of  romance  or  realism  — 
appears  to  be  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
dispute  about  State  rights,  and  is  argued 
by  some  with  polished  sarcasm,  by  others 
with  libelous  vigor.  One  critic  and  nov- 
elist makes  charges,  as  desperate  as  that 
of  Harry  Blount  at  Flodden,  into  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  amateurs  of  adventur- 
ous legend.  Another  novelist  and  critic 
compares  his  comrade  to  Mrs.  Partington 
with  her  broom  sweeping  back  the  tide  of 
romance ;  the  comparison  is  of  the  mus- 
tiest. Surely  —  a  superior  person  may  be 
excused  for  hinting-— contemporary  lit- 
erature is  rather  overvalued,  when  all  this 
pother  is  made  about  a  few  novels.  There 
have  been  considerable  writers  before  Mr. 
Marion  Crawford,  and,  if  we  are  to  love 
books,  the  masterpieces  of  the  past  might 
seem  to  have  most  claim  on  our  attention. 
But  the  world  will  not  take  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's    advice    about    neglecting  the 
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works  of  our  fleeting  age.  I  would  make 
a  faint  and  hypocritical  protest  against 
regardin|;  the  novels  of  the  moment  as  the 
whole  of  literature,  before  I  plunge  into 
the  eddying  fray.  "  Children  of  an  hour," 
I  would  say  to  my  brethren,  *Mt  is  not  of 
literature  ye  are  writing  so  busily,  but  of 
the  bookish  diversions  of  the  moment." 
Literature  is  what  endures,  and  what  will 
endure ;  of  all  the  novels  we  fight  over  in 
reviews  and  at  dinner-tables,  will  even  the 
impulses  and  methods  and  sentiments  en- 
dure? In  changed  and  modified  forms 
doubtless  they  will  go  on  living  (like  the 
rest  of  us),  but  a  little  toss  of  the  dust  that 
settles  on  neglected  shelves  will  silence 
all  our  hubbub.  Therefore  do  not  let  us 
exaggerate  the  merit  of  our  modern  works ; 
only  three  or  four  of  them  will  be  raised 
into  that  changeless  world  where  "  Tom 
Jones  '*  is  and  **  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,"  where  "Esmond"  is  and  ** Pick- 
wick." This  warning  is  merely  a  matter 
of  conscience  and  caution,  lest  one  should 
be  confused  with  the  person  of  wide  read- 
ing—  whose  reading  is  confined  to  the 
monthly  magazines.  All  of  us,  in  fact, 
are  like  the  men  of  Homer's  age  —  the 
latest  songs,  the  last  romances  are  dearest 
to  us,  as  to  the  Ithacan  wooers  of  old 
time. 

For  novel  lays  attract  the  ravished  ears. 
But  old  the  mind  with  inattention  hea!^, 

as  the  ingenious  Mr.  Pope  translates  it 
However  much  we  may  intellectually  pre- 
fer the  old  books,  the  good  books,  the 
classics,  we  find  ourselves  reading  the 
books  of  the  railway  stall.  Here  have  we 
for  travelling  companions  "  The  History 
and  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews  and 
his  Friend,  Mr.  Abraham  Adams  "  (1743) 
on  one  side,  and  "  Lady  Branksmere " 
(1887),  by  the  author  of  "  Phyllis,"  on  the 
other.  The  diverting  author  of  "  Phyllis  " 
will  pardon  me  for  thinking  Henry  Field- 
ing a  greater  author  than  she,  but  it  is 
about  the  charming  Margaret  Daryl,  in 
her  novel,  that  I  am  reading  just  now,  and 
not  about  the  brother  of  Pamela.  We  are 
all  like  that,  we  all  praise  the  old  and 
peruse  the  new ;  he  who  turns  over  this 
magazine  is  in  no  better  case. 

Hypocrite  lecteur,  mon  semblable,  men  fr^re  I 

After  this  confession  and  apologv,  one 
may  enter  the  lists  where  critical  lances 
are  broken  and  knights  unsaddled ;  where 
authors  and  reviewers,  like  Malory's  men, 
"lash  at  each  other  marvellously."  The 
dispute  is  the  old  dispute  about  the  two 
sides  of  the  shield.    Fiction  is  a  shield 
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with  two  sides,  the  silver  and  the  golden  : 
the  study  of  manners  and  of  character,  on 
one  hand ;  on  the  other,  the  description  of 
adventure,  the  delight  of  romantic  narra- 
tive. Now,  these  two  aspects  blend  with 
each  other  so  subtiy  and  so  constantly, 
that  it  really  seems  the  extreme  of  per- 
versity to  shout  for  nothing  but  romance 
on  one  side,  or  for  nothing  but  analysis  of 
character  and  motive  on  the  other.  Yet 
for  such  abstractions  and  divisions  people 
are  clamoring  and  quarrelling.  On  one 
side,  we  are  told  that  accurate  minute  de- 
scriptions of  life  as  it  is  lived,  with  all  its 
most  sordid  forms  carefully  elaborated,  is 
the  essence  of  literature ;  on  the  other,  we 
find  people  maintaining  that  analysis  is 
ausftespielt  (as  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  critical 
shoeblack  says),  and  that  the  great  heart 
of  the  people  demands  tales  of  swashing 
blows,  of  distressed  maidens  rescued,  of 
**  murders  grim  and  great,"  of  magicians 
and  princesses,  and  wanderings  in  fairy 
lands  forlorn.  Why  should  we  not  have 
all  sorts,  and  why  should  the  friends  of 
one  kind  of  diversion  quarrel  with  the 
lovers  of  another  kind?  A  da^  or  two 
ago,  at  a  cricket  match,  I  was  discussing 
literary  matters  with  an  amateur  of  four- 
teen, the  inheritor  of  a  very  noble  name 
in  English  literature.  We  were  speaking 
of  Mr.  Stevenson^s  "Kidnapped."  "I 
don't  care  for  anything  in  it  but  the  battle 
in  the  Round  House,  said  this  critic.  I 
ventured  to  remark  that  I  thought  the  wan- 
dering on  the  hills  with  Alan  Breck  was 
very  good.  *•  Then  it  is  good  —  for  you," 
answered  the  other,  and  that  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter.  That  is  good 
which  is  good  for  each  of  us,  and  why 
should  I  quarrel  with  another  gentleman 
because  he  likes  to  sadden  himself  o'er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  Dostoieffsk^r?  or  to 
linger  long  hours  with  M.  Tolstoi  in  the 
shade,  while  I  prefer  to  be  merry  with 
Miss  Margaret  Daryl,  or  to  cleave  heads 
with  Umslopogaas  or  Sir  Lancelot  in  the 
sunshine  ?  What  can  be  more  ludicrous 
than  to  excommunicate  Thackeray,  be- 
cause we  rejoice  in  Dickens ;  to  boycott 
Daisy  Miller  because  we  admire  Ayesha? 
Upon  my  word,  I  hardly  know  which  of 
these  maidens  I  would  liefer  meet  in  the 
paradise  of  fiction,  where  all  good  novel- 
readers  hope  to  go;  whether  the  little 
pathetic  butterfly  who  died  in  Rome  or 
she  who  shrivelled  away  in  the  flame  of 
K6r.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  good  things 
and  plenty  of  them  ;  thankful  for  this  vast 
and  goodly  assembly  of  people  who  never 
were  ;  "  cfaughters  of  dreams  and  of  sto- 
ries,"  among   whom  we  may  all  make 
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friends  that  will  never  be  estranged.  Dear 
Dugald  Dalgetty,  and  dear  Sylvestre  Bon- 
nard,  and  thou,  younger  daughter  of  Silas 
Lapham,  and  Leatherstockin?,  and  Emma 
Bo  vary,  and  Alan  Breck,  and  Emmy  Sed- 
ley,  and  Umslopogaas,  and  Sophia  West- 
ern —  may  we  meet  you  all !  In  the 
Earadise  of  fiction  there  shall  be  *'  neither 
ond  nor  free,"  neither  talk  of  analysis  nor 
of  romance,  but  all  the  characters  of  story 
that  live  shall  dwell  together  deathless. 

Our  heroes  may  sleep  not,  nor  slumber, 
And  Porthos  may  welcome  us  there. 

What  is  good,  what  is  permanent,  may 
be  found  in  fiction  of  every  genre^  and 
shall  we  "  crab  "  and  underrate  any  genre 
because  it  chances  not  to  be  that  which 
we  are  best  fitted  to  admire  ?  I,  for  one, 
admire  M.  Dostoieifskv  so  much,  and  so 
sincerely,  that  I  pay  him  the  supreme 
tribute  of  never  reaaing  him  at  all.  Of 
"  Le  Crime  et  le  Chdtiment,"  some  one 
has  said  that  "  it  is  good  —  but  powerful." 
That  is  exactly  the  truth ;  it  is  too  pow- 
erful for  me.  I  read  in  that  book  till  I 
was  crushed  and  miserable;  so  bitterly 
true  it  is,  so  dreadfully  exact,  such  a 
quintessence  of  all  the  imaginable  misery 
of  man.  Then,  after  reaching  the  lowest 
deep  of  sympathetic  abandonment  (which 
I  plumbed  in  about  four  chapters),  I 
emerged,  feeling  that  I  had  enough  ot  M. 
Dostoieffsky  for  one  lifetime.  The  novel, 
to  my  thinking,  is  simply  perfect  in  its 
kind;  only  the  kind  happens  to  be  too 
powerful  lor  my  constitution.  I  prefer  a 
cigarette  to  that  massive  weed,  with  a 
Spanish  name,  on  the  enjoyment  of  which 
Mr.  Verdant  Green,  greatly  daring,  ven- 
tured at  a  freshman's  wine.  To  what  pur- 
pose, then,  should  I  run  down  Russian 
novels  as  tedious  and  lugubrious  ?  As  far 
as  I  have  wandered  across  the  steppes 
and  tundras  of  Russian  fiction,  it  is  vast, 
wind-swept,  chilly,  with  dark  forests  and 
frozen  expanses,  and,  here  and  there,  a 
set  of  human  beings  at  unequal  war  with 
destiny,  with  the  czar,  with  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  and  the  nature  of  things.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  true,  more  masterly,  more 
natural.  But  it  is  not  exhilarating,  and  is 
not  salutary  for  a  nature  prone  to  gloom, 
and  capable  of  manufacturing  its  own 
pessimism  on  the  premises  without  extra 
charge.  The  same  remarks  (purely  per- 
sonal) apply  to  certain  English  and  Ameri- 
can novels.  There  is  a  little  tale,  **A 
Village  Tragedy,"  by  Mrs.  Woods,  which 
I  view  with  dread.  I  know  I  shall  drift 
into  reading  it,  and  adding  another  stone 
to  the  cairn  which  we  all  pile  so  assidu- 


ously on  the  dead  body  of  our  youth,  on 
our  festivity,  on  our  enjoyment  of  exist- 
ence. The  worst,  not  the  best  of  it,  is  that 
these  legends  are  all  "ower-true  tales," 
and  are  often  written  with  admirable  care 
and  attention.  Again,  there  are  stories  in 
which  the  less  desirable  and  delightful 
traits  of  human  character  are  dwelt  on,  as 
it  were  by  preference,  till  a  man  feels 
almost  as  merry  as  if  he  had  been  reading 
Swift's  account  of  the  Yahoos.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  Mr.  Howells's  "  Modem 
Instance."  Here  is  a  masterly  novel,  and 
a  true  picture  of  life,  but  of  what  a  life ! 
All  the  time  one  is  reading  it,  one  is  in 
the  company  of  a  gentleman  of  the  press, 
who  is  not,  and  is  not  meant  to  be,  a  gen- 
tleman in  any  other  sense  of  the  word. 
He  is  mean,  and  impudent,  and  genial,  and 
unabashed;  he  has  not  the  rudiments  of 
taste  or  of  breeding;  he  distresses  and 
diverts  one  beyond  endurance.  But  even 
he  is  an  angel  of  good  company  compared 
with  his  passionate,  jealous,  and  third- 
rate  wife,  who  may  match,  as  a  picture  of 
the  wrong  sort  of  woman,  with  Thack- 
eray's Mrs.  Mackenzie.  The  whole  book 
is  a  paee  torn  out  of  life,  as  people  say, 
and  it  nas  wit  as  well  as  veracity  aiul 
observation.  Yet  it  makes  one  miser- 
able, as  Thackeray  does  not  make  one 
miserable,  because  the  book  contains  no 
Clive,iio  Fred  Bayham,  no  Colonel  New- 
come,  no  J.  J.,  and  no  portly  father  of  J.  J. 
No  admiration,  however  enthusiastic  or 
personal,  of  modem  stories  of  adventure 
can  blind  one  to  the  merits  of  works  of 
realism  like  **  A  Modern  Instance,"  or 
"  Le  Crime  et  le  Ch&timent,"or  "The  Bos- 
tonians."  These  are  real,  they  are  excel- 
lent ;  and  if  one's  own  taste  is  better 
pleased  by  another  kind  of  writing,  none 
the  less  they  are  good  for  the  people  whom 
they  suit;  nay,  they  should  be  recognized 
as  good  by  any  one  with  an  eye  in  his  lit- 
erary  head.  One  only  begins  to  object  if 
it  is  asserted  that  this  genre  of  fiction  is 
the  only  permissible  genre^  that  nothing 
else  is  of  the  nature  of  art.  For  it  is 
evident  that  this  kind  of  realism  has  a 
tendency  to  blink  many  things  in  life 
which  are  as  real  as  jealous  third-rate 
shrews  and  boozy  pressmen.  Of  course 
the  distinguished  chiefs  of  modem  real- 
ism do  not  always  blink  what  is  pleasant, 
gay,  sunny,  and  kindly  in  human  nature. 
The  Misses  Lapham,  or  the  Miss  Lap- 
hams  (j^rammarians  may  choose)  seem  to 
me  delightful  girls,  despite  their  educa- 
tion. The  lady  of  the  Aroostook  was  (as 
the  young  critic  might  say)  a  brick.  So 
was  Verena,  the  fair  lecturer  in  **Tbe 
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Bostonians."    But  (to  my  mind)  the  ten- 
dency of  realism  in  fiction  is  often  to  find 
the  unpleasant  real    in  character  much 
more  abundant  than  the  pleasant  real.    I 
am  a  pessimist  myself,  as  the  other  Scot 
was  "a  leear,"  but  I  have  found  little  but 
good  in  man  and  woman.    Politics  apart, 
men  and  women  seem  almost  always  to 
be  kind,  patient,  courteous,  good-humored, 
and  well-bred  in  all  ranks  of  society  — 
when  once  you  know  them  well.     I  think 
that  the  realists,  while  they  certainly  show 
us  the  truth,  are  fondest  of  showing  that 
aspect  of  it  which  is  really  the  less  com- 
mon as  well  as  the  less  desirable.    Per- 
haps mean  people  are  more  easily  drawn 
than  generous  people ;  at  all  events  from 
the  school  of  realists  we  get  too  many 
mean  people  —  even  from  a  realist  who  is 
as  little  a  realist  as  the  king  was  a  royalist 
—  from  M.  Zola.    These  writers  appear 
not  to  offer  up  Henry  Fielding's  prayer  to 
the  muse,  "  Fill  my  pages  with  humor,  till 
mankind  learn  the  good  nature  to  laugh 
only^  at  the  follies  of  others,  and  the  hu- 
mility to  erieve  at  their  own."    There  is 
not  much  humor  in  their  works,  and  little 
good  humor  is  bred  of  them.    That  is  the 
difference  between  work  like  Thackeray^s, 
where  there  are  abundant  studies  of  the 
infinitely  little  in  human  nature,  and  work 
like  that  of  many  modem  amateurs  of 
realism.    "It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a 
world,"  and  all  sorts,  by  virtue  of  his 
humor,  Thackeray  gives  us.    He  gives  us 
Captain   Costigan  and  Harry  Foker,  as 
well  as  the  crawling  things  in  '*  Lovel  the 
Widower."    He  gives  us  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  as  well  as   tuft-hunters  and   the 
George  Brandons  of  this  world.    Fielding 
and  Scott  have  this  humor,  this  breadth, 
this  greatness.    Were  I  in  a  mood  to  dis- 
parage the   modern  realists  (whereas   I 
have  tried  to  show  that  their  books  are,  in 
substance,    about   as  good  as    possible, 
granting  Xht^enre\  I  might  say  that  they 
not  only  use  the  microscope,  and  ply  ex- 
periments, but  ply  them,  too  often,  in 
corpore  vili.    One  does  not  dream  of  de- 
nying  that  they    do  exhibit  noble  and 
sympathetic  characters  —  now  and  then, 
cut  happy,  and  jolly,  and  humorous  peo- 
ple they  hardly  ever  show  us ;  yet  these 
nave  tneir  place  among  realities.    And, 
on  the  whole,  they  do  prefer  to  be  busy 
with  the  rarer  sort  of  realities,  with  the 
Cousine  Bettes,  and  the  like.    And  they 
show  a  sort  of  cruelty  and  coldness  in 
their  dealings  with  their  own  creations. 
If  I  were  to  draw  up  an  indictment,  I  might 
add  that  some  of  them  have  an  almost 
unholy  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  women. 


One  would  as  lief  explore  a  gprl's  room, 
and  tumble  about  her  little  household 
treasures,  as  examine  so  curiously  the 
poor  secrets  of  her  heart  and  tremors  of 
ner  frame.  Mr.  Christie  Murray,  an  ad- 
mirable novelist,  has  said  this,  and  said 
it  well.  Such  analysis  makes  one  feel 
uncomfortable  in  the  reading,  makes  one 
feel  intrusive  and  unmanly.  It  is  like 
overhearing  a  confession  by  accident.  A 
well-known  book  of  M.  £.  de  Goncourt*s 
is  full  of  the  kind  of  prying  that  I  have  in 
my  mind.  It  is,  perhaps,  science  —  it  may 
be  art ;  and  to  say  that  it  is  extremely 
disagreeable  may  oe  to  exhibit  old-fash- 
ioned prejudice.  Good  it  may  be,  clever 
it  is ;  but  it  is  not  good  for  me. 

So  much  one  who  is  not  of  their  school 
may  say  for  the  realists  of  our  time.  Of 
their  style  one  would  rather  say  little, 
because  naturally  each  has  his  own  style. 
The  common  merits,  on  the  whole,  arc 
carefulness,  determined  originality,  la- 
bored workmanship  in  language,  and  ener- 
getic nicety  of  speech.  The  natural 
defects  that  attend  these  merits  are  in- 
verted adjectives,  "  preciousness,"  affecta- 
tion, "a  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs." 
For  one,  I  do  not  much  object  to  these 
errors,  or  I  might  be  obliged  to  dislike 
Charles  Lamb  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
But  I  do  object  to  the  occasional  appari- 
tion, among  all  the  chiselled  niceties,  of  a 
burly  piece  of  newspaper  slang,  of  a  gross, 
palpable  provincial  idiom,  or  a  clicki  of 
the  American  reporter.  Style,  by  all 
means,  let  us  have ;  but  don't  let  it  be  so 
mixed.  The  realistic  style  is  now  and 
then  thus  mixed  —  that  is  the  pity  of  it. 

In  tnring  to  estimate  modern,  especially 
English  and  American,  realistic  fiction  as 
a  whole,  one  has  first  to  admit  that  it  is 
never  fair  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  It 
is  a  rough,  clumsy  way  01  dealing,  to  give 
a  name  or  a  nickname  to  a  crowd  of  writ- 
ers, and  then  to  decide  offhand  upon  their 
common  qualities.  Many  of  them  may 
object  to  tne  name  of  realists  altogether. 
They  all  vary  as  much  as  other  people  in 
their  natural  talent,  education,  and  charac- 
ter. But,  as  far  as  any  modern  English 
and  American  novels  have  been  written 
with  an  avowed  xsthetic  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  the  unrelentingly  minute  portrait- 
ure of  modern  life  and  analysis  of  modern 
character,  the  unrelenting  exclusion  of 
exciting  events  and  engaging  narrative, 
we  may  say  that  these  novels,  though 
often  full  o£  talent,  are  limited  in  scope, 
and  are  frequently  cramped  in  style.  The 
pretension  that  all  modern  novels  should 
De  composed  in  this  genn^  and  that  all 
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others  are  of  the  nature  of  original  sin, 
seems  to  be  an  impossible  pretension. 

At  this  moment  the  strife  is  between 
the  partisans  of  realism  thus  understood 
and  the  partisans  of  stories  told  for  the 
story's  sake.  Now,  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  stories  told  for  the  story's  sake 
should  not  be  rich  in  studies  of  character 
—  peopled  by  men  and  women  as  real  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartley  Hubbard,  both  of 
whom  you  may  (if  you  are  unlucky)  meet 
any  day.  The  Odyssey  is  the  typical 
example  of  a  romance  as  probable  as  the 
**  Arabian  Nights,"  yet  unblemished  in  the 
conduct  of  the  plot,  and  peopled  by  men 
and  women  of  flesh  and  blood.  Are  we 
to  be  told  that  we  love  the  Odyssey  be- 
cause the  barbaric  element  has  not  died 
out  of  our  blood,  and  because  we  have  a 
childish  love  of  marvels,  miracles,  man- 
eating  eiants,  women  who  never  die, "  mur- 
ders grim  and  great,"  and  Homer's  other 
materials  ?  Very  well.  "  Public  opinion," 
in  Boston,  may  condemn  us,  but  we  will 
get  all  the  fun  we  can  out  of  the  ancestral 
barbarism  of  our  natures.  I  only  wish 
we  had  more  of  it.  The  coming  man  may 
be  bald,  toothless,  highly  "  cultured,"  and 
addicted  to  tales  of  introspective  analysis. 
I  don't  envy  him  when  he  has  got  rid  of 
that  relic  of  the  ape,  his  hair;  those  relics 
of  the  age  of  combat,  his  teeth  and  nails ; 
that  survival  of  barbarism,  his  delight  in 
the  last  battles  of  Odysseus,  Laertes  s  son. 
I  don't  envy  him  the  novels  he  will  ad- 
mire, nor  the  pap  on  which  he  will  feed 
bearsomely,  as  Mr.  John  Payne  says  of 
the  vampire.  Not  for  nothing  did  nature 
leave  us  all  savages  under  our  white  skins ; 
she  has  wrought  thus  that  we  might  have 
many  delights,  among  others  **  the  joy  of 
adventurous  living,"  and  of  reading  about 
adventurous  living.  There  is  a  novel  of 
Mrs.  Burnett's,  "Through  one  Adminis- 
tration," which  the  civilized  person  within 
me,  the  man  of  the  future  within  me, 
heartily  delights  to  peruse.  It  is  all  about 
a  pretty,  analytic,  self-conscious  American 
marriea  lady,  and  the  problem  is  to  dis- 
cover whom  she  is  in  love  with,  and  why. 
Is  it  her  husband,  or  the  soldier,  or  the 
government  clerk  ?  Does  she  know  which 
It  is  herself?  As  they  are  all  "moral 
men  "  like  Werther,  and  "  would  do  noth- 
ing for  to  hurt  her,"  the  excitement,  to  a 
civilized  mind,  is  extremely  keen.  They 
all  talk  about  their  emotions  forever,  and 
the  pleasure  which  this  affords  to  the 
man  of  the  future  in  each  of  us  is  almost 
too  poignant.  I  nearly  cried  when  a  prop- 
erty Red  Indian  (not  coram  populo^  of 
course)  scalped  the  true  lover^  and  ended 


the  tale.  But  the  natural  man  within  me, 
the  survival  of  some  blue-painted  Briton 
or  of  some  gipsy,  was  equally  pleased  with 
a  true  Zulu  love  stor^,  sketched  in  two 
pages,  a  storv  so  terrible,  so  moving^  in 
the  lon^,  gallant  fight  against  odds,  and 
the  awful  unheard-of  death-agony  of  two 
Zulu  lovers,  that  I  presume  no  civilized 
fancy  could  have  invented  the  incidents 
that  actually  occurred.  If  one  were  wholly 
civilized,  and  "  cultured  "  to  the  backbone 
(if  one  may  mention  that  feature),  the  sav- 
age tale  would  have  failed  to  excite.  If 
one  were  all  savage,  all  Zulu,  *' Through 
one  Administration"  would  leave  one  a 
little  uninterested.  The  savage  within  us 
calls  out  for  more  news  about  the  fight 
with  the  Apache,  or  Piute,  who  killed  the 
soldier-man. 

The  advantage  of  our  mixed  condition, 
civilized  at  top  with  the  old  barbarian  un- 
der our  clothes,  is  just  this,  that  we  can 
enjoy  all  sorts  of  things.  We  can  enjoy 
"  John  In^lesant "  (some  of  us),  and  others 
can  revel  in  Buffalo  Bill's  exhibition.  Do 
not  let  us  cry  that,  because  we  are  "  cul- 
tured," there  shall  be  no  Buffalo  Bill.  Do 
not  let  us  exclaim  that,  because  we  can 
read  Paulus  Silentiarius  and  admire  Ru- 
finus,  there  shall  be  no  broadside  ballads 
nor  magazine  poetry.  If  we  will  only  be 
tolerant,  we  shall  permit  the  great  public 
also  to  delight  in  our  few  modem  ro- 
mances of  adventure.  They  may  be  "  sav- 
age survivals,"  but  so  is  the  whole  of  the 
poetic  way  of  regarding  nature.  The  flut- 
ter in  the  dovecots  of  culture  caused  by 
three  or  four  boys*  books  is  amazing. 
Culture  is  saddened  at  discovering  that 
not  onl^  boys  and  illiterate  people,  but 
even  critics  not  wholly  illiterate,  can  be 
moved  by  a  tale  of  adventure.  "  Treasure 
Island  "  and  "  Kidnapped  "  are  boys'  books 
written  by  an  author  of  whose  genius,  for 
narrative,  for  delineation  of  character,  for 
style,  I  hardly  care  to  speak,  lest  enthusi- 
asm should  seem  to  border  on  fanaticism. 
But,  with  all  his  gifts,  Mr.  Stevenson  in- 
tended only  a  bovs'  book  when  he  wrote 
"  Treasure  Islancl "  and  restored  romance. 
He  had  shown  his  hand,  as  a  novelist  of 
character  and  analysis,  in  "  Prince  Otto.*' 
But  he  did  not  then  use  just  the  old  im- 
mortal materials  of  adventure.  As  soon 
as  he  touched  those,  he  made  a  boys'  book 
which  became  a  classic,  and  deserved  to 
be  a  classic.  "Kidnapped"  is  still  bet- 
ter, to  my  taste,  and  indeed  Scott  himself 
might  have  been  the  narrator  of  Alan 
Breck's  battle,  of  his  wanderings,  of  his 
quarrel  with  the  other  piper.  But  these 
tniDgs  are  a  little  over  Uie  heads  of  boys 
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who  have  not  the  literary  taste.  They 
prefer  the  adventures  of  Sir  Harrjr  and 
the  other  Allan  in  Kukuana-land  or  in  Zu- 
Vendis.  We  may  not  agree  with  their 
taste,  but  that  is  tneir  taste.  Probably  no 
critic  would  venture  to  maintain  that  the 
discoverer  of  Kdr  has  the  same  literary 
qualities  as  the  historian  of  John  Silver. 
It  seems  a  pity,  when  we  chance  to  have 
two  good  thmgs,  to  be  always  setting  one 
of¥  against  the  other,  and  fighting  about 
their  relative  merits.  Mr.  Stevenson  and 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  have  both  written 
novels,  have  both  written  bovs'  books. 
Personally,  I  prefer  their  boys  books  to 
their  novels.  They  seem  happier  in  their 
dealings  with  men  than  with  women,  and 
with  war  than  with  love.  Of  the  two, 
Jess  appears  to  me  real,  and  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Stevenson's  Prince  Otto  shadowy. 
But  Mr.  Haggard's  savage  ladies  are  bet- 
ter than  his  civilized  fair  ones,  while 
there  is  not  a  petticoat  in  **  Kidnapped  *' 
or  "Treasure  Island."  As  for  "She" 
herself,  nobody  can  argue  with  a  personal 
affection,  whicn  I  entertain  for  that  long- 
lived  lady. 

The  holy  priests 
Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish, 

Shakespeare  says  of  Cleopatra,  and,  like 
the  holy  priests,  I  can  pardon  certain 
inconsequences  in  Ayesha.  But  other 
moralists  must  find  her  tryin?;  poor 
Ayesha,  who  "  was  a  true  lover,"  though 
she  did  not  therefore,  like  Guinevere, 
^*  make  a  good  end."  Apparently  female 
characters  are  not  the  strong  point  either 
of  Mr.  Haggard  or  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  as 
far  as  they  have  gone.  Consequently  it 
is  difficult  to  compare  those  agreeable 
writers  with,  let  us  say,  M.  £.  de  Goncourt 
or  Mr.  Howells.  Nor  is  there  much  rea- 
son in  comparing  them  with  each  other. 
Mr.  Stevenson  is  a  born  man  of  letters,  a 
born  student  of  style.  Since  Thackeray 
no  English  author  has  been  gifted  with  or 
has  acquired  a  manner  so  perfect,  so 
subtle,  so  original.  And  yet  he  has  plenty 
to  say,  though  he  can  say  it  so  well, 
**  which  is  strange."  Unlike  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  he  can  write  English  as  well  as  he 
can  write  Scotch,  and,  since  Scott,  no  one 
has  written  Scotch  like  him.  If  any  short 
story  comes  second  to  the  tale  of  "  Wan- 
dering Willie,"  it  is  "  Thrawn  Janet."  In 
addition  to  all  these  accomplishments, 
Mr.  Stevenson  possesses  an  imagination 
which  touches  that  of  Edgar  Poe  on  one 
side,  and  of  M.  Anatole  France  on  the 
other.  He  can  be  as  witty  as  Mr.  George 
Meredith,  as  humorous  as  Burns,  as  sad  as 
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night,  and  as  jolly  as  the  jolly  beggars. 
Perhaps  his  "  Night  with  Villon  "  is  the 
most  perfect  of  modem  short  studies  in 
romance.  One  cannot  be  too  thankful  for 
a  writer  with  such  various  endowments. 
There  is  no  sense  in  comparing  them  with 
Mr.  Haggard^s  gifts;  he  only  resembles 
Mr.  Stevenson  in  natural  daring  and  in- 
ventiveness, and  in  having  written  admi- 
rable tales  of  adventure.  He  is  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  a  born  student,  or  a 
born  master  of  style.  He  does  not  see 
the  world  through  books,  and  he  writes 
like  a  sportsman  of  genius.  Thus  one 
cannot  pretend  to  criticise  the  style  of  the 
romantic  school,  as  (to  a  certain  extent 
and  with  limitations)  we  may  criticise  the 
style  of  the  realistic  school.  There  is, 
there  can  be,  no  romantic  school.  Any 
clever  man  or  woman  may  elaborate  a 
realistic  novel  according  to  the  rules,  and 
may  adopt  the  laborious  use  of  inverted 
adjectives.  But  romance  bloweth  where 
she  listeth,  and  now  she  utters  her  mes- 
sage to  a  student  and  a  master  of  words, 
like  Mr.  Stevenson,  through  whom  the 
tale  reaches  us  "breathed  softly  as 
through  the  flutes  of  the  Grecians." 
Now,  again,  romance  tells  Mr.  Haggard 
her  dreams  beside  the  camp-fire  in  the 
Transvaal,  among  the  hunters  on  the  hills 
of  prey,  and  he  repeats  them  in  a  straight- 
forward hunter's  manner,  and  you  believe 
in  the  impossible  and  credit  adventures 
that  never  could  be  achieved.  As  works 
of  art,  the  books  of  these  two  writers  do 
not  invite  comparison,  but  both  are  in- 
spired by  that  same  venturous  maid  of 
Helicon,  who  somewhere  learned  the  his- 
tory of  Odysseus *s  wanderings,  and  re- 
vealed them  to  the  man  of  Chios.  Let  us 
be  grateful  for  all  good  things  in  literature, 
and  not  reject  one  because  it  lacks  the 
grace  or  the  glory  of  another.  We  are 
not  to  sneer  at  a  good  story,  because  the 
narrative  might  be  better  graced.  How 
much  Scott  cared  for  style,  or  even  for 
grammar,  is  but  too  manifest,  even  to  per- 
sons who  have  not  examined  his  manu- 
scripts, wherein  there  is  scarce  an  erasure 
or  an  alteration.  Sir  Walter  reeled  it  off 
at  a  white  heat.  Thackeray's  manuscripts 
are  of  a  different  aspect;  what  Balzac's 
were  like  all  readers  of  literary  anecdote 
know  very  well.  To  every  man  his  own 
method,  his  own  qualities,  his  own  faults. 
Let  us  be  grateful  for  the  former,  and  a 
little  blind  to  the  latter. 

Whatever  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
modern  English  romance,  one  thing  is 
certain.  It  is  now  undeniable  that  the 
love  of  adventure  and  of  mystery,  and  of 
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a  good  fight  lingers  in  the  minds  of  men 
and   women.    They  are   stirred   by    the 
diamonds  and  the  rich  ingots,  the  **  Last 
Stand  of  the  Greys  "  (a  chapter  from  actual 
history),  the  bland  John  Silver,  and  the 
malevolent  Gagool.    The  moral  is  mani- 
fest enough.    The  mt>ral  is  not  that  even 
the  best  boys*  books  are  the  highest  class 
of  fiction,  but  that  there  is  still  room  for 
romance,  and  love  of  romance,  in  civilized 
human  nature.    Once  more  it  is  apparent 
that  no  single  jftf«r/  of  novel  is  in  future, 
or  at  least  in  the  near  future,  to  be  a  lonely 
literary  sultan,  lording  it  without    rival 
over   the    circulating   libraries.     But    to 
argue,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  more 
room  for  the  novel  of  analysis  and  of 
minute  study  of  character  would  be  merely 
to  make  a  new  mistake.    There  will  al- 
ways, while  civilized  life    endures,  and 
while  mao  is  not  yet  universally  bald  and 
toothless  —  there  will  always  be  room  for 
all  kinds  of  fictidln,  ip  long  as  they  are 
^ood,    A  new  Jane  Au^f^n  would  be  as 
successful  as  a  new  CharfeftKingsley. 
Moreover,  it  will  always    be  posSttl^e  to 
combine  the  interest  of  narrative  an^T^/ 
adventure  with  the  interest  of  character. 
This  combination  has  been  possible  in  the 
earliest  literature.    If  we  take  the  saga  of 
the  Volsungs  and  Niflungs,  we  find  the 
union  already  perfect.    What  can  be  more 
barbaric  than  the  opening  of  the  saga  ? 
Perhaps  even  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  would 
not  introduce  a  hero  whose  brother  was  a 
serpent,  or  a  hero  who  turned  into  a  wolf 
and  bit  off  an  old  lady's  tongue,  and  be- 
came the  father  of  a  family  of  little  wolves. 
Yet  this  very  saga  has  the  characters  of 
Sigurd  and  Gudrun ;  the  immortal  scene 
of  the  discovery  of  wronged  and  thwarted 
love;    the  man's    endurance  of  it;    the 
woman's  revolt,  and  all  the  ruin  that  she 
drew  on  herself,  her  lord,  her  lover,  and 
her  kin.    There  is  no  more  natural,  true, 
and  simple  picture  of  human  nature,  hu- 
man affections  and  passions,  in  Balzac  or 
m  Shakespeare,  than  that  scene  from  a 
savage  tale  which  begins  with  the  loves 
and  hates  of  serpents  and  were-wolves. 


What  could  be  combined  in  an  entrancing 
whole  by  a  minstrel  of  Chios,  by  a  sag^ 
man  of  Lithend,  need  not  be  kept  apart  in 
modern  fiction.  We  may  still  have  excel- 
lent studies  of  life  ancl  character,  with 
utile  of  the  interest  of  story  in  them.  We 
may  still  have  admirable  romances,  in 
which  the  delight  of  adventure  far  exceeds 
the  interest  of  character,  or,  very  often, 
the  elegance  of  style.  And  we  may  still 
have  novels,  like  many  of  Scott's,  in  which  I 


character,  and  life,  and  adventure  are  so 
mingled  in  a  whole,  that  we  can  scarce  tell 
which  of  them  charms  us  most.    There  is 
even  room  for  the  novel  of  disquisitioo 
and  discussion  of  life,  as  no  admirer  oi 
Fieldincr,   and    Thackerav,   and   George 
Eliot  will  deny.    Some  ot  us  will  be  bet- 
ter pleased  by  one  kind,  some  by  aoother. 
All  will  be  good  tor  some  of  us,  if  they 
are  good  in  their  kind.    Why  should  per- 
sons of  this  taste  or  that  give  themselves 
airs,  as  if  they  only  were  the  elect?   A 
man  need  not  hate  **M.  Lecoq "  because 
he  delights  in  "  Manon  Lescaut"    A  man 
may  have   his  hours  for  "Madame  Bo- 
vary,"  and  his  hours  for  "  Le  Cardinal," 
and  his  hours  for  "  Le  Crime  de  TOp^ra." 
"  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  an- 
other glory  of  the  moon ;  "  let  us  cootemn 
none    of   the  heavenly   bodies.    I  have 
heard  Mark  Twain  called  a  "barbarian." 
This  will  not  make  me  say  that  "  Huckl^ 
berry  Finn  "  is  better  than  a  wilderness 
of  "  Prophets  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tain."   But  I  will  admit  that  I  vastly  p^^ 
ferold  Huck,  that  hero  of  an  Odvsscyof 
the  Mississippi.    I  can  even  imagine  that 
^P^jjBrson  of  genius   might  write  a  novel 
II  sSnjteut  religion,"  or  all  about  agnosti- 
cism w1mSlL"*'S^^  be  well  worth  reading. 

I  don't  expwt^  y^<^  i^  *«^  ^^^}  "''"*;'!: 

but  it  may  comlVf  *^«  ^^Y.^^  I"  ^'"1'^ 
Proteus,  and  can  Sd^J^^^  ^i  ^}!TtC^i 
please  in  all.  The  iSK??;  *^«"'  "^f'l 
"takes  every  sort  to ^Sl^^^/^^f ^  ,2 
all  sorts  have  their  chanci>l2iff^^'4"^ 
should  assert  an  exclusive  nKL^i{^.e 
ence.  Do  not  let  us  try  to  wrstem!  ^^, 
were  writing  for  Homo  Calvms,  th\j.|et 
headed  student  of  the  future.  Do  noLod 
us  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  r 
of  small  people ;  the  microscopic  exa 
nation  of  the  hearts  of  young  girls  an 
beery  provincial  journalists.  These,  tooj 
are  human,  and  not  alien  from  us,  nor 
unworthy  of  our  interest  The  dubita- 
tions  of  a  Bostonian  spinster  may  be  made 


as  interesting,  by  one  genius,  as  a  fight    \ 
between  a  crocodile   and  a  catawampus,     1 


by  another  genius.  One  may  be  as  much 
excited  in  t^ing  to  discover  whom  a  mar- 
ried American  lady  is  really  in  love  with, 
as  by  the  search  for  the  fire  of  immortal- 
ity in  the  heart  of  Africa,  But  if  there  is 
to  be  no  modus  vivendi^  if  the  battle  be- 
tween the  crocodile  of  realism  and  the 
catawampus  of  romance  is  to  be  fought 
out  to  the  bitter  end  —  why,  in  that  Ra^ 
nar6k,  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  cauwam- 
pus. 

Akdrbw  Laxg. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
LOOKING  BACKWARDS. 

"  I  HAVE  no  intention  of  writing  an  au- 
tobiography/^ says  Mr.  Adolphus  Trol- 
lope.  He  may  have  remembered  George 
£liot*s  opinion,  that  *' biographies  are  a 
disease  of  English  literature."  That  gift- 
ed writer  held  some  strange  opinions,  out 
there  is  good  ground  for  this  one,  if  we 
do  not  —  as  no  doubt  George  Eliot  did 
not — include  in  the  remark  autobiogra- 
phies, which  are  frequently  delightful,  and 
in  which  this  season  will  be  particularly 
rich.  We  are  also  promised  a  work  from 
which  we  expect  much,  the  •*  Reminis- 
cences of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock."  Then 
the  eagerly-looked-for  •«  Life  of  Darwin," 
the  biography  of  Sir  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe,  lives  of  Emerson,  Douglas,  Forsyth, 
with  others  we  do  not  now  recall,  will  help 
to  cheer  our  long  November  nights,  but 
just  now  we  will  speak  of  Mr.  Trollope*s 
"  Autobiography." 

There  are  three  TroUopes  known  to 
fame,  a  mother  and  two  of  her  sons ;  Mrs. 
TroUope,  whose  "  Widow  Barnaby "  was 
long  in  standing  demand  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned libraries   before  the  days  of  Mr. 
Mudie  ;*  Anthony,  the  author  of  **  Barches- 
ter  Towers;"  and  Adolphus,  who  wrote 
"  La  Beata  "  —  a  little  gem,  saturated  with 
local  color.    It  is  not  often  that  three  per- 
sons in  one  family  attain  to  success  in  one 
particular  branch  of  literature.    Two  out 
of  the  three  Bront£s  did,  but  the  third  did 
not  discover  the  genius  of  the  other  two. 
It  is  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope,  the 
elder  of  the  two  brothers,  whose  autobiog- 
raphy, under  the  title  of  "What  I  Re- 
member," comes  before  the  public  tliis 
autumn. 

I  have  lived  a  long  time  [says  Mr.  Trol- 
lope]. I  remember  an  aged  porter  at  the 
monastery  of  the  **  Sagro  Eremo,"  above  Ca- 
maldoli,  who  had  taken  brevet  rank  as  a  saint 
solely  on  the  score  of  his  ninety  years.  His 
brethren  called  him  and  considered  him  as 
Saint  Simon,  simply  because  he  had  been  por- 
ter at  that  cate  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
Now  my  credentials  as  a  babbler  of  reminis- 
cences are  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  of  the 
old  porter.  I  have  been  here  so  many,  many 
years. 

The  story  of  the  journey  of  life  told  by 
intelligence  to  youth  will  always  fascinate. 
Age  loves  to  retread  paths  in  which  it  for- 
gets its  troubles  of  the  time  for  the  adven- 
ture it  enjoyed,  and  youth  listens  to  a 
romance  as  interesting  as  if  it  were  as 
untrue  as  Robinson  Crusoe.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Trollope 's  reminiscences  has  some  of  the 
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interest  of  **  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays," 
and  old  Wykehamists  will  delight  to  see 
their  past  days  so  pleasantly  brought  back 
to  them.  To  older  people,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  hear  again  of  the  days  of  the  two 
tallow  candles,  and  the  snuffer-tray  be- 
tween them,  and  the  dinner-hour  settled 
so  that  we  mic^ht  eo  and  hear  Edmund 
Keaa  afterwards.  But  Mr.  Trollope  has 
been  a  traveller,  has  seen  cities  and  men, 
has  been  a  writer  of  novels,  of  books  of 
travel,  has  been  a  special  correspondent, 
and  been  behind  the  scenes  of  the  politi- 
cal world.  He  is  one  who  has  been  con- 
verted by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  temperate 
Toryism  of  to-day,  and  who  has  come  back 
to  his  own  country  to  spend  his  last  days 
in  sight  of  "the  silver  streak." 

"  Never,  Tom,"  said  my  grandfather, 
"put  in  motion  forces  whicn  you  are  una- 
ble to  control,"  This  sound  advice,  which 
is  blown  to  the  winds  bv  the  sort  of  na- 
tional-convention politicians  we  are  now 
breeding,  oddly  enough  came  from  a  man 
who  sank  his  money  m  "patents  about  as 
remunerative  and  useful  as  that  which 
Charles  the  Second  is  said  to  have  granted 
to  a  sailor  who  stood  on  his  head  on  the 
top  of  Salisbury  steeple,  securing  to  him 
the  monopoly  of  that  practice.*"  There 
was  humor  in  that  Charles. 

Very  early  in  these  reminiscences  we 

fet  a  glimpse  of  the  stage  in  its  palmy 
ays,  and  of  the  eagerness  of  people  to 
see  and  hear  the  great  actors  of  that  time. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  my  mother  speak 
of  an  incident  which  somewhat  curiously  illus- 
trates the  ways  and  habits  of  a  time  already 
so  far  left  behind  us  by  a  whole  world  of  social 
changes.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  simple 
visit  to  the  theatre  to  hear  Mrs.  Siddons  in 
"  Lady  Macbeth."  But  this  exploit  involved 
circumstances  that  rendered  it  memorable  for 
other  reasons  besides  the  intense  gratification 
derived  from  the  performance.  In  the  first 
place  **  the  pit "  was  the  destination  to  which 
my  father  and  mother  were  bound ;  not  alto- 
gether, I  take  it,  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
lower  price  of  aidraission  (though  my  father 
was  a  sufficiently  poor  and  a  sumciently  care- 
ful man  to  render  this  a  consideration),  as 
from  the  idea  that  the  pit  offered  the  best 
vantage  ground  for  a  thoroughly  appreciative 
and  critical  judgment  of  tne  performance. 
This  visit  to  the  pit  involved  the  necessity  of 
being  at  the  theatre  at  two  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  slamiin^  in  the  crowd  till,  if  I  rightly 
remember,  six  in  the  evening!  Of  course 
food  had  to  be  carried.  Of  course  each  man 
there  did  his  best  to  support  and  assist  the 
lady  under  his  charge.  But  the  ordeal  must 
have  been  somethmg  tremendous,  and  the 
amount  of  enthusiasm  needed  to  induce  a  lady 
to  face  it  something  scarcely  to  be  understood 
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at  the  present  day.  My  mother  used  to  relate 
that  sundry  women  were  carried  out  from  the 
crowd  at  the  theatre  door  fainting. 

The  old  coaching  memories  are  by  no 
means  the  least  delightful  in  these  vol- 
umes, telling  as  they  do  of  the  **  Quick- 
silver "  and  the  Exeter  Telegraph,  of  the 
four  miles  between  Ilchester  and  Ilmin- 
ster  done  in  twenty  minutes,  of  the  guard 
alone  on  the  hinder  boot  with  his  blunder- 
buss before  him,  of  the  hearty  breakfasts 
with  twenty  minutes  allowed,  when  cream 
and  butter  and  hot  toast,  eggs,  beef,  etc., 
disappeared  with  marvellous  facility  un- 
der the  sprightly  air  of  an  autumn  morn- 
ing. 

Time  works  its  changes,  and  won^t  even 
leave  language  alone.  In  those  days 
Berkeley  was  pronounced  Barkley,  and 
Mr.  Trollope  says  that  when  he  was  a  lad 
old-fashioned  people  called  Rome  Room ; 

fold,  gould ;  James,  Jeames ;  beefsteak, 
eefsteek ;  and  danger  and  stranger  had 
the  letter  "a"  in  them  pronounced  as  in 
*'  man."  The  late  Lx>rd  John  Russell  al- 
ways to  the  last  said  "  obleege.'*  Never- 
theless Mr.  Trollope  thinks  that  written 
English  then  was  more  correct  than  it  is 
now,  and  he  sees  constantly  in  these  days 
words  wrongly  used  in  print.  Take  tne 
word  trouble,  ne  says,  which  is  an  active 
verb :  — 

Now  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  my  meet- 
ing in  print  with  sucn  phrases  as  "  He  did  not 
trouble,"  meaning,  trouble  himself;  "  I  hope 
you  won't  trouble,"  instead  of  trouble  your- 
self. To  old-fashioned  ears  it  seems  a  de- 
testable vulgarism. 

And  again :  — 

Of  course  it  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  say 
that  the  beauty  of  a  pretty  girl  strikes  you 
with  awe.  But  he  vtYio  first  said  of  some  girl 
that  she  was  "  awfully  "  pretty,  was  abundantly 
justified  by  the  half  humorous,  half  serious 
consideration  of  all  the  effects  such  loveliness 
may  produce.  But  then,  because  this  was 
felt  to  be  the  case,  and  the  mot  was  accepted, 
all  the  tens  of  thousands  of  idiotic  cretins  who 
have  been  rubbed  down  into  exact  similarity 
to  each  other  by  excessive  locomotion  and  the 
••  spepd  *'  of  education  — spread,  indeed,  after 
the  fashion  in  which  a  gold-beater  spreads  his 
metal — imitate  each  other  in  the  senseless 
use  of  it.  They  are  just  like  the  man  in  the 
Joe  Miller  story,  who,  because  a  laugh  fol- 
lowed when  a  nost,  whose  servant  let  fall  a 
dish  with  a  boiled  tongue  in  it,  said  it  was  only 
a  lapsus  lingutB^  ordered  his  own  servant  to 
throw  down  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  then  made 
the  same  remark. 

Here  is  a  delicious  story  of  a  kissing 
parson,  given  by  Mr.  Trollope.    Lucky 


dogs,  the  clergy  have  their  privileges ;  and 
Mrs.  Trollope  even  allowed  that  their  first 
kiss  might  be  hedged  round  with  a  sort  of 
sacred  sanction,  but  she  drew  the  line  so 
as  to  bar  all  claim  to  a  second  —  at  least 
on  the  same  grounds. 

Among  the  neighbors  at  Harrow  was  a  Mr. 

(well,  I  won"t  print  the  name,  though  all 

the  parties  in  question  must  long  since,  I  sup- 
pose, have  jomed  the  majority),  who  had  a 
family  of  daughters,  the  second  of  whom  was 
exceedingly  pretty.  One  day  this  girl,  of 
some  eighteen  years  or  so,  came  to  my  mother, 
who  was  always  a  special  friend  of  all  the 
young  girls,  with  a  eulogistic  defence  of  the 
vicar.  She  was  describing  at  much  length 
the  delight  of  the  assurances  of  grace  which 
he  had  given  her,  when  my  mother  suddenly, 
looking  her  straight  in  the  eyes,  said,  '*Did 
he  kiss  you.  Came  ? "  **  Yes,  Mrs.  Trollope. 
He  did  give  me  the  kiss  of  peace.  I  am  sure 
there  was  no  harm  in  that  I  "  **  None  at  all, 
Carrie  I  For  I  am  sure  you  meant  none  I  " 
returned  my  mother.  "  Noni  soit  qiU  smcl  r 
penset  But  remember,  Carrie,  that  the  kiss 
of  peace  is  apt  to  change  its  quality  if  re- 
peated! " 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  on  matters  of  religion,  we  think  all 
will  admit  that  some  goc^  came  out  of  the 
Tractarian  movement.  The  gifted  men 
who  set  that  ball  rolling  were  men  who 
had  taken  high  honors,  and  were  com- 
pletely distinct  in  that  as  in  other  matters 
from  the  Ritualistic  school,  which  has 
very  few  men  among  its  leaders  who  can 
show  a  distinguished  college  career.  It 
could  hardly  be  otherwise,  for  the  really 
able  men  fight  only  about  essentials,  and 
don*t  condescend  to  the  battle  of  the  vest- 
ments. To  have  the  services  of  our 
Church  decently  read  was  something  to 
fieht  for,  and  such  stories  as  the  following 
told  by  Mr.  Trollope  are  now  impossible. 

In  reading,  or  rather  intoning  the  prayers, 
the  habit  was  to  allow  no  time  at  all  for  the 
choir  to  chant  their  "Amen,"  which  had  to 
be  interjected  in  such  sort  that  when  the 
tones  of  it  died  away  the  priest  had  already 
got  through  two  or  three  lines  of  the  follow.ns 
prayer.  One  of  our  chaplains,  who  had  the 
well-deserved  character  of  being  the  fastest  of 
the  three,  we  called  the  diver.  For  it  was  his 
practice  in  reading  or  intoning  to  continue 
with  great  rapidity  as  long  as  his  breath  would 
last,  and  then  while  recovering  it  to  proceed 
mentally  without  anv  interruption,  so  that  «t 
lost  sight  (or  hearing)  of  him  at  one  point, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  surface,  i./.,  became 
audible  again,  he  was  several  lines  further 
down  the  page,  and  this  we  called  "  diriag.'* 
It  was  probably  believed  in  college  that  ttb 
was  the  gentleman  of  whom  the  story  va»  nn< 
told,  that  he  was  ready  to  give  any  niaa  to 
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'*  Pontius  Pilate  "  in  the  Creed,  and  arrive  at 
the  end  before  him. 

Another  of  our  three  chaplains  was  a  great 
sportsman.  It  was  the  practice  that  the  les- 
sons were  always  read  in  chapel  by  one  of  the 
prefects. 

I  remember,  by-the-by  (but  this  is  parenthet- 
ical), that  one  of  cur  number  was  unable  to 
pronounce  the  **r,'*  and  we  used  to  scheme 
that  it  should  fall  to  his  lot  to  tell  us  that 
**  Bawabbas  was  a  t&obber.*' 

Now  the  boy  who  read  the  lessons,  sat,  not 
in  his  usual  place,  but  by  the  side  of  the  chap- 
lain who  was  performing  the  service.  And  it 
was  the  habit  of  the  reverend  sportsman  I 
have  referred  to,  to  Intercalate  with  the  verses 
of  the  Psalm  he  was  reading,  toifo  voce^  anec- 
dotes of  his  most  recent  sporting  achieve- 
ments, addressed  to  the  youth  at  his  side, 
using  for  the  purpose  the  interval  during 
which  the  choir  recited  the  alternate  verse. 

As  thus,  on  one  twenty-eighth  evening  of 
the  month,  well  remembered  after  some  sixty 
years : — 

Who  smote  grem( kings:  for  His  niMcy  endureth  foi^ 
'ever. 

Then  aside,  in  the  well-known  great  rolling 
mellow  voice  (I  can  hear  it  now ) :  — 

"On  Hurstley  Down  yesterday  I  was  out 
with  Jack  Woodbum"  (this  was  another 
minor  canon  of  the  cathedral,  but  not  one  of 
our  chaplains)  .  .  . 

Sehon  king  of  the  Amorites:  for  His  mercy  endareth 
forever. 

*'  My  black  bitch  Juno  put  up  a  covey  al- 
most to  our  feet." 

And  gave  sway  their  land  for  a  heritage:  for  His 
mercy  endureth  forever." 

"  I  blazed  away  with  both  barrels,  and 
brought  down  a  brace." 

Who  remembered  ns  when  we  were  in  trouble  x  for 
His  mercy  endureth  forever." 

And  so  on. 

Mr.  Trollope  tells  a  very  singular  story 
told  him  by  Blanco  White,  which  we 
must  abbreviate  for  want  of  space.  A 
priest  was  condemned  at  Seville  to  capital 
punishment.  That  the  public  might  be 
properly  impressed,  market-day  was  se- 
lected for  the  purpose.  To  be  degraded 
from  his  sacerdotal  character  he  had  to 
pass  through  the  market-place,  whilst  the 
powers  deemed  inherent  in  the  priesthood 
were  still  in  his  possession.  Undegraded 
as  yet  and  unrepentant,  he  dealt  a  ma- 
licious blow  at  the  people  assembled  to 
witness  his  degradation.  "Suddenly  in 
the  market-place,  he  stretched  out  his 
arms,  and  pronounced  with  a  loud  voice 
the  uncancellable  sacramental  words, 
*  Hoc  EST  CORPUS.'  All  the  contents  of 
that  vast  mass  were  instantaneouslv  tran- 
substantiated 1  All  the  food  in  Seville 
was  forthwith  unavailable  for  any  baser 
than  eucharistic  purposes,  and  Seville  had 
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to  observe  the  vindictive  priest's  last  day 
on  earth  as  a  very  vigorous  fast  day.*' 

While  at  Oxford  Mr.  Trollope  had  the 
advantage  of  the  lectures  of  Whately,  a 
man,  if  not  of  genius,  of  great  talent  and 
wit.  Mr.  Trollope  says  that  he  considers 
"  Whately  to  have  been  the  wittiest  man 
he  ever  Icnew ; "  and  contemporary  me- 
moirs teem  at  least  with  proofs  of  his  wit. 
A  lady  once  went  to  Dublin  Castle  in 
such  very  full  dress  that  more  bust  than 
bari^e  was  visible.  "  Did  you  ever  see 
anything  so  unblushing?  "  said  some  one 
to  the  archbishop.  "  Never,  since  I  was 
weaned,"  replied  the  wit. 

"  The  difference  betv/een  a  form  and  a 
ceremony,"  said  Whately,  "is  a  nice  one, 
and  it  lies  in  this,  you  sit  upon  a  form,  and 
you  stand  upon  ceremony." 

He  was  very  happy  in  some  of  his 
apothegms,  and  when  some  one  (quoted 
the  well-known  proverb  "  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy,"  —  "  True,"  he  replied ;  "  yet 
he  wno  is  governed  by  that  maxim  is  not 
an  honest  man." 

Mr.  Trollope  says :  — 

Whately's  wit  was  not  of  the  kind  which 
ever  made  any  '*  table  roar."  It  was  of  that 
higher  and  deeper  kind,  which  consists  in 
prompt  perception,  not  of  the  superficial  re- 
semblances in  dissimilar  things,  but  in  the 
underlying  resemblances  disclosed  only  to  the 
eye  capable  of  appreciating  at  a  glance  the 
essentia]  qualities  and  characteristics  of  the 
matter  in  hand.  I  have  heard  Whately  deli- 
ciously  witty  at  a  logic  or  Euclid  lecture. 

How  wise  Whately  could  be  on  political 
matters  is  well  known.    Let  us  hear  the 

freat  Liberal  priest  on  attempts  to  pacify 
reland  by  yielding  to  the  criminals  who 
now  pretend  to  represent  her :  — 

"To  seek  to  pacify  Ireland,"  he  writes  a 
little  further  on,  "by  compliance  and  favor 
shown  to  its  disturbers  would  be  even  worse 
than  the  superstitious  procedure  of  our  fore- 
fathers, with  their  weapon  salve,  who  left  the 
wound  to  itself,  and  applied  their  unguents  to 
the  sword  which  had  inflicted  it." 

We  present  these  opinions  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Midlothian.  The  opinions  were 
formerly  his  also,  but  a  disastrous  alliance 
no  longer  permits  him  their  enjoyment. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  Mr.  Trol- 
Icpe's  two  volumes  is  the  immense  variety 
of  subjects  treated  of.  He  saw  so  many 
countries,  talked  with  so  many  eminent 
men,  and  frequently  on  topics  of  general 
interest,  that  you  have  never  the  sense  of 
fatigue,  sometimes  resulting  from  good 
matter  too  long  drawn  out. 
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Here  we  have  a  character  of  Chateau- 
briand :  — 

Among  the  many  persons  of  note  whom  I 
became  more  or  less  well  acquainted  with,  no 
one  perhaps  stands  out  more  yividly  in  my 
recollection  than  Chateaubriand.  He  also, 
though  standing  much  aloof  from  the  noise 
and  movement  of  the  political  passions  of  the 
time,  was  an  siristocrzi  jusgu*au  bout  des  angles^ 
in  appearance,  in  manners,  in  opinions,  and 
general  tone  of  mind.  The  impression  to  this 
effect  immediately  produced  on  one's  first 
presentation  was  m  no  degree  due  to  any  per- 
sonal advantages.  He  was  not,  when  I  knew 
him,  nor  do  I  think  he  ever  could  have  been, 
a  good-looking  man.  He  stooped  a  good 
deal,  and  his  head  and  shoulders  gave  me  the 
impression  of  being  somewhat  too  large  for 
the  rest  of  his  person.  The  lower  part  of  his 
face,  too,  was,  I  thought,  rather  heavy. 

But  his  every  word  and  movement  were 
characterized  by  that  exquisite  courtesy  which 
was  the  inalienable,  and  it  would  seem  incom- 
municable, speciality  of  the  seigneurs  of  the 
ancien  rigime.  And  in  his  case  the  dignified 
bearing  of  the  grand  seigneur  was  tempered 
by  a  bonhomie  which  produced  a  manner  truly 
charming. 

And  having  said  all  this,  it  ma^r  seem  to 
argue  want  oftaste  or  want  of  sense  in  myself, 
to  own,  as  truthfulness  compels  me  to  do,  that 
I  did  not  altop^ether  like  him.  I  had  a  good 
deal  of  talk  with  him,  and  that  to  a  youngster 
of  my  years  and  standing  was  in  itself  very 
flattering,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  ungrateful  for 
not  liking  him.  But  the  truth  in  one  word  is 
that  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  '*  tinkling  cym- 
bal.*' I  don't  mean  that  he  was  specially  in- 
sincere as  regarded  the  p>erson  he  was  talking 
to  at  the  moment  What  I  do  mean  is,  that 
the  man  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  a  mind 
capable  of  genuine  sincerity  in  the  conduct  of 
its  operations.  He  seemed  to  me  a  theatri- 
cally-minded man. 

Miss  O'Meara,  in  her  **  Salon  of  Ma- 
dame Mohl,"  has  given  us  a  delightful 
account  of  that  somewhat  eccentric  old 
lady.  Mrs.  Simpson  has  added  some  new 
matter,  some  of  which  would  have  been 
better  embodied  in  Miss  O'Meara's  work. 
Mr.  Trollope  knew  her  well,  and  found 
her 

an  eccentric  little  lady,  very  plain,  brimful 
of  talent,  who  had  achieved  the  wonderful 
triumph  of  living,  in  the  midst  of  the  choicest 
socie^  of  Paris,  her  own  life  after  her  own 
fashion,  which  was  often  in  many  respects  a 
very  different  fashion  from  that  of  those  around 
her,  without  incurring  any  of  the  ridicule  or 
anathemas  with  which  sucn  society  is  wont  to 
visit  eccentricity.  I  remember  a  good-naturedly 
recounted  leeend,  to  the  effect  that  she  used 
to  have  her  chemises,  which  were  constructed 
after  the  manner  of  those  worn  by  the  grand- 
mothers of  the  present  generation,  marked 
with  her  name  in  full  on  the  front  flap  of  them; 


and  that  this  flap  was  often  exhibited  over  die 
bosom  of  her  dress  in  front  1  She  too  was  a 
reine  (U  saion  sUEter  her  fashion — a  somewhat 
different  one  from  that  of  her  elegant  neigh- 
bor.* There  was,  at  all  events,  a  ^eater  and 
more  piquant  variety  to  be  found  m  it.  All 
those  to  be  found  there  were,  however,  worth 
seeing  or  hearing  for  one  reason  or  another. 
Her  method  of  ruling  the  frequenters  of  her 
receptions  might  be  described  as  simply  shak- 
ing the  heterogeneous  elements  well  together. 
But  it  answered  so  far  as  to  make  an  evening 
at  her  house  unfailingly  amusing. 

Mr.  Trollope  had  the  great  delight  of 
hearing  Liszt  and  the  Princess  Belgiojoso 
play,  on  two  pianos,  the  whole  of  the  score 
of  Mozart^s  "  Don  Giovanni."  What 
would  Herr  Engel  say  to  this ! 

Again  the  scene  changes  from  Paris  and 
Vienna  to  Ostend,  where  a  certain  colonel 
of  hospitable  habits  gave  a  dinner  at 
which  the  author  was  present  An  omi- 
nous pause  intervened  between  the  an- 
nounced hour  of  dinner  and  its  being 
served,  and  suddenly  the  colonel  rushed 
into  the  drawing-room  with  his  coat- 
sleeves  drawn  up  to  his  elbows,  horror 
and  despair  in  his  mien,  as  he  cried, 
**  Great  Heaven  1  the  cook  has  cut  the  fins 
oflF  the  turbot !  " 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  un* 
fortunate  people  of  Schevening  were  not 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  a  worse  position, 
when  not  only  could  they  not  procure  a 
turbot  with  his  fins  cut  on,  but  they  were 
unable  to  have  any  turbot  at  all,  from  some 
quarrel  about  the  fishing  smacks.  The 
writer  of  this  paper  had  a  piece  of  veni- 
son presented  to  him  some  years  a^o  when 
on  the  move  in  north  Wales.  When  it 
was  served,  the  '*  dim  Sassenach  '*  cook 
had  cut  off  all  the  fat.  Poor  Quia  would 
have  given  up  the  ghost  had  such  a  calam- 
ity happened  to  him.  The  art  of  cookery, 
in  spite  of  South  Kensington,  does  not 
spread.  The  deceptions  prevalent  onder 
the  name  of  cooks  abound  everywhere. 
In  an  ordinary  lodjging-house  of  some  pre- 
tension good  or  bad  cooking  is  a  mere 
accident,  and  there  are  towns  where  the 
bills  of  mortality  are  swollen  by  the  abom- 
inable neglect  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  cooking.  We  recently  had  a  wood- 
cock so  served  that  we  expected  to  see  the 
bird  take  flight  from  the  toast,  and  leave 
nought  but  his  trail  behind  him.  There 
is  some  excuse  for  a  cook  if  his  or  her 
master  dbes  not  know  good  cookerv  from 
bad.  Because  the  old  Duke  of  Welliag- 
ton  did  not  appreciate  his  cook's  ^^^ax 
works,  that  honest  functionary  douiced 
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atter  all  whether  the  duke  was  a  great 
man.  **  I  look  upon  it,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
'*  that  he  who  does  not  mind  his  Miy^  will 
hardly  mind  anything  else." 

We  heard  it  recently  asserted  at  dinner 
that  the  world  had  got  wickeder  since  the 
French  Revolution.  It  was  not  asserted 
that  it  was  owing  to  it,  but  that  event  was 
named  as  indicating  the  period  of  change. 
One  person  said  that  Nihilism,  and  an- 
other that  Irish  cruelties,  proved  the 
statement.  We  know  not  how  this  is,  but 
rather  think  the  oth-r  way.  Mr.  Trol- 
lope,  however,  shows  how  half  a  century 
ago  a  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Austria 
devoted  a  certain  number  of  hours  every 
Thursday  to  receive  any  of  his  subjects 
who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him. 

But  might  not  [says  Mr.  Trollope]  some 
socialist  or  nihilist,  or  other  description  of 
radical,  have  ea&ily  shot  him  at  one  of  those 
entirely  unguarded  interviews?  Ay  I  but  I 
am  writing  of  half  a  century  ago,  before  such 
things  and  persons  had  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  And  assuredly  the  possibility  of  such 
a  catastrophe  had  never  entered  into  the  brain 
of  any  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  Kaiser- 
stadt. 

Mrs.  Trollope,  who  was  a  woman  of 
keen  discernment,  abundance  of  humor, 
and  of  a  most  sunnv  temper,  went  to  Vi- 
enna, accompanied  by  her  son  Adolphus, 
and  by  a  M.  Hervieu,  an  artist,  and  a 
right  good  fellow.  From  Vienna  she  sent 
over  to  Bentley,  who  published  it  for  her, 
a  work  entitled  '*  Vienna  and  the  Austri- 
ans.'*  She  was  known  in  Vienna  to  be 
vrriting,  and  society  there  was  naturally 
taken  up  with  the  English  lady  who  had 
come  to  see  what  Viennese  society  was 
like.  Prince  Metternich  met  her  at  Sir 
Frederick  Lamb*s,  and  then  and  subse- 
quently she  seems  to  have  had  much  inter- 
esting conversation  with  Metternich.  Mr. 
Trollope  says :  — 

Prince  Metternich  was  just  such  a  man  as 
my  fancy  painted  Sir  William  Temple  to  have 
been.  ...  He  was  a  man  of  middle  height, 
slenderly  made  rather  than  thin,  though  carry- 
ing no  superfluous  flesh;  upright,  though 
without  the  somewhat  rigid  uprightness  which 
usually  characterizes  military  training  to  the 
last,  however  far  distant  the  training  tune  may 
have  been;  and  singularly  graceful  in  move- 
ment and  gesture,  lie  must  have  been  a  man 
of  sound  body  and  even  robust  constitution, 
but  he  did  not  look  so  at  the  time  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  Not  that  he  had  the  appear- 
ance or  the  manner  of  a  man  out  of  health, 
but  his  extreme  retinement  and  delicacy  of 
feature  seemed  scarcely  consistent  with  bodily 
strength.  Whether  it  might  be  possible  for 
a  man  devoid  of  all  advantage  of  feature  to 


Eroduce  on  those  brought  into  contact  with 
im  the  same  remarkable  impression  of  dig- 
nity, the  consciousness  of  high  station,  and 
perfection  of  courtly  bearing  combined  with 
a  pellucid  simplicity  of  manner,  I  cannot  say. 
But  it  is  true  that  all  this  was  rendered  more 
possible  in  the  case  of  Metternich  by  great 
personal  handsomeness. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Sam  Slick,  the 
clockmaker,  whom  all  the  world  knows 
was  —  we  cannot,  alas  I  say  is  —  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Ilaliburton. 

He  was,  as  I  remember  him,  a  delightful 
companion — for  a  limited  time.  He  was  in 
this  respect  exactly  like  his  books — extremely 
amusing  reading  it  taken  in  rather  small  doses, 
but  calculated  to  seem  tiresomely  monotonous 
if  indulged  in  at  too  great  length.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  good  fellow,  kindtv,  cheery,  hearty, 
and  sjrmpathetic  always ;  ana  so  far  always  a 
welcome  companion.  But  his  funning  was 
always  pitched  in  the  same  key,  and  auways 
more  or  less  directed  to  the  same  objects. 
His  social  and  political  ideas  and  views  all 
coincided  with  my  own,  which,  of  course, 
tended  to  make  us  better  friends.  In  appear- 
ance be  looked  entirely  like  an  Englishman, 
but  not  at  all  like  a  Londoner.  Without 
being  at  all  too  fat,  he  was  large  and  burly  in 
person,  with  grey  hair,  a  large  ruddy  face,  a 
humorous  mouth,  and  bright  blue  eyes  always 
full  of  mirth.  He  was  an  inveterate  chewer 
of  tobacco,  and  in  the  fulness  of  comrade-like 
kindness  strove  to  indoctrinate  me  with  that 
habit.  But  I  was  already  an  old  smoker,  and 
preferred  to  content  myself  with  that  mode  of 
availing  myself  of  the  olessing  of  tobacco. 

Everything  about  Wordsworth  is  inter- 
esting. Whatever  we  mav  think  of  his 
works  — and  most  of  us  will  admit  that  he 
has  been  gradually  rising  in  estimation, 
especiallv  tor  his  sonnets  —  Wordsworth 
was  empnatically  a  man.  He  was  not  de- 
terred by  coldness  or  censure  from  contin- 
uing in  the  path  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself.  He  lived  his  life  and  not  any- 
body or  everybody  elseV  He  was  no 
absorbed  quanti  ty.  This  power  of  holding 
his  own  partly  arose,  perhaps,  from  a  cer- 
tain absence  of  5ympathy  with  ideas,  un- 
less they  had  originated  with  himself. 
We  all  fall  on  the  leaning  side,  and  sym- 
pathy with  other  people's  ideas  was  not 
Wordsworth's  leaning  side.  So  he  held 
his  own,  and  talked  of  himself,  and  his 
thoughts,  and  his  poems  as  he  really- 
thought  of  them  himself,  second  only,  if 
second  at  all,  to  Milton's.  Let  us  hear 
Mr.  Trollope *s  account  of  him :  — 

For  my  part  I  managed  to  incur  his  dis- 
pleasure while  yet  on  the  threshold  of  his 
house.  We  were  entering  it  together,  when 
observing  a  very  fine  bay-tree  by  the  door-side, 
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I  unfortunately  expressed  surprise  at  its  luxu- 
riance in  such  a  position.  "  Why  should  ^ou 
be  surprised?"  he  asked,  suddenly  turning 
upon  me  with  much  displeasure  in  his  man- 
ner. Not  a  little  disconcerted,  I  hesitatingly 
answered  that  I  had  imagined  the  bay-tree  re- 
quired more  and  greater  warmth  of  sunshine 
than  it  could  find  there.  "  Pooh  I  "  said  he, 
much  offended  at  the  slight  cast  on  his  be- 
loved locality,  "what  has  sunshine  got  to  do 
with  it?" 

I  had  not  the  readiness  to  reply,  that  in 
truth  the  world  had  abundance  of  testimony 
that  the  bay  could  flourish  in  those  latitudes  I 
But  I  think,  had  I  done  so,  it  might  have  made 
my  peace — for  the  remainder  of  that  evening's 
experiences  led  me  to  Imagine  that  the  great 
poet  was  not  insensible  to  incense  from  very 
small  and  humble  worshippers. 

The  evening,  I  think  i  may  say  the  entire 
evening,  was  occupied  by  a  monologue  ad- 
dressed by  the  poet  to  my  mother,  who  was  of 
course  extremely  well  pleased  to  listen  to  it. 
I  listened  with  much  pleasure  when  Words- 
worth recited  his  own  lines  descriptive  of 
Little  Langdale.  He  gave  them  really  exqui- 
sitely. But  his  manner  in  conversation  was 
not  mipressive.  He  sat  continuously  looking 
down  with  a  green  shade  over  his  eyes  even 
though  it  was  twilight ;  and  his  mode  of  speech 
and  delivery  suggested  to  me  the  epithet 
**  maundering,"  though  I  was  ashamed  of  my- 
self for  the  thought  with  reference  to  such  a 
man.  As  we  came  away  I  cross-examined  my 
mother  much  as  to  the  subjects  of  his  talk. 
She  said  it  had  been  all  about  himself  and  his 
works,  and  that  she  had  been  interested.  But 
I  could  not  extract  from  her  a  word  that  had 
passed  worth  recording. 

I  cannot  say  that  on  the  whole  the  impres- 
sion made  on  me  by  the  poet  on  that  occasion 
(always  with  the  notable  exception  of  his  re- 
cital of  his  own  poetry)  was  a  pleasant  one. 
There  was  something  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  almost  perfunctorily,  as  it  seemed,  uttered 
his  long  monologue,  tnat  suggested  the  idea 
of  the  performance  of  a  part  got  up  to  order, 
and  repeated  without  much  modification  as 
often  as  lion-hunters,  duly  authorized  for  the 
sport  in  those  localities,  might  call  upon  him 
for  it.  I  dare  say  the  case  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  hero  and  the  valet,  but  such  was 
my  impression. 

While  recentlv  on  the  subject  of  cook- 
ery we  omittecl  some  amusing  remarks 
touching  the  composition  of  gravy,  and  the 
proper  age  of  mutton,  made  by  Mr.  Trol- 
lopc.  Gravy  is  not  attained  by  all  cooks ; 
it  is  sometimes  too  greasy  or  too  thick,  or 
it  errs  in  the  direction  of  hot  water.  We 
don*t  pretend  to  suf]5cient  knowledge  to 
correct  an  error  we  may  yet  perceive,  but 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  throw  on  so  im- 
portant a  topic  the  light  of  another  under- 
standing.  Though  a  good  appetite  is  the 
best  sauce,  one  is  not  always  able  to  ap- 
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proach  the  meal  of  the  day  with  an  appe- 
tite that  can  dispense  with  the  cook's  aid. 

My  uncle,  Mr.  Partington,  who  married  my 
father's  sister,  and  lived  many  years  chairman 
of  Quarter  Sessions  at  Ofhajn,  among  the 
South  Downs,  near  Lewes,  was  a  man  who 
understood  mutton.  A  little  silver  saucepan 
was  placed  by  his  side  when  the  leg  of  mutton, 
or  sometimes  two,  about  as  big  as  fine  foirls, 
were  placed  in  one  dish  before  him.  Then, 
after  tne  mutton  had  been  cut,  the  abundantly 
flowing  gravy  was  transferred  to  the  saucepan, 
a  couple  of  glasses  of  tawny  old  port,  and  a 
quantum  suff,  of  currant  jelly  and  cayenne 
were  addecC  the  whole  was  warmed  in  the 
dininj-room,  and  then — we  ate  mutton,  as  I 
shall  never  eat  it  again  in  this  world  i 

Nobody  knows  anything  about  mutton  in 
these  days,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that 
there  is  no  mutton  worth  knowing  anything 
about  Scientific  breeding  has  improved  it 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  immature  meat 
is  killed  at  two  years  old,  and  only  we  few 
survivors  of  a  former  generation  know  how 
little  like  it  b  to  the  mutton  of  former  dajrs. 
The  Monmouthshire  farmers  told  me  the  other 
day  that  they  could  not  keep  Welsh  sheep  of 
pure  breed,  because  nothing  under  an  ^ght 
foot  park  paling  would  confine  them.  Just  as 
if  they  did  not  jump  in  the  days  when  I  jumped 
too!  Believe  me,  my  young  friencis,  that 
George  the  Third  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about  (as  upon  certain  other  occasions)  when 
he  said  that  very  little  venison  was  equal  to  a 
haunch  of  four-year-old  mutton.  And  the 
gravy! — chocolate-colored,  not  pink,  my  in- 
nocent young  friends.     Ichabod  I    Ichabod ! 

Mr.  Trollope  visited  the  Chamber  whilst 
at  Paris,  and  heard  Soult  and  Dupin.  He 
thought  it  a  bear  garden,  as  ours  seems 
likely  to  become  under  the  exquisite  man- 
ners of  the  modern  Irish.  What  a  golf 
between  the  time  when  people  said  that  a 
polished  Irishman  was  the  finest  gentle- 
man in  the  world,  and  Johnny  Bushe  was 
a  proof  of  it ! 

By  far  the  best  picture  of  Dickens  we 
have  yet  had  is  given  by  Mr.  Trollope. 
He  speaks  of  Mr.  Forster*s  biography  as 
masterly.  We  venture  to  question  this 
opinion,  and  conceive  of  a  much  more 
genial,  much  less  autocratic  Dickens  than 
the  one  pictured  for  us  by  Forstcr.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Trollope^s  Dickens  seems  much 
nearer  the  truth,  and  it  certainly  conve\-s 
a  more  pleasant  idea  of  him  than  Mr. 
Forster  does.  The  great  fault  of  Fors- 
ter's  work  is  the  preponderance  of  Forster 
himself.  He  is  always  on  the  stasc,  al- 
ways advising,  always  suggesting  that  be 
suggested  all  the  good  things  Dickens 
did;  what  with  Forster^s  claims,  and  the 
extraordinary  hallucination  under  which 
George  Cruikshank  suffered  that  be 
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the  author  of  "Oliver  Twist,''  Dickens  is 
made  to  play  second  fiddle  between  them. 
Here  is  Mr.  Trollope's  portrait  of  Dick- 
ens, which  gives  a  very  happy  impression 
of  that  great  humorist  who  has  brightened 
the  lives  of  millions  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures :  — 

Dickens  was  only  thirty-three  when  I  first 
saw  him,  being  just  two  years  my  junior.     I 
have  said  what  he  appeared  to  me  then.     As 
I  knew  him  afterwards,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  he  was  a  strikingly  manly  man,  not  only 
in  appearance  but  in  bearing.    The  lustrous 
brilliancy  of  his  eyes  was  very  striking.    And 
I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  seen  it  noticed, 
that  those  wonderful  eyes  which  saw  so  much 
and  so  keenlv,  were  appreciably,  though  to  a 
very  slight  degree,  near-sighted  eyes.    Very 
few  persons,  even  among  those  who  knew  him 
well,  were  aware  of  this,  for  Dickens  never 
used  a  glass.     But  he  continually  exercised 
his  vision  by  looking  at  distant  objects,  and 
madcing  them  out  as  well  as  he  could  without 
any  artificial  assistance.     It  was  an  instance 
of  that  force  of  will  in  him,  which  compelled 
a  naturally  somewhat  delicate  frame  to  com- 
port itself  like  that  of  an  athlete.     Mr.  Forster 
somewhere  says  of  him,  "Dickens's  habits 
were  robust,  but  his  health  was  not.'*    This 
is  entirely  true  as  far  as  my  observation  ex- 
tends. 

Of  the  general  charm  of  his  manner  I  de- 
spair of  giving  any  idea  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  or  known  him.  This  was  a  charm  by  no 
means  dependent  on  his  genius.  He  might 
have  been  the  great  writer  he  was  and  yet  not 
have  warmed  the  social  atmosphere  wherever 
he  appeared  with  that  summer  glow  which 
seemed  to  attend  him.  His  laugh  was  brim- 
ful of  enjoyment  There  was  a  peculiar  hu- 
morous protest  in  it  when  recounting  or  hear- 
ing anything  spedally  absurd,  as  who  should 
say,  '"Pon  mv  soul,  this  is  too  ridiculous! 
This  passes  all  bounds  1  "  and  bursting  out 
afresh  as  though  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
overwhelmed  him  like  a  tide,  which  carried 
all  hearers  away  with  it,  and  which  I  well  re- 
member. His  enthusiasm  was  boundless.  It 
entered  into  everything  he  said  or  did.  It 
belonged  doubtless  to  that  amazing  fertility 
and  wealth  of  ideas  and  feeling  that  distin- 
guished his  genius. 

Mr.  Trollope  gives  us  a  picture  of  "  that 
deep-mouthed  Bceotian  Savage  Landor," 
who  took  "for  a  swan  rogue  Southey's 
gander."  So  sang  Lord  Byron,  not  quite 
so  Mr.  Trollope. 

Landor,  as  I  remember  him,  was  a  hand- 
some-looking old  man,  very  much  more  so,  I 
think,  than  he  could  have  been  as  a  young 
man,  to  judge  by  the  portrait  prefixed  to  Mr. 
Forster *8  volumes.    He  was  a  man  of  some- 
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what  leonine  aspect  as  regards  the  general 
appearance  and  expression  of  the*  head  and 
face,  which  accorded  well  with  the  laree  and 
massive  build  of  the  figure,  and  to  which  a 
superbly  curling  white  beard  added  not  only 
picturesqueness,  but  a  certain  nobility. 

It  was  a  singular  thing  that  Landor  always 
dropped  his  aspirates.  He  was,  I  think,  tne 
only  man  in  his  position  in  life  whom  I  ever 
he:u-d  do  so.  That  a  man  who  was  not  only 
by  birth  a  gentleman,  but  was  by  genius  and 
culture  —  and  such  culture  I  —  very  much 
more,  should  do  this,  seemed  to  me  an  incom- 
prehensible thin^.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  in- 
troduced the  aspirate  where  it  was  not  needed, 
but  he  habitually  spoke  of  'and,  *ead,  and 
'ouse. 

Even  very  near  the  close,  when  he  seemed 
past  caring  tor  anvthing,  the  old  volcanic  fire 
still  lived  beneatn  its  ashes,  and  any  word 
which  touched  even  gently  any  of  his  favorite 
and  habitual  modes  of  thought  was  sure  to 
bring  forth  a  reply  uttered  with  a  vivacity  of 
manner  auite  startling  from  a  man  who  the 
moment  oefore  had  seemed  scarcely  alive  to 
what  )rou  were  saying  to  him.  To  what  ex- 
tent this  old  volcanic  lire  still  burned  may  be 
estimated  from  a  story  which  was  then  current 
in  Florence.  The  circumstances  were  related 
to  me  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  me  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  doubt  the  truth  of  them. 
But  I  did  not  see  the  incident  in  question,  and 
therefore  cannot  assert  that  it  took  place. 
The  attendance  provided  for  him  by  the  kindly 
care  of  Mr.  Browning,  as  narrated  by  Mr. 
Forster,  was  most  assiduous  and  exact,  as  I 
had  many  opportunities  of  observing.  But 
one  day  when  he  had  finished  his  dinner, 
thinking  that  the  servant  did  not  come  to  re- 
move the  things  so  promptly  as  she  ought  to 
have  done,  he  took  the  four  corners  of  the 
tablecloth  (so  goes  the  story),  and  thus  en- 
veloping everything  that  was  on  the  table, 
threw  the  whole  out  of  the  window. 

Few  men  have  been  so  fortunate  in 
their  biographer  as  Landor.  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin  had  a  subject  congenial  to  him, 
and  whilst  appreciating  Landor,  is  under 
no  delusions  as  to  his  limits.  Hence  it  is 
an  eminently  .satisfactory  biography,  not 
liable  to  pass  away  with  those  biographies 
which  George  Eliot  considered  to  be  the 
curse  of  English  literature. 

We  must  now  reluctantly  close  volumes 
which  have  given  us  unfeigned  pleasure. 
They  are  written  with  an  unaffected  sim- 
plicity and  with  manifest  pleasure  to  the 
writer,  who  conveys  this  pleasure  to  his 
reader.  They  touch  upon  a  great  variety 
of  topics,  never  tediously  dwelling  on  any. 
They  are  critical,  descriptive,  anecdotical, 
and  include  many  well-limned  portraits  of 
interesting  characters. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 
ISHTAR. 

Richard  Cable  reascended  the  stairs 
unheard  and  unseen.  He  was  irritated  at 
what  he  had  observed.  "  How  proud  she 
is  !  *'  he  said.  '*  There  is  no  breaking  her 
stubborn  spirit.  She  does  this  to  pay  me 
for  her  carriage." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  we  are  prone  to 
note  and  condemn  in  others  the  vice  that 
mars  our  own  selves.  We  are  always 
keen-sighted  with  respect  to  the  mote  in 
our  brother^s  eye,  especially  when  it  is  a 
chip  o£E  the  beam  in  our  own  eye.  1'  have 
known  a  woman,  who  was  a  mischief- 
maker  with  her  tongue  throughout  a 
neighborhood,  declare  that  of  all  things 
she  abhorred  was  gossip,  and  that,  there- 
fore, she  avoided  So-and-so  as  a  scandal- 
monger. The  conceited  man  turns  up  his 
alreadv  cocked  nose  at  another  prig ;  and 
the  talker  is  impatient  of  the  love  of  chat- 
ter in  his  friend.  I  once  knew  two  ex- 
ceedingly talkative  men  who  monopolized 
the  whole  conversation  at  table.  The  one 
invited  the  other  to  make  a  walking  ex- 
pedition with  him  of  a  month;  but  they 
returned  in  three  da  vs.  ^M  could  not 
stand  B,"  said  A ;  **  1  was  stunned  with 
his  tongue."  **  I  refused  to  go  on  with 
A,"  saidB ;  **  he  talked  me  lame."  The 
girl  who  sings  flat,  criticises  the  lack  of 
tune  in  a  companion;  and  the  man  who 
paints  badly  is  the  first  to  detect  the  blem- 
ishes in  another's  picture  ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  my  most  severe  critics  will  be  those 
who  have  written  the  worst  novels. 

Richard  Cable  was  convinced  that  Jose- 
phine was  proud  and  self-willed;  and 
everything  she  did,  every  act  of  submis- 
sion, every  gentle  appeal  for  foreiveness, 
was  viewed  oy  him  through  the  distorted 
medium  of  his  own  pride.  Indistinctly, 
he  perceived  that  she  was  asking  him  to 
be  received  back  on  his  terms  —  that  she 
was  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  for  this 
end ;  but  he  could  not  or  would  not  believe 
that  she  was  acting  from  any  other  motive 
than  caprice.  Her  pride  was  hurt  because 
he  had  left  her,  and  she  sought  to  recover 
him,  not  because  she  carea  for  him,  cer- 
tainly not  because  she  would  be  more 
considerate  of  him,  but  to  salve  over  her 
wounded  self-love. 
An  uneducated  man,  when  he  gets  an 


idea  Into  his  head,  will  not  let  it  go.  He 
hugs  it,  as  the  Spartan  lad  hugged  the  fox 
though  it  bit  into  his  vitals,  ^ere  is  no 
rotation  of  crops  in  his  brain.  The  idea 
once  planted  there,  grows  and  spreads, 
and  eats  up  all  the  nutriment,  and  over- 
shadows the  whole  surface,  and  allows 
nothing  to  grow  under  it,  like  the  beech, 
which  poisons  the  soil  beneath  its  shadow 
with  its  dead  leaves  and  mast-cases.  A 
man  who  has  undergone  culture  puts  into 
his  head  one  idea,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
ripe,  reaps  and  garners  it,  ploughs  up  the 
soil,  puts  in  another  of  a  different  nature 
—  never  lets  his  brain  be  idle,  and  never 
gives  it  up  permanently  to  one  idea  or  set 
of  ideas.  Or  rather — bis  head  is  an 
allotment  earden,  in  which  no  single  idea 
occupies  the  entire  field,  but  every  lobe  is 
used  for  a  different  crop,  precisely  as  in 
an  allotment  every  variety  of  vegetable  is 
grown. 

Now,  Richard  Cable  had  had  the  idea 
of  Josephine*s  haughtiness  so  ploughed 
into  his  mind  that  he  could  harbor  no 
other  idea.  It  grew  and  spread  like  a 
weed,  and  poisoned  the  soil  of  his  mind, 
so  that  no  wholesome  plants,  no  sweet 
herbs  could  flourish  there.  It  overmas- 
tered, it  outgrew,  it  strangled  all  the  fra- 
grant and  nutritious  plants  that  once 
occupied  that  garden  plot.  Its  roots  ran 
like  those  of  an  ash  through  every  portion, 
and  spread  over  the  entire  subsoil,  so  that 
nothing  else  could  grow  there,  or  couki 
only  grow  in  a  stunted  and  starved  coo- 
di  ti  on.  So,  wi  th  si  neular  perversitv.  Cable 
resented  the  conduct  of  Josepnine  in 
cleaning  his  boots,  and  he  attributed  her 
act  to  unworthy  motives.  He  said  not  a 
word  about  his  boots  till  the  van  was  tn  mo* 
tion  and  he  started  up  the  steep  hiU ;  then 
he  exclaimed :  "  Whatever  have  these  folk 
at  the  inn  been  about  with  my  boots,  that 
they  shine  like  those  of  a  dancing*mas* 
ter?"  Then  he  went  through  a  puddle, 
and  came  out  with  them  tarnished  and 
begrimed.  He  did  not  look  round  at 
Josephine,  who  made  no  remark,  but  next 
morning  cleaned  his  boots  again.  After 
that  Cable  kept  them  in  his  bedroom.  He 
would  not  have  them  cleaned  by  Jose- 
phine. 

All  the  calves  were  disposed  of  before 
Launceston  was  reached ;  and  as  the  load 
was  light,  the  horse  rattled  on  with  the 
van  at  a  better  rate.  When  they  drew 
near  to  St.  Kerian,  Cable  said :  "*  I  have 
written  beforehand  to  my  mother  and  told 
her  my  intentions.  She  will  have  ar- 
ranged lodging^  for  you,  where  you  may 
stay  on  your  arrival.    After  that,  as  you 
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are  wilful,  you  must  suit  yourself ;  but  I 
could  not  drop  you  from  the  van  in  the 
street  with  nowhere  to  go  to.  Even  the 
calves  are  not  treated  thus ;  each  goes  to 
his  allotted  cowhouse.  I  have  told  my 
mother  to  engage  the  lodging  as  for  an 
acquaintance  of  hers  —  acquamtante,  un- 
derstand, not  friend  —  and  to  pay  a  month 
in  advance." 

'^That,*'  said  Josephine,  I  will  not  al- 
low." She  opened  ner  purse.  "What 
has  been  spent,  I  will  refund." 

"  1  do  not  know  what  the  sum  is,"  said 
Cable  angrily.  **  I  insist  on  paying  this. 
Afterwards,  pay  as  you  will." 

"I  will  not  allow  it,"  said  Josephine 
vehemently.  "  No ;  indeed,  indeed,  I  will 
not.  If  you  choose  to  acknowledge  me 
then,  I  will  take  anything  from  you,  and 
be  thankful  for  every  crump  of  bread  and 
drop  of  water ;  but  it  you  will  not,  then  I 
will  set  my  teeth  and  lips,  and  not  a  crumb 
of  bread  or  drop  of  water  of  vour  provid- 
ing shall  pass  between  them.'^ 

** Yourself  —  vourself  still;  wilful,  de- 
fiant, proud  1 "  ne  said,  with  a  frown  and 
a  furtive  glance  at  her  over  his  shoulder. 
Then  he  shouted  rather  than  spoke: 
**  Why  will  you  not  enjoy  the  estate  and 
money  bequeathed  to  you  ?  It  is  yours ; 
no  one  will  dispute  it  with  you.^' 

"I  will  not  touch  it,"  answered  Jose- 
phine, "  because  I  have  no  right  to  it." 

**  You  have  every  right ;  it  was  left  to 
you." 

"But  it  ought  never  to  have  come  to 
me.    It  was  properly,  justly,  yours." 

"  I  will  not  have  it !  shouted  Richard. 
"  You  know  that.  1  am  too  proud  to  take 
it." 

"  And  I  also :  I  am  too  proud  to  take 
it" 

"  We  are  both  proud,  are  we  ?  Flint 
and  steel,  we  strike,  and  the  sparks  fly. 
It  will  be  ever  so  —  strike,  strike,  and  the 
sparks  fly." 

"  When  I  reach  St  Kenan,"  said  Jose- 
phine, "  I  suppose,  if  you  coiltinue  in  this 
unforgiving  mind,  I  shall  see  nothing  of 
you." 

*•  Nothing." 

"  It  is  hard  to  put  me  there  alone,  with- 
out friends,  a  stranger." 

"  I  came  there  a  stranger,  and  have  now 
no  friends  there." 

'*  But  you  have  your  children.  With 
them  you  need  no  outsiders ;  but  I  am 
quite  alone.  You  will  let  me  see  the  dear 
little  ones?" 

"  No,"  he  answered ;  **  I  will  not  let 
them  come  near  you,  lest  they  take  the 
infection." 


"Richard,"  said  Josephine  very  sadly, 
and  in  a  low,  despondent  voice,  "  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  exactly  altered  our  po- 
sitions ;  I  was  once  full  of  cruel  speeches 
and  unkind  acts,  and  you  bore  them  with 
singular  patience.  Now,  it  is  you  who  are 
cruel  and  unkind,  and  I  do  not  cry  out, 
though  you  cause  me  great  pain." 

He  did  not  answer  her;  but  he  said: 
"  I  will  not  be  seen  driving  you  into  St. 
Kerian,  as  I  would  not  be  seen  driving  you 
out  of  Exeter.  You  shall  eet  out  at  this 
next  inn.  It  is  respectable  and  clean. 
You  shall  stay  the  night  there,  and  to- 
morrow come  on  with  the  carrier's  wagon." 

"  Will  there  be  no  one  to  receive  me 
and  show  me  where  I  am  to  go  ?  O  Rich- 
ard !  you  are  treating  me  very  cruelly." 

"  I  am  treating  you  as  you  deserve,"  he 
answered.  "  My  mother  shall  await  your 
arrival  and  show  you  to  your  lodging.'' 

He  drew  up  before  the  tavern,  that 
stood  by  itself  where  roads  crossed.  He 
took  down  her  box  and  then  something 
else  from  the  inside  of  the  van. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  asked  Josephine.  "  It 
is  not  mine ;  but  it  has  '  Corneilis,  passen- 
ger, St  Kerian  *  on  it ;  and  -^  it  —  it  looks 
nke  a  sewing-machine." 

"  It  is  a  sewing-machine." 

She  stood  and  looked  at  him.  "You 
mean  it  as  a  present  for  me.  You  bought 
it  in  Launceston,  because  I  said  I  would 
work  as  a  dressmaker  and  so  earn  my  live- 
lihood. No;  I  will  not  take  anything  you 
give  me ;  send  it  back." 

He  stamped  with  impatience.  "  How 
perverse  and  proud  you  are  !  You  do 
not  alter ;  you  are  always  the  same.  I  do 
not  give  you  the  sewing-machine.  My 
poor  little  crippled  Bessie  shall  give  it 
you.  Each  of  my  children  has  a  savings- 
oank  book,  and  for  every  journey  I  make, 
some  of  the  profits  go  into  their  little 
stores.  Bessie  shall  pay  for  the  sewing- 
machine  out  of  her  money.  It  shall  bQ 
withdrawn  from  the  bank  for  the  purpose. 
Will  that  content  you  ?  " 

Josephine  thought  a  moment,  and  then, 
raising  her  great  full  eyes  on  him,  she 
said:  "Yes;  I  will  take  it  from  Bessie. 
Richard!  if,  as  you  assert,  I  was  the 
cause  of  her  being  injured,  yet  I  am  very 
sure  her  gentle  little  heart  bears  me  no 
malice.  You  have  told  her  that  I  crippled 
her,  you  have  taught  her  to  hate  me " 

"  No,"  answered  Cable  hurriedly ;  "  I 
have  not  spoken  of  you,  not  uttered  your 
name  since  I  left  Hanford.  The  chil- 
dren have  forgotten  your  existence," 

"  Let  little  Bessie  come  to  me  and  I  will 
tell  her  all.    I  wil  take  to  myself  the  full 
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blame,  and  then  —  she  will  pot  her  dear 
arms  round  my  neck  and  kiss  me  and  for- 
give me.    But  you " 

"But  I,"  interrupted  Cable,  "am  not  a 
child.  Bessie  does  not  know  the  conse- 
quences, cannot  measure  the  full  amount 
of  injury  done  her.  If  she  could,  she 
would  never,  never  forgive  you;  no"  — 
he  broke  his  stick  in  his  vehemence  — 
"never!  If  she  had  a  head  to  under- 
stand, she  would  say :  *  There  are  hours 
every  day  that  I  suffer  pain.  I  cannot 
sleep  at  night  because  of  ray  back.  That 
woman  is  the  cause.  I  cannot  run  about 
and  play  with  my  sisters.  That  woman 
did  it.  I  shall  grow  up  deformed,  and 
people  will  turn  and  laugh  at  me,  and  rude 
children  point  at  and  mock  me.  That 
woman  brought  this  upon  me.  I  shall  see 
my  sisters  as  young  maidens,  beautiful 
and  admired,  only  I  shall  not  be  admired. 
That  woman  is  the  cause.  I  shall  love 
with  all  the  fire  of  my  heart,  that  grows 
whilst  my  body  remains  stunted,  my  wom- 
an's heart  in  a  child*s  frame  —  but  no  one 
will  love  me ;  he  whom  I  love  will  turn 
from  me  in  disgust  and  take  another  in 
his  arms.  I  owe  that  also  to  this  woman.' 
If  she  foresaw  all  this,  would  Bessie  for- 
give you  and  love  you,  and  put  her  arms 
about  yoir  and  kiss  you  ?  No ;  she  would 
get  up  on  her  knees  on  ^our  lap  and  beat 
your  two  great  eyes  with  her  little  fists 
till  you  could  not  see  out  of  them  any 
more,  but  wept  out  of  them  brine  and 
blood."  Then  he  mounted  the  driver's 
seat  in  front  of  his  van,  lashed  the  horse, 
and  left  her  standing  in  the  road  bef9re 
the  inn  with  her  box  and  the  sewing-ma- 
chine. 

Thereupon,  a  strong  temptation  arose 
and  beset  Josephine.  Why  should  she 
go  on  to  St.  Kerian? —  why  sojourn  there 
as  a  stranger,  ignored  by  her  own  hus- 
band ?  Why  should  she  bow  to  a  life  of 
f>rivation  of  the  most  trying  kind,  intel- 
ectual  privation,  if  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  it?  She  had  reached  the  first 
shelf  in  her  plunge,  and  the  golden  cup 
was  not  there.  Now,  she  was  diving  to  a 
second  and  lower  shelf,  and  she  saw  no 
prospect  of  retrieving  what  she  sought 
on  it.  The  shelf  on  which  she  had  first 
lodged  was  in  shallow  water,  within  the 
light  of  the  sun ;  it  was  not  so  far  removed 
from  the  social  and  spiritual  life  of  the 
cultured  class  to  which  she  belonged,  as 
that  into  which  she  was  now  called  to  de- 
scend. On  that  other  shelf  there  was  ebb 
and  flow,  and  now  and  then  she  could 
enjoy  the  society  of  her  social  equals,  if 
not  to  converse  with  them,  to  hear  their 


cultured  voices,  see  their  ease  of  manner, 
and  enjoy  the  thousand  little  amenities  of 
civilization  which  hang  about  the  mansion 
of  a  lady  of  position.  She  had  been  there 
as  a  mermaid  belonging  to  both  regions, 
half  lady,  half  servant ;  and  very  unpleas- 
ant, not  to  say  repugnant  to  her  cultured 
instincts  and  moral  sense,  as  she  had 
found  the  lower  elements  which  had  half 
engirdled  her,  there  was  still  an  upper 
region  in  which  she  could  breathe.  Now 
she  was  to  be  wholly  submerged,  to  go 
down  to  the  depth  where  only  the  unlet- 
tered and  undisciplined  swim,  where  only 
broad  dialect  is  spoken,  coarse  manners 
are  in  vog^e,  and  life  is  without  any  of  the 
polish  and  adornment  found  in  the  world 
above  the  water-line.  In  the  upper  air, 
when  she  floated,  she  could  hear  the  birds 
sing  and  see  the  flowers,  and  smell  the 
fragrance  of  the  clover  and  bean-fields; 
below,  she  would  hear  nothing  but  strident 
tones,  see  nothing  but  forms  uncouth, 
smell  nothing  but  what  is  rank.  Why 
should  she  make  this  second  plunge? 
Why  —  when  she  clearly  saw  that  on  tliis 
lower  platform  the  golden  goblet  did  not 
lie  ?  Would  it  be  a  final  leap  ?  Would  it 
necessitate  a  further  descent  into  gulfs  of 
darkness  and  horror?  No;  hardly  that. 
Intellectually,  there  was  no  further  dive. 
She  could  hardly  find  a  voice  below  the 
led^e  of  the  unreasoning,  unread,  un- 
trafned.  Below  that  was  the  abyss  of 
moral  defect,  into  which  she  could  not  fall. 
In  the  old  Assyrian  poem  of  "  Ishtar," 
the  goddess  is  represented  descending 
through  several  houses  into  Hades,  and  as 
she  approaches  each,  the  gatekeepers  di- 
vest her  of  some  of  her  clothing,  till  she 
reaches  Abadon,  where  she  is  denuded  of 
everything.  Josephine  was  something 
like  Ishtar  —  she  was  forced,  in  her  down- 
ward pilgrimage,  at  every  mansion  of  the 
nether  world  to  lay  aside  some  of  her 
ornaments  acquired  above.  She  had  set 
forth  with  her  mind  richly  clothed  ;  she 
was  a  refined  and  accomplished  girl,  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music,  with  a  delicate 
artistic  taste,  a  love  of  literature,  and  an 
eager  mind  for  the  revelations  of  science. 
If  she  had  an  interest  that  came  second  to 
music,  it  was  love  of  history  —  that  faculty 
which,  like  music  and  color,  is  inherent  in 
some,  is  wholly  deficient  in  others.  To 
some,  the  present  is  but  a  cut  flower,  of 
fleeting  charm,  unless  it  have  its  root  in 
the  past,  when  at  once  it  acquires  interest, 
and  is  tenderly  watched  and  cultivated. 
The  historic  faculty  is  closely  allied  to  the 
imagination.  It  peoples  a  solitude  with 
forms  of  beauty  and  Interest ;  it  builds  op 
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walls,  and  unrolls  before  the  fancy  the 
volume  of  time,  full  of  pictures.  The  pos- 
sessor of  these  gifts  is  never  alone,  for  the 
past  is  always  about  him,  a  past  so  infi- 
nitely purer  and  better  than  the  present, 
because  sublimated  in  the  crucible  of  the 
mind. 

Now,  what  struck  Josephine  above  ev- 
erything in  the  under-water  world  into 
which  she  stepped  was  the  inability  of  its 
denizens  to  appreciate  what  is  historical. 
They  seemed  to  her  like  people  who  have 
no  perspective,  like  half-blind  men,  who 
see  men  as  trees  walking.  They  had  no 
clear  ideas  as  to  time  or  as  to  distance. 
Brussels  and  Tekin  were  foreign  cities 
about  equidistant,  and  Iceland  and  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  foreign  islands  in  the  same 
hemisphere.  The  Romans  built  the  vil- 
lage churches ;  but  whether  the  classic  Ro- 
mans or  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  not 
at  all  known;  nor  was  it  certain  when 
Oliver  Cromwell  stabled  his  horses  in 
the  churches,  whether  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  or  in  the  Chartist  rows ;  neither 
whether  Oliver  Cromwell  were  a  French 
republican  or  an  Irish  Papist.  Turkeys 
came  of  course  from  Turkey,  of  which, 
probably,  Dorking  is  the  capital,  because 
thence  came  also  some  bie  fowls;  and 
necessarily  Jerusalem  artichokes  are  de- 
rived from  the  holy  city,  or  else  why  are 
they  called  Jerusalem  artichokes?  In 
literature  it  was  the  same.  Below  the 
water,  the  denizens  had  heard  of  Shake- 
speare, but  didn't  think  much  of  him  ;  he 
didn't  come  near  Miss  Braddon.  Swift 
—  yes,  he  wrote  children's  stories  •=— 
"Gulliver's  Travels  "  and  "  The  Robins." 
Thackeray !  he  was  nowhere  —  not  fit  to 
hold  a  candle  to  Mrs.  Henry  Wood ;  there 
were  no  murders  in  his  tales.  In  this 
subaqueous  world,  music  was  not ;  if  there 
had  been  stillness,  it  would  have  been 
well;  but  in  place  of  the  exquisite  crea- 
tions of  the  great  tone-masters,  sprang  a 
fungoid,  scabrous  growth  of  comic  song, 
"  Villi  kens  and  his  Dinah,"  "  Pop  goes  the 
Weasel,"  and  revivalist  hymns.  Jose- 
phine in  descending  so  low  left  behind 
her  everything  that  to  her  made  life  worth 
having.  She  must  cast  aside  her  books, 
lay  down  her  music,  her  painting ;  and  be 
cut  away  from  all  communion  with  the 
class  in  which  all  the  roots  of  her  inner 
life  were  planted. .  Was  she  called  on  to 
do  this  ?  What  would  come  of  the  ven- 
ture? 

But  then  came  another  question  :  Could 
she  go  back?  To  Hanford  Hall  and  to 
her  father  ?  No ;  she  had  taken  her  course 
with  full  determination  of  pursuing  it  to 
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the  end.  She  would  not  return.  She  must 
follow  what  her  heart  told  her  was  the 
right  thing  to  do,  at  whatever  cost  to  her- 
self. Ishtar  would  lay  aside  every  adorn- 
ment, only  not  the  pure  white  robe  of  her 
moraldignity.  Before  the  last  house  she 
would  stand  and  wait,  and  not  tap  at  that 
door,  wait,  and  lie  down  there  and  die, 
rather  than  return  except  at  the  call  of 
Richard. 

CHAPTER  LII. 
THE  SECOND  SHELF. 

Mrs.  Cable  was  waiting  before  the 
door  of  the  St.  Kerian  inii,  where  hung 
the  sign  of  the  Silver  Bowl,  when  Jose- 
phine arrived.  She  received  her  with 
stately  gravity  and  some  coldness.  The 
old  woman  saw  that  her  daughter-in-law 
was  greatly  altered.  Her  girlishness  was 
gone;  womanhood  had  set  in,  stamping 
and  characterizing  her  features.  She  was 
tliin  and  pale,  and  did  not  look  strong. 

Mrs.  Cable  led  her  to  the  village  grocer 
and  postmistress,  a  Miss  Penruddock,  and 
showed  Josephine  a  couple  of  neat,  plain 
rooms,  one  above  stairs,  a  bedroom,  and 
the  other  below  as  a  sitting-room.  Every- 
thing was  scrupulously  clean;  the  walls 
were  whitewashed,  the  bed  and  window 
furniture  white,  the  china  white,  and  the 
deal  boards  of  the  floor  scrubbed  as  white 
as  they  could  be  got.  Josephine's  box 
was  moved  up-stairs,  and  the  sewing-ma- 
chine put  in  the  parlor  below.  Her  land- 
lady was  in  and  out  for  some  little  while, 
to  make  sure  that  all  was  comfortable,  till 
the  sorting-time  for  the  letters  engaged 
her  in  the  shop.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
house  was  impregnated  with  the  odor  of 
soap,  tea,  and  candles  —  a  wholesome  and 
not  unpleasant  savor. 

Bessie  Cable  remained  standing  in  the 
bedroom;  her  tall  form  looked  unnatu- 
rally tall  in  the  low  room,  of  which  the 
white  ceiling  was  only  seven  feet  above 
the  white  floor.  "Is  there  anything  fur- 
ther you  require  ?  "  she  asked.  "  1  prom- 
ised my  son  that  I  would  see  that  you 
were  supplied  with  everv  requisite." 

Josephine  looked  at  ner,  and  drew  be- 
seechingly towards  her,  with  her  arms  out, 
pleading  to  be  taken  to  the  old  woman's 
heart.  But  Bessie  Cable's  first  thought 
was  for  her  son,  and  she  could  not  show 
tenderness  where  he  refused  recognition. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  receive  you  thus,"  said 
Mrs.  Cable;  "but  I  cannot  forget  how 
that  you  have  embittered  my  son's  life, 
not  only  to  himself,  but  also  to  me,  his 
mother.    I  had  looked  forward  to  a  peace- 
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ful  old  age,  with  him  happv,  after  the 
storms  and  sorrows  of  a  rough  life.  But 
he  shipwrecked  his  peace  aad  mine  whea 
he  took  you.  I  dare  say  you  are  /epent- 
ant ;  the  rector  told  me  as  much ;  but  the 
wrong  done  remains  working.  One  year's 
seeds  make  five  years'  weeds,  ana  the 
weeds  are  Rowing  out  of  the  sowing  of 
your  cruel  lips." 

"  You  also ! "  cried  Josephine.  "  Is  no 
one  to  be  kind  to  me  —  all  to  reproach 
me?" 

"  You  must  make  friends  here." 

"  But  you  —  will  you  not  be  my  mother, 
and  my  friend?" 

"Your  mother  —  no.  Your  friend  — 
not  openly.  That  I  cannot  be,  because 
of  my  son ;  but  I  will  not  refuse  you  an 
inner  friendship.  I  believe'  that  now  you 
intend  to  do  right,  and  that  you  have  acted 
well  in  coming  here." 

"You  think  so?" 

"  Yes ;  I  am  sure  you  have.  You  could 
in  no  other  way  have  shown  that  you 
wished  to  undo  the  past" 

"  I  am  glad  you  say  that ;  oh,  I  am 
glad!  Yesterday,  I  had  a  terrible  mo- 
ment of  struggle ;  I  was  almost  about  to 
go  away,  and  not  come  on  here.  Now 
you  have  repaid  me  for  my  fight  by  these 
words." 

Bessie  looked  steadily  and  searchingly 
at  her.  "  I  have  had  years  of  waiting  for 
what  could  never  come.  I  had  ever  an 
anguish  at  my  heart,  like  a  cancer  eating 
it  out.  But  that  is  over.  It  was  torn  out 
by  the  roots  in  one  hour  of  great  struggle 
and  pain,  and  since  then  I  have  been  at 
ease  within.  You  have  now  your  pain. 
Mine   was   different  from  yours.    Mine 

frew  out  of  a  blow  dealt  me.  Yours  comes 
ecause  you  have  dealt  blows.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  bear  the  pain  and 
wait.  Some  day  the  pain  will  oe  over; 
but  how  it  will  oe  taken  away,  God  only 
knows.    I  thought  that  mine  would  never 
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fo ;  but  it  went,  and  went  suddenly,  and 
have  felt  nothing  since.  '  No  medicine 
can  heal  you  —  onTy  patience.  Wait  and 
suffer ;  and  in  God  s  good  time  and  in  his 
wav,  the  pain  will  be  taken  away." 

Josephine  suddenly  caught  the  old  wom- 
an's hand  and  kissea  it 

"  Do  not  —  do  not  I "  exclaimed  Bessie, 
as  if  frightened. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Cable,"  said  Josephine,  "  I 
will  wait  And  now,  tell  me  another  thing. 
I  have  said  that  I  will  receive  nothing  of 
Richard  till-  he  will  acknowledge  me.  I 
know  I  have  acted  very  wrongly,  but  I 
think  he  is  too  unforgiving." 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  judgt  my  son  dr  to 


hear  any  words  of  condemnation  from 
you." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  condemn  him ;  but  I 
feel  that  his  justice  is  prevailing  over  his 
mercy." 

"  Who  hardened  him  ?  " 

"I  —  I  did  it ;  and  I  am  reaping  what 
I  sowed.  I  own  that  But  as  he  will 
not  receive  me,  will  not  season  anything 
he  offers  me  with  love,  am  I  wrong  to  re- 
fuse to  accept  aught  of  him  ?  " 

Mrs.  Cable  did  not  answer  immediately, 
but  presently  she  said :  "No  —  you  ao 
right.  I  did4he  same.  I  would  not  touch 
anything ;  but  then  my  case  was  different ; 
I  was  the  wronged,  not  the  wrongdoer." 

"  More  the  reason  that  I  shoula  refuse," 
said  Josephine  with  vehemence. 

Again  Mrs.  Cable  considered ;  then 
said :  "  Yes,  that  stands  to  reason  ;  the 
wrongdoer  gives  to  the  wronged  one  to 
expiate  the  wrong,  the  wrongdoer  does 
not  receive  from  3ie  one  wronged  —  that 
would  aggravate  the  offence." 

"  I  am  glad  you  see  this,"  said  Jose* 
phine.  "  Now  —  what  have  you  paid  for 
my  lodgings  ?  He  said  you  bad  given  a 
month's  rent  in  advance.' 

Mrs.  Cable  colored.  "You  shall  not 
pay  that;  indeed,  you  shall  not  I  en* 
gaged  the  rooms." 

"  Because  he  asked  you.  I  will  not 
stand  in  his  debt." 

"I  cannot  receive  money  from  you," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Cable.  "It  would  bum 
my  fingers." 

Then  Josephine  knelt  by  her  box  and 
opened  it  "  We  will  come  to  an  agree- 
ment another  way,"  she  said,  "  There  is 
something  in  the  bottom  of  my  trunk  — 
the  only  poor  remains  of  my  finery  I  have 
brought  with  me.  You  shall  take  that, 
and  some  day  it  can  be  cut  up  or  adapted 
for  Mary.  Perhaps  Mary  may  be  married 
—  and  tnen  she  shall  have  my  old  wedding 
dress.  I  brought  it  from  Hanford  with 
me.  not  that  I  intended  ever  again  to  wear 
It,  out  it  served  me  as  a  remembrancer. 
In  it  I  was  married,  and  in  it  I  gave  the 
last  offence  to  my  husband.  In  it  I  gained 
him,  and  in  it  1  lost  him.  But  1  shall 
require  it  now  no  more*  Take  it,  and  do 
with  it  what  you  like.    The  silk  is  very 

food  ;  it  was  a  costly  dress.  Richard  is 
uilding  a  new  house ;  the  driver  pointed 
it  out  to  me  as  I  came  along — do  not 
think  he  had  any  notion  how  neariy  I 
was  interested  in  it  He  said  that  Rich- 
ard Cable  came  poor  to  the  place,  and  will 
soon  be  the  wealthiest  man  tn  it.  When 
he  has  his  grand  new  house,  his  little  girls 
must  dress  well  as  little  ladies ;  and  Mary, 
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when  she  is  married  from  it,  mav  wear  my 
wedding  dress.  I  trust  she  will  be  hap- 
pier than  I  have  been  or  am  likely  to  be/* 
She  looked  up  from  the  box.  How  large 
her  eyes  were,  full  of  expression  and  in- 
telligence —  beautiful  eyes,  and  now  look- 
ing unusually  bright  and  large  because 
she  was  tirea  and  thin  and  sunken  about 
the  sockets  of  the  eyes. 

*'  Have  you  been  unwell  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Cable. 

**  No — only  unhappv." 

"It  takes  a  great  deal  of  unhappine3s 
to  kill,"  said  Bessie  meditatively.  **  I 
thought  sometimes  I  could  not  live,  so 
great  were  my  sorrow  and  shame." 

*'  I  do  not  care  much  whether  I  live  or 
die,"  said  Josephine.  "  Life  is  very  full 
of  trouble  and  disappointment,  of  humilia« 
tion  and  self-reproach  to  me.'*  Then,  in 
an  altered  voice :  "  Will  you  take  the 
dress  ? " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs,  Cable,  still  study- 
ing her  face  —  "yes  — Josephine." 

A  smile  played  over  the  face  of  the  still 
kneeling  girl.  "It  does  me  good  to  hear 
my  Christian  name  again,"  she  said.  "  At 
Bewdley,  1  was  only  '  Cable.'  I-  should 
be  thankful  now  for  J5ss-e-phine,  thoueh 
once  I  scorned  to  be  so  named."  She 
replaced  her  clothes  in  the  trunk  and  laid 
the  white  silk  dress  on  the  bed. 

"  What  is  that?  That  is  one  of  Rich- 
ard's  old  handkerchiefs,"  said  Mrs,  Ca- 
ble. 

"Yes,"  answered  Josephine,  lowering 
her  head,  "  I  found  it  in  the  cottas^e 
after  you  were  all  gooe.  I  will  do  up  the 
dress  in  it,  if  you  will  promise  to  let  me 
have  the  old  blue  handkerchief  again.  I 
—  1  value  it  I  once  laughed  at  it — just 
as  I  laughed  at  my  name  pronounced  in- 
correctly, and  at  his  boots  ;  and  now  —  it 
IS  otherwise.  I  value  the  handkerchief; 
let  me  have  it  again." 

Then  Mrs.  Cable  took  Josephine's  head 
between  her  hands  and  drew  it  towards 
her ;  then  checked  herself,  and  thrust  her 
off,  and  said  :  "  I  cannot,  till  my  son  ac- 
knowledges you ;  it  would  not  be  just  to 
him." 

Josephine  sighed.  The  color  had  flut- 
tered to  her  cheek  and  her  eves  had 
laughed ;  and  now  the  color  fadea  and  the 
laugh  went  out  of  her  eyes.  "  Am  I  not 
to  see  {he  children  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  cannot  forbid  vou  seeing  them,"  an- 
swered Bessie  Cable ;  "  but  you  are  not 
to  make  their  acquaintance  and  be  friendly 
with  them.  You  shall  make  them  all  a 
new  set  of  gowns  and  frocks ;  you  shall 


have  their  old  ones  as  patterns,  but  must 
make  them  a  size  larger,  as  the  children 
arje  growing  —  that  is,  all  but  Bessie.  I 
suppose  that  the  dresses  will  have  to  be 
fitted;  then  you  may  touch  them  and 
speak  to  them;  but  you  must  not  kiss 
them  or  be  friendly  with  them.  Speak  to 
them  only  about  the  fit  of  their  clothes." 

"  I  am  very  hardly  treated,"  said  Jose- 
phine. 

"  You  must  consider  —  you  have 
brought  it  on  yourself." 

"Yes,  I  have  done  that,  and  I  must 
bear  my  pain.  I  shall  see  little  or  nothing 
of  Richard  ?  " 

"  Little  or  nothing,  and  he  will  not 
speak  to  you.  He  is  away  a  great  deal 
now.  We  see  him  only  at  intervals  ;  and 
when  be  is  at  home,  he  wishes  to  be  left 
undisturbed  with  his  children."  Then, 
once  more,  Mrs.  Cable  asked  if  Josephine 
had  all  that  she  needed ;  and  left,  with  the 
white  silk  dress  tied  up  in  Richard's  blue 
handkerchief,  when  assured  that  nothing 
further  was  required  except  that  which  she 
was  not  empowered  to  give. 


Prom  ChambenP  Joamal. 
RABBIT  CRUSADING. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  have 
heard  and  read  much  about  the  ravages  of 
poor  "bunny"  upon  the  sheep-runs  of 
New  Zealand,  Victoria,  and  other  colo- 
nies ;  but  some  particulars  of  the  manner 
in  which  "the  pest"  has  been  dealt  with 
with  a  view  to  its  suppression  may  prove 
readable.  Let  us  then  endeavor  to  give 
some  description  of  a  rabbit-war,  so  to 
speak,  of  which  we  had  some  experience. 
The  work  was  carried  on  upon  a  run  of 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  in  the  South 
or  Middle  Island,  of  New  Zealand,  which 
had  become  so  overrun  with  rabbits  that 
the  sheep-fiock  had  been  reduced  from 
eighty  thousand  to  forty-five  thousand, 
through  the  inability  of  tne  land  to  sup- 
port the  larger  number,  owing  to  the 
amount  of  grass  consumed  by  the  rabbits* 
It  is  commonly  related  on  the  station  that, 
about  five  years  before  the  time  of  which 
we  are  writing,  it  was  a  difficult  matter 
to  find  a  rabbit  anywhere  on  the  run,  and 
that  the  manager  once  reproved  one  of  his 
men  for  taking  out  a  gun  to  try  to  shoot 
one  of  these  animals,  saying,  that  if  the 
rabbits  were  indiscriminately  hunted,  it 
would  soon  be  impossible  to  get  one  for 
dinner.    And  yet  so  great  was  the  in- 
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crease  during  these  succeeding  five  years, 
that  the  owners  of  the  station  found  the 
carrying  power  of  their  land  reduced  by 
nearly  one  half,  and  were  at  their  wits* 
end  for  a  remedy. 

Various  means  were  tried  for  reducing 
the  numbers  of  the  rabbit.  Men  were 
engaged  to  breed  ferrets  on  the  run  and 
turn  them  loose  ;  other  men  were  allowed 
to  camp  upon  the.  run  and  keep  large 
packs  of  dogs  to  wage  war  upon  them, 
and  were  paid  liberally  for  the  skins  they 
obtained;  while  others  were  similarly  en- 
couraged to  kill  them  with  guns.  But 
notwithstanding  all  these  measures  for 
their  suppression,  the  rabbits  continued 
increase  till  their  numbers  seemed  limit- 
less. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  trouble,  the 
squatter  concerned  himself  only  about  the 
slaughtering  of  bunny,  and  paid  no  heed 
to  the  value  of  the  skins.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom to  pay  those  engaged  in  killing  them 
a  certain  price,  from  a  penny  up  to  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  —  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  rabbits  on  the  land  —  for 
each  tail  or  pair  of  ears  brought  into  the 
homestead.  In  this  regard  there  is  a  story 
told  of  two  parties  of  "  rabbiters ''  who 
were  engaged  upon  adjoining  runs,  on  one 
of  which  the  owner  paid  for  the  tails  de- 
livered to  his  storekeeper,  while  on  the 
other  a  similar  price  was  paid  for  the  ears. 
These  worthies  hit  upon  the  device  of 
meeting  at  the  boundary  fence  and  ex- 
changing^ ears  for  tails.  Thus,  each  gang 
was  paid  for  all  the  rabbits  killed  upon 
both  runs,  and  hence  every  rabbit  killed 
was  paid  for  twice.  This  nefarious  prac- 
tice was  carried  on  for  some  time  before 
the  victimized  squatters  discovered  the 
fraud. 

In  course  of  time  the  value  of  the  skins 
was  recognized ;  and  now .  millions  are 
shipped  annually  to  the  London  mcirket, 
where  they  command  a  good  price,  and 
are  made  up  by  the  manufacturers  into  a 
large  variety  of  articles  of  female  adorn- 
ment, such  as  muffs,  capes,  trimmings, 
and  the  like ;  besides  which,  it  is  said  that 
the  skin  is  tanned  and  made  up  into  an 
imitation  kid.  Besides  the  common  eray 
rabbit,  so  well  known  in  England,  there 
are  in  New  Zealand  some  very  pretty  va- 
rieties. Notably,  there  is  what  is  known 
as  the  **  silver  gray."  The  fur  of  this 
species  h  a  mixture,  in  var)*ing  propor- 
tions, of  black  and  white  tails.  For  these, 
nearly  double  the  price  of  ordinary  skins 
is  paid  by  the  skin-dealers.  Besides  the 
silver  grays,  which  are  sometimes  almost 
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white,  and  at  others  nearly  black,  there  are 
also  many  pure  black  rabbits,  and  a  few 
quite  white.  There  are  also  in  some  parts 
black  rabbits  with  brown  spots. 

The  method  of  taking  and  preparing 
the  skins  is  as  follows :  the  skin  (jacket) 
is  taken  off  without  being  split  up  in  the 
usual  way.  The  skinner  places  his  foot 
upon  one  hind  leg,  and  holding  the  other 
in  his  left  hand,  slits  the  skin  with  his 
knife  across  from  leg  to  leg ;  he  then  dis- 
engages the  skin  from  around  each  hind 
leg,  and  planting  his  foot  upon  both  of 
these,  pulls  the  whole  skin  up  over  the 
body  of  the  rabbit,  precisely  as  a  foot- 
baller takes  off  his  buttonless  jersey.  The 
skin  is  thus  turned  inside  out ;  ana  a  skil- 
ful skinner  will,  with  a  sharp  pull,  unless 
the  rabbit  be  very  old  and  tough,  strip  the 
whole  skin,  dragging  the  head  and  fore 
paws  through  wilhout  any  further  aid  from 
his  knife.  But  in  some  cases  he  will  have 
to  cut  round  the  neck  and  fore  paws  before 
he  can  disengage  the  hide.  The  speed 
with  which  men  and  boys  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  work  can  strip  bunny  of  his 
jacket  is  almost  incredible. 

Having  taken  off  the  ski&,  the  rabbi ter, 
unless  he  wants  it  as  food  for  his  dogs« 
leaves  the  carcase  lying  where  he  found 
it ;  and  again  turning  the  skin  so  that  the 
fur  side  is  outward,  strings  it  upon  a  strap 
hanging  round  his  neck,  or  upon  his  belt, 
and  goes  on  in  search  of  more  spoil. 

The  methods  already  spoken  of,  shoot- 
ing, and  hunting  with  dogs  and  ferrets, 
having  proved  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  case,  other  methods  had  to  besought ; 
and  at  last  the  expedient  of  laying  poi- 
soned grain  was  hit  upon.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  poisoning,  many  experiments  were 
made  with  different  and  uncertain  results. 
Carrots  prepared  with  arsenic  were  used, 
and  are  still  in  great  favor  in  many  parts, 
and  both  wheat  and  oats  were  **  phosphor- 
ized,"as  the  professional  rabbiting  term 
goes.  At  first,  the  poisoned  gram  was 
placed  uponUhe  eround  indiscriminately 
in  large  neaps,  with  the  result  that  many 
sheep  and  cattle  ate  it  and  were  killed. 
This  seemed  to  present  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  its  use;  but  further  experi- 
ments led  to  the  plan  of  putting  down  the 
grain  in  small  quantities  in  each  place,  not 
greater  than  a  teaspoonful,  which  resulted 
very  successfully.  Oats  are  generally 
used  in  preference  to  wheat  This  was 
the  method  by  which  poisoning  with  phos- 

Ehorized  oats  is  carried  on,  as  observed 
y  the  writer  on  the  station  referred  to 
above.    Provisions  were    nade  for 
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ploying  twenty-five  men   constantly  for 
twelve  months  in  laying  poison.    These, 
provided  with  four  large  tents,  measuring 
ten  feet  by  twelve  feet,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  head  shepherd,  were 
set  to  work  upon  a  carefully  devised  plan. 
In  these  days  of  "wire  shepherds,"  as 
they  are    called,  —  that  is,  wire  fences, 
termed  wire  shepherds  because  they  take 
the  place  in  a  large  degree  of  shepherds 
or  "boundary-keepers,"  who  in  the  old 
days  had  to  be  emploved  by  the  squatters 
to  keep  the  sheep  from  straying  in  far 
greater  numbers  than  at  the  present  day, 
—  a  sheep-run  is  always  divided  into  a 
number  of  sections,  otten  several  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  extent,  called  "pad- 
docks."   The  "  poisoning  jjang  "  would  be 
taken  to  a  convenient  camping-place  in  one 
of  these  paddocks  and  there  quartered. 
>  A  well-sheltered  nook  would  be  selected 
contiguous  to  a  creek,  of  which  there  were 
several  on  the  run,  and  here  the  camp 
would  be  pitched.    The  four  tents,  for 
which  the  poles,  pegs,  and  all  necessaries 
would  be   carried  from  camp  to  camp, 
would  be  set  up ;  quantities  of  drv  fern, 
reeds,  creepers,  or  erass,  as  the  locality 
roi^ht  provide,  womd  then  be  cut  and 
spread  upon  the  floor  for  bedding;  and  on 
the  top  of  this  each  man  would  spread  his 
blankets.    To  each  tent  six  men  were  ap- 
portioned, four  of  whom  had  to  lie  side  by 
side  across  the  inner  half ;  while  the  other 
two  lay  in  like  manner,  occupying  one 
half  of  the  outer  portion. 

Now,  to  attempt  a  description  of  the 
method  by  which  bunny  was  attacked. 
Let  us  suppose  that  it  was  planned  first 
to  poison,  say,  No.  i  paddock.  Some 
weeks  before  the  war  began,  the  bulk  of 
the  fiock  were  turned  into  this  paddock  to 
eat  the  grass  close  down,  so  that  the  rab- 
bits should  have  but  little  choic^of  food 
when  the  poisoning  began.  Next  the 
camp  was  pitched  in  this  No.  i  paddock; 
and  then,  the  sheep  having  been  moved 
on  to  the  paddock  next  intended  to  be 
operated  upon,  work  was  commenced  in 
earnest.  The  poisoned  oats  were  pre- 
pared at  the  home  station,  and  sent  out  to 
the  rabbi ters  upon  packhorses.  At  one 
time,  the  oats  and  phosphorus  were  boiled 
together  in  an  open  vessel ;  but  as  the 
fumes  were  found  to  be  injurious  to  the 
men  who  superintended  the  operation, 
cylindrical  boilers  with  hermetical  covers 
were  contrived  revolving  upon  an  axis. 
These  cylinders,  lying  horizontally  be- 
tween upright  stanchions,  and  turned  with 
a  crank,  each  capable  of  holding  about  two 
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sacks  of  oats,  were  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  grain,  phosphorus,  and  water  in  certain 
proportions.  The  cover  having  been 
sealed  up,  a  fire  was  lighted  beneath  the 
boilers,  which  were  kept  slowly  revolving 
while  the  contents  boiled  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  The  poisoned  oats  thus 
prepared  having  been  brought  to  the 
scene  of  operations,  the  next  business  was 
to  distribute  them  for  the  delectation  of 
poor  unsuspecting  bunny.  For  this  pur- 
pose, each  man  was  provided  with  a  semi- 
circular tin  about  six  inches  deep,  with  a 
diameter  of  about  eighteen  inches.  Each 
tin  was  fitted  with  an  overarchine  handle, 
passing  from  the  centre  of  the  diameter, 
or  flat  side  of  the  tin,  to  the  centre  of  the 
circumference,  or  curved  side.  Through 
this  handle  a  strap  would  be  rove,  oy 
which  means  the  tin  could  be  slung  over 
the  shoulder  in  such  a  way  that  the  flat 
side  might  rest  against  the  bearer's  left 
hip;  the  semicircular  shape  being  de- 
signed for  convenience  in  carrying.  Each 
tin  would  hold  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  of  oats  —  nearly  half  a  bushel. 
Each  man  carried  in  his  right  hand  a  light 
stick  about  two  feet  six  inches  long,  with 
a  piece  of  tin  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  spoon, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  teaspoon,  fastened 
to  one  end.  Thus  accoutred,  and  with  a 
tin  bottle  full  of  tea  and  a  little  bread  and 
meat  in  a  handkerchief,  slune  to  his  belt, 
for  the  midday  meal,  the  raobiter  would 
"fall  in  "  after  breakfast  every  morning  at 
eight  o'clock  to  begpn  the  day  s  work. 

On  completing  one  paadock,  drays 
would  be  sent  from  the  nome  station  to 
transport  the  whole  of  the  impedimenta  to 
the  camping-place  in  the  next,  and  so  on 
from  time  to  time.  Nothing  but  abso- 
lutely perpendicular  cliffs,  which  were 
sometimes  met  with,  was  allowed  to  divert 
the  line  of  march.  Sometimes  the  men 
would  be  climbing  up  steep  mountain- 
sides, at  others  picking  their  way  gingerly, 
at  no  small  risk  of  breaking  their  limbs, 
along  the  faces  of  steep  sidings  and  cliffs ; 
and  anon  they  would  be  crossing  creeks 
or  threading  their  way  through  clumps  of 
bush  (wood).  At  times,  when  a  piece 
of  country  had  to  be  attacked  where  there 
was  very  heavy  tussock  grass  or  scrub,  a 
day  or  two  would  be  given  to  "burning 
on  "  before  laying  the  poison. 

So  much  for  the  business  of  putting  the 
poison  down  for  the  rabbits.  Now  what 
about  securing  the  skins  ?  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  contract  was  let  to  three  men, 
who,  in  the  guise  of  camp-followers,  as 
they  might  to  termed,  followed  the  rab- 
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biters  from  place  to  place.  These  men 
were  provided  with  tents  and  wires  for 
stretchin);  their  skins,  and  were  paid  by  the 
station-owners  one-and-sixpence  a  dozen 
for  all  skins  brought  in  properly  dried  and 
tied  up  in  dozens.  The  contractors  em- 
ployed two  boys  to  help  them ;  and  all  five 
used  to  spend  the  day  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  nearly  dark  scouring  the 
countrv  over  which  the  poisoners  had 
passed  the  day  before,  and  taking  the 
skins  from  the  carcases.  Then,  upon 
their  return  to  camp,  thev  would  all  have 
to  sit  up  far  into  the  nignt  stretching  and 
cleaning  the  spoils  of  the  day. 

This  gang  had  to  pay  the  station  for  its 
provisions.  The  collections  of  skins  daily 
would  vary  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  up 
to  three  hundred  per  head,  men  and  bloys, 
according  to  the  abundance  of  the  rabbits 
in  different  places*  The  gatherings  would 
rarely  fall  short  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
a  head,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  men  were  earning  handsome  wages. 
The  writer  on  one  occasion  walked  six 
miles,  to  and  from  a  certain  patch  of 
ground  that  had  been  poisoned  a  day  or 
two  before  (three  miles  each  way),  and 
skinned  one  hundred  and  twenty  rabbits 
between  breakfast-time  and  midday.  The 
skins  collected  do  not  represent  all  the 
rabbits  killed.  Many  hunareds  die  under 
ground,  and  numbers  are  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  hawks  and  seagulls,  which  congre^^ate 
in  enormous  numt^rs  from  all  directions 
upon  **  poisoned  country." 

From  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  seen  what 
the  ravages  of  the  rabbit  really  mean, 
though,  unfortunately,  we  have  not  all  the 
figures  at  hand  necessary  for  making  an 
accurate  statement.  But  first  glancing  at 
the  loss  to  the  station  in  wool  through  the 
reduction  of  its  flock  from  eighty  thousand 
to  fortv-five  thousand  sheep,  let  us  review 
roughly  the  weekly  cost  ot  this  rabbit  war 
alone :  Overseer,  being  the  head  shepherd, 
a  "  paid  "  yearly  hand.  Twenty-four  men 
at  twenty-five  shillings  each,  £^0 ;  cook, 
£1  15^.;  man  to  prepare  poison,  £1  los, ; 
four  packmen  at  twenty-five  shillings  each, 
£S ;  rations  for  thirty-one  men  at  seven 
shillings  each,  /lo  17J.;  oats,  say,  a 
bushel  and  a  halfper  man  daily,  equal  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  Dushels  at 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  ji^28  2s.  6d, ; 
phosphorus  (quantity  used  and  price  not 
knownX  say,  £$ ;  bonus  to  men  for  col- 
lecting skins  —  say,  three  men  and  two 


boys  collect  three  hundred  each  daily  — 
for  week,  nine  thousand,  or  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dozen  at  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence, ^56  5J.  Thus,  roughly  speaking, 
this  station  was  expendine;  weekly  £13^ 
or.  6^  in  protecting  itseu  against  loss 
from  the  continual  increase  of  the  rabbits, 
which  threatened  soon  to  take  entire  pos- 
session of  the  whole  country.  From  this 
total  have,  of  course,  to  be  deducted  the 
proceeds  of  the  skins  in  London,  which 
may  be  calculated,  we  think,  after  allow- 
ing for  all  shipping  and  home  charges,  at 
al^ut  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
dozen.  This  would  give  £gs  i5'*  ^^  ^ 
deducted  from  £i3S  os,  6d,;  leaving  a 
weekly  charge  upon  the  station  of  j^44 
141. 6d,  But  this,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  a  very  rough  estimate,  and  is  probably 
a  good  deal  below  the  actual  cost  In 
allowing  a  collection  of  three  hundred 
skins  per  man  and  boy  daily,  we  have 
probably  far  exceeded  the  mark ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  any  material  reduction 
here  would  alter  the  figures  considerably. 
Then,  again,  the  estimate  of  seven  shii- 
lins's  per  head  for  rations  is  probably  an 
under-statement,  as  is  also  the  item  oi  five 
pounds  for  phosphorus.  Moreover,  no 
estimate  has  been  made  for  wear  and  tear 
of  tents,  cooking  utensils,  horse-flesh* 
drays,  and  harness,  etc ;  nor  for  wages  of 
men  packing,  counting,  pressing,  and 
carting  the  skin^,  and  getting  firewood, 
and  so  on. 

But  enough  has  been  written  to  show 
what  a  serious  matter  the  '*  rabbit  pest "  is 
to  the  squatter  and  to  the  country ;  and 
we  trust  this  paper  may  prove  of  some 
interest  to  English  readers.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  in  Australia  the  rabbit- 
skins  are  of  no  value  whatever,  because, 
owing  to  the  wanner  climate,  they  are  not 
so  heavily  furred  as  in  New  Zealand.  The 
ultimate  result  of  the  crusade  we  have 
endeavored  to  describe  was  highly  satis- 
factory, the  run  being  virtually  cleared  of 
rabbits  for  the  time  being.  Nevertheless, 
it  will  be  a  perpetual  charge  upon  the  sta- 
tion to  keep  them  under,  as  a  year  or  two 
of  neglect  would  bring  about  again  the 
same  state  of  things.  And  this  is  true  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  South  Island  of 
New  Zealand  and  many  parts  of  Australia. 
The  rabbits  are  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety  and  annoyance,  and  unflagging 
vigilance  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
check. 
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CARMEN  BELLIOOSUM. 


In  their  ragged  regimentals 
Stood  the  old  Continentals, 

Yielding  not, 
While  the  grenadiers  were  lunging 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 
Cannon  shot : 
When  the  files 
Of  the  isles, 
From  the  smoky  night  encampment,  bore  the 
banner  of  the  rampant 
Unicom ; 
And  grummer,  grummer,  grummer,  rolled  the 
roll  of  the  drummer, 
Through  the  mom  I 

Then  with  eyes  to  the  front,  all. 
And  with  guns  horizontal, 

Stood  our  sires ; 
While  the  balls  whistled  deadly. 
And  in  streams  flashing  redly 

Blazed  the  fires ; 

As  the  roar 

On  the  shore 
Swept  the  strong  battle-breakers   o'er  the 

freen^odded  acres 
the  plain ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder,  cracked  the  black 
gunpowder, 
Cradunt;  amain  I 

Now  like  smiths  at  their  forges 
Worked  the  red  St  George's 

Cannoneers ; 
And  the  villanous  saltpetre 
Rang  a  fierce  discordant  metre 
Round  our  ears ; 
As  the  swift 
Storm-drift, 
With  hot  sweeping  anger,  came  the  horse- 
guards'  clangor 
On  our  flanks. 
Then  higher,  higher,  higher,  burned  the  old- 
fashioned  fire 
Through  the  ranks  1 

Then  the  bare-headed  colonel 
Galloped  through  the  white  infernal 

Powder-cloud ; 
And  his  broadsword  was  swinging, 
And  his  brazen  throat  was  ringing 
Trumpet-loud; 
Then  the  blue 
Bullets  flew. 
And  the  trooper-Jackets  redden  at  the  touch 
of  the  leaden 
Rifle-breath ; 
And  rounder,  rounder,  rounder,  roared  the 
iron  six-pounder, 
Hurling  death  1 

Judge  McMaster. 


A  TRANSLATION. 

ON   AN    ANNIVERSARY   OF    THE    BATTLE   OF 

MENTANA. 

Giostti  Carducci^  ^*Nuove  PoesU^^^  13. 

When  sad  Montana's  hour  comes  round  with 
every  year  returning, 
Amid  the  monumental  slabs  that  keep  its 
memory- green, 
The  ghosts  of   those  who  fell  arise,  their 
hearts  with  anger  burning, 
With  sorrowing  eves  amid  the  tombs  they 
stand  distinctly  seen. 

No  ghastly  skeletons  are  they,  but  proper 
forms  and  stately. 
The  rosy  twilight  undulates  around  them 
like  a  veil ; 
From  their  far  deeps  the  stars  look  down  upon 
the  brave  sedately. 
The  clouds  of  heaven  around  their  heads  in 
wreaths  of  victory  sail. 

"  Now  when  the  mother  mourns  her  sons  on 
*  couch  by  memories  haunted. 
Now  when  the  spouse  weeps  her  lost  love 
thro'  nights  of  sleepless  pain. 
Again  we  seek  the  upper  air  with  breasts  pure 
and  undaunted, 
Once  more  to  greet  thee,  Italy,  to  look  on 
thee  again. 

"  As  in  the  muddy  pathway  before  his  queen 
and  lady, 
His  silken  mantle  fine  the  knight  laid  down 
on  bended  knee. 
Our  lives  we  gave  up  freely,  in  thy  service 
ever  ready. 
And  yet  thou  livest  unmindful  of  the 
who  died  for  thee. 


*'Oii   others,    O   sweet   Italy,    bestow   thy 
smiles,  but  never. 
Oh  never,  may  the  dead  forget  what  they 
on  earth  loved  best  I 
And  Rome  is  ours,  the  champions  of  her  name 
afe  we  forever. 
We  on  her  lofty  Capitol  shall  triumph  ere 
we  rest" 


The  vision  fades,  as  melts  away  a  &int  doud 
in  the  heaven. 
And  as  it  fades  a  groan  escapes  Italian 
bosoms  all ; 
Her  brightness  and  her  harmony  lajs  down 
the  golden  even, 
While  the  sad  sound  rolls  sternly  up  the 
lofty  Quirinal. 

M.  R.  Wbux 


COUNT  BEUST. 


From  TIm  Qutrtarly  RavMm 
COUNT  BEUST.» 

Many  and  various  are  the  distinctions 
of  statesmen.    The  greatest  are  those  to 
whom  genius  and  opportunity  come   in 
equal  and  harmonious  measure.    One  in 
a  short  career  of  thirteen  years  adds  a  new 
nation  to  Europe,  and  dies  in  middle  age. 
Another  is  the  last  combatant  in  a  strug- 
gle of  three  centuries.    Long  after  his 
work  is  completed  he  remains  the  arbiter 
of  Europe.    One,  in  a  time  of  reaction, 
supplies  the  world-wise  caution  and  the 
hand-to-mouth    expedients   for    keeping 
Europe  quiet  and  repressing  agitation. 
He  succeeds  in  staving  o£E  the  coming 
revolution,  but  leaves  a  name  which  is  a 
byword  to  men  of  progress.    Another  is 
the  champion  of  little  causes,  and  fights 
hopelessly  on  the  losing  side.    He  sup- 
ports  particularism   when  the   party  of 
unity  is  certain  to  triumph,  and  defends 
the  weaker  of  two  rivals  against  the  inev* 
i  table  preponderance  of  the  stronger.    He 
may  enjoy  one  moment  of  good  fortune. 
A  political  arrangement  framed  as  a  com- 
promise, but  more  enduring  than  the  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  it  to  birth,  calls 
for  some  one  to  conclude  it.    The  service- 
able hand  is  ready.    Without  embarrass- 
ing traditions,  or  hampering  enmities,  the 
adroit  contriver   brings  just  the  proper 
amount  of  wisdom,  of  pliancy,  and  of  man- 
agement to  his  task.    The  champion*  of 
expiring  forces  finds  himself  evoking  one 
which  by  an  accident  endures.    Beust  was 
not  a  Cavour,  nor  a  Bismarck,  nor  a  Met- 
temicb,  but  he  will  live  as  the  creator  of 
the  Austro- Hungarian  Empire. 

It  must  always  be  a  disputed  question, 
how  far  a  statesman's  mien  and  bearing 
should  correspond  with  his  official  char- 
acter. For  domestic  politicians  this  ques- 
tion is  nowadays  settled  by  the  circum- 
stances of  t hei  r  li  ves.  No  Chatham  of  the 
present  time  secludes  himself  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  a  sick«room,  any  more  than  he 
makes  a  speech  in  velvet  and  ruffles. 
Pitt  would  not  be  now  ashamed  of  letting 
romping  children  black  his  face  in  public, 

•  Mnm^hrt  ff  Fritdrick  Perdinmnd^  Ctumi  wn 
Btmst^  written  by  himself.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Baron  Henry  da  Wonai,  M.P.  Two  Tolumea.  Lon- 
aoOf  1S07* 
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nor  would  reporters  be  excluded  from  a 
dinner  in  which  he  vanquished  all  the  com« 
pany  in  quoting  Shakespeare.  The  inner- 
most details  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  are 
known  to  the  world.  He  cuts  his  trees,  as 
he  reads  the  lessons,  in  public ;  he  is  pho- 
tographed with  his  grandchild  on  his 
knee,  and  his  private  table  has  few  secrets 
for  the  curiosity  of  society.  The  whole 
life  of  the  man  is  seen  in  its  highest  and 
in  its  most  familiar  aspects.  Fierce  in- 
deed is  the  light  which  beats  upon  the 
daily  doings  of  an  English  or  American 
political  leader.  But  it  is  different  with 
a  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  especially 
in  foreign  countries.  The  imagination 
cannot  so  easily  penetrate  into  the  circle 
of  his  daily  difficulties.  He  lives,  or  is 
supposed  to  live,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
treaties,  alliances,  European  concerts,  and 
Asiatic  intrigues.  He  speaks  in  tele- 
phones, writes  in  telegrams  ;  his  nod  is  a 
command,  and  his  commands  are  trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  of  the  earth. 
When  the  Olympian  comes  forth  from  bis 
armory,  how  is  he  to  demean  himself  ?  He 
cannot  make  speeches  without  telling  se- 
crets, and  in  secrecy  lies  his  power.  He 
must  be  guarded  at  once  against  the 
hungry  stock-jobber  and  the  scheming 
dowager.  He  has  only  two  resources  — 
frankness  or  frivolity.  He  may  blurt  out 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  state  over  his 
supper,  dinner,  or  his  pipe  and  porter,  and 
no  one  will  believe  him.  Cavour  is  so  as- 
tute, they  say,  and  Bismarck  is  so  subtle 
that  they  are  actors  even  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves. Or  if  our  chancellor  cannot 
compass  this  grand  style,  the  art  which 
conceals  the  art,  he  may  pose  as  the  spoilt 
darling  of  society.  He  may  fall  back  upon 
his  little  feet,  his  taste  in  cookery,  his 
velleity  for  scandal,  his  capacity  for  small 
talk ;  he  may  be  the  only  man  on  a  sofa 
full  oigrandes  dames  and  not  whisper  a 
secret ;  he  may  write  foolish  epigrams  in 
a  foreign  language  which  make  it  difficult 
to  attach  much  importance  to  his  de- 
spatches. There  remains  a  third  course 
of  taciturnity  and  solemnity  which  is  un- 
worthy of  a.great  artist,  and  is  more  safely 
left  to  under  secretaries  and  char^h  d'af- 
faires. The  worid  admires  the  versatility 
of  the  great  man.    No  ordinary  mind  can 
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change  at  once  from  the  combinations  of 
high  policy  to  the  persiflage  of  a  salon. 
The  brilliancy  which  sparkles  before  our 
eyes  must  illuminate  the  wisdom  of  seri> 
ous  hours.  When  the  memoirs  are  pub- 
lished, the  veil  is  lifted.  The  narrative  of 
public  work  is  hopelessly  dull;  the  wit 
which  coruscated  round  it  is  stale  and  flat. 
The  jaded  reader  feels  that,  after  all,  only 
a  small  modicum  of  wisdom  is  needed  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
taciturn  observer  who  becomes  the  amus- 
ing and  brilliant  writer.  Our  interest  in 
the  chief  actor  is  only  kept  alive  by  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  the  affairs  in  which 
he  was  engaged. 

These  reflections  naturally  occur  to  us 
after  reading  the  memoirs  of  Count  Beust 
and  Count  Vitzthum,  which  appeared  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  cover  much  the 
same  ground.  As  statesmen,  the  two 
men  stand  in  very  different  categories. 
Thousands  know  the*  name  of  one  who 
never  heard  of  the  other.  Yet  while  Vitz- 
thum^s  memoirs,  even  in  an  English  dress, 
sparkle  with  interest,  and  abound  with 
wisdom  and  observation,  those  of  Beust 
are  almost  unreadable  in  our  tongue,  and 
could  not  have  been  lively  in  their  original 
language.  Still,  they  cover,  with  knowl- 
edge and  insight,  an  important  but  very 
obscure  chapter  of  recent  history,  and 
that  history  we  will  endeavor  to  make  in- 
telligible to  our  readers,  even  if  we  fail  to 
make  it  attractive. 

Frederick  Ferdinand,  Baron  Beust,  was 
bom  at  Dresden  on  January  3,  1809.  His 
family  came  from  the  mark  of  Branden- 
burg, where  their  ancestral  seat,  Biiste,  lies 
not  very  far  from  Schtinhausen,  the  an- 
cient home  of  the  Bismarcks.  On  the  day 
of  his  birth,  he  tells  us,  he  was  drunk. 
His  father,  in  delight  at  his  arrival,  sent 
the  nurse  a  dozen  of  hock  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old.  The  nurse,  a  Wend 
who  understood  no  German,  thought  the 
wine  was  for  a  bath,  and  used  it  for  that 
purpose.  The  baby  slept  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  could  eat  no  solid  food  for 
several  vears.  Nevertheless  it  attained, 
after  a  life  of  hard  work,  to  a  good  old 
age,  seventy-seven  years.  His  flrst  years 
were  spent  in  the  decline  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon, and  as  a  child  of  four,  he  may  be 


said  to  have  been  present  at  the  battle  of 
Leipzig.  The  courtyard  of  his  father's 
farm  was  full  of  armed  men,  who  were 
leading  off  the  cows,  and  he  saw  the  Bash- 
kirs of  the  Russian  army  shooting  with 
arrows  at  the  windows.  His  grandmother 
told  him  stories  of  the  roughness  of  Na- 
poleon's manners;  how  when  a  guest  at 
the  palace  of  Dresden,  sitting  next  to  the 
queen,  he  ordered  the  chamberlain  in  the 
middle  of  dinner  to  serve  the  ices.  Beast 
was  at  least  educated  for  a  statesman — a 
training  which  has  become  very  rare  in 
our  day.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  be  went 
to  the  University  of  G6ttingen,  which 
shares  with  Strasburg  the  distinction  of 
having  possessed  at  various  periods  a  real 
school  of  politics.  He  attended  Hugo^s 
lectures  on  Roman  law,  those  of  Eichhorn 
on  German  law,  those  of  Hereen  on  his- 
tory, of  Bouterwek  on  logic,  of  Sartorius 
and  Saalfeld  on  politics,  and  of  Blumen- 
bach  on  natural  history.  He  attended  six 
lectures  a  day  —  three  times  too  much  for 
our  more  languid  English  students — and 
took  copious  notes.  After  a  year,  he  re- 
moved to  Saxony,  where  society  and  beei 
drinking  occupied  more  of  his  attention. 
The  good  seed,  however,  which  had  been 
sown  at  G6ttingen  was  not  wasted.  Saal- 
feld*s  lectures  on  politics  determined  him 
to  the  diplomatic  career. 

Beust  entered  the  Saxon  Foreign  Office 
in  1831,  when  Europe  was  quivering  from 
the  shock  of  the  July  Revolution.  The 
system  of  Metternich  was  rudely  shaken, 
although  it  was  able  to  hold  out  for  seven- 
teen years  longer.  It  is  difficult  to  realixe 
the  terror  with  which  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bourbons  was  received  througboat 
Europe.  Calm-minded  Germans,  like  Nle- 
buhr,  saw  in  it  the  return  of  1789,  and 
prophesied  another  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
another  Napoleon.  During  his  first  ten 
years  of  duty  Beust  served  in  Berlin  and 
Paris ;  the  first,  the  stronghold  of  legiti- 
macy, more  conservative  than  Vienna  it- 
self; the  second,  the  centre  of  fashion 
and  culture,  where  the  salon  had  not  yet 
become  extinct,  and  the  best  female  influ- 
ence reigned  supreme.  He  dined,  before 
his  departure,  with  the  king  at  St  Qood, 
where  ^uis  Philippe  kept  up  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  bourgeois  monarch  by  carving  at 
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his  own  table,  and  carving  badly.  Leav- 
ing Paris  in  1841,  he  went  to  Munich, 
where  he  witnessed  some  of  the  last  years 
of  King  Ludwig,  a  man  of  eccentric  gen- 
ius, more  at  home  in  the  back  kitchen  of 
the  Botticella  in  the  Trastevere  at  Rome, 
than  in  the  council  chamber  of  his  resi- 
denz.  Beust  describes  his  fall  in  1847 
brought  about  by  his  disastrous  liaison 
with  Lola  Montes,  and  immortalized  in 
the  epigram  of  a  provost  of  King's :  — 

Thus  spake  Bavaria's  scholar  king, 

Prepared  to  cut  and  rim, 
"  I've  lost  my  throne,  lost  everything, 

'QXulka^  I'm  undone." 

It  is  more  difficult  to  agree  with  him 
that  Ludwig  would  have  been  elected  Ger- 
man emperor  in  1848.  His  fame  as  a 
dilettante  and  a  Lothario  would  have  ob- 
scured bis  reputation  for  patriotism  and 
wisdom.  At  Munich  Beust  married  a 
Catholic  wife,  and  came  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  to  England  as  resident 
minister.  He  tells  us  that  the  greatest 
part  of  his  diplomatic  career  was  spent  in 
this  country,  and  that  he  looks  upon  it  as 
his  second  home.  His  heart  always  re- 
joiced at  the  sight  of  Dover,  although  he 
was  fully  conscious  of  the  dreary  monot- 
ony of  English  life,  and  the  lack  of  amuse- 
ment. Beust  was  well  known  in  English 
society,  and  these  pages  may  fall  ui^er 
the  eyes  of  many  who  were  personally 
acquainted  with  him.  He  was  present  at 
Sir  Robert's  Peel's  victory  on  the  Repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws,  and  at  his  defeat  on  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill.  He  found  a  strong 
party  opposed  to  those  views  of  the  devel- 
opment of  Germany,  with  which  his  name 
was  to  be  closely  identified.  Prince  Al- 
bert, who  was  then  taking  that  place  in 
the  politics  of  England  and  Europe  which 
was  to  become  more  and  more  predomi- 
nant up  to  the  time  of  his  early  death,  was 
in  favor  of  a  united  Germany  under  the 
supremacy  of  Prussia,  in  which  Austria 
should  play  only  a  secondary  part.  The 
same  views  were  held  by  Bunsen,  the 
Prussian  minister,  and  Prince  Leiningen, 
the  queen's  half-brother.  They  were 
strengthened  in  the  background  by  the 
opinion  of  Baron  Stockmar,  who,  from  an 
obscure  position,  contrived  to  produce  a 
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considerable  effect  in  the  affairs  of  his 
time. 

The  great  revolutionary  storm  of  1848 
called  Beust  from  London  to  Dresden. 
The  war  of  the  Sonderbund  in  Switzer- 
land, in  which  the  four  forest  cantons, 
together  with  Zug,  Freiburg,  and  the 
Valais,  were  ranged  against  the  others, 
and  were  secretly  supported  by  France, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  was  the  first  cause 
of  the  outbreak.  When  General  Dufour 
had  in  less  than  a  month  crushed  the  se- 
ceding provinces,  the  courier  sent  to  them 
by  Guizot  with  advice  and  encouragement 
found  the  revolution  at  an  end,  and  had 
to  recross  the  Alps  with  his  despatches 
unopened,  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe. 
The  disgust  thus  aroused  against  Guizot, 
who,  on  the  occupation  of  Cracow  in  De- 
cember, 1846,  had  declared  the  treaties  of 
Vienna  to  be  at  an  end,  and  who  now  used 
these  same  treaties  as  a  pretext  for  sup- 
porting the  Jesuits,  gave  a  death-blow  to 
the  kingdom  of  July.  Beust  expresses  a 
belief  that,  if  Louis  Philippe  had  shown 
his  former  energy  of  mind,  and  if  the  Due 
d*Aumale  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville  had 
been  in  Paris,  the  revolution  of  February 
might  have  been  averted,  and  Thiers  have 
taken  quietly  the  place  of  Guizot.  It  is 
seldom  that  such  far-reaching  phenomena 
can  be  hindered  or  modified  by  such  slight 
causes.  The  flame  spread  rapidly  over 
Italy,  Germany,  Poland,  and  Ireland.  It 
seemed  at  first  as  if  timely  concessions  in 
Germany  could  avert  further  mischief. 
The  demands  made,  in  ihe  first  instance, 
upon  the  Baden  Estates  for  freedom  of 
the  press,  trial  by  jury,  and  a  national 
army,  were  met  by  Uie  appointment  of  a 
Liberal  minister.  The  example  was  fol- 
lowed in  Wiirtemberg  and  Saxony,  and 
Beust  was  asked  by  the  king  to  lend  the 
weight  of  his  experience  to  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  when  the  other  depart- 
ments of  government  were  swayed  by  men 
who  possessed  more  enthusiasm  than 
knowledge.  This  compromise  did  not 
last  long.  The  battle  of  the  barricades, 
which,  beginning  on  March  i8th,  raged 
for  fourteen  hours  in  the  streets  of  Berlin, 
ended  in  the  entire  defeat  of  King  Fred- 
erick William  IV.  He  was  forced  to 
stand  with  bare  head,  bis  queen  fainting 
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at  his  side,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace, 
while  the  bodies  of  the  insurgents  who 
had  fallen  at  the  barricades  were  carried 
by  in  procession. 

The  victory  of  the  Liberals  demanded 
new  sacrifices,  and  Beust  made  way  for  the 
Radical  Pfordten,  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don, He  expresses  a  belief  with  charac- 
teristic optimism  that,  had  he  continued 
in  office,  he  could  have  averted  the  storm. 
To  the  embassy  at  London  was  soon 
added  that  of  Berlin,  so  that  Beust,  astride 
across  the  North  Sea  and  the  fiats  of  £n- 

fland  and  Germany,  obtained  from  Lord 
almerston  the  nickname  of  "  the  Colos- 
sus of  Rhodes."  As  Beust  passed  through 
Frankfort,  on  his  way  to  Dresden  and 
Berlin,  the  National  Assembly  which  had 
been  elected  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for 
Germany  was  sitting  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul.  He  attended  a  meeting,  at  which 
he  expected  a  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  Germany  of  the  future  should  be  a 
republic  or  a  monarchy.  No  member 
was  allowed  to  speak  more  than  ten  min- 
utes, and  if  Beust  had  not  decorated  his 
hat  with  the  national  cockade  of  black, 
red,  and  gold,  his  diplomatic  character 
would  not  have  saved  him  from  insult.  He 
found  Berlin,  which  even  in  our  own  days 
looks  as  if  the  soldiers  had  just  captured 
it,  in  the  hands  of  the  civic  guard  without 
a  uniform.  Here  he  heard  of  the  victories 
of  Radetsky,  the  Austrian  field-marshal,  at 
Custozza  and  Goito,  and  of  the  occupation 
of  Milan.  On  October  30th,  1848,  Vi- 
enna was  stormed  by  Windischgratz,  and 
a  week  later  Robert  Blum,  the  child  and 
darling  of  the  people,  the  leader  of  the 
Left  in  the  Frankfort  Assembly,  the  im- 
passioned speaker  in  the  Aula  of  Vienna, 
and  the  fearless  combatant  in  the  free 
corps,  was  shot  as  a  rebel.  Beust  hap- 
pened to  be  in  company  with  Bismarck 
for  the  first  time,  when  the  news  of  Blum*s 
execution  arrived.  He  characterized  it 
as  a  blunder,  a  verdict  which  experience 
has  justified;  but  Bismarck  said,  either 
with  passing  cynicism  or  in  sober  earnest : 
"  You  are  quite  wrong ;  if  I  have  an  enemy 
in  my  power,  I  must  destroy  him.^*  Beust 
was  not  likely  to  forget  this  in  after  years. 
A  few  days  later  General  Wrangel  en- 
tered Berlin  without  a  struggle,  the  Par- 
liament was  dissolved,  and  the  old  condi- 
tion of  things  was  re-established.  A 
reaction  followed  throughout  the  German 
States,  and,  carried  back  by  the  wave, 
Beust  was  again  appointed  minister  for 
foreign  affairs. 

From  February,  1849,  to  August  19, 
1866  —  seventeen  years  and  ab^f  —  the 


life  of  Beust  is  inseparable  from  the  his- 
tory of  his  native  country;  for  the  last 
thirteen  of  them  be  swayed  its  destinies 
as  prime  minister.  A  new  outbreak  was 
at  hand.  The  National  Assembly  at 
Frankfort  had  ^eat  difficulty  in  aeter- 
mining  the  crucial  questions  of  the  con- 
stitution, what  should  be  the  limits  of  the 
new  empire,  and  who  should  be  the  head 
of  the  State.  It  was  at  last  settled  that 
there  should  be  an  upper  and  a  lower  house 
elected  by  popular  suif raee,  and  that  the 
head  of  the  State  should  bear  the  title  of 
emperor  of  the  Germans,  which  should  be 
hereditary  in  his  family.  It  was  agreed 
that  this  post  should  be  offered  to  the 
king  of  Prussia.  It  was  obvious  that  this 
step  would  exclude  Austria  from  the  new 
empire.  Indeed,  no  sooner  was  the  de- 
cision of  the  Assembly  announced,  than 
the  Austrian  Diet  which  had  been  sitting 
at  the  archbishop*s  palace  at  Krerosier  in 
Galicia  was  dissolved,  and  a  public  decla- 
ration was  made  that,  in  any  future  ar- 
rangements, the  Austrian  Empire  would 
remain  one  and  indivisible.  The  Frank- 
fort constitution  was  accepted  by  Baden 
and  twenty-seven  other  governments,  bat 
was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  Sax- 
ony, in  company  with  Bavaria,  Hanover, 
and  Wiirtemberg.  These  south-German 
States  were  not  ready  to  acouiesce  in  the 
exclusion  of  Austria,  nor  in  the  supremacy 
of  Prussia.  The  Saxon  Chambers  were 
ready  to  accept  the  constitution ;  but,  by 
Beust^s  advice,  the  king  deferred  his  con- 
sent. The  immediate  result  of  this  was 
the  insurrection  of  May,  1849.  Beust, 
however,  thinks  that  acceptance  of  the 
constitution  would  not  have  prevented  the 
outbreak;  and  he  instances  the  case  of 
Baden,  which  had  to  undergo  for  several 
weeks  what  Dresden  suffered  only  for  six 
davs.  The  Saxon  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved on  April  30.  On  May  3  the  popu- 
lace attacked  the  arsenal,  to  turnish  them- 
selves with  arms,  but  were  driven  back  by 
the  soldiers.  The  citizens  arrived ;  bar- 
ricades were  erected  in  all  the  streets. 
On  May  4  the  king  retired  to  the  fortress 
of  Kdnigstein.  A  provisional  government 
was  formed,  with  a  Liberal,  Tzchimer,  at 
its  head.  The  movement  rapidly  changed 
its  character,  and  the  red  flag  was  sul»ti- 
tuted  for  the  German  tricolor.  Beust 
passes  over  this  episode  lightly,  but  tells 
us  that  he  went  to  Berlin  for  assistance  to 
suppress  the  rising.  The  Prussian  troops 
made  their  appearance  on  May  6,  but  took 
three  days  in  conquering  the  barricades. 
The  olcf  Opera  House,  and  part  of  the 
Zwinger  Palace,  were  burnt  down«    Hxp- 
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pilv,  the  "  San  SIsto  ^  of  Raphael  did  not 
fall  a  victim  to  the  flames.  On  the  even- 
ing of  May  9  the  great  barricade  at  the 
entrance  of  the  old  market  was  carried, 
the  insurrection  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
insurgents  had  to  provide  for  their  per- 
sonal safety.  Among  the  fugitives  was 
Richard  Waener,  who  had  been  conductor 
at  the  Dresden  Opera  House.  He  took 
refuge  in  Switzerland  and  France,  and 
Beust  was  able,  some  years  later,  to  allow 
him  to  return  to  Dresaen. 

Immediately  after  the  insurrection  Beust 
went  to  Berlin,  to  prepare  that  amended 
form  of  the  Frankfort  constitution,  which 
was  known  as  the  League  of  the  Three 
Kings.  It  was  mainly  the  work  of  Gen- 
eral von  Radowitz,  who  represented  Prus- 
sia. The  three  kings  were  the  monarchs 
of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Hanover ;  Austria 
and  Bavaria  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  principal  alterations  were 
that  the  new  federal  State  was  to  be  con- 1 
fined  to  those  countries  which  accepted 
the  constitution,  and  that  the  emperor  of 
the  Germans  was  changed  into  the  presi- 
dent of  a  Board  of  Princes,  each  having  a 
vote.  In  other  respects  the  constitution 
received  a  more  conservative  character 
than  before.  It  was  understood  that  the 
presidency  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Prus- 
sia. The  antagonism  between  the  two 
leading  States  of  Germany  nearly  led  to 
war.  The  conflict,  which  eventually  broke 
out  in  1866,  was  nearly  ripe  for  explosion 
sixteen  years  earlier.  The  Chambers, 
called  into  existence  by  the  League  of  the 
Three  Kings,  met  at  Erfurt  in  March, 
1850.  Austria,  as  an  answer  to  the  chal- 
lenge, summoned  a  plenary  assembly  of 
the  German  Diet  to  meet  at  Frankfort  in 
September.  Thus  two  governing  bodies, 
each  claiming  to  be  supreme  in  Germany, 
were  ranged  in  opposition ;  the  Board  of 
Princes,  under  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Han- 
over, and  the  Diet,  under  Austria,  Bavaria, 
and  Wiirtemberg.  Two  burning  questions 
awaited  the  solution  of  both  assemblies ; 
the  war  between  Denmark  and  the  duch- 
ies in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  the  consti- 
tutional struggles  in  electoral  Hesse. 

Hassenpflug,  the  prime  minister  of  this 
little  province,  was  posing  as  a  Strafford 
in  miniature.  The  Chambers  refused  sup- 
plv  until  the  budeet  was  laid  before  them. 
They  were  dissolved,  and  new  Chambers 
elected,  which  pursued  the  same  course. 
The  collection  of  imposts  was  ordered  by 
edict.  The  officers  of  the  customs  refused 
to  recognize  a  command  which  violated 
the  constitution,  and  the  law  courts  ceased 
to  enforce  the  use  of  stamps.    Hasseo- 
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pflug,  nothing  daunted,  pronounced  Hesse 
to  be  in  a  state  of  siege.  Th6  officials 
and  the  people  maintained  a  passive  re- 
sistance. The  electoral  court  removed 
from  Cassel  to  Wilhelmsbad.  When  a 
military  dictatorship,  established  under 
Generu  von  Haynau,  attempted  severe 
measures,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  officers 
in  the  Hessian  army  resigned  their  com- 
missions* The  three  monarchs  who  met 
at  Bregenz  in  October,  1850,  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  and  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and 
Wiirtemberg,  determined  to  put  down  this 
disturbance.  An  imperial  execution  was 
ordered,  and  an  army  of  Austrians  and 
Bavarians  entered  Hesse,  Prussia,  pro- 
testing against  this  outrage,  occupied 
Cassel,  and  the  armies  df  the  two  ^eat 
German  powers  were  ranged  opposite  to 
each  other  at  Futda.  The  thunder-cloud 
was  dissipated  just  as  it  was  about  to 
burst.  The  Hessian  officials  were  com- 
pelled to  give  in,  by  billeting  soldiers  on 
them.  A  conference  was  held  at  Olmiitz 
in  November,  which  determined  that 
Austria  and  Prussia  should  act  together, 
both  in  Hesse  and  in  Schleswig-Holstein, 
for  the  restoration  of  peace.  Strangely 
enough,  the  compromise  was  regarded  as 
a  humiliation  of  both  parties.  Prussia 
was  forced  to  carry  out  tne  measures  of  a 
government  opposed  to  her  in  principles 
and  politics,  and  Austria  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  dealing  a  fatal  blow  to  Prussia, 
and  placing  herself,  once  for  all,  at  the 
head  of  Germany. 

Beust  received  the  news  with  a  coun- 
tenance which  made  his  doctor  think  that 
he  had  got  the  jaundice.  He  felt  like  a 
man  who  loses  a  game  of  whist  by  his 
partner's  bad  play.  According  to  the  au- 
thority of  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  present 
emperor  of  Germany,  Prussia  was  quite 
unprepared,  and  the  Austrians  might  have 
occupied  Berlin.  In  Beust 's  opinion,  the 
war  of  1850  would  have  been  shovter  than 
that  of  1866,  and  Prussia  would  have  been 
defeated,  and  would  not  have  lost  a  single 
village.  One  of  the  reasons  for  hesitation 
was  undoubtedly  the  youth  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  who  haa  just  come  to  the 
throne  with  a  policy  of  peace  and  progress. 
The  conferences  of  Olmiitz  were  con- 
tinued at  Dresden  by  Schwarzenberg  and 
Manteuffel,  under  the  eye  of'  Beast. 
Their  object  was  to  find  some  means  of 
reconciling  the  views  of  Austria^  and 
Prussia,  as  to  the  organization  of  German 
unity.  They  led  to  no  result.  B6iist 
himself  was  in  favor  of  what  was  called 
the  Cursus,  that  is,  the  alternate  presi- 
dency of  the  two  great  powers^    Count 
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Buol,  described  by  Metternich  as  a  knife 
with  a  sharp  point  without  an  edge,  took 
the  place  of  Schwarzenberg,  and  perhaps 
contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  negotia- 
tions. Shortly  after  this,  Beust  met  Bis- 
marck for  the  second  time.  He  takes 
pains  to  tell  that  he  and  Bismarck  are  not 
to  be  considered  rivals,  but  were  in  reality 
excellent  friends.  He  quotes  Bismarck's 
opinion  of  him  as  **  his  most  unbiased  and 
amiable  opponent,"  but  at  the  same  time 
he  reminds  us  that  Bismarck  once  said  in 
a  circle  of  friends,  that  in  estimating  his 
enemies  he  first  deducted  their  vanity,  but 
that  when  he  did  so  with  Beust,  nothing 
remained. 

It  is  difficult  in  these  memoirs  to  resist 
the  impression  that  Bismarck's  observa- 
tions had  a  basis  of  truth.  In  1852  the 
emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  came  to 
Dresden,  and  Beust  saw  him  for  the  first 
time.  With  his  magnificent  appearance, 
his  engaging  manners,  and  large,  blue, 
clear,  ana  penetrating  eye,  he  impressed 
Beust  powerfully  as  a  commanding  per- 
sonality. Beust  eave  him  advice,  which 
he  beneves  would  have  prevented  the 
Crimean  war,  namely,  to  recognize  the 
French  emperor  not  only  as  Louis  Na- 
poleon, but  as  Napoleon  III.,  and  to  call 
him  mon  bonfrlre.  Unhappily,  Nicholas 
was  deaf  to  his  subtle  arguments.  In 
August,  1854,  Kins  Frederick  Augustus 
was  thrown  out  of  his  carriage  in  the 
Tyrol  and  killed,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  John,  the  learned  "Phila- 
lethes,"  whose  simplicity  of  character  and 
charm  of  conversation  once  induced  his 
fellow-travellers  to  believe  that  he  was 
indeed  **le  premier  dentiste  de  TAlle- 
maene."  His  accession  was  coincident 
with  the  Crimean  war,  a  conflict  in  which 
Saxonv  took  no  part  Beust  is  of  opinion, 
that  if  Count  Buol  had  occupied  Little 
Wallachia  as  soon  as  the  Russians  crossed 
the  Pruth,  the  war  might  have  been 
averted.  Schwarzenberg,  he  says,  would 
have  done  so.  Instead  of  this,  Austria 
made  a  fatal  blunder  by  allowing  Sardinia 
to  take  part  in  the  war,  with  the  object  of 
gaining  a  footing  at  the  Congress  which 
would  conclude  it.  Had  there  been  an 
Austro-Russian  war,  it  is  probable  that 
Bismarck  would  have  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing about  a  Prusso- Russian  alliance.  The 
emperor  of  Austria  was  so  far  personally 
inclined  for  war,  that  had  not  Sebastopol 
faMen  when  it  did,  he  might  have  been 
drawn  into  it.  The  jroung  emperor  of 
Russia  would  not  have  made  peace,  even 
after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  had  not  Beust, 
according  to  his  statement,  sent  a  Saxon 


envoy  to  persuade  him  to  do  so,  at  the 
request  of  Napoleon  III. 

The  Crimean  war  was  followed,  at  no 
very  long  interval,  by  the  war  of  Italy. 
It  was,  m  Beust's  view,  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  left 
Russia  too  powerful,  while  it  excited  the 
hopes  of  It^y  and  the  ambition  of  France. 
Mr.  Gladstone  once  said  to  Beust,  '*  The 
Crimean  war  was  a  great  mistake."   *'  Not 
in  the  least,"  he  replied ;  "  but  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  was  a  great  blunder."    Whilst 
the  storm  was  gathering  between  France 
and  Austria,  Beust  was  visiting  Berlin, 
Paris,  and  London,  and  had  therefore  a 
good  opportunity  of  observing  the  state 
of  public  opinion.    The  Prussian  TOvem- 
ment  was  not  well  disposed  towards  Aus- 
tria, but  they  seemed  inclined  to  assist 
her  if  France  interfered  actively  on  behalf 
of  Italy.    At  Paris,  Beust  did  his  best  to 
assure  the  emperor  that  an  attack  upon 
Austria  would  not  be  refi;arded  with  indif- 
ference by  the  States  ofthe  German  Con- 
federation.   In  London,  Beust  found  Lord 
Derby  and  Lord  Malmesbury  favorably 
disposed  towards  Austria,  and  althougn 
there  was  no  chance  of  shaking  England 
in  her  firm  position  of  neutrality,  yet  he 
obtained  an  assurance  that  the  ministry 
would  not  be  opposed  to  a  demonstration 
of  Prussia  upon  the  Rhine  against  France. 
The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  was  ready  to 
advise   Prussia  to   cross   the    Rhine,  if 
France  attacked  Austria.    Very  different 
were  the  opinions  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  the  Liberal  leaders.    Their  advent  to 
power  in  the  following  month  determined 
unequivocally  the  attitude  of   England, 
whilst  Beust  was  abashed  by  the  out- 
spoken judgments  of  the  prince  consort, 
which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  have  been 
fully  justified  by  events.    The  prince  dis- 
played a  deeply  rooted  hatred  of  Austria, 
ana  said  that  it  would  be  a  blessing  to 
Germany  if  Austria  was  so  far  weakened 
that  she  should  be  no  longer  a  rallying- 
point  for  the  smaller  German  States,  and 
if  she  could  be  driven  altogether  from  the 
Confederation.    The  Federal  constitntioa 
he  considered  full  of  faults.    Germany  had 
no  sovereign  to  represent  her  abroad,  or 
to  command  her  armies ;  the  onlv  possible 
solution  was  that  the   kitig  of   Prussia 
should  become  German  emperor.    These 
opinions  are  the  more  remarkable,  because 
the  prince  consort  did  what  he  could  to 
avert  the  Italian  war,  and  because  he  had 
a  deep-rooted  distrust  of  Napoleon  III. 
Austna  lost  whatever  good  opinion  she 
might  have  commanded  in  Europe  by  re- 
fusing to  enter  a  congress,  by  calling  on 
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Sardinia  to  disann,  and  by  invading  Sar- 
dinian territory.  Beust  thinks  that,  in 
spite  of  this,  it  Austria  had  applied  to  the 
Federation,  the  smaller  States  would  have 
been  willing  to  assist  her. 

After  the  war  was  over.  Beast  made 
another  attempt  to  include  Austria  in  the 
Federation,  by  proposing  that  the,  Federal 
Diet  should  meet  twice  a  year —  in  the 
spring  at  Regensbur^,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Austria,  and  in  the  autumn  at 
Hamburg,  under  the  presidency  of  Prus- 
sia.   There  was  also  to  be  a  representati  ve 
assembly  of  German  Parliaments.    The 
plan  met  with  no  success.    Austria  was 
decidedly  hostile,  and    Berlin,  although 
very  polite,  was  sarcastically  cold.    The 
settlement  of  the  rivalry  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  was  to  pass  into  stronger 
hands.      In  September,  1862,  Bismarck 
beoime  prime  minister  of  Prussia^  and 
rapidly  put  into  action  the  schemes  which 
he  had  long  been  maturing  for  placing 
Prussia  at  the  head  of  Germany.    One  of 
Bismarck^s  first  steps  was  to  join  with 
Russia  in  an  agreement  to  put  down  the 
Polish  insurrection  of  1863.    The  Prus- 
sian intervention  did  not  take  place,  be- 
cause there  was  a  fear  lest  France  might 
seize  the  opportunity  to  stir  up  a  Euro- 
pean war.    Austria  naturally  threw  herself 
on  the  other  side,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
France  and  England,  sent  a  note  to  St. 
Petersburg,  urging  that  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  freedom  should  be  given  to  the 
Poles.    Saxony  was  invited  with  other 
States  to  join  in  this  intervention,  but 
declined  to  do  so.    A  similar  reply  was 
sent  to  the  proposal  of  Napoleon  III.  for 
a  European  Coneress  —  a  proposal  which 
was  wrecked  on  the  reluctance  of  Eneland 
to  throw  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  the 
Treaties  of  181 5   into   the    melting-pot. 
Beust  is  of  opinion  that  Austria  again  lost 
an  opportunity.    She  ought  to  have  antici- 
pated Prussia  in  assisting  Russia  in  put- 
ting down  the  rebellion,  and  so  earned  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  would  have  been 
useful  to  her  in  times  of  trouble.    If  this 
course  was  impossible,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  joined  England  and  France, 
without  reserve,  in  helping  to  establish  an 
independent   Poland.     The   true   policy 
was  either  to  befriend  Russia  or  to  weaken 
her,  so  that  she  could  be  no  longer  for- 
midable.   As  it  was,  Prussia  treated  the 
Polish  refugees  with  severity,  while  Aus- 
tria treated  them  with  kindness,  thus  los- 
ing the  confidence  of  Russia  which  Prussia 
acquired. 

The  emperor  of  Austria,  having  given  a 
constitution  to  bis  own  dominions,  sum- 
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moned  the  German  princes  to  meet  him 
at  Frankfort,  in  order  to  discuss  the  re- 
form of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
invitation  was  warmlv  responded  to,  and 
might  have  confirmed  the  friends  of  Aus- 
tria in  the  belief  that  she  could  yet  be, 
as  of  old,  the  leader  of  Germany.  The 
sumptuous  processions,  the  banquet  in  the 
Rdmer,  the  splendid  fireworks,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  Beust*s  mind,  and 
convinced  him  how  important  was  the 
position  of  Austria.  But,  in  fact,  the 
meeting  was  two  years  too  late.  Prussia 
refused  to  attend  —  it  is  said  after  the  king 
of  Prussia  had  given  his  word  to  the  em- 
peror at  Gastein  that  he  would  be  there  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Baden,  a  firm  supporter 
of  Prussian  interests,  refused  his  consent 
to  the  decision  of  the  Congress.  Nothing 
was  effected,  excepting  a  few  reforms  in 
posts,  currency,  and  customs.  Beust  has 
something  to' tell  us  about  the  king  of 
Prussians  refusal.  King  John  of  Saxony 
went  to  Baden,  to  request  the  king  to 
come  to  Frankfort.  Beust  went  with  him, 
and  dined  with  Bismarck.  Bismarck  said, 
*'  You  come  to  drag  us  down  to  perdition ; 
you  will  not  succeed."  The  King  was 
much  put  out  at  having  so  respectable  a 
person  as  the  scholar  monarch  sent  to 
fetch  him.  "  If  they  had  sent  my  son-in- 
law,**  he  said,  "  I  could  have  scolded  him ; 
but  they  actuallv  send  me  the  venerable 
king  of^Saxony." 

A  far  more  important  matter  was  to 
bring  the  ^reat  dispute  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  to  a  conclusion.  Frederick 
VII.,  king  of  Denmark,  the  last  in  male 
descent  of  the  house  of  Holstein,  died 
on  November  14,  1863.  His  uncle,  the 
crown-prince  Ferdinand,  had  died  in  the 
previous  June,  and  the  family  was  now 
represented  by  Louisa,  Princess  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  who  nad  married  in  May,  1842, 
Christian,  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Gliicksburg.  This  Prince 
Christian  bad  been  by  the  protocol  of 
Warsaw,  June  5,  1851,  and  the  Treaty  of 
London  of  May  8,  1852,  recognizee!  as 
king  of  Denmark,  including  the  duchies 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  on  the  failure  of 
the  Holstein  line,  whereas,  according  to 
the  strict  laivs  of  inheritance,  the  crown 
should  have  passed  to  Frederick  Christian 
Augustus,  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
who  represented  the  distantly  related  but 
elder  line  of  Schleswje-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Augustenbure.  The  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  London  were  accepted  by  the 
great  powers,  and  by  Sweden,  and  also  bv 
several  of  the  smaller  German  States,  such 
as  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Wiirtemberg ; 
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but  not  by  the  German  Diet  After  the 
death  of  the  hereditary  prince,  the  title  of 
Prince  Christian  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Danish  Parliament,  which  did  not, 
however,  bind  the  duchies,  whereas  it 
was  contested  by  the  house  of  Augusten- 
bure.  Was  then  the  new  king  oi  Den- 
mark to  succeed  to  the  duchies  as  well 
as  to  the  crown,  and  were  these  to  be  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  Danish  kingdom,  as  the 
Treaty  of  London  had  without  doubt  in- 
tended ?  It  would  exceed  our  limits  to 
explain,  even  shortly,  the  complicated 
history  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  ques- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Schleswig  was 
mainly  Danish,  Holstein  entirely  German. 
Indeed,  the  latter  duchy  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  German  Empire,  and  had  a 
representative  at  the  Diet  At  the  same 
time  the  two  duchies  had,  by  a  long  pre- 
scription, been  inseparably  joined  to- 
gether, and  attached  great  importance  to 
that  union.  Attempts  had  been  made  by 
the  late  king  of  Denmark  to  extirpate  the 
German  element  in  Schleswig  in  a  man- 
ner which  appeared  to  violate  the  consti- 
tution, and  this  action  had  been  resented 
by  the  Diet.  The  Prince  of  Gliicksburg 
ascended  the  Danish  throne  as  Christian 
IX.,  and  under  the  pressure  of  Copenha- 
gen confirmed  the  obnoxious  constitution 
of  his  predecessors.  The  prince  of  Au- 
gustenburg  proclaimed  himself  Duke 
Frederick  VIII.  of  the  united  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and  drew  to  him- 
self the  sympathies  of  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many. The  popular  song,  **  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  sea-surrounded,"  attained  the 
position  of  a  national  hymn.  The  Diet 
took  the  side  of  the  duke.  Federal  troops 
crossed  the  Elbe,  and  occupied  the  duch- 
ies of  Holstein  and  Lauenbur^,  the  Danes 
retiring  before  them  and  avoiding  a  con- 
flict. 

Prussia  and  Austria  then  proceeded  to 
stronger  measures.  They  aemanded  the 
abrogation  of  the  Constitution  of  Novem- 
ber, which  put  an  end  to  that  union  be- 
tween Schleswig  and  Holstein  which  was 
regarded  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  the 
Treaty  of  London.  On  the  refusal  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  the  duchy  of  Holstein 
was  occupied  by  the  allied  armies  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1864.  They  crossed  the  Schlei,  and 
approached  the  Dannewerk,  the  great 
earthwork  which  runs  from  east  to  west 
along  the  south  of  Schleswig,  which  was 
evacuated  by  the  Danes,  who  retreated  to 
the  lines  of  Diippel,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  completing  this  movement  without  an 
engagement. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  occupation  of 
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Schleswig-Holstein  nearly  brought  about 
a  war  between  England  and  Germany. 
According  to  Count  Vitzthum,  it  was  pre- 
vented by  the  firmness  of  the  queen  and 
the  Conservative  leaders.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  he  says,  was  ready  to  ^o  to  any 
length  to  defend  a  treaty  of  which  he  had 
been  the  author.  His  plan  was  to  attack 
the  North  Sea  and  B^tic  provinces  of 
Germany  with  half  the  English  fleet,  and 
Trieste  and  Venice  with  the  other  half,  to 
subsidize  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  against 
Austria  in  Italy,  and  Kossuth  in  Hungary. 
The  queen  is  said  twice  to  have  refused 
the  draft  of  a  threatening  speech  from 
the  throne,  and  only  to  nave  approved 
the  colorless  words  which  were  actually 
spoken  the  day  before  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament The  war  in  Denmark  continued 
beyond  the  limits  which  were  at  first  ex- 
pected. The  lines  of  Diippel,  '^  a  second 
Sebastopol,"  were  attacked  and  stormed 
on  April  1 8th,  the  Prussians  losing  twelve 
hundred  men,  and  the  fate  of  the  war  was 
virtually  decided.  Beust  does  not  defend 
the  action  of  the  two  German  powers. 
In  his  opinion  thev  were  inconsistent  in 
attacking  a  monarch  of  their  own  creatioa, 
and  cowardly  in  assaulting  a  weaker  State. 
Denmark  also  was  wrong  in  fighting,  bat 
that,  he  says,  was  owing  to  Bismardcs  on- 
scrupulousness,  who  told  him  at  Gasteia 
that  iu  order  to  force  the  Danes  into  resist- 
ance, he  had  made  them  believe  that 
England  had  promised  her  intervention  in 
the  event  of  open  hostilities,  whereas  she 
had  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is 
little  doubt,  from  subsequent  events,  that 
Austria  was  duped  in  a  similar  manner. 

When  an  armed  intervention  was  found 
impossible  a  conference  was  held  in  Loo- 
don,  at  which  Austria  and  Russia  con- 
sented to  be  present.  Beast  attended  as 
the  representative  of  the  German  Feder- 
ation, out  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  first 
sitting.  He  was  not  well  received  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  who,  on  being  intro- 
duced to  him  by  Mr.  Murray,  our  minister 
at  Dresden,  took  no  notice  of  him,  bat 
went  on  with  his  conversation.  Beust 
never  entered  Cambridge  House  again. 
He  attributes  some  of  the  English  feeUn^ 
in  favor  of  Denmark  to  the  popularitr  <3 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  says  that  tnoa- 
sands  of  people  used  to  assemble  every 
day  opposite  Marlborough  House  to  see 
her  take  her  morning  dnve.  The  queen, 
however,  came  to  the  rescue.  Althoaefa 
her  Majesty  was  at  that  time  living  in  tne 
strictest  retirement,  Beust  was  invited  to 
spend  two  days  at  Osborne.  From  that 
moment  society  was  open  to  htm.    Beost 
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found  the  queen  thoroughly  versed  in  all 
the  intricacies  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question,  and  determined  to  prevent  any 
hostile  action  on  the  part  of  England.    At 
the  conference  itself  Lord  Russell  was  so 
ignorant  of  French  that  Lord  Clarendon 
was  obliged  to  be  the  real  president    The 
general  opinion  is  that  the  conference  had 
no  result  Beust,  however,  protests  a^inst 
that  view.    Austria  wished  to  maintain 
the  arrangement  of  1852,  by  which  the 
duchies   were    placed    under    Denmark. 
Beust  insisted  upon  their  being  secured 
to  Duke  Frederick.    He  believes  that,  if 
that  arrangement  had  been  carried  out, 
the  war  of  1866  would  have  been  avoided. 
He  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  that  he 
was  unconsciously  playing  into  the  hands 
of  Bismarck,  who  had  determined,  long 
before,  the  course  which  events  should 
take.    The  second  duty  of  the  conference 
was  to  determine  where  the  frontier  line 
between  Denmark  and  the  duchies  should 
be  drawn.    France  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  settling  this   by  a  plibiscite^  a  view 
which  was  supported  both  by  Beust  and 
BernstorfiE.    It  was  resolutely  opposed  by 
Austria,  who  was  afraid  lest  the  principle 
of  a  popular  vote  mieht  some  day  be  ap- 
plied to  Italy.    War  Droke  out  again,  and 
the  conference  came  to  an  end. 

The  submission  of  Denmark  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  which 
the  Confederation  was  not  represented* 
Saxony  and  Hanover  were  jostled  out  of 
the  way,  Rendsburg,  then  garrisoned  by 
them,  Deing  occupied  by  six  thousand 
Prussian  troops  under  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  when,  by  the  intrigues  of  Bis- 
marck and  the  intervention  of  Austria,  the 
Federal  execution  was  determined  to  be  at 
an  end.  Beust,  either  from  temper  or 
prudence,  withdrew  his  troops  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  through  Hanover,  Hesse, 
and  Bavaria.  The  king  of  Denmark  sur- 
rendered the  duchies  to  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia and  the  emperor  of  Austria,  while  the 
Duke  of  Augustenburg  and  the  German 
Federation  were  left  equally  out  in  the 
cold.     Bv  the  convention  signed  on  Au- 

fust  I4tn,  1864,  Lauenburg  was  sold  to 
russia  by  Austria  for  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  Danish  thalers,  Austria  was  to 
occupy  Holstein,  and  Prussia  Schleswig ; 
while  Prussia  was  to  have  possession  of 
the  harbor  of  Kiel,  with  the  right  of  forti- 
fying it,  and  other  privileges.  When 
Beust  visited  Gastein,  just  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  convention,  Bismarck  said 
to  him.  **  We  have  made  a  less  combusti- 
ble arrangement  with  Austria."  To  any 
observant  eye  the  arrangement  was  en- 


tirely  unworkable.  Austria  placed  be- 
tween two  districts  in  the  occupation  of 
her  rival  was  sure  to  be  crushed  out  and 
any  disputes  which  arose  in  the  double 
administration  of  the  duchies  would  be 
interpreted  to  her  discredit.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  Austria  had  listened 
to  Beust's  advice,  and  refused  to  share  in 
the  occupation  without  having  received 
the  mandate  of  the  German  Confederation. 

The  Federation  itself  was  on  its  last 
legs.  Austria  who,  beeuiled  by  the  ignis 
fatuus  of  her  great  ally,  had  assisted  in 
discrediting  the  Bund  and  covering  it  with 
ridicule,  returned  to  it  in  her  extremity. 
Pressed  hard  by  the  interference  of  Prus- 
sia in  Holstein,  she  proposed  the  mobili- 
zation of  the  Federal  forces.  The  central 
States  supported  the  motion,  but  Prussia 
declared  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral constitution.  Before  this,  Prussia 
had  violated  the  constitution  still  more 
glaringly,  by  makine  an  alliance  with  Italy 
on  the  conaition  of  tier  attacking  Austria. 
War  was  inevitable,  and  Saxony  in  com- 
mon with  her  neighbors  began  to  arm.  It 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss,  with 
Beust,  how  far  the  disappearance  of  the 
Federation  was  a  loss  to  Germany.  The 
substitution  of  a  great  State  for  a  number 
of  smaller  States  belongs  probably  to  that 
class  of  events  which,  except  in  point  of 
time,  are  independent  of  individual  efforts. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Germany  at 
the  present  day  holds  the  rank  in  science, 
literature,  and  art,  which  she  held  twenty 
years  ago.  The  smaller  courts  were  cen- 
tres of  culture,  and  the  absorption  of  the 
intellect  of  the  nation  in  politics  and  com- 
merce has  impoverished  other  channels 
of  activity.  The  earliest  German  railways, 
Beust  tells  us,  were  the  creation  of  Bava- 
ria and  Saxony.  By  the  predominance  of 
a  single  power  the  spirit  of  useful  emula- 
tion amonfi^st  independent  sovereigns  has 
been  checked,  and  war  with  Austria  had 
in  all  probability  been  a  part  of  Bismarck*s 
programme  from  the  beginning.  The 
kinfi^,  on  the  other  hand,  only  assented  to 
it  after  severe  struggles  and  with  a  heavy 
heart.  An  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
the  alliance  of  Saxony  for  Prussia,  and 
she  was  asked  to  march  her  army  into 
Bohemia.  Kine  John  and  Beust  refused, 
and  stood  firm  oy  the  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria. Napoleon  intervened  with  his  usual 
project  of  a  congress,  which  Austria  de- 
clined from  fear  of  losing  Venetia.  The 
suggestion,  however,  gave  time  for  the 
belligerents  to  prepare  themselves. 

The  signal  was  given  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  Bund  at  Frankfort  on  June  14,  i866> 
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The  next  day  the  Saxon  army,  consisting 
of  thirty  thousand  men  and  seventy-five 
guns,  was  ready  for  action.  The  costly 
treasures  which  attract  so  many  sightseers 
to  Dresden  were  packed  up  and  stored  in 
fireproof  vaults  at  Munich.  The  Saxon 
army  joined  the  Austrian  in  Bohemia,  not 
in  consequence  of  any  special  treaty,  but 
as  an  act  of  'federal  duty.  Saxony  was 
ordered  by  Prussia  to  place  her  army  upon 
a  peace  footing,  and  to  assent  to  the  call- 
ing of  a  German  parliament  by  Prussia. 
If  she  submitted,  her  sovereign  rights  and 
the  territory  would  be  guaranteed ;  if  not, 
she  would  be  treated  as  an  enemy.  The 
offer  was  finally  declined,  and  the  news 
reached  Frankfort  on  the  day  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Bund.  The  king  and  the 
royal  princes  joined  the  army,  the  oueen 
and  the  princesses  went  up  the  Elbe  to 
Aussig.  The  queen  dowager  remained 
behind,  and  used  her  efforts  to  preserve 
the  beautiful  gardens  and  parks  for  which 
Dresden  js  so  renowned.  Beust's  private 
villa  at  Laubej^st,  on  the  road  between 
Dresden  and  PiUnitz,  was  broken  into  by 
the  Prussian  soldiers.  All  the  wine  was 
drunk,  the  furniture  destroyed,  and  the 
servants,  men  and  women,  ill-treated.  His 
name  was  familiar  to  the  army  as  the 
sturdiest  opponent  of  the  Prussian  alli- 
ance. The  attitude  of  Bavaria  was  less 
decided  than  that  of  Saxony.  Beust  did 
his  best  to  persuade  Prince  Charles  of 
Bavaria  to  march  into  Bohemia.  If  he 
had  done  so,  the  left  flank  of  the  Austrians 
would  have  been  covered  and  the  battle 
of  Kdniggr^tz  would  not  have  been  lost 
The  Saxon  court  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Vienna ;  the  Austrian  capital  was  reached 
at  two  in  the  morning  of  July  4.  The 
railway  station  was  brilliantly  lighted  and 
decorated  with  flowers.  The  emperor 
met  his  guests  with  a  face  as  white  as  his 
uniform.  He  told  them  of  the  terrible 
disaster  of  Sadowa  on  the  day  before. 

The  defeat  of  Austria  brought  about 
the  close  of  Beust*s  Saxon  career.  He 
was  nominated  to  represent  his  country  in 
the  negotiations  for  peace  which  followed 
the  Treaty  of  Prague  between  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Bismarck  refused  to  receive  him 
at  Berlin,  and  he  therefore  tendered  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted.  The 
king  took  leave  of  him  w*ith  every  mark  of 
personal  affection.  Before  he  finally  left 
the  Saxon  service,  Beust  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  of  Austria  on  a  secret  mission  to 
Napoleon  III.,  to  induce  him  to  intervene 
in  favor  of  the  conquered  country.  Un- 
fortunately Bismarck  had  been  beforehand 
with  him,  and  Prince  Reuss,  the  Prussian 
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envoy,  left  Paris  just  before  Beust  arrived. 
Napoleon  was  in  a  condition  of  bodily  and 
mental  prostration.  He  could  only  mut- 
ter, **  I  am  not  ready  for  war,"  and  it  was 
in  vain  that  Beust  ur?ed  upon  him  that  a 
demonstration  was  all  that  was  required. 

Beust*s  retirement  from  the  Saxon  min- 
istry might  have  seemed  the  inglorious 
end  of  an  unsuccessful  career.  For  sev- 
enteen years  he  had  been  the  most  promi- 
nent champion  of  a  policy  whicn  was 
thoroughly  worsted.  He  had  supported 
the  cause,  first  of  the  smaller  German 
States,  and  then  of  Austria.  He  had  seen 
Austria  driven  from  the  headship  of  Ger- 
many, and  preparing  to  retire  from  Vienna 
to  Pesth,  while  Prussia  was  triumphant 
with  the  German  States  at  her  feet  To 
his  great  surprise,  he  found  himself  ^most 
immediately  in  a  more  prominent  position 
than  before,  foreign  minister  of  the  second 
State  in  Germany,  with  the  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  a  policy  which  would  immor- 
talize his  name.  He  had  been  regarded 
by  the  Austrians  as  the  author  of  their 
misfortunes,  and  wrote  from  their  capital 
to  a  friend  in  Saxony : "  To-morrow  I  leave 
Vienna.  I  will  shake  the  dust  off  my 
feet  I  will  not  return  there  in  a  hurrv.^ 
A  week  later,  he  received  at  Gastein  tlie 
offer  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs. 
By  Beusfs  wish,  the  appointment  was 
kept  secret  until  the  peace  between  Sax- 
ony and  Prussia  was  finally  concluded. 
He  was  sworn  into  ofiice  bv  Count  Bel- 
credi,  who  received  him  witn  scant  conk- 
fort,  telling  him  that  his  appointment 
would  be  unpopular  because  he  was  a 
foreigner,  a  German,  and  a  Protestant  and 
that  he  hoped  Beust  would  not  drag  Aus- 
tria into  another  war.  A  diplomat  at  Paris 
said  of  him,  *'  II  a  enterrd  la  Saxe,  il  a 
enterrd  la  conf^^ration,  il  va  enterrer 
PAutriche."  In  the  five  years  during 
which  he  held  ofiice  he  was  able  to  disap- 
point these  expectations. 

The  questions  which  first  demanded 
Beust^s  attention  in  his  new  office  were 
those  of  the  East  and  of  Hungary.  His 
views  on  the  relations  between  Austria 
and  Turkey  were  expressed  in  an  impor- 
tant despatch,  written  to  Prince  Metter- 
nich  at  Paris  on  January  i,  1867.  ^^ 
marked  a  new  era  in  the  treatment  of 
Eastern  affairs.  Its  object  was  to  claim 
for  the  great  powers  generally,  and  espe- 
cially for  Austria,  an  interest  in  the  Chris- 
tian populations  which  would  ensure  their 
protection,  and  would  take  away  from 
Russia  the  monopoly  of  their  defence,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  gratify  Russia  by 
abrogating  the  most  humiliating  conditioo 
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of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  exclusion  of 
Russian  men-of-war  from  the  waters  of 
the  Black  Sea.  This  last  suggestion  was 
not  adopted  by  the  powers,  and  it  was  left 
for  Russia  to  violate  this  part  of  her  obli- 
gations during  the  war  of  1870.  As  a 
small  step  towards  the  first  object,  the 
Turkish  garrison  was  withdrawn  from 
Belgrade.  Far  more  important  was  the 
compromise  with  Hungary,  which  forms 
to  this  day  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
dual  empire.  Austria,  by  tradition  the 
most  feudal  State  in  Europe,  has  been 
forced  into  the  lines  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment by  her  reverses.  Something  was 
effected  by  the  revolution  in  1848,  more 
b^r  the  loss  of  Lombardy  in  1859,  tnore 
still  by  the  loss  of  Venetia  and  the  defeat 
of  Sadowa  in  1866.  The  policy  of  Bel- 
credi,  the  head  of  the  "ministry  of 
counts"  which  preceded  that  of  Beust, 
was  to  organize  the  empire  into  five  sub- 
ordinate kingdoms  under  an  absolute  head. 
This  system  had  no  life  in  it,  and  could 
not  resist  the  shock  of  i86iS.  It  was 
necessary  to  reconstruct  the  empire  in 
harmony  with  modern  ideas,  if  it  was  to 
exist  at  all.  This  could  only  be  done  by 
gratifying  the  wishes  of  Hungary  for  con- 
stitutional i^overnment.  Beust  tound  the 
empire  vacillating  between  advance  and 
retreat,  he  determined  its  continuance  in 
the  line  of  progress. 

The  strugde  for  constitutional  rights  in 
Hungary  had  been  going  on  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  Their  most  prominent 
advocate  was  Francis  Dedk,  a  statesman 
whose  wisdom,  temper,  and  practical  aims, 
contrasted  favorably  with  the  wild  enthu- 
siasm of  other  leaders.  On  November  19, 
1866,  the  emperor  asked  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  to  consider  proposals  for  the 
reform  of  the  entire  monarchy.  It  was 
indicated  that  a  large  autonomy  would  be 
granted  to  Hungary,  with  a  responsible 
Hungarian  ministry,  and  that  imperial 
unity  would  be  connned  to  the  army  and 
foreign  affairs,  the  management  of  customs 
and  finance.  Dedk  appeared  willing  to 
accept  the  offer,  but  the  Left,  under  Tisza, 
still  held  back.  In  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, Beust  paid  a  visit  to  Pesth.  He  was 
careful  to  lay  aside  his  tall  silk  hat  and  to 
wear  a  fur  cap,  which  would  not  offend 
national  susceptibilities.  Six  years  be- 
fore, strangers  who  did  not  adopt  the 
round  Hungarian  cap  were  hooted  in  the 
streets ;  and  Lord  Bloomfield,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  who  was  dressed 
in  the  European  style,  was  grossly  in- 
sulted. The  result  of  the  visit  was  that 
Andrassy  and  £dtv5s,  who  had  been  desig- 


nated  as  members  of  the  national  Hunga- 
rian ministry,  were  summoned  to  Vienna 
for  consultation,  and  the  principles  of  the 
compromise  were  discussed.  Beust  acted 
as  a  mediator.  The  decision  led  to  the 
retirement  of  Belcredi  on  February  7,  and 
Beust  was  made  prime  minister  in  his 
place.  He  placed  Count  Taaffe,  then  a 
young  man,  and  now  prime  minister  of 
Austria,  at  the  Home  Office,  the  portfolio 
of  police  he  kept  for  himself. 

The  compromise  with  Hungarv  was  by 
this  time  completed.  Deik  bad  come  to 
Vienna,  to  hold  a  personal  conference  with 
the  emperor.  Hungary  surrendered  the 
idea  of  a  merely  personal  union,  although 
it  was  strongly  supported,  and  allowed 
common  action  in  diplomatic  and  military 
affairs.  The  finances  of  Hungary  and 
Austria,  the  trans-Lei  than  and  cis-Leithan 
parts  of  the  empire,  were  kept  distinct 
Each  half  was  represented  by  a  delegation 
which,  as  a  rule,  would  correspond  in 
writing  on  common  affairs.  If  once  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  arose,  which  could  not 
be  arranged  in  this  way,  the  two  delega- 
tions met  and  voted  without  discussion, 
the  emperor  having  a  casting  vote  in  the 
event  of  an  equal  division.  This  new 
constitution  was  announced  to  Hungary 
on  February  1 7,  ten  days  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Beust  to  the  premiership.  It  was 
much  more  difficult  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  German  and  Slavonic  populations 
to  this  arrangement  The  Germans  were 
in  favor  of  unity,  the  Slavs,  especially  the 
Bohemian  Czechs,  demanded  the  same 
autonomy  for  themselves  as  was  conceded 
to  Hungary.  The  policy  of  the  compro- 
mise had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  provin- 
cial Diets  and  of  the  Reichsrath.  With 
some  difficulty  the  majority  of  the  Diets 
\Kre  induced  to  consent,  but  those  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  threw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  Russia,  sent  a  deputation 
to  St  Petersburg,  and  declaimed  at  public 
banouets  against  the  overbearing  tyranny 
of  the  Austrian  government.  The  em- 
peror of  Russia  was  sufficiently  ill-advised 
to  receive  the  deputation  in  a  private 
audience,  and  the  irritation  thus  aroused 
has  not  been  forgotten  to  the  present  day. 
The  Reichsrath  met  on  May  22;  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  entirelv  the  com- 
position of  Beust,  announced  the  comple- 
tion of  the  compromise  and  asked  for  its 
approval.  The  address  was  voted  unani- 
mously. The  arrangement  thus  concluded 
has  proved  to  be  a  secure  basis  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  It 
will  however  be  seen  that  it  arose  so  en- 
tirely out  of  the  special  circumstances  of 
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the  time,  and  was  so  carefuUv  adapted  to 
a  very  exceptional  state  of  things,  that  it 
woula  be  dangerous  to  deduce  from  it  any 

general  maxims  as  to  the  advantages  or 
isadvantages  of  home  rule. 
The  fate  of  Austria  having  been  de* 
cided  at  Sadowa,  Bismarck  now  began  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  inevitable  strug- 

fle  against  France.  The  treaties  which 
russia  concluded  with  the  south-German 
States  naturally  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Austria.  0£Eensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ances had  been  formed  between  Prussia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Bavaria,  Hesse, 
Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden  on  the  other,  so 
earlv  as  August,  1866,  but  they  were  not 
made  public  until  the  spring  of  1867. 
Beust  signalizes  them  as  masterpieces  of 
treacherv.  They  certainly  produced  this 
effect,  that  when  shortly  afterwards  the 
Bavarian  Count  TaufiEkirchen  came  to  ask 
Austria  in  Bismarck*s  name  to  join  an 
alliance  with  the  rest  of  Germany,  and 
with  Russia,  at  the  price  of  guaranteeing 
the  German  provinces  of  Austria,  he  was 
treated  with  contempt.  This  same  year 
was  signalized  by  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
Paris,  which  was  the  culminating  point  of 
the  second  empire.  In  the  midst  of  the 
festivities,  the  execution  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  in  Mexico  fell  like  the  crack 
of  doom.  As  the  catastrophe  approached, 
Napoleon  be^n  to  look  about  more  ear- 
nesdy  for  allies,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  meeting;  of  the  two  em- 
perors at  Salzburg.  Other  reasons  were 
the  desire  of  Napoleon  to  atone  in  some 
degree  for  the  catastrophe  of  Querataro, 
and  the  advice  of  Beust  that  Francis  Jo- 
seph should  not  ^  to  Paris  except  to 
return  a  visit  previously  paid.  The  day 
was  bright  and  lovely,  the  empress  Eu- 
genie was  charming  even  beyond  her 
wont,  and  strove  by  the  simplicity  of  her 
attire  to  yield  the  palm  of  beauty  to  her 
cousin  of  Austria.  Beust  tells  us  for  the 
first  time  what  business  was  actually  trans- 
acted at  the  meeting.  Both  sides  were  to 
avoid  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many, Austria  attempting  to  gain  the 
sympathy  of  the  southern  States  by  con- 
stitutional reforms  ;  it  was  agreed  that,  if 
Russia  again  crossed  the  Pruth,  Austria 
should  occupy  Wallachia  and  should  be 
supported  bv  France,  also  that  a  concilia- 
tory line  ot  conduct  should  be  adopted 
towards  the  Porte.  There  was  thus  no 
alliance,  and  such  common  action  as  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  emperors,  was 
directed  against  Prussia  and  Russia. 

Two  months  earlier,  the  work  of  Beust 
in  the  pacification  of  Hungary  had  been 
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completed  by  the  solemn  coronation  of  the 
emperor  at  Pesth.  The  procession  mo\'ed 
across  the  bridge  which  separates  the  an- 
cient fortress  of  Buda  from  the  more 
modem  city.  Beust  rode  just  before  the 
emperor.  On  reaching  the  other,  the 
crowd  shouted  "Eljen  Beust"  so  vigor- 
ously that  the  minister's  horse  reared  and 
nearly  threw  him  ;  a  similar  homage  was 
offered  by  the  assembled  Parliament  at 
the  suggestion  of  Dedk.  The  emperor,  so 
far  from  being  jealous,  sent  for  Beust,  and 
said  to  him :  *'  No  Austrian  minister  has 
ever  been  received  in  Hungary  as  yon 
have  been.  I  am  heartily  delighted  at 
it."  Before  Beust  left  Pesth  he  had  been 
created  chancellor  of  the  empire. 

One  of  the  first  questions  with  whidi 
Beust  had  to  deal  in  his  task  of  liberalize 
ing  the  conservative  institutions  of  the 
empire,  was  that  of  the  Concordat,  the 
relations  between  the  State  and  the 
Church.  The  principal  points  were  those 
of  mixed  marriages,  the  withdrawal  of 
education  from  the  Church,  and  the  facil- 
ities for  changing  from  one  religion  to 
another.  These  matters  were  discussed 
in  the  Chambers  in  the  middle  of  July. 
At  the  end  of  September  twenty-five  bish- 
ops and  archbishops  of  the  cis-Leithao 
provinces  presented  an  address  to  the 
emperor,  cadling  upon  him  to  support  the 
Concordat.  Beust  drew  up  the  emperor *s 
reply,  which  administered  a  mild  rebuke 
to  the  bishops.  Baron  Hiibner,  who  was 
devoted  to  the  Papal  views,  was  recalled 
from  Rome,  and  the  necessary  laws  were 
eventually  passed. 

Still  more  important  were  the  chanees 
in  the  Constitution  of  February,  iwi, 
which  the  new  state  of  things  demanded. 
It  was  necessary  to  satisfy  a  number  of 
demands  which  were  out  ot  harmony  with 
the  traditions  of  Austrian  government 
The  equality  of  citizens  before  the  law, 
accessibility  of  every  one  to  office,  the 
principles  of  laisser  fain  and  laisur 
passer^  freedom  of  the  press,  of  associa- 
tion, and  of  correspondence,  freedom  of 
conscience  and  religion,  independence  of 
judges, — all  these  matters  called  for  set- 
tlement by  legislation  which  might  pro- 
duce the  most  bitter  controversy.  Tney 
were,  however,  happily  decided  by  Beust *s 
honesty,  visor,  and  resource.  T^e  objec* 
tions  of  the  emperor  were  overcome. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  compro- 
mise between  Hungary  and  Austria  was 
finally  arranged,  and  a  citizen  minlstrv 
had  come  into  power,  of  which  three  only 
bore  aristocratic  names.  Herbst,  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  was  gratific«i  ^ 
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office.  On  Giristmas  eve  Beast  was 
allowed  to  lay  down  his  premiership,  and 
with  Becke  and  John  became  a  roioister 
for  the  new  United  Empire  of  Austria- 
Hungary. 

The  year  1868  was  for  £uroi>e  little 
more  than  an  armed  neutrality.  All  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  two  rival  pow- 
ers, France  and  Prussia,  whose  feverish 
declarations  of  peace  only  increased  the 
forebodings  of  war.  Austria  was  more 
fortunate  than  her  neighbors.  The  liberal 
administration  introduced  and  fostered  by 
Beust,  had  done  more  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  Austria  than  the  most  sanguine 
could  have  expected;  she  was  rapidly 
attaining  an  equilibrium  in  her  finances, 
and  she  was  blessed  by  two  very  prosper- 
ous harvests  in  a  season  of  universal 
dearth,  which  spread  from  the  Neva  to 
Algiers.  The  honeymoon  between  the 
newly  married  powers  which  composed 
the  Austrian  monarchy,  was  equally 
bright  and  peaceful.  The  delegations  of 
the  two  countries  met  for  the  first  time  at 
Vienna,  and  have  met  alternately  at  Vi- 
enna or  Pesth  in  c^very  succeeding  year. 
The  disputes,  however,  about  the  Concor- 
dat were  a  set-o£E  against  the  general 
satisfaction.  Count  Crivelli,  who  had  been 
sent  to  replace  Hiibner  at  Rome,  had, 
according  to  Beust,  been  converted  before 
his  departure  by  some  Ultramontane  la- 
dies, and  being  sent  to  curse  the  pope, 
blessed  him  entirely.  The  most  exciting 
moment  in  Vienna  was  on  March  21, 1868, 
when  the  decisive  vote  was  taken  in  the 
Herrenhaus  of  the  Reichsrath.  The 
streets  were  thronged,  and  the  parliament 
house  was  beset  by  dense  crowds  of  peo- 
ple. In  the  evening,  Beust  went  out  to 
smoke  a  cigar  in  the  streets.  He  was 
recognized  in  the  Square  of  St  Stephen, 
and  bis  name  was  taken  up  by  thousands 
of  voices.  Carried  into  an  adjoining 
hotel,  he  was  nearly  crushed  to  death  in 
the  confusion.  A  man  embraced  his 
knees  and  cried,  '*  You  have  liberated  us 
from  the  fetters  of  the  Concordat.*'  "  I 
beg  you,"  said  Beust  in  reply,  '*  to  liberate 
my  legs."  He  jumped  into  a  passing  car- 
riage, the  crowd  swarmed  over  the  box 
and  the  steps.  The  procession,  after 
stopping  at  the  houses  of  the  nuncio  and 
the  arcnbishop,  arrived  at  Beust*s  resi- 
dence in  the  Ballplatz.  As  the  crowd  still 
followed,  Beust  stepped  on  the  lowest 
step  of  the  staircase  and  told  them  that, 
while  he  thanked  them  for  their  sympa- 
thies, such  demonstrations  could  only  in- 
jure the  cause  which  they  had  at  heart. 
Count   TaaSe,   the   minister  of   policet 
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said  apologetically,  **  I  cannot  protect  you 
against  the  love  of  the  people.'*  On  the 
other  hand  Beust  hints  that,  at  this  time, 
his  life  was  in  danger  from  the  passions 
of  the  opposite  p^rty.  The  three  great 
"confessional  laws,"  as  they  are  called, 
received  the  imperial  assent  on  May  25. 
They  had  reference  to  the  laws  of  mar- 
riage, to  the  relations  between  the  school 
and  the  Church,  and  to  freedom  of  con- 
science, and  the  conflicting  rights  of  dif- 
ferent religions. 

The  autonomy  given  to  Hungary  gave 
rise  to  similar  demands  for  home  rule, 
both  among  the  Czechs  and  the  Poles. 
These  two  cases  were  somewhat  different. 
The  Czech  leaders  demanded  a  separate 
parliament  and  government  for  the  three 

{>rovinces  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Si- 
esia,  the  last  named  being  almost  entirely 
German.  Neither  Beust  nor  the  emperor 
was  willing  to  change  the  dual  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire,  which  had  scarcely  had 
time  to  get  into  working  order,  into  a  fed- 
eral constitution  of  a  far  more  complicated 
nature.  He  told  Rieger  and  Palacky,  the 
Czech  leaders  at  Prague,  that  although  he 
wished  to  treat  all  nationalities  with  fair- 
ness, his  first  duty  was  to  the  constitution. 
The  Galicians,  on  the  other  hand,  desired 
a  complete  separation  from  Austria,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  become  part  of  an 
independent  Poland.  This  was  the  more 
unreasonable,  as  in  Galicia  the  Ruthenian 
population  is  in  a  majority  over  the  Pol- 
ish. The  Galicians  apparently  were  sup- 
ported in  some  degree  by  the  sympathies 
ot  Hungary,  perhaps  from  a  common  ha- 
tred to  Russia.  It  was  intended  that  the 
emperor  should  visit  Galicia,  but  the  jour- 
ney was  given  up  when  it  was  known  how 
extravagant  the  demands  of  the  Diet 
would  probably  be,  and  that  the  visit  was 
likely  to  be  offensive  to  Alexander  II. 
Indeed  there  was  a  chance  that  Francis 
Joseph  misht  have  been  saluted  by  the 
people  as  king  of  Poland.  At  the  close 
of  the  year,  Beust  received  a  recognition 
from  the  emperor  for  his  services  in  the 
title  of  count. 

The  year  1869  was  occupied  by  Prussia 
in  preparation  for  the  inevitable  struggle, 
whilst  France  and  Austria  were  engaged 
with  internal  difficulties,  which  averted 
their  eyes  for  a  time  from  forei£;n  affairs. 
France  turned  naturally  towar<b  Austria 
as  a  possible  ally,  and  Prussia,  although 
unable  to  make  a  formal  alliance  with 
Austria,  was  desirous  of  securing  her  neu- 
trality. An  agreement  was  made  with 
Prussia  for  mutual  disarmament.  Queen 
Augusta  of  Prussia,  **  a  political  sister  of 
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mercy,*'  as  she  called  herself,  did  some- 
thing to  calm  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  and  a  visit  from  the  crown- 
prince  to  Vienna  did  a  little  more  on  the 
same  side.  At  the  same  time,  Beust  was 
as  strong  as  ever  against  an  Austro- Prus- 
sian alliance.  "Austria-Hungary,"  he 
said,  '*is  now  undergoing  a  process  of 
regeneration.  We  know  no  other  policy 
than  that  of  friendship  for  those  who  sym- 
pathize with  that  process ;  but  we  cannot 
entertain  the  same  feeling  for  those  who 
are  cold  or  indifferent  to  it"  Unfortu- 
nately, the  tone  of  the  Prussian  press  left 
no  doubt  into  which  category  the  victor 
of  Sadowa  would  fall. 

Beust  characterizes  1869  as  a  year  of 
panoramic  views.  His  duties  took  him 
from  Vienna  to  Constantinople ;  from 
Cairo  to  Lausanne.  In  Croatia,  and  the 
Militar  Granze,  he  was  able  to  assist  in 
the  settlement  of  the  burning  dispute  be- 
tween dualism  and  home  rule.  At  Ouchy 
he  did  something  to  improve  the  relations 
between  Austria  and  Russia,  by  conversa- 
tions with  Prince  Gortschakofit.  He  went 
in  the  suite  of  the  emperor  on  an  eastern 
tour  of  six  weeks.  At  Constantinople  he 
pleaded  the  claim  of  the  Roumanians  to 
independence,  but  only  with  the  result 
that  Ali  Pasha  said  to  him,  '*  Why  donH 
you  take  the  duchies?  We  will  cede 
them  with  all  our  hearts."  It  was  now 
too  late;  but  Beust  is  inclined  to  regret 
that  it  was  not  done  earlier.  He  found 
that  Abdul  Aziz  was  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician, and  an  original  composer.  Gen- 
eral Ignatieff,  whom  he  met  also  on  the 
Bosporus,  and  who  has  not  left  behind 
him  a  reputation  for  veracity,  generally 
began  his  narratives  with  the  words, 
'*  Vous  savez  que  mon  erand  d^faut  est  de 
toujours  dire  la  vdritd.  Amid  the  splen- 
dor and  expense  of  the  imperial  reception, 
Beust  was  told  that  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment officials  had  received  no  pay  for 
eighteen  months.  Passing  to  Athens,  he 
admired  the  strong  and  acute  judgment  of 
King  George  of  Greece.  When  the  em- 
peror first  caught  sight  of  Jerusalem,  he 
dismounted  and  kissed  the  ground ;  inside 
the  gates  he  walked  on  foot,  and  bis  first 
care  was  to  worship  at  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. Beust  was  tne  first  person  since 
King  Solomon  to  drive  in  a  carriage  from 
Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem. 

Beust  had  to  leave  Egjrpt  before  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
king  of  Italy.  It  had  been  intended  that 
the  present  and  former  possessors  of  the 
Milanese  should  have  met  at  Brindisi. 
The  king,  however,  was  ill,  and  could  not 
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travel ;  and  it  would  have  been  undigni- 
fied for  the  emperor  to  have  paid  a  visit 
at  Florence,  so  that  Beust  was  sent  to 
convey  his  excuses.  The  king  wore  an 
old  jacket,  and  had  a  hat  under  his  arm. 
He  nad  an  imposing  military  appearance, 
and  he  was  dignified  in  manner,  but  some- 
times coarse  in  expression.  He  said, 
"  After  all  the  emperor  has  done,  he  may 
dispose  of  my  place,  of  my  life.    I  wiU 

five  him  five  hundred  thousand  men  the 
ay  he  wishes  for  them."  "  Italy,"  he 
continued,  "  listens  when  I  speak."  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  was  probably  a  greater 
statesman  than  the  world  will  ever  give 
him  credit  for  being.  Sovereigns,  as  a 
rule,  leave  no  memoirs  behind  tTiem,  and 
their  correspondence  is  too  private  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  narratives.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Cavour  has  received  much  of 
the  praise  for  the  creation  of  new  Italy, 
which  is  due  to  his  sovereign.  Such  was 
certainly  the  opinion  of  Count  Vitztbum. 
Beust  rejoined  the  emperor  at  Trieste, 
to  hear  that  affairs  in  Vienna  had  not  eone 
on  smoothly  during  his  absence.  The 
citizen  ministry  had  quarrelled  in  a  man- 
ner which  did  not  encourage  a  favorable 
expectation  of  such  experiments  in  the 
future.  The  reasons  for  these  dissensions 
were  the  efforts  of  the  Czechs,  the  Slove- 
nians, and  the  Galicians  to  obtain  various 
forms  of  self-government.  Differences  of 
race  were  accentuated  by  differences  of 
language  and  religion.  Any  one  who 
looks  at  an  Austrian  bank-note  printed  in 
a  dozen  different  languages  will  see  that  it 
reouires  a  very  great  mixture  of  firmness 
and  compromise  to  weld  such  conflicting 
elements  into  a  State  which  can  hold  its 
own  between  the  threatening  rivalries  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  of  the  Slav  and  the 
Teuton. 

The  war  of  1870  brings  us  to  one  of  the 
most  obscure,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
important,  epochs  of  Beust's  career. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  France,  in  the 
anticipation  of  a  war  with  Prussia,  bad 
looked  forward  to  the  more  or  less  active 
co-operation  of  Austria.  The  Doc  de 
Grammont  accused  Beust  afterwards  of 
something  like  treachery.  He  was  said 
to  have  given  promises  which  he  had  oot 
redeemed.  We  have  not  at  present  suffi- 
cient evidence  before  us  to  know  the  wb<de 
truth  about  the  negotiations,  but  Beast*s 
own  statements,  and  the  correspondence 
which  he  has  published,  describe  a  very 
natural  state  ot  things  from  which  misun- 
derstandings might  easily  have  arisen. 
It  may  well  be  imagined  that  neither  Aus- 
tria nor  Beust  was  very  well  disposed  to 
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Prussia.  One  had  not  forgotten  the  de- 
feat of  Sadowa,  and  the  persistent  efforts 
of  Prussia  to  place  herself  at  the  head  of 
Germany.  The  other  would  long  remom- 
ber  that  he  was  dismissed  from  his  post 
in  Saxony  as  a  peace-offering  to  Bis- 
marck, and  would  rejoice  that  his  new 
position  at  Vienna  was  likely  to  afford 
dim  an  opportunity  of  avenging  himself. 
Prussia  had  more  than  once  exerted  her- 
self to  make  an  alliance  with  Austria,  but 
had  no  price  to  offer  for  it  At  the  same 
time,  Austria  was  not  likely  to  enter  any 
combination  which  would  pledge  her  to  an 
offensive  war  against  her  rival.  During 
the  years  1868  and  1869,  constant  commu- 
nications, partly  verbal  and  partly  written, 
had  gone  on  between  Paris  ana  Vienna, 
between  Rouher  and  Beust.  According 
to  Beust,  they  had  resulted  in  very  little ; 
in  nothing  more  than  a  mutual  promise 
not  to  make  an  alliance  with  a  third  party 
without  consulting  the  other,  and  a  guar- 
antee from  France  to  assist  Austria  if  she 
were  attacked  by  Prussia.  No  doubt, 
Napoleon  would  have  liked  a  similar  en- 
ga|;ement  from  Austria  of  a  defensive 
alliance;  but,  however  much  may  have 
been  hinted  at  or  suggested,  none  was 
actually  fi;iven.  We  may  accept  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Due  de  urammont  on  two 
points;  first,  that  whilst  he  was  ambas- 
sador at  Vienna  he  was  never  properly 
informed  by  Beust  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment must  have  no  illusions,  and  that 
if  they  went  to  war  Austria  would  not  fol- 
low. Secondly,  that  Coudt  Vitzthum  was 
sent  to  Paris  shortly  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  that  when  he  returned  to 
Vienna  after  the  completion  of  his  mis- 
sion, Beust  wrote  to  authorize  Prince 
Mettemicb  to  inform  Napoleon  and  his 
minister  that  Austria,  *^  faithful  to  the  en- 
gagements contained  in  the  letters  which 
nad  passed  between  the  two  sovereigns, 
considers  the  cause  of  France  as  her  own, 
and  will  contribute  to  the  success  of  her 
arms  within  the  limits  of  the  possible." 

How  could  these  promised  be  carried 
into  effect,  if  Austria  was  never  to  draw 
the  sword  ?  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  Prince  Mettemicb  wrote  to  Gram- 
mont,  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  Austria  to  enter  upon  a  campaign 
before  the  beginning  ox  September.  In 
answer  to  these  and  similar  accusations, 
Beust  (][uotes  a  despatch  sent  to  Prince 
Metterntch  on  July  11,  1870,  in  which  he 
expresses  an  anxiety  that  the  French  will 
not  cherish  the  illusion  that  Austria  can 
move  a  step  beyond  her  promises,  or  be- 
yond the  limit  of  her  vital  interests.    The 
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only  engagement  which  has  been  taken  is 
that  of  not  making  terms  with  a  third 
power  without  informing  France,  and  also 
that  if  Russia  were  to  assist  Prussia  Aus- 
tria would  declare  war.  In  a  war  between 
France  and  Prussia  alone  Austria  would 
remain  neutral,  unless  it  were  decidedly 
her  interest  to  act  otherwise.  Further, 
the  question  of  the  Hohenzollern  can- 
didature was  not  a  sufficient  cause  for 
war,  unless  France  is  anxious  to  make  it 
so.  Even  if  Austria  were  willing  to  de- 
fend France  against  a  wanton  attack,  she 
cannot  consent  to  follow  her  in  any  direc- 
tion in  which  her  policy  might  lead  her. 
This  despatch,  which  is  a  very  long  one, 
is  explicit  enough,  and,  if  presented  at  the 
time  it  was  written,  would  have  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  Austria.  But 
Grammont  replies  that  he  never  saw  or 
heard  of  the  despatch  until  the  moment 
when  Beust  produced  it  three  years  after- 
wards, that  it  was  never  communicated  to 
the  French  government,  and,  indeed,  that 
there  are  expressions  in  subsequent  de- 
spatches which  are  inconsistent  with  its 
having  been  so  communicated.  It  looks 
as  if  the  despatch  was  composed  to  be 
referred  to  afterwards,  or  to  figure  in  a 
red-book,  and  not  as  a  serious  item  in 
a  difficult  and  confidential  negotiation. 
Whatever  were  the  intentions  of  Beust  or 
of  Austria,  they  were  frustrated  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  German  advance.  The 
Austrian  army  could  not  in  anv  case  be 
mobilized  before  the  first  weeK  in  Sep- 
tember, and  on  September  2nd  Napoleon 
surrendered  at  Seoan* 

After  Sedan,  when  the  government  of 
the  national  defence  was  formed,  M. 
Thiers  made  the  tour  of  Europe  to  induce 
the  great  powers  to  take  the  part  of  his 
country.  He  first  visited  London,  then 
Vienna,  and  then  St.  Petersburg,  return- 
ing again  to  Vienna  before  he  went  on  to 
Florence.  His  journey  had  something  of 
the  heroic,  much  of  the  pitiable,  a  little  of 
the  ridiculous.  **  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know 
not  what  they  mean !  *'  wrote  an  English 
statesman  on  his  London  visit.  He  re- 
ceived everywhere  fair  words,  but  no 
promises.  Beust  undertook  to  procure 
the  collective  mediation  of  the  neutral 
powers,  but  with  no  result.  He  is  of  opin- 
ion that  this  would  have  been  a  wise  and 
humane  course.  But  Russia  and  Italy 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  while 
England,  he  says,  was  kept  quiet  by  a 
mission  from  Minghetti,  the  Italian  min- 
ister, to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Those  who  re- 
member the  state  of  feeling  in  England  at 
the  time  will  believe  that  no  such  influ- 
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ence  was  required  to  secure  our  complete 
abstention.  Beust  boasts  that  Austria- 
Hungary  was  the  only  one  of  the  neutral 
powers  which  did  not  profit  by  the  war. 
Italy  obtained  Rome,  Russia  tore  up  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  England  sold  war  mate- 
rial to  the  belligerents,  and  even  the  ex- 
duke  of  Tuscany  was  ofiFered  the  kingdom 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  he  was  wise 
enough  to  refuse. 

Besides  the  maintenance  of  armed  and 
watchful  neutrality  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  struggle,  Beust  nad  sufficient 
reasons  for  anxiety  in  this  disastrous  year. 
The  ministry  which  had  succeeded  the 
'*  citizen  ministry '' was  not  more  harmo- 
nious than  its  predecessor.  Count  Po- 
tocki,  who  now  iDecame  prime  minister, 
was  undecided  in  his  policy,  and  could  not 
agree  with  his  colleagues.  The  year  of 
the  great  war  was  also  the  vear  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  and  a  chancellor  who  had 
been  meted  as  the  darling  of  the  Vien- 
nese for  having  revised  the  Concordat, 
could  not  be  in  favor  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope.  The  answer  of  Vienna  to  the 
decree  of  infallibility  was  to  declare  the 
Concordat  invalid,  and  altogether  at  an 
end. 

Wide  indeed  was  the  contrast  between 
St.  Peter's,  when  it  witnessed  the  meeting 
of  the  last  great  oecumenical  council,  and 
a  year  later  when  it  was  in  mourning  for 
the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  Itahans, 
and  the  imprisonment  of^  the  pope.  The 
pavement  was  unswept,  the  chapels  un- 
tarnished, and  a  single  priest  was  mutter- 
ing a  mass  at  a  solitary  altar.  Austria 
was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  oc- 
cupation of  Rome,  but  her  ^ood  offices 
were  used  to  lighten  the  position  of  the 
pope,  and  to  improve  his  relations  with 
the  king  of  Italy.  The  abolition  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  black  Sea  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Beust  long  before.  It  was  now 
offered  by  Germany  to  Russia  as  a  price 
of  neutrality,  but  it  was  to  take  effect  after 
the  war  was  over.  Gortschakoff  thought 
it  safer  tb  secure  his  reward  when  the 
struggle  was  at  its  highest  point  of  agony. 
Bismarck  was  very  angry,  and  might  have 
been  persuaded  to  maintain  the  treaty, 
had  the  English  pressed  for  it.  But  our 
government  was  very  little  in  earnest 
about  the  matter.  Lord  Odo  Russell  was 
a  pleasant  and  a  peace-making  negotiator, 
and  the  incident  had  no  further  conse- 
quences. 

Beust's  last  struggle  was  concerned  with 
internal  questions.  When  the  advocates 
of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  bid  us  look  at 
Austria,  it  is  probable  that  they  do  not 
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mean  so  much  to  hold  up  the  dual  noa- 
archy  as  an  example  to  England,  as  to 
suggest  that  every  question  of  home  rule 
in  all  possible  phases,  ixom  actual  inde- 
pendence to  a  small  delefi;ation  of  powers, 
has  been  fuUy  discussed,  if  not  actually 
practised  in  Austria.  We  have  already 
seen  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  central 
government  of  Vienna  to  restrain  the  ceD- 
trifugal  tendencies  of  Czechs,  Galicians, 
and  Slovenes.  Simmering  discontent 
broke  out  into  a  storm  in  1871,  and  a 
crisis  occurred  which  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe,  and  which  is  identified 
with  the  name  of  Hohenwart,  as  our  own 
crisis  is  linked  with  that  of  Gladstone. 
One  dav  in  February,  1871,  Beust  was 
informea  by  his  master  of  the  advent  of  a 
new  ministry  to  power.  The  next  morn- 
ing, February  7, 1871,  the  Vienna  GasdU 
announced,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one,  that  the  Potocki  ministry  had  been 
dismissed,  and  that  a  new  ministry,  no 
member  of  which  was  in  Parliament,  had 
been  formed  under  the  premiership  of 
Count  Hohenwart  Beust,  continuing  as 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  was  able  to 
take  up  a  position  of  independence  to- 
wards the  ministry  until  it  touched  ques- 
tions which  he  considered  vital.  However 
anti -German  the  internal  policy  of  Austria 
was,  the  foreign  policy  continued  to  be 
German. 

Before  the  storm  broke,  Beust  passed 
three  weeks  with  Bismarck  at  Gasteia. 
He  describes  him  as  a  most  agreeable 
companion,  full  of  original  ideas  quaindy 
and  felicitously  expressed.  At  the  same 
time,  his  tumultuous  and  unbending  tem- 
per gave  abundant  evidence  of  itselL 
Once,  he  told  Beust,  that  leaving  the  em- 
peror's apartments  in  a  ra^e,  and  by  acci- 
dent carrying  the  ke^  with  him,  he  threw 
the  key  into  a  basin  in  a  friend's  room  and 
broke  it  to  fragments.  "Are  you  ill?" 
said  the  occupant.  **  I  was  ill,'*  he  retried. 
•*  but  I  am  better  now."  He  boasted  that 
during  the  negotiations  with  Thiers  and 
Jules  Pavre  about  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, when  Bismarck  had  become  weair 
with  their  repetition  of  the  same  argo- 
ments,  he  said,  *'  Now,  M.  Thiers,  I  ha^ 
listened  to  your  eloquence  for  an  boor, 
and  can  have  no  more  of  it  I  warn  voQ 
that  I  shall  spesdc  no  more  in  Frendi,  W 
confine  myself  to  German*'^  '*  But,  sir.*' 
said  Thiers,  "  we  don't  understand  a  word 
of  German."  '*  That  is  the  same  to  me,|*^ 
he  replied ;  "  I  shall  only  speak  German.'* 
Thiers  made  a  magnificent  speech.  Bis- 
marck answered  in  German.  The  French 
emissaries  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
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wringing  their  hands  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  did  exactly  what  Bismarck  had  re- 
quested. Upon  this  he  consented  to 
speak  French  again.  He  also  said  that 
he  had  opposed  the  acquisition  of  Metz, 
but  had  yielded  to  the  representations  of 
the  military  authorities,  who  said  that  it 
was  worth  a  hundred  thousand  men.  He 
made  two  other  important  revelations,  that 
in  1859 he  would  have  supported  the  Aus- 
trian s  against  the  French,  if  he  could  have 
secured  in  Germany  the  constitution  of 
two  federations,  a  northern  league  under 
Prussia,  and  a  southern  under  Austria ; 
and  that  in  1864,  if  Austria  would  have 
ceded  Schleswi^^-Holstein  to  Prussia,  he 
would  have  assisted  her  in  reconquering 
Lombardy  from  the  Italians.  He  told 
Beust  that  he  had  no  desire  to  possess  the 
German  provinces  of  Austria,  and  that  he 
would  rather  annex  Holland.  About  the 
same  time  he  informed  the  Dutch  minis- 
ter at  Berlin  that  he  had  no  appetite  for 
Holland,  but  that  he  would  rather  have  the 
German  provinces  of  Austria. 

The  more  serious  negotiation  between 
the  two  chancellors  tended  to  create  a 
friendly  feeling  between  the  countries 
which  thev  represented,  to  allow  Austria 
some  freedom  of  action  in  the  East,  and 
to  take  common  precautions  against  revo- 
lutionary movements.  Before  Beust  left 
Gastein,  the  emperor  William  arrived 
there  and  had  some  interesting  conversa- 
tions with  him,  and  shortly  afterwards 
both  emperors  met  at  Salzburg;  their  in- 
terviews had  strengthened  the  chancellor's 
opinion,  that  he  must  satisfy  the  discon- 
tent of  the  Germans  in  Austria,  as  there 
would  be  a  danger  of  their  looking  for 
assistance  to  Berlin.  Meanwhile,  under 
the  guidance  of  Professor  Sch^e,  nego- 
tiations had  been  ^oing  on  with  the 
Czechs  for  a  recognition  of  independence 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  conceded 
to  Hungary.  The  emperor  was  evidently 
in  favor  of  a  federalist  policy.  On  Sep- 
tember 12,  1 87 1,  an  imperial  rescript  was 
issued  to  the  Bohemian  Diet,  adding  to 
the  existing  constitution  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
and  the  promise  of  a  coronation  oath. 
The  Diet,  although  recommended  to  use 
moderation,  was  deserted  by  its  German 
members,  who  would  take  no  part  in  the 
new  constitution,  while  the  Czechs  who 
were  left,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  in 
number,  appointed  a  committee  of  thirty 
to  draft  the  articles.  They  were  presented 
on  October  7,  and  went  much  further  than 
any  one  had  anticipated  in  the  direction 
of  independence.    Diplomacy,  war,  and 


finance,  were  alone  left  to  the  central 
government;  everything  else,  education, 
justice,  taxation,  police,  administration, 
posts,  and  the  militia,  were  to  be  within 
the  competence  of  the  Bohemian  Diet. 
Common  affairs  were  to  be  treated  by  del- 
egations, the  Bohemian  members  of  which 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Diet  from  among 
its  members.  When  the  emperor  had 
sworn  to  observe  this  Magna  Charta  of  the 
Czechs,  he  was  to  be  crowned  at  Prague 
with  the  diadem  of  St.  Wenceslaus.  The 
matter  came  for  final  discussion  before 
the  Grand  Council  of  the  empire,  that  is 
a  Cabinet  council  in  which  the  emperor 
himself  presided.  Here  Beust  withstood 
Hohenwart  to  the  face,  as  in  the  outset  of 
his  career  he  had  withstood  Belcredi.  The 
emperor  had  been  gradually  changing  his 
mind  with  regard  to  the  imperial  consti- 
tution. The  balance  was  turned  by  the 
arrival  of  Andrassy  from  Pesth,  who  re- 
ported that  the  Magyars  were  strongly 
opposed  to  an  arrangement  which  would 

?'ve  so  much  preponderance  to  the  Slavs, 
he  imperial  decision  was  given  against 
Hohenwart,  and  on  October  30  the  resig- 
nation of  his  ministry  was  accepted. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
triumph  of  Beust  on  so  important  a  ques- 
tion would  have  secured  him  a  new  lease 
of  power  and  influence,  that  he  would  have 
been  regarded  not  only  as  the  friend  of 
Prussia,  but  as  the  bulwark  of  German 
interests.  However,  to  the  surprise  of 
Europe,  he  fell  by  the  same  blow  which 
had  routed  his  antagonists.  Baron  Braun, 
who  had  been  the  Dearer  of  his  appoint- 
ment in  1866,  now  brought  him  the  news 
of  his  dismissal.  The  only  reasons  as- 
signed were  that  the  title  of  chancellor 
of  the  empire  gave  rise  to  difficulties,  and 
that  Beust  had  too  many  enemies.  When 
next  he  saw  the  emperor  he  was  greeted 
with  these  words :  **  I  thank  you  for  hav- 
ing made  things  easy  for  me.  It  has  cost 
me  a  severe  struggle,  but  I  must  do  with- 
out your  further  services."  No  other 
words  of  explanation  passed  between 
them.  At  the  same  time  Beust  was  ap- 
pointed Austrian  ambassador  in  London. 
The  blow  of  dismissal  fell  on  Beust  like  a 
thunderbolt  from  a  cloudless  sky.  He  was 
much  hurt  by  the  secrecy  in  'which  the 
stroke  had  been  prepared.  Some  sacrifice 
was  needed  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  em- 
peror, who  had  been  obliged  to  issue  two 
rescripts  to  the  Bohemian  Diet  of  dia- 
metrically opposite  characters. 

At  this  point  we  must  close  our  review 
of  Beust's  career.  An  account  of  his 
embassies  at  London  and    Paris  would 
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lead  us  too  far  afield;  besides,  he  no 
longer  plays  a  prominent  part  in  politics. 
His  memoirs  have  been  received,  both  in 
France  and  in  Prussia,  with  something 
like  ridicule.  His  bad  French  verses 
which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  print, 
illustrate  the  foppishness  and  the  frivol- 
ity of  his  nature,  while  the  nickname 
01  the  chancellor,  d  la  minute^  hits  off 
felicitously  the  minister  ready  with  expe- 
dients, who  could  serve  up  at  a  moment's 
notice  advice  or  remonstrance,  a  kine's 
speech  or  a  constitution.  It  is  a  misfor- 
tune for  Beust  that  he  has  to  be  con- 
trasted with  Bismarck,  the  supple  extem- 
porizerof  momentary  measures  with  the 
man  of  iron  will  and  far-sighted  pre- 
science ;  the  champion  of  lost  causes  with 
the  creator  of  a  new  empire.  Yet  his  char- 
acter gains  by  study;  he  was  eminently 
honest,  courageous,  and  good-tempered; 
he  averted  some  calamities  both  from 
Germany  and  from  Austria,  and  the  dual 
monarchy,  the  majority  of  which  he  almost 
lived  to  see,  will  probably  be  spared  to 
ripen  into  a  dignified  old  age. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
IN  AN  OLD  CHATEAU. 

BY  MRS.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD. 

Often  in  the  twilight,  as  I  sit  here 
alone  thinking  it  all  over,  the  door  opens 
and  there  enters  the  tall  woman  with  the 
faded  hair  and  tired  face. 

••  Mother,"  she  says,  "  shall  I  play  to 
you  a  little  while  before  it  ^rows  quite 
dark  ?  "  She  has  always  called  me  mother 
since  he  went  away;  alwavs  since,  but 
before  it  seemed  as  if  her  lips  were  too 
stubborn  to  say  the  word.  Sometimes  I 
fancy  it  is  his  voice  that  says  it  now.  I 
look  up  at  her  for  a  moment  as  she  stands 
there  waiting.  Poor  soul  I  I  think  you 
should  be  young  still ;  sorrow  has  talcen 
away  your  youth  and  brought  age  to  take 
shelter  before  you  had  made  ready  for  it. 
But  her  eyes  are  dull,  she  does  not  know 
my  thoughts  nor  wonder  concerning  them ; 
she  does  not  think  or  care,  or  even  grieve 
DOW,  but  only  waits  and  dreams  of  all  that 
has  been  once,  and  never  shall  be  as^in. 

"Yes,  dear,"  I  answer;  •*go  ana  play 
before  it  |;rows  quite  dark;  but  do  not 
speak  again  till  you  have  finished  —  it 
sends  them  all  away,  and  leaves  me  quite 
alone."  For  in  the  twilight,  when  no 
human  voice  breaks  through  the  darkness 
gathering  round  as  though  it  were  a  veil 
to  hide  what  mortal  eyes  might  not  behold, 


it  seems  as  if  the  door  of  an  unseen  world 
were  opened  wide.  Unseen  hands  undo 
the  silent  latch,  and  wondering  eyes  loolc 
in  once  more  at  all  that  never  again  may 
be  theirs.  But  the  sound  of  a  voice,  and 
the  door  is  swiftly  closed  a^in.  The 
music  does  but  bring  them  here;  they 
know  it  well,  for  it  was  once  their  own ; 
and  through  the  gloom  they  steal  with 
soundless  steps  to  near  it  once  again.  I 
have  seen  their  faces  many  a  time,  have 
heard  the  soft  trailing  of  their  garroents 
as  they  departed,  have  stood  up  gently  on 
tiptoe  not  daring  to  go  forward  a  single 
step,  have  watched  them  hurry  farther  uui 
farther  away,  my  and  indistinct,  till  tbej 
have  vanished  altogether. 

She  goes  to  the  piano,  an  old  carved 
piano,  that  is  crazy  with  age  and  memories. 
As  she  sits  down  her  face  is  even  with  a 
window ;  she  has  but  to  turn  her  head  axHl 
she  can  see  through  the  diamond«sbaped 
panes  of  glass  into  the  dark  wood  beyond 
the  garden.  The  trees  wave  to  anci  fft\ 
backwards  and  forwards,  toQchin|^  each 
other  with  their  long  branches,  as  if  with 
the  shadows  there  had  come  to  them 
strange  messages  of  which  they  most 
whisper  till  all  the  black  copse  knows 
them.  She  puts  her  cold  hands  down  on 
the  keys,  a  little  shudder  eoes  through  me 
as  they  meet  The  fire  oums  low  while 
she  plays,  the  darkness  gathers  closer  and 
Closer,  as  though  it  came  from  a  «rorld 
that  was  full  of  it,  and  must  cover  all  the 
indistinct  space  left  in  the  empty  room. 
But  except  the  music  there  is  silence 
everywhere.  The  notes  are  like  the  tones 
of  a  passionate  voice  from  which  time  has 
taken  the  joy  and  freshness,  yet  left  the 
fire  behind.  I  cannot  see  her  eyes,  but  I 
know  there  is  no  expression  in  them  as 
she  goes  on  playing,  as  she  stares  vacantly 
out  at  the  wood  unconsciously  watching 
for  one  she  never  will  see  asain.  All  the 
life  left  in  her  has  crept  to  the  ends  of  her 
fingers  and  finds  expression  there.  But 
she  does  not  know  even  this,  for  she  is  a 
straneer  still  to  some  other  self  that  has 
been  hers,  that  waits  and  pleads  to  be  hers 
again,  but,  silent  and  do^ed,  she  will  not 
listen.  But,  oh !  my  dear,  if  ever  yoo 
awake,  you  will  perhaps  some  day  sit  bene 
alone  as  I  sit  now,  and  remember  all  that 
stood  beside  you,  that  cried  out  longiof 
to  be  heard  and  understood,  while  you 
were  blind  and  dumb.  You  will  think'  of 
it  bitterly,  you  will  sit  there  awaking  the 
dead,  calling  back  once  more  those  who 
have  all  been  dust  these  many  years. 

At  last  her  fingers  tire,  the  sounds  grow 
fainter  and  fainter,  as  though  they  were 
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following  some  one  away  into  the  distance. 
I  crouch  down  nearer  to  the  fire,  I  who 
am  left  behind,  without  power  to  move 
one  single  stiep  onward  into  the  country 
that  is  but  just  beyond  the  nearest  shadow. 

*•  Oh  I  it  is  too  much,*'  I  cry,  "  too  much 
to  ask,  that  I  should  bear  all  this  alone/' 

The  woman  who  has  been  playing  eets 
up,  doses  the  piano,  and  with  one  last 
look  out  towards  the  wood  departs.  The 
sound  of  her  footsteps  dies  away.  She 
has  eone  to  the  little  room  at  the  end  of 
the  lonfi^  corridor  where  his  books  are 
kept,  where  his  -portrait  hangs,  and  his 
chair  stands  in  the  comer.  It  is  all  the. 
same,  just  as  it  used  to  be  when  he  was 
here ;  even  his  fishing-rod  hangs  on  the 
two  nails  against  the  wall,  though  it  has 
not  been  used  since  he  was  a  boy.  I  hear 
the  door  shut,  and  know  she  is  within, 
that  she  sits  down  and  looks  round,  half 
afraid,  wondering  what  the  strange  knowU 
ed?e  is  that  hangs  about  the  room  and 
makes  her  cower  and  shiver.  I  cannot 
go  to  her,  I  am  too  old;  but  my  heart 
cries  after  her,  ••  He  will  never  come  back, 
never  —  never.  Just  as  the  father  went, 
so  has  the  boy  gone ;  just  as  you  look  out 
to-night,  so  did  I  look  out  all  those  years 
a^.  Ajs  you  sit  and  wait  for  him  who 
will  never  return,  so  do  I  sit  and  wait 
even  still  —  oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  who 
never  will  come  again,  and  never  will  hear 
me  more ! " 

If  she  had  only  cared,  in  the  days  that 
are  gone,  for  that  which  came  to  ner,  for 
all  that  she  threw  away  —  if  she  had  only 
cared  I  But  her  heart  was  as  cold  as  De- 
cember sun,  as  his  hands  that  now  are 
folded  on  his  breast.  I  knew  it  from  the 
first  hour  I  saw  her  on  the  day  he  brought 
her  home  five  years  ago.  Five  years  or 
ten  ?  I  cannot  tell,  for  in  my  heart  it  is  a 
hundred.  He  brought  her  in,  and  before 
I  bad  never  seen  her  face  nor  heard  her 
voice.  He  had  thrown  one  arm  round  her 
shoulder,  and  in  his  voice  there  was  the 
old  boyish  ring  of  happiness. 

"Mother,  here  is  my  wife,"  he  cried. 
"  I  have  brought  her  nome,  and  you  and 
she  will  love  each  other."  He  stooped 
and  kissed  her,  while  he  put  out  his  hand 
to  me.  I  looked  at  her  tor  a  moment  be- 
fore I  folded  her  to  my  heart,  and  my  lips 
felt  stifiE  and  cold.  In  that  one  moment  it 
all  flashed  through  me,  —  I  saw  in  her 
eyes  what  the  end  would  be.  I  could 
have  sat  down  and  wept,  but  that  it  seemed 
too  terrible  for  words.  I  kissed  her  first 
on  one  chilly  cheek  and  then  on  the  other, 
feeling  the  while  that  she  shuddered  and 
shrank  from  me. 


**  My  son's  wife,"  I  said  gently,  holding 
the  thin  fingers  that  seemed  trying  to  slip 
through  mine ;  '*  how  happy  you  must  be, 
how  happy  you  will  be  all  your  life  long ! " 

It  was  as  if  some  false  voice  said  the 
words,  for  I  knew  that  in  mine  there  could 
have  been  but  sorrow  and  dismay. 

They  lived  here  together  in  the  old 
home — the  home  in  which  his  ancestors 
had  lived  for  many  a  generation,  from 
which  his  father  haa  gone  forth  in  the  full 
of  youth  and  strength,  never  to  enter  more. 
They  lived  here  and  waited  for  the  rest 
of  lite,  she  silent  and  sad-looking,  little 
enough  like  a  bride ;  he  happy  as  the 
birds,  and,  like  them,  now  and  again  in 
the  early  morning  breaking  out  into 
snatches  of  song. 

I  made  ready  to  go,  thinking  that  they 
were  young  and  would  be  better  alone. 
There  was  the  stone  house  twenty  miles 
away,  the  lonely  house  with  the  square- 
walled  garden  to  which  the  widows  of 
many  of  our  race  had  gone  when  the  young 
ones  mated.  But  the  boy  would  not  hear 
of  my  leaving  the  home  in  which  I  had 
lived  my  life,  and  the  white-faced  bride 
looked  up  and  entreated  me  to  stay,  seem- 
ing as  though  she  feared  to  be  left  alone 
with  him,  though  he  loved  her  so.  And 
at  last  I  gave  way  and  stayed,  having  my 
rooms  given  me  and  living  alone  in  them, 
glad  to  be  quiet,  to  think  of  the  past,  to 
wonder  what  the  future  would  be,  to  shut 
my  eyes  and  live  over  the  long  years 
again,  and  the  day  on  which  the  boy's 
father  went  forth  never  to  return.  Years 
and  years  ago  it  all  happened,  the  longest 
years  that  ever  time  dragged  over  the 
world,  yet  in  a  moment  I  can  cross  them 
all  and  see  my  best-loved's  face.  Many  a 
time  in  thought  have  I  wandered  down 
the  paths  again  that  my  feet  have  not 
dared  to  tre^  since  my  world's  sun  set. 
All  the  fields  I  know,  and  every  primrose- 
bank,  and  the  corner  where  the  rose-leaves 
always  fell  first  and  fast  —  their  perfume 
stole  past  the  place  where  the  spring  flow- 
ers died.  They  made  me  shudder  after- 
wards, those  same  roses  that  once  had 
seemed  like  a  part  of  my  own  life;  the 
si^bt  of  them  now  is  but  another  sting  of 
pain,  like  the  blinding  flashes  of  morning 
sunshine,  or  the  woods  thick  with  the 
flowers  of  spring.  It  has  been  so  swift, 
as  I  sat  alone,  to  get  back  to  the  happy 
years,  so  long  the  return  journey  to  the 
end.  The  end?  There  has  been  none, 
only  I  know  what  it  will  be,  though  time 

foes  slowly,  as  if  it  hesitated  and  held 
ack,  trying  to  hide  that  which  it  took  in 
its  arms  aU  the  weary  while  ago.    They 
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said  he  would  return,  he  who  went  away 
laughine^  to  hide  his  sorrow  at  parting, 
kissing  his  hand  till  he  and  the  distance 
were  one,  while  I  stood  watching  him  go 
— farther  and  farther  away  —  he  who 
never  by  shadow  or  shine  my  eyes  would 
look  on  more.  I  sat  and  thought  of  the 
ship  that  sailed,  of  the  strange  port  at 
which  he  would  land,  of  the  brave  deeds 
he  would  do,  of  the  long  days  beneath  the 
burning  sun,  and  of  how  at  last,  with  the 
victory  won,  he  would  set  his  face  towards 
home  again,  counting  the  days  till  we 
should  meet  I  sat  and  thought,  while 
the  ship  went  on  and  on  over  an  endless 
sea  to  a  strange  far  land  beyond.  That 
is  all  I  know.  Never  a  sie^n  came,  never 
a  word  or  token ;  only  at  last  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  must  have  found  the  path 
along  which  for  human  feet  there  is  no 
returning,  or  my  listening  ears  would  have 
heard  his  footstep,  my  longing  eyes  would 
have  seen  his  face.  But  no,  waiting  and 
forever  waiting,  and  never  an  end  to  it ; 
by  the  rose-corner  that  makes  my  heart 
fail ;  through  the  woods  that  have  mocked 
me  all  these  years  with  their  springing 
flowers ;  beneath  the  dark  firs  that  whis- 

ger  and  know ;  day  after  day,  till  the  days 
ave  become  years,  and  the  years  a  lite- 
time  that  has  been  a  death-time.  Some 
day  when  I  am  dying,  it  cannot  be  far  off 
now,  for  I  have  grown  old  in  the  waiting 
years,  shall  I  hear  the  eager  step  and  the 
tender  voice?  Will  he  come  and  hold 
out  his  arms  at.  last,  or  will  it  be  all  a 
mockery  still  ? 

For  months  they  lived  their  quiet  life 
together  here,  the  boy  and  his  strange 
bnde.  Every  day  I  heard  their  footsteps 
coming  down  the  long  corridor,  he  and 
she  together.  They  entered  and  staved 
with  me  a  little  space,  telling-  of  all  they 
had  done  or  meant  to  do.  They  seemed 
happy  enough,  or  he  did,  for  if^her  face 
was  sometimes  sad,  I  did  not  think  of  it 
much ;  I  knew  so  little  of  her  or  of  her 
history.  In  mv  thoughts  she  was  still  a 
stranger,  and  though  my  heart  had  love 
for  her,  yet  it  seemed  as  though  its  door 
shut  as  she  drew  dear.  So  I  troubled 
little  about  the  sadness  on  her  face.  I 
knew  it  could  not  stay  there  long,  that 
happiness  must  find  her  soon,  seeing  that 
she  was  the  boy's  wife,  and  would  spend 
her  whole  life  by  his  side.  Yet  as  the 
days  went  by  there  was  no  change ;  her 
eyes  were  dull,  and  in  them  there  wer« 
sometimes  tears,  as  though  she  had  mem- 
ories of  sorrow.  But  he  was  always  glad, 
on  his  face  there  was  a  look  of  great  con- 
tent, in  his  voice  a  ring  of  happiness ;  and 


since  she  was  the  cause  of  jll  this,  hov 
could  I  help  but  love  her,  even  though  her 
manner  forbade  me  to  make  a  sign  ?   She 
never  came  to  me  alone ;  never  once  did 
she  sit  down  beside  me  and  talk,  as  happv 
women  will,  in  laughing  whispers,  or  look 
up  at  me  as  though  she  remembered  that 
between  us  lived  the  life  with  which  her 
own  was  bound.    If  he  had  but  married  a 
happy  woman,  I  used  to  think;  if  he  had 
but  taken  some  bright  young  life  to  join  to 
his  —  a  girl  with  a  merry  laugh  on  her 
lips,  with  gladness  looking  out  from  her 
eyes,  with  streneth  in  her  straight  young 
limbs,  who  would  have  walked  among  us 
proudly,  yet  laughed  at  our  old-world  ways, 
and  loved  us  —  a  girl  who  would  have 
filled  the  house  with  snatches  of  song 
and  bits  of  sunshine,  who  would  have 
made  the  stairs  over  which  so  many  of  our 
dead  had  walked  awake  and  creak  with! 
life  as  her  quick  glad  feet  ran  down  them 
— a  girl  who  woiud  have  hung  on  his  arm. 
looking  up  at  his  face  to  read  her  own 
life's  history!    He  and  she  — the  pretty 
bride  I  gave  him  in  my  dreaming— ho« 
happy  they  were  together !    I  sat  over  th< 
smouldering  ashes  many  a  twilight  hoori 
hearing  all  they  said  to  each,  leaning  for 
ward  to  see  more  dearly  into  her  swed 
young  face,  and  laughed  in  their  happi 
ness,  till  with  a  start  i  awoke  and  lookei 
round,  and  shuddered  at  my  dream,  j^ 
covered  my  face,  and  dreaded  what  miJ 
come  of  that  which  was  no  dream  at  al 
but  a  sad  and  strange  reality. 

The  months  went  bv,  and  then  cai0 
the  beginning  of  that  which  from  the  firl 
had  but  been  waiting  to  chase  away  tl 
foolish  make-believe  of  happiness  that  u 
made  the  house  feel  half  asnamed,  thou^ 
it  never  once  put  off  its  sadness  or  w| 
duped.  The  months  went  by,  and  gra^ 
ally  the  happiness  went  from  bis  face  aj 
left  him  grave  and  silent.  Not  all  at  ool 
did  it  go,  but  slowly  and  surely,  as  a  tb)| 
that  is  dying  out  of  the  world.  He  seemi 
at  first  as  one  awaking  from  sleep  v{ 
feels  his  dream  slipping  awav  and  drti 
the  returning  to  sorrow ;  yet  he  said  n<^ 
ing.  My  heart  tried  in  vain  to  divine  i 
reason  of  it  all,  and  his  lips  bad  none 
give.  It  was  as  if  between  him  and  I 
there  had  grown  up  a  silence,  a  knowk< 
that  neither  could  help,  but  that  1 
quenched  a  light,  had  broken  a  prom 
and  for  him  hs^  put  an  end  to  many  tbi 
that  in  the  future  he  had  meant  to  do  I 
had  left  him  suddenly  sad  and  silent, 
ing  some  terrible  truth  from  which  tl 
was  no  appeaL  Then  as  the  sum 
passed  her  face  changed,  over  it  tl 
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stole  a  loc.'of  content  and  happy  waiting, 
And  soon  1  knew  that  it  was  because  of  a 
child  that  was  coming.  Her  life  was  wait- 
ing, her  heart  was  longing  to  see  her  little 
one *s face;  when  she  spoke  there  was  a 
light  in  her  eyes,  a  smile  that  came  and 
went  about  her  lips,  and  seemed  to  fill  her 
soul  with  satisfaction.  Then  I  knew  and 
understood.  For  this  promise  to  her  fu- 
ture she  was  glad ;  but  for  him  who  loved 
her,  whose  wife  she  was,  her  heart  had  no 
answer,  no  place.  But  why  had  he  loved 
her,  and  why  was  she  his,  this  strange 
woman  of  the  silence  and  sadness  ?  But 
none  could  tell  me  the  history  of  it  all. 

Then  came  whole  days  and  weeks  in 
which  they  did  not  come  to  me.    They 
held  aloof  as  if  afraid,  as  if  they  had  some 
secret  and  feared  lest  unwittingly  the^ 
mi^ht  betray  it.    I    did  not  hear  their 
voices,  for  there  had  grown  up  everywhere 
a  silence,  nor  see  them,  save  when  they 
crossed  to  the  fir  wood  at  the  end  of  the 
j^den.    I  watched  them  hurrying  to  it, 
one  or  the  other,  always  alone,  as  if  one 
went  with  his  sorrow,  and  one  with  her 
joy;  but  together  they  had  no  business 
more.    At  last  a  dav  came  when  he  stood 
before  me  and  spolce  —  my  boy  with  the 
'     brightness  gone  from  his  brave  clear  eves. 
**  Mother,"  he  said,  *'  I  am  goine^.    1  do 
not  know  when  I  shall  return,  but  oe  good 
.    to  her  and  do  not  blame  her.    It  was  my 
ully,  my  own  headstrong  madness." 
"  Going  where,  my  son  ?  " 
'*I  do  not  know,  dear  mother,"  he  an- 
swered, **  but  far  off,  it  cannot  be  too  far," 
';    be  added  bitterly.    **  Remember  this,  that 
'    she  stays  here,  and  the  little  one  must  be 
•  ^^PPy-    There  is  nothing  to  blame  her 
'■'    for, -^ promise  me  you  will  think  so?    It 
^'^,was  my  own  blindness  and  folly  and  ob- 
'--■   stinacy."    The  tears  came  into  my  eyes, 
'    and  that  last  time  I  saw  my  boy^s  face  it 
' ' '  Was  but  through  their  mist.    I  struggled 
^^  '.to  hide  them,  for  we  were  never  cowards 
^  :^'^  or  wept  as  foolish  women,  who  spend  their 
''-;.love  and  sorrow  on  tears  and  then  forget, 
1  ^"  .break  down  and  weep  when  they  should 
^'flQost  be  still  and  show  their  hearts  are 
■  ;*  >trong  to  bear  as  well  as  love. 
i-'J;.,   "But  when  will  you  come  back?"   I 
r^^;  fisked,  while  round  mv  throat  a  cold  hand 
-*  ;^|eemed  to  tighten.  **  When  will  you  come 
il'^.^ck?"  I  cried,  with  sick  fear  fastening 
>  '\t^  my  heart 

3j:  u  f  cannot  tell.  When  she  is  dead,  if  I 
!5^';ra  living."  He  took  me  in  his  arms  and 
]::'f;;|aised  his  head  to  look  at  me.  Then  he 
i  •  f;|ras  silent  for  a  moment,  as  one  who  sees 
*'''''i  face  he  loves  for  a  last  time,  and  would 
j^e  its  memory  with  him  to  the  wide 
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world's  end  —  to  remember,  perhaps,  when 
at  last  he  enters  the  heavenly  gates. 
'*When  she  is  dead,  if  I  am  living,"  he 
repeated.  ^  I  will  come  then  to  see  her 
once  again  before  they  lay  her  down  to 
rest ;  and  if  not,  then  you  will  understand. 
Oh,  mother,  I  loved  her ! "  abd  suddenly 
he  let  go  his  arms,  and  kissing  me,  turned 
away. 

He  went,  and  I  stood  watchine.  Is  it 
not  part  of  a  woman's  life  that  she  must 
watch  and  wait  so  much,  while  all  the 
world  seems  slipping  by,  save  that  which 
never  greets  her  eyes,  and  she  is  left  alone 
at  last,  faint  with  seared  hope  ? 

When  he  was  gone,  when  the  room  was 
empty  again,  and  an  air  of  desolation 
spread  slowly  over  all  things,  then  I  went 
out  into  the  gallery  and  looked  at  a  picture 
that  had  been  purs  for  manv  a  generation. 
A  hundred  years  ago  it  had  all  happened, 
that  which  was  set  forth,  yet  still  in  the 
picture  a  dead  man  lay  with  a  dead  woman 
on  his  heart.  The  hunters  had  gone  forth 
in  the  morning,  so  the  story  ran,  and  she 
had  waited  —  as  woman  lorever  waits% 
When  the  evening  came,  a  feast  was  set, 
and  the  revellers  arrived.  It  was  time 
for  the  huntsmen  to  return,  but  the  hours 
went  on  and  thefe  was  not  a  sign  of  them. 
The  night  sped  and  still  they  lagged.  At 
last  there  were  hurried  steps,  and  a  horse- 
man stopped  and  entered.  He  tried  to 
lead  away  the  fair  young  wife,  but  she 
stood  still  and  speechless,  as  though 
Heaven  had  put  its  hand  on  her.  The 
revellers  gathered  round  with  scared  faces, 
and  lips  they  did  not  dare  to  open  lest 
they  should  betray  the  fear  that  had  seized 
them,  trying  to  hide  from  her,  though  it 
were  but  ror  a  moment,  that  which  was 
coming.  But  she  stood  silent  in  the 
midst,  till  there  was  a  sound  that  made 
her  start  and  her  lips  erow  white  —  the 
tramp  of  many  feet  Slowly  and  heavily 
the  footsteps  came  nearer,  as  though  above 
them  was  a  burden.  She  raised  her  head 
for  a  moment  as  they  carried  the  dead  man 
in.  She  watched  them  lay  him  down, 
then  with  a  cry  she  fell  forward,  and  her 
heart  stood  still  as  it  touched  his.  How 
blessed  were  you,  poor  soul  1  How  mer- 
ciful was  death,  that  just  folded  you  in  its 
arms  with  him  in  one  long  sleep  f  A  thou- 
sand things  might  have  come  between  you 
in  life,  but  when  death  had  given  you  to 
each  other,  no  power  beneath  the  sky 
could  part  you  more.  And  yet  they  dia 
not  celebrate  the  feast  that  had  been  made 
ready.  Cruel  and  cowardly !  They  that 
when  you  could  see  and  hear  and  share 
their  joy  bad  rejoiced  over  your  marriage 
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for  a  few  short  years  had  not  courage  to 
raise  one  single  glass  to  that  sweet  mar- 
riage that  neither  time,  nor  chance,  nor 
Heaven  itself  would  undo. 

At  last  I  turned  away  from  the  picture 
to  go  back  to  my  own  rooms,  to  sit  alone 
and  think  ac^in;  and  as  I  turned  I  saw 
that  my  son°s  wife  had  been  behind  me, 
looking  up  too  at  the  lovers.  There  was 
a  mocking  light  in  her  eyes,  a  look  of  de- 
fiance on  her  face,  and  yet  I  thought  she 
trembled  as  she  stood  waiting  for  me  to 
speak. 

**  I  have  been  looking  at  that  picture,** 
I  said ;  '*  it  is  a  hundred  years  and  more 
since  it  all  happened.'* 

**  Yes,**  she  answered,  "  a  hundred  years 
and  more,  and  they  have  long  been  dead.'* 

I  put  out  mv  hand  trving  to  touch  hers, 
but  she  drew  oack  coldly. 
/  *•  My  dear,**  I  said  gently,  "your  face  is 
white,  and  you  look  sad  enougn.  Are  you 
grieving  for  your  husband,  or  for  those 
two  lying  there,  with  all  the  world  forever 
at  an  end  ?  ** 

**  Not  for  them,*'  she  answered  bitterly. 
"They  loved.  Why  should  one  grieve 
for  those  who  love  and  are  together? 
And  why  should  I  grieve  for  your  son? 
He  must  go  where  he  pleases.*' 

"  But  you  two  love  and  are  apart" 

"  No,  we  do  not  love ! "  she  said  fiercely. 
"  We  never  loved.  He  loved,  and  I  was 
loved.  It  is  ever  so — one  loves,  and  the 
other  is  loved." 

"Tell  me  more,"  I  whispered,  for  I 
could  not  raise  my  voice. 

"There  is  nothing  more  to  tell  —  or 
that  I  will  tell.  They  made  me  marry 
him,  and  he  would  not  be  refused.  He 
was  mad,  I  think," she  cried;  "for what 
was  there  in  me  to  love?  And  in  him  I 
found  nothing,  He  was  good  —  not  that 
eoodness  counts  for  much  to  a  woman's 
heart,  and  it  was  nothine  to  mine.  He 
was  good,"  she  repeated  wearily,  "and 
had  many  things  to  give.  Yes,  you  may 
look  at  me  in  wonder;  but  had  he  been 
poor  I  should  not  have  been  his  wife, 
thoueh  it  was  not  I  who  wanted  his  money, 
but  those  who  had  control  of  me.  I  had 
no  love  for  him,  and  he  knew  it  That 
had  been  given  long  before  to  a  man  who 
was  a  coward — yes,  and  worse.  I  see 
that  now,  as  we  see  many  things  when  all 
are  too  late.  A  coward,  and  yet  I  loved 
him  better  than  your  son  —  loved  the 
ground  over  which  he  trod  when  he  came 
and  lied  to  me  better  than  vour  son's 
voice  when  he  swore  he  lovea  me  and  it 
was  God's  own  truth.  He  deserted  me, 
the  man  I  loved,  yet  still  I  went  on  caring 
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like  a  blind  fool,  giving  his  lying  and 
cowardice  fine  names  to  myself,  ana  when 
I  could  do  so  no  longer,  thinking  them  a 
thing  apart  from  himself,  as  little  him  as 
the  coat  he  wore ;  and  yet  besides  there 
was  nothing  that  could  be  caUed  by  his 
name." 

"  But  if  you  loathe  him  now  ?  " 

"  What  then  ?  "  she  cried  bitterly ;  "  it 
is  too  late.  Can  you  drain  wine  from 
empty  bottles,  raise  flames  from  cold 
white  ashes,  or  find  life  blood  in  a  dead 
woman's  heart?  I  could  sit  and  wrior 
my  hands  for  the  man  who  has  never  lived 
save  in  my  imagination.  I  had  scorn  for 
the  thing  I  saw,  but  I  broke  mv  heart  for 
the  thing  about  which  I  had  only  dreamt 
And  I  had  no  love  for  the  man  who  loved 
me  and  was  content  with  so  little.  1  was 
like  a  dead  woman,"  she  burst  out  pas- 
sionately, clasping  her  hands  —  "1  bsgre 
been  ever  since.  They  wanted  me  to 
marry  vour  son,  and  he  wanted  to  marry 
me ;  wnether  I  wanted  to  marry  him  he 
was  too  absorbed  in  his  own  madness  to 
care.  I  married  him,"*  she  went  on  bit- 
terly. "What  did  it  matter?  That  in 
me  that  felt  or  knew  or  cared  was  dead, 
and  all  things  were  the  same ;  marriage 
vows  were  not  more  than  other  words  had 
come  to  be,  all  alike  bitter,  sad,  and  hope- 
less." 

"Tell  me  why  he  married  you,^  I 
said,  looking  up  at  the  picture  of  the 
woman  pillowed  on  her  dead  lover's 
breast,  and  holding  on  to  the  chair  in 
which  the  dead  man's  father  had  sat  all 
the  years  ago.  I  could  have  borne  to  have 
seen  my  son  lying  as  he  who  was  brought 
in  to  tne  untouched  feast  was  lying ;  bat 
this  that  had  come  to  pass — oh,  God! 
that  allowed  it,  what  did  it  mean  ?  "  Did 
he  love  you  so  much  that  he  would  marry 
you  even  without  your  caring  for  him  ? 
1  looked  at  her  while  I  spoke.  Never  bad 
she  been  beautiful ;  even  when  I  saw  her 
first  she  was  worn  and  white  and  weary, 
her  eyes  were  dull,  her  hair  was  faded, 
and  youth,  though  it  was  hers  still,  and 
would  be  for  many  a  year,  seemed  blight- 
ed. What  had  my  son  with  his  merry 
heart  and  joyous  voice  seen  in  this  strange 
woman  that  he  must  take  her  to  him  ? 

"He  was  mad,  I  suppose,"  she  an- 
swered, the  excitement  passing  from  her 
face, "  as  all  are  mad  at  some  time.  Lately, 
he  has  been  growing  sane,  and  he  has 
gone." 

"  Whither  ?  "  I  asked  breathlessly. 

"  I  do  not  know.  What  concern  is  it  of 
mine  ?  He  is  better  gone  than  here.  He 
would  not  stay  and  let  me  go^  because  ol 
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the  child  that  is  coming.  When  that  has 
come,  then  nothing  will  matter  more  to 
him  or  me.  I  was  so  glad  at  first/'  she 
went  on  sadlv,  **that  it  was  coming;  but 
that  was  only  selfishness — just  selfish 
gladness,  because  I  wanted  it  so.  What 
IS  there  to  rejoice  at? — one  life  more,  a 
life  through  us,  to  suffer  and  to  sorrow,  to 
stare  aghast  at  all  the  pitiless  world  can 
do,  to  sit  alone  at  last  when  all  the  mock- 
ery is  over  and  wait  for  death.  I  wish  it 
were  born  dead  I "  she  burst  out  suddenly. 
^  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  another  soul 
in  the  world,  to  ache  and  grieve,  to  stru&[- 

§le  with  life  till  it  is  time  to  struggle  with 
eath.  I  wish  it  were  born  dead."  The 
vords  echoed  through  the  empty  gallery ; 
ft  seemed  as  if  unseen  listeners,  gathering 
near,  whispered,  and  carried  them  through 
an  open  door  into  a  world  the  portal  of 
which  was  close  beside  us,  though  mortal 
eyes  might  not  look  up  to  see. 

"  I  wish  it  were  born  dead,'*  she  cried 
again,  and  clasped  her  hands.  "  Why  did 
I  let  them  marry  me  to  your  son  ?  Why 
was  I  so  cruel  r  He,  a  good  man,  who 
knew  life  but  to  rejoice ;  and  I,  a  woman 
whose  heart  had  been  given  to  another 
man  to  tread  under  foot,  and  who  had 
known  life  but  to  sorrow.  I  thought  it 
would  not  matter,  that  it  would  be  all  the 
same,  married  or  single ;  but  it  has  not 
been  so.  I  thought  it  would  be  like  a  play, 
and  I  a  player  could  act  my  part ;  but  I 
could  not."  Then  she  turned  to  me  defi- 
antly. "  Do  vou  hate  me  much  ?  "  she 
asked  curiously. 

**  No,  I  do  not  hate  you,"  I  said  slowly, 
hardly  knowing  what  sne  had  asked  or  I 
had  answered. 

^  I  do  not  care ;  I  cannot  Let  me  go ; 
I  want  to  be  alone." 

•*  But  my  son  I    Will  he  never  return  ?  " 

*'  I  do  not  know.  What  is  your  son  to 
me?"  And  in  a  mocking  voice  she 
added,  "  He  will  come  when  I  am  dead, 
perhaps."  She  looked  out  at  tlie  fir  wood 
as  she  spoke ;  I  knew  that  she  was  think- 
ing of  the  burial-place  just  half  a  mile 
beyond  it.  She  turned  away,  and  shiver- 
ing with  cold  and  weariness,  walked  slowly 
alon^  the  gallery;  I  watched  her  eown 
trailing  noiselessly  over  the  shining  floor, 
a  door  shut,  and  I  was  alone. 

Then  came  a  long  silence  in  our  lives. 
Day  after  day,  week  after  week  passed 
by,  with  never  a  sign  of  him.  An  old 
woman  sorrowing,  a  young  one  doggedly 
waiting;  that  w^  all.  The  leaves  fell 
dead  and  yellow,  the  wind  carried  them 
whistling  over  the  grass  towards  the  wood, 
the  branches,  bare  and  brown,  stretched 
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up  towards  the  sky.  Everything  was  grey, 
and  cold,  and  silent. 

The  new  year  dawned.  I  thought  of 
the  strange  long  years  behind  it  that  had 
had  no  history  save  that  they  were  spent 
in  waiting;  but  with  the  new  year  there 
came  no  change  to  our  still  lives. 

The  winter  passed,  the  snow  melted 
from  even  the  coldest  paths,  and  at  last 
once  more  there  was  the  promise  of  spring. 
I  watched  the  first  brignt  sunshine  glint 
through  the  fir-trees  and  fleck  the  dark 

§  round  with  its  gold,  I  saw  the  shadows 
ance  and  the  snowdrops  raise  their  ten- 
der heads. 

One  dav  I  stood  by  the  window  think- 
ing how  oeautiful  the  world  had  grown, 
for  there  was  happiness  everywhere  save 
in  one  sad  house.  From  my  lips  burst 
forth  the  cry  of  my  heart,  "If  he  would 
but  come  oack  again  1 "  A  little  bird 
sang  loud  and  clear ;  it  was  like  a  promise 
of  his  return.  I  opened  the  window  and 
the  sweet  fresh  air  rushed  in ;  it  seemed 
to  have  journeved  from  afar,  to  bring  a 
message,  to  telf  me  that  he  remembered. 
I  looked  up  at  the  sky,  it  was  soft  and 
blue.  "  He  must  come  back,"  I  cried  in 
pain  and  longing  that  could  not  wait  in 
silence.    My  son's  wife  was  beside  me. 

"  He  will  never  come,"  she  said  in  her 
low  and  bitter  voice,  "  he  will  never  come 
—  never." 

"  Why  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  answered,  "  but 
he  will  never  come.  I  lied  to  him  once, 
and  I  deceived  him  —  do  you  think  he 
will  foreive?"  She  asked  it  half  scoff- 
ingly;  but  as  I  turned  to  speak  I  saw 
that  she  was  trembling,  that  on  her  face 
there  was  a  look  of  pain  and  fear.  "  He 
will  never  come  again,"  she  echoed,  ''till 
I  am  dead."  She  put  out  her  cold  hand  as 
if  to  touch  me,  but  drew  back  and  moved 
away. 

Tne  days  went  by  and  the  sun  shone 
down  on  a  green  world  again.  There  were 
flowers  in  the  hedges  and  hidden  in  the 
woods.  The  birds  sang  of  the  spring  that 
had  come,  of  the  summer  that  would  soon 
sweep  over  the  hills,  touching  all  things 
with  its  gold.  In  the  distance  I  could 
hear  the  song  of  the  river  as  it  hurried  by 
rejoicing,  overhead  the  swallows  passed 
on  their  way  to  northern  shores ;  and  in 
the  midst  ot  all  things  there  was  the  voice 
of  a  little  child.  It  seemed  so  strange  a 
sound  in  this  sad  house,  as  if  the  world 
had  grown  young  again,  and  even  my  old 
heart  leapt  up  and  could  have  laughed  for 
joy. 

At  last  the  strange  woman  my  son  had 
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married  seemed  as  thoaeh  she  could  bear 
and  be  still  no  longer ;  ner  face  softened, 
her  voice  changed,  and  one  day,  just  for  a 
moment,  she  let  her  head  fall  on  my  shoul- 
der, as  if  to  gain  a  moment's  rest. 

»*  Mother,"  she  whispered  —  and  before 
she  had  never  said  the  word — '*!  want 
him  back.  If  he  could  see  the  child,  per- 
haps he  would  forgive  me,  and  some  day 
love  me  once  again.  I  want  his  love  —  I 
want  it  now.  I  am  hungry  for  it,  longing 
for  it,  and  he  does  not  know.  I  shall  die 
if  he  does  not  come ;  tell  him  that  for  me, 
and  beg  him  to  come  back  again.  I  lied 
to  him,  and  he  will  not  believe  me  now. 
But  it  was  all  a  madness ;  I  did  not  say 
one  single  word  to  the  man  I  went  all  those 
miles  to  see  that  night.  I  stood  and 
watched  him  pass,  and  came  away  unseen. 
It  ended  there.  Your  son  knew  that  it 
did,  though  I  had  lied  and  schemed  to  go. 
It  ended  there ;  surely  he  will  for^ve  me, 
and  love  me  again,  even  though  it  is  but 
a  little,  when  he  sees  the  child?' 

"  But  I  do  not  understand,"  I  said  be- 
wildered. The  tears  fell  slowly  down  her 
face,  as  though  her  dull  eyes  grudged 
them ;  the  lines  about  her  mouth  hardened 
again,  as  she  answered,  in*  a  low,  fierce 
voice,  — 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  more.  It  is  his  secret 
and  mine ;  he  will  never  tell  you,  neither 
will  I.  But  if  he  forgives  me  —  oh !  if  he 
would  but  forgive  me.  Entreat  him  to 
come  back  and  see  the  child."  She  said 
the  last  words  softly ;  she  stole  nearer  to 
me.  She  had  known  how  to  be  gentle 
once,  but  pain  and  grief  had  maoe  her 
half  afraid  of  all  things  in  the  world. 

"Shall  I  tell  him  that  you  love  him?" 
I  asked. 

She  answered  like  a  woman  in  a  dream. 

**  Yes,  tell  him  that  all  my  thoughts  turn 
to  him ;  it  is  like  going  home  to  think  of 
him.  Only  till  he  comes  back  the  rooms 
of  my  dear  home  are  empty;  its  fires 
burnt  low,  its  gardens  silent  and  deserted. 
It  seems  as  if  I  entered  and  waited  for 
the  master,  thinking  of  the  blessedness  of 
seeing  him  again,  and  of  the  misery  this 
longing  will  turn  to  if  he  delays.  Yet  I 
am  thankful  to  love  him,  for  there  is  rest 
and  safety  for  me  now,  even  though  he 
stays  from  me,  just  as  one  feels  sate  and 
rested  in  one's  own  home,  though  none  is 
there  to  bid  one  welcome.  It  is  like 
thinking  of  heaven,  remembering  that  one 
has  walked  through  hell  in  past  days,  and 
found  how  it  could  bum  and  mock  and 
crush.  Ask  him  to  come  back  once  more ; 
if  he  would  listen  to  me  once,  then  he 
would  understand.     Entreat  him  to  re- 


turn." It  was  as  though  she  had  no  other 
words  to  say  but  those  few  piteous  ones, 
*'  Entreat  him  to  return."  But  he  did  not 
come. 

She  fell  ill  at  last  with  a  long,  weary 
illness  that  only  happiness  could  heal,  and 
that  would  not  come  nigh  her.  Many  a 
time  she  called  me  to  her  as  she  sat  alone 
as  in  a  dream. 

'*  Mother,"  she   said   one   day,  'Sf  I 
should  die,  and  he  comes  back,  tell  him . 
this  — that  I  was  never  false  to  him.     f 
did  not  love  him,  but  I  was  true  —  sa  c 
my  thoughts.    I  did  not  say  one  s'o^ 
word  for  the  other  man  to  hear,  nor  *  ti 
one  line  for  him  to  read.    1  lied  and  i  o. 
away  that  awful  night  just  for  one        , 
moment  to  see  that  other  one  pass  by 
hid,  and  watched,  and  listened ;  I  he.  :i 
his  footsteps  drawing  near;   I   saw  him 
pass,  and  when  he  had  gone  I  stooped 
and  kissed  the  ground  over  which  his  feet 
had  trod  —  kissed  it  and  put   my  face 
against  the  earth,  and  yet  the  love  for  him 
had  i^one  long   years   before,  and  only 
loathmg  of  his  cowardice  and  treachery 
remained.    But  the  man  I  knew  would 
pass  along  the  road  that  night  when  I 
stood  there  to  watch  had  once  taken  my 
life  and  vouth  into  his  hands,  and  given 
them  bacK  no  more.    I  did  not  stesu  out 
to  meet  a  man  I  loved,  or  crouch  to  kiss 
Ais  footsteps.    It  was  the  ghost  of  days 
that  once  had  been  —  the  ghost  of  my 
own  youth,  and  all  its  sweetness,  of  my  old 
life  and  all  its  promises,  all  its  dreams 
that  he  had  held  and  kiUed.    They  seemed 
to  draw  near  once  more  when  I  saw  hir* 
coming,  they  went  farther   and  farther 
awav  into  the  hopeless  distance  as  he  I 
loathed  passed  on." 

"  And  my  son  ?  " 

*'  And  your  son  had  followed  me.  The 
man  whom  I  went  out  to  see  went  by  not 
knowing  —  the  man  who  had  held  my  life. 
Your  son  came  near  as  I  rose  from  the 
ground  I  had  kissed,  and  my  tears  fell 
fast.  I  was  angry  and  bitter  and  miser^ 
able.  For  some  strange  reason  I  wanted 
to  make  another  suffer  as  I  had  suffered, 
and  the  words  I  said  burnt  into  his  heart* 
I  watched  them  do  it,  and  was  glad."  She 
did  not  raise  her  head  while  she  spoke, 
nor  turn  from  the  window  by  which  she 
watched. 

"  And  now  ?  " 

**  I  want  him  back,"  she  s^d,  in  he* 
even,  monotonous  voice.  *'  I  shall  die  i 
he  does  not  come."  I  put  out  my  hand 
to  touch  her,  but  she  drew  away,  and  al- 
most shuddered.  **  Oh,  no,  no,"  she  said, 
*^I  cannot  bear  it  —  I  was  not  made  for 
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that.  I  cannot  laugh  and  cry,  and  be  ca- 
ressed.'* She  raised  her  head,  and  broke 
out  again:  *'Tell  him  to  come  back,  I 
want  him  so.  1  never  loved  him  before 
he  went  —  before  the  child  was  born,  but 
I  love  him  now.  I  am  dying  for  him ;  I 
never  had  any  other  home  nor  any  one  I 
dare<*  to  trust  who  loved  me  truly.  I 
w^nt.  JO  bear  him  say  that  he  forgives  me, 
to^rdot  my  head  down  on  his  arm,  as  I 
usied  once  to  bear  my  misery  and  be  si- 
]'* .  '^.*)iit  would  now  to  bear  my  happiness. 

*,  f  6hce  to  see  him,  and  then  to  die,  if 

"  ^ioYild  love  me  no  more."    She  stopped 

.    pS^jling,  but  I  could  not  reply.    She  was 

**'"l  woman  waiting  to  live  or  to  die,  but 

Vi       hi  could  not  tell.    There  was  great 

'V    .'or  terrible  woe  to  come  to  her — I 

iZtTnot  dare  to  wonder  which,  only  I  felt 

vat  her  lips  were  not  made  for  laughter, 

and  for  her  eyes  to  light  up  with  joy  and 

happiness  would  have  seemed  a  strange 

thing  indeed. 

Day  after  day  she  sat  watching,  with 
her  face  turned  towards  the  copse,  forever 
watching,  but  never  seeine  him  for  whom 
she  watched,  till  gradually  there  crept 
over  her  a  pain  that  was  despair.  At  last 
a  messenger  came  over  the  long,  straight 
road  across  the  hill.  She  saw  him  far 
enough  away,  and  opening  the  window  sat 
with  a  smile  on  her  face  at  last 

**  He  is  bringing  news,"  she  said,  and 
her  voice  made  me  start,  for  it  was  the 
voice  of  a  happv  woman,  not  of  the  one 
who  had  doggedly  watched  so  lone.  She 
took  the  letter  from  his  hand  with  a  cry 
in  joy,  and  opened  it  with  hands  that 
trembled  and  could  hardly  hold  the  scrap 
of  paper  before  her  eager  eyes.  Then 
with  a  loud  cry  she  told  its  contents. 

**It  is  too  late  —  too  late,  for  he  is 
dead !  "  and  she  fell  forwards  as  the  woman 
in  the  picture  had  fallen,  only  that  for  this 
poor  soul  there  was  no  lover's  heart  to 
serve  her  as  a  pillow. 

My  son  that  was  gone,  that  would  never 
come  back,  my  son  that  had  been  my  babe 
and  my  little  one,  my  joy  and  my  pride, 
and  was  gone  forever,  with  never  a  soul 
he  loved  beside  him,  with  never  a  tender 
voice  to  whisper  to  him  or  lips  that  loved 
him  to  kiss  the  dead  lids  over  the  tired 
eyes.  An  emptv  heart,  an  empty  house, 
an  empty  world.  My  pretty  boy  whose 
^^oice  was  like  the  birds,  my  brave  lad, 
»my  son  a  man  of  whom  my  heart  was 
proud,  for  whom  my  whole  life  ached. 
And  the  end  of  it  all  for  him,  the  end  of  it 
all  for  us,  —  a  still,  cold  corpse.  The  sun 
shiningi  the  birds  singing,  the  green  trees 
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whispering,  the  busy  world  busying  itself, 
the  merry  voices  ot  the  youn^,  the  chat- 
tering of  the  old,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all 
—  somewhere  an  empty  room,  a  dead 
man. 

Then  once  more  they  said  she  might 
be  trusted  to  go  about  the  house  again. 
She  seemed  to  have  had  some  dream  she 
could  not  remember,  some  blow  in  the 
dark  that  had  staggered  her  and  carried 
away  her  senses.  She  seldom  spoke,  but 
she  would  look  up  sometimes  and  say, 
*'When  he  comes  back  he  will  see  the 
child."  She  said  it  with  a  voice  that  was 
not  her  own,  and  looked  up  with  a  face 
that  had  changed.  It  was  as  if  her  former 
self  had  left  her,  —  had  journeyed  out  to 
him.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  they  have 
met,  he  and  she  that  used  to  be ;  if  they 
understand  and  all  things  are  explained 
between  them  at  last ;  or  if  the  life  that 
left  her  in  those  terrible  weeks  after  the 
message  came,  though  it  has  found  him, 
will  yet  return,  crying  out  in  its  agony, 
*«  It  IS  too  late,  too  late." 

The  woman  who  rose  from  her  bed  sat 
and  watched  by  the  window  again,  forever 
with  her  face  turned  towards  the  hill,  till 
she  forgot  all  else,  till  she  did  not  let  her 
eyes  look  down  on  her  child*s  face,  or 
remember  to  caress  the  little  hand  that 
touched  her  cheek.  She  did  not  know 
when  it  drooped  and  faded  and  slipped 
away  from  her  arms.  She  saw  them  carry 
it  across  the  grass  to  the  burying-place 
beyond  the  firs,  but  she  saw  it  with  eves 
that  did  not  comprehend,  and  a  heart  tnat 
could  not  miss  the  little  one  who  had 
gone. 

There  the  story  ends.  Still  she  sits 
and  watches,  while  her  youth  slips  away, 
and  round  her  the  silence  gathers  deeper 
and  deeper  as  it  stretches  back  far  into 
the  distant  past  Always  the  story  is  the 
same,  always  watchine  for  one  who  never 
comes  and  never  will  come  again.  The 
seasons  pass;  the  villagers  over  the  hill 
laugh  and  weep  and  marry  and  die ;  to 
them  life  brings  its  changes,  but  to  us  all 
things  are  the  same.  Yet  some  dav  they 
say  she  will  awake  and  know  —  ah !  poor 
soul^  God  keep  you  from  it 

I  sit  by  the  fire  thinking.  Only  a  little 
while  and  I  too  shall  be  gone ;  but  the 
watcher  by  the  window  will  know  not  and 
care  not,  for  all  things  are  the  same  to 
her.  Life  has  left  her  but  a  sinele  theme, 
a  single  thing,  a  single  name  to  know.  In 
fancy  I  can  see  her  waiting  alone  in  the 
vast  still  room  that  is  full  of  strangest 
memories.    And  I  wonder  if  when  she 
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goes  to  the  crazy  piano  and  sits  in  the 
twilight  playing,  I  too  shall  return  with 
the  shadows,  and  with  a  ehostly  company 
gaze  in  at  that  I  once  caSed  home  —  if  I 
too  shall  wait  and  listen  while  the  fire 
bums  low,  but  none  is  beside  it,  only  a 
woman  sits  by  the  window  playing,  not  to 
any  human  listeners,  but  to  those  who 
stand  in  an  unseen  world,  the  threshold 
of  which  is  bounded  by  an  everlasting  si- 
lence. 


.  From  Blackwoocf  ■  Magaiiae. 
THE  CASTLE  OF  VINCIGLIATA. 

If  to  the  lovers  of  art  and  to  the  paint- 
ers, few  cities  are  so  fair  and  interesting 
as  Florence,  from  its  wealth  of  pictorial 
and  architectural  beautVt  so  are  few  cities 
more  pleasantly  situated,  amid  such  varied 
and  charming  surroundings.  When  the 
life  of  the  city  tires,  and  the  mind  is 
satiated  with  admiring,  there  are  delight- 
ful spots  to  retire  to  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  city  walls ;  on  the  mountain-sides 
of  Fiesole  and  San  Miniato  may  be  found 
seclusions  much  loved  by  those  who  seek 
for  repose,  situated  amid  the  most  pic- 
turesque scenery,  with  elorious  perspec- 
tives ;  and  to  add  to  their  charm,  the 
whole  district  is  very  rich  in  historic 
associations. 

If  the  epithet  of  the  Magnificent  is  to 
be  justified  by  the  noble  memorials  of 
Lorenzo  di  Medici,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  every  quarter  of  Florence,  that  of  lover 
of  the  oeautiful  will  be  granted  by  those 
who  visit  the  delightful  sites  the  Medici 
selected  for  their  summer  residences  on 
the  slopes  of  Fiesole  overlooking  the  val- 
ley of  the  Amo ;  but  truly  there  is  not  a 
road  from  the  city  that  does  not  lead  to 
some  objects  of  present  beauty  or  of  past 
interest,  —  it  may  be  a  chateau  which 
owes  all  its  ornamentations,  if  not  its 
foundation,  to  Leo  X. ;  or,  within  a  short 
drive,  may  be  visited  a  castle  rendered 
famous  by  the  exploits  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood,  one  of  those  adventurers  and  free- 
lances of  the  feudal  times  with  whom  life 
and  war,  property  and  plunder,  were  sy- 
nonymous terms.  It  is  hard  to  realize, 
as  we  wander  in  gardens  of  rare  beauty, 
where  even  the  wild  flowers  vie  in  color 
and  perfume  with  the  carefully  tended 
produce  of  other  lands  —  where  all  nature 
conveys  the  impression  of  peace  and  re- 
pose-^ that  for  decades  of  years  these 
charming,  sunny,  fragrant,  quiet  spots 
were  the  scenes  of  deeds  of  violence,  of 


rapine  and  war  and  cruel  persecntions. 
At  Careggi,  the  view,  from  the  terrace,  of 
the  Arno  flowing  through  the  variegated 

{)lain  into  the  purple  distance,  with,  the 
one  waving  line  of  the  Apennines  glowing 
in  tne  sunset,  has  a  soothing  influence  on 
the  heart,  and  is  suggestive  of  anything 
rather  than  war  and  desolation ;  it  was  to 
this  retreat  that  the  Medici  loved  to  retire 
from  the  storms  of  the  ci^  factions  —  it 
was  here  Cosmo  died,  and  Lorenzo  had 
the  final  interview  with  the  great  reformer 
and  preacher,  when  Savonarola  left  him 
on  his  death-bed,  "unhouserd,  disap- 
pointed, unanerd,"  because  he  refused  to 
restore  the  liberties  of  the  Florentines. 
We  can  imagine  the  great  prince,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  glory,  in  this  charming  re- 
tirement, looking  aown  on  the  city  which 
owed  so  much  of  its  mafi;nificence  and 
adornment  to  his  own  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion and  refined  taste,  and  contemplatii^ 
with  grateful  feelings  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs.  The  Medici  had  many  other 
country  residences,  but  Careggi  is  the  one 
they  preferred.  The  nearest  to  Careggi 
is  the  Villa  Mozzi,  which  is  full  of  art- 
treasures,  and  is  appropriately  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  property  of  a  delightful  artist 
and  an  admirable  connoisseur,  from  which 
it  takes  its  modem  name  of  Spence.  The 
prince,  philosopher,  and  statesnun  was 
accustomed  to  invite  to  this  villa  (as  the 
most  conveniently  situated)  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  citizens,  and  the  distln^niished 
men  who  frequented  his  court.  We  can 
picture  them  on  a  summer's  evening,  at 
one  time  in  grave  discussion,  at  another 
in  blissful  idleness,  watching  the  lights 
and  shadows  speeding  across  the  fertile 
undulating  vale,  so  rich  in  flowers  and 
fruit  that  it  well  deserved  the  name  of 
giardino^  the  garden.  But  to  a  beneficent 
ruler  the  signs  of  material  prosperity  on 
all  sides  must  have  afforded  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  The  Medici  were  truly  a 
ereat  race,  and  worthy  of  rule,  for  not  only 
did  fortress  and  palace,  church  and  tower, 
spring  forth  at  their  command,  but  they 
scattered  seeds  of  good  with  lavish  hand 
on  all  sides ;  and  fertile  crops  and  many  a 
homestead  proved  that  all  their  interest 
was  not  concentrated  in  the  glory  of  the 
City  of  the  Lily. 

The  one  spot  which  at  the  present  time 
possesses  the  greatest  interest  for  trav- 
ellers is  situated  on  the  same  mountaia 
ridge  as  the  Villa  Spence,  but  is  ap- 
proached by  a  different  route.  It  is  the 
famous  castle  of  Vindgh'ata.  The  trav» 
eller,  to  arrive  there,  passes  by  streauns 
which  have  formed  the  subject  of  many  of 
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Boccaccio's  poems.  At  Fiesolano  is  a 
farmhouse  where  Robert  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  son  of  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl-  of  Leicester,  resided.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  is  Majano,  where  Benedetto, 
the  architect  and  sculptor,  was  born.  He 
built  the  Strozzi  Palace,  and  has  left  beau- 
tiful memorials  of  his  style  and  taste  in 
the  Churches  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  and 
Santa  Croce.  As  one  ascends  the  moun- 
tain-side and  approaches  the  castle,  on  its 
lofty  and  rocky  eminence,  the  view  be- 
comes more  ana  more  striking.  The  whole 
hill  is  covered  with  groves  of  pine  and 
ilex,  while  wild  flowers  of  brightest  col- 
ors flourish  on  the  undulating  ground. 
That  a  scene  so  rich  in  its  natural  charms 
should  have  won  the  sympathy  of  many  a 
poet,  past  and  present,  may  well  be  imag- 
ined. 

Here  whisper  the  tall  pines  to  me  so  dear, 
Here   through   the    cypress    boughs    the 
zephyrs  sigh ; 
Here  from  the  earth  the  bubbling  fountains 
spring, 
And  the  pelludd  waves  reflect  the  sky. 

But  Vincigliata  is  not  only  remarkable 
for  its  grandeur  of  situation,  and  the  com- 
bined sternness  and  softness  of  its  sur- 
rounding scenery,  but  on  account  of  its 
associations  with  the  feudal  times ;  and  it 
is  very  rarely  that  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  an  old  castle  exactly  as  it  was. 
We  are  indebted  for  this  architectural 
treat  to  the  admirable  taste,  skill,  and 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Temple  Leader,  who 
has  long  since  settled  at  Florence,  and 
who  brought  to  this  labor  of  love  all  the 
Dualities  which  are  developed  by  a  resi- 
dence amone  objects  of  beauty,  and  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  architectural  detail. 
In  the  admiraffle  **Life  of  Mr.  Hope 
Scott,"  Mr.  Leader  (who  was  one  of  the 
remarkable  young  men  who  awakened  so 
much  interest  in  Christ  Church  in  1830) 
writes  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  ana 
insists  on  success  in  every  undertaking 
requirine  '*  a  head  to  plan  and  a  heart  to 
execute.^'  This  head  and  heart  Mr. 
Leader  brought  to  Vincigliata,  and  fortu- 
nately he  found  a  heart  and  head  to  carry 
out  his  plans,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
WQrk  of  abiding  interest. 

The  earliest  historic  record  which  ex- 
ists of  the  Castle  of  Vincigliata  dates  from 
the  eleventh  century.  At  that  time  it  be- 
longed to  the  isLvaWy  of  Visdoroini,  a  name 
still  associated  with  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  Florence.  The  castle  passed 
from  the  Visdomini  into  the  family  of  the 
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Buonacini,  and  finally  it  was  possessed  bv 
the  Albizzi,  when  it  was  permitted  to  fall 
into  a  state  of  decay.  Fortunately  it  at 
last  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Temple 
Leader,  who  was  already  owner  of  a  large 
property  in  the  vicinitv  of  Fiesole.  A 
wide  extent  of  hill  and  dale  is  comprised 
within  its  limits,  with  a  landscape  of  un* 
rivalled  beauty.  The  prospect  on  every 
side,  as  seen  from  the  mountain  heights,  is 
such  as  the  eye  loves  to  rest  on.  Besides, 
far  and  near  are  spots  connected  with  the 
great  names  recorded  in  Florentine  his- 
torv ;  the  old  tower,  the  still  loftier  turrets, 
of  Belloseuardo,  the  ruins  of  Galle.  And 
then,  in  charming  contrast  to  these  historic 
sites,  there  is,  within  a  short  distance,  the 
pleasiuE,  graceful  Majano,  which  has  also 
renewed  the  beauty  01  the  past,  under  the 
same  fostering,  loving  care  that  has  cre- 
ated Vincigliata.  It  was  one  thing,  in 
imagination  and  dreamlike  fancy,  to  re- 
store Vincigliata,  and  another  seriously 
to  undertake  so  great  a  work.  It  de- 
manded a  ppreat  study  of  old  records  and 
ancient  edifices  ;  for  it  was  not  an  imita- 
tion of  an  old  castle  which  was  to  be  pro- 
duced, but  Vincigliata  as  it  actually  stood 
when  exposed  to  the  repeated  assaults  of 
foreign  foes,  or,  more  frequendy,  hostile 
neighbors.  With  this  view  great  re- 
searches were  made,  and  old  plans  were 
brought  to  light ;  and  in  all  this  work  Mr. 
Leader  was  aided  by  a  young  man  who 
resided  in  the  Borghetto  di  San  Martino, 
who  from  his  earnest  youth  had  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  historic  and  classic  art, 
and  made  archaeology  his  peculiar  study. 
He  had  roamed  all  over  the  country,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  every  interest- 
ing site  and  ruin.  He  died  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-eight  —  the  a^e  when  the 
mind  has  matured  its  early  impressions, 
and  all  the  sympathies,  stuaies,  and  imag- 
inings of  youth  aid  the  work  and  the  prac- 
ticalbusiness  of  manhood.  To  this  young 
man,  Giuseppe  Fancelli,  this  important 
and  interesting  work  was  intrusted.  Vin- 
cigliata had  been  at  one  time  a  very  cele- 
brated fortress,  and  was  strongly  fortified, 
surrounded  by  massive  walls  and  battle- 
ments. The  lofty  towers  crowned  the 
heights,  from  which  the  warders  could  dis- 
tinguish any  hostile  army.  It  may  be 
well  imagined  that  they  bad  no  easy  post 
when  life  was  an  incessant  warfare  ;  espe- 
cially in  the  fourteenth  century  Vincigliata 
was  subjected  to  many  an  attack,  and  many 
a  celebrated  adventurer  had  to  beat  a  re- 
treat before  the  stubborn  resistance  he 
experienced.     It  must  be   remembered 
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that  these  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  sold 
their  services,  were  no  mean  foes.  Sir 
John  Hawkwood,*  already  mentioned, 
commanded  the  army  at  Florence  at  the 
time  of  the  Alassandri,  when  by  his  sa- 
gacit3r  and  audacity  he  on  more  than  one 
occasion  preserved  Florence  from  a  great 
disaster. 

The  ruined  castles,  and  the  numerous 
relics  of  the  past,  which  are  found  on  the 
mountain  summits  of  the  Apennines,  bear 
testimony  in  their  decay,  not  so  much  to 
the  strength  and  skill  of  the  repeated  at- 
tacks to  which  they  were  exposed  (for  in 
many  cases  they  were  impregnable,  before 
the  invention  of  artillery),  but,  unfor- 
tunately, to  the  neglect  ot  their  owners, 
arising  mainly  from  the  reverses  which 
the  great  families  from  time  to  time  expe- 
rienced. Most  of  the  illustrious  Italian 
houses  were  connected  with  trade;  this 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  great  republic 
*—  at  least  one  member  of  each  family  was 
enrolled  in  some  guild  or  mercantile  cor- 
poration. This  connection  with  trade  in 
no  degree  diminished  the  refinement  of 
taste  or  the  love  of  the  beautiful  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Florentines.  On 
the  contrary,  the  merchant  princes,  with 
the  richest  products  of  other  climes, 
gained  much  experience  and  art-knowl- 
edge, which  found  their  expression  in  the 
noble  works  and  the  adornment  of  their 
cities.  But  there  was  one  evil  result  of 
this  association  of  nobility  of  race  and 
commercial  pursuits,  that  it  rendered  their 
prosperity  very  precarious ;  the  frequent 
revolutions  in  the  Italian  republics  arose 

*  AmonK  all  the  esndoiiieri  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury Done  wat  more  remarkable  than  Hawkwood,  for 
his  works  of  charitr  as  well  as  for  his  military  exploits* 
Among  other  good  deeds  he  founded  a  hospital  at 
Rome  for  the  poor  sick  English.  He  first  became 
famous  in  the  war  with  France,  when  his  regiment  laid 
Provence  waste ;  and  he  was  subseciaently  hired  by  the 
Pisans  in  1363,  to  assist  them  against  Florence  at  the 
cost  of  forty  thousand  florins  for  four  months'  service. 
Villari  speafes  of  him  "as  this  great  master  of  war,  of 
a  deep  and  cunning  nature."  Muratori  says, "  He  was 
a  most  distinguished  and  courteous  captain  (am  Srt' 
£aMt€  difrima  ordine).**  Francis  Saccnetti  remarks : 
^*  There  was  little  peace  in  Italy  during  his  life,  which 
lasted  longer  than  any  other  commander's."  Ilis  sol- 
diers were  called  the  Compagnia  Bianca  (the  White 
Company),  from  the  color  of  their  plumes,  their  ban- 
ners, and  their  scarves ;  their  armor  shone  like  brilliant 
mirrors  and  dassled  their  foes;  they  carried  scaling- 
ladders  with  them,  which  enabled  them  to  reach  the 
loftiest  battlements.  **  I  do  not  believe,"  says  Piero 
Famese,  "  that  Cxaar  had  any  troops  to  equal  Hawk- 
wood's  Compagnia  Bianca.'*  "They  are  magnificent 
robbers  and  freebooters,"  exclaims  11  Pache  Axario. 

In  137 f  this  remarkable  man  made  terms  of  peace 
with  Florence,  where  be  received  a  welcome  worthy  of 
his  great  renown.  He  became  master  of  numerons 
estates  and  castles,  at  San  Donate,  Monteechto,  Pos- 
sibont,  CoojKuola.  He  died  at  Florence  in  ijai.  and 
was  buried  m  Santa  Maria  del  Fiori  with  actnorainary 
honorsii 
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as  much  from  commercial  as  from  militair 
causes.  The  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  was  especially  a  period  of  great 
speculation,  and  of  much  suffering  to 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  ;  the 
Bardi,  the  Anciaioli,  the  Mozzi,  the  Pe- 
ruzzi,  were  all  struck  down.  It  was  at  this 
date  that  commenced  the  decay  of  the 
great  fortress  of  Vincigliata,  and  that  the 
noble  pile  was  permitted  to  fall  into  ruiUf 
until  there  was  little  left  to  bear  testimony 
to  its  former  magnificence.  When  Giu- 
seppe Fancelli  commenced  this  great  de- 
sign, it  was  after  a  conscientious  study  of 
old  Italian  castles,  and  a  ^reat  knowledge 
of  the  annals  of  Italian  history.  He  haid 
wandered  over  many  a  battle-neld  and  vis- 
ited many  a  crumbling  ancient  hall,  and 
was  intensely  interested  in  his  work.  He 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  drawings  of 
the  castle  as  it  had  been  restored  by  the 
Usimbardi ;  from  these  he  was  enabled  to 
discover  the  line  of  the  ancient  walb,  and 
remove  all  the  earth  and  rubble  —  the  ac- 
cumulations of  centuries.  For  not  only 
were  all  the  outworks,  and  the  founda- 
tions, and  the  exterior  defences,  mostly 
buried  under  earth  and  rubbish,  but  even 
the  remains  of  the  towers,  the  halls,  and 
ruined  stairs  were  hid,  or,  where  exposed 
to  view,  were  worn  away  by  decay.  Trees 
had  taken  root  in  courts  once  the  scene  of 
princely  festivities.  The  whole  place, 
when  Mr.  Leader  commenced  his  opera- 
tions, was  very  picturesque  —  a  favorite 
resort  for  the  poet  and  artist  —  but  very 
hopeless,  if  regarded  with  the  view  of  re> 
construction.  Mr.  Leader  had  to  aid  him, 
not  only  the  intrinsic  merit  ind  skill  of 
the  voung  architect,  but  the  deep  interest 
in  ail  natural  works  of  art,  in  the  love  of 
the  beautiful,  which  is  a  possession  of  the 
Italian  people,  and  which  Fancelli  pos- 
sessed in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  If  the 
great  painters,  architects,  sculptors,  who 
created  the  kingdom  of  art  in  Italy,  have 
not  transmitted  their  creative  powers  to 
the  present  generation,  their  wonderful 
productions  are  studied  to  such  advantage 
that  the  appreciation  of  merit  exists  in  aU 
classes.  There  may  not  be  now  a  Brunel- 
leschi,  a  Tasso,  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  still 
the  people  look  with  admiring  gaze  o& 
the  vast  unsurpassed  tower  of  Brunelleschi 
which  crowns  the  City  of  the  Lily.  Tasso 
is  not  unknown  to  the  peasant,  and  (Byron 
notwithstanding)  his  verse  is  still  sun^  by 
the  gondoliers  in  the  stillness  of  a  Vene* 
tian  evening ;  and  the  tribune  of  the  Flor- 
ence  Gallery  is  not  unfrequentlv  crowded 
by  even  the  lowest  classes,  who  possess 
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the  deepest  S3rn)pathy  with  grand  master- 
pieces, and  no  mean  knowledge  of  the 
pri  nci  pies  of  art.  This  ad  mi  rabie  popular 
taste  was  well  proved  recently  in  the  pub- 
Vizfltes  given  last  spring  at  the  uncover- 
ing of  the/acciafa  of  the  cathedral.*  The 
historical  pageant  was  no  mere  vulgar 
show,  but  a  most  accurate  and  picturesque 
representation  of  the  Middle  Ages.  While 
northern  nations,  on  any  public  festivitv, 
satisfy  their  love  of  the  beautiful  by  gaudy 
decorations  and  a  display  of  signal  flags, 
the  southern  people  enter  into  the  true 
spirit  of  any  grand  ceremonial ;  no  vulgar 
ornamentation  is  acceptable  to  them.  An 
historic  pageant  in  an  Italian  town  is  really 
to  have  the  past  brought  vividly  before 
the  people.  The  humblest  classes  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  native 
land,  and  are  proud  of  everything  which 
Is  in  any  way  associated  with  its  great- 
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It  was  this  spirit  which  |;reatly  aided 
Mr.  Leader  in  carrying  out  his  noble  idea. 
It  influenced  all  tne  workmen  employed 
under  Giuseppe  Fancelli  at  Vincigliata, 
where  in  the  completed  work  the  olden 
feudal  time  is  well  represented  to  the  im- 
agination —  not  alone  by  the  greatness  of 
the  conception  and  its  admirable  execu- 
tion, but  by  its  accuracy  in  every  detail ; 
even  the  very  frescoes  which  adorned  the 
walls  of  the  noble  halls  have  been  repro- 
duced with  singular  fidelity.  As  the  road 
winds  up  the  steep  mountain-side,  the 
visitor  begins  to  realize  the  labor  and  cost 
of  this  remarkable  undertaking.  The  cas- 
tle stands  on  a  plateau  of  rock,  in  a  most 
commanding  situation  for  defence.  Most 
of  these  massive  fortresses  were  erected, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  almost  inaccessible 
sites  —  not  only  for  prolonged  defence, 
but  because  they  were  the  centres  of  pro- 
tection for  all  the  dependants  and  retain- 
ers. These  fortresses,  like  our  old  Border 
towers,  were  in  general  surrounded  by 
large  courts,  where  the  frightened  peas- 
ants could  take  refuge  whenever  a  raid 
was  made  by  ruthless  freebooters  on  their 
flocks  and  nerds.  In  our  Border  land, 
however,  these  occasions  were  compara- 
tively rare,  whereas  the  castles  on  the 
Apennines  were  frecjuently  full  of  armed 
hosts  and  terrified  villagers.  A  republic 
is  not  in  general  a  peaceful  form  of  gov- 
ernment It  has  been  well  said,  **  People 
like  wars  more  than  kings."  The  Italian 
republics  were  scarcely  ever  at  rest.    The 

*  See  The  Restoren  of  FloretiM  (Lnrmo  Aob,  No. 
U45f  P-  36). 
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Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  the  Neri  and 
the  Bianchi,  afforded  plenty  of  occasion 
for  the  feudal  chiefs  to  burnish  their  arms 
and  prepare  for  combat ;  and  if  there  was 
any  repose  from  the  great  State  and  party 
conflicts,  there  were  never  wanting  private 
feuds  and  vendettas  to  arouse  the  passions 
and  keep  the  sword  unsheathed.  When 
no  high  causes  of  dissension  arose,  an- 
cient feuds  were  ever  being  renewed.  It 
may  be  truly  said  of  all  northern  Italy 
more  especially,  "Quis  non  nostro  san- 
guine pinguior  campus?"  The  highest 
education  was  to  be  a  true  and  faithful  fol- 
lower of  a  worthy  chieftain  —  the  more 
reckless  and  ruthless  the  better.  Vin- 
cigliata possessed  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
Castle  di  Poggio,  which  was  situated  on 
one  of  the  summits  of  the  Monte  Cecesi. 
This  fortress,  from  the  earliest  days,  was 
considered  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
Apennines.  Unfortunately  it  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  Florentine  Signoria, 
who  in  1343  gave  orders  for  its  destruc- 
tion. However,  it  was  able  to  make  a 
noble  defence  against  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public. The  siege  was  of  long  duration, 
and  the  assailants  were  frequently  driven 
back.  At  last  the  gallant  band  01  defend- 
ers were  surrounded  and  starved  into  Sur- 
render ;  and  when  the  stern  old  tower  was 
laid  low,  Vincigliata  was  left  in  its  solitary 
grandeur  on  its  rocky  height 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  even  in 
these  feudal  times,  while  there  was  so 
much  war,  havoc,  and  ruin  without,  there 
were  no  sweetnesses  and  graces  of  life 
within  these  eloomy  castles.  If  martial 
strains  echoed  through  the  windings  of 
the  mountain  passes,  gentle  voices  were 
still  heard  in  the  garden  and  terraces.  All 
palaces  and  castles,  and  even  the  strong- 
est fortresses  or  lonely  watch-towers,  pos- 
sessed a  hggia%  which  afforded  a  grateful 
shelter  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  violent 
storms  whenever  they  swept  down  the 
mountain  slopes.  There  on  an  evening 
the  families  and  their  guests  would  meet 
together  and  enjoy  the  happiness  of  re- 
pose after  the  tumult  of  the  city  parties 
and  factions,  gazing  on  the  mountains, 
brieht  in  their  varied  coloring,  and  many 
a  homestead  embosomed  in  the  deep 
woods  — 

Longique  Volumina, 
Despicit  Ami.* 

*  "  And  let  as  from  the  top  of  Fieiole, 

Whence  Galileo' •  glass  by  night  observed 
The  phases  of  the  moon,  look  round  below 
On  Aroo*s  vale ; 
While  many  a  carden  note  is  sang  aloud, 
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The  Arno  rippling  through  the  rich  Cam- 
pagna  must  have  oeen  a  charming  scene. 
The  grand  Signoria  fitly  represented  the 
dignity  of  the  proud  republic ;  their  pic- 
turesque dress,  such  as  poets  have  loved 
to  describe  and  painters  to  depict,  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  scene.  Here 
were  eathered  together  refined  and  deli- 
cate ckAtelaines^  and  '^dark-dai  red  youths, 
with  large  unouiet  eves;"  here  were 
beard  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  the  lute 
and  guitar,  the  song  and  the  madrigal. 
We  can  also  imagine  that  the  "  lenesque 
sub  noctem  susurri,"  in  the  flowery  glade, 
might  be  heard  by  the  attentive  listener. 
Moreover,  we  rea'd  that  in  the  rare  times 
of  peace  and  repose,  not  unfrec^uentlv 
these  loggias  were  brilliantly  illuminatecf, 
and  from  the  far  distance  lonsr  lines  of 
light  marked  the  outline  of  the  battle- 
ments and  turrets ;  this  was  especially  in 
the  early  spring,  when  flowers  and  fruits 
might  be  gathered  in  profusion.  We  can 
picture  how,  on  a  warm  summer  night, 
cavalcades  of  richly  dressed  ladies,  and 
cavaliers,  accompanied  by  torch-bearers 
^d  minstrels  and  pages,  approached  the 
walls,  windine  their  way  through  the  nar- 
row, rocky  defile;  at  such  a  time  the 
''  bruised  arms "  were  hung  upon  the 
walls,  the  merry  carouse  succeeded  to  the 
tumult  of  war,  the  rich  armor  and  the  glit- 
tering helmet  were  replaced  by  the  gay 
doublet  and  the  plumed  hat,  the  stern 
alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings,  the 
feudal  banc^uet  in  the  baronial  hall  for  the 
joyous,  festive  revel. 

It  was  thus  with  a  keen  perception  of 
the  merits  of  the  subject  that  Fancelli 
commenced  what  has  proved  to  be  his 
master  work.  He  had  nrst  to  clear  away 
all  the  dibrisy  the  inevitable  accumulation 
of  neglect,  of  time,  and  decay.  He  then 
rebuilt  the  outer  circle  of  walls,  so  strong 
and  massive  that  even  now  they  would 
stand  a  lengthened  siej;e,  unless  the  at- 
tacking force  was  provided  with  artillery. 
After  passing  the  outer  walls,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  garden,  the  bright  and  varie- 
gated colors  contrasting  with  the  grey 
stone  of  which  the  cast^  is  built  Here 
there  is  a  lofty  watch-tower,  from  whence 
a  splendid  prospect  expands  to  the  view ; 
a  great  gate  leads  into  an  inner  court, 
which  contains  many  objects  of  interest. 
Those  who  can  venerate  the  past  bv  the 
study  of  its  remains,  here  will  find  full  op- 
portunity for  gratifying  their  taste.    The 

Filling  the  air  witb  iwMtneM. 
Beautiful  Florence !  all  within  thy  walls, 
Thy  groves  and  gardens,  pinnacles  and  towen, 
Drawn  to  our  ieet.'*— Roia's  iUUj, 
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whole  place  and  all  the  detail  of  its  or- 
namentation faithfully  represent  the  old 
ti  mes.  1 1  i s  said,  and  truly,  that  the  nature 
and  character  of  a  man  may  be  known  by 
the  style  of  the  house  which  he  builds; 
and  the  observation  is  a  just  one — whether 
we  look  at  the  plain,  unadorned  square 
mansion  of  the  practical  man  of  business, 
the  beautiful  abbey  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  the  feudal  castle  on  the  Rhine,  the 
grace  and  grandeur  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance. Here,  then,  the  lives  of  the  Italian 
chiefs  may  be  studied,  in  the  armory,  the 
chapel,  the  hall  of  San  Bernardo,  so  called 
from  the  frescoes  which  were  taken  from 
the  church  dedicated  to  San  Bernardo, 
from  the  Convent  of  La  Via  della  Scala. 
The  great  hall  leads  to  large,  lofty  rooms 
with  vaulted  ceilings  and  narrow  windows, 
affording  little  light  or  air.  They  cannot 
be  said  to  represent  modern  comfort.  An 
interesting  little  work  on  Vincigliata  says 
truly :  **  Q>me  abitazione  Vincigliata  noa 
sarebbe  certamente  gradita  dappoich^  gli 
ambienti  principali  sono  troppo  oscuri 
anzi  melanconici  il  vano  destinato  al  pas- 
^!^%^^  troppo  ristretto."  Few  people,  ex- 
cepting those  in  the  happy  age  of  youthful 
romance,  would  care  to  reside  in  the  stem 
old  tower  of  oUier  days ;  for  here  there  is 
no  sham  —  aU  is  real,  as  if  it  had  been 
transmitted  unchanged  through  a  lon^  line 
of  feudal  chiefs ;  even  whatever  fumitare 
it  contains  is  in  the  style  of  its  a^e.  Had 
it  been  intended  to  serve  as  a  residence  at 
any  time,  it  would  of  course  have  been 
very  difiEerent  —  as  at  Alnwick  or  at  Arun- 
del, the  adaptation  of  the  old  style  to  the 
requirements  of  the  day,  and  the  union  of 
age  and  youth  in  the  building,  might,  if 
attemptea,  have  been  equally  successful. 
But  the  object  aimed  at  in  Vincigliata  was 
no  selfish  one ;  it  was  a  generous  desire 
to  confer  on  the  public  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  thirteenth-century  archi- 
tecture. So  in  carrying  out  this  idea  not 
the  minutest  detail  has  been  omitted ;  as 
already  remarked,  even  the  frescoes  on 
the  walls  are,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced, 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  decorated 
them  in  the  past ;  these  are  mostlv  battle 
scenes,  records  of  the  chivalrous  needs  of 
the  great  feudal  lords.  Yet  in  a  few  apart- 
ments are  not  wanting  evidences  that  gen- 
tler qualities  were  found  in  those  stem 
warriors ;  charming  faces  are  seen  on 
some  of  the  walls,  which«  as  they  beauned 
on  the  gallant  knights,  must  have  taught 
them  other  lessons  than  those  of  war. 
Vincigliata  has  become  a  real  museum  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  There  may  be  seen  ooC 
only  the  history  of  the  families  who  to* 
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habited  it,  but  many  of  the  principal  events 
in  Florentine  annals.  Coats  of  arms  ad- 
mirably painted  or  carved  in  stone,  the 
cross  of  the  Church,  and  the  lily  of  the 
family  of  Anjou  of  Naples,  recall  the  past, 
the  life  of  the  great  republic. 

Those  who  nave  travelled  most  and  re- 
sided in  new  settlements,  confess  to  the 
depressing  feelings  of  living  in  a  country 
which  possesses  no  history.  Not  the 
wild  prairie,  or  the  wide,  trackless,  undu- 
lating miles  of  mountain  range,  can  long 
satisfy  the  human  heart,  which  loves  bet- 
ter to  re-create  the  past  than  to  imagine 
the  future.  It  is  most  difficult  to  people, 
by  playful  or  even  vigorous  poetic  fancy, 
a  new  city  which  possesses  no  associa- 
tion ;  a  people  without  a  history  can  be 
only  interesting  to  those  pioneers  of  civil- 
ization who  are  hopeful  of  the  future.  To 
the  Italian,  every  spot  of  ground  possesses 
Its  own  peculiar  charm.  One  place  is 
connected  with  some  historic  event,  an- 
other has  been  sung  by  poets  or  painted 
by  a  master's  hand;  each  church  pos- 
sesses its  saintly  legend,  each  castle  its 
tale  of  interest.  Nowhere  but  in  Italy  are 
to  be  seen  so  many  glorious  memorials  of 
the  days  of  chivalry  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful works  of  art  and  genius  side  bv  side. 
This  is  the  peculiar  charm  and  fascmation 
of  this  land  of  glory,  of  poetry  and  song. 
Here,  on  the  terrace  of  Vincigliata,  we 
can  realize  the  dream  of  the  Italian  life  ; 
on  one  hand  the  stem  castle ;  on  the  oth- 
er, gardens  Horace  might  have  envied, 
and  beautiful  Tusculums  worthy  of  the 
Roman  orator.  The  imagination  here  can 
revel  in  contrast ;  **  the  man  and  the  steel, 
the  soldier  and  the  sword,"  may  have  laid 
waste  the  plain  even  to  the  city  walls ; 
but  within  those  walls  an  inner  glorious 
light  was  never  extinguished  —  the  dienity 
oflove  was  never  quenched.  If  an  v  where, 
in  the  City  of  the  Lily  we  can  understand 
the  signification  of  tne  **  beauty  of  holi- 
ness." This  same  purer  light  fills  our 
hearts  in  churches  incomparable  in  their 
imposing  grandeur  and  beauty,  it  glows 
in  the  verse  of  the  poet,  it  expands  itself 
over  the  canvas  of  the  painter,  it  breathes 
in  the  noble  creations  of  the  sculptor. 
Truly  has  it  been  said  that  '*the  prospect 
from  an  elevation  of  a  great  city  in  its 
silence  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  as 
well  as  the  most  beautiful  we  can  ever 
behold."  It  is  this  that  takes  visitors 
a|^in  and  aeain  to  the  noble  work  of  a 
distinguished  Englishman,  whose  name 
will  ever  be  associated  with  the  grand 
feudal  pile  of  Vincigliata. 

Lamington. 
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In  Italy  secret  societies  have,  from  the 
earliest  times,  found  a  congenial  soil.  The 
Senate  of  Rome,  in  the  days  when  the 
Senate  ruled  the  world,  was  baffled  even 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Curia  by  the  stul> 
born  endurance  of  sectaries  whose  per- 
sistence in  braving  death  outw^earied  even 
the  relentless  severity  of  their  judges. 
Later  on  the  emperors  were  fain  to  wink 
at  what  they  would  not  sanction  and  could 
not  extirpate;  and  wherever  the  Roman 
citizen  made  himself  a  home  he  estab- 
lished clubs  and  associations  which  cir- 
cumvented if  they  did  not  violate  the 
laws,  de  sodalkiis  et  coilegiis.  The  guilds 
and  companies  of  the  Middle  Age  com- 
munes were  based  on  the  same  principle 
of  founding  a  State  within  the  State, 
whose  rec^ulations  should  override  the 
laws  of  the  commonwealth.  The  myste- 
rious Academy  of  Pomponius  Liti,  and 
later  on  the  Society  of  the  Arcadians  and 
the  Lincei  of  Rome,  brouj^ht  something  of 
the  same  spirit  of  conspiracy  into  litera- 
ture and  science,  as  though  it  were  fmpos- 
sible  to  discuss  Dante  without  giving 
passwords,  or  puzzle  over  problems  of 
physics  save  under  the  sanction  of  signs 
of  recognition.  Early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury the  Carbonari,  the  Sanfedisti  and 
other  similar  societies,  led  back  conspiracy 
to  the  more  congenial  fields  of  political 
intrigue  ;  and  ever  since  the  establishment 
of  constitutional  Italy,  sette  have  been  the 
bugbear  and  the  preoccupation  of  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

"  There  is,"  said  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  as 
wisely  as  epigrammatically,  '*some  in- 
stinct of  civil  war  in  the  heart  of  every 
Italian  ; "  of  civil  war,  as  he  might  no  less 
truly  have  added,  based  on  intrigue  and 
plotting.  When  his  political  aspirations 
are  not  forced  to  find  expression  in  the 
manoeuvres  of  oath-bound  clubs,  with  se- 
cret passwords  and  midnight  meetings, 
the  Italian  is  no  less  ready  to  forward  his 
social,  commercial,  or  criminal  purposes 
by  similar  illegal  associations,  which  often 
baffle  every  enort  of  the  executive  to  put 
them  down.  The  Squadracce  of  Romagna, 
the  Ragnalatori  of  Parma,  the  Cocca 
of  Turin,  the  Bagarini  of  Rome,  in  their 
contests  with  the  State  are  well  able  to 
hold  their  own ;  for  in  the  law  courts, 
where  the  issue  is  decided,  the  odds  are 
all  in  their  favor.  "  If,"  says  the  Opt- 
niofu  (October  26,  1879),  speaking  of  the 
utte  of  the  Marche, "  a  member  commits  a 
crime,  his  associates  defend  him  by  man- 
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ufactured  evidence,  intrigues,  and  intimi- 
dation ; "  and  the  influence  which  they 
can  bring  to  bear  on  witnesses,  judge,  and 
jury  is  such  that  a  conviction  is  seldom 
obtained.  Besides  this,  the  State  has  vol- 
untarily disarmed  itself.  The  societies 
retain  the  sanction  of  the  death  penalty, 
the  State  has  abandoned  it.  The  execu- 
tive, in  harmony  with  public  opinion  and 
taking  an  impulse  from  the  teaching  of 
men  like  Mancini  and  Pisanelli,  has  prac- 
ticaly  abolished  capital  punishment.  Nor 
is  this  because  an  intelligible  if  untoward 
sentiment  attaches  an  exaggerated  value 
to  the  sanctitv  of  human  life.  The  Italian 
of  to-day  is  nardlv  more  shocked  at  the 
mere  shedding  of  blood  than  were  his  an- 
cestors when  they  gloated  over  the  massa- 
cre of  gladiators  in  the  Colosseum.  But 
little  compunction  is  felt  or  expressed 
when  runaway  prisoners  are  shot  dead  at 
sight  by  the  police,*  when  day  after  day 
men  are  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Rome 
or  Naples,  when  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
laborers  sacrificed  by  the  criminal  care* 
lessness  of  contractors  stained  the  walls 
of  the  Finance  Ministry  of  the  new  Capi- 
tol. It  is  only  when  some  sudden  catas- 
trophe appeals  to  the  imagination,  or  when 
haltine  Justice  overtakes  the  criminal,  and 
in  cold  blood  exacts  the  penalty  of  life  for 
for  life,  that  death  seems  really  terrible. 
^Vhen  Misdea,  the  callous,  blood-stained 
mutineer,  was  shot  in  1883,  the  whole 
country  was  profoundly  stirred  at  the 
withholding  ot  the  usual  commutation  of 
punishment,  and  the  execution  of  the  mur- 
derer was  at  last  approved  only  because  it 
was  recognized  that  discipline  must,  at  all 
hazards,  be  maintained  in  the  army.  The 
four  thousand  victims  of  knife  and  pistol 
in  Italy  are  buried  year  by  year  without 
one-tenth  of  the  lamentation  that  was  made 
over  the  few  hundred  deaths  at  Casami- 
ciola  or  the  two  companies  that,  were 
wiped  out  at  Dogali. 

Quannu  etCe  fa  mortu  bisogna  fiinsari 
a  la  viifu  (**  When  a  man  is  dead  we  must 
think  of  the  living ; "  i.^.,  a  live  murderer 
is  of  more  account  than  bis  dead  victim), 
says  a  Sicilian  proverb  which  formulates 

*  The  police  are  seldom  it  a  Ion  Co  find  or  make  an 
excuse  for  firing  at  suspected  criminals.  Read,  for  in- 
stance, the  loWoiAxM  account  of  an  arrest  near  Vallom- 
brosa,  quoted,  not  tor  its  singularity,  but  as  bein^  one 
of  recent  date :  '*  Towards  evening  on  the  13th  inst  a 
body  of  ten  police,  after  a  day's  search  through  the 
hills,  contrived  a  successful  ambush  for  their  prey. 
Landi,  one  of  the  four  hishwayroen,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  enemy,  fir^  A  brisk  exchange  of  shots  followed, 
which  ended  in  the  flieht  of  the  whole  party  save  their 
leader,  Maggi,  who  fell  wounded  by  a  buUet  that  would 
have  pierced  his  heart  had  it  not  been  turned  by  a  copy 
of  the '  Gerusalemme  Liberata'  that  was  in  his  pocket" 
(The  Tribtma^  August  i9»  1887.) 


accurately  enough,  if  somewhat  C3rnica]ly, 
the  general  conception  of  the  duties  of  the 
law ;  and  where  a  sentimental  penal  code, 
which  actually  fixes  a  close  time  in  favor 
of  crime  by  establishing  a  ten  years*  pre- 
scription against  prosecution  for  murder, 
does  not  secure  sufficient  chances  of  es- 
cape, juries — puzzle-headed  or  sympa- 
thetic, or  over-weighted  by  the  complex 
questions  left  to  them  —  do  the  rest 
**  Neapolitan  jurymen  *  would  think  it 
almost  a  want  of  courtesy  to  return  an  un- 
favorable verdict  against  the  eloquent 
appeal  of  a  distinguished  lawver.**  At  the 
close  of  a  notorious  trial  held  at  Cattagi- 
rone,  in  Sicily,  which  lasted  June  25- 
September  27,'  1885,  no  less  than  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
questions  were  left  to  the  jury,  who  took 
—  little  enough,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
say  —  five  days  to  consider  their  verdict 
On  this  occasion,  to  be  sure,  twenw-two 
out   of   thirty-one   accused   were   tound 

fuilty  of  numerous  acts  of  assassination, 
ousebreaking,  etc.,  yet  the  maximum  sen- 
tence passed  was  twenty-five  years'  penal 
servitude.  But  to  what  lengths  juries  will 
^o  may  be  seen  in  the  result  of  two  trials 
in  Rome  reported  in  the  official  Rivistd 
di  Discipline  Carararii  for  June,  i886l 
In  one  case  a  youne  maidservant  abused 
the  confidence  of  her  master,  and  stole 
from  his  desk  several  thousand  francs  to 
make  for  herself  a  dowry,  and  thus  induce 
a  hesitating  lover,  who  pleaded  poverty 
for  delay,  to  marry  her.  In  the  second  an 
old  man,  to  satisfy  the  extravagance  of  his 
young  wife,  had  gradually  misappropriated 
eight  thousand  francs  from  the  funds  of 
the  Tiber  Embankment  Company,  where 
he  was  employed  as  cashier.  In  both 
cases  the  facts  were  admitted;  in  both 
cases  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  **  acted 
under  irresistible  impulse,'^  and  the  pris- 
oners were  acquitted. 

In  trials  for  murder,  even  when  the 
prisoner  is  found  guilty,  **  attenuating  cir- 
cumstances *'  are  allowed  almost  as  a  mat> 
ter  of  course,  and  the  old  story  of  the 
lawyer  who  appealed  to  the  jury  to  pity 
the  poor  orphan  his  client,  who  had  killed 
his  father  and  mother,  is  hardly  a  bur^ 
lesque  on  what  passes  daily  in  the  crimi- 
nal courts  of  Italy.  What  Barkhart  says 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  true  now :  **  Wher- 
ever a  crime  has  been  committed,  ei'en 
before  the  circumstances  are  known,  the 
sympathies  of  all  are  involuntarily  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  accused.** 

The  natural  result  of  all  this  is  the 

*  Profetior  Tnriello,  Gorvmo  •  Govcnati,  li  p^  SI^ 
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ehastly  supremacy  in  the  death-roll  which 
Italv  holds  among  all  civilized  countries. 
In  Naples,  with  its  three  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  —  where,  by  the  way,  it 
is  said  you  can  even  now  get  a  man  assas* 
sinated  for  51  francs  —  there  were  in 
1881  i^  assassinations,  823  homicides,  20 
robbenes  with  murder,  and  9  parricides  ; 
and  taking  the  whole  country,  the  annual 
average  of  murder  is  sixteen  times  greater 
than  is  that  of  England.  It  is  true  that 
the  foreign  visitor  to  Italy  goes  away  with 
the  impression  that  the  country  is  orderly, 
and  tliat  the  risk  to  life  is  not  greater 
there  than  elsewhere,  and  as  regards  him- 
self that  impression  is  correct.  The  vast 
majority  of  murders,  save  when  the  out- 
come of  a  drunken  brawl,  are  due  to  one 
of  two  causes,  neither  of  which  concern 
the  tourist.  They  are  the  result  either  of 
jealousy  or  interesse  —  trade  disputes, 
shall  we  say.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the 
cause  of  the  terrible  murder  committed  in 
Rome  last  July,  when  a  building  contractor 
was  sliot  dead  at  midday  by  a  business 
rival  in  front  of  the  general  post-office 
amid  a  crowd  of  terrihed  onlookers ;  or, 
less  frequently,  they  are  the  execution  of 
sentences  pronounced  by  secret  societies 
for  some  infraction  of  their  rules. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this 
abdication  of  government  in  lavor  of  the 
criminal  classes  because  here  is  the  key 
of  the  situation.  It  is  this  that  enables 
the  members  of  secret  societies,  with  a  fair 
assurance  of  practical  impunity,  to  ter- 
rorize enemies  and  punish  traitors  to  their 
code ;  for  even  if  a  conviction  is  obtained, 
the  ordinary  Italian  prison,  without  soli- 
tary cells,  without  enforcement  of  silence 
or  hard  work,  is  attractive  rather  than 
otherwise  to  the  criminal  classes.  Even 
in  the  matter  of  food  convicts  are  better 
cared  for  than  are  soldiers.  When,  in 
1880,  the  military  were  called  in  to  quell 
a  riot  among  the  prisoners  at  Ber^mo 
caused  by  discontent  with  the  quality  of 
their  bread,  the  papers  noted  without  sur- 
prise or  comment  that  the  bread  of  the 
soldiers'  rations  was  inferior  to  that  served 
out  to  the  convicts. 

In  Naples,  and  still  more  in  Sicilv,  it 
has  been  well  said,  the  distineuisning 
features  of  the  Italian  national  character 
exist  in  their  most  accentuated  form ;  and 
it  is  in  the  provinces  of  the  old  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  that  the  operations  of 
secret  societies  may  be  best  observed.  It 
is  there  that  they  are  most  openly,  and  it 
must  be  added  most  successfully,  in  con- 
flict with  the  constituted  authorities.  The 
Maffia  of  Sicily,  and  the  Camorra  of  the 
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mainland,  though  the  ultimate  end  of  the 
two  is  identical  —  the  overriding  of  the  law 
of  the  land  by  anti-social  conspiracies,  and 
the  enrichment  of  their  members  by  plun- 
der —  though  both  depend  on  murder  as 
their  ultimate  sanction,  and  are  in  close 
alliance  with  brigandage  where  brigandage 
exists,  differ  somewhat  in  their  methods. 
The  Camorra,  though  it  often  dabbles  in 
jobbery,  and  by  playing  into  the  hands  of 
influential  men  finds  protection  in  hi^h 

C laces,  is,  in  its  essence,  mere  vulgar  roT>- 
ery  reduced  to  a  system.  The  object  of 
the  Maffia  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  grasp  at 
power,  and  by  intimidation  to  wrest  the 
machinery  of  local  government  to  its  own 
purpose,  and  is  the  more  dangerous  be- 
cause when  once  it  has  imposed  itself  by 
terror  it  often  acts  under  the  forms  of 
law.  Neither  of  the  societies,  however, 
in  spite  of  what  has  been  sometimes  pre- 
tended, though  they  sometimes  avail  them- 
selves of  political  discontent  to  further 
their  own  ends,  has  or  ever  had  any  politi- 
cal purpose. 

The  Camorra,  it  is  said,  was  imported 
from  Spain,  and  it  is  certain  that  when 
Sancho  Panza  banished  from  Barattaria 
the  Mirone  who  asserted  a  prescriptive 
right   to  take  toll  of   the    winnings    of 

f  amblers  in  the  island  '*  hell,"  he  had  to 
eal  with  one  of  the  best-known  forms 
of  the  Neapolitan  Camorra.  So  too 
the  '•  younger  brethren  "  of  Monopodio's 
brotherhood,  so  humorously  described  by 
Cervantes,  divided  their  booty  under  fixed 
rules,  had  the  police  in  their  pay,  and  un- 
dertook to  inflict  beatings  and  death  for 
fees  paid  by  their  employers  precisely  as 
did  the  Camorristi  of  Naples  in  Bourbon 
times.  It  is  by  an  extension  of  the  term 
that  Camorra  is  applied  to  a  sort  of  trades- 
unionism  or  organized  jobbery,  that  in- 
cludes all  classes,  banding  them  together 
against  any  outsider.  If  the  American 
politician  is  always  ready  to  "grind  an 
axe  "  for  his  fellow,  the  Neapolitan  is  no 
less  convinced  of  the  value  of  mutual  ac- 
commodation. As  his  proverb  says,  **  One 
hand  washes  the  other.*'  Ask  a  Roman 
lawyer  to  plead  a  cause  in  a  Neapolitan 
court,  and  if  he  is  an  honest  man  he  will 
refuse.  "  They  are  all  Camorristi,  lawyers, 
judges,  and  jury,  and  I  should  certainly 
lose  my  case."  Though  the  Camorra  per- 
vaded and  pervades  the  whole  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  its  palmy  days  are  over,  and  it 
nowhere  now  exercises  the  absolute  sway 
which  it  did  before  i860  in  the  city,  and 
especially  in  the  prisons,  of  Naples.  The 
confessions  of  Camorristi,  fully  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  political  prisoners  and 
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of  jailers,  are  full  of  stories  whose  terrible 
realism  make  one*s  hair  stand  on  end,  and 
cast  a  most  lurid  light  on  the  mode  in 
which  they  converted  the  prisons  into  the 
schools  and  lodging-houses  of  the  society ; 
electing  a  master  in  each  prison  who  was 
able  to  correspond  freely  with  his  col- 
leagues, both  in  other  prisons  and  at  large, 
to  initiate  new  members  with  the  estab* 
lished  oaths  and  rites,  to  levy  taxes  on  all 
non-affiliated  prisoners  for  the  benefit  of 
himself  and  his  subordinates,  to  pass  sen- 
tences of  death  —  ay,  and  have  them  ex* 
ecuted  promptlv  and  certainly  —  on  all 
who  disputed  his  orders.  Outside,  the 
system  was  the  same ;  the  exaction  of 
tithes  by  intimidation  from  all  classes  of 
the  population,  with  the  punishment  of 
death  on  those  who  resisted;  and  the 
population  submitted  meekly.  If  two  men 
played  a  game  of  cards  in  a  tavern,  the 
Camorrista  was  there  to  take  a  tithe  of  the 
winnings ;  the  cabman  paid  a  tenth  of  his 
fare,  the  porter  of  his  wages ;  the  customs 
were  decimated  at  the  harbor  wharves,  the 
town  dues  at  the  gates.  The  extent  of 
these  depredations  may  be  realized  from  a 
single  fact  On  one  day  in  December, 
18&,  the  total  amount  officially  levied  at 
all  the  gates  of  Naples  was  is.  This  was 
going  too  far.  Ninety  Camorristi  were 
arrested.  The  next  day  9,400  francs  were 
collected.  In  1862  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed in  Naples.  Signor  Areta,  the 
chief  magistrate,  acted  with  the  utmost 
vigor,  and  before  the  close  of  1862  some 
two  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  leading; 
members  were  arrested,  and  the  old  soci- 
ety —  with  its  tyrannical  rules  and  avowed 
extortion,  accepted  as  inevitable  bv  the 
Bourbon  government  and  winked  at  oy  its 
police  —  was  finally  broken  up.  But  as 
Sisnor  Villari  wrote  (in  his  "  Dsttere  Me- 
ridionali,"  1877):  ^'Camorra  is  bred  in  the 
blood,  and  cannot  be  eradicated  by  the 
imprisonment  of  its  members  at  any  par- 
ticular time ;  *'  and  though  the  organiza- 
tion is  now  looser,  though  fraud  is  oftener 
employed  than  force,  the  aim  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  still  plunder,  and  the  sanction 
on  which  it  relies  in  the  last  resort  is  still 
death. 

Since  1862  the  Camorra  has  been  di- 
vided into  the  Camorra  a//a,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  **  Camorra  in  kid 
gloves,"  and  the  Camorra  dassa.  The 
latter  is  recruited  mainly  from  the  prisons 
and  bagnios  of  the  State,  and  lives  by 
thieving  and  vulgar  extortion.  The  for- 
mer  busies  itself  mainly  with  elections  and 
jobbery,  using  when  violence  is  needed 
members  of  the  lower  Camorra  as  its  tools. 


and  melts  insensibly  into  the  clunttle^ 
groups  of  factious,  unscrupulous  electors, 
who  look  upon  their  votes  simply  as  a 
source  of  income,  and  eet  in  their  candi- 
date on  the  understanding  that  he  shall 
share  with  them  the  plunder  of  the  State 
or  the  municipality.  Both  orders  of  the 
society  are,  however,  in  alliance,  and  thev 
cannot  always  be  distinguished  from  eaco 
other.  When  we  hear  of  a  town  in  the 
Basilicata  where  two  citizens,  communal 
councillors,  etc.,  were  arrested  for  embez- 
zlement of  the  funds  of  a  foundling  hos- 
pital, payments  having  been  systematically 
made  on  account  oi  children  long  de^ ; 
of  another  in  Benevento  where  the  sin- 
daco  is  brother  of  the  deputy  and  of  the 
local  magistrate,  his  uncle  is  priest  and 
schoolmaster,  and  a  cousin  is  tax-collector 
and  communal  secretary;  of  a  third  in 
which,  from  1875  ^o  1^77,  the  sindaco 
never  called  a  meeting  of  the  town  council, 
but  sent  notes  of  imaginary  meetings, 
meetings  drawn  up  according  to  his  fancy, 
to  the  prefetto,  we  are  obviously  in  pres- 
ence of  the  kid-glove  Camorra,  and  know 
without  further  inquiry  how  these  gentle- 
men have  secured  their  elections,  when 
we  hear  of  another  commune  where  there 
is  a  mutual-benefit  society  for  trials,  the 
members  of  which  are  bound,  in  case  of  a 
suit  between  a  member  and  a  landlord,  to 
give  false  evidence  as  required,  five  or  six 
being  chosen  by  lot  to  appear  in  court  and 
recite  their  lesson,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  members  belong  to  the  Camorra  of 
the  lower  order.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
classify  the  associations  of  farmers,  whose 
operations  were  brought  to  light  near 
Naples  in  1880,  having  a  common  chest 
to  support  evicted  members,  and  acting 
on  a  common  determination  to  allow  no 
land  to  be  taken  at  higher  rentals  than 
what  were  agreed  upon  oy  the  unionists. 
In  these  latter  cases  the  Camorra  has 
allied  itself  with  the  discontent  due  partly 
to  the  agricultural  crisis  and  the  61II  io 

f  rices  of  produce,  partly  to  other  causes, 
n  many  of  the  smaller  communes  of  the 
Apennines  the  appropriation  of  communal 
land  at  nominal  rentals  by  the  ruling  fam- 
ilies has  led  to  something  like  a  revival 
of  feudalism.  The  angry  discontent  thus 
caused,  though  often  cnecked  by  fear, 
finds  expression  sometimes  in  the  Suraiog 
of  woods  and  crops,  or  in  riots,  which, 
though  seldom  spoken  of,  are  to  the  foil 

^  *  How  these  ctinUU  woric,  how  thcf  **raa **  «)«e- 
tioni,  how  the  absence  of  public  spirit  eod  th*«nk- 
drawal  of  the  most  opri^ht  men  from  policiod  Itle  kM 
left  them  in  almost  uodtsputed  poasession,  laay  be  ftn^ 
in  Mmgbettf  a  work,  •*  I  Partio  NodticL'' 
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as  serious  as  those  in  Ireland.  Petty 
tyrants,  resembling  Mr.  Forster's  *'  village 
ruffians  "  in  this,  at  least,  that  they  serve 
as  figure-heads  in  the  social  war,  use  the 
blind  rage  of  the  peasants  to  serve  their 
own  ends,  and  are  themselves  instruments 
of  the  Camorra  aita,  which  under  this  as- 
pect can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
Maffia  of  Sicily. 

If  the  Camorra  has  been  weakened  on 
the  mainland,  the  sister  society,  the  Maffia 
of  Sicily,  is  still  as  powerful  as  ever. 
"  Men  of  all  classes  and  ranks  belong  to 
it,"  says  the  blue-book  on  Sicily  published 
in  1877,  **and  government  has  always  been 
beaten  when  it  fought  the  Maffia."  *'  Maf- 
fia," we  read  in  the  official  report  on  the 
agricultural  condition  of  Sicily  published 
only  three  years  ago,  **thougn  often  ap- 
parently extinct,  always  breaks  out  again." 
"Perjury  ordered  by  the  Maffia  is  com- 
mon in  our  courts.  Professor  Turiello 
("Governo  e  Governati,"  1882)  quoting 
with  approval  a  letter  of  Prince  Galati, 
says :  **  Though  murders  are  now  seldom 
necessary  the  rule  of  the  Maffia  is  not  less 
absolute.  The  comparative  fewness  of 
murders  is  really  a  bad  sign.  It  proves 
the  complete  subjection  of  the  population 
to  secret  societies ;  even  if  the  aristocratic 
Maffia  has  often  sacrificed  its  instruments, 
Maffia  in  high  places  has  never  been  even 
vigorously  attacked."  "  There  is  a  wide- 
spread conviction,"  says  the  well-informed 
Signor  Alongi,*  who,  as  member  of  the 
Sicilian  police,  is  hardly  likely  to  dispar- 
age the  power  of  the  executive,  '*that  law 
is  less  to  be  feared  than  the  Maffia.  Many 
rich  men  are  persuaded  that  either  to  be- 
long to  the  Maffia  or  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
them."  This  evidence  as  to  the  power  of 
the  institution  is  so  overwhelming  that 
nothing  further  need  be  added  on  that 
score.  If  now  it  is  asked  what  is  meant 
by  Maffia,  it  will  be  found  that  few,  even 
among  Sicilians,  are  agreed  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  term.  Perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  definition  is  that  ^iven  in  the 
blue-book  of  1877,  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted.  *'  The  Maffia  is  not  pre- 
cisely a  secret  society,  but  rather  the  de- 
velopment and  blossom  of  arbitrary  vio- 
lence directed  to  criminal  ends  of  every 
sort.  It  is  the  instinctive,  brutal,  sordid 
solidarity  that  unites  against  the  State, 
the  laws,  and  the  constituted  authorities, 
all  who  are  determined  to  live  and  thrive 
not  by  honest  work,  but  by  violence,  by 
fraud,  and  by  intimidation."    But  even 

*  La  MafiU.    G.  Alongi,  1887. 
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this  definition  does  not  say  all ;  add  that 
it  is  accepted  as  the  inevitable  even  by 
honest  men,  that  it  imposes  its  code  on 
the  weak,  and  resists  the  government  even 
more  by  the  inertia  of  passive  resistance 
than  by  overt  acts  of  violence,  and  Proteus- 
like, evades  the  arm  of  the  magistrate  as 
it  does  the  definition  of  the  student.  It 
would  take  a  volume  to  specify  all  the 
modes  in  which,  without  violating  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  the  Maffia  can  make  things 
comfortable  for  its  subordinates.  One 
instance  taken  at  hazard  must  suffice. 
"The  sindaco  of  Palermo,  taking  the 
presence  of  cholera  as  a  pretext,  has  nom- 
inated a  whole  batch  of  new  officials,  and 
that  though  many  of  the  clerks  who  already 
draw  salaries  have  quite  ^ven  up  going 
to  their  offices.  A  good  thine  too,  for  the 
municipal  buildings  would  be  quite  too 
small  to  accommodate  them  all."  {Tri- 
bunal August  19,  1887.)  It  is  not  of 
course  asserted  that  the  sindaco  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maffia ;  granted  that  he  is  not, 
his  conduct  only  shows  the  more  clearly 
how  completely  the  spirit  of  the  Maffia 
pervades  the  country. 

If  we  look  below  the  surface  we  shall 
find  that  the  Maffia  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
survive  from  the  Middle  Ages,  the  out- 
come of  the  relations  between  feudal  su- 
perior and  retainer,  relations  on  which  all 
sodal  and  political  life  continued  to  be 
based  in  Sicily  till  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century ;  in  part  an  expression  of 
that  exaggerated  individualism  which,  if 
common  throughout  the  kingdom,  is  no- 
where so  strongly  marked  as  in  Sicily.  It 
is  the  Calabrian  who  on  the  mainland 
most  closely  resembles  the  Sicilian,  and 
it  is  a  Calabrian  proverb  that  says,  Quanno 
niscianu  fH*avantu  m'avantu  cu — ^*'  When 
no  one  praises  me  I  praise  myself."  *'  A 
French  mob  in  revolution  davs,"  said  Si- 
gnor T.  Mamiani,  •*  shouts '  Who  will  guide 
us? 'but  in  Italy  the  cry  most  heard  is, 
*  Follow  me  1 "  for  each  individual  is  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  his  own  ability  to 
lead."  "  If,"  said  a  typical  southerner  to 
me,  speaking  in  all  seriousness  of  a  re- 
form he  thought  needful,  "  if  the  ministry 
does  not  yield  I  will  get  myself  elected 
deputy,  summon  the  constituenti^  and  re- 
form the  constitution."  And  he  was  con- 
vinced of  his  right  and  ability  to  do  so. 
One  result  of  this  trait  is  that  while  there 
is  in  Sicily  much  loyalty  to  the  king,  there 
is  no  loyalty  to  the  institutions.  The  ties 
of  blood  and  partisanship  are  so  strong  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  mere  political  alli- 
ances. The  admired  leader  is  not  the 
statesman  of  sagacity  or  even  of  persua- 
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sive  eloquence,  but  he  who  most  imposes 
himself  by  astuteness  and  overbearing 
temper,  or  even  by  the  violence  of  his 
personal  following;  for  here, as  elsewhere 
in  Italy,  it  is  the  solitary  or  even  the  anti- 
social rather  than  the  civic  that  are  most 
esteemed,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  without 
significance  that  in  popular  music,  melody 
and  solos  predominate  over  harmony  and 
chorus. 

It  might  seem  a  paradox  to  attribute 
the  prevalence  of  secret  societies  to  this 
primitive  egotistic  independence,  which 
seems  even  to  give  the  lie  to  Aristotle's 
definition  of  man  as  being  by  nature  a 
iroXiTiKov  Cuov,  and  makes  it  not  altogether 
fanciful  to  trace  the  parentage  of  the  mod- 
ern Sicilian  to  Homer's  Cyclops  who 
shocked  Hellenic  opinion,  ruling  each 
man  his  wife  and  children,  caring  not  for 
his  neighbors.  But  it  must  be  noticed 
that  societies  legal  or  illegal,  for  political, 
social,  or  commercial  ends,  are  marked  in 
Sicily  by  something  of  the  clannish  type. 
Even  in  the  names  "brothers,"  "sons," 
often  assumed  by  members,  one  seems  to 
recognize  the  fiction  of  a  common  father, 
though  it  is  perfectly  understood  that  the 
associations  and  the  respect  paid  to  their 
heads  are  accepted  as  a  mere  matter  of 
convenience.  Such  associations  too  are 
very  rare  except  those  in  which  the  mem- 
bers look  up  to  a  common  and  necessary 
protector,  in  whom,  however,  no  normal  or 
intrinsic  superiority  is  recognized.  Just  as 
the  revolutionary  Frenchman  was  pleased 
to  harmonize  his  theory  of  t!he  intrinsic 
equalitv  of  all  with  the  actual  authority  of 
a  few,  by  the  fiction  of  voluntary  surrender 
of  rights  under  an  imaginary  contrat  so- 
cial^ so  the  Sicilian's  pride  is  contented  to 
obey  a  self-elected  chief,  to  whom  he  gives 
an  allegiance  which,  as  he  flatters  himself, 
is  purely  voluntary,  and  whose  despotism 
is  tempered  by  assassination,  rather  than 
the  impersonal  State  which  imposes  itself 
on  all.  It  must  be  remembered  too  that 
in  the  old  Bourbon  days  law  was  looked 
upon  by  the  bulk  of  the  population  as  a 
mere  engine  enabling  the  court  and  its 
favorites  to  prey,  with  at  least  a  semblance 
of  justice,  on  the  poverty  of  the  people  ; 
and  even  now  the  heavy  taxation,  the  con- 
scription, and  the  want  of  any  intellij^ent 
sympathy  with  the  population  of  officials, 
who  look  on  a  transfer  to  Sicily  as  little 
better  than  a  penal  banishment,  keeps  up 
much  of  the  former  distrust  of  govern- 
ment. The  upshot  of  all  these  causes  is 
that  in  Sicily  law  is  still  looked  on  by  the 
majority  much  as  the  English  rule  is  in 
Ireland  —  as  a  common  enemy,  or  at  best 


a  marplot  in  family  disputes,  which  every 
honorable  man  is  bound  to  baffle  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power. 

From  these  premises  in  the  moral  syllo- 
gism is  deduced  the  great  principle  of 
Omerta^  on  which  Maffia  is  really  based 
and  which  gives  it  its  living  power.  What 
then  is  Omerta  ?  "In  the  course  of  years,*^ 
says  Signor  Tommasi  Cosedeli,*  "  the  na- 
tional character  of  Sicilians  in  all  its  mani- 
festations has  become  interpenetrated  with 
the  principles  of  a  special  code,  called  that 
of  Omerta,  which  lays  it  down  as  the  first 
duty  of  a  man  to  ao  justice  for  himself 
with  his  own  hands  for  any  injury  he 
may  have  suffered,  and  brands  witn  in- 
famy, holding  up  to  the  contempt  and 
vengeance  of  the  public,  any  one  who  ap- 
peals to  the  law  courts  or  assists  the  police 
in  their  investifi;ations.  A  man  perfectly 
honorable  in  other  relations  of  life  is  con- 
vinced that  he  is  doing  a  ^ood  deed  in 
harborine  an  assassin,  or  in  refusing  to 
give  evidence  against  him ;  for  the  code 
of  Omerta  says:  'Evidence  is  good  so 
long  as  it  does  not  injure  your  neighbor.*" 
Under  this  code  a  willing  witness  is 
shunned  and  scorned  as  is  an  "  informer  ** 
in  Ireland.  With  his  dying  breath  a  mur- 
dered man  will  refuse  to  give  any  infor- 
mation to  the  police,  and  stoutly  deny  all 
knowledge  of  his  assailant,  preferring  to 
chance  the  escape  of  his  enemy,  and  leave 
a  legacy  of  vengeance  to  his  family  or 
faction,  rather  than  suffer  his  name  to 
become  a  byeword  of  reproach.  Brought 
face  to  face  with  this  solidarity  of  victim 
and  criminal  in  resenting  its  interference, 
the  executive  is  almost  powerless.  But 
one  or  two  of  the  grim  and  expressive 
maxims  current  in  the  island  enable  one 
to  realize  far  better  than  pages  of  descrip- 
tion, the  feeling  dominant  in  Sicily  which 
makes  possible  the  continued  prevalence 
of  Maffia  and  Omerta.  Scufietta  e  mwg- 
j^hieri  nun  simprestano  ("A  roan  does 
not  lend  his  gun  or  wife  "),  the  gun  having 
the  precedence  as  the  more  important. 
Si  moru  mi  drivocuy  si  campu  f  ailampm 
("  If  I  die  they'll  bury  me,  if  I  escape  111 
strike  you  dead ").  La  furca  I  pri  U 
poviru^  la  f^iustina  pri  la  fissu  ("  The 
^llows  for  the  poor  man,  the  law  courts 
for  the  milksop '').  The  unknown  author 
of  these  apophthegms  has  sketched  out 
with  a  few  master  strokes  the  position  ol 
an  Ishmaelite  consciously  and  defiantly  at 
war  with  social  order. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  anthropologi- 
cal as  a  factor  in  the  prevalence  of  crime, 
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come  the  physical  features  of  the  island. 
Latifundia,  said  VWny^perdidere  Italiam^ 
and  it  is  hardly  less  true  that  large  estates 
are  the  seed-beds  of  crime  in  Sicily,  and 
absentee  landlords  are  at  once  the  cause 
and  the  consequence  of  Maffia.  Practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  interior  plain  of 
Sicily,  and  65  per  cent  of  the  entire 
island,  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  wheat 
on  estates  varying  in  size  from  three  to 
fifteen  thousand  acres.  For  though  many 
small  properties  were  created  by  the  sale 
of  Church  lands  after  z86o,  these,  except 
on  the  north  and  east  coast,  are  rapidly 
disappearing.  Small  properties  cannot 
stand  up  under  the  pressure  of  taxation. 
One  fact  taken  from  the  official  report  is 
sufficient  to  prove  this.  From  1873  ^o 
1884  there  were  put  up  for  sale  by  auction, 
for  non-payment  of  land  tax,  13,713  prop- 
erties with  a  debt  on  them  of  7,487,356 
francs.  Of  these  693,  with  a  debt  of 
660,559  francs,  were  sold,  and  13,056,  with 
a  debt  of  6,826,697,  were  adjudicated  to 
the  State,  no  one  having  made  a  bid  for 
them,  as  the  arrears  of  unpaid  taxes 
amounted  to  more  than  the  value  of  the 
fee-simple.  These  large  wildernesses  of 
estates  are  almost  invariably  rented  to  a 
^abelloto^  or  head-tenant,  who  sublets  them 
in  small  parcels  at  rack  rental,  each  bor- 
ghesi  or  under-tenant  taking  up  from  ten 
to  twenty  acres  on  which  he  camps  during 
the  working  season  with  his  beasts,  whose 
life  and  toil  he  shares,  which  he  cultivates 
as  he  can,  and  pays  for  as  he  must,  usually 
by  a  share  ranging  from  two-thirds  to 
three-quarters  of  the  crop.  Tenant  farm- 
ers with  capital,  and  farm  buildings  on  the 
holdings,  are  here  equally  unknown,  and 
the  borghese  is  almost  always  in  debt  to 
the  gabelloto,  who  advances  him  food  and 
seeo-corn  at  extravagant  interest,  and  to 
whom  he  is  virtually  a  serf.  If  the  season 
IS  eood  he  barely  pavs  his  way ;  if  it  is 
bad  he  sinks  hopelessly  into  debt  Baron 
Mendola,*  a  Sicilian  landlord  and  a  shrewd 
observer,  gives  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion 
that  the  average  Sicilian  peasant  cannot 
possibly  make  both  ends  meet.  '*  Honest 
labor,"  he  says,  "  seldom  suffices  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  family.  Theft  is 
obligatory."  Except  at  seed-time  and 
harvest  these  estates  are  deserted.  The 
agricultural  population  is  all  collected  in 
the  villages,  and  the  wide  plain,  with  all  its 
Crops  which  no  police  can  pretend  to 
watch  over,  is  at  the  mercy  of  evil-doers. 

*  Quoted  in  the  goreniniant  report  on  the  oondition 
of  Sicily,  pobiished  in  1884.  Buona  rubar*^  **  Men 
must  steal,"  says  the  Notizie  del  Miniitro  di  Agricol* 
loia,  1879-1881. 
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It  is  the  sense  of  insecuritv  thus  engen- 
dered, the  knowledge  that  bis  crops  may 
at  any  moment  be  burned  and  his  cattle 
stolen,  that  drives  the  gabelloto,  even  were 
he  well  disposed,  into  the  arms  of  the 
Maffia,  the  only  protector  that  can  secure 
him  from  daily  nsk  of  ruin. 

And  now  look  for  a  moment  at  one  of 
the  villages  of  this  great  Sicilian  plain 
where  Maffia  is  most  at  home.  For  mile 
after  mile,  hour  after  hour,  the  traveller 
has  been  jolted  on  a  rough,  ill-kept  road 
through  a  vast  treeless  plain.  Here  and 
there  he  has  passed  a  rough,  shaggy  bor- 
ghese, painfully  urging  his  team  ofox  and 
ass,  and  scraping  the  soil  of  his  allotment 
with  rude  wooden  plough ;  here  and  there 
a  herd  of  cattle  browsing  among  the  with- 
ered weeds  and  stubble  of  last  yearV  fal* 
low,  or  a  string  of  mules  laden  with  sacks 
of  produce  for  the  distant  market,  but  save 
these  up  to  the  foot  of  the  distant  hills  no 
sign  of  human  life.  The  pitiless  sun  has 
burnt  everything  to  an  even  brown.  On 
the  top  of  a  small  hill  stands  the  village. 
Half-a-dozen  large  stone  houses,  half  pns- 
on,  half  palace,  Duilt  on  the  model  ot  the 
great  mansions  of  an  Italian  town,  occu- 
pied by  the  gabelloti  of  the  surrounding 
estates  and  the  few  families  that  form  the 
ruling  caste,  domineer  over  the  hundred 
or  two  miserable  hovels  where  the  rest  of 
the  population  find  shelter.  Few  of  these 
huts  have  more  than  one  room,  hardly  any 
more  than  a  single  story.  In  one  corner 
of  the  unpaved  earthen  floor,  reeking  with 
ammoniacal  odors,  lies  a  heap  of  straw  or 
a  few  sheepskins  on  which  the  human  oc- 
cupants sleep —*  father  and  mother,  sons 
and  daughters,  pell-mell  beside  the  brutes 
that  share  the  house.  A  single  opening 
serves  for  door,  window,  chimney,  and  for 
discharging  dirt  into  the  common  dustbin, 
the  street,  where  the  population  squats  or 
lounges  among  the  piles  of  vegetable  and 
animal  refuse.  Hardlv  a  man  is  to  be 
seen,  for  most  of  the  able-bodied  work  in 
the  fields,  five  or  six  or  eight  miles  off, 
and  return  home  scarcely  one  night  in  the 
week.  Notice  the  ill-fed  bodies  and  the 
brutish  faces  of  the  women  and  children, 
the  heritage  of  generations  of  immorality, 
from  which  traces  of  beauty  dimly  peer, 
deformed  by  squalor  and  vice ;  '*  the  idiot 
head  {dolicthcephalia  occipitaU)  predomi- 
nates.  Adultery,  incest,  uxoricide,  usually 
by  poison,  prostitution,  are  terribly  fre- 
quent^ and  wrought  shamelessly  in  the 
hght  of  day  as  though  by  cretins."*  It 
would  take  the  pen  of  a  Swift  to  describe 

*  InductU  Agraria,  jh  ss- 
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the  lives  of  these  Yahoos,  and  even  the 
imaginatioQ  of  a  Swift  would  halt  behind 
the  bare  directness  of  official  reports. 
One  is  not  surprised  to  hear  that  a  com- 
mon threat  among  these  people  is,  **Ti 
aiu  a  mangiari  lu  cori  di  tia  mi  uni  aiu  a 
biviri  lu  sangu  '*  ("  TU  eat  your  heart  and 
drink  your  olood  *') ;  that  a  mother  will 
often  punish  her  child  by  biting  it  till  the 
blood  flows.  Suddenly  they  all  scuttle 
from  the  street  into  tneir  dwellings  as 
with  a  clatter  of  hoofs  and  loud  shoutine 
a  gabelloto  spurs  up  to  his  house  followed 
by  a  score  of  attendants,  each  with  a  mus- 
ket at  saddle-bow.  The  gabelloto  lives  in 
the  house,  and  rents  the  estate,  that  be- 
longed once  to  a  feudal  noble.  Like  his 
{)reaecessor,  he  holds  himself  above  the 
aw.  "  He  is  convinced  that  professional 
men  and  officials  exist  simply  to  serve  as 
instruments  for  satisfving  his  daily  wants 
and  grudges,  and  looks  on  them  as  mere 
freedmen.  His  field-hands  he  hardly  rec- 
ognizes as  human  beings.  He  detests  the 
present  government,  though  he  conde- 
scends to  act  as  grand  elector  in  order  to 
keep  up  his  political  importance  and  his 
authority  in  his  village ;  out  he  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  police  should  trouble 
themselves  to  protect  the  lower  orders 
from  the  violence  of  one  of  his  caste.*'  * 
The  chief  men  of  his  retinue  are  influen- 
tial members  of  the  Maffia,  who  have  won 
the  respect  of  their  neighbors  by  the  repu- 
tation at  any  rate  of  a  couple  of  homi- 
cides. Their  ostensible  duty  is  to  preserve 
his  herds  from  cattle-thieves,  his  corn- 
fields and  barns  from  accidental  or  incen- 
cendiary  fires ;  they  have  usually  been 
recommended  or  forced  on  him  by  the 
Maffia  (unless  indeed,  as  is  often  the 
case,  he  is  himself  a  recognized  member 
of  it),  which  thus  provides  easily  earned 
wa^es  and  plentiful  opportunities  of  pecu- 
lation for  its  members,  and  the  mere  pres- 
tige of  their  name  and  position  will  guard 
the  property  under  their  care  more  effec- 
tually .  than  the  untiring  watchfulness  of 
an  honest  man ;  while  the  proprietors  rest 
satisfied  that  the  society  will  punish  far 
more  promptly  and  surely  than  the  po- 
lice any  attempt  by  outsiders  to  plunder 
the  property  which  it  protects.  But  an- 
other not  less  important  part  of  their 
duties  is  to  support  their  patron  in  all 
quarrels  with  his  neighbors  of  his  own 
class.  These  quarrels,  originating  often 
in  old-standing  family  feuds,  fought  out 
openly  in  former  times  with  sword  and 
pistol,  have  now  developed  into  no  less 

*  Gb  AloBgi,  p.  31. 


bitter  political  rivalry.  Two  parties  can 
no  more  live  peaceal}ly  side  by  side  than 
could  Guelpbs  and  Gbibellines  in  the 
Florentine  republic  One  must  crush  the 
other  utterly  so  as  to  be  able  to  monopo- 
lize all  the  spoils  of  local  office,  and  by  the 
influence  of  the  deputy  which  it  elects  to 
deter  the  prefetto  from  looking  too  curi- 
ously into  anv  little  irregularities  that  may 
be  committee!  under  his  jurisdiction.  The 
struf&;le  for  the  municipal  purse  is  more 
ignoble  and  more  injurious  to  public  mor- 
als than  even  the  family  disputes  of  former 
days,  and  of  them  the  Maffia,  with  its 
terrible  power,  is  practically  the  arbiter. 
Willingly  or  unwillingly  the  wealthy  ga- 
belloto must  need  support  it  with  bis 
influence,  providing  its  members  with 
employment  and  wages,  or  pushing  them 
into  municipal  office  according  to  their 
wishes  and  qualifications,  and  winking  at 
the  harboring  of  stolen  cattle  among  his 
herds.  The  penalty  of  resistance  is  theft, 
arson,  and  finally  murder. 

Before  the  gabelloto  can  market  his 
crops,  which  have  thus beenwatched from 
seed-time  to  harvest  by  the  Maffia,  he,  like 
the  smaller  farmer  of  the  coast  line,  must 

f)ass  through  another  form  of  Maffia  not 
CSS  powerful  that  honeycombs  the  large 
coast  towns,  for  nowhere  is  Maffia  more 
developed  than  where  misery  is  least 
pressing,  and  it  reigns  supreme  in  the 
concha a'*oro  of  Palermo,  where  the  lemon 
groves  yield  a  net  profit  of  over  £$o  per 
acre,  and  every  peasant  proprietor  might 
live  in  comfort  or  luxury.  Here  it  or- 
ganizes powerful  '*  rings  "  in  the  prodace 
markets,  dictating  prices,  ^  boycottinj^  ** 
dealers  to  whom  it  objects,  and  exacting 
commissions  on  all  sales  concluded.  The 
penalty  of  disobedience  to  its  orders  is 
death,  and  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  it  is 
needful  so  to  uphold  its  authority,  an  tf/ili 
is  arranged  beforehand  so  effectually  that 
conviction  or  even  suspicion  is  seldom 
possible.  An  example  will  sufficiently 
explain  how  things  are  done.  Soon 
after  harvest  a  man,  ostensibly  a  produce 
broker,  will  introduce  himself  to  a  farmer 
and  say  with  all  show  of  respect,  ^  Sir,  a 
customer  has  instructed  me  to  bay  such 
and  such  goods.  I  thought  of  you,  and 
have  come  to  propose  the  sale.  In  fact 
to  prevent  you  from  losing  the  market,  1 
have  ventured  to  close  and  take  the  ear* 
nest  money."  "At  what  price  do  I  sell?" 
the  owner  asks  mildly.  **  At  such  a  price, 
sir."  "  But,  my  good  man,  tbat*s  below  the 
current  rates,"  as  indeed  it  is.  **  Oh  no. 
you  are  mistaken ;  and  any  way,  yoa  would 
I  not  have  me  break  my  word  to  my  dieni 
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for  a  few  pounds.  However,  if  you  re- 
fuse — "  But  the  seller  knows  far  too 
well  what  the  consequences  would  be,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  submits  to  be 
fleeced  rather  than  incur  the  resentment 
of  the  honest  broker  and  his  friends. 

Though,  as  has  been  said,  the  Maffia  is 
not  itself  an  organized  secret  society,  yet 
not  the  less  the  Maffiosi  in  a  given  locality 
do  occasionally  join  themselves  into  a 
closer  union,  with  oaths  of  secrecy,  code 
of  laws,  hierarchy  of  offices,  common 
purse,  and  fixed  right  of  admission.  In 
the  Rivista  di  Discipline  Carcerarie  for 
1885,  there  is  given  a  full  account  of  two 
such  societies,  the  members  of  which  were 
brought  to  trial  and  condemned  at  Catta- 
girone  and  Girgenti  in  that  year.. 

The  former  of  these,  whose  centre  was 
at  Leonforte  in  Catania,  whose  members 
knew  each  other  as  Patantri,  flourished 
for  a  long  time  before  being  discovered. 
It  was  a  comparatively  small  society,  only 
thirty-one  members  being  arrested  when 
the  police  finally  got  on  the  right  track, 
yet  for  several  years  it  had  completely 
terrorized  the  neighborhood,  keeping  the 
common  chest  full  with  the  proceeds  of 
open  robberies  and  forced  contributions. 
The  "king  of  the  society"  had  absolute 
authority;  he  admitted  neophytes  with 
solemn  rites  and  blood-sealed  oaths ;  he 
ordered  the  execution  of  suspected  mem- 
bers, and  of  those  who  when  invited  to 
join  the  society  refused.  Though  the 
ratantri  were  apparently  extirpated  two 
years  ago,  the  lawless  disposition  survives 
in  full  vigor,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  events  of  August  15th  ana  i6th  in  the 
present  year,  when  at  Cattagirone  and  the 
neighboring  Leonforte  there  was  a  popu- 
lar rising  of  the  peasantry,  soldiers  had  to 
be  called  in  to  assist  the  police,  the  peas- 
ants resisted  desperately,  and  were  only 
crushed  after  a  six  hours^  fight,  during 
which  the  musketry  fire  is  said  to  have 
been  "very  lively."  One  countryman  was 
returned  as  killed,  many  were  severely 
wounded,  and  eighty-seven  were  arrestee!. 
On  the  same  day  at  Licodia  Eubea,  in 
the  same  district,  a  policeman  was  shot 
dead,  others  were  wounded,  and  forty  men 
were  arrested.  The  immediate  cause  of 
these  riots  was  the  astounding  belief  cur- 
rent among  the  ignorant  peasants  that 
the  police  were  untori — poisoners  sent 
out  by  government  to  propagate  the  chol- 
era. 

Far  more  interesting  is  the  account 
given  in  the  same  publication  of  the 
Mano  Fratema  or  Fratellanza  (Brother- 
hood), which  had  its  headquarters  in  Fa- 


vara  and  spread  over  the  whole  province 
of  Girgenti.  Here  we  have  a  concrete 
example  in  which,  as  in  a  microcosm,  the 
general  principles  on  which  the  Maffia  is 
based,  and  which  so  often  elude  even 
shrewd  observers  by  their  Protean  muta- 
bility, may  be  seen  at  work  reduced  to 
definite  system 

If  the  origin  of  the  society,  the  first  germ 
of  which  was  apparently  planted  in  1879 
by  a  group  of  ftf/i///rtransported  convicts), 
released  from  one  ot  the  small  islands  of 
the  Sicilian  archipelago,  remains  some- 
what obscure,  its  aims  and  methods  were 
brought  to  the  light  of  day  both  by  oral 
testimony  and  by  a  copy  of  the  "  statutes  " 
that  were  seizeci  ononeof  the  "brothers," 
and  put  in  evidence  during  the  trial.  In 
the  communes  where  the  brotherhood 
most  flourished  "family  hatreds  transmit- 
ted from  father  to  son,  and,  as  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  ranging  the  whole  community 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  develop  into 
feuds  that  find  a  battle-field  in  local  pol- 
itics, and  private  grudges  embitter  the 
opposition  of  public  life.  The  more  am- 
bitious and  unscrupulous  of  the  party 
leaders,  seeing  a  useful  weapon  in  the 
passionate  tempers  of  the  mob,  and  the 
criminal  classes,  hoping  for  impunity  be- 
hind the  shield  of  official  protection,  came 
to  an  understanding  with  each  other,  and 
in  this  congenial  soil  the  Mano  Fraterna 
struck  deep  roots.  Even  honest  men  and 
good  citizens  were  driven^  lest  a  worse 
thing  should  come  upon  them^  to  seek  pro- 
tection  for  their  property  and  their  lives^ 
of  free  will  or  under  copnpulsion^  by  mem' 
her  ship  in  the  Fratellanza  "  (R.  d.  I).  C, 
1.  c).  The  aims  of  the  brotherhood  were 
neither  political  reform  nor  socialism,  nor 
yet  mere  robbery,  but  the  ^^ratification  of 
the  lust  of  power  and  of  idle  affluence  in 
its  members  by  appropriating  municipal 
offices  and  the  municipal  purse,  and  by 
providing  for  its  members  easy  work  and 
good  wages  in  public  or  private  employ- 
ment. The  means  employed  were  terror- 
ism based  on  the  death  of  all  who  resisted 
its  orders.  The  events  that  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  society  were  very  char- 
acteristic. In  1884  Camilleri,  a  brother, 
having  fallen  under  suspicion  of  betraying 
the  secrets  of  the  brotherhood,  his  own 
uncle,  Martello,  was  charged  with  the 
punishment  of  the  traitor,  and  with  the 
aid  of  four  brothers  strangled  hi  m.  Soon, 
moved  by  remorse,  he  confessed  all,  and 
then,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  broth- 
erhood, and  doubting  the  power  of  the 
government  to  protect  him,  he  hanged 
himself  in  prisoo. 
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In  1885  the  police  drew  in  their  nets, 
and  it  was  found  that  there  were  grounds 
for  proceeding  against  more  than  twelve 
hundred.  Of  these,  about  a  thousand 
were  allowed  to  slip  through  the  meshes, 
*Mest  the  very  extent  of  the  contagion 
should  make  punishment  impossible." 
Thirty-two  ringleaders,  accused  of  *'  more 
than  ten  murders,"  reserved  for  future 
trial,  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of,  and  a 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  including  one 
schoolmaster,  one  priest,  a  few  tradesmen, 
and  a  large  majority  of  miners  and  agri- 
cultural laborers,  charged  with  the  minor 
offence  of  **  illegal  association,"  were  tried 
at  Girgenti,  in  the  Church  of  St  Anna, 
transformed  for  the  occasion  into  a  law 
court.  The  trial  lasted  from  March  2nd 
to  March  30th,  1885 ;  ten  only  of  the  ac- 
cused were  acquitted  and  the  rest  were 
condemned  to  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. The  only  interesting  figure  among 
the  accused,  and  the  only  one  who  had 
joined  the  association  from  public  motives, 
and  whose  hands  were  comparatively 
clean,  was  the  priest  Padre  Don  Angelo, 
a  man  of  education,  a  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar,  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  He 
spoke  well  in  his  own  defence,  trying  to 
make  out  that  he  was  the  victim' of  the 
jealousy  of  municipal  parties.  He  had 
some  years  before  been  prosecuted  on  a 
charge  of  instigating  to  assassination,  but 
the  prosecution  had  failed  for  want  of 
evidence,  and  he  complained  of  being  now 
put  on  his  trial  as  a  mere  ^egario  (subor- 
dinate). Like  a  true  Sicilian,  he  would 
gladly  have  gratified  his  vanity  by  sharing 
with  the  ten  ringleaders  the  more  serious 
charge.  He  h^  long  before  taken  part 
in  local  politics  as  protector  of  his  igno- 
rant and  unenfranchised  parishioners,  and 
having  thus  made  powerful  enemies, 
joined  the  brotherhood,  intending  to  use 
It,  as  it  would  seem,  for  political  ends ; 
but  once  in  he  was  unable  to  keep  himself 
clean  from  its  lawless  and  selfish  opera- 
tions, and  he  was  accordingly  condemned 
to  two  years'  imprisonment.  The  stat- 
utes of  the  brotherhood  regulated:  1. 
The  relations  of  members   to  officers; 

2.  The  duties  of  members  to  each  other ; 

3.  The  admission  of  new  members,  i. 
The  officers  included  two  head  centres, 
one  cashier,  who  collected  the  admission 
fees  and  monthly  dues,  and  as  many  cap- 
tains of  ten  and  captains  of  five  as  might 
be  required.  To  these  absolute  obedience 
was  due,  though  important  questions  were 
decided  at  general  meetings.  2.  Mem- 
bers were  bound  to  stand  by  each  other 
on  all  occasions,  whether  by  force  or  by 


providing  evidence  in  law  courts,*  and  an 
elaborate  code  of  signals  was  arranged 
enabling  members  to  recognize  each  other 
under  all  circumstances.  3.  The  forms  of 
initiation,  which  usually  took  place  in  an 
old  lime-kiln,  an  abandoned  quarry,  or 
some  similar  hiding-place,  were  singular. 
The  presence  of  three  old  members  beside 
the  neophyte  was  necessary.  The  three 
brothers  took  off  their  hats,  then  the 
senior  of  them  tied  a  thread  tightly  round 
the  right  forefinger  of  the  ^*son,"  pricked 
it  with  his  knife  and  let  a  few  drops  of 
blood  fall  on  the  print  of  a  saint.  The 
print  was  then  set  on  fire  and  placed  in 
the  left  hand  of  the  son,  who  blew  away 
the  ashes,  repeating  the  formula,  "  I  swear 
on  my  honor  to  be  true  to  the  brotherhood 
as  the  brotherhood  is  true  to  me.  As  the 
saint  and  these  few  drops  of  my  blood  are 
burned,  so  am  I  ready  to  give  all  my 
blood  for  the  brotherhcxnl ;  as  the  ashes 
and  blood  cannot  return  again  as  they 
were,  so  I  cannot  abandon  the  brother- 
hood." Sometimes  the  ceremony  ended 
in  the  son  firing  a  pistol  at  a  crucifix 
to  symbolize  his  readiness  for  any  crime, 
to  take  any  life,  at  the  commana  of  the 
king.  The  neophyte  was  after  this  recog- 
nized as  a  full  brother,  and  the  whole  party 
adjourned  to  a  tavern  to  drink  the  toast 
of  the  brotherhood :  E  duct  lu  vintt,  wta 
assai  echin  duct  e  lu  sangu  di  ii  Ckrix- 
/^iff'C' Sweet  is  wine,  but  far  sweeter  is 
the  blood  of  Christians ").  By  way  <oi 
comment,  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  adcf  two 
lines  of  statistics  from  the  same  official 
publication.  The  murders  in  England,  in 
1884,  numbered  one  hundred  and  seventy. 
In  the  single  province  of  Pdermo,  for  the 
same  period,  they  were  four  hundred  and 
thirty-tour. 

£.  Strachan  Morgan. 


*  It  is  instnicUve  to  not*  that  manr  tradM>aaioBS  h 
Sicily  contaio  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  **  if  aay 
member  ia  brought  to  trial  his  lawyer  shall  be  paid  oat 
of  the  funds  of  the  society,  and  an  aliowsDce  shall  he 
made  for  Uie  maintenance  ol  his  family  while  he  is  ia 


prison. 


II 


From  Looffmaa's  M 
A  PECULIAR  PEOPLE. 

In  these  days  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
find  anywhere  peculiar  people  who  are 
not  public  property ;  about  the  Mormons 
across  the  Atlantic  and  the  savages  of 
central  Africa  we  know  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  we  know  about  ourselves ;  so 
that  it  was  with  considerable  satisfaction 
that  I  came  across  a  peculiar  people  who 
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in  many  respects  ont«Mortnon  Mormons 
and  have  customs  as  quaint  as  any  to  be 
be  found  in  central  Africa.  Moreover 
they  live  in  Europe  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Salonika,  and  come  of  the  most  ancient 
stock  in  the  world,  namely,  the  Hebrew ; 
they  are  bound  together  by  ties  that  none 
dare  break,  they  are  a  double-faced  race, 
a  race  with  two  distinct  religions,  a  race 
which  leads  two  distinct  lives,  professing 
openly  to  be  followers  of  Mahomed,  whilst 
in  private  ihey  profess  a  religion  of  their 
own,  accepting  the  old  Hebrew  traditions, 
yet  believine  m  the  first  advent  of  their 
own  Messiah,  and  living  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  his  second  coming. 
The  Turks  call  them  DUnmehs^  or  rene- 

fades,  their  Jewish  brethren  call  them 
ypocrites,  whilst  they  call  themselves 
Maimeenipn^  or  true  believers.  For  the 
sake  of  simplicity  we  will  call  them  Diin- 
mehs,  and  we  may  take  it  for  j^ranted  that 
they  are  disliked  by  both  their  would-be 
co-religionists,  and  in  consequence  they 
have  been  compelled  to  exercise  a  secrecy 
in  their  acts  and  deeds,  a  fact  which  has 
rendered  them  a  peculiar  people  in  the 
midst  of  a  busy  mercantile  world.  Dur- 
ing a  recent  stay  at  Salonika  I  set  myself 
the  task  of  investigating  this  people.  I 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  several  Diin- 
mehs ;  I  culled  information  from  the  rabbi 
Nehemiah,  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  has  made 
the  Diinmehs  a  special  study ;  and  I  found 
also  a  Greek  priest  a  valuable  ally  in  cor- 
roborating the  statements  of  others. 

Saloniloi  may  be  termed  a  New  Jeru- 
salem, as  there  are  no  less  than  seventy 
thousand  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  within 
its  walls ;  almost  all  the  business  of  the 
place  is  carried  on  by  them;  the  quajrs 
are  gay  with  them  in  their  quaint  cos- 
tumes, the  men  with  their  )ong  robes  lined 
with  fur  over  a  tunic  of  striped  cotton  or 
silk,  whilst  the  women  are  decked  in  the 

fay  est  colors  possible  and  adorn  their 
eads  with  caps  of  green  or  red,  closely 
bound  over  their  foreheads,  and  hanging 
down  behind  in  a  thick  tail  embroidered 
with  gold  thread  and  terminating  in  a 
fringe  of  gold,  whilst  around  their  necks 
hang  strings  of  pearls  and  other  jewels. 
These  Jews  of  Salonika  are  perhaps  the 
most  fervid  adherents  of  the  quaint  rab- 
binical doctrines  to  be  found  anywhere 
nowadays.  During  the  days  before  the 
Passover  you  may  see  Jewish  women 
at  the  tombs  outside  the  walls,  in  their 
\oxi^  red  cloaks  and  white  mantles  round 
their  shoulders,  wailing  over  their  dead; 
turbaned  rabbis  stand  at  the  gate  of  Kara- 
milia  to  conduct  families,  for  a  considera- 
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tion,  to  the  graves  of  their  relatives,  there 
to  excite  them  to  frenzy  by  reading  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  and  finally  to  drive  them 
home  again  like  sheep  when  the  ceremony 
is  over,  with  lacerated  arms  and  faces, 
uttering  bitter  wails.  Their  cemetery  the 
Jews  call  **the  house  of  the  living;^'  for 
the  dead  they  look  upon  as  alive,  and 
passing  the  first  eleven  months  after  their 
departure  in  Gehenna,  where  they  can 
intercede  for  the  living;  consecjuently 
during  this  period  the  death  wails  are 
continued,  which  are,  in  point  of  fact,  in 
many  cases  more  intercessory  than  the 
outcome  of  genuine  ^ief. 

If  a  rabbi  of  distinction  dies,  you  see 
Jewish  women  rush  forward  to  thrust  let- 
ters into  his  hand  for  delivery  to  departed 
friends  as  he  is  carried  on  the  bier  to  the 
house  of  the  living. 

On  the  Sabbath  day  no  Jew  of  Salonika 
may  carry  any  burden  in  his  pocket —  no 
money,  no  tooacco,  no  scrip  —  so  that  a 
Jew  with  a  cold  has  to  wear  his  handker- 
chief round  his  waist  At  a  spot  where 
the  walls  have  been  pulled  down,  of  late 
years  the  rabbis  have  stretched  a  wire, 
so  that  the  idea  of  the  city  being  sur- 
rounded by  walls  may  be  kept  up,  and  the 
computation  of  a  Sabbath  day*s  journey 
not  interfered  with.  Such  are  amongst 
the  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  Jews ;  from 
these  their  reneeade  brethren  are  happily 
exempt;  and  though  despising  them  as 
they  do,  an  orthodox  Jew  will  not  scruple 
to  make  use  of  the  Diinmeh,  who  may  eat 
such  portions  of  flesh  as  his  own  law  for- 
bids, who  may  come  in  and  light  his  fire 
for  him  on  the  Sabbath  and  cook  his  food, 
for  it  is  unlawful  for  a  risht-minded  Jew 
even  so  much  as  to  light  a  orazier  to  warm 
himself  withal  if  the  weather  be  cold  on  a 
Sabbath  day. 

The  Dunmehs  consequently  s^rve  in  the 
bazaars  on  the  days  when  others  rest ;  and 
the  Turks  find  them  extremely  useful  on 
Fridays  if  a  little  special  business  has  to 
be  done ;  the  Jews  eive  them  employment 
on  Saturdays,  and  the  Christians  are  not 
above  using^  them  on  Sundays,  so  no 
wonder  the  Dunmehs  grow  rich,  and  other 
people  grumble  at  the  three  days  of  inac- 
tion owing  to  the  three  different  days  on 
which  Sunday  is  observed  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Salonika.  The  Dunmehs  are 
acknowledged  by  all  in  Salonika  to  be  the 
best  scribes,  most  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment clerks  are  Diinmehs,  and  if  you  see 
in  a  tiny  hole  in  the  bazaar  a  turbaned 
scribe  writing  anything  the  illiterate  coun- 
try-folk may  want  in  the  shape  of  appeals 
to  the  pasha,  or  appeals  to  the  tax-col- 
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lector,  you  mav  be  sure  he  is  a  Diinmeh. 
Besides  these  lucrative  posts  the  Diinmehs 
possess  the  monopoly  of  shaving  in  Sa- 
lonika, and  a  barber's  post  in  the  East  is 
one  of  great  importance ;  it  brings  him  en 
rapport  with  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
day;  his  shop  is  the  great  haunt  of  the 
scandalmonger  and  the  intriguer;  so  we 
see  that  our  peculiar  people  are  by  no 
means  insignincant  in  their  own  country. 
Rabbi  Nehemiah  was  much  shocked 
when  I  called  upon  him  and  asked  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  Diinmehs,  *'a 
loathsome  people,"  said  he,  **  a  people  who 
deserve  to  be  forgotten  and  blotted  out  of 
mind  ; "  and  he  shook  his  head,  encircled 
in  its  black  and  white  turban,  and  stroked 
his  long,  cjey  beard,  which  hung  down 
over  his  yellow  striped  silk  robe.  Some 
complimentary  remarks  on  the  Jews  of 
Salonika,  their  ancient  lineage,  and  their 
success  in  commerce  soon  conciliated  the 
kind  old  man.  **  Yes,  we  are  an  ancient 
people,"  he  said,  *'  and  moreover  our  ped- 
igree is  clearer  than  that  of  any  Jews  in 
the  world ;  our  ancestors  came  to  Salonika 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  follow- 
ing in  the  wake  of  his  victories  after  the 
Eastern  conquests."  This  statement  of 
Rabbi  Nehemiah's,  though  a  little  as- 
tounding at  first  and  quite  impossible  to 
substantiate,  is  not  at  all  improbable,  for 
after  the  first  emigration  we  know  that 
Alexander  planted  many  Jewish  colonies 
in  Macedonia,  and  we  also  know  that  at 
the  commencement  of  our  era  the  Jews  of 
Thessalonica,  Berea,  and  other  towns  of 
Macedonia  formed  important  communi- 
ties. 

•*  The  greatest  event  in  oar  long  his- 
tory," continued  the  rabbi,  "was  the 
Spanish  influx  in  1493,  which  converted 
our  colony  into  the  largest  body  of  Jews 
in  existence,  and  so  great  was  this  influx 
that  they  absorbed  their  co-religionists 
into  themselves  and  taught  them  the 
Spanish  tongue."  Judxo  •  Spanish,  or 
Ladino  as  it  is  called,  is  still  the  language 
of  the  Jews  of  Salonika ;  their  books  are 
written  in  Spanish  with  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, most  extraordinary  things  to  contem- 
flate,  and  for  Salonika  Ferdinand  and 
sabella,  when  thev  persecuted  the  Jews 
and  drove  them  mm  Spain,  wrought  a 
great  deed.  "  Our  records  from  that  date 
to  now  have  been  carefully  preserved,  and 
are  full  of  interest,"  said  he;  "we  have 
amongst  them  minute  accounts  of  the  per- 
secutions we  suffered  from  the  Slavs,  and 
of  our  internal  dissensions,  for  in  the  first 
years  alter  the  influx  we  were  composed 
of  many  sects,  each  having  its  separate 


synagogue,  and  it  was  nearly  a  century 
before  a  general  consensus  of^opinionwas 
established  under  a  common  head.  We 
have  a  curious  documentary  account  of  a 
deputation  conducted  by  the  rabbi  Moses 
to  Constantinople,  to  crave  the  sultan's 
protection  against  the  Slavs,  and  in  the 
year  5328,  on  the  25th  of  the  month 
Shebah,  the  deputation  entered  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sultan.  After  five  interviews, 
and  after  laying  before  his  Majesty  their 
many  grievances,  finally  on  the  sixth  in- 
terview they  were  presented  with  a  firman 
sealed  with  the  imperial  seal,  and  still  in 
our  possession,  which  granted  us  many 
immunities  and  protection  from  our  per- 
secutors, and  from  that  day  to  this,  with 
one  exception,  a  common  head  has  been 
recognized,  and  our  prosperity  has  been 
unique." 

"  And  that  one  exception  ?  "  inquired  L 

**  Was  the  detestable  heresy  of  the  false 
Messiah,  Sabbatai  Sevi,"  replied  Nehe- 
miah, and  seeine  my  anxiety  to  learn  more 
on  this  subject  he  took  up  bis  parable  and 
told  me  all  he  knew. 

A  slight  sketch  of  the  career  of  this  ex- 
traordinary deceiver  is  all  that  is  here 
necessary,  as  we  wish  more  especially  to 
enter  into  the  customs  and  precepts  of^e 
descendants  of  his  followers  as  we  find 
them  now  in  Salonika  only.  I  was  told 
that  a  few  families  of  these  Diinmehs 
exist  still  at  Adrianople  and  in  other 
Turkish  towns,  but  these  are  of  Salonikan 
origin,  so  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  Diinmehs  of  Salonika  are  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  once  numerous  fol- 
lowers of  the  false  Messiah.  This  com- 
munity is  formed  of  about  a  thousand 
families,  and  numbers  eight  thousand 
souls,  all  dwelling  together  in  one  quarter 
of  the  town,  and  all  held  in  bondage  by  the 
same  curious  ties. 

Sabbatai  Sevi  was  a  Smvmiote  Jew, 
born  in  1625,  and  the  son  ot  a  broker  10 
that  city ;  he  was  a  clever  youth,  and  so 
well  versed  in  the  Cabala  and  other  Jew^ 
ish  books  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
was  made  a  rabbi.  Doubtless  some  ac- 
counts of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men.  and 
the  then  much  accredited  report  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  reappear  in  1666,  reachnl 
Smyrna  and  worked  upon  his  imagination 
so  much  that  he  decided  to  make  bimsdf 
out  to  be  that  Messiah,  and  to  assist  bis 
object  he  secretly  caused  reports  lo  Iw 
promulgated  to  the  efiEect  that  a 
would  shortly  appear  who  would 
sultan  of  his  crown  and  restore 
kingdom  to  Israel.  When  he 
that  the  right  time  had  come,  t(> 
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may  of  the  Smyrniote  rabbis  he  pro- 
nounced the  name  '*  Jehovah  "  aloud  in 
open  conclave,  for  which  o£Eence  he  was 
summoned  before  a  tribunal  and  con- 
demned to  die ;  but  doubtless  he  had  been 
prepared  for  this,  and  had  arrangements 
made  for  his  escape  from  Smyrna,  and 
with  the  one  object  in  view  he  went  as  a 

Eilgrim  to  Egypt  and  Jerusalem,  where 
e  chose  as  his  Elijah  one  Nathan  Ben- 
jamin, a  man  of  ascetic  life,  who  professed 
to  see  visions.  Before  returning  to  Smyr- 
na he  sent  his  attendant  Nathan  before 
him  to  prepare  the  way,  and  in  the  capac- 
ity of  a  second  St.  John  the  Baptist  to 
announce  that  he  was  coming  to  deliver 
men  from  the  oppression  of  the  Turks, 
and  to  lead  back  the  Jews  to  Palestine. 
Nathan  did  his  work  well,  writing  a  cir- 
cular letter  addressed  to  the  **  Remnant  of 
the  Israelites,  peace  without  end,"  the 
result  being  that  intense  and  mad  excite- 
ment seizea  upon  the  Jews  of  that  place. 
They  nearly  killed  themselves  with  pen- 
ances ;  they  administered  to  one  another 
thirty-nine  lashes,  and  tortures  of  all 
kinds ;  and  an  influential  Jew,  Pennia  by 
name,  whose  daughter  prophesied  and 
wrought  miracles,  assisted  Nathan  in  his 
work  of  preparation. 

In  due  time  Sabbatai  Sevi  landed  at 
Smyrna,  styling  himself  the  *'  King  of 
Kings,"  and  so  carried  away  were  the  peo- 
ple by  his  adroit  eloquence  that  a  throne 
was  set  up  for  him  in  the  synagogue,  and 
from  Smvrna  prophets  were  sent  all  over 
the  Turkish  dominions  to  all  the  Jewish 
colonies  to  preach  that  **the  true  Mes- 
siah of  the  race  of  David  was  come,  and 
that  to  him  the  crown  and  the  kingdom 
were  given."  At  this  juncture  Sevi  ven- 
tured to  elect  from  amongst  his  most 
trusted  followers  twelve  princes  who  were 
to  act  as  generals  to  the  twelve  tribes 
on  their  journey  back  to  their  countrv: 
we  know  from  English  records  that  tne 
report  reached  even  as  far  as  to  our 
shores,  and  that  there  was  some  talk  of 
sending  English  ships  to  assist  in  the 
transport;  and  even  the  sceptic  Spinoza, 
from  all  he  heard,  was  at  one  time  in- 
clined to  waver  in  his  disbelief.  The 
scenes  of  frenzied  excitement  in  Smyrna 
were  intense,  business  was  entirely  sus- 
pended, and  gave  place  to  eager  fanatical 
worship  of  Sevi ;  presents  poured  in  to 
him  from  all  parts,  until  at  length  the  sul- 
tan was  roused  to  action  and  summoned 
him  to  Adrianople.  The  story  of  Sevi's 
interview  with  the  sultan  is  well  known, 
and  how  "the  holy,  noble,  and  divine 
Messiah  "  was  ordered  by  that  potentate 
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to  choose  between  three  things  :  either  to 
work  a  miracle  and  thereby  prove  his 
identity ;  or  to  have  three  poisoned  arrows 
shot  at  him  by  the  sultan  himself;  or  to 
become  a  Mahomedan.  "  I  am  a  follower 
of  Mahomed,"  replied  Sevi  to  this  test, 
and  turning  to  his  followers,  who  were  dis- 
mayed beyond  measure-  at  the  collapse  of 
their  hero,  he  added,  **  And  he  was  num* 
bered  amongst  the  transgressors." 

The  extremely  firm  hold  that  Sevi  had 
established  over  his  followers  is  evinced 
by  the  tenadty  with  which  many  adhered 
to  him  after  his  exposure  and  his  fall; 
these  devoted  followers  did  not  scruple  to 
embrace  Islamism  themselves  and  like- 
wise to  be  numbered  amongst  the  trans- 
gressors ;  and  with  certain  secret  reserva- 
tions, into  which  we  will  go  presently, 
Is^ge  bodies  of  Jews  became  Mahomedans 
at  this  period.  The^  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  thousand  families  of  Diinmehs  who 
live  at  Salonika  to-dav. 

Sabbatai  Sevi  died  in  1676  in  prison  at 
Belgrade,  but  his  followers  gave  out  that 
he  was  not  really  dead,  but  had  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  now  at  Salonika,  in  their 
secret  places  of  worship,  called  ka/i, 
they  always  keep  beds  ready,  on  which  the 
Messiah  may  repose  from  the  fatigues  of 
his  second  advent  Probably  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  disappeared  from  the 
world  at  Belgrade,  they  have  decided  that 
at  his  second  coming  he  will  visit  them  by 
way  of  the  northern  road,  known  as  the 
Uskiip  road;  therefore  every  day  a  man 
is  despatched  in  this  direction  to  meet 
him.  When  at  Salonika  I  was  told  that 
lately,  since  the  opening  of  the  railway 
from  Uskiip  to  that  town,  the  point  had 
been  raisea  in  their  assembly  that  he 
might  come  by  train.  Accordingly  an  eye 
has  to  be  kept  on  the  station  on  the  arri- 
val of  each  train  from  the  north.  This 
custom  finds  a  parallel  amongst  the  other 
Jews  of  SaJonika  ;  but  their  opinion  is 
that  the  Messiah  will  come  by  sea,  so  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  they  go  down  to 
the  sea  to  meet  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
perform  the  quaint  rite  of  casting  their 
sins  into  the  my  of  Salonika — that  inex- 
pressibly lovely  bay,  which,  if  it  could 
relate  to  us  the  customs  of  the  various 
cults  that  have  flourished  on  its  margin, 
would  have  strange  tales  to  tell. 

Opposite  to  Salonika  rise  the  snow-clad 
peaks  of  Olympus,  the  home  of  the  ancient 
gods,  still  covered  with  Greek  convents, 
which  have  been  the  chief  strongholds  of 
the  Greek  faith  during  the  centuries  of 
Turkish  oppression;  and  then  the  min- 
arets with  which  Salonika  bristles  point 
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only  to  the  fact  that  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homed rules.  No  place  in  the  world  is 
more  polyglot.  No  place  has  within  its 
walls  a  population  professing  so  many 
creeds. 

The  Diinmehs,  though  few  in  number, 
are  by  no  means  at  unity  amongst  them- 
selves, for  they  are  divided  into  three 
sects.  The  Ismirli,  or  the  orthodox  fol- 
lowers of  Sevi,  whose  distinctive  mark  is 
that  they  shave  the  chin,  are  generally 
known  by  the  distinctive  term  of  "  gentle- 
men,'' and  profess  to  be  the  descendants 
of  some  of  the  best  Spanish  Jew  families.* 
Then  there  are  the  Jacobines,  or  followers 
of  one  Jacobus  Querido,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Sevi,  who  claimed  for 
himself  the  inheritance  of  the  Messiah, 
but  the  orthodox  will  have  nothing  to  say 
to  these  Jacobines,  who  to  distinguifn 
themselves  from  the  others  shave  their 
heads.  The  third  sect  is  the  least  numer- 
ous, and  profess  to  be  the  followers  of  one 
Osnian  Baba,  who  lived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  and  who  in  his  at- 
tempts to  conciliate  the  other  two  sects 
accidentally  formed  one  for  himself.  The 
followers  of  Baba  do  not  shave  at  all, 
either  the  head  or  the  chin ;  and  besides 
these  peculiarities  of  coi£Eure  the  three 
sects  affect  other  distinctions,  such  as 
some  drinking  out  of  cups  with  handles, 
and  others  from  vessels  without  handles, 
and  others  petty  differences  too  trivial  to 
notice. 

We  have  to  do  only  with  the  orthodox 
sect,  and  before  entering  more  fully  into 
their  life  and  customs  it  will  be  as  well  to 
peruse  and  set  forth  in  full  the  sixteen 
rules  and  obligations  to  which  every  true 
believer  in  the  false  Messiah  is  obliged  to 
swear.    They  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  unity  of  God  and  the  truth  of  the 
prophesy  of  Sabbatai  Sevi.  Adam,  Abra- 
ham, Jacob,  Moses,  Esther,  and  other 
Scriptural  characters  are  all  parts  of  the 
soul  of  Sabbatai  Sevi ;  and  the  Maimee- 
nim  believe  that  he  has  incarnated  himself 
eighteen  times. 

2.  All  the  earth  was  created  for  the 
Maimeenim,  and  the  Turks  were  only 
made  to  keep  guard  over  them ;  for  of  a 
truth  there  is  no  e£g  without  a  shell ;  the 
Turks  are  the  shell,  kilipa;  the  Maimee- 
nim are  the  tgg. 

3.  All  who  are  not  Jews  are  eggshells, 
kilipa. 

4.  It  is  forbidden  to  the  Maimeenim  to 
make  mixed  marriages  with  either  Jews 
or  eggshells. 

5.  The  Maimeenim  have  a  share  in  the 
other  world ;  the  others  have  not. 


6.  The  souls  of  eggshells  go  down  to 
Gehenna,  but  never  ascend  out  of  it 
again. 

7.  The  Jews  are  not  at  present  Maimee- 
nim, but  they  will  be  when  their  eyes  are 
opened  to  the  truth  that  Moses  and  the 
others  are  sparks  of  Sabbatai  Sevi,  and 
then  thev  themselves  will  become  sparks 
of  the  Messiah. 

8.  In  all  their  acts  and  deeds  the  Mai- 
meenim are  to  live  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  Moses. 

9.  They  are  not  to  bate  the  Jews,  but 
always  to  act  so  as  to  conciliate  them ;  for 
in  a  short  time  they  will  become  their 
brethren. 

10.  They  will  incur  punishments  if  they 
commune  either  with  Jew  or  Turk  con- 
cerning their  religion ;  God  alone  will  show 
them  the  way  to  the  other  world. 

11.  All  Maimeenim  must  outwardly 
show  themselves  as  Turks,  but  think  In 
their  hearts  as  Jews. 

12.  It  is  not  a  sin  before  God  to  kill  a 
Diinmeh  who  breaks  these  rules  and  obli- 
gations, and  to  keep  it  secret 

13.  AH  Maimeenim  must  follow  Turk- 
ish law,  as  far  as  govern nment  is  con- 
cerned ;  they  are  to  publish  themselves  as 
Turks,  read  the  laws  of  Mahomed  and  the 
Koran ;  but  they  are  not  to  go  before  any 
Turkish  tribunal,  but  are  to  judge  each 
other  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
are  to  have  for  this  purpose  tribunals  of 
their  own.  They  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
Turks,  but  thev  are  in  no  way 'to  abase 
themselves  before  them  more  than  they 
can  help. 

14.  All  Maimeenim  must  abstain  from 
intoxicating  drink. 

15.  All  Maimeenim  must  have  two 
names,  one  a  Turkish  one,  for  outward 
publication ;  and  the  other  a  Jewish  one, 
by  which  only  they  shall  be  known  amongst 
themselves. 

16.  All  Maimeenim  shall  repeat  the 
names  of  all  the  higher  powers  twice 
every  day. 

My  Diinmeh  friend,  Mahmed,  kept  a 
curiosity  shop  in  the  bazaar  of  Salonika. 
Out  of  his  treasures  I  from  time  to  time 
selected  an  object  of  doubtful  authenticity 
for  purchase,  and  thereby  established  my- 
self  in  his  favor.  On  each  of  my  visits  to 
his  shop  we  talked  much  on  the  general 
topics  of  the  day,  and  at  last,  after  much 
manoeuvring,  I  contrived  to  get  an  invita- 
tion for  my  wife  and  myself  to  pay  him  a 
visit  at  his  own  house,  and  partake  of 
coffee.  To  an  eye  nnpraetiMci  in  the 
complexity  of  the  costumes  of  Salonika, 
there  was  nothing  in  Mahmed*s  outward 
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appearance,  except  a  distinctly  Jewish 
type  of  conntenance,  to  indicate  that  he 
was  a  Diinmeh  and  not  a  Turk,  pure  and 
simple.  He  was  a  pallid,  middle*aged 
man,  with  no  beard,  and  grizzled  hair  on 
his  head,  from  which  we  gathered  that  he 
was  a  *'  gentleman,"  an  orthodox  follower 
of  Sabbatai  Sevi.  He  wore  a  variegated 
turban  bound  round  his  head,  and  the 
loose,  baggy  trousers  worn  by  Turks  of 
the  middle  class,  and  as  we  walked  from 
the  bazaar  to  his  house  all  the  information 
he  vouchsafed  to  tell  us  was  that  the 
Diinmehs,  or  as  he  called  them  the  Turkish 
Jews,  all  lived  in  blocks  and  streets  adjoin- 
ing one  another,  and  that  the  houses  in 
each  block  and  street  communicated  with 
one  another.  Rabbi  Nehemiah  had  told 
me  this,  and  had  added  that  in  each  block 
there  is  a  kal,  or  meeting-house,  where 
their  secret  services  are  held,  at  which  a 
paytaHy  for  so  they  call  the  officiating 
priest,  presides,  reading  their  service  in 
Judaeo-Spanish,  and  since  they  have  no 
windows  to  the  front  for  fear  of  detection, 
they  light  their  edifices  with  sreen-colored 
lamps.  Many  people  in  Salonika  affirm 
that  they  have  seen  the  Diinmehs  wear- 
ing the  white  Jewish  cloak  worn  at  the 
Hebrew  service,  and  that  they  have  a 
sort  of  sacrifice  at  the  Passover,  blood  be- 
ing seen  on  their  lintels,  and  on  the  fore- 
heads of  their  children,  though  for  this  I 
am  not  able  to  vouch;  but  it  is  hiehlv 
probable,  .from  the  firmness  with  which 
they  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Old 
Testament 

At  all  events  from  the  Diinmehs  them- 
selves very  little  information  can  be  ex- 
tracted, and  they  are  most  careful  to  prove 
to  the  outer  world  that  they  are  Mussul- 
mans. *'  Which  mosque  do  you  worship 
at?"  I  inquired  of  Mahmed.  "I  don't 
worship  at  anv  mosque  in  parti cuLir.  I 
go  to  them  all  in  turn,*'  was  our  host's 
careful  rejoinder ;  certainly  they  are  adepts 
at  hypocrisy.  On  every  Friday  you  may 
see  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Diinmehs  on  their 
way  to  the  mosoues.  Their  women,  when 
they  visit  a  hadji's  tomb,  tie  up  the  bit  of 
rag  to  the  railings,  as  Turkish  women  do, 
as  a  memorial  of  their  visit.  They  take  a 
whiff  of  the  odor  of  sanctity  for  a  piastre 
apiece,  after  the  fashion  of  the  true  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet,  and  from  time  to 
time  they  send  a  few  of  their  own  hadjis 
to  Mecca  for  appearance*  sake. 

Mahmed's  house  we  found  to  be  a  very 
comfortable  one ;  in  fact,  all  the  Diinmehs 
live  comfortably,  since  they  have  no  pov- 
erty amongst  them,  the  richer  members  of 
the  community  assisting  the  poorer  ones 
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by  an  excellently  oi^anized  system  of  char* 
ity.  Hamdi  Bey  is  said  to  be  the  richest 
amon^t  them,  and  there  is  no  better  house 
in  Salonika  than  his ;  in  fact,  when  money 
is  wanted  amongst  them  for  any  special 
purpose,  it  is  always  forthcoming.  For 
example,  they  have  the  greatest  horror  of 
allowmg  a  Diinmeh  girl  to  marry  or  fall 
into  the  hands  of  an  *'  eggshell,"  or,  as  we 
might  term  it,  an  outsider.  Not  long  ago 
an  influential  Turk  coveted  a  Diinmeh 

firl,  whom  he  accidentally  saw,  for  his 
arem,  and  a  subscription  of  4,000/.  was 
raised  to  buy  her  off.  On  another  occa- 
sion an  energetic  pasha  determined  to 
make  the  Diinmehs  a  special  subject  of 
investigation  with  a  view  to  publiclv  de- 
nouncing them  as  only  pretended  follow* 
ers  of  the  Prophet.  Forthwith,  when  they 
heard  their  danger,  the  community  de- 
spatched an  influential  bod^  of  men  to 
Constantinople,  and  by  the  judicious  out* 
lay  of  a  sum  not  less  than  10,000/.  they 
contrived  to  get  the  objectionable  pasha 
removed  from  Salonika.  On  one  occasion 
a  Diinmeh  girl  was  led  astray.  They 
never  rested  until  they  got  her  into  their 
possession.  They  tried  her  before  their 
own  tribunal,  ana  they  condemned  and 
executed  her  privily.  Such  is  the  bond 
of  terrorism  by  which  they  are  held  to- 

f ether  —  a  bond  which  none  dare  break, 
n  these  latter  days  some  young,  educated 
Diinmehs  who  have  travelled  abroad,  and 
had  intercovfse  with  other  nations,  have 
resented  thisoond,  and  have  entered  into 
a  compact  not  to  marry  until  they  can 
choose  wives  for  themselves,  and  some 
actually  have  gone  to  live  abroad,  and 
taken  to  themselves  wives  from  amongst 
the  "  eggshells." 

Mahmed's  house  occupied  a  consider* 
able  space  of  ground,  and  we  entered  from 
the  street  through  a  heavy,  creaking  door 
into  a  courtyard  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  offices,  an  oven,  a  kitchen,  a  larder, 
etc ,  which  courtyard  was  sheltered  by  a 
vine  which  erew  upon  a  trellis  erected 
over  the  whole.  A  wooden  staircase  con- 
ducted us  up  to  the  dwelling  portion  of 
the  bouse,  and  we  first  entered  a  laree 
sitting-room. furnished  with  divans  which, 
on  the  staircase  side,  was  entirely  open  to 
the  air.  It  was  then  hung  with  newly 
washed  clothes  in  the  process  of  drying. 
All  was  clean  and  very  neat.  The  wood- 
work was  prettily  ornamented  with  carv- 
ing. From  the  front  there  was  a  distant 
peep  of  the  sea  through  a  vista  of  houses, 
which  gave  an  idea  of  freshness  to  the 
house  to  which  most  of  the  dwellings  in 
Salonika  are  strangers.    An  air  of  com* 
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fort,  though  humble,  reigned  throughout, 
and  we  were  able  to  pay  Mahmed  some 

fenuine  compliments  on  his  abode.  The 
)unmeh  houses  are,  on  the  Turkish  prin- 
ciple, divided  into  haremlik  and  selam- 
lik,  and  whilst  Mahmed  and  I  remained 
in  the  large  open  room  which  formed  the 
roen^s  quarter,  my  wife  was  admitted  into 
the  harem,  a  small  room  on  the  right  di- 
vided oS.  by  a  curtain,  where  were  seated 
on  the  iloor,  crosslegged  on  cushions, 
Alik,  the  wife  of  Mahmed,  and  her  two 
friends,  SmaYr  and  Fatm&h,  three  as  unin- 
teresting women  as  it  had  ever  fallen  to 
my  wife's  lot  to  meet  They  were  en- 
gaged in  crochet  and  gossip,  and  appar- 
ently were,  like  all  Turkish  women,  with- 
out a  particle  of  education.  They  never 
leave  their  houses  without  the  yashmak^ 
and  their  windows  are  as  scrupulously  lat- 
ticed as  those  of  any  Turkish  harem. 

Whilst  mv  wife  was  paying  her  visit  to 
the  ladies,  Mahmed  showed  me  his  bed- 
room, which  was  without  a  window  except 
into  the  outer  room,  and  offered  nothing 
remarkable  except  the  large  text  from  the 
Koran  in  a  frame  and  a  battle-axe  of  mag- 
nificent proportions,  the  exact  use  of  which 
my  host  did  not  seem  inclined  to  com- 
municate. 

After  we  had  discussed  various  topics 
with  Mahmed  whilst  drinking  coffee  and 
smoking  cigarettes,  and  after  many  fail- 
ures to  draw  him  out  on  the  subject  of  his 
sect,  in  desperation  I  detevnined  to  put 
to  him  a  leading  question,  so  I  said  in  as 
off-hand  a  manner  as  I  could  muster, 
'*What  is  your  other  name,  Mahmed  ?'' 
At  first  he  Effected  to  misunderstand  my 
question,  but  as  the  truth  became  evident 
to  him  a  very  evil  expression  spread  over 
his  face  ana  he  was  silent.  I  was  thus 
warned  to  proceed  no  further,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  truth  of  the  fact  as  we  have 
seen  stated  in  their  rules  was  evident; 
the  Dilnmehs  have  two  names,  the  one, 
like  Mahmed,  Turkish  and  publicly  in  use, 
the  other  a  secret  Jewish  name  known 
only  to  their  own  community. 

^  As  far  as  the  ceremonies  attending  mar- 
riafi:es  and  death  are  concerned  they  out- 
wardly conform  to  those  in  usage  amongst 
the  Turks,  and  whether  they  have  any 
private  functions  in  connection  with  these 
occasions  I  was  never  able  to  ascertain. 
From  the  very  scornful  way  one  of  them 
laughed  when  I  sp>okeof  a  Jewish  funeral, 
I  suspect  they  do  not  go  to  the  same  ex- 
cesses as  their  brethren  of  Salonika ;  nor 
could  I  learn  that  they  have  a  corporate 
body  like  the  Jews  which  corresponds  to 
the  Misericordia  at  Florence,  and  by  the 


rules  of  which  certain  Jewish  gentlemen 
are  associated  together  for  the  object  ol 
gratuitously  attending  to  the  funerals  of 
their  brethren.  The  head  of  this  society 
is  called  the  pamassy  and  when  a  death  is 
reported  he  takes  with  him  at  the  least 
five  of  his  associates,  and  if  the  death  be 
a  fashionable  one  sometimes  as  many  as 
fifty,  to  wash  the  body  of  the  deceased 
internally  and  externally,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  social  position  of  the  defunct 
his  corpse  gets  more  or  less  buckets  of 
water  poured  over  it.  The  parnass  then 
dresses  the  body  in  a  white  shroud,  puts 
it  on  the  bier,  and  has  it  conducted  to  the 
vast  Jewish  cemetery  outside  the  wails; 
the  friends  and  relatives,  therefore,  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  funeral 
beyond  attending  to  wail  whilst  the  rabbis 
sing  songs  of  distress  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion. On  the  return  to  the  house  of 
mourning  the  nearer  relatives  get  a  rabbi 
to  cut  on  a  portion  of  their  skirts ;  this  is 
a  Jewish  sign  of  grief,  and  as  he  does  this 
he  says,  **God  be  blessed,  who  judges 
according  to  truth."  Then  follows  the 
funeral  repast,  with  its  seven  courses  of 
different  kinds  of  food,  dried  fruits,  egzs, 
etc.,  and  as  each  course  is  put  upon  Ute 
table  the  officiating  rabbi  gives  it  a  special 
benediction.  For  seven  davs  after  a  ourial 
a  Jewish  family  remains  fn  the  house  of 
mourning ;  the  men  do  not  go  to  their 
shops  in  the  bazaar,  the  women  do  not  sit 
at  their  doors  and  gossip ;  a  Jewish  family 
at  Salonika  when  in  mourning  prefers  to 
sit  on  the  floor  and  utter  wails  pitiable  to 
listen  to. 

Such  customs  as  these,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  the  Dilnmehs  have 
abandoned  for  the  more  sober  Turkish 
funeral,  which  admits  of  no  heartrending 
scenes,  and  is  conducted  with  more  ol 
our  Western  simplicity.  Anent  the  births 
of  Diinmehs,  my  wile  found  the  ladies 
inclined  to  be  very  conununicative  on  this 
topic.  I  fancy  ladies  alwavs  are,  and  the 
three  females  in  Mahmed's  harem  tokl 
some  very  curious  facts  concerning  the 
entrance  into  this  world  of  the  followers 
of  Sabbatai  Sevi ;  but  as  they  do  not  throw 
any  special  light  on  the  subject  of  our 
people,  except  as  making  them  appear  a 
trifle  more  peculiar,  I  will  not  enter  into 
further  details. 

During  our  stay  at  Salonika  we  saw 
many  Diinmehs,  but  took  a  great  dislike 
to  them.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  oar 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  duplicity  wbidi 
they  lead;  perhaps  it  was  owing  to  their 
stolid  determination  to  tell  us  as  little  as 
possible  concerning  themselves ;  and  ve 
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quite  agreed  with  Rabbi  Nehemiah  that 
the^  are  a  loathsome  people  ;  but  far  from 
banishing  them  from  our  minds,  our  inter- 
est in  them  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  information  we 
required. 

As  for  other  renegades  in  Salonika  — 
for  the  town  is  full  of  them  —  I  think  we 
respected  them  much  more  than  the  Diin- 
mens,  thoueh  I  must  admit  to  being  rather 
afraid  of  them  ever  since  I  inadvertently 
approached  a  harem  of  Pomaks,  or  rene- 
gade   Bul^rians.    These   creatures   are 
refugees    from    the    lately    emancipated 
mountain  provinces,  and  dwell  in  construc- 
tions of  canvas  and  old  bits  of  tin  which 
they  have  erected  in  the  corridor  of  a 
lovely  mosque  which  was  once  a  Byzan- 
tine churth,  a  perfect  gem  of  architecture, 
and  which  was  engrossing  my  attention  so 
much  that  I  did  not  perceive  the  trap  I 
was  falling  into  until  I  heard  the  screams 
of  ^^  Harem  t^^  uttered  by  many  women, 
coupled  with  unpleasant  missiles  directed 
at  m^  head,  which  caused  a  hasty  and  un- 
dignified retreat  on  my  part.  The  Pomaks 
and    Karajovili,    renegade    Wallachians, 
who  inhabit  a  village  near  Salonika,  are 
amongst  the  wildest  and  most  ungovern- 
able races  on  the  Balkan  peninsula.    The 
latter  have  a  very  bad  reputation  in  the 
neighborhood  for    brigandage;    but   the 
chief  point,  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  was 
that  they  still  preserve  in  their  mosque 
the  very  Bible  on  which  some  centuries 
ago  they  swore  to  renounce  Christianity 
and  become  Moslems. 

Of  characteristics  and  curious  racial 
developments  Macedonia  is  a  perfect  mu- 
seum, and  Salonika  is  the  capital  thereof, 
and  the  only  place  where  the  study  can 
be  carried  on  with  any  degree  of  safety  ; 
and  one  almost  fears  —  though  perhaps 
one  ought  to  say  hopes  —  that  when  an- 
other government  enters  Macedonia  these 
quaint  traits  of  an  era  which  is  not  ours 
will  have  passed  away. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 


From  Chamber^  Joonial. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

(continued,) 

Many  days  passed,  and  Josephine  sat  in 
her  little  parlor  working  at  the  frocks  for 
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the  seven  girls  —  frocks  I — gowns  for  the 
elder  children,  who  grew  apace.  Through 
her  window  she  saw  them  pass,  tall,  beau- 
tiful maidens  with  fair  hair,  like  com,  as 
yellow  and  as  shining,  and  eyes  blue,  and 
cheeks  like  wild  roses.  Amone  the  dark- 
haired,  dark-eyed,  and  sallow-slcinned  na- 
tives, they  were  looked  at  with  surprise 
and  a  little  envy.  They  kept  themselves 
aloof  from  the  village  children  —  not  that 
they  were  proud,  not  that  they  shared  their 
father's  prejudices,  but  that  they  had 
enough  of  companions  among  themselves. 
They  were  an  attached  family ;  they  had 
been  nurtured  in  love,  and  the  love  their 
father  had  poured  into  their  infant  hearts 
had  filled  them  and  overflowed  towards 
each  other.  They  had,  indeed,  their  little 
quarrels,  but  they  passed  like  April  gusts, 
leaving  the  sunshine  brighter  after  the 
cloud,  and  the  landscape  fresher  for  the 
shower. 

Then,  at  times,  Josephine's  work  fell 
from  her  fineers.  and  she  sat  with  the 
needle  in  her  hand,  poised  and  motionless, 
looking  before  her.  It  was  not  the  his- 
toric muse  who  then  visited  her  and  raised 
a  mirage  picture  of  castles  and  knights 
jousting,  and  gay  ladies  looking  on  in  the 
most  picturesque  of  costume;  or  of  tap* 
estried  chambers,  in  which  walked  Van 
Dyck  figures  with  lon^  hair  and  S teen- 
kirks,  and  rapiers  clinking  and  spurs  jin- 
gling, and  lapdogs  of  King  Charles's  breed 
snapping  —  it  was  a  muse  who  is  name- 
less, a  Cinderella  muse,  thrust  aside  by 
her  sisters,  and  clean  forgotten,  the  muse 
of  unfulfilled  aspirations,  clothed  in  white 
with  a  hawthorn  crown,  and  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  bare  feet  dripping  blood. 

What  were  the  visions  raised  before  the 
brooding  mind  of  Josephine,  sitting  at 
ease  in  the  enchanted  palace,  sent  to  sleep 
and  made  motionless  in  the  midst  of  work  ? 
The  picture  brought  up  by  the  magic  wand 
of  the  muse  was  a  numble  one — of  a 
little  cradle,  in  which  lay  a  sleeping  babe, 
with  one  small  hand  out,  and  a  coral  rest- 
ing on  the  quilt ;  of  a  baby  snuggling  into 
her  bosom  at  night,  and  sobbing,  and  be- 
inK  patted,  patted,  patted  by  the  hour,  and 
talked  to  half  pitifully,  half  wearily,  to  coax 
it  to  sleep ;  of  a  child  growing  up,  standing 
at  her  knee  and  learning  to  thread  beads, 
and  whilst  threading,  repeating,  "Once 
upon  a  time,  when  Jenny  Wren  was 
young ; "  of  a  young  maiden  —  like  Mary 
in  growth  and  beauty  and  sweetness  and 
innocence,  looked  up  to  and  loved  by  all 
the  village,  and  adored  by  her  mother, 
who  only  lived  and  thought'for  her.  Her 
day-dream  went  no  further.    Oh,  if  she 
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could  have  had  a  child  to  love  and  labor 
for,  to  cherish  and  talk  to,  to  kiss  and 
laugh  to  and  weep  over!  —  her  solitude 
would  not  have  been  so  depressing,  her 
pain  not  so  unrelieved.  Bessie  Cable  had 
endured  years  of  suffering,  yet  what  was 
hers  to  that  of  Josephine,  for  Bessie  had 
her  child  to  love  ?  She  looked  for  the  time 
when  the  fair  faces  of  Richard*s  daughters 
passed  her  window,  and  her  ear  was  alert 
to  catch  every  tone  and  inflection  of  their 
sweet  voices,  whenever  they  came  into  the 
shop  to  buy  the  groceries  needed  for  their 
home. 

When  they  came  to  be  fitted  on,  her 
slim  white  fingers  trembled,  and  she  could 
not  well  see  what  were  the  defects  to  be 
remedied,  because  her  eyes  were  clouded. 
Finally,  the  seven  dresses  were  finished 
and  sent  to  the  cottage,  and  then  each 
had  a  little  packet  of  sweet  things  neatly 
wrapped  up  in  the  pocket;  for  that  the 
children  came  and  thanked  Miss  Penrud- 
dock,  for  they  supposed  the  kind  shop- 
keeper  had  put  them  there. 

With  such  dear  children  about  him, 
Richard  had  a  home  complete  in  joys,  and 
he  needed  not  another  inmate.  He  could 
dispense  with  his  wife,  who  was  not  the 
mother  of  these  lambs;  surely,  he  did 
not  imagine  the  solitude  of  the  girl,  who 
was  without  an  associate  of  any  kind. 

After  Josephine  had  done  the  frocks, 
other  work  came  in.  The  servant  maids 
at  the  parsonage  wanted  this  and  that; 
and  then  some  of  the  farmers*  wives  sent 
for  her  to  come  to  work  at  their  houses. 
She  found  that  thus  only  could  she  obtain 
continuous  work.  At  the  farms  she  was 
well  treated,  given  plenty  of  food,  some- 
what coarse,  but  wholesome,  served  in  a 
rough  way,  and  partaken  with  the  laboring 
men  from  the  land.  There  was  also  plenty 
of  conversation  going  on,  but  it  was  wholly 
confined  to  local  gossip  —  the  misdoings 
of  this  young  woman,  the  shameful  con- 
duct of  the  parson  in  preaching  at  So- 
and-so,  and  tne  favoritism  of  the  school- 
master among  the  children.  The  maladies 
of  the  family,  of  the  cattle,  of  the  ducks 
and  hens,  were  discussed  with  intolerable 
prolixitv,  and  with  a  breadth  of  language 
unsuitable  to  the  narrowness  of  the  sub- 
ject The  costume  of  the  Continental 
peasant  is  a  century  behind  the  fashion  of 
the  present.  The  Black  Forester  wears 
the  knee-breeches  and  long  coat  and  waist- 
coat that  were  the  dress  of  eentlemen  in 
the  time  of  our  great-granduthers ;  and 
the  Tyrolean  peasantess  wears  the  short 
bodice  of  our  great-grandmothers.  We 
have  no  costume  in  England  —  slopshops 
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everywhere  kill  costume — but  we  have 
social  habits,  and  the  habits  of  our  lower- 
middle  class,  of  the  yeoman  and  the  ten- 
ant farmer,  are  those  of  our  great-grand- 
fathers ;  they  crack  the  same  free  jokes, 
and  their  wives  laueh  at  them,  as  our 

freat-grandmothers  uughed;  and  they 
rink  till  they  are  merry,  and  upset  their 
light  carts  coming  home  from  market,  and 
fsul  into  the  ditch,  just  as  our  great-grand- 
fathers tumbled  under  their  tables.  The 
wives  are  thrifty,  and  great  at  cordials  and 
supplies  of  linen;  and  they  as  girls  had 
worked  samplers,  which  they  retain  in 
married  life  framed  on  their  walls,  to  be 
tokens  of  their  skill  with  the  needle  ;  just 
as  did  these  ancient  ladies  in  our  dining- 
room  who  look  down  on  us  out  of  their 
tarnished  frames  and  through  cracked  var- 
nish. 

In  the  eastern  counties,  the  old  race  of 
small  farmers  and  yeomen  have  well-ni^h 
disappeared,  or  rather  they  bid  fair  to  dis- 
appear, before  the  gentleman  fanner  with 
his  thousand  acres;  but  the  agricultural 
depression  which  has  cut  down  these  big 
men  has  spared  the  little,  and  thev  are 
reappearing  again.  In  the  west  ox  En- 
gland there  are  very  few  mammoths,  only 
small  men,  and  the  small  men  make  the 
money  and  stand  the  stress  of  hard  times. 

The  class  among  which  Josephine  went 
was  ouite  different  from  that  in  the  ser> 
vants^  hall  at  Bewdley.  That  class  was 
one  of  the  spoiled  tools  of  luxury,  young 
men  and  girls  transplanted  from  cottages 
where  they  had  lacked  everything  but 
the  barely  necessary,  to  a  house  where 
they  lacked  nothing,  but  rioted  and  sur* 
feited  on  abundance.  In  their  homes 
they  had  been  subjected  to  the  rough 
moral  control  of  village  opinion;  in  the 
hall,  they  were  a  law  unto  themselves. 
They  had  been  brought  up  in  freedom  and 
frankness ;  and  they  found  themselves  in 
a  rejeion  where  they  must  practise  dis- 
simulation as  part  of  their  qualificatioo. 
They  resembled  wild  flowers  brought  into 
a  forcing-house,  treated  with  strong  ma- 
nures and  much  bottom  heat  But  where 
Josephine  now  went,  it  was  among  wild 
flowers  in  their  natural  element;  they 
were  fresh,  strong,  rough-stemmed;  not 
brilliant  or  choice,  but  natural.  In  the 
servants'  hall,  an  atmosphere  of  absurd  af- 
fectation had  prevailed ;  Mr.  Polkingbora 
talked  of  his  ancestors;  and  the  maids 
languished,  minced  their  words,  and  imi- 
tated the  easy  motions  of  the  ladies  they 
saw.  In  the  farmhouse,  the  fresh  air 
blew,  all  was  natural  and  hearty,  bat  the 
fresh  air  was  somewhat  chaigea  with  the 
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reek  of  stable  and  cowhouse.  From  the 
farmer  down  to  the  servant,  all  were 
blunt,  dull,  noisy,  ignorant,  free  in  their 
talk,  but  with  a  healthy  downright  sense 
of  the  just  and  moral,  and  with  great  kind- 
liness of  heart  and  readiness  to  assist  one 
another.  Josephine  was  obliged  to  carry 
her  sewing-machine  when  she  went  to  the 
farmhouses,  scattered  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  the  church  town  where  was 
the  post-office  where  she  lived.  As  the 
winter  drew  on,  the  nights  were  dark  and 
the  weather  stormy.  She  was  often  wet 
through  and  tired,  and  the  burden  of  the 
seMrine-machine  was  almost  more  than  she 
could  bear.  She  did  not  like  to  ask  to  be 
assisted  with  it ;  the  sturdy  country  girls 
thought  nothing  of  such  a  weight,  and  did 
not  mind  a  wet  through  and  a  trudge  in 
the  mud,  so  that  she  was  not  volunteered 
assistance. 

When  she  reached  her  lodgings,  she  was 
sometimes  so  exhausted  that  she  flun 


herself  on  her  bed,  too  fagged  to  take  o; 
her  wet  things ;  and  thus  she  would  have 
lain  and  fallen  asleep,  had  not  the  kindly 
postmistress  looked  after  her,  and  insisted 
on  her  getting  up  and  putting  on  dry 
clothes.  Every  Sunday  morning  early, 
she  went  to  the  cob  cottage  in  the  lane 
that  led  to  Rosscarrock,  with  a  little  bas- 
ket in  her  hand,  and  laid  on  the  window- 
ledge  of  the  children's  room  seven  little 
bunches  of  flowers,  rosemary  and  migno- 
nette, a  monthly  rose  and  mangold,  such 
simple  flowers  as  she  could  bee  of  the 
farmers'  wives  where  she  worked  on  the 
Saturday.  And  every  Sunday  the  seven 
girls  went  to  church  with  these  flower  po- 
sies in  their  bosoms  —  '•  the  pixy  present," 
they  called  them,  and  always  wondered 
whence  thev  came  ;  and  little  thought  that 
thev  came  trom  the  strange  young  woman 
with  the  wonderful  voice,  that  the  vicar's 
wife  had  lately  taken  into  the  choir.  Did 
Richard  guess  ?  He  asked  no  questions  ; 
but  his  mother  said  to  him,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  be  home  on  Sundays :  **  Do  you 
see  these  pretty  posies  ?  The  little  maids 
found  them  again  this  morning  on  their 
window-sill.  Smell  them,  Richard ;  how 
sweet  they  are  —  they  scent  the  room." 

*'  We  shall  have  grand  flowers  when  we 
come  to  Red  Winoows,"  he  said.  "  No ; 
I  will  not  smell  them;  they  give  me  a 
headache  ;  take  them  away." 

The  winter  frost  killed  most  flowers ; 
but  the  feathery  seed-heads  of  the  travel- 
ler's joy,  with  bramble  leaves  of  carmine 
and  orange  and  gamboge  and  sap-green, 
with  a  rose-hip  or  two,  made  nosegays  as 
beautiful  and  rich  as  any  made  of  flowers. 


and  these  were  laid  as  had  been  the 
bunches  of  blossom. 

Christmas  morning  came,  and  Jose- 
phine started  from  her  bed  as  the  day 
began  to  break.  She  had  made  seven  of 
the  prettiest  little  posies  of  white  chrys* 
anthemums,  which  had  flowered  on  un- 
touched by  frost,  and  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  green  fronds  of  the  crane's-bill. 

What  was  that  ?  Her  heart  stood  still, 
as,  undressed,  in  her  night  attire,  with  a 
white  bunch  in  each  hand,  and  her  dark 
hair  down  her  back,  she  stood  listening. 
What  was  that  ?  A  sound  she  knew  weu, 
but  had  not  heard  for  long.  A^in  I  What 
was  it?  In  the  room  or  outside?  Then 
a  cry  of  joy.  "  My  Puflles  I  my  Puffles ! 
You  dear  one!  Who  has  brought  you 
here  ?  " 

Her  bullfinch,  in  the  cage  that  she  had 
sorrowfully  parted  with  at  Bewdle^,  was 
in  her  window.  Who  had  brought  it  her  ? 
Who  had  thought  of  her  sorrowing  to  be 
without  her  bird  ?  Who  but  be  who  had 
let  it  go  and  caught  it  again ! 

That  Christmas  day,  clear  and  sweet 
rang  out  the  voice  of  Josephine  in  the 
song  of  the  angels,  and  her  heart  beat  with 
hope. 

CHAPTER  LIII. 
RED  WINDOWS  AGAIN. 

The  house  progressed.  By  Christmas, 
the  roof  was  on ;  then  the  plasterers  and 
the  carpenters  went  to  work,  not  fast,  but 
leisurely.  They  kept  holiday  on  Christ- 
mas day,  and  on  old  Christmas,  and  at 
New  Year;  and  they  knocked  oS  work 
early  on  Saturdays,  and  came  to  work  late 
on  Mondays.  They  had  much  information 
to  Impart  to  each  other,  and  all  were  called 
together  to  consult  on  every  detail.  When 
it  was  wet  weather,  they  came  and  looked 
at  the  work  and  went  away ;  and  charged 
half  a  day's  work  for  looking  on  the  work 
and  deciding  to  do  nothing.  When  the 
masons  were  ready  to  build,  the  stones 
were  not  ready  for  them  to  build  with,  or 
the  mortar  was  not  mixed ;  so  they  waited 
and  talked,  and  charged  for  having  been 
on  the  spot  with  nothing  to  do.  When  it 
came  to  plastering,  they  were  short  of 
laths  or  short  of  nails,  or  short  of  sand  or 
short  of  lime  —  short  of  everything  except 
reasons  for  doing  nothing.  So  with  the 
carpenters.  They  went  to  work  to  do  the 
thing  the  wrong  way;  and  when  it  was 
done,  and  they  were  convinced  it  was 
wrong,  they  went  to  work  and  pulled  it  to 
pieces  again ;  and  recommenced  doing  it 
in  another  way.    When  the  rain  fell  or 
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there  was  frost,  masons,  plasterers,  car- 
penters, plumbers,  and  painters  wanted  to 
work  outside,  and  saw  clear  reasons  why 
it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  inside ; 
and  as  the  rain  hindered  or  the  frost  pre- 
vented, they  went  away  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets  and  sat  •  under  a  shed, 
looking  at  the  front  of  the  house  and  the 
rain  or  the  frost;  and  charged  for  their 
desire  to  work  whe^  it  was  not  possible  to 
work.  When  the  sun  shone  and  the  air 
was  warm,  they  wanted  to  work  indoors, 
and  there  were  unanswerable  reasons  why 
the  work  out  of  doors  could  not  be  got  on 
with.  However,  in  spite  of  all  these  diffi- 
culties, the  house  progressed,  but  pro- 
gressed so  slowly  as  to  astonish  even  the 
masons  and  carpenters,  and  plumbers  and 
plasterers  and  painters  themselves,  and  to 
comfort  them  greatly.  They  were  not 
going  to  kill  the  goose  ofiE-hand  that  laid 
the  golddn  egg,  but  pick  him  to  pieces 
feather  by  feather. 

The  plumbers  laid  the  lead,  and  the  ma- 
DOQS  walked  over  it  with  hobnailed  shoes, 
making  boles  in  it  which  required  a  re- 
vision and  a  patching  with  solder  of  the 
lead  which  was  quite  new ;  and  when  the 
glass  was  put  into  the  windows,  the  car- 
penters drove  planks  through  the  panes, 
necessitating  new  glazing.  And  the  iron- 
monger brought  grates  that  would  not  fit 
the  chimnevpieces,  and  invoked  the  ma- 
sons to  pull  out  the  mantelpieces  again 
and  put  them  in  afresh.  Then  he  made 
holes  in  the  plaster  for  the  bell-wires  so 
ragged  and  so  bie  that  the  plasterers  must 
needs  come  and  mend  them  up  again. 
Lastly*  the  |^lazier  put  his  hand  into  putty 
or  wHite  pamt  and  smeared  a  circle  in  the 
midst  of  every  pane,  to  give  work  to  a 
woman  to  clean  the  windows. 

The  painter  performed  wonders;  he 
colored  all  the  woodwork  of  the  house 
flesh-color,  and  called  that  priming.  Why 
it  should  be  primed  flesh-color,  he  did 
not  say.  I  remember  how  there  stood 
over  the  market  hall  in  Launceston  —  and 
it  stands  there  still  —  a  clock  on  which  are 
two  figures  with  hammers,  that  strike  the 
hours  and  the  quarters.  Many  years  ago, 
the  civic  authorities  ordered  the  repaint- 
ing of  these  automata.  Then  a  painter 
went  up  on  a  scaffold  and  primed  them, 
after  the  manner  of  painters,  flesh-color. 
The  mayor  issuing  from  the  guild-hall 
saw  this,  and  was  frightened  or  shocked, 
and  with  mayoral  mantle  and  gold  chain 
of  office  about  his  shoulders,  ran  up  the 
ladder  and  said :  '*  What  are  you  about  ? 
We  don*t  want  to  have  Adam  and  Eve 
here." 
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'*  Tm  priming,  your  worship,'*  answered 
the  painter,  "as  you  were  primed  afore 
you  drew  on  your  clothes  and  insignia." 

Now,  it  is  reasonable  enough  that  fig- 
ures representing  human  beines  should  be 
colored  pink  first,  and  painted  with  cloth- 
ing to  taste,  afterwards;  but  why  win- 
dows ?  why  doors  ?  why  skirting-boards  ? 

A  recent  writer  on  natural  law  and  the 
moral  order  holds  up  to  scorn  the  hermit 
lobster,  which  does  not  build  its  own  shell, 
but  seeks  a  ready-built  house  into  which 
to  slip.  The  writer  of  that  book  never 
had  to  do  with  the  erection  of  a  manse  for 
himself,  I  presume,  or  he  would  have 
taken  ofiE  his  hat  and  bowed  to  the  hermit 
lobster,  and  pointed  him  out  as  an  exam- 
ple of  instinct  so  acute  that  it  reached 
wisdom, 

Richard  Cable  had  accepted  the  build- 
er's rough  estimate  of  cost  and  of  the  time 
the  house  would  take  in  building,  and  had 
left  a  margin ;  but  soon  found  that  the 
margin  should  have  been  as  wide  as  that 
in  an  Edition  de  luxe  book  or  of  a  modem 
funeral  card.  A  builder  can  always  dis- 
cover reasons  for  spinning  out  the  time, 
and  especially  the  expense.  Cable  found, 
before  the  house  was  done,  that  he  had 
spent  all  the  money  put  by  for  it,  and  was 
obliged  to  borrow  for  its  comffletion  and 
for  the  furnishing;  and  this  did  not  im- 
prove his  humor.  He  had  not  allowed 
the  house  to  be  built  by  contract,  because 
he  knew  very  well  that  what  is  built  by 
contract  is  badly  built;  and  that  if  he 
were  to  pay  an  overlooker  to  see  to  his 
interests,  the  masons  and  the  carpenters, 
and  the  plumbers  and  glaziers,  and  slaters 
and  painters,  would  give  the  man  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  overlook  their  bad  work. 
So  he  had  his  house  built  by  day-work, 
and  then  it  was  to  the  interest' of  tne  men 
to  do  their  work  in  the  most  substantial 
and  thorough  manner,  because  that  is  also 
the  most  slow  and  costly  manner. 

When  Cable  was  on  his  wav  back  from 
each  journey,  he  thought  witnin  himself: 
**  Now  I  shall  see  a  great  advance  in  the 
work;  I  have  been  away  three  weeks.** 
But  on  his  arrival  he  required  good-nature 
and  faith  to  see  that  a  proper  amount  of 
work  had  been  done ;  and  good-nature  and 
faith  fail  when  disappointed  repeatedly. 
However,  the  house  was  finished  at  length 
and  furnished  —  furnished  quietly  and 
scantily,  because  the  money  ran  short, 
Richard  was  not  alarmed.  He  knew  he 
would  earn  the  necessary  sum,  but  he  was 
sore  at  having  to  borrow.  The  consdoos- 
ness  of  being  in  debt  was  new  to  him,ftod 
fretted  his  already  sore  spirit    It  todc 
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the  zest  off  the  pleasure  of  having  a  grand 
new  house  of  his  own.  He  had  no  diffi- 
cultv  in  getting  the  money  advanced  by 
the  bank ;  he  was  pretty  well  known  to  be 
a  man  who  made  eold  by  turning  it  about 
in  his  hands.  It  flattered  his  pride  to  be 
able  to  borrow  so  easily,  and  yet  it  galled 
him  to  know  that  the  house  was  not  abso- 
lutely his  own  till  the  debt  was  cleared 
away. 

The  house  was  finished;  and  it  had 
seven  red  windows  in  the  upper  story, 
and  three  on  each  side  of  the  door  below. 
To  the  door  led  a  flight  of  slate  steps,  and 
the  door  opened  into  a  spacious  hall.  The 
house  looked  larger  than  it  reallv  was,  be- 
cause it  was  shallow.  The  hill  rose  too 
rapidly  in  the  rear  to  allow  of  much  back 
premises.  In  the  garden  was  a  summer- 
house,  as  he  had  seen  in  his  dream,  painted 
green,  with  a  gilt  knob  at  the  top,  very 
fresh  and  shining. 

When  the  house  was  complete,  and 
ready  for  him,  he  arrived  from  Somerset- 
shire ;  and  in  the  evening,  when  the  chil- 
dren were  in  bed,  his  mother  put  the  key 
on  the  table.  " There !"  said  she.  "To- 
morrow we  leave  this  old  cottage  for  the 
new  house.  Richard,  why  not  take  pos- 
session of  it  with  a  new  heart?  You  are 
in  the  wrong  now.  She  has  been  here 
many  months,  and  all  speak  well  of  her. 
She  works  for  her  living,  and  works  hard. 
There  are  no  pride  and  stubbornness  left 
in  her ;  all  that  has  passed  from  her  into 
you;  and  the  gentleness  and  pity  and 
meekness  are  gone  from  you  into  her." 

He  moved  impatiently.  He  took  up  the 
key  and  threw  it  down  ;  then  he  pushed  it 
from  one  side  of  the  table  to  the  other, 
and  his  face  was  sullen.  "  Mother,"  he 
said,  "  I  would  not  allow  another  to  speak 
to  me  of  her.  It  is  enough.  You  have 
said  your  say.  I  have  suffered  too  much 
from  her.  1  have  said  it.  We  are  parted 
forever." 

••  You  have  not  seen  her." 
•*  I  do  not  choose  to  see  her." 
''But  you  should.  She  is  greatly  changed, 
and  looks  weak  and  fraU.  You  do  not 
think  that  the  great  alteration  in  her  mode 
of  life  must  hurt  her.  She  is  like  a  flower 
taken  out  of  a  garden  and  put  on  the  moor, 
where  every  wind  blows  her  about,  and 
every  animal  that  goes  by  tramples  on 
her.' 

**  Who  has  dared  to  touch  her  ?  "  asked 
Cable,  flaring  up. 

*'  I  do  not  mean  that  anv  one  has  pur- 
posely wronged  her ;  but  sne  is  in  a  place 
and  among  people  who  do  not  understand 
her,  and  she  cannot  endure  rough  hand- 


ling.  She  is  too  delicate,  and  it  will  kill 
her." 

"  What  do  you  want,  then  ?  If  I  give 
her  money,  she  will  not  take  it." 

**  Not  if  it  is  given  churlishly." 

"Churlishlv!  Are  you  also  turned 
against  me?'^ 

•*  You  are  acting  wrongly.  I  would  not 
say  so  to  another ;  I  would  not  let  her 
suppose  that  I  reproached  you ;  but  in  my 
heart  I  think  it.  I  also  went  on  for  years 
harboring  my  wrong,  and  believing  that  I 
could  never  forgive  it ;  but  the  time  came 
when  I  was  forced  to  forgive ;  and  you, 
Richard,  you  also  must  do  the  same." 

"  You  have  said  this  before.  I  cannot 
listen.  I  shall  |^o  away  aeain;"  and  he 
put  his  hat  on  his  head  and  went  forth. 

Next  day,  the  few  things  required  to  be 
removed  from  the  cottage  were  carted  to 
the  new  house;  but  Richard  would  not 
move  into  it  till  evening,  when  there 
would  be  no  one  about  to  observe  the 
migration. 

The  sun  had  set  when  they  all  started 
for  Red  Windows,  the  father  leading,  then 
Mrs.  Cable  and  little  Bessie,  and  the  rest 
two  and  two,  the  twins  of  course  together. 
The  youngest  carried  their  toys,  a  lettered 
doll,  a  wooden  horse  ;  and  the  elder,  sun- 
dry treasures  that  could  not  be  intrusted 
to  other  hands  to  transport.  The  evening 
was  still,  soft,  and  summery;  bats  flew 
about  and  screamed  ear-piercingly.  The 
hedges  were  full  of  foxgloves  andwreathed 
with  honeysuckle.  Glowworms  shone  in 
the  banks,  jewelling  the  way,  as  pixy 
lamp-bearers  welcoming  them  to  their  new 
home.  The  procession  moved  slowly,  be- 
cause Bessie  was  heavy  to  carry,  and  be- 
cause Susie  could  not  walk  fast.  It  moved 
silently,  because  the  children  were  de- 
pressed in  spirits,  sorry  to  leave  their  lit- 
tle rooms  and  garden  —  the  known  for  the 
new,  the  loved  for  strange.  . 

Cable  spoke ;  but  his  voice  startled  him 
and  the  rest.  He  felt  not  as  if  he  were 
being  advanced  in  position,  but  as  if  he 
were  going  to  execution.  He  turned  and 
looked  at  his  mother.  "  Let  me  carry 
Bessie  now,"  he  said.  "What  are  you 
whispering  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  whispering." 

"  I  saw  your  lips  moving." 

"  I  was  repeating  to  myself  some  words 
that  kept  coming  up  in  my  oiind,  like  a 
cork  in  water." 

"  What  words  ?  " 

"  Merelv  a  text,  and  I  cannot  say  why 
they  rise." 

"  What  is  the  text  ?  " 

"'He  shall  lay  the  foundation  in  his 
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first-born,  and  in  his  youngest  shall  he  set 
up  the  gates.' " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  I  mean  nothing ;  but  I  cannot  get 
the  text  out  of  my  head.  It  seems  to 
point " 

Cable  laughed.  "  This  is  mere  super- 
stition, mother.  You  have  Cornish  blood 
in  you.  Besides,  the  foundations  are  laid 
and  the  gates  set  up,  and  nothing  has  oc- 
curred." 

She  said  no  more,  nor  did  he ;  but  the 
words  she  had  spoken  did  not  help  to 
cheer  him.  Presently,  he  found  his  own 
lips  moving;  he  was  repeating  the  omi- 
nous words ;  and  a  fear  fell  on  him  lest 
they  might  apply  not  to  the  bare  walls  and 
wooden  gates,  out  to  the  domestic  life  in 
the  new  mansion  —  a  new  life  to  be  built 
up  amid  new  surroundings  and  in  a  new 
sphere.  For,  indeed,  Richard  by  this 
move  mounted  the  social  scale.  In  the 
cottage,  he  was  but  a  cottager ;  in  the 

Sand  new  house,  he  was  transferred  to 
e   middle  class.    As   Josephine  went 
down,  he  went  up. 

He  opened  tne  garden  gate,  and  the 
feet  of  the  little  procession  trod  the  newly 

travelled  path.  There  were  flower-beds, 
ut  no  flowers ;  a  lawn,  but  the  grass  was 
battered  and  cut  up  with  the  tramBc  of  the 
builders.  They  came  to  the  flight  of 
steps ;  and  Cable  went  up,  put  the  Icey  in 
the  door,  and  tried  to  open  it;  but  the 
wood  was  swollen,  and  the  door  stuck. 
He  put  his  knee  to  it  and  forced  it  open, 
and  the  noise  reverberated  through  the 
empty  house  like  thunder.  Then  the  chil- 
dren came  in.  The  air  within  smelt  of 
lime  and  paint.  He  struck  a  match  and 
lighted  a  paraffin  lamp.  The  children 
looked  round  in  astonishment,  but  ex- 
IM'essed  no  pleasure ;  thev  shivered ;  the 
night  air  had  been  cold,  but  the  interior 
of  this  new  house  seemed  colder  stilL 

In  the  dinine-room  a  cold  supper  was 
laid — lamb  and  salad,  whortleberry  tart 
and  cream,  blancmange  —  ''Shaky  trade 
that  is  bluemange,"  the  woman  called  it 
who  had  cooked  the  supper,  an  old  cook 
from  the  parsonage,  marned  in  the  place. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Richard.  "  Eat  heart- 
ily your  first  meal  in  Red  Windows." 

But  the  children  were  not  hungry ;  his 
mother  did  not  care  to  eat,  and  he  himself 
had  no  appetite.  He  forced  himself  to 
take  lamb,  out  he  could  hardly  swallow  it. 
The  children  were  silent,  looking  about 
them  at  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  the 
chimneypiece  with  the  mirror  over  it. 

'*  Well,"  said  Cable,  *'  as  no  one  seems 
hungry,  the  sooner  to  bed  the  better." 
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I     So  they  parted  for  the  night 

Next  morning  he  was  in  his  garden. 
The  blacksmith  appeared  at  the  gate. 

''  Neighbor,"  said  he,  "glad  to  see  you 
well  quartered.  I'm  sorry  I  haven't  been 
over  Uie  house;  the  iron-work  was  not 
given  to  me,  but  to  a  Camelford man.  I'd 
nave  served  you  better.  However,  I  bear 
no  malice.  I  should  like  to  see  over  the 
box,  if  you've  no  objections." 

^Boxl  What  box?  Do  you  call  a 
mansion  with  seven  windows  on  the  front 
in  the  upper  story  and  six  below — a  box? 
I  have  objections  to  show  my  box,  as  you 
call  it." 

*'0h,  I  meant  no  offence,"  said  Pen- 
rose.   "  I'll  come  another  day." 

*'  This  is  not  a  show  place,"  said  CaUe 
curtly. 

The  next  to  come  was  the  innkeep- 
er. ''  Halloh  1  Mr.  Cable  1  Shake  hands. 
Glad  to  see  you.  We've  lost  our  guar- 
dian—  died  tne  other  day ;  so  we've  had 
a  vestry  meeting  and  elected  you  guardian 
of  the  poor,  unanimous." 

"I  —  guardian  of  the  poor  1  the  poor  of 
St.  Kenan  ?  "  He  laughed  bitterly.  **  No 
one  cared  for  me  and  watched  over  me 
when  I  was  poor  and  ill.  Why  should  I 
care  for  your  poor,  and  be  their  giiardiaui, 
now  I  am  rich  ?  " 

''  Come,  Cable,  don't  be  sour.  Give  a 
sovereign,  and  we'll  have  the  bells  rung 
for  your  house-warming." 

'*  Not  one  penny,  ft  concerns  no  one 
but  myself  and  my  family  that  I  enter 
Red  Windows." 

The  tavemer  shook  his  head  and  went 
away. 

Then  his  mother  came  to  him,  and  said : 
"Richard,  why  do  you  not  meet  the  St. 
Kerian  people  in  a  friendly  way,  when 
they  make  the  first  step  towards  good-fel- 
lowship? Why  do  you  refuse  the  hand 
that  is  held  out  for  yours  ?  Why  should 
you  be  angered  that  they  look  on  you  now 
with  other  eyes  tlian  those  with  which 
they  saw  you  enter  the  parish?  When 
you  broke  stones  on  the  road,  what  was 
there  in  you  to  attract  their  esteem? 
When  they  saw  your  love  and  care  for 
your  children,  they  respected  you;  and 
when  they  found  you  were  making  money, 
they  acknowledged  that  you  had  brains. 
Was  not  that  natural  and  reasonable  and 
right  ?  When  you  were  poor,  with  seven 
hungry  mouths  cr3ring  for  food,  there  ivere 
others  worse  off  than  yourself,  and  what 
sympathy  did  you  show  them  ?  When  a 
crippled  beggar  came  through  the  village* 
did  you  rush  after  him,  take  off  your  hat, 
and  offer  him  hospitality?    Wny,  theo» 
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are  you  angry  with  the  St  Kerian  people 
because  tbe^  only  begin  to  touch  their 
hats  and  notice  you,  now  that  you  are  well 
oS  ?  You  are  well  o£E  because  you  have 
talents  above  their  level,  and  this  they 
recognize." 

**r  wonder  what  sA^  thinks,  now  that 
we  are  in  our  house,  when  she  sees  the 
smoke  risins^  from  the  chimneys,  and  the 
windows  lighted  up  ?  *' 

^  She  thinks  that  a  cottage  where  love 
is,  is  better  than  a  thirteen-windowed 
mansion  where  there  is  hardness  of  heart 
and  pride." 

Richard  did  not  answer;  he  walked 
away,  and  went  about  his  g^rounds  and 
planned  improvements,  and  seated  himself 
in  his  garden  house,  and  tried  to  believe 
he  was  happy.  At  night,  when  alone,  he 
sat  again  in  his  summer-house  with  the 
door  open,  and  looked  down  at  St.  Kerian, 
which  lay  in  the  valley,  with  a  gossamer 
veil  hanging  over  it,  toe  vapor  in  the  air 
condensing  above  the  stream.  The  church 
towerstood  out  like  ivory  a^^ainst  the  black 
yews.  He  could  see  the  chimneys  of  the 
parsonage,  and  the  elitter  of  the'tiny  con- 
servatory flashing  the  moonbeams  back. 
He  heard  the  soothing  rush  of  the  water 
In  the  mill  '*  leat "  running  the  waste  water 
Into  the  river.  In  the  wood  behind,  the 
owls  were  hooting.  On  such  a  night  as 
this  he  had  stood  at  his  cottaee  window 
there  below,  two  years  aeo,  ana  resolved 
to  realize  his  dream.      He  had  accom- 

Elished  what  he  had  determined,  and  was 
e  satisfied?  He  strained  his  eyes  to 
see  the  old  cottage,  but  it  was  dark;  but, 
through  the  soft  haze,  he  saw  one  golden 
pin-point,  from  where  the  post-office  stood. 
Was  that  Aer  lisht?  Was  she  sitting 
there,  at  the  window,  looking  up,  out  of 
the  valley,  at  his  grand  house,  on  which 
the  moonlight  shone?  What  were  her 
thoughts  ? 

Richard  Cable's  breast  heaved,  and  a 
choke  came  in  his  breath.  He  turned  his 
face  away  and  looked  at  the  hills,  at  the 

fray  moor  frosted  with  moonlight,  at  the 
eep  sky,  and  tried  to  spell  stars  in  it,  but 
could  not,  because  of  the  suffused  light. 
Then  his  eyes  went  back  to  the  golden 
speck,  the  one  spangle  of  yellow  in  the 
cold  scene  of  white  and  gray  and  black. 
Then  he  stood  up,  and  sat  with  his  back 
to  the  door,  and  looked  into  the  gloom  of 
the  interior,  and  down  at  the  rectangular 
oblong  patch  of  white,  like  snow  on  the 
floor,  laid  there  by  the  moon.  But  he 
could  not  long  study  that.  He  turned  on 
his  seat,  and  once  again  the  golden  speck 
shot  into  his  brain  and  down  into  his  heart, 
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where  it  fell  like  a  spark  and  Intrnt  him, 
that  he  uttered  a  suppressed  cry. 

*'  It  is  all  stubbornness  and  pride,"  he 
said,  rubbing  the  bench  with  his  hand,  as 
if  to  polish  it  **She  is  determined  to 
show  me  that  she  can  do  without  me. 
What  does  my  mother  mean  by  saying  the 
rough  life  is  killing  her?  She  has  chosen 
it  out  of  obstinacy,  to  spite  me.  If  I  were 
to  give  her  five  pounds  a  week,  she  would 
throw  them  down  at  my  feet.  I  can  do 
nothing.  If  she  is  determined  to  kill  her- 
self, she  must  do  so.  She  is  proud.  Why 
is  her  light  burning  now  ?  She  is  work- 
ing on  late,  that  she  may  earn  money  and 
do  without  help.  It  is  flint  and  steel 
striking,  and  the  spark  —  there  it  is,  and 
it  is  burning  me." 


From  Temple  Bar. 
LORD  CARTERET. 

The  jubilee  year  has  not  been  encour- 
aging so  far  as  literature  is  concerned* 
New  books  and  readers  of  books  have 
been  alike  wanting.  At  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation the  other  £iy  a  horrified  somebody 
had  observed  at  the  Birmingham  Free 
Library  that  fifty  out  of  a  hundred  of  the 
supposed  readers  were  asleep.  This  is 
an  appalling  fact  How  is  it  accounted 
for?  Well,  we  think  it  is  owing  to  the 
great  excitement  which  prevails  in  the 
country.  The  newspapers,  filled  with 
sensational  news,  are  more  than  sufficient 
for  mankind.  The  religious  and  political 
world  are  alike  convulsed.  We  should 
have  thought  that  the  Salvation  Army 
would  satisfy  noisy  religionists,  but  that 
does  not  seem  to  oe  the  case ;  for  a  new 
army  has  risen,  which  dwells  in  what  it 
pleasandy  calls  a  "  Glory  Hole,"  and  its 
members  adopt  Scriptural  names.  It 
seems  a  very  rowdy  association,  and 
Father  Abraham  and  ICing  Solomon  have 
lately  fallen  into  the  dutches  of  the  po- 
lice. Sussex  is  the  headquarters  of  this 
belligerent  power.  It  has  already,  under 
the  auspices  of  '*  Brother  Jonah,"  invaded 
the  quiet  county  of  Kent,  and  serious 
rioting  has  been  the  consequence  of  the 
campaign.  We  mi^ht  survive  this ;  but, 
alas!  there  is  a  vam  <Ad  gentleman,  be- 
longing to  the  political  world,  who  resides 
in  a  "Glory  Hole,"  and  if  he  remained 
there  all  would  be  well.  But  he  will  keep 
'*  popping  up,"  to  spread  mischief  and  con- 
fusion in  the  land.  His  "  Brother  Jonah," 
in  the  shape  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  is 
howling  and  shouting  in  favor  of  lawless- 
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ness  and  sedition.  The  police  are  now 
the  objects  of  attack.  We  read  latel]^  the 
diarv  of  a  guardian  of  the  peace  in  a 
small  village,  written  during  the  war  be- 
tween Charles  the  First  and  the  Parlia- 
ment.  There  is  the  following  pathetic 
entry  in  the  diary :  "  And  there  never  was 
such  a  time  in  England,  especially  far 
constables*'*  Similar  times  are  now  ap- 
proaching. It  is  painful  to  see  a  late 
prime  minister,  totally  foreetting  the  glo- 
rious traditions  of  English  statesmen, 
deliberately  forcinj^  on  his  countrv  '*red 
ruin,  and  tne  breaking  up  of  laws." 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  away  from  such  a 
sickening  spectacle,  and  to  read  the  ac- 
count of  the  career  of  Lord  John  Carteret, 
admirably  related  by  Mr.  Archibald  Bal- 
lantyne.  "The  world  knows  nothing  of 
its  greatest  men."  It  certainly,  until  this 
book  was  published,  knew  very  little 
about  this  extraordinary  man.  Lord  Car- 
teret was  descended  from  a  grand  old  Jer- 
sey family  which  had  been  renowned  since 
the  time  of  the  Conquest.  On  his  moth- 
er's side  he  was  descended  from  Sir  Rich- 
ard Grenville  of  the  Revenge,  and  from 
Sir  Bevill  Granville,  who  died  for  the 
Stuart  cause  at  the  Battle  of  Lansdown. 
Lord  Carteret  was  the  most  accomplished 
nobleman  of  his  time,  well  versed  in  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  a  profi- 
cient in  seven  Euroi>ean  languages,  a 
genial  companion,  eminently  handsome, 
incorruptible  in  the  corruptest  of  times, 
with  a  temper  alike  serene  in  adversity 
and  prosperity,  sui  profusus^  but  not 
alient  appetens,  careless  of  money  and 
power,  excellent  in  all  the  relations  of 
family  life ;  the  story  of  his  career  is 
valuable,  '*as  exhibiting  the  English  aris- 
tocracy at  the  height  of  its  culture,  lofty 
spirit,  and  greatness.*' 

Lord  Carteret  was  bom  in  1690,  and  on 
coming  of  age  he  became  a  strong  sud- 
porter  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  It 
certainly  says  much  for  the  abilities  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  time  that  they  could 
place  on  the  throne  and  keep  there  two 
kin^s  who  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  ideas  of  Englishmen. 

Mr.  Ballantyne  gives  us  a  very  graphic 
account  of  the  two  ladies  *  who  accompa- 
nied his  g^cious  Majesty  George  the 
First  to  England :  — 

From  Hanover,  Georse  brought  with  him 
to  England  two  leading  favorites  who  are  in- 
extricably entangled  in  the  political  life  of  his 
reign.  One  of  these  Teutonic  women  is  best 
remembered  by  the  title  of  the  Countess  of 
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Darlington;  a  fierce^yed,  red-faced,  intole^ 
ably  fat  woman — a  really  great  character,  if 
size  is  to  be  the  criterion.  She  was  so  pon- 
derous that  the  amused  English  people  com- 
pared her  to  an  elephant  and  castle;  but 
George  could  stand  a  very  large  quantity  of 
fat.  Some  of  the  Englisn  ladies  of  larger 
bulk,  seeing  the  royal  predilection  that  way, 
did  what  they  could  to  increase  the  magnitaoc 
of  their  attractions.  "Some  succeeded  and 
others  burst,*'  sneers  Chesterfield,  less  un* 
justifiably  than  usual.  They  say  that  this 
overpowering  Countess  had  been  beautiful 
once,  though  now  she  had  got  into  this  mere 
giantess  condition,  finding  all  warm  weather 
oppressive.  The  world  has  forgotten  her  in 
spite  of  her  imperious  influence  in  the  Court 
of  George  I.  How  much  did  she  weigh? 
posterity  asks  with  languid  interest,  and  learns 
with  the  completest  indifference  that  the 
amount  is  unknown. 

The  other  favorite  was  a  singular  con- 
trast to  the  weighty  lady  thus  described ; 
but  she  seems  to  have  had  far  more  influ- 
ence with  the  king.  She  was  very  avari- 
cious; in  fact,  every  finger  was  a  fish- 
hook, and  the  bribes  she  is  said  to  have 
received  are  fabulous.  Lord  Chesterfield 
married  her  niece,  who  was  left  twenty 
tliousand  pounds  b^  the  will  which  was 
destroved.  Lord  Chesterfield  is  said  to 
have  tnreatened  George  the  Second  aboat 
the  matter,  and  obtained  the  money. 

The  other  favorite,  a  woman  of  varioos  Ger- 
man and  English  titles,  still  vaguely  hangs  on 
to  memory  as  Duchess  of  Kendal.  Physi- 
cally, she  was  a  great  contrast  to  the  Countess 
of  Darlington.  Not  at  all  beautiful ;  *'  a  very 
tall,  lean,  ill-favored  old  lady,'*  was  Horace 
Walpole's  boyish  reminiscence  of  her.  She 
was  so  tall,  gaunt,  and  scraggy  that  she  was 
familiarly  known  as  the  *'  Maypole. "  Except 
for  her  insatiable  appetite  for  money,  in  which 
the  Darlington  fully  equalled  her,  there  was 
no  particular  harm  in  this  simple  old  creature. 
Her  abilities  were  too  trifling  to  require  any 
mention.  Chesterfield  plainly  says  that  she 
was  very  little  above  an  idiot  She  was  so 
complacently  foolish  that  her  socie^  was  very 
attractive  and  soothing  to  Geor^  I. ;  and,  m 
spite  of  her  deficiency  m  fat,  her  influence  with 
him  was  considerably  greater  than  her  rival's. 
She  was  a  Lutheran,  with  a  reputation  for 
piety  of  a  sort;  painfully  going  seven  times 
every  Sunday  to  Lutheran  chapels  in  London. 

How  the  courtiers  who  recollected  tbe 
beautiful  mistresses  of  Charles  the  Secoxul 
must  have  stared  and  wondered  at  the 
strange  taste  of  their  new  sovereign,  who 
deigned  to  come  over  the  sea  to  defend 
the  Protestant  faith!  Madame  Schulen* 
berg,  who  was  created  Duchess  of  Kencial, 
had  the  greatest  influence  with  t&e  ktag. 
This  the  courtiers  soon  discovered.    Mr* 
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Ballantyne  tells  us  that  *Mn  the  reign  of 
George  I.  favor  was  only  to  be  obtained 
throufi^h  channels  of  a  somewhat  unsavory 
kind.  Carteret  disliked  these  channels, 
but  Walpole  handled  such  tools  with  a 
sort  of  cynical  good  humor. 

Of  course  these  two  remarkable  women 
were  accompanied  by  an  unlimited  supply 
of  camp-followers,  eager  to  enjoy  the  spoils 
of  the  land  of  Goshen.  George  had  also 
two  Turkish  servants  added  to  his  train, 
which  gave  quite  an  Eastern  aspect  to  his 
seraglio. 

A  hungry,  slightly  vulgar  crew,  these  Ger- 
mans looked  upon  the  good  things  of  England 
as  plunder  providentially  supplied  for  persons 
of  more  limited  Hanoverian  ways  and  means ; 
and  Walpole  and  Townshend,  who  took  a 
different  view  of  the  subject,  stood  in  their 
way  with  annoying  effectiveness.  Of  Both- 
mar,  one  of  the  chief  of  these  objectionable 
foreigners,  Townshend  said  that  he  had  every 
day  sbme  infamous  project  or  other  on  foot 
for  getting  money.  Robethon,  another  of 
them,  whom  Swift  in  one'df  his  political  tracts 
calls  '*  a  very  inconsiderable  French  vagrant," 
was  publicly  spoken  of  by  Walpole  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  mean  fellow — an 
impertinent  busybody;  and  the  Government 
took  it  as  a  matter  ot  course  that  he  would  do 
them  all  the  harm  he  could.  Bornsdorf,  as 
interested  and  corrupt  as  any,  seems  to  have 
been  considerably  a  fool  in  addition;  a  mis- 
chievous, stupid  old  creature,  poking  about 
with  solemn  stupidity  in  whatever  dirt  offered 
the  possibility  of  an  acceptable  shilling ;  puz- 
zling in  negotiations  '*with  the  adroitness  of 
a  cow,"  said  Secretary  Craggs,  who  was 
always  uncomplimentary  to  theoovine  Hano- 
verian. To  one  of  these  grasping  vagrants, 
detected  in  some  mendacity  in  the  King's 
presence,  Walpole  once  exclaimed,  in  uie 
only  dialect  in  which  he  could  communicate 
with  Germans,  **  Mentiris  impudentissime !  ** 
—  *•  You  are  a  most  impudent  liar  I  " — but 
George  only  laughed. 

The  German  invasion  was  not  at  all 
popular  with  the  London  mob.  The 
Schulenberg  put  her  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  the  carriage,  and  tried  to  mollify 
them  by  stating,  "We  are  coming  for  your 
goots."  •*  Yes,  d — n  you  ! "  roared  the 
mob ;  "  and  our  chattels  too ! " 

On  the  accession  of  George  the  First, 
Lord  Carteret  was  appointed  lord  of  the 
bedchamber;  his  mother  was  created 
Countess  of  Granville  in  her  own  right, 
and  he  also  became  lord-lieutenant  of 
Devonshire.  But  in  17 19  he  began  his 
diplomatic  career,  and  was  sent  as  minister 
to  the  court  of  Sweden,  where  he  displayed 
the  greatest  ability  in  endeavoring  to  re- 
store peace  between  that  country  and  her 
neighbors,  with  whom  she  was  at  war. 
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Such  was  his  success  \n  this  difficult  mis- 
sion, that  in  1721  he  was  offered  and  ac- 
cepted the  secretaryship  of  the  southern 
department.  He  soon  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  king,  principally  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  German  language,  so  that 
Walpole,  who  could  only  converse  with 
his  Ma  jest  V  by  talking  bad  Latin,  became 
jealous  of  him,  and  made  him  resign  his 
appointment. 

In  1724  Lord  Carteret  was  made  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  was  then  con- 
vulsed, owing  to  the  attempt  to  introduce 
a  copper  coinage  into  that  country. 
Wood,  a  Staffordshire  manufacturer,  had 
received  a  patent,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  who  was  verv 
well  paid  for  her  patronage.  It  is  weU 
known  how  Swift  seized  this  opportunity 
of  venting  his  spite  against  the  Walpole 
ministry. 

Lord  Carteret,  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland, 
found  it  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement. 
Swift's  third  •*  Drapier  Letter  "  had  just 
been  published.  Lord  Carteret  deter- 
mined to  issue  a  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  of  ;f  300  for  the  discovery  of  the 
author.  This  was  opposed  by  some  of  his 
advisers,  as  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  country.  Carteret  answered  quietly, 
**  As  long  as  I  have  the  honor  to  l>e  chief 
governor  here,  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
will  be  kept.*'    And  it  was  kept. 

The  day  after  the  issue  of  the  proclamation, 
Carteret  field  a  lev^e  at  the  Castle.  While 
the  official  politenesses  were  proceeding.  Swift 
entered  the  drawing-room,  and  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  circle.  He  wasted 
no  time  on  ceremony,  but  directly  and  em- 
phatically addressed  himself  to  Carteret: 
"  So,  my  Lord-Lieutenant,  this  is  a  precious 
exploit 'that  you  performed  yesterday,  in  issu- 
ing a  proclamation  against  a  poor  shopkeeper, 
whose  only  crime  is  an  honest  endeavor  to 
save  his  country  from  ruin.  You  have  given 
a  noble  specimen  of  what  this  devoted  nation 
is  to  hope  for  from  your  government.  I  sup- 
pose you  expect  a  statue  of  copper  will  be 
created  to  you  for  this  service  done  to  Wood." 
The  crown  of  courtiers  were  struck  dumb  at 
such  a  scene  and  such  a  profanation  of  their 
sacred  mysteries.  Carteret  alone  was  not  in 
the  least  disconcerted.  He  listened  to  Swift's 
speech  with  quiet  composure,  and  replied  to 
his  friend  in  Virgil's  line,  — 

Res  dura  et  regni  novitas  me  Ulia  cogant 
Moliri. 

The  whole  assembly  was  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  this  quotation,  and  the  lev^e  broke 
up  in  good-humor,  some  extolling  the  magna- 
nimity of  Swift  to  the  skies,  and  all  delighted 
with  the  ingenuity  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant's 
answer. 
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Archbishop  King  told  Lord  Carteret 
that  Swift  was  going  to  avow  the  author- 
ship. Lord  Carteret's  replv  is  interesting 
at  the  present  time.  *'  If  the  boldness  of 
the  author  should  be  so  great,  I  am  fully 
determined  to  summon  him  before  the 
Council ;  and  though  I  should  not  be  sup- 
ported as  I  wish,  ^et  I  shall  think  it  my 
duty  to  take  him  into  custody,  and  to  de- 
tain him,  if  I  can,  by  law  \for  if  his  offer 
of  bail  should  be  immeeUaiely  accepted^ 
and  he  forthwith  set  at  liberty  after  so 
daring  an  insult  upon  his  Majesty* s  go7h 
emmeni^  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  riots 
and  tumults  would  ensued'* 

Swift  was  very  fond  of  the  handsome 
Lady  Carteret.  He  had  promised  to  dine 
with  her.  He  did  not  eo  —  he  was  then 
gettinjB:  very  nervous  and  deaf.  Lady  Car- 
teret, instead,  visited  the  dean,  who  made 
an  apology  in  verse :  — 

Can  it  be  strange  if  I  eschew 
A  scene  so  glorious,  and  so  new ; 
Or  is  he  criminal  that  flies 
.    The  living  lustre  of  your  eyes  } 

Carteret  and  Swift  never  played  the  courtier 
with  each  other.  Swift,  kept  waiting  once 
at  the  Castle,  while  the  prosecution  of  the 
**  Drapier  Letters  "  was  still  a  question  of 
public  policy,  wrote  down  the  complaining 
lines — 

My  very  good  Lord,  'tis  a  Tery  hard  taA 

For  a  man  to  wait  here,  who  has  nothing  to  aak. 

Carteret  wrote  in  reply,  — 

My  Tery  good  Dean,  there  are  few  who  come  here 
But  have  something  to  ask,  or  something  to  fear. 

Carteret  was  always  able  to  hold  his  own 
with  Swift.  Conversing  with  him  once  on  a 
political  action  disanproved  by  Swift,  Carteret 
replied  to  Swift's  oojections  with  such  power 
that  Swift  broke  out  into  passionate  abuse 
which  conveyed  high  praise :  •'  What  the  ven- 
geance brought  ^0M  among  us  ?  Get  you  back 
—get  you  back ;  pray  God  Almighty  send  us 
over  boobies  again  1  "  On  another  occasion. 
Swift,  whose  estimate  of  the  Irish  people  was 
a  very  contemptuous  one,  wrote  that  Uarteret 
ought  to  be  the  governor  of  a  wiser  nation 
than  Ireland ;  for  a  fool  would  be  the  fit  man- 
ager of  fools.  Thus  the  two  men  thoroughly 
understood  each  other,  and  acted  with  veiy 
characteristic  frankness.  "  When  people  asK 
me,"  wrote  Carteret  to  the  Dean,  **how  I 

foverned  Ireland,  I  say  that  I  pleased  Dean 
wift     Quttsitam  mentis  sume  suptrbiam, " 

Lord  Carteret  remained  in  Ireland  till 
1730.  George  the  First  died  in  1727,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  with  whom  he 
had  always  been  at  feud.  George  the 
Second  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
characters  described  in  the  memoirs  of  his 
time.  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  that  champion 
of  monarchy,  had  not  a  good  word  to  say 
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for  him.  The  mention  of  his  nanne  even 
seems  to  have  put  the  good  doctor  in  a 
passion. 

Boswell  relates  some  of  his  speeches  on 
this  subject. 

No.  Charles  the  Second  was  not  such  a  man 
as  George  the  Second.  He  did  not  destroy 
his  father's  will.  He  took  money  indeed  from 
France,  but  he  did  not  betray  those  over  whom 
he  ruled.  He  did  not  let  tne  fleet  pass  oun. 
George  the  First  knew  nothing,  and  desired 
to  do  nothing ;  and  the  only  good  thing  told 
of  him  was  that  he  wished  to  restore  the 
throne  to  its  hereditary  successor.  He  roared 
with  prodigious  violence  against  George  the 
Second.  When  he  ceased.  Moody  interiected, 
in  an  Irish  tone  with  a  comic  look,  '*  Poor 
George  the  Second  t  " 

The  good  doctor  would  have  roared 
louder  if  he  had  ever  read  the  woaderfnl 
analysis  of  Kin?  George's  character  by 
the  master  hand  of  Lwd  Hervey. ,  The 
Guelphs  were  a  quarrelsome  race.  Lord 
Carteret  said  of  them:  ^'This  family  al* 
ways  have  quarrelled,  and  always  will 
quarrel,  from  generation  to  generation.** 
They  were  proficients  in  will-bumioff. 
George  the  First  had  burned  two  wim 
made  in  favor  of  his  son  by  his  mother 
and  grandfather ;  George  the  Second,  <» 
ascending  the  throne,  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  burning  his  father^s  will,  as 
Thackeray  writes,  under  the  astonished 
nose  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
George,  with  his  red  face  and  staring 
eyes,  fancied  himself  an  Adonis  and  a  Don 
Juan.  Charles  the  Second  was  profligate, 
but  he  had  some  excuse  in  having  married 
a  Portuguese  princess  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  and  when  she  arrived  she  appeared 
to  him  the  image  of  a  "bat."  She  was 
hideous,  but  the  good-natured  king  mar- 
ried her.  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  was 
taken  in  by  Holbein's  portrait  of  Anne  of 
Cleves,  on  beholding  her  prononnced  her 
a  ereat  Flanders  mare,  and  soon  sent  his 
fiuh  wife  packing.  George  the  Second 
had  no  excuse  for  bis  shameful  immorally, 
for  he  had  married  Caroline  of  Anspadh, 
the  most  beautiful  and  clever  princess  in 
Europe,  who  was  devoted  to  him«  Yet  he 
made  her  the  confidant  of  his  amours,  and 
actually  requested  her  to  assist  in  the 
prosecution  of  them.  Mrs.  Howard,  iA 
the  Queen's  household,  was  bis  mistress, 
but  tnis  did  not  prevent  him  from  making 
love  to  the  beautiful  maid  of  honor,  Mary 
Bellenden,  who  treated  him  with  ooq- 
tempt,  crossed  her  arms,  and  told  him  to 
count  his  money  elsewhere.  He  goi  tiled 
of  the  "  &;ood  Howard,'*  as  the  queen  called 
her,  and  complaioed*  bitterly   that  the 
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queen  wduld  aof  let  hin  get  rid  of  the 
^'deai,  tiresome  old  woniian.'*  Caroline 
very  well  knew  if  the  Howard  departed  he 
would  soon  seek  consolation  elsewhere. 
At  last  be  got  rid  of  Lady  SufiEolk,  and  on 
arriving  in  Hanover,  fell  in  love  with  the 
Countess  Walmoden.  He  gave  the  queen 
a  detailed  account  of  the  whole  affair. 
He  drew  such  a  minute  description  of  the 
countess's  person,  **that  had  the  queen 
been  a  painter  she  might  have  drawn  her 
rival's  picture  at  six  liundred  miles  dis- 
tance, and  narrated  bow  he  had  bought 
this  treasure  from  her  husband  for  a  thou- 
sand ducats.  **You  must  love  the  Wal- 
moden," be  wrote  to  her,  ^^far  she  laves 
me.^*  The  letters  about  the  Walmoden 
consisted  of  sixty  pages,  and  in  one  of  them 
he  consulted  the  queen  about  a  suspicious 
ladder  having  been  found  under  her  win- 
dow, and  asked  her  to  consult  Sir  Rbbert 
Walpole  about  it. 

Among  many  extraordinary  things  and  ex- 
pressions these  letters  contained,  there  was 
one  in  which  he  desired  the  Queen  to  contrive, 
if  she  could,  that  the  Prince  of  Modena,  who 
was  to  come  the  latter  end  of  the  year  to  En- 
gland, might  bring  his  wife  with  him ;  and  the 
reason  he  gave  for  it  was,  that  he  had  heard 
Her  Highness  was  pretty  free  of  her  person, 
and  that  he  had  the  greatest  inclination  im- 
aginable to  pay  his  addresses  to  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Regent  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, **un  plaisir"  (for  he  always  wrote  in 
French)  **oueje  suts  s^r,  ma  ckire  Caroline^ 
vmu  sere*  men  aise  de  me  procurer^  quand  je 
vous  dis  eombienje  te  soukaiie,** 

Such  a  request  to  his  wife  respecting  a 
woman  he  never  saw,  and  daring  his  connec- 
tion with  Madame  Walmoden,  speaks  much 
stronger  in  a  bare  narrative  of  the  fact  than 
by  any  comment  or  reflections ;  and  is  as  in- 
capable of  being  heightened  as  difficult  to  be 
credited. 

Queen  Caroline's  conduct  was  highly 
approved  by  Blackboume,  Archbishop  of 
York,  who  told  her  that  he  had  been  talk- 
ing to  the  minister  about  the  new  mistress, 
and  was  elad  to  find  that  her  Majesty  was 
so  sensible  a  woman  as  to  like  her  husband 
shoulddivert himself.  How  different  was 
the  conduct  of  Ken,  who  refused  to  coun- 
tenance the  vices  of  Charles  the  Second, 
when  in  residence  at  Winchester !  and  it 
must  be  added  that  the  merry  monarch 
honored  Dr.  Ken  for  his  conduct,  and  he 
was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath 
and  Wells. 

The  king  had  not  the  slightest  sense  of 
shame,  nobody  told  him  or  preached  to 
him  that  he  was  leading  an  immoral  life. 
He  regarded  himself  as  a  model  husband, 
and  the  extraordinary  thing  is  that  he 
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admired  his  wife  more  than  aay  other 
woman. .  **  He  never  saw  a  woman  worthy 
to  buckle  her  shoe,"  and  requested  that 
his  renoains  should  be  buried  with  hen 
One  side  of  each  coffin  was  withdrawUf 
and  so  thev  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  onfy  time  Caroline  ever  showed 
her  real  feeling  was  on  her  death-bed, 
when,  on  advising  him  to  marry  again,  he 
said,  ^^Non^faurai  des  mattresses ^^  Car- 
oline bitterly  answered,  "/^A  /  mon  Dieu^ 
cela  nUmpUhepas^ 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  governed 
the  king  through  the  queen,  had  now  to 
seek  for  another  woman  to  perform  the 
same  part  The  Duke  of  Grafton  and 
Newcastle  proposed  that  the  Princess 
Emily  should  ^uide  him,  but  Sir  Robert 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  daugh- 
ters. '*  I'll  bring  Madame  Walmoden  over, 
ril  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  girls.  I 
was  for  the  wife  against  the  mistress,  I 
am  now  for  the  mistress  against  the  daugh- 
ters." Until  the  Walm^en  came  over, 
the  frail  Lady  Deloraine  might  comfort 
the  king  (saying  in  his  polite  style  that 
''people  must  wear  old  gloves  till  they 
could  get  new  ones  ") ;  so  the  Walmoden 
came  over,  and  was  created  Countess  of 
Yarmouth. 

The  king  had  once  staved  so  long  in 
Hanover  in  order  to  enjoy  her  societv  that 
his  subjects  got  very  aiscontentea,  and 
the  following  advertisement  was  posted  on 
the  gate  of  St.  James's  Palace :  — 

Lost  or  strayed  out  of  the  house,  a  man 
who  has  left  a  wife  and  six  children  on  the 
parish ;  whoever  will  give  any  tidings  of  him 
to  the  Church  Wardens  of  St.  James's  Parish, 
so  as  he  may  be  got  again,  shall  receive  FOUR 
SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE.  N.B.— 
This  will  not  be  increased,  nobody  judging 
hhn  to  be  worth  a  CROWN. 

At  last  he  sailed  for  England,  but  en- 
countered such  a  storm  that  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  port  He  talked  of  the  tem- 
pest, and  his  bravery  in  it,  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

He  hated  books,  and  the  sieht  of  one  in 
a  drawing-room  was  as  a  red  Hag  to  a  bull. 
The  saying  *'I  hate  boets  and  bainters 
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too"  is  well  known.  When  he  went  to 
see  Garrick  in  "Richard  the  Third"  he 
paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  was  delight- 
ed with  the  lord  mayor.  "When,"  he 
asked,  "is  the  lord  mayor  coming  on 
again  ?  " 

According  to  Lord  Herveyhe  bored  his 
daughters  terribly,  and  they  were  not  slow 
in  giving  signs  of  their  dissatisfaction. 
When  the  queen  was  in  her  last  illness  — 
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The  King,  turning  towards  Princess  Emily, 
and  seeing  her  eyes  shut,  cried,  **Poor  goifd 
child!  her  duty^  affection^  and  attendance  on 
her  mother  have  quite  exhausted  her  spirits,** 
And  soon  after  he  went  into  the  Queen's  room. 
As  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  Princess 
Emily  started  up  and  said, '  *  Is  he  gone  ?  How 
tiresome  he  is  I  "  Lord  Hervey,  who  had  no 
mind  to  trust  Her  Royal  Highness  with  his 
singinz  her  father's  praises  in  duetto  with  her, 
replied  only,  **  I  thought  Your  Royal  Highness 
had  been  asleep."  **  No,"  said  the  Princess 
Emil^;  "  I  only  shut  my  eyes  that  I  might  not 
join  m  the  ennuyant  conversation,  and  wish  I 
could  have  shut  my  ears  too.  In  the  first 
place  I  am  sick  to  death  of  hearing  of  his 
great  courage  every  day  of  my  life ;  in  the  next 
place,  one  thinks  now  of  Mama,  and  not  of 
him.  Who  cares  for  his  old  storm?  I  be- 
lieve, too,  it  is  a  ^reat  lie,  and  that  he  was  as 
much  afraid  as  i  should  have  been,  for  all 
what  he  says  now;  and  as  to  his  not  being 
afraid  when  he  was  ill,  I  know  that  is  a  lie, 
for  I  saw  him,  and  I  heard  all  his  sighs  and 
his  groans,  when  he  was  in  no  more  danger 
than  I  am  at  this  moment.  He  was  talking, 
too,  forever  of  dying,  and  that  he  was  sure  he 
should  not  recover. " 

The  Princess  Royal  was  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  Princess  Emily  with  regard 
to  the  merits  of  her  father^s  conversation. 
The  princess  married  the  hideous  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  wonderful  details  of 
the  nuptials  are  one  of  the  most  amusing 
features  of  Lord  Hervey's  memoirs. 

The  night  the  news  came  to  England  that 
Philipsburg  was  taken,  the  Princess  Rojral,  as 
Lord  Hervey  was  leading  her  to  her  own 
apartment  after  the  drawing-room,  shrugged 
up  her  shoulders  and  said,  *'  Was  there  ever 
anything  so  unaccountable  as  the  temper  of 
papa  ?  He  has  been  snapping  and  snubbing 
every  mortal  for  this  week,  because  he  began 
to  think  Philipsburg  would  be  taken ;  and  this 
very  day  that  he  hears  it  actually  is  taken,  he 
is  in  as  good  humor  as  ever  I  saw  him  in  my 
life.  Mais,  pour  vous  dire  la  vhriti^je  trouve 
cela  si  bizarre,  et  {entre  nous)  si  sot,  que  f  enrage 
de  sa  bonne  humeur  encore  plus  queje  nefaisais 
de  sa  mauvaise. "  '  *  Perhaps, ' '  answered  Lord 
Hervey,  "he  may  be  about  Philipsburg  as 
David  was  about  the  child,  who,  whilst  it  was 
sick,  fasted,  lay  upon  the  earth,  and  covered 
himself  with  ashes;  but  the  moment  it  was 
dead,  got  up,  shaved  his  beard,  and  drank 
wine. "  " //  may  be  like  David**  (replied  the 
Princess  Royal),  **but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  like 
Salomon.** 

Both  the  king  and  the  queen  detested 
their  son  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  sis- 
ters called  him  **  a  nauseous  beast,"  and 
the  father  and  mother  wished  him  dead 
every  day  of  their  lives.  The  cause  of 
this  unnatural  hatred  is  unknown.  The 
true  account  was  doubtless  given  ia  Lord 


Hervey*s  manuscript,  but  it  bad  been 
erased.  It  is  as  great  a  secret  as  the  au- 
thorship of  Junius.  The  prince  took  the 
Black  Prince  for  his  model ;  but,  as  Horace 
Walpole  writes,  he  resembled  him  in  noth- 
ing out  dying  before  his  father.  The 
prince's  house  became  the  headquarters 
of  the  opposition.  Lords  Carteret  and 
Chesterfield  were  constantly  there;  also 
Swift  and  Gay.  The  prince  posed  as  a 
patron  of  literature.  His  character  is  cu- 
riously described  in  the  funeral  sermon 
preached  in  his  honor.  **  He  had  no  great 
parts,  but  be  had  great  virtues ;  indeed 
they  degenerated  into  vices.  He  was 
very  generous,  but  I  hear  his  generosity 
has  ruined  a  great  many  people  ;  and  then 
his  condescension  was  such  that  he  kept 
very  bad  company." 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  must  have  been 
the  shrewdest  of  mankind  to  govern  a 
family  like  this.  The  kinr  not  only 
thought  himself  a  model  husband,  but  a 
great  general ;  and  Mr.  Ballantyne  tells 
us  that  Walpole,  entering  the  royal  pres- 
ence full  of  business,  was  not  listened 
to,  whilst  nothing  but  military  harangues, 
battles,  sieges,  was  dwelt  lingeringlv  upon 
by  a  royal  Othello  to  a  listener  who  was 
not  seriously  inclined  to  hear  these  things ! 
Sir  Robert  was  the  greatest  peace  minister 
who  ever  ruled  England.  *'I  told  the 
queen  this  rooming,"  he  said  one  day  in 
1 734,  **  Madam,  fifty  thousand  men  slain 
in  Europe,  and  not  one  Englishman."  At 
last,  in  1739,  ^c  ^^^  forced  into  a  war 
with  Spain.  There  were  great  rejoicings. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  chief  of  Uie 
warlike  revellers.  **Thcy  are  ringing 
their  bells,"  said  Sir  Robert ;  '« they  wifl 
soon  be  wringing  their  hands."  The 
prophecv  was  fulfilled*  A  war  cannot  be 
successfully  conducted  when  the  minister 
who  directs  it  is  opposed  to  it.  The  min- 
istry became  weaker  every  day,  and  tA 
1 741  was  finally  driven  from  oflBce. 

A  new  ministry  was  formed.  It  was 
very  disagreeable  to  the  king  to  receive 
statesmen  whom  he  so  vituperated.  He 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  very  stroiif 
language.  He  had  called  Carteret  and 
BoHngbroke  liars,  the  bishops  **t>Uck 
canting  hypocritical  rascals.**  Lord  Ches- 
terfield,  in  addition  to  being  a  liar,  was 
*'  a  dwarf  baboon.**  Lord  Chesterfield  had 
made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  ia 
which  he  said  it  would  be  a  good  thing  H 
the  Pretender  was  made  elector  of  Huh 
over,  for  nobody  would  ever  again  choose 
a  king  from  that  quarter. 

Lord  Carteret  had  really  the  chief  place 
in  the  new  ministry  as  secretary  o£  state. 
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Lord  Wilmington  was  only  nominally  the 
chief  minister,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
The  genial  Lord  Carteret  soon  removed 
the  prejudices  of  the  king,  and  became  a 
great  favorite.  He  went  with  him  to 
Hanover,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Dettingen,  where  the  king  so  distin- 
guished himself.  Lady  Carteret  accom- 
panied him,  to  die  there,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  her  lord,  who  was  in  attendance 
on  the  king.  A  year  afterwards  he  mar- 
ried again,  to  the  great  surprise  of  his 
friends  and  the  amusement  of  his  enemies. 
Horace  Walpole  was  verv  bitter  against 
the  enemies  of  his  father,  out  he  relaxed 
in  his  animosity,  when  he  speaks  of  Lord 
Carteret.  There  is  a  delightful  account 
in  his  memoirs  of  the  beautiful  Lady 
Sophia  Fermor.  He  had  admired  her  at 
Florence,  where  she  was  the  cynosure  of 
every  eye.  Horace  writes  to  bis  friend 
Conway,  "  Harry,  you  must  come  and  be 
in  love  with  Laay  Sophia  Fermor ;  all  the 
world  is,  or  should  be."  **  Handsomer 
than  all,"  he  adds,  ''at  a  famous  London 
ball,  taking  out  what  men  she  liked  or 
thought  the  best  dancers." 

Who  do  you  think  ia  going  to  marry  Lady 
Sophia  Fermor  ?  Only  my  Lord  Carteret  I  — 
this  very  week  I  -^  a  curawing-room  conc^uest. 
Do  but  imagine  how  many  passions  will  be 
gratified  in  that  family !  Her  own  ambition, 
vanity  and  resentment — love  she  never  had 
any ;  the  politics,  management,  and  pedantry 
of  the  mother,  who  will  think  to  govern  her 
son-in-law  out  of  Froissart.  Figure  the  in- 
structions she  will  give  her  daughter  1  Lincoln 
is  quite  indifferent,  and  laughs.  My  Lord 
Chesterfield  says,  *'  It  is  only  another  of  Car- 
teret's vigorous  measures."  I  am  really  glad 
of  it,  for  her  beauty  and  cleverness  did  deserve 
a  better  fate  than  she  was  on  the  point  of  hav- 
ing determined  for  her  forever.  How  grace- 
ful, how  charming,  and  how  haughtily  con- 
descending she  will  be  I  How,  if  Lincoln 
should  ever  hint  past  history,  she  will 

Sure  upon  the  strange  roan's  face 
As  one  she  ne'er  bad  known  I 

Lord  Lincoln  had  dangled  after  her  in 
Italy,  but  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, had  other  views  for  him.  Madame 
de  Wendt  wrote  from  Hanover  to  Lord 
Tyrawley,  "Que  pensez-vous  de  notre 
cher  Milord  Carteret,  qui  s'est  console  si 
t6t  avec  une  jeune  femme  de  la  perte  de 
notre  bonne  Milady?  Ne  justifie-t-il  pas 
bien  ce  qu*a  dit  quelqu^un,  que  c*est  un 
objet  vlvant  qui  console  dMn  mort?  " 

The  chief  entertainment  has  been  the  nup- 
tials of  our  great  Quixote  and  the  fair  Sophia. 
On  the  point  of  matrimony  she  fell  ill  of 
a  scarlet  fever  and  was  given  over,  while  he 
had  the  gout,  but  heroicallv  sent  her  word 


that  if  she  was  well  he  would  be  so.  They 
corresponded  every  day,  and  he  used  to  plague 
the  Cabinet  Councils  With  reading  her  let- 
ters to  them.  Last  night  they  were  married, 
and  as  all  he  does  must  have  a  particular 
air  in  it,  they  supped  at  Lord  Pomfret's.  At 
twelve,  Lady  Granville,  his  mother,  and  all 
his  family  went  to  bed,  but  the  porter :  then 
my  lord  went  home,  and  waited  for  her  in  the 
lodge ;  she  came  alone  in  a  hackney-chair,  met 
him  in  the  hall,  and  was  led  up  the  back 
stairs. 

Horace  Walpole  is  delighted  to  acquaint 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  who  had  admired  the 
fair  Lady  Sophia  at  Florence,  with  all  the 
particulars  of  this  strange  affair. 

I  will  not  fail  to  make  your  compliments  to 
the  Pomfrets  and  Carterets ;  I  see  them  sel- 
dom, but  I  am  in  favor ;  so  I  conclude,  for  my 
Lady  Pomfret  told  me  the  other  nieht  that  I 
said  better  things  than  anybody.  I  was  with 
them  at  a  subscription  ball  at  Ranelagh  last 
week,  which  my  Lady  Carteret  thought  proper 
to  look  upon  as  given  to  her,  and  thanked  the 
gentlefaien,  who  were  not  quite  so  well  pleased 
at  her  condescending  to  take  it  to  herself. 
My  Lord  staved  with  her  there  till  four  in  the 
morning.  They  are  all  fondness — walk  to- 
gether and  stop  every  five  minutes  to  kiss. 
.  .  .  The  ball  was  on  an  excessively  hot  night; 
yet  she  was  dressed  in  a  magnificent  brocade, 
oecause  it  was  new  that  morning  for  the  inau- 
guration day.  I  did  the  honors  of  all  her 
dress :  "  How  charming  your  ladyship's  cross 
is  I  I  am  sure  the  design  was  your  own  I  " 
*'  No,  indeed,  my  Lord  sent  it  me  just  as  it 
is. "  *  *  How  fine  your  ear-rings  are  1 ' '  *  *  Oh  I 
but  they  arc  very  heavy."  Then  as  much  to 
the  mother.  Do  you  wonder  I  say  better 
things  than  anybody  ?  .  .  . 

Lady  Sophia  was  a  relative  of  the  Ara- 
bella Fermor  of  Pope's  "Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  and  it  might  be  written  of  her:  — 

Fair  nymphs  and  well-dressed  youths  around 

her  shone. 
But  every  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone : 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she 

wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  find  that  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second  a  man  of  fifty- 
four  was  ridiculed  for  marrying  at  such 
an  advanced  age,  and  that  the  following 
epigram  should  have  been  composed  to 
the  address  of  Lord  Carteret :  — 

Her  beauty  like  the  Scripture  feast, 
To  which  the  invited  never  came, 

Deprived  of  its  intended  guest. 
Was  given  to  the  old  and  lame. 

We  recollect  in  a  farce  Liston  saying, 
"  I  am  a  young  man  forty-five,  not  a  very 
young  man."  Well,  a  man  at  fifty-four  is 
not  a  very  young  man.    In  the  present 
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days  men  marry  at  seventy,  and  nobody  is 
surprised,  or  writes  epigrams.  We  have 
heard  that  at  Bournemouth  —  we  suppose 
owing  to  the  f  riskiness  of  the  air — digni- 
fied ecclesiastics  of  eiehtv  proudly  lead 
up  young  and  blushing  brides  to  the  altar. 
Lady  Sophia  died  m  her  first  confine* 
ment,  leavine  a  daughter  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Lord  Shelburne.  Owing  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Mr.  Pelharo,  Lord  Carteret,  now  Lord 
Granville,  had  to  resign  his  office.  But 
in  June,  1751,  he  again  became  a  colleague 
of  the  duice,  becoming  president  of  the 
Council,  an  office  he  retained  to  his  death. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  a  fright,  once 
offered  to  give  up  his  office  of  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  to  Carteret.  "  No,"  said 
the  lord  presicient,  "  I'd  rather  be  hanged 
a  little  oefo^e  takine  your  place,  than 
hanged  a  little  after.*^  lie  had  immense 
influence  in  the  Cabinet  with  respect  to 
foreign  affairs,  and  when  Pitt  took  office 
his  £lvice  and  influence  still  prevailed. 
When  Pitt  left  the  Cabinet  because  it  was 
too  peaceful,  Lord  Granville  remained, 
and  was  the  chief  instrument  in  forward- 
ing the  glorious  peace  of  1763. 

Robert  Wood,  author  of  an  essay  on  "  The 
Original  Genius  of  Homer,"  which  interested 
Goethe  in  his  younger  days,  was  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  closing  period  of  the  Seven 
Years*  War,  and  frequently  had  interviews  on 
business  with  Granville.  *'The  occasions 
were  few,"  sajrs  Wood,  "on  which  Granville, 
after  giving  his  commands  on  State  affairs, 
did  not  turn  the  conversation  to  Greece  and 
Homer."  A  few  days  before  Granville  died, 
Wood  was  ordered  to  wait  upon  him  with  the 
preliminaxv  articles  of  the  Peace  of  Paris. 
"  I  found  aim,"  writes  Wood  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  essay,  "  so  languid  that  I  proposed 
postponing  my  business  for  another  time;  but 
he  insistea  that  I  should  stay,  saying  it  could 
not  prolonff  his  life  to  neglect  his  cmty ;  and 
repeating  the  following  passage  out  of  Sarpe- 
don's*  speech,  he  dwelled  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  third  line,  which  recalled  to 
his  mind  the  distinguished  part  he  had  taken 
in  public  affairs : 

Could  all  our  care  elude  the  gloomy  grave 
Which  claime  no  less  the  feanul  than  the  brtTe, 
For  lust  of  fame  I  should  not  Tainlv  dare 
In  fighting  fields^  nor  urge  thy  soufto  war: 
But  since,  alas  I  isnoble  age  must  come, 
Disease,  and  death's  inexorable  doom ; 

*  We  have  given  the  translation  by  Pope  instead  of 
the  original  Greek,  but  the  following  prose  rendering 
by  Mr.  Ballantyne  gives  os  the  last  word ;  — 

**  For  if,  escaping  the  present  eombat,  w  might  be 
forever  undecaying  and  immortal,  neither  would  I  my* 
self  fight  among  the  foremost  nor  would  I  orgs  yon  on 
to  the  elorious  battle ;  but  now  —  for  a  thousand  fates 
of  death  stsnd  close  to  us  always*  and  no  mortal  can 
escape  or  evade  them— let  na  go.**  ^loftev,  *'  Let  os 
go,"  was  the  word  repealtd  by  Lord  Cvurtt. 


The  life  whkh  others  pty,  let  m  h«mww, 
And  give  to  fame  what  we  to  nature 


His  lordship  repeated  the  last  word  sevtril 
times  with  a  calm  and  determined  resignation ; 
and  after  a  seriotis  pause  of  some  minutes,  he 
desired  to  hear  the  treaty  read,  to  which  he 
listened  with  great  attention,  and  recovered 
spirits  enough  to  declare  the  approbation  of  a 
dying  statesman  (I  use  his  own  words)  *oo 
the  most  glorious  war  and  most  honorable 
peace  this  nation  ever  saw.'  " 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  quotes  this  episode 
of  Lord  Granville's  life  as  exhibiting  the 
English  aristocracy  at  its  very  height  of 
culture,  lofty  spirit,  and  greatness.  It 
was  the  glorious  end  of  a  grand  career. 
He  had  much  in  common  with  Pitt,  bet 
he  was  far  superior  in  abilities.  We  have 
seen  an  unpublished  letter  of  Lord  Geor)^ 
Germaine,  a  shrewd  observer,  whidi 
stated  that  Pitt  had  neither  wisdom  or  in- 
telligence ;  but  by  ener^  alone  he  became 
the  greatest  of  war  ministers.  It  has  been 
saidthat  all  his  knowledge  of  history  was 
taken  from  the  plays)  of  Shakespeare. 
Chief  Justice  Witles  went  once  to  Lord 
Carteret  for  help  to  make  his  friend  Qi?e 
a  king's  counsel.  Carteret  answered: 
**  What  is  it  to  me  who  is  a  judge  or  who 
is  a  bishop  ?  It  is  my  business  to  make 
kings  and  emperors,  and  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  Europe.**  **Then,**  said  the 
chief  justice,  ^  those  who  want  to  be  bish- 
ops and  judges  will  go  elsewhere.**  They 
did  go  elsewnere.  Pitt  had  the  same  lofty 
contempt  for  patronage,  and  so  the  job- 
bing Duke  of  Newcastle's  iev^  was  well 
attended  bv  lawyers  and  ecclesiastics  who 
wanted  to  be  bishops  and  judges« 

Lord  Carteret's  assistance,  when  presi> 
dent  of  the  Council,  to  Pitt  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War  was  invaluable,  for  no 
one  knew  so  well  the  characters  of  the 
princes  and  statesmen  of  the  Continent 
Pitt,  when  Lord  Chatham,  acknowledged 
this  in  a  speech  made  in  the  year  17701 
when  he  spoke  of  Lord  Carteret  as  **  that 

great  man,'*  and  added,  ^  1  feel  a  pride  ia 
eclarin^  that  to  his  patronage,  to  his 
friendship  and  instruction^  I  owe  what- 
ever I  am.'*  They  were  two  of  the  great- 
est statesmen  England  ever  possessed. 
They  thot^ht  not  of  themselves  but  their 
country.  To  use  the  language  of  Macau- 
lay,  they  loved  England  as  an  Athenian 
loved  tiie  city  of  the  violet  crown,  as  a 
Roman  loved  the  city  of  the  seven  hills. 

We  must  write  a  Uw  words  about  Lord 
Carteret's  temper,  which  was  unexampled 
in  its  serenity.  We  had  always  Ibooght 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  temper  mar^ 
velloas,  but  Lord  Carteret  surpassed  hi& 
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There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  the  duke, 
that  riding  one  day  with  the  prince  £u< 
gene,  a  storm  of  rain  came  on,  and  they 
sent  for  their  cloaks.  Prince  Eugene  re- 
ceived his  immediately.  Marlboroueh^s 
servant  did  not  appear  for  some  time. 
The  duke  asking  why  he  did  not  bring  the 
cloak  before,  the  answer  was  sulkily  giv- 
en :  **  I  came  as  soon  as  I  could."  The 
duke  turned  to  Prince  Eugene  and  said, 
'*  Now  I  would  not  have  that  fellow*s  tem- 
per for  the  whole  world."  There  are  two 
stories  told  of  Lord  Carteret's  wonderful 
ffood  nature.  After  a  speech  made  by 
Lord  Carteret  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  Walpole,  Lord  Aylesford  came  up 
and  attacked  him  for  his  moderation. 
"  By  — ,  Carteret,  I  know  not  what  you 
mean  by  this ;  but  whatever  you  mean,  you 
will  not  find  it  easy  to  get  any  party  to 
trust  you  again.  I  am  sure  I  will  not,  and 
where  you  will  find  fools  who  will,  I  don't 
know.  By  — ^,  Carteret,  we  all  know 
you  ! "  Lord  Carteret  turned  to  those  who 
were  sitting  by  him,  and  onlv  said  with 
cheerful  unconcern,  "Poor  Avlesford  is 
reallv  angry."  Lord  Aylesford  belonged 
to  the  quarrelsome  Finch  family,  who 
frequented  Lord  Carteret's  house  as  a 
neutral  territory,  and  used  to  talk  to  each 
other  through  him.  Lord  Carteret  was 
careless  about  money  affairs,  and  a  trades- 
man put  an  execution  in  his  house  and 
seized  his  carriaee-horses.  Lord  Carteret 
met  the  man  in  the  hall,  was  very  polite  to 
him,  and  continued  his  custom  ever  after- 
wards. 

When  Lord  Carteret  was  dyinp^,  Lord 
Chesterfield  said,  '*\Vhen  he  dies,  the 
best  head  in  England  dies  too,  take  it  for 
all  and  all."  Lord  Carteret  in  his  lifetime 
had  gloriously  fulfilled  the  promise  held 
out  by  the  proud  motto  of  his  ancient 
family,  ^^  Loyal  devoir ^^  It  will  be  well 
for  the  statesmen  of  the  present  time  if  at 
the  end  of  their  career  these  two  words 
can  be  inscribed  truly  on  their  tombs. 


From  St.  JameaPs  Guttte. 
THE  OXUS  BRIDGE. 

The  ferry  on  '*the  lone  Chorasmian 
stream  "  which,  according  to  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  strayed  reveller,  the  gods  could 
see,  will  be  replaced  before  long  by  a 
wooden  bridge.  The  horses  '*  strongly 
swimming"  that  towed  the  ferry-boat  will 
make  way  for  a  locomotive,  directed  not 
by  *^  a  chief  with  shout  and  shaken  spear," 
but  by  a  Russian  engine-driver.     The 


cowering  merchants  in  lon^  robes  will  be 
huddled  together  in  a  railway  carriage. 
Some  interesting  letters  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Paris  newspapers  describing  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Oxus 
near  Charjui.  The  town  of  Charjui  itself 
is  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
river;  and  round  the  Russian  barracks 
and  workshops,  which  are  located  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  bank,  a  new  settle- 
ment has  grown  up,  called  by  the  Rus- 
sians the  town  of  Amu  Darya.  The  bridge 
will  be  a  wooden  one,  two  miles  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-five  yards  long,  sup- 
ported on  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  piers, 
each  consisting  of  iiv^  piles.  General  An- 
nenkofE  declares  that  his  bridge  will  be 
open  for  traffic  by  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year.  It  will  then  be  possible  to 
transport  across  the  Oxus  the  rolling- 
stock  and  other  railway  material  which 
now  lies  accumulated  on  the  left  bank. 
According  to  the  letters  written  from  the 
Oxus  a  month  ago,  one  hundred  piles  had 
been  sunk  and  over  thirty  yards  of  the 
bridge  were  already  finished.  'With  steam* 
hammers  working  on  four  different  points 
at  once  the  whole  will,  no  doubt,  be  fin* 
ished  within  the  time  mentioned. 

The  correspondents  who  tell  us  about 
the  bridge  also  describe  the  launch  of  a 
river  steamboat,  the  Tsar,  on  the  clay- 
laden  waters  of  the  Oxus,  close  to  the 
temporary  terminus  of  the  railway.  The 
ceremony  began  with  a  relieious  service, 
to  whicn  the  soldiers  of  the  Turkestan 
line  battalion  stationed  at  Charjui  listened 
with  bare  heads.  *Mf  Ru.ssian  troops," 
the  French  visitor  observes,  *^  ever  cross 
the  Himala3ras,  their  officers  will  do  well 
to  shorten  these  open-air  services."  The 
Tsar  is  one  hundred  feet  long  and  twenty- 
two  feet  in  beam,  and  draws  only  two  and 
one-half  feet  of  water.  A  sister  boat,  the 
Tsarina,  was  to  be  launched  in  a  few 
weeks'  time.  The  shallow  draught  of 
these  vessels  will  enable  the  one  to  de- 
scend the  river  to  Khiva  and  the  other 
to  ascend  to  Kilif  and  probably,  we  are 
told  and  can  well  believe,  to  Badakshan. 
When  the  Tsar  had  been  safely  launched, 
amid  the  hourras  frinitiques  of  the  spec- 
tators, a  number  of  distinguished  ^ests, 
including  General  Annenkofif  and  the  Bo- 
kharan  governor  of  Charjui,  were  enter- 
tained at  a  banquet  by  the  engineer  Butz, 
under  whose  supervision  the  two  steam- 
ers, which  had  been  made  in  parts  at  St. 
Petersburg,  were  put  together  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus. 

The  completion  of  this  bridge  over  the 
Oxus  and  of  the  railway  to  Samarkand 
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will  prepare  the  way  for  events  which  are 
likely  to  prove  important.  It  will  soon 
become  no  longer  possible  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  tolerate  even  the  shadow  of  inde- 
pendence which  has  been  left  to  Bokhara. 
So  long  as  the  Turkestan  district  to  the 
east  was  cut  ofiE  from  Russia  proper  bv 
wide  deserts,  only  crossed  bv  difficult 
roads,  the  formal  annexation  ot  the  State 
would  have  been  a  waste  of  energy.  But 
the  situation  is  changed.  The  Russian 
garrisons  in  Samarkand  and  Tashkend 
will  now  now  be  connected  by  rail  with 
the  base  on  the  Caspian  ;  and  the  embar- 
rassments that  would  arise  from  the  pro- 
longed existence  of  a  semi-independent 
territory  wedded  in  between  Russian  pos- 
sessions on  either  side  are  too  awkward  to 
be  ignored.  Russia  cannot  go  on  holding 
Merv  and  Samarkand  with  a  native  State 
intervening  much  longer.  A  pretext  for 
complete  annexation  will  be  easily  found 
in  disputes  about  the  railway  wfiich  the 
Usbegs  already  regard  with  clisfavor,  just 
as  they  disliked  the  construction  of  a  tele- 
graph line.  Some  more  or  less  unexpected 
outrage,  committed  by  a  few  fanatics,  will 
be  avenged  by  the  advance  of  a  force 
from  Samarkand ;  and  the  country  which 
has  been  allowed  till  now  to  stand  in  the 


same  relation  to  the  Tashkend  govern- 
ment as  Bhawalpur,  or  perhaps  Cashmere, 
stands  to  us,  will  be  swallowed  up  without 
much  trouble  or  ceremony.  The  ground 
will  then  be  clear  for  for  further  action. 
Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  for  Russia 
even  now  to  move  troops  to  Kilif  or 
Kulab,  or  anywhere  alone  the  right  bank 
of  the  Oxus,  without  the  least  fear  of  op- 
position. But  this  is  not  all  she  wants, 
even  for  her  present  purpose.  She  must 
be  free  to  station  her  troops  anywhere 
in  Bokhara  without  the  risk  of  exciting 
suspicion,  or  at  any  rate  without  the 
inconvenience  of  being  asked  tiresome 
questions.  There  will  then  be  nothing  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  a  strong  pressure 
on  Afghan  Turkestan  south  of  the  Oxus ; 
and  Nlaimena,  Andkhui,  Balkh,  and  Tash- 
kurghan  will  be  within  easy  range  of  Rus* 
sian  influence  or,  if  need  be,  interference. 
Only  the  other  day  a  Russian  paper  no- 
ticea  with  frank  satisfaction  the  weakness 
of  the  ameer  Abdur  Rahman's  garrisons 
at  these  points.  Should  the  central  power 
at  Cabul  cease  for  a  moment  to  be  felt 
north  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  Russia's  op- 
portunity will  have  come,  and  she  will  be 
ready  to  seize  it« 


Death  Rrrss  in  India.  —  It  is  but  a  few 
years  ago  that  certain  officials  in  Calcutta 
erected  a  large  oven,  in  which  the  bodies  of 
the  Hindoos  might  be  rapidly  cremated ;  but 
this  wholesome  mode  of  consuming  was  re- 
jected as  heterodox ;  yet  still,  on  dark  nights, 
and  at  the  stated  places  on  the  holy  nver, 
from  Calcutta  upward  to  Benares,  may  be 
seen  the  solemn  flames  that  reduce  the  dead 
to  ashes,  and  mav  be  heard,  on  the  still  air  of 
the  Indian  sky,  tne  wailings  that  tell  of  sorrow 
and  separation.  The  Mohammedan  in  India, 
as  elsewhere,  buries  his  dead ;  but  the  Hin- 
doo commits  their  ashes  to  Father  Gunga, 
amid  the  waters  of  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  restored  to  participate  in  happier  scenes 
than  earth  can  present  —  a  portion  of  mythol- 
o^  too  vast  to  be  entered  on  here.  To  be 
without  a  son  to  close  one's  eyes  is  to  ensure 
another  period  of  probation — and  perhaps  a 
degrading  one  —  in  this  world ;  hence  the  law 
of  adoption,  to  which  we  have  had  so  often  to 
refer.  To  die  in  Benares  is  to  secure  immor- 
tality ;  and  to  die  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
—  toe  highway  to  heaven  — is  essential  to 
everlasting  joy.  Hence  on  the  burning  Ghaut 
at  Calcutta  may  be  seen  at  times  six  or  seven 
bodies,  each  on  its  pile  of  wood  — often  of 
the  most  costly  description,  if  the  people  be 


wealthy  «-  surrounded  1^  officiating  Brahmins 
and  mourning  friends.  The  Parsees  dispose 
otherwise  of  their  dead.  On  a  hill  in  the 
island  of  Bombay  (called  by  the  Europeans 
Malabar  Hill)  stand,  all  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  each  other,  the  churchyard  of  the 
Christians,  the  cemetery  of  the  Mussulman, 
the  place  where  the  Hindoos  cremate  their 
dead,  and  the  Tower  of  Silence,  where  the 
Parsees  leave  theirs  uncoffined,  to  be  devoured 
by  the  birds  of  the  air.  It  is  a  lofty,  square 
enclosure,  without  roof  or  covering  of  any 
kind.  Huse,  bloated  vultures  and  kites, 
gorged  with  human  flesh,  throng  lazily  the 
summit  of  the  lofty  wall  surrounding  the  stone 
pavement,  which  is  divided  into  uuree  com- 
partments, wherein  the  corpses  of  men,  of 
women,  and  of  children  are  laid  apart,  and  all 
nude  as  they  came  into  the  world.  Some  rel- 
ative or  friend  anxiously  watches,  at  a  short 
distance,  to  ascertain  which  eye  is  first  plucked 
out  by  the  birds;  and  from  thence  tl  is  in- 
ferrea  whether  the  soul  of  the  departed  is 
happy  or  miserable.  The  Parsees  rejgard  with 
horror  the  Hindoo  method  of  disposing  of  the 
dead,  by  throwing  the  bodies  or  ashes  into 
rivers;  yet  their  own  custom  is  even  more 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  Enropeant  in 
India.  CtMelTt  IUi»tnt«l 
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A  VOICE  FROM  THE  WOODS. 


I  WANDER  throagh  the  Autumn  woods, 
And  watch  the  slowly  waning  year 
Die  out  in  splendor,  far  and  near, 

Amid  the  chill  November  floods. 

Ripe  acorns  drop,  leaves  gently  fall, 
The  earth  with  dim  decay  is  rife ; 
Yet  in  decay  lurks  hidden  life,  — 

Life  that  shall  burst  grim  Winter's  thrall. 

And  throb  and  glow  through  Nature's  heart ; 
Thrill  with  new  joy  each  leafy  brake. 
And  all  the  wood  to  rapture  wake 

In  which  each  living  thing  hath  part 

The  broad  oak  springs  where  acorns  die ; 
Far  down  beneath  the  wintry  snow 
A  pulse  of  life — or  swift  or  slow  — 

Beats  evermore,  unceasingly. 

As  one  keen  shaft  of  arrowy  light. 
Shot  o'er  the  hills  at  rosy  dawn, 
With  fiery  splendor  crowns  the  lawn 

That  lay  but  now  in  cloudy  night ; 

So,  'mid  our  brightest  hopes'  decay. 
When  storm-cJouds  darken  all  the  sky, 
Some  gleam  of  immortality 

Shines  in  from  far  eternal  day. 

Winter  but  tells  of  coming  bloom; 
And  Spring  of  lusty  summer  sings. 
Of  Inra  ana  bee  on  happy  wiiu;s, 

Of  starry  nights,  of  flowers'  pertume. 

And  now,  where  mellow  silence  broods, 
I  hear  a  voice  far  off,  yet  clear, 
Eeho  repeats  it,  '*  She  is  here  1  " 

Among  the  lonely,  waning  woods. 

I  pace  in  joy  the  leaf-strewn  glade. 
And  she  walks  with  me,  hand  in  hand, 
A  dweller  in  that  unseen  land 

Where  time  is  not,  nor  sun,  nor  shade. 
Chamber*'  JoomaL  B.  G.  J. 


A  PRISON  SONa 

The  breath  of  spring  is  in  the  air. 

The  sunlit  morning  sky 
Shines  on  the  pavements  lying  bare 

Between  the  houses  high, 
And  sudden  in  the  quiet  street 
A  prison'd  lark  sings  clear  and  sweet. 

Each  note  of  his  fresh  music  yields 

A  thousand  memories 
Of  summer  'midst  the  golden  fields 

And  by  the  silver  seas ; 
Winged  with  the  magic  of  his  lay, 
My  memory  bears  me  far  away. 

Again,  again  I  see  afar, 

Above  my  northern  isles. 
Like  a  great  tear  one  lingering  star 

Shine  through  the  dawn-^oa*s  smiles, 
And  as  his  last  pale  beam  is  gone 
A  lark  hangs  singing  where  be  shone. 


Wreathed  with  a  gleaming,  shimmering  mist 

I  see  the  blue  hills  dream, 
I  see  the  swaving  iris  kissed 

By  the  swift-flowing  stream, 
While  low  beside  the  water's  edge 
A  wren  slips  chattering  through  the  sedlge. 

Brushing  the  bending  reeds  apart 

I  hear  a  wild  duck  ^o, 
like  swarthy  water-spurits  dart 

Her  ducklings  to  and  fro, 
And  shrill  among  the  rustling  grass 
The  shrew-mice  greet  me  as  Uiey  pass. 

The  song  is  hushed  a  little  space. 

And  at  its  pause  is  gone 
The  spell  that  made  a  fairy  place 

Of  this  grey  stretch  of  stone ; 
Then  bursting  forth  afresh,  the  strain 
Bears  all  my  heart  away  again. 

The  sunset's  gold  has  flushed  the  skjp 

And  reaching  far  away 
I  see  the  long  ereen  links  that  lie 

Above  the  gleaminfi;  bay ; 
On  the  wide  waters,  aesolate, 
A  seagull  calls  his  absent  mate. 

Sweet  thyme  and  crowfoot  meet  the  sand 

As  if  tne  waves  had  rolled 
Their  fleeting  glories  on  the  land 

In  purple  and  in  gold ; 
The  soft  west  wind  that  bends  to  kiss 
Their  beauty,  faints  in  fragrant  bliss. 

From  quiet  inland  valleys  rise 
Wild  bird-notes,  faint  and  low; 

A  heron  down  the  eastern  skies 
Wings  heavily  and  slow. 

Like  a  strange  dusky  herald  sent 

From  the  grey  doua's  long  battlement 


And  still  b^  mountain,  stream,  and 

The  sunlit  air  is  sweet 
With  that  same  happy  melody 

Which  rings  adown  the  street. 
Till  all  the  voices  of  the  spring 
Within  my  heart  awake  and  sing. 

Longman'ft  Magasiiie.        D.  J.  KOBBXTSON* 


THE  CLOSE  or  SUMMER. 

Summer's  gone,  and  the  flowers  are  dead; 

Birds  are  vanished,  and  songs  have  fled ; 
But  hid  in  the  seeds  the  flowers*  souls  lie. 
And  the  birds  still  sing  in  the  soutfaen 
sky. 

Life's  drear  autumn  may  hold  os  fast. 
Youth  and  pleasure  ana  hope  be  past 

Weep  notl    Death,  that  spares  birds  and 
flowers. 

Cannot  chill  aught  of  these  souls  d  oon 

XofOBto  Week. 
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From  The  Edinboixh  Review. 
GAMBIER    PARRY'S    MINISTRY  OF    FINE 

ART.* 

The  essays  which  have  been  collected 
in  a  volume  bearing  the  title  of  **The 
Ministry  of  Fine  Art  *'  are  a  worthy  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  art.  The 
author,  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  has  been 
known  for  many  years  as  a  distinguished 
amateur.  Towards  the  close  of  a  long  and 
useful  life  he  has  done  what  every  one 
would  wish  to  do  who  has  had  great  op- 
portunities of  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  best  specimens  of  ancient  and 
modern  art,  and  who  has  himself  carried 
out  into  practice  the  principles  which  he 
has  observed  and  made  his  own.  One  of 
the  chief  of  these  is  the  connection  of  the 
various  branches  of  art  and  their  relation 
to  ardiitecture.  There  is  no  subject 
handled  in  the  nine  essays  of  which  Mr, 
Gambier  Parry  is  not  entitled  to  speak 
with  authority.  However  we  may  feel 
disposed  to  criticise  the  style  of  some  of 
the  essays,  as  wanting  that  care  and  polish 
which  a  finished  work  demands,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  introduced 
to  the  reading  public  as  sketches ;  and  the 
modesty  of  the  dedication  should  to  a 
great  extent  disarm  criticism.  Perhaps 
the  most  valuable  essays  are  those  which 
treat  of  mosaic  as  used  in  church  decora- 
tion, and  of  colored  glass,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  best  examples  of 
these  have  been  produced.  There  is  an 
especial  interest  in  the  last  essay  on 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  which  Mr.  Gambier 
Parry  describes  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
antiquary  and  the  loving  familiarity  of  a 
near  neighbor. 

The  purpose  of  art  is  stated  in  the  first 
essay  as  the  expression  of  the  sense  of 
beauty.  This  sense  is  not  entirely  a  gift 
or  nature,  but  is  (in  great  measure)  a  crea- 
ture of  education.  Muph  disappointment 
may  be  saved  by  the  knowledge  of  a  few 
principles  which  are  common  to  all  the 
branches  of  art ;  for  instance,  the  value  of 

•  z.  Tkt  MinUtry  0/ Pint  Art  to  the  Happintu  0/ 
Li/e.  Essays  on  various  Arts.  By  T.  Gambier 
Pasky.    8vo.    London:  1886. 

a.  Ha$idbaok  0/  PaitUing.  Tk§  Italian  Sckooit, 
hued  0n  the  Handbook  o/Kugler  ;  originallj^  editod 
by  Sir  Chariot  Bastiahot  P.  P.  A,  Fifth  Edition, 
tborottfhly  revised  and  io  part  re-written  by  Austbn 
HsMRV  Layaro.  G.C.B.    Two  vols.    London:  1887. 


repose,  whch  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  illus- 
trates by  one  of  Cuyp*s  quiet  landscapes. 
The  want  of  this  in  architecture  may  be 
seen  in  some  of  our  club-houses,  where 
there  is  no  rest  for  the  eye.  Another 
principle  is,  the  necessity  of  the  artist 
combining  intellectual  with  moral  quali- 
ties. He  should  aim  not  only  at  the  rep- 
resentation of  beauty,  but  at  making  others 
recognize  it ;  and  his  duty  is  so  to  present 
nature  to  the  eyes  of  men  as  to  make  them 
love  that  nature  more.  As  regards  his 
own  qualifications,  a  man  must  have  intel- 
lect, else  his  art  will  be  incomprehensible ; 
and  he  must  have  a  pure  and  noble  nature, 
else  his  art  will  be  sensual,  and  only  fit  to 
be  burnt. 

These  are  some  of  the  principles  which 
we  find  stated  in  the  first  essay,  and  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  some  of  the  noblest 
works  in  sculpture  and  painting.  The 
application  of  these  to  architecture  is 
continually  suggested;  and  music  is  in- 
voked to  bring  some  points  home  to  the 
subtler  feelings.  The  value  of  constant 
study  from  the  fountain-head  of  nature  is 
upheld,  and  the  claims  of  genius  are  ac- 
knowledged in  a  generous  spirit  of  appre- 
ciation. 

The  second  essay  treats  of  the  ministry 
of  fine  art  to  common  life.  It  starts  with 
the  modest  assertion  that  fine  art  min- 
isters to  human  happiness,  but  does  not 
make  it.  It  requires  a  sympathetic  na- 
ture in  order  that  it  may  give  pleasure. 
But  without  the  rest  and  refreshment  of 
art  a  portion  of  our  nature  is  unsatisfied. 
It  is  a  vulgar  assumption  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  art  must  be  confined  to  the  few. 
The  love  of  art  was  once  more  diffused. 
It  nourished  in  many  ways  the  poetry  of 
common  life.  Gradually  the  national  love 
for  beautiful  surroundings  disappeared.! 

The  old  narrow  shed,  with  all  its  interest  of 
home  endearment,  with  its  pleasant  outline 
of  overhanging  roo£s  and  gables,  quaint  domes, 
turrets,  and  spires  of  shining  shingle,  carved 
woodwork,  and  painted  panelling,  and  all  the 
cheery  sense  of  friendship,  warmth,  and  com- 
fort that  they  gave ;  the  deep  chimney  comer, 
the  pleasant  open  porch,  with  their  associa- 
tions of  rest,  of  refreshment,  of  warm-hearted 
hospitality,  and  all  else  that  could  nourish  in 
our  people  the  last  remaining  and  least  sense 
of  the  poetry  of  common  life,  gave  way  before 
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the  desolating  hand  of  social  and  political 
change. 

This  is  a  good  sample  of  Mr.  Gambier 
Parry *s  style.  A  much  longer  quotation 
might  have  been  made,  but  this  is  enough 
to  show  that  he,  like  Mr.  Ruskin,  desires 
to  see  fine  art  ministering  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  not  only  among  the  wealthy 
and  highly  educated,  but  among  the  poor. 

Some  good  remarks  will  be  found  on 
the  comparative  effect  of  art  in  town  and 
country  life ;  and  these  are  illustrated  by 
the  example  of  two  cottages,  one  of  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  completely 
changed  its  aspect  from  gloom  aqd  dirt  to 
brightness  and  cheerfulness,  showing  that 
art  has  a  refining  and  cheering  influence 
on  individual  life,  and  how  we  may  "  hope 
to  introduce  with  patience  the  materials  of 
a  higher  and  happier  life." 

The  aim  of  this  excellent  essay  may 
be  gathered  from  its  concluding  sen- 
tences :  — 

The  perception  of  beauty  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  endowments  with  which  God  has 
blessed  humanity.  The  wise  and  benevolent 
do  well  to  foster  it  in  their  fellow-men ;  and 
we  do  well  to  bless  God  for  the  inestimable 
gift,  so  far  as  we  possess  it  ourselves,  accept- 
ing the  ministry  of  art  as  the  surest  means  for 
its  cultivation  to  enlighten  and  refresh  the 
world,  and  accepting,  in  relation  to  it,  the 
fundamental  testimony  of  Nature,  that  God 
has  spread  man's  path  with  beauty  because 
He  has  consigned  his  life  to  work. 

The  third  essay  treats  of  the  ministry 
of  fine  art  to  spiritual  life.  Nature,  it 
is  said,  needs  an  interpreter  to  translate 
effects  in  the  outward  world  into  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  can  awaken  the  spirit 
of  man.  The  early  sculptor  was  haunted 
by  an  idea,  and  had  no  rest  till  he  em- 
bodied it  in  marble.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  religious  ideal.  Poetry 
peopled  the  material  universe  with  spirit- 
ual beings.  It  is  the  mission  of  Christian 
art  to  teach  the  world,  through  the  element 
of  beauty,  the  love  of  God  to  his  creatures. 
This  is  what  no  analytical  process  can  do. 
The  artist  is  not  a  logician.  His  sense 
of  beauty  is  intuitive,  and  he  can  but  take 
the  forms  of  beauty  which  surround  him 
to  interpret  his  thought. 

The    question   **  Whence   comes  our 


power  to  respond  to  art's  poetry?**  Is 
well  answered,  and  there  follows  an  elo- 
quent passage,  in  which  the  effect  of  a 
sunset  is  explained  upon  a  theory  like  the 
Platonic  dya^oic.  Its  fascination  ^'  is  not 
that  of  novelty,  but  of  reminiscence.*'  The 
same  train  of  thought  is  pursued  further, 
and  finally  we  are  told  that  beauty  is  the 
symbol  of  divine  love.  It  is  more  than  a 
poetic  fancy  in  the  mind.  It  is  as  a  bridge, 
connecting  two  worlds,  material  and  spir- 
itual, an  assurance  to  our  spirits  that  God 
is  perfect  in  wisdom  and  love.  Some  of 
our  readers  will  recognize  in  this  chapter 
thoughts  which  occur  in  Michael  Angelo's 
sonnets.  That  they  are  pure  and  noble 
and  elevating  to  the  mind  will  not  be 
questioned.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regret- 
ted that  they  are  not  always  presented  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader  in  the  dearest 
language,  and  that  occasionally  sentences 
occur  which  would  be  better  for  recasting, 
with  a  view  to  greater  lucidity  and  regard 
for  g^mmar.  They  are  precisely  such 
shortcomings  as  the  author  would  detect 
if  the  essays  were  revised  by  him  with  a 
view  to  republication. 

The  fourth  essay  is  on  fine  art  in 
archaeology.  There  the  author  is  on  firm 
ground.  His  antiquarian  knowledge  is 
great,  and  he  is  familiar  with  the  recent 
discoveries  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Assyria.  After  a  few  general  remarks  on 
the  interest  of  archaeological  studies,  and 
a  reference  to  the  well-known  story  of 
Solon  and  the  Egyptian  priest,  he  says 
that  archaeology  employs  all  the  powers 
of  the  scholar,  philosopher,  poet,  and  his- 
torian. Moreover,  art  and  history  most 
go  side  by  side  in  archaeology  to  supple- 
ment and  illustrate  each  other.  The  rem- 
nants of  ancient  art  bring  before  us  the 
life  of  a  people.  Even  the  roughest  art 
tells  its  tale,  sometimes  more  vividly  than 
if  it  were  more  highly  finished.  For  vigor 
of  life  and  heroic  grandeur  the  sculptures 
of  Nineveh  surpass  modem  works  of  art. 
Everyone  can  see  the  faults  of  technique, 
but  only  a  sjrmpathetic  mind  can  appre- 
ciate their  rude  grandeur. 

In  answer  to  the  question  **  What  is 
the  atmosphere  most  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  works  of  art  ?  *'  he  reminds  os 
that  it  was  not  in  unbroken  peace,  but  in 
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the  short  and  stirring  intervals  between 
great  wars,  that  the  great  works  of  Greek 
art  were  produced ;  and  the  glories  of  re- 
ligious art  in  the  Middle  Ages  correspond 
with  a  time  when  there  were  great  moral 
principles  at  stake. 

To  the  thoughtful  archaeologist  the 
world's  life  is  always  young ;  not  so  indi- 
vidual life.  We  may  find  corresponding 
traces  of  the  artistic  feeling  in  prehistoric 
times  and  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Gam- 
bier  Parry  compares  the  cave-man,  etching 
with  his  flint  arrow-point  upon  bones,  with 
Giotto,  as  be  was  found  by  Cireabue  draw- 
ing sheep  upon  stones.  It  is  from  the 
associations  of  life  that  archsology  draws 
its  most  interesting  lessons.  Some  good 
remarks  on  **  mannerism  "  follow.  This  is 
often  the  true  expression  of  individual 
character,  and  not  merely  an  accident  of 
style.  Finally,  '*  it  is  in  art  that,  through- 
out the  ages  of  the  past,  we  feel  the  spirit, 
and  we  mingle  with  the  hearts  of  men." 

The  fifth  essay  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
treating  of  the  ministry  of  color  to  sculp- 
ture and  architecture.  It  begins  with 
some  general  speculations  as  to  the  power 
and  effect  of  color,  about  which,  in  the 
authors'  opinion,  some  mystery  hangs 
which  has  never  yet  been  solved.  He 
claims  for  color  the  same  right  to  aim  at 
the  ideal  which  is  generally  conceded  to 
form.  He  asks,  "  Why  is  the  idea  of  pu- 
rity associated  with  white  ? "  Few  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  answer,  **  Because  of  its 
exquisite  union  of  all  colors ; "  for  few 
comparatively  have  ever  seen  the  experi- 
ment by  which  this  is  proved,  and  these 
must  confess  that  the  so-called  white  ob- 
tained by  the  blending  of  three  primary 
colors  is  very  dingy.  Most  people,  how- 
ever, will  acknowledge  the  difficulty  which 
art  has  to  meet  in  consequence  of  the 
differences  in  individual  natures,  or  what 
we  call  variety  of  tastes. 

On  the  question  of  color  applied  to 
sculpture  it  appears  (for  it  is  not  too 
clearly  expressed)  that  Mr.  Gambier 
Parry  claims  for  sculpture  that  it  is  not 
merely  imitative  but  suggestive,  *' appeal- 
ing to  the  moral  and  intellectual  sense." 

Socrates's  dictum  about  the  province  of 
sculpture  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
insufficient, — **to  represent  the  emotions 


of  the  soul  by  form."  Gibson  took  a 
wider  view  when  he  wrote :  **  Form  is 
spiritualized  by  tinting ;  it  makes  us  for- 
get the  material :  the  Greeks  were  right." 
Why,  then,  is  marble  the  best  material  for 
sculpture  ?  Because  it  shows  the  model- 
ling and  finish  the  best.  It  is  better  than 
dark  materials,  which  show  a  few  bright 
spots,  and  not  a  surface  of  modified  lus- 
tre. This  efiEect  is  helped  by  a  warm 
tint,  which  gives  the  mellowing  effect  of 
age.  Terra  cotta  and  ivory  have  much  to 
recommend  them,  and  the  latter  admits  of 
color  to  any  extent.  The  feeling  for  color 
is  stronger  among  southern  nations  than 
among  northerns,  so  that  pure  white  mar- 
ble would  have  struck  a  Greek  eve  as  a 
blot ;  not  that  they  attempted  realistic  col- 
oring, but  they  aided  the  effect  of  archi- 
tecture by  the  employment  of  color  for 
the  background  of  groups,  for  hair,  ar- 
mor, and  drapery.  From  the  splendid 
palaces  of  Assyria  to  the  temples  on  the 
Nile,  all  was  colored.  The  arts  travelled 
westward,  and  were  brought  to  perfection 
by  the  genius  of  Pheidias.  The  sculp- 
tured wall  pictures  of  Nineveh  and  Egypt, 
the  golden  gates  of  Shalmanezer*s  palace, 
with  their  processions  of  countless  figures 
in  relief,  and  incidents  of  history  and 
warfare,  were  "  the  first  suggestion  of  an 
art  perfected  at  last  in  the  friezes  of  Ath- 
ens and  Phigalia."  The  enquiry  into  the 
use  of  colors  by  the  Greek  artists  at  the 
best  period  of  their  arts  is  not  easily  sat- 
isfied, because  so  many  of  the  traces  of 
color  have  disappeared.  "  The  deep  re- 
cesses of  sculptured  forms^  the  sheltered 
comers  of  walls  and  hollowed  mouldings, 
alone  retain  the  evidences  of  the  color  that 
once  covered  them."  However,  there  is 
enough  evidence  **to  convince  unpreju- 
diced judgment  that  color  was  an  impor- 
tant element  of  sculpturesque  and  archi- 
tectural effect  in  the  greatest  works  of 
classic  art."  On  this  point  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  quote  one  passage,  which  gives 
some  details  of  evidence  gathered  from 
well-known  sites :  — 

Wherever  we  look  among  the  sites  of  an- 
cient celebrity,  as  at  Mginz  and  Athens,  in 
the  Morea  or  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Olympia  and 
Halicamassus  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgean, 
at  Paestum,  Girgenti,  or  Selinunte,  and  among 
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the  countless  remains  scattered  far  and  wide, 
but  of  which  all  trace  or  name  is  lost,  unques- 
tionable evidences  from  travellers  whose  very 
purpose  as  scholars  and  artists  was  to  searcn 
out  and  verify  the  history  and  arts  of  classic 
antiquity,  all  combine  to  one  and  the  same 
result  In  many  places  the  coloring  remained 
bright ;  in  others,  where  the  gold  or  encaustic 
had  perished  from  the  sculpture,  the  stain  re- 
mained. Where  the  color  had  faded  from  the 
architecture,  the  etched  outlines  showed  where 
the  architect  had  designed  upon  his  own 
mouldings  the  ornament  for  the  painter;  holes 
in  the  marble  plainly  indicated  where  metal 
decorations  had  been  fastened  on  the  frieze, 
where  the  gilt  bronze  harness  had  been  fast- 
ened to  the  horses,  and  where  helmets  and 
weapons  had  been  attached  to  the  figures  of 
gods  and  men. 

Altogether  this  part  of  the  essay  is  very 
instructive,  as  showing  the  general  use  of 
color,  and  the  objects  sought  by  its  appli- 
cation to  sculpture.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  climate  of  Greece  and  our 
northern  climate  has  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count before  we  can  enter  into  the  feel- 
ings which  led  the  great  architects  and 
sculptors  of  the  classic  period  to  employ 
color.  To  what  extent  it  was  employed  is 
difficult  to  say,  because  five  centuries  had 
elapsed  before  Pausanias,  Pliny,  Strabo, 
and  Lucian  described  the  state  of  the 
masterpieces  of  antiquity.  But  consider- 
able light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject 
bv  Professor  Cockerell,  Dodwell,  Sir 
Charles  Newton,  and  Dr.  Schliemann, 
who  all  testify  to  the  existence  of  color  in 
recently  discovered  sculptures,  and  to  the 
fugitive  nature  of  the  tints.  The  proc- 
esses to  which  the  statues  were  exposed 
are  feelingly  described  by  Mr.  Gambler 
Parry :  — 

They  were  at  first  well  cleaned  upon  their 
discovery;  then  on  arrival  at  their  destina- 
tions well  soaped  for  taking  plaster  casts, 
then  chemically  washed  to  get  rid  of  the  soap 
(as  the  Elgin  marbles  and  others  in  the  British 
Museum  were  treated),  and  at  last  presented 
to  us  bare  marble ;  and  people  think  that  they 
were  ever  bare,  from  which  the  old  encaus- 
tic painter's  work  has  thus  been  ruthlessly 
stripped,  and  not  a  blush  of  it  remains. 

The  contemplation  of  such  barbarism 
seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  the  au- 
thor, as  the  concluding  sentence  of  the 
essay  defies  analysis  and,  like  some  others 
in  the  book,  neecis  recasting. 

The  subject  of  the  second  part  of  the 
fifth  essay  is  architectural  wall-painting. 
The  author,  after  stating  that  the  revival 
of  ideas  of  coloring  Christian  buildings 
was  comparatively  recent,  shows  how  this 
was  stimulated  by  discoveries  in  Greece 


and  Pompeii,  which  afforded  a  proof  that 
it  was  possible  for  the  arts  to  work  bar* 
moniously.  When  painting  is  used  in 
decorative  architecture,  the  painter  must 
work  under  certain  restrictions,  which, 
when  fairly  appreciated,  are  no  hindrance. 
Certain  minor  effects  may,  it  is  true,  be 
lost,  but  *'the  greater  elements  of  form, 
proportion,  and  equilibrium  "  may  be  se- 
cured. This  is  very  well  expressed  bv 
the  author,  who  has  a  good  right  to  spealc 
of  the  effect  upon  the  artistes  mind  of  the 
restrictions  which  architecture  imposes. 
As  instances  of  free  work,  be  mentions 
the  paintings  of  Michel  Angelo  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  and  those  of  Raphael  in 
the  Stanze.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  that  all  wall-paintings 
should  be  treated  architecturally ;  for  m- 
stance,  the  paintings  of  Pinturicchio  in 
the  Libreria  at  Siena  would  greatly  lose  in 
interest  if  they  were  deprived  of  their  his- 
torical backgrounds ;  and  to  come  nearer 
home,  the  frescoes  of  Herbert  and  Mac- 
lise  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  would 
suffer  from  a  rigid  architectural  treatment 
The  contrast  between  architectural  wall- 
painting  and  free  picture-painting,  and  the 
province  of  each,  is  well  expressed  by  Mr. 
Gambler  Parry :  "  Let  picture-painting  be 
as  free  as  the  air  it  imitates,  but  architec- 
tural wall-painting  is  bound  by  the  respect 
which  one  art  owes  to  another.  In  the 
former,  the  effect  of  it  should  be  the  an- 
nihilation of  surface,  in  the  latter  its 
emphasis.*' 

After  enumerating  some  of  the  great 
wall-paintings  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  and 
showing  how  *'  the  feeble  Byzantines,  the 
Christian  mosaicists,  and  the  Gothic  wall- 
painters  only  followed  on  the  lines  which 
had  reachea  them  through  dark  and  evil 
times  from  the  finest  art  schools  of  an- 
tiquity," the  author  points  out  that  '*  there 
were  two  distinct  systems  of  painting  by 
the  Greeks — one  on  panels,  the  other 
on  walls.  Wall-painting  was  essentially 
the  art  of  the  great  building  age ;  grana, 
heroic,  monumental.**  We  can  only  form 
a  faint  notion  of  what  the  Greek  wall- 
paintings  were  from  descriptions,  and 
from  designs  on  ancient  vases ;  but  we 
gather  that  they  were  characterized  by 
sculpturesque  self-restraint.  Some  of  the 
existing  Lekythi  (of  which  a  fine  speci- 
men is  in  the  British  Museum,  "  on  which 
is  painted  the  group  of  Orestes,  Electra, 
and  Iphigenia  at  the  tomb  of  Agamem- 
non **)  are  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of 
the  drawing  and  the  intensity  of  the  color. 
From  this,  and  from  the  Cameirus  vase, 
also  in  the  British  Museum,  representing 
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the  saq}rise  of  Thetis  by  Peleus,  we  may 
form  a  conception  of  the  character  of  the 
wall  painttnes  of  the  classic  age,  and  of 
the  essentiaUy  architectonic  character  of 
the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  and  his  con- 
temporaries. 

An  interesting  and  just  deduction  is 
drawn  from  the  superiority  in  many  of  the 
existing  vases  ot  the  composition  and 
treatment  to  the  design.  Where  this  is 
found  to  be  the  case,  we  may  infer  that 
the  composition  reflects  the  work  of  a 
better  period  of  art,  whilst  the  faults  of 
design  are  attributable  to  the  inferiority 
of  the  workmen  in  succeeding  centuries. 
The  essay  concludes  with  an  eloquent 
assertion  of  the  claims  of  architecture  to 
be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  all  the  arts  — 

towards  which  they  are  all  attracted  by  mutual 
regard  and  interest,  and  round  which,  as  in 
natural  relationship,  they  group  their  various 
attributes;  with  all  their  skill  and  all  their 
poetry,  making  architecture  itself  completely 
oeautiful,  at  once  the  home  and  the  glory  of 
them  all. 

We  have  quoted  largely  from  the  au- 
thor's own  words,  because  it  would  be 
difficult  to  improve  upon  them,  and  be* 
cause  his  practical  knowledge  of  painting 
united  to  architecture,  and  working  in  due 
subordination  to  it,  entitles  him  to  speak 
with  an  authority  which  few  living  men 
can  claim.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  classical 
names  were  not  subjected  to  scholarly 
revision.  The  eye  would  not  then  be 
offended  by  such  blots  as  **  Olympion  "  for 
"  Olympieion,"  "Lechithoi"  for  "  Leky- 
thi**^(Gr.  ^KvOoil  "Zanthus"  for  "Xan- 
thus,"  "  Pheigalia  "  for  "  Phigalia,"  and 
"  Agatharcus  "  for  "  Agatharchus."  The 
publications  of  the  Hellenic  Society  have 
familiarized  the  students  of  art  with  a 
more  correct  orthography,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  a  writer  who 
shows  so  much  knowledge,  so  much  obser- 
vation, and  so  firm  a  grasp  of  principles 
should  conform  to  the  received  standard. 

The  subject  of  ancient  mosaic,  of 
which  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  treats  in  the 
first  part  of  his  sixth  essay,  has  been 
alreaay  handled  by  Mr.  Hope  in  his  wprk 
on  Byzantine  architecture.  He  points  but 
that  mosaic  pavements,  called  by  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  25)  genus  pavimenti  Gracantci^ 
were  introduced  into  Italy  in  churches 
of  cities  connected  with  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, Ravenna,  Venice,  etc.  He  also  shows 
that  a  similar  work  was  applied  to  sur- 
faces of  walls — only  in  the  case  of  the 
floors ^tetre  dun  were  employed ;  on  the 
walls  incrustations  of  enamel  and  composi- 1 


tion  were  used.  Both  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr. 
Ruskin  give  many  instances  of  mosaic 
decoration,  chiefly  in  the  hieratic  style. 
Mr.  Gambier  Parry  brings  his  antiquarian 
knowledge  and  love  of  research  to  bear 
upon  the  origin  and  early  histoiy  of  the 
art.  Like  Dr.  Schliemann,  whom  he 
quotes,*  he  derives  mosaic  from  pebbles 
put  before  a  door  and  arranged  in  a  pat- 
tern. As  regards  the  name,  he  thinks 
mosaic  is  connected  with  ftavauovA  the 
ordinary  Greek  term  if^^oaic  not  being 
adequate  to  express  the  high  finish  of 
such  work,  nor  the  term  for  a  pavement, 
^oarponov  I6a^, 

Pliny  (xxxvi.  61)  quotes  a  line  of  Lu- 
cilius,  which  speaks  of  pavement  being 
adorned 

Arte,  pavimento  atque  emblemate  vermiculato. 

The  word  musivus  is  used  for  mosaic  by 
a  writer  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
century  A.D.,  and  also  by  Augustine.^ 
This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  mosaic 
in  Latin.  It  was  used  somewhat  promis- 
cuously *'  from  the  grand  pavement  of  the 
battle  of  Issus  to  the  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna made  of  inlaid  flowers  by  Italians 
at  a  village  festa." 

After  this  enquiry  into  the  origin  of 
the  name,  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  raises  the 
question  whether  the  most  ancient  nations 
— ^the  Chinese  and  the  Egyptians  —  prac- 
tised mosaic  He  answers  the  question 
in  the  negative.  The  Chinese  appear  to 
have  used  colored  marbles  laid  chequer- 
wise, and  colored  tiles  laid  like  a  chess- 
board ;  but  true  '*  mosaic,  architectural  or 
pictorial,  appears  to  be  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  among  the  arts  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.'*  Nor  did  the  Egyptians  prac- 
tise true  mosaic,  though  sometimes  they 
nearly  approached  it.  *'  The  true  mosaics 
in  Egypt  were  first  Greeks  then  Roman, 
in  design  and  workmanship,i  and  lastly 
Byzantine  and  Arabic." 

Whence  did  the  Greeks  eet  their  ideas 
of  mosaic  ?  They  had  the  elements  in  use 
in  the  fifth  century  B.  c,  but  these  may 
have  been  importea  from  Phoenijcia.  The 
use  of  colored  marbles  was  very  ancient. 
The  tomb  of  Atreus  at  Mycens,  of  the 
twelfth  century  B.C.,  is  described  by  Dr. 
H.  Schliemann  ("  TiryD&">  and  in  Dod- 
well's  **  Classical  Tour  "  "as  having  origi- 
nally presented  a  rich  effect  of  color  as 
well  as  of  ornamental  carvrng."  This  was 
produced  by  the  employment  of  inlaid 
variously  colored  marbles. 

*  Tro)a,  1884,  pp.  S9i  54- 

t  CL  Horace,  Ep.  il  j.  9»t  ''^ftUtainque  norea 
Masis  opus." 
X  Civ.  Dei,  16. 8. 
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The  author  supposes  that  the  tessel- 
lated work  of  the  Chaldxans  was  known 
to  the  Greeks,  whose  artistic  eyes  saw  in 
it  capabilities  of  improvement.  The  pave- 
ments at  Tirjrns,  itself  of  Phrygian  origin, 
are  "  suggestive  of  colored  mosaic  floors  " 
—  an  inference  drawn  from  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  "  Tiryns  "  (1886),  from  which  a 
quotation  is  given. 

From  these  early  instances  *Uhere  is 
a  long  interval  before  we  come  to  the 
earliest  known  pictorial  mosaics.  They 
were  in  Greece,  at  Delphi  and  Olympia." 
The  existence  of  a  mosaic  at  Delphi, 
representing  the  meeting  of  two  eagles  at 
a  place  called  the  navel  of  the  earth,  is 
gathered  from  the  scholiast  on  Lucian 
**De  Saltatione."  A  still  more  ancient 
mosaic  is  that  which  was  discovered  by 
the  French  expedition,  1831,  at  Olympia 
in  the  pronaos  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
"  It  is  still  in  situ^  and  probably  the  ear- 
liest extant  specimen  of  Greek  mosaic.** 
It  has  been  described  by  Sir  Charles 
Newton  and  M.  A.  Blouet,  and  derives 
additional  interest  from  its  having  been 
executed  at  the  same  time  as  the  building 
of  the  temple  (about  450  B.C.),  and  from  its 
having  been  part  of  the  ornament  of  the 
temple  where  the  great  statue  of  Pheidias 
was  placed. 

The  next  instance  of  mosaic  by  Greek 
artists  which  Mr.  Gambler  Parry  men- 
tions is  the  work  of  Sosus  (about  220 
B.c.X  described  by  Pliny,  under  the  name 
of  an  "  unswept  room  **  {oUsoq  6oqpuitoq\  in 
the  centre  of  which  were  the  famous 
doves,  drinking  water  and  preening  their 
feathers.*  **  1  he  mosaic  of  Pliny's  doves 
in  the  Capitol  is  composed  of  marbles, 
jewels,  and  a  few  glass  imitations  of 
them.**  Pliny  gives  the  names  of  several 
Greek  artists  in  mosaic  ^-Pamesos  of 
Elis  and  Sosus  of  Pergamus.  '*One  of 
the  finest  of  the  Pompeian  niosaics,  con- 
structed of  tesserae  of  vitreous  enamel,*' 
bears  the  name  of  the  artist,  Dioscorides 
of  Samos.  The  absence  of  notices  by 
Pausanias  of  Greek  mosaics  is  noted  and 
accounted  for  by  the  author  on  the  ground 
that  Pausanias  was  more  of  a  scholar  than 
an  art-ist.  Some  of  the  mosaics  at  Pom- 
peii were  wall  pictures,  but  the  finest  of 
all  was  a  pavement. 

The  subject  is  the  battle  of  Issus,  in  which 
the  prominent  figure  appears  to  be  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  having 
just  speared  his  foe,  whose  horse  has  fallen 
m  the  attempt  to  fly.  The  earliest  mosaic  in 
Italy  of  which  an  account  has  been  preserved 

^  H*  If.  xxxTit  6ti 


is  that  which,  on  Pliny's  anthority,  was  made 
for  Sulla,  and  placed  in  the  Temple  of  For- 
tune at  Palestrina. 

Mosaic  was  applied  with  good  effect  to 
portraiture,  which  gained  in  durability 
what  it  lost  in  finish.  Instances  are  given 
of  Caracalla*s  gladiators  and  the  friends  of 
the  emperor  Commodus,  whose  portraits 
were  erected  in  a  portico  of  his  garden. 
Early  in  the  first  century  B.  C.  mosaic  had 
become  a  necessary  part  of  official  furni- 
ture, and  Mr.  Party  quotes  Suetonius,  who 
tells  us  how  Caesar  carried  mosaic  about 
in  his  campaigns  that  his  official  ^*  pave- 
ment **  might  be  always  ready.  The  com- 
mon adoption  of  mosaic  suggested  the  use 
of  native  materials.  Where  marbles  could 
not  be  obtained,  stones  of  various  colors, 
and  clay,  baked  red  or  black,  were  em- 
ployed. Frequentl^r,  as  has  been  remarked 
before,  the  composition  is  so  superior  to 
the  execution  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  the  originals  were  the  work 
of  able  artists.  And  thus  an  additional 
interest  is  imparted  to  mosaics  as  preserv- 
ing some  record  of  the  composition  of  an- 
cient pictures  and  wall-paintings. 

Interesting  as  mosaics  are  which  repre* 
sent  mythological  subjects,  those  are  even 
more  interesting  which  illustrate  contem- 
porary life.  '*One  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  kind  is  the  great  mosaic  of  I  tali  cat 
near  Seville.**  This  represents  the  inte- 
rior of  a  Roman  circus,  and  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  importance  of  a  city  of  which 
little  remains,  though  it  was  founded  by 
Scipio  Africanus,  and  was  the  birthplace 
of  tne  emperors  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  The- 
odosius.  A  still  finer  specimen  of  mosaic* 
representing  the  entire  scene  of  the  circus, 
is  at  Lyons.  This  is  fully  described,  and 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  lively 
interest  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the 
games  of  the  circus.  Another  favorite 
subject  was  taken  from  the  kingdom  ol 
Neptune.  There  is  a  good  instance  of 
this  on  the  coast  of  Spam,  on  the  floor  of 
the  church  of  St  Michael  at  Barcelona, 
**  where  the  whole  glory  of  the  ocean  king- 
dom is  portrayed  in  mosaic,  with  fishesi, 
nereids,  and  tritons  sporting  among  the 
waves,  and  indicating  the  spot  once  occo- 
pied  by  a  temple  (S  Neptune.^*  These 
subjects  were  very  popular  towards  the 
close  of  the  first  century  a.  d.,  a  fact  at- 
tributable to  the  extension  of  Roman  com- 
merce by  sea.  Of  all  such  designs  tbe 
palm  is  given  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  to 
the  mosaic  found  at  Constantine,  described 
in  glowing  language,  which  should  be 
studied,  as  it  contauns,  among  other  nBcm- 
I  orable  expressions,  a  fine  euphemism  £or 
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**  naked  "  —  viz.,  "  relieved  of  all  impedi- 
ments of  drapery."  The  marine  deities 
who  enjoy  this  privilege  are  Neptune  and 
Amphi  trite. 

Old  mosaics  also  abound  in  England, 
especially  where  there  were  Roman  settle- 
ments. £ast  London  abounds  in  tessel- 
lated floors,  evidencing  the  existence  of 
Roman  dwellings.  The  abundance  of  Ro- 
man remains  in  Gloucestershire  is  pointed 
out,  and  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  pref- 
erence which  the  Romans  showed  for  this 
part  of  England :  — 

It  was  a  temptinff  site  for  them.  The  wide 
hunting-ground  of  the  Cotteswold  country  was 
behind  them,  and  their  city  Corinium,  the 
modem  Cirencester,  at  the  junction  of  their 
principal  roads,  was  within  easy  reach ;  Aqua 
Solis  (Bath)  also  and  Caerleon,  and  their 
"  castra  exploratoria  "  on  all  the  points  of  the 
hills.  The  great  military  establishment  at 
Glevum  (the  modern  Gloucester)  lay  in  the 
valley  below  them,  on  the  bank  of  the  mean- 
dering Severn;  and  far  beyond,  the  country  of 
the  Silures,  the  scene  of  their  great  campaign, 
stretched  out  into  the  wide  distance,  blending 
the  woods  and  hills  of  its  horizon  with  the 
mists  of  the  setting  sun. 

Here,  at  Woodchester,  a  palace  was  built, 
which  probably  was  an  imperial  residence. 
Qaudius's  seventh  legion  was  for  many 
years  stationed  at  Gloucester,  and  Wood- 
chester a£Eorded  precisely  the  central  and 
secure  position  required  for  the  governor's 
residence.  A  fine  mosaic,  of  the  date  of 
Septimius  Severus,  was  found  there,  a  de- 
tailed description  of  which,  with  reference 
made  to  Lysons's  "  Woodchester,"  1797, 
is  given  bv  Mr.  Gambler  Parry.  This  is 
followed  oy  descriptions  of  mosaics  at 
Frampton,  Harkstow,  and  Bignor.  The 
latter  is  compared  with  a  famous  mosaic 
at  Avenches,  in  Switzerland  (the  ancient 
Aventicum).  Both  are  somewhat  Pom- 
peian  in  character,  and  both  agree  not  only 
in  *'the  unique  circumstance  of  each  hav- 
ing a  bath  or  cistern  in  the  centre,"  but 
'Mn  the  evidence  of  both  having  been  in 
great  part  taken  from  the  same  original 
cartoons."  This  appears  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  figures,  which  extends  even 
to  their  faults  in  drawing  and  proportion. 
The  mosaics  at  Bignor,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Chichester,  are  probably  the 
earliest  of  any  importance  in  Britain. 
They  contain  mythological  figures  and 

groups  of  gladiators.  Those  at  Harkstow, 
iscovered  in  1796  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  are  described  as  blending  mytho- 
lo^cal  and  Christian  subjects — Orpheus 
with  his  lyre  and  attendant  animals,  and 
the  symbol  of  the  cross  inlaid  in  red  tes- 


serae ;  next  to  this  is  a  spirited  mosaic 
picture  of  a  biga  race. 

Only  one  other  Roman  mosaic  is  de- 
scribed, perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
all,  that  at  Frampton  near  Dorchester. 
**  There  are  pavements  of  three  rooms  of 
important  size  connected  by  lone  corri- 
dors with  mosaic  floors  throughout.  The 
description  of  these  is  particularly  inter- 
esting, as  showing  how  a  Roman  temple, 
with  Its  mythological  and  pagan  ornament, 
by  the  acfdition  of  the  Christian  mono- 
gram was  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
a  British  church. 

The  second  part  of  this  essay  treats  of 
Christian  mosaic.  The  change  from  pa- 
gan to  Christian  art  is  chiefly  in  the  mo- 
tive. At  first  the  builders  and  decorators 
of  sacred  buildings  were  obliged  to  em- 
ploy artists  who  were  familiar  only  with 
pagan  subjects.  Hence  the  motives  ap- 
pear mixed.  This  may  last  for  centuries, 
but  eventually  Christianity  developed  its 
own  schools  of  art,  and  these  held  their 
own.  The  view  taken  by  Mr.  Gambier 
Parry  respecting  the  relation  of  early 
Christian  to  classical  art  corresponds  in 
the  main  to  that  of  Kugler  in  his  '*  Hand- 
buch  der  Kunstgeschichte."  Both  seem 
to  agree  in  fixing  the  close  of  the  first 
period  of  Christian  art  about  ad.  525. 
Henceforth  a  different  class  of  art  pre- 
vailed at  Constantinople  and  Rome. 
"  Christianity  was  now  free,  and  the  mo- 
saics upon  the  walls  and  vaults  of  it<i 
sacred  places  were  spread  as  vast  pictures 
illustrating  the  incidents  of  its  history 
and  faith."  Among  the  mosaics  of  the 
sixth  century  the  author  selects,  as  topical 
of  "the  poetry  of  religious  intention," 
"the  dignified  portraiture  of  the  apse  of 
Sta.  Pudentiana,"  and  "the  sacred  sym- 
bolism in  that  of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Dami- 
an  "  at  Rome.  The  figure  of  Christ  hold- 
ing a  scroll  in  his  left  hand  was  copied 
about  three  hundred  years  after  (a.d.  820) 
in  the  church  of  Sta.  Prassede,  and  twice 
after  in  the  churches  of  St.  Cecilia  and 
St.  Mark.  When  the  Roman  Empire  fell, 
art  became  degraded,  a  proof  of  which  was 
the  repetition  of  the  same  design  in  sev- 
eral cnurches.  And  "the  edicts  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian  in  A.D.  726  at  Constantinople 
gave  such  a  blow  to  art  as  it  never  recov- 
ered till  the  revival  in  the  twelfth  century." 
Then  took  place  a  migration  of  Greek 
artists  to  Rome,  where  they  established 
themselves  in  a  college  called  Schola  Grse- 
ca,  "close  to  a  church  which  received  the 
name  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  from  the 
beauty  of  their  works  in  it."  In  the  time 
of  Leo  III.,  the  friend  of  Charlemagne, 
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the  arts  revived,  but  Roman  art  died  out, 
and  Greek  artists  had  all  their  own  way. 

Meanwhile  a  love  of  splendor  developed 
itself  at  Constantinople.  Great  use  was 
made  of  gold  to  cover  backgrounds,  and 
gilt  glass  tesserse  were  used  for  mosaics. 
A  temporary  impulse  was  given  to  art  by 
the  conversion  of  Byzantium  into  an  im- 
perial city,  and  Constantine  by  his  passion 
for  building  favored  this,  especially  as  all 
the  churches  built  under  his  directions 
were  ornamented  with  mosaic  and  mar- 
bles ;  but  little  remains  of  any  mosaics  of 
his  time,  besides  those  of  the  Roman 
church  of  Sta.  Costanza  and  of  the  Lat- 
eran  baptistery.  Under  Justinian  another 
revival  took  place.  The  first  stone  of  St. 
Sophia  was  laid  February  23,  531,  and  it 
was  opened  in  537  a.d.  ihe  central  dec- 
oration of  the  dome  was  originally  '*a 
colossal  figure  of  Christ  seated  in  maj- 
esty." The  church  of  S.  Vitale,  at  Ra- 
venna, was  ornamented  by  mosai cists  of 
the  same  school.  The  idea,  of  Christ 
judging  the  world,  first  represented  in 
mosaic  on  a  gold  ground  at  St.  Sophia, 
was  imitated  at  Rome  in  the  basilica  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  and  in  the  apse  of  St.  Theo- 
dore ;  also  in  the  seventh  century  in  the 
lateral  apse  of  Sta.  Costanza,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century  in  the  baptistery  of  S. 
Giovanni  at  Florence.*  Another  church 
dating  from  the  time  of  Justinian,  that  of 
St.  Catharine,  near  Mount  Sinai,  is  cov- 
ered with  contemporary  mosaics.  Besides 
the  figure  of  Christ,  transfigured,  with 
Moses  and  Elias  on  either  side,  Moses  is 
represented  kneeling  before  the  burning 
bush,  and  in  another  mosaic  holding  the 
two  tables  of  the  law.  Also,  within  circu- 
lar medallions  are  the  portraits  of  Justin- 
ian and  Theodora,  besides  many  figures 
of  apostles.  Other  instances  are  given 
from  the  important  cities  of  Thessalonica, 
Trebizond,  and  Ravenna.  The  character- 
istics of  these  designs  are  given  generally. 
"The  artists  planned  no  great  pictures, 
nor  cared  for  dramatic  action  nor  historic 
subject,  but  peopled  their  vast  cupola  and 
wall  with  single  figures,  each  in  his  own 
individual  capacity  taking  part  in  some 
great  event."  This  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  description  of  the  religious  art  of 
the  period ;  and,  whether  executed  in  mo- 
saic or  in  fresco,  the  works  must  have 
preserved  the  same  character. 

The  main  characteristics  of  the  works  of 
art  at  Ravenna  are  given  by  Mr.  Gambler 

*  Some  of  these  mosaics  are  portrayed  in  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin's  excellent  translation  of  Professor  Woltman^ 
**  History  of  Paintinff,*'  where  the  whole  tubject  of 
mosaic  work  is  treated  with  great  ability. 


Parry :  "  They  surprise  us  indeed  by  their 
extent  and  technical  excellence,"  but  still 
more  by  "the  erandeur  of  idea  which 
prevailed  throughout  and  inspired  their 
compositions,  the  sincerity  of  their  eathu- 
siasm,  and  an  architectonic  sense,  apply- 
ing ornament  and  pictorial  desien  with 
complete  mastery  to  the  forms  and  effects 
of  architecture."  Instances  of  these  qual- 
ities are  given  from  the  church  of  S. 
Apollinare  Nuovo.  The  mausoleum  of 
Galla  Placidia  and  the  orthodox  baptistery 
are  adorned  with  mosaics  in  the  same 
symbolic  style,  one  representing  our  Lord 
as  the  gooa  shepherd  amid  a  rocky  land- 
scape. '*The  figure  is  classic  in  the 
?;racefulness  of  its  attitude,  and  beaud- 
ul  also  in  the  harmony  of  its  coloring. 
Indeed,  whether  in  design,  color,  or  ex- 
pression, it  is  the  most  impressive  repre- 
sentation of  this  lovely  subject  in  early 
Christian  art."  Ravenna  did  not  remain 
long  as  an  asylum  for  artists.  After  two 
centuries  "a  shadow  fell  on  it,"  and  its 
disre^rded  mosaics  were  robbed  with  the 
sanction  of  its  absent  rulers.  Charle- 
magne, having  a  strong  desire  to  introduce 
among  his  suDJects  a  love  of  art,  built  a 
palace  and  cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Aachen),  and  applied  to  Pope  Adrian  I. 
for  artists  capable  of  ornamenting  the 
cathedral  at  Aix  with  mosaics.  Ravenna, 
at  that  time  subject  to  the  papal  see,  was 
used  as  a  auarry.  With  the  written  au- 
thority of  tlie  pope,  "the  tesserse  were 
stripped  from  tne  walls,  and  the  marbles 
from  the  pavements,  and  the  cathedral  at 
Aix  was  clothed  jwith  their  stolen  glories  " 
(A.D.  796-804).  Thus  church  decoration 
was  introduced  into  northern  Germany. 

The  art  of  mosaic  was  employed  by  the 
caliphs  to  decorate  their  mosques,  as 
Caliph  Walid  stipulated  for  a  contribution 
of  mosaic  tessers  for  his  mosque  at  Da- 
mascus, and  two  hundred  years  later  a 
present  of  glass  tesserae  was  made  to 
Caliph  Abderrahman  to  adorn  the  mosque 
at  Cordova.  The  art  was  kept  up  in  the 
retreat  of  monasteries,  especially  among 
the  shrines  of  Mount  Athos.  About  the 
year  1000  A.D.  "the  first  dawn  of  reviving 
art  in  Europe  appeared  at  the  court  tt 
the  successors  01  Charlemagne  at  Atx.** 
Among  the  places  where  the  revival  of 
art  made  progress  were  Hildesheim,  where 
Bishop  Bern  ward  is  said  to  have  worked 
with  his  own  hands  at  mosaics ;  and  Monte 
Cassino,  in  Italy,  where  a  school  of  Greek 
artists  was  established,  "  For  three  cen* 
turies  no  mosaic  had  been  executed  at 
Rome ;  but  now  the  age  was  startled  by 
I  its  sudden  appearance  on  the  walls  of  ooe 
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that  was  then,  and  still  is,  among  the 
grandest  of  its  churches,  Sta.  Maria  in 
Trastevere  "  (a.d.  i  130-43).  The  mosaics 
in  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  are  valuable  and 
interesting  as  pictures  of  historical  sub* 
jects.  One  represents  the  consecration 
of  St.  Mark's  in  1085,  the  other  the  dis- 
covery of  the  bones  of  the  evangelist, 
described  by  F.  Corner  and  quoted  by 
Mr.  Ruskin.*  "  The  pictures  are  valuable 
also  as  illustrating  the  costume  and  man- 
ners of  the  day,  and  the  character  of  the 
marble  and  gold  mosaic  of  the  architec- 
ture." **  The  art  thus  revived  soon  broke 
out  into  a  chorus  of  fine  works  from  east 
to  west."  Details  of  this  are  given  in  the 
essay  with  dates  and  names  —  especial 
mention  being  made  of  the  basilica  of 
Monreale,  the  cathedral  of  Torcello,  and 
that  of  Murano,  with  which  two  the  read- 
ers of  "  Stones  of  Venice  "  are  already 
familiar.  In  the  north-west  of  Europe  a 
spirit  of  iconoclasm  broke  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century,  "excited  by 
the  spiritual  enthusiasm  of  St.  Bernard  of 
Clairvault," to  "whose denunciations  .  .  . 
the  loss  of  many  precious  works  is  to  be 
traced." 

The  large  pavements  of  mosaic  char- 
acter in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  north  of 
the  Alps,  according  to  Mr.  Gambier  Parry, 
resemble  what  is  called  Florentine  mosaic 
rather  than  the  true  mosaic  formed  of 
small  tesserae.  He  gives  an  instance  from 
the  old  buildings  of  St.  Ethelreda's  con- 
vent at  Ely,  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  "Among  the  favorite  subjects 
of  designs  for  pavements  were  the  laby- 
rinth, Uie  zodiac,  and  the  calendar,  the 
last  being  treated  with  a  ring  of  circles 
filled  witn  emblematical  figures  of  the 
months  engaged  upon  their  seasonable 
labors."  Instances  are  c^ven  of  the  va- 
rious ways  in  which  this  design  is  carried 
out  on  "  the  old  Roman  floors  of  Bignor  in 
England,  and  at  Caerleon  in  Wales,  and 
the  mediaeval  pavement  inlaid  in  black 
and  white  under  the  western  tower  of  Ely 
Cathedral." 

The  moral  of  these  labyrinths,  when  not 
enforced-by  versfes  of  the  "  Miserere,"  was 
'*  to  represent  the  difficult  ways  of  life, 
before  arriving  at  celestial  rest." 

The  twelfth  century  saw  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  mosaic  upon  walls  and 
vaulting,  principally  by  artists  from  Siena 
and  Florence,  of  whom  the  Greek  Apollo- 
nius  and  the  Italian  Cimabue  and  Mi  no 
da  Turrita,  Duccio  and  Tafi,  Gaddi  and 
Giotto,  are  most  conspicuous.    By  them 

*  Stones  of  Venioet  toL  ii.,  p.  60^ 


both  modes  of  composition,  the  symbolic  and 
the  dramatic,  were  revived  together.  The 
S3rmbolism  which  had  characterized  the  mosa- 
ics of  Ravenna  was  now  consummated  at 
Rome  over  the  altars  of  San  Clemente  and 
the  apsidal  recesses  of  the  Lateran  and  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  affordine  examples  of  a  re- 
viving art  that  for  magnificence  of  effect  and 
expressive  grandeur,  under  the  obligations  of 
architectursu  constraint,  have  not  been  sur- 
passed. 

Here  follows  a  full  description  of  the 
ornamentation  of  the  apse  of  San  Cle- 
mente, and  of  that  of  the  Lateran.  Mr. 
Gambier  Parry,  whilst  awarding  high 
praise  to  these  compositions,  finas  fault 
very  justly  with  an  artistic  error  —  that  of 
representing  dignity  by  size.  "  The  sup- 
plementary effect  of  coloring  by  mosaics 
on  the  exteriors  of  important  buildings 
was  finely  exhibited  on  the  facade  of  the 
cathedral  at  Orvieto,  and  on  that  of  Siena, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century." 
The  facade  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  was 
adorned  in  this  manner,  a  famous  design 
called  the  Navicella  of  Giotto  represent- 
ing St.  Peter  walking  on  the  waves.  After 
the  twelfth  century  there  was  little  work 
in  mosaic  north  of  the  Alps.  "  The  archi- 
tects and  artists  spent  all  their  enthusiasm 
and  their  means  in  developing  the  new 
idea  of  pointed  architecture."  South  of 
the  Alps  mosaic  was  still  cultivated,  in 
spite  of  the  increased  attention  given  to 
wall-painting  in  tempera  and  fresco ;  and 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the 
names  of  many  men  of  eminence  are'  asso- 
ciated with  it,  such  as  Lippi,  Baldovinetti, 
Ghirlandajo,  Botticelli.  Their  work,  when 
original,  was  most  refined,  but  deficient, 
says  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  in  the  architec- 
tural sense  that  gave  tne  older  mosaics 
their  great  character  in  monumental  art. 
Baldovinetti  was  the  most  earnest  to 
maintain  the  honor  of  the  art,  and  Peselli, 
also  a  Florentine,  ornamented  with  mo- 
saic, in  141 6,  Orca^na's  shrine  in  the 
church  of  Or  San  Michele.  Henceforth, 
the  centre  of  activity  in  the  art  was  at  St. 
Mark^s  at  Venice,  and  the  author  refers 
to  the  works  of  Michele  Giamboni  in  1430, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Mascoli.  "  But  by 
the  middle  of  the  following  century  that 
phase  of  monumental  art  was  over,  and 
mosaicists  copied  the  designs  of  the  great 
painters  —  Titian,  Tintoret,  and  Porde- 
none  —  without  any  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  architecture  or  to  the  congruity 
of  style  and  e£Eect."  In  closing  our  re- 
marks on  this  interesting  chapter,  we 
cannot  too  strongly  express  our  admiration 
of  the  amount  of  the  knowledge  displayed 
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in  it,  and  of  the  firm  grasp  of  artistic  prin- 
ciples which  pervades  it.  Mr.  Gambier 
Parry  has  not  only  written  a  very  instruc- 
tive essay,  but  he  has  held  up  as  the 
standard  of  judgment,  from  which  no  art- 
ist or  art  critic  should  deviate,  the  archi- 
tectonic ideal. 

The  seventh  essay  is  on  glass-painting, 
ancient  and  mediaeval.  This  is  no  less 
instructive  than  the  essay  on  mosaic ;  but 
it  is  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  English 
composition,  as  it  contains  some  passages 
of  which  the  meaning  is  not  clear,  and 
the  grammar  is  defective.  It  contains  at 
the  outset  a  statement  concerning  the  use 
of  glass  in  the  time  of  Plin^.  He  appears 
to  have  been  familiar  with  its  use  in  deco- 
ration, but  not  with  its  employment  in 
windows  to  let  in  the  light.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  understood  what  we  confess 
our  inability  to  realize  —  "the  employ- 
ment of  opaque  enamel  to  define  ornamen- 
tal design  upon  the  colors  of  glass  used 
transparently."  If  this  means  inserting 
cameos  in  opaque  color  upon  transparent 
glass  —  as  in  the  Portland  vase,  mentioned 
afterwards  —  we  can  only  regret  that  it 
was  not  more  clearly  expressed.  Objec- 
tion also  may  be  taken  to  the  interpretation 
of  Suetonius^s  expression  in  describing 
Horace^s  bedroom,  speculato  cuhiculo.  No 
one  can  say  in  this  case  that  glass  was 
used,  specula^  or  mirrors,  were  usually 
of  polished  metal.  The  quotation  from 
that  gossip-monger,  Suetonius,  does  not 
help  us  to  form  a  clearer  notion  of  the  use 
of  glass  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  nor  does 
it  increase  our  respect  for  Horace,  if  what 
his  biographer  wrote  was  true. 

"The  method  of  painting  with  glass 
fused  into  and  upon  glass  was  an  art  of 
great  antiquity,'^  as  Mr,  Gambier  Parry 
shows  by  reference  to  a  relic  of  Egyptian 
art,  B. c  1600,  and  to  a  vessel  foundamong 
the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  date  B.  c.  722. 

"  Fusing  vitreous  enamels  on  blocks  of 
cement  or  terra  cotta  and  on  tiles  "  is  an- 
other ancient  mode  of  painting.  Instances 
are  given  from  Nineveh  and  Khorsabad, 
with  references  to  the  works  of  Botta,  Lay- 
ard,  and  Place.  In  Egypt  and  Phoenicia 
the  imitation  of  gems  reached  a  high  state 
of  perfection.  Imitative  obsidian  was 
made  at  Rome,  and  "  murrhine,"  said  to 
have  been  originally  made  at  Thebes,  and 
highly  valued  at  Rome.  It  was  also  made 
at  Alexandria,  according  to  Pliny,  It  was 
the  most  costly  of  all  glass,  excepting  pure 
rock  crystal,  and  produced  "  a  rich  effect 
of  wavy  streaks  of  indigo,  purple,  green, 
and  white."  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  mentions 
some  of  the  most  effective  pictorial  de- 


signs in  glass  —  the  cameo  reliefs  of  the 
Portland  and  Aldjo  vases,  and  the  small 
blue  amphora  at  Naples.  At  Athens 
cameo  gems  were  worn  at  the  best  period 
of  classic  art;  and  at  Rome,  under  the 
emperors,  "  the  use  of  glass  for  colored 
ornament  became  universal,  and  walls, 
ceilings,  and  friezes  were  inlaid  with 
painted  panels  of  it."  Examples  of  these 
are  eiven,  showing  that  colored  glass  was 
mucn  in  use  among  the  nations  of  antiq- 
uity; but  we  are  called  upon  to  notice 
"that  there  is  neither  relic  nor  record  of 
actual  glass-painting  depending  on  trans- 
lucencyfor  its  effect."  How  translucent 
glass-painting  originated  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  As  to  the  date,  we  know 
nothing  before  the  tenth  or  eleventh  cen- 
tury. 

Winckelmann's  idea  is  a  very  possible  one, 
that  the  mosaics  in  glass,  testers,  and  sectile 
marble  marquetry,  of  walls  and  floors,  sug- 
gested similar  designs  in  windows.  Even  in 
the  eleventh  century  the  employment  of  ^lass 
in  windows  was  not  by  any  means  univer^, 
if  we  may  Judge  by  the  employment  of  trans- 
parent alaoaster  in  the  windows  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  cathedral  of  Torcello,  and  at  San 
Miniato  at  Florence,  at  a  time  when  glass 
was  practically  common  and  glass  mosaic  unt 
versal. 

An  interesting  account  is  ^ven  of  the 
method  of  ornamenting  windows  in  Ma- 
homedan  buildings  in  the  East  And  a 
quotation  from  I^o*s  history  of  the  con- 
vent of  Monte  Cassino  shows  that  the 
Oriental  method  of  ornamenting  windows 
was  employed  in  western  Europe  between 
the  years  1050  and  1071,  artists  bein^  ob- 
tained from  Constantinople.  Limoges,  in 
France,  "an  ancient  city  of  Roman  foun- 
dation," was  famous  for  its  manufacturers 
of  glass,  artificers  having  been  sent  to 
France  from  Constantinople  as  early  as 
A.D.  687,  and  in  the  latter  part  of^  the 
twelfth  century  the  glass -painting  of 
Limoges  was  ramous;  "but  lon^  before 
that  date  both  the  arts  of  enameUine  and 
glass-painting  had  been  successfully  es- 
tablished in  Lorraine  a^d  the  Rhenish 
provinces  of  Germany."  The  records  of 
the  Abbey  of  St  Benignus  at  Dijon  de- 
scribe "the  figure  of  St.  Panchasia,  as 
painted  in  a  glass  window  of  the  chard), 
which  was  rebuilt  there  a.d.  iooi." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century 
Bernwald,  Bishop  of  Hildesbeinn,  exe> 
cised  great  influence  in  promoting  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts,  and  established  a 
school  with  many  native  pnpils,  under  the 
Byzantine  artists  then  living  there.  He 
died  in  1021.    Cologne   became  also  a 
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centre  for  the  cultivation  of  fine  arts,  and 
enamelling  was  practised  there  and  at 
Verdun.  **  Glass -painting  was  an  art 
nearly  allied  to  enamelling  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  materials  and  apparatus ;  and 
it  is  to  that  part  of  Germany,  Lorraine, 
Alsace,  and  neiehborine  Rhine  provinces 
that  we  may  look  ...  for  the  earliest  de- 
velopment of  that  form  of  it  which  was 
developed  in  the  Middle  Ages."  "At 
Neuviller,  on  the  lower  Rhine,  is  a  relic 
of  perhaps  the  oldest  existing  painted 
window,"  which  is  described  as  bemg  "  of 
extreme  Bvzantine  style."  At  the  Bene- 
dictine abSey  of  Tegernsee,  in  Bavaria, 
glass-works  were  established  a.d.  1003,  in 
memorv  of  Theophania,  a  Greek  princess, 
marriea  to  Otho  II.  As  time  went  on, 
the  art  of  glass -painting  was  extended 
from  Germany  to  France  and  England. 
The  abbot  Suger,  a.d.  i  147,  sent  for  art- 
ists in  enamel  to  decorate  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  Artifidal  gems 
seem  to  have  been  employed,  rubies  and 
sapphires  being  imitated.  But  the  splen- 
dor of  the  abbey  brought  upon  the  abbot 
the  wrath  of  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux,  who  attacked  his  brother,  like  a 
John  Knox  of  the  twelfth  century.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  strict  rule  of  the  Cister- 
cians against  the  use  of  colored  glass  for 
church  windows  was  relaxed ;  and  the  fig- 
ure of  St.  Bernard  was  painted  on  panels 
representing  the  chief  incidents  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  commenting  on 
the  change,  says :  *•  The  experience  of  life 
and  human  infirmity  appears  to  have 
taught  them,  as  it  has  taught  others,  that 
fine  art,  inspired  by  sacred  motive,  is  most 
useful,  not  only  to  teach  the  ignorant,  but 
to  fill  the  void  of  vacant  minds." 

The  early  windows  were  marked  by 
simplicity  in  design  and  brilliancy  of  color. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  an  improvement 
in  design  took  place ;  the  architect  appar- 
ently supplying  the  figures,  if  we  may 
judge  from  "  the  works  of  Wilars  de  Hone- 
cor^  who  has  left  among  his  drawings 
scores  of  studies  of  figures,  draperies, 
and  proportion."  In  those  days  there 
was  less  subdivision  of  the  arts  than  is 
the  case  now,  and  so 

the  glass-painter  often  embraced  in  his  work 
the  whole  art  of  his  profession,  from  the  first 
preparation  of  the  glass  to  the  paindng  of  the 
finished  window ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Alsa^ 
tian  glass-painter,  Jean  de  Kirkheim,  who 
executed  great  works  in  Strasburg  Cathedral 
(about  A.D.  1340),  where  he  is  described  as 
Vitreator,  factor  vitrorum,  glasseator,  Pictor. 

In  England  much  destruction  of  works  of 
art  and  of  records  took  place.    Occasion- 


ally, however,  they  were  ingeniously  pre- 
served; as,  for  instance,  the  records  of 
Newstead  Abbey,  *'  which  lay  for  centuries 
unsuspected  in  the  brass  ball  of  its  lectern, 
now  standing  in  the  choir  of  Southwell 
Minster."  Much  of  the  glass  was  foreign, 
as,  ^.p-.,  the  windows  for  Rivaulx  Abbey, 
which  were  sent  from  France  in  1 140.  In 
1^03  we  come  upon  the  name  of  an  En- 
glish glass-painter,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  history  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  where  for 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  of  painted 
glass,  and  other  such  work,  **  Walter  the 
Glazier  "  was  paid  various  sums.  A  few 
years  after  "  Walter  of  Exeter,"  the  name 
of  "  Robert  of  York  is  preserved,  as  hav- 
ing been  paid  in  1338  at  the  rate  of  twelve- 
pence  per  foot  for  his  painted  glass."  He 
painted  the  great  west  window  of  York 
Cathedral.  Another  name  occurs  in  the 
records  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  that  of  Rob- 
ert Lyen  (aj).  1391).  Men  of  his  craft 
were  held  in  high  estimation  in  former 
times,  being  relieved  from  imposts  under 
the  emperors  Constantine,  Theodosius, 
and  Vadentinian;  and  "at  Venice,  the 
master  glaziers  of  Murano  were  honored 
by  high  social  privileges,  admitting  them 
to  intermarriage  with  the  Venetian  nobil- 
ity, and  to  the  rank  of  nobles,  with  their 
titles  inscribed  in  the  libra  tT  oro*"* 

The  destruction  of  painted  glass  was  in 
no  country  greater  than  in  Italy,  where 
this  branch  of  art  was  litde  appreciated. 
Indeed,  with  walls  adorned  with  mosaics 
and  frescoes,  there  is  more  need  of  pure 
sunlight  than  variously  colored  light  shin- 
ing through  glass  windows.  There  was  a 
school  of  art  in  Florence,  at  the  convent 
outside  the  Porta  a  Pinti,  where  monks 
established  themselves  in  1383,  and  where, 
until  the  siege  in  1529,  when  it  was  en- 
tirely ruined,  they  employed  themselves 
in  the  practice  of  various  arts,  and  pre- 
eminently in  glass-painting.  *'  Their  prior 
prepared  with  his  own  hands  the  ultrama- 
rine for  Pietro  Perugino  for  the  frescoes 
which  he  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  con- 
vent ;  ancl  for  Michel  Angelo,  upon  his 
undertaking  the  frescoes  on  the  vaulting 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the  Vatican."  Be- 
fore the  end  bf  the  fourteenth  century  this 
art  had  attained  to  eminence  in  northern 
and  central  Italy,  but  it  rarely  penetrated 
the  south.  Instances  are  given  of  glass- 
painters  of  Siena  and  Pisa,  among  whom 
two,  "about  the  year  1460,  filled  with 
their  painted  glass  the  arcade  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Campo  Santo,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  frescoes  there  from  the 
action  of  sea-breezes  —  B.  da  Scarperia 
and  Leonardo,  a  Florentine."    In  the  fif- 
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teenth  century  a  young  German  artist, 
son  of  a  merchant  at  Ulm,  visited  Rome 
in  1432,  and  being  seized  with  a  strong 
religious  longine,  **he  entered  the  order 
of  the  Frati  Predicatori  of  the  convent  of 
S.  Domenico  at  Bologna,  and  there  he 
spent  a  devoted  life,  succeeding,  as,  his 
biographer  says,  some  other  saintly  men 
have  done,  in  making  the  pursuit  ot  art  a 
means  toward  the  perfection  of  religious 
life."  The  best  known  of  his  works  are 
"the  great  windows  in  the  church  of  S. 
Petronio,  executed  with  assistance  of  his 
pupils,  Frati  Ambrogino  and  Anastasio, 
in  his  adopted  city  Bologna,"  where  he 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Fra  Beato  Gia- 
como  d'  Ulma.  "A  very  different  man 
was  the  Frenchman  from  Verdun,  whose 
story  has  been  told  by  Vasari  und^r  the 
name  of  Gulielmo  di  Marsilla."  He  came 
to  Italy,  to  assist  a  friend  and  fellow- 
countryman,  named  Claude,  in  decorating 
the  Vatican  for  Pope  Julius  II.  with 
painted  glass,  after  designs  by  Raphael. 
He  entered  the  Dominican  order  to  es- 
cape from  the  secular  courts  of  justice,  to 
which  he  had  become  amenable;  but  as 
soon  as  he  felt  assured  of  his  ssifety,  he 
threw  up  his  conventual  obligations  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  attained  to  the 
highest  reputation  as  a  elass-painter.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  glass 
windows  in  the  Vatican  were  destroyed 
at  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1527  by  the  Con- 
stable de  Bourbon.  Mr.  Gambler  Parry 
traces  the  progress  of  the  art  both  nortn 
and  south  of  the  Alps  — 

the  character  of  the  advance  from  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  fourteenth  century  having  been 
from  exclusive  conventionalism  to  Nature, 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  fifteenth  that  of  im- 
provement in  the  higher  qualities  of  desi^, 
and  in  the  following  century  by  the  introduction 
of  the  use  of  colored  glass  enamels,  affording 
to  the  glass-painter  as  varied  a  palette  as  the 
painter  in  oil. 

This  system  was  adopted  by  Gulielmo  so 
completely  that  Vasari  says  of  his  works 
at  Cortona  and  Arezzo  tnat  **one  would 
say  that  they  were  composed  of  living 
figures,  and  not  of  colored  and  transparent 

flass,  but  in  truth  marvellous  pictures.*' 
n  spite  of  this  success,  Gulielmo  aban- 
doned glass-painting  and  took  to  fresco, 
probably  anticipating  the  destruction  of 
works  in  so  perishable  a  material  as  glass. 
The  art  owed  much  of  its  success  in 
Italy  to  northern  influence.  The  best 
materials  were  imported;  for,  as  Vasari 
says,  the  best  glass  came  from  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  and  the  best  smatti 
—  /•  e^  colored  enamels  —  were  German, 


and  with  few  exceptions  the  best  glasv 
painters  were  foreign,  or  the  Italian  pupils 
of  foreign  masters. 

Spain  also  availed  itself  of  the  genius 
of  the  north.  Toledo  was  famous  for  its 
painted  glass  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  from  the  records  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  continual  succession 
of  native  and  Flemish  glass-painters  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  to  that  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Specimens  of  the 
art  in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Belgium  Mr.  Gambler  Parry  passes  over 
as  too  numerous  to  be  recorded,  and  in 
the  case  of  France  "too  well  known  to 
need  further  reference.**  The  causes  of 
decline  are  traced  in  these  countries  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  brilliant  old-fashioned 
colors,  and  to  the  use  of  white  glass  to  be 
painted  upon  with  *' enamels,  as  in  oil  or 
water-color.*'  Other  technicalities  were 
introduced  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  **till  glass -painting 
changed  its  function,  and  produced  cabi- 
net pictures,  landscape  transparencies, 
miniatures  and  copies  of  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  in  oil  and  fresco,  as  when 
Bernard  Palissy  .  .  .  painted  on  glass 
copies  of  Raphael's  history  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  for  the  family  of  Montmorency  at 
Ecouen." 

In  the  Netherlands  a  school  of  glass* 
painting  adopted  the  supposed  improve- 
ments of  the  sixteenth  century,  **  the  great- 
est works  thus  executed  being  those  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Gudule  at  Brussels, 
by  Jan  Haek  and  Bernard  von  Orley/* 
which  were  more  artistic,  but  less  brilliant 
in  color,  than  earlier  windows. 

In  Germany  Albert  Diirer  is  described 
as  *'  the  founaer  of  an  improved  school  of 
more  correct  perspective  and  architecture, 
and  for  sacred  subjects,  parti culariy  for 
painted  glass ; "  anci  we  know  that  glass- 
painters  were  among  his  intimate  friends. 
Whether  any  glass-paintings  by  him  still 
exist  is  uncertain ;  if  any,  those  in  tKe 
cathedral  at  Cologne,  on  the  north  side  <rf 
the  nave,  have  the  best  claim.  ^  The  io- 
fiuence  of  his  school  is  noticeable  far  and 
wide.  Not  only  his  genius  can  be  plainly 
traced,  but  that  of  the  Van  Eycks  ana 
Hemling  left  their  impress  on  the  glass- 
painting  of  the  age.  It  is  difficult  to  sup* 
pose  that  the  decay  of  the  art  can  be  in 
any  way  attributable  to  them.  But  Adrian 
de  Vriee  and  the  brothers  Crabeth  at 
Gouda  despised  the  conventionalities  of 
glass-painting,  and  contributed  by  tbeii 
freedom  of  treatment  to  its  downfaiL 

One  main  cause  of  the  decay  of  glass- 
painting  is  the  destructibiUty  of  winaovs. 
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They  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  any  acci- 
dent,  and  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  repaired. 
Mr.  Gambif  r  Parry  shows  the  great  loss 
not  onlv  to  art,  but  also  to  historic  knowl- 
edge, thereby  sustained.  He  also  points 
out  the  architectural  objection  to  large 
windows. 

The  windows  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  increased  in  height  and 
breadth ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth, 
so  universally  did  this  fashion  prevail,  that  the 
constructive  principles  of  buildings  were  af- 
fected bv  it,  and  all  the  weight  of  the  groined 
roof  and  the  arcades  within,  and  of  the  spires 
and  towers  withoat,  was  left  to  rest  on  slender 
piers  and  flying  buttresses,  which  alone  re- 
mained for  their  support,  the  solid  walls  hav- 
ing given  place  to  sheets  of  pictured  glass. 

*'  The  earliest  form  of  this  development 
was  in  the  creat  wheel  windows,  .  .  . 
among  the  eaniest  of  which  was  the  circu- 
lar window  of  the  north  transept  of  Lin- 
coln Cathedral,"  date  about  1200.  Gothic 
architects  adopted  this  form  of  window, 
which  was  probably  ^  the  origin  of  the  de- 
velopment of  ordinary  winoow-heads  to 
the  entire  space  under  the  groining.**  In- 
stances of  this  are  given  from  the  Ste. 
Chapelle  at  Paris,  completed  1248,  most 
of  the  windows  of  which  contain  the 
original  glass,  and  from  the  east  window 
of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  '*  where  the  walls 
of  the  most  eastern  bay  are  sloped  out- 
wards to  obtain  an  extra  space  for  the 
mouldings  of  the  window-frame,  and  thus 
to  secure  the  entire  width  of  the  choir  for 
the  glass.  This  great  window  still  retains 
its  original  glass,  dating  from  about  1370 

A.D." 

Mr.  Gambler  Parry  proceeds  to  show, 
with  great  force,  how  greater  pictorial 
freedom  and  naturalism  became  the  ruin 
of  the  art  of  glass-painting :  — 

It  happily  took  centuries  before  that  degra- 
dation brought  it  to  its  close.  It  had  been  by 
that  thoroughly  architectonic  sense  which  pre- 
vailed in  its  earlier  phases,  and  till  the  closing 
years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  this  noble 
art,  with  all  the  dignified  reserve  of  self- 
respect,  had  held  its  right  place  among  its 
compeers ;  but  as  time  suivanced  it  happened 
with  it,  as  with  other  things,  that  the  idea  of 
development  became  confounded  with  that  of 
progress,  and  a  system  was  introduced  which 
delighted  the  unthinking  popular  sense  with 
much  that  was  admirable  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  art,  and  glorious  in  effect,  but  with  it  also 
a  loss  of  pnndple  and  a  flattery  of  ambition 
that  brought  it  to  a  lingering  but  certain  fall. 

This  is  followed  by  the  assertion  of  the 
sound  principle  that  Gwery  art  should  rec- 
ognize its  own  limits.    Architecture  has 


its  laws,  so  has  picture-painting.  How 
can  glass-painting  claim  to  be  free  from 
laws  which  bind  all  other  branches  of  art  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  glass-painters  erred 
by  aiming  at  effects  bevond  their  art,  by 
disregarding  the  bounas  of  space,  by  at- 
tempting pictorial  effects  of  atmosphere, 
and  by  excessive  finish.  *'  A  perfect  work 
of  art  must  be  thought  out  in  its  own  lan- 
guage.'* 

Those  who  have  not  painted  on  glass  or 
canvas  themselves,  and  have  not  thought 
out  the  different  conditions  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  art,  will  nevertheless  do 
well  to  recognize  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment "  that  glass-painting  is  a  special  art, 
with  its  own  laws,  its  own  powers,  its  own 
limits ;  that  it  is  light  that  has  to  be  dealt 
with,  not  shadow;  translucent  glass,  not 
solid  canvas;  open  air,  not  a  picture- 
frame." 

Mr.  Gambier  Parry  sa3rs :  "  The  history 
of  this  art  in  England  has  as  yet  been  but 
imperfectly  written."  His  readers  will, 
we  think,  acknowledge  that  he  has  himself 
made  a  very  valuable  contribution  towards 
such  a  historv  in  laying  down  the  true 
principles  of  tne  art,  upon  which,  as  upon 
a  solid  foundation,  a  superstructure  mieht 
be  raised  by  some  one  who  had  the  lei- 
sure and  inclination  to  **  sketch  the  ins 
and  outs  of  artistic  life  in  England  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  its  st3rles  and  schools,  its 
connection  with  foreign  countries,  its  pa- 
tronage, its  roving  confraternities,  and  so 
forth.^' 

The  eighth  essav,  on  the  adornment  of 
sacred  buildings,  Part  I.,  begins  with  an 
eloquent,  but  not  very  clearly  expressed, 
attempt  to  account  for  the  "deep  sadness 
that  pervaded  all  pagan  religions.**  Na- 
tional religion,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Gambier  Parry,  requires,  more  than  indi- 
vidual religion,  the  aid  of  externals,  and 
has  always  called  for  the  best  that  the 
nation  can  give  to  lend  dignity  to  public 
worship.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  follows 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  artist  is 
great,  as  his  work  is  intended  not  onl^  for 
the  present,  but  for  future  generations. 
The  purpose  of  the  adornment  of  sacred 
buildings  is  stated.  It  is  the  "  expression 
of  the  universal  religious  sense  of  man- 
kind." Human  infirmity  sought  aids  to 
faith  by  representing  oojects  "in  which 
both  memory  and  nope  were  centred." 
Association  hallowed  the  sacred  shrines, 
and  brought  together  the  souls  of  the  liv- 
ing worshippers  and  of  those  who  had 
gone  before.  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  asks, 
"Who  would  offend  their  household 
gods  ?  "    His  attempt  to  make  this  clear 
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leaves  the  reader  in  darkness.  One  thing 
he  points  out  clearly,  that  in  ancient  my- 
tholo^  there  was  no  object  of  love  and 
devotion.  All  there  was,  the  reality  of 
the  unseen,  was  grasped  by  a  few  minds, 
and  genius  expressed  it  in  language  and 
art«  He  goes  on  to  show  how  the  early 
Christians  shrank  from  pagan  art,  and 
what  they  strove  to  keep  oefore  their 
minds ;  how  the  earliest  lessons  of  their 
faith  had  been  conveyed ;  and  how  accord- 
inel^r  they  were  disposed  to  receive  spirit- 
uau  instruction  in  the  forms  of  allegory, 
type,  and  svmbol.  In  the  second  century 
art  was  feeble.  The  symbols  usually  em- 
ployed were  *'the  vine,  the  lamb,  the 
crow^n,  the  phcenix,  and  the  peacock,"  and 
**the  fish  and  the  cross  still  more  inti- 
mately told  the  story  of  their  creed."  A 
desire  to  restore  a  sense  of  the  proximity 
of  the  great  drama  of  their  redemption  led 
Christians  to  adopt  "some  consecutive 
composition,"  one  of  the  earliest  of  which 
was  the  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
**  He  is  represented  in  many  ways,  some- 
times in  the  attitude  of  walking,  with  a 
lamb  across  his  shoulders ;  sometimes  in 
repose,  standing  with  his  sheep  about 
him,  some  feeding,  some  gazing  up  at  him, 
or  listening  to  his  voice. 

We  cannot  rightly  estimate  the  value  of 
early  Christian  works  of  art  unless  we 
take  into  account  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  artists  labored.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  pictorial  art  in 
classic  times  was  more  sculpturesque  and 
conventional  than  it  afterwards  became, 
especially  in  regard  of  landscape,  and  this 
simplici^  and  conventionality  are  repro- 
duced in  early  Christian  art :  — 

We  often  find  both  sin|;le  and  grouped  fig- 
ures left  with  only  plain  monotone  back- 
fi;rounds,  and  this  even  where  natur^  objects 
form  part  of  the  illustration.  .  .  .  The  love 
and  labor  of  the  artist  were  thrown  into  the 
expression  of  his  figures,  and  all  else  was 
omitted  but  a  few  conventional  or  emblemati- 
cal accessories  to  explain  his  subject  and  to 
enhance  its  dramatic  interest 

After  this  general  description  of  the  char- 
acter of  early  Christian  art,  illustrated  by 
reference  to  well-known  symbols,  Mr. 
Gambier  Parry  adds  the  following  sum- 
mary :  — 

On  these  good  and  simple  artistic  principles 
all  the  painting  of  the  early  Christians  is 
based.  And  although  the  style  of  art  was 
entirely  changed  in  after  times,  those  prin- 
ciples remained  inviolate  until  the  science  of 
perspective  and  the  new  passion  for  realistic 
landscape  painting  at  the  close  of  the  four- 


teenth century  opened  a  new  era  m  the  theoiy 
and  practice  of  fine  art. 

He  accounts  for  the  reserve  which  is  ob- 
servable in  the  works  of  early  Christiao 
artists,  first  by  reverence,  and  secondly  by 
the  sava^ry  of  the  times,  which  made 
them  shrink  from  the  direct  outward  ex> 
pression  of  their  faith.  The  main  subject 
of  Christian  adoration  being  the  person  of 
Christ,  the  representation  of  his  person  in 
sacred  buildings  would  naturally  be  de* 
manded  of  Christian  artists.  But  there 
was  this  difficulty  —  that  there  was  no 
authentic  contemporary  portrait  of  Christ, 
from  which  in  after  aees  copies  mic^bt 
be  taken  and  faithful  likeoesses  handed 
down.  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  suggests  that 
**  the  mind  of  early  Christendom  had  been 
so  entirely  concentrated  on  the  character 
and  gospel  of  Christ  that  all  material 
sense  or  memory  of  him  had  been  over- 
whelmed in  the  halo  of  his  divinity.*^ 

Though  St  Augustine's  assertion  thai 
no  portrait  of  him  in  his  maturer  years 
existed  may  be  true,  yet  it  appears  that 
'*  through  phases  of  art  which  the  events 
of  centuries  had  modified,  and  the  varying 
tones  of  religious  sentiment  had  changed, 
the  same  ideal  can  be  traced  throughout" 

A  really  eloquent  passage  follows,  show- 
ing how  difiEerent  nations  and  succeeding 
ages  have  changed  the  aspect  of  ^  the  di- 
vine head  of  which  Origen  said  that  it  had 
no  certain  aspect" 

They  began  by  the  attempt  to  glorify  it  ac> 
cording  to  classic  models ;  in  the  troobles  of 
a  subsequent  age  they  cast  their  own  f;loom 
over  it,  and  in  the  days  of  ascetic  disopline 
they  marred  it  with  the  lines  of  agony  and 
grief;  but  by  none  has  that  noble,  loving  face 
been  more  aegraded  than  by  the  degenerate 
schools  of  more  modem  times,  which,  taking 
refuse  in  the  meekness  and  gentieness  ot 
Chnst  to  screen  the  feebleness  of  their  own 
conceptions,  ignoring  the  grander  elements  o£ 
His  character,  His  splendid  independence. 
His  boldness  in  denunciation,  and,  when 
needed,  His  ruthless  severity,  they  picture 
Him  a  mere  creature  of  weak  sentimentality, 
e£Eeminate,  inane. 

*'The  portrait  in  St  Peter's  at  Rome, 
described  as  that  given  by  our  Lord  to  St 
Veronica,  is  without  doubt  of  sreat  an- 
tiquity.*' The  name  *'  Veronica  "has  be«ii 
accepted  as  the  popular  name  for  tiie  like- 
ness itself — z;#ra-^<wf  (true likeness) ;  but 
of  its  authenticity  there  is  no  evidence 
worth  mention.  Nor  is  there  any  more 
authority  for  the  portrait  of  our  Lord  said 
to  have  been  painted  by  SL  Luke,  and 
"  even  mentioned  with  respect  by  sudi  an 
one  as  Thomas  Aquinas  (A.  d*  127^** 
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Reverence  withheld  the  hands  of  the 
early  Christians  from  the  representation 
of  our  Lord's  death,  and  till  the  sixth  cen- 
twry  "no  hand  had  dared  to  portray  a 
subject  surrounded  with  such  awful  mys- 
tery as  the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  —  an 
event  so  stupendous  as  the  crucifixion  of 
the  Son  of  God."  "  The  symbols  of  the 
Iamb,  the  cross,  the  altar,  and  the  book 
as  *  the  Word  of  God '  were  employed  and 
approved/*  Illustrations  of  this  are  given, 
chiefly  drawn  from  churches  in  Italy :  — 

For  above  one  thousand  years,  among  the 
numberless  subjects  which  nave  covered  the 
walls  of  sacred  places,  the  bare  cross  was  still 
prominent.  In  the  sacred  solitudes  of  the 
Catacombs  the  crucified  figure  was  not  seen 
till  for  seven  hundred  years  the  cross  alone 
had  sufficed  to  fill  the  minds  of  Christian  wor- 
shippers. 

The  unoccupied  cross  expressed  the  idea  of 
Christendom  as  the  symbol  of  victory.  Itsi 
form  was  drawn  upon  the  ground  as  the  plan 
on  which  Constantine's  great  basilicas  were 
built,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at 
Constantinople,  and  of  St.  Peter's  within  and 
St.  Paul's  without  the  walls  of  Rome. 

The  same  subject  is  illustrated  in  great 
variety  of  detail.  Both  to  painting  and 
sculpture  the  same  remark  applies  —  that 
the  crucified  figure  of  Jesus  is,  down  to 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  the  one  sub- 
ject omitted.  How  reverence  withheld 
Christians  from  the  realistic  exhibition  of 
our  Lord's  death,  and  how  artists  em* 
ployed  various  symbols  to  signify  his 
crucifixion,  forms  a  large  and  instructive 
portion  of  this  very  interesting  essay. 

Mr.  Gambler  Parry  eives  instances  of 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  cruci- 
fixion in  early  English  art. 

A  eravestone  belonging  to  the  Saxon 
period  *  was  discovered  at  Wirkworth,  or 
Wirksworth  Church,  in  Derbyshire,  in 
1820,  of  which  the  side  that  had  been  re- 
versed was  found  covered  with  elaborate 
sculpture,  though  of  the  rudest  kind.  A 
detailed  account,  in  which  special  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  figure  of  a  dead  lamb 
**with  his  hea*d  drooped  and  his  legs 
crumpled  together,"  is  followed  by  the  re- 
mark, having  reference  to  some  previous 
observations :  "  Thus  the  poorest  art  often 
contains  the  deepest  poetry,  and  is  often 
more  effective  from  its  pure  and  simple 
suedes tiveness,  incapable  of  realism." 

In  the  year  692  the  Greek  Council  at 
Constantinople  gave  efiEect  to  the  wishes 

*  In  Dr.  Westcott's  admirable  essaf  on  the  **  Rela- 
tion of  Christianity  to  Art,"  in  his  edition  of  St.  John's 
Epistles,  second  edition,  1886,  special  mention  is  made 
of  this  slabf  p.  360. 


of  those  worshippers  who  were  wearied 
of  symbolic  representation,  by  ordering 
that,  in  place  of  the  received  symbols,  the 
figure  of  Christ  should  be  represented. 
Air.  Gambler  Parry  supplies  a  reason  for 
this,  which  goes  deeper  than  the  craving 
of  the  human  heart  to  see  portrayed  ol> 
jects  of  worship. 

Realism  is  the  absolute  opposite  to  that 
mysticism  in  which  disordered  imagination 
loses  its  way  Into  the  regions  of  idolatry.  .  .  . 
A  vaguer  art,  symbolic  and  ideal,  whether 
simply  so  or  made  so  by  consummate  artifice, 
touches  another  chord  m  human  nature,  sets 
the  heart  free,  and  opens  wide  the  springs  of 
association  —  an  art  apparently  imconscious 
of  itself,  that  all  generations  have  loved  for 
its  pure  and  fresh  suggestiveness,  an  art  that 
had  no  power  to  satisfy,  but  set  the  mind  pon- 
dering far  off  in  time  and  place,  on  the  reali- 
ties of  the  past  and  of  the  future,  where  the 
affections  might  rest  or  the  imagination  wan- 
der free. 

The  progress  towards  the  more  grave 
reality  of  Christies  figure  was  slow  but 
sure.  **  Still  reverence  stayed  the  artist's 
hand.**  And  so  the  figure  was  fully  draped. 
The  exception  of  a  rude  caricature  .in  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars  at  Rome  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  **  the  scene 
of  a  crucifixion  was  common  at  Rome  at 
that  time,  and  furnished  the  caricaturist 
with  all  he  needed  to  throw  scorn  on  those 
who  were  Christians  of  Csesar's  house- 
hold.*' 

Amon^  the  earliest  representations  of 
the  crucifixion  with  which  Mr.  Gambler 
Parry  is  acquainted  is  one  of  the  date  586. 
"  It  IS  on  the  first  page  of  a  manuscript  of 
the  Gospels  in  the  I^urentian  Library  at 
Florence.  Here  the  figure  of  Chris't  is 
entirely  draped,  hanging  upon  a  cross 
somewhat  higher  than  those  on  each  side, 
where  hang  the  two  thieves."  The  next 
in  date  is  A.  D.  642,  among  the  treasures 
of  the  cathedral  at  Monza,  where  is  a 
small  cross,  sent  by  Gregory  the  Great  to 
the  queen  Theoddiinda  on  the  birth  of 
her  son  Adulowald.  "  The  figure  of  Christ 
is  here  designed  as  standing  on  a  suppe- 
daneum,  and  nailed  to  an  inlaid  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  his  body  being  draped 
from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  the  arms  and 
feet  being  left  bare.**  These  are  both 
Greek. 

Reverence  was  shown  to  the  famous 
crucifix  at  Lucca  by  the  figure  of  "  Christ 
as  the  Lord  of  Life,  standing  before  the 
cross  crowned.**  The  date  of  this  is  prob- 
ably not  later  than  the  sixth  century.  It 
was  brought  to  Lucca  in  A.  d.  782.  A 
similar  instance  is  found  in  painting  in  a 
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manuscript  of  the  Gospels  belonging  to 
the  nunnery  of  Niedermiinster,  at  Regens- 
burg,  whicn  represents  Christ  standing 
draped,  before  the  cross,  with  a  nimbus. 
The  date  of  this  is  early  in  the  eleventh 
century. 

An  early  painting  of  the  crucifixion,  on 
a  wall  in  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  is 
mentioned  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  about 
A.  D.  600.  In  this  the  body  of  the  Saviour 
was  nude,  which  so  distressed  the  bishop 
that  he  ordered  a  curtain  to  be  hung  be* 
fore  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wall  painting 
in  the  Julian  catacomb  at  Rome  repre- 
sented the  Saviour  clothed  from  the  neck 
to  the  feet  in  a  long  white  robe,  standing 
before  the  cross  on  a  supftedaneum. 

The  general  conclusion  drawn  from 
these  instances  is  that,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, down  to  A.D.  1000  the  figure  of 
Christ  was  represented  alive,  and  that 
types  of  suffering  and  death  date  from  the 
eleventh  century.  In  that  age  the  ideal 
of  sufiEering  had  mastered  the  idea  of  art. 
Henceforth  for  a  season  Christ  is  no 
longer  exhibited  as  the  spotless  Lamb,  or 
as  the  Lord  of  Life,  but  as  suffering  and 
dead. 

By  gradual  stages  the  artists  who  treated 
this  subject  advanced  from  '*  dignified  rev- 
erence to  a  morbid  attempt  to  represent 
the  load  of  suffering  which  the  Saviour 
bore  for  man's  redemption :  — 

Whether  from  the  roughness  of  the  times 
or  the  false  ideal  of  terror  as  the  only  element 
of  power  to  affect  the  rudeness  of  tne  public 
mind,  the  true  idea  of  the  crucifixion  was 
missed  or  ignored.  A  finer  sense  could  alone 
conceive  and  portray  the  beauty  of  self-devo- 
tion, in  a  sacrifice  self-imposea,  a  death  ac- 
cepted as  the  only  mode  of  sacrifice,  irrespec- 
tive of  its  terror  or  its  pain. 

The  young  Giotto  brought  a  healthier 
feeling  to  bear  on  art  when  he  painted  the 
subject  of  the  crucifixion  on  the  sacred 
walls  of  Assisi.  Though  his  art  was  still 
imperfect,  he  brought  the  spirit  of  life  and 
freedom  into  southern  Europe.  Two  pic- 
tures are  selected  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry 
as  showing  the  influence  of  Giotto  on  two 
men  of  dirferent  natures  and  times,  Beato 
da  Fiesole  and  Tintoretto.  The  devo- 
tional character  of  the  one  and  the  dra- 
matic character  of  the  other  are  well 
described.  Nicholas  of  Pisa  represented 
on  a  panel,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
fi^re  of  the  Crucified  in  a  calm  and  dig- 
nified attitude  without  sign  of  pain.  As  a 
fine  example  of  concentration  of  interest 
in  a  sinde  fi^re,  the  crucifixion  by  Guido 
at  Modena  is  mentioned;  and,  lastly,  a 


drawing  of  Michel  Angelo,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  referred  to  as  being 
"  evidently  a  design  for  a  great  altar-piece 
in  basso-relievo."  The  figure  of  our  Lord 
in  this  drawing  is  beautiful;  '^ stretched 
with  its  arms  raised  upward  on  a  Y-shaped 
cross,  painless,  motionless,  exquisitely  pa- 
tient." "It  is  the  picture  of  a  tragedy 
indeed,  for  what  else  could  it  be?  but 
composed  with  such  reverence,  and  ex- 
pressed with  such  intensity  of  mingled 
tenderness  and  power,  as  to  engage  the 
deepest  sympathy,  and  arouse  ideas  that 
will  not  be  forgotten."  Thus  in  all  stages 
of  art,  from  the  rude  workmen  of  the  slab 
at  Wirkworth  to  the  design  of  Michel 
Angelo,  the  same  principle  mav  be  traced 
—  that  beyond  and  above  all  power  of 
realistic  expression  is  the  idea  of  rever- 
ence, aiming  especially  at  expressing  the 
central  thought  of  the  artist.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  we  can  heartily  echo  the  words 
with  which  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  concludes 
this  part  of  the  eighth  essay :  —^ 

Sacred  imagery  is  precious  to  those  who 
can  respond  to  it ;  an  aid  to  the  weak,  a  de> 
light  to  the  strong,  a  store  unfailing  for  art  to 
use,  to  adorn  not  walls  alone  but  minds,  with 
thought  of  what  is  highest,  noblest,  loveliest, 
that  the  blessed  God  has  spread  along  the 
path  of  life,  to  lead  them  upward  to  Himself. 

The  second  part  of  this  essay  deals  with 
emblematic  figures,  style,  and  motive. 
The  author  says,  especially  with  regard  to 
architecture,  tnat  the  true  motive  of  relig- 
ious art  is  '*  Sursum  corda."  As  ait 
became  exclusively  realistic,  it  lost  its 
spiritual  influence,  till  at  last  it  became 
absolutely  vulgar,  as  may  be  seen  in  some 
of  the  monuments  in  our  metropolitas 
churches.  It  was  otherwise  in  paganistn, 
so  long  as  the  spirit  of  poetrv  prevailed, 
and  in  early  Christianity,  which  sug:gested 
by  such  symbols  as  the  palm,  the  dove 
with  the  olive  branch,  etc,  spiritual  real* 
ities. 

The  emblematic  figure  which  was  rep^ 
resented  longest  in  Christian  art  tras  the 
Church  —  Ecclesia,  under'the  figure  of  aa 
Orante  in  the  catacombs.  The  same  figi^re 
represented  a  female  martyr,  or  a  sam:. 
afterwards  the  Virgin  Mary.  Some  times 
the  Christian  Church  is  contrasted  W!*i^ 
the  Jewish  Church  —  the  one  as  the  ix- 
cepted  bride  of  Christ,  the  other  as  tte 
faithless  bride.  References  illustrarve 
of  this  are  given  to  the  churches  of  Chi*-* 
tres.  Mans,  Bruges,  and  St.  Denis.  Sorc^ 
times,  as  in  the  sacramentary  of  Metx.  fio« 
in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  ^'the 
Church  is  represented  standing  dose  to 
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the  cross,  and  reaching  up  with  her  chalice 
to  receive  the  blood  from  Christ's  wounded 
side,  while  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  stand 
at  a  distance  to  the  right  and  left.'* 

The  refinement  of  taste  and  labor  be- 
stowed upon  such  works  as  these  shows, 
as  the  author  says,  *'how  deeply  pene- 
trated Christendom  was  with  the  beauty 
of  idea  which  pervaded  the  history  and 
doctrines  of  the  faith ;  *'  and  the  enthusi- 
asm of  artistic  life  which  characterized 
the  "great  architectural  age  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  resembles  the 
sudden  burst  of  joy  and  beauty  to  which 
the  world  awakes,  when,  in  April,  nature 
breaks  the  bonds  of  winter  with  the 
rush  of  her  irres trainable  life."  This  is 
followed  by  a  passage  which  happily 
describes  the  spirit  of  the  ag;e  when 
sculpture  and  painting  worked  in  entire 
sympathy  with  architecture,  and  produced 
"a  grand  and  reposeful  unity  of  effect." 

Mr.  Gambier  Parry  raises  the  question, 
"how  far  we,  at  the'  present  day,  should 
resort  to  old  styles  in  applying  decorative 
arts  to  sacred  buildings,"  And  he  justly 
remarks  that  the  question  is  not  to  be  set- 
tled off-hand.  "  Those  styles  represent  in- 
telligent principles,"  and  "grew  naturally 
In  the  atmosphere  of  national  life."  He 
shows  how  and  under  what  circumstances 
the  noblest  works  of  art  were  created,  and 
how  the  various  "  styles  and  characters  of 
art  mark  the  stages  of  national  culture, 
and  are  the  turns  and  idioms  of  its  phrase- 
ology." He  points  out  the  futility  of  con- 
demning ornament  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  conventional.  Conventionality  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  blemishes 
of  an  undeveloped  art.  Modern  art  has 
erred  on  the  side  of  naturalism.  Ancient 
art  was  conventional ;  but  it "  was  as  com- 
plete as  it  was  simple."  "Whatever  it 
may  be  called,  the  *  monumental,'  or  the 
*  sculpturesque,*  or  the  *  heroic'  style,  its 
genius  must  be  awakened,  if  ever  the  ffreat 
art  of  painting  is  to  rise  again  to  its  level 
of  full  honor,  and  to  be  again  what  once 
it  was  ...  a  power  of  abstract  and  ideal 
expression,  in  harmony  with  that  greatest 
creation  of  man's  genius,  — architecture." 

Mr.  Gambier  Parry  passes  in  review 
the  early  decorative  worts  abroad,  in  the 
south  and  east  and  north  of  Europe,  and 
then  comes  to  England,  where  the  Lom- 
bard Archbishop  Lanfranc  gave  the  first 
important  impulse  to  art. 

"Now  those  arts  have  been  long  at 
rest."  After  an  eloquent  passage,  deplor- 
ing the  "sad  scenes  of  desolation,  where 
passion  and  neglect  have  wrought  an  equal 
ruin,"  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  aslcs :  "What! 


is  the  good  of  all  these  arts  ?  Could  such 
work  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Christian 
souls,  or  compensate  for  the  poverty  of 
worship  ?  "  And  he  answers  it  as  follows : 
"In  tht  privacy  of  communion  between 
the  spirit  of  man  and  the  spirit  of  his 
Maker,  no ;  but  as  '  a  tribute  ot  reasonable 
service  from  humanity  to  God,'  yes." 
Lastly,  he  raises  the  inquiry,  "What  is 
wanted  in  religious  art  ?  "  and  in  the  course 
of  his  answer,  which  is  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  essay,  he  states  that 

only  in  the  quietude  of  a  contemplative  spirit 
can  a  work  of  really  religious  art  be  con- 
ceived. In  our  crowded  cities  or  unquiet 
homes  it  is  to  those  sacred  fanes  that  archi- 
tecture has  raised  among  them  that  men  owe 
the  precious  opportunities  of  spiritual  rest. 
A  nation's  temples  have  ever  been  the  centre 
of  the  nation's  arts.  The  history,  the  poetry, 
the  religion  of  the  world  have  been  written 
in  them.  The  power  and  devotion  of  human 
genius  have  been  lavished  upon  them,  the 
most  pure  and  favorite  handmaids  of  a  na- 
tion's faith.  Former  generations  have  come 
and  have  passed  away.  It  is  now  our  day. 
The  unceasing  stream  flows  by  us  now,  and 
for  our  short  life  we  direct  its  current.  The 
arts  are  in  our  hands,  to  use  or  to  misuse 
them.  Our  honor  in  them  will  depend  upon 
our  motive ;  and  whatever  our  works  may  be, 
we  shall  live  in  them  to  all  time  —  for  con- 
tempt or  for  gratitude. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  author  of 
the  province  of  art,  of  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  of  its  relation  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  man.  No  one  can  find 
fault  with  the  essays  for  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm, or  for  the  absence  of  a  high  sense  of 
responsibility  for  artistic  gifts.  Their 
merits  far  outweigh  their  deficiencies, 
some  of  which  we  have  pointed  out  —  con- 
sisting mainly  in  the  careless  construction 
of  sentences  and  misspelling  of  words. 
There  are  few  men  living  who  can  bring 
to  the  work  of  art-teaching  so  much  knowl- 
edge, so  sound  a  judgment,  so  much  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  methods  of  paint- 
ing, and  with  the  proper  relation  of  deco- 
rative art  to  architecture,  and,  above  all, 
so  high  and  religious  a  sense  of  the  rela- 
tion of  art  to  Christianity,  as  Mr.  Gambier 
Parry. 

We  had  hoped  to  notice  in  this  place 
the  congenial  work  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  Sir  Henry  Lay- 
ard's  most  valuable  and  novel  edition  of 
Kugler's  "History  of  Painting,"  full  of 
original  matter  and  criticism,  but  our  lim- 
its forbid,  and  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  bearing  our  testimony  to  its  great 
value  and  interest  as  a  fresn  contribution 
to  the  history  of  art 
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From  Good  Words. 
MAJOR  AND  MINOR. 

BY  W.   E.   NORRIS. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 
MONCKTON  IS  RATHER  RUDE. 

Brian  spent  a  very  long  and  very  dreary 
evening  all  by  himself  at  the  Royal  Hotel, 
bis  solitude  only  being  invaded  for  a  short 
time  by  Mr.  PethericK,  who  was  respect- 
fully inquisitive,  as  before.  Mr.  Petherick 
hoped  he  had  enjoyed  his  walk  to  Beck- 
ton,  and  had  found  Mr.  Gilbert  —  "I 
should  say  the  squire ;  but  there  I  I  never 
can  bring  my  tongue  to  it  somehow"  — 
pretty  well.  Might  he  make  so  bold  as 
to  ask  whether  Mr.  Gilbert  felt  confident 
about  the  election  ?  He  did  hear,  but  for 
his  part  he  paid  no  heed  to  such  talk,  that 
some  of  the  voters  was  uncommon  bitter 
against  the  squire,  "  through  Miss  Green- 
wood being  so  much  the  favorite,  you  see, 
sir,  and  well  deserved,  I'm  sure."  He 
trusted,  however,  that  there  would  be  no 
rioting  or  throwing  of  stones  to  bring  dis- 
credit upon  the  place.  '*  And  what  I  al- 
ways says  is,  there's  two  sides  to  every 
story,  and  we  didn't  ought  to  be  in  such  a 
hurry  to  judge.  And  as  for  what  has  been 
spoke  of  in  my  hearing  about  the  Manor 
House  property,  and  Mr.  Buswell  being 
determined  to  get  a  hold  of  it,  and  the  way 
as  he  thinks  as  it*ll  come  into  his  hands 
—  why,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  repeat 
such  things  to  you,  sir.  No,  sir,  I  really 
couldn't  repeat  'em  —  not  if  you  was  to 
beg  me  to  it." 

Brian  did  not  get  rid  of  the  exasperat- 
ing man  until  all  that  KingsclifE  was  say- 
ing about  his  brother  and  Miss  Huntley 
had  been  made  known  to  him,  with  what 
Mr.  Petherick  doubtless  imagined  to  be 
extreme  delicacy.  It  was  not  much  more 
than  he  already  knew  or  suspected ;  he 
had  not  been  able  to  credit  Gilbert  even 
with  the  poor  excuse  of  having  transferred 
his  affections  from  one  lady  to  another ; 
but  it  was  painful  to  him  that  the  truth 
about  this  sorry  business  should  be  made 
the  subject  ot  clumsy  ridicule.  Where 
money  is  concerned  rustics  are  apt  to  be 
more  cynical  than  dwellers  in  cities.  It 
was  easy  to  gather  from  Mr.  Petherick's 
remarks' that  Miss  Huntley  was  regarded 
by  the  Kingscliffians  as  a  dupe,  and  that 
their  indignation  against  Gilbert  for  his 
perfidy  was  tempered  by  a  certain  respect 
for  his  supposed  astuteness.  Not  much 
sleep  did  Brian  get  in  the  huge  four-poster 
which  was  said  to  have  given  satisfaction 
to  Sir  John  PoUington,  nor  was  it  in  at  all 


a  sanguine  mood  that  he  set  forth  to  walk 
to  Beckton  on  the  following  morning.  If 
rumor  was  to  be  credited,  be  could  hardly 
expect  that  Gilbert  would  look  with  favor 
upon  his  project  of  buying  back  the  Manor 
House.  However,  the  attempt  had  to  be 
made;  and  in  any  case  he  must  see  his 
brother,  if  only  to  dissuade  him  from  tak- 
ing any  measures  of  retaliation  against  the 
bellicose  Mitchell. 

He  did  not,  as  on  the  previous  day, 
adopt  a  circuitous  route,  so  that,  after 
mounting  the  hill,  he  found  himself  close 
to  St.  Michael's  Church  and  vicarage,  and, 
being  there,  it  seemed  worth  while  to  ask 
whether  Monckton  was  at  home.  He  had 
no  intention  of  leaving  Kin^scliff  without 
having  shaken  hands  with  his  old  friend ; 
perhaps  too  he  thought  it  would  be  brac- 
ing to  exchange  a  few  words  with  an  hon- 
est man. 

Monckton  was  not  only  at  home  but 
alone  As  Brian  enterea  his  study  he 
looked  up  from  the  papers  with  which  his 
table  was  littered  and  exclaimed, — 

**  This  is  better  than  I  expected !  I  was 
wondering  when  you  meant  to  answer  my 
letter ;  but  I  would  rather  see  your  face 
than  your  handwriting  any  day.  Sit  down, 
my  dear  fellow,  and  roalce  yourself  com- 
fortable, and  tell  me  all  about  your  musical 
triumphs.  I  have  only  beard  the  most 
meagre  details  as  yet." 

'*  Oh,  well,"  saia  Brian,  seating  himself 
sideways  upon  the  table  and  swinging  one 
of  his  long  legs,  "there  isn't  a  great  deal 
to  tell.  The  opera  succeeded,  and  it 
wasn't  much  of  an  opera,  and  —  and  that's 
about  all,  I  think.  At  least,  that  isn*t 
quite  all,  because  I  believe  that  my  suc^ 
cess  is  likely  to  be  in  a  sort  of  way  per- 
manent. I  mean  it's  open  to  me  to  ao  the 
same  thing  over  again;  and  people  who 
ought  to  know  tell  me  that  I  shall  make 
money  without  any  difficulty  now.  That's 
something  to  be  thankful  for  —  as  far  as 
it  goes." 

**  It  goes  a  long  way,  Brian.  Haven^ 
you  found  that  out  yet  r  " 

**  Oh,  yes ;  I  know  it's  useful.  In  fact 
I  mean,  if  I  can,  to  make  use  of  it  forth- 
with. Do  you  know  why  I  came  dova 
here,  Monckton  ?  But  vou  would  never 
guess ;  and  I  expect  youll  think  me  rather 
a  fool  when  I  tell  you.  I  want  to  buy  the 
Manor  House  back." 

Monckton  raised  his  eyebrows.  **Biit 
surely  Miss  Huntley  doesn't  think  of  par- 
ing with  it,  does  she  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  I  presume  that  she 
will  after  -^  well,  after  she  is  married. 
Monckton,  old  man,  I  am  sure  you  know 
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why  Gilbert  backed  out  of  his  engagement 
to  poor  little  Kitty  Greenwood ;  and  you 
know  too  how  I  used  to  feel  about  Miss 
Huntley.  I  shall  get  over  that  by-and-by, 
I  hope ;  I  see  now  that  she  isn^t  what  I 
thought  she  was,  and  I  might  have  seen  it 
before  if  I  hadn*t  chosen  to  keep  my  eyes 
shut.  In  the  mean  time  I  don't  want  to 
talk  about  her.  As  for  the  Manor  House, 
I  don't  see  why  they  should  wish  to  keep 
the  place,  ^na  I  have  scarcely  spent  a 
shilling  of  the  money  that  I  received  for 
it.  You  know,  Monckton,  I  never  did  like 
parting  with  the  old  house." 

"  Well,  but  assuming  that  Miss  Hunt- 
ley will  be  willing  to  sell,  don't  you  think 
she  may  expect  some  return  for  what  she 
has  laid  out  on  her  property  since  she 
came  into  possession  of  it  ?  " 

Brian's  face  fell  a  little.  <«I  didn't 
think  of  that,"  he  confessed.  "  However, 
I  suppose  I  might  raise  something  on  a 
mortgage,  mightn't  I  ?  " 

Monckton  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
••  Brian,"  said  he,  **  however  long  you  may 
live,  and  whatever  experiences  you  may 
pass  through,  you  will  remain  sublimely 
indifferent  to  expenditure  to  the  end  of 
your  days.  I  don't  admire  you  for  it ;  you 
ought  to  know  better  by  this  time." 

'*  I  don't  think  I'm  as  extravagant  as  I 
used  to  be,"  answered  Brian  meekly.  "  I 
have  learnt  all  sorts  of  economical  dodges, 
and  I  can  live  upon  very  little  nowadays. 
Of  course  it  sounds  insane  to  invest  all 
one's  capital  in  the  purchase  of  a  place 
that  one  can't  afford  to  inhabit,  but  surely 
you  wouldn't  advise  me  to  look  on  quietly 
while  Bus  well  ^bs  the  Manor  House 
and  tears  it  to  pieces." 

**  I  am  not  convinced  that  Mr.  Buswell 
will  be  allowed  to  grab  the  Manor  House ; 
my  impression  is  that  Miss  Huntley  is  as 
little  anxious  as  you  are  to  hand  it  over  to 
him.  Your  brother  might  perhaps;  but 
even  if  he  marries  Miss  Huntley  the 
Manor  House  won't  belong  to  him.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  Married  Woman's 
Property  Act,  you  must  remember." 

"  If  she  marries  Gilbert  she  will  dis- 
pose of  her  property  in  any  way  that  may 
please  him,''  Brian  declared  confidently. 
**  After  all  the  sacrifices  that  she  has 
made  for  him  it  isn't  likely  that  she  will 
care  to  dispute  with  him  about  compara- 
tive trifles." 

'*  I  should  not  have  imagined  her  so 
superior  to  all  compromise ;  but  if  it  be 
80,  you  won't  do  much  good  by  applying 
to  her  now,  will  you  ?  " 

''Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  apply  to  her, 
directly,"  answered  Brian ;  **  I  Uiought  I 


would  just  see  Gilbert  and  sound  him 
upon  the  subject" 

"  According  to  you,  that  will  be  rather 
a  waste  of  breath.  Your  view  is  that  he 
is  about  to  marry  a  very  rich  woman, 
therefore  it  would  hardly  oe  for  the  sake 
of  the  purchase  money  that  he  would  urge 
her  to  sell  a  part  of  her  property  to  Mr. 
Buswell.  Would  it  make  you  very  angry, 
Brian,  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  your  purpose  in  coming 
here  was  to  open  negotiations  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  Manor  House  ?  " 

*'As  if  anything  that  you  could  say 
would  make  me  angry,  Monckton  1  But 
if  you  doubt  my  having  come  here  for 
that,  what  in  the  world  do  you  suppose 
that  I  have  come  for?  It  isn't  over  and 
above  pleasant  for  me  to  be  here  just  now, 
I  can  assure  you." 

"  Why,  I  think,"  answered  Monckton, 
smiling,  **  that  you  are  here  because  you 
don't  in  the  least  believe  all  the  rumors 
that  have  reached  you,  and  because  you 
want  to  satisfy  yourself  that  they  are  un- 
true. And,  between  you  and  me,  I  don!t 
believe  them  either." 

*'  No  wonder  you  don't ! "  sighed  Brian. 
'*  I  only  wish  I  could  disbelieve  them,  but 
unfortunately  I  can't.  I  heard  from  her 
own  lips  in  London  that  — —  "  He  broke 
off  suddenly  and,  pointing  to  the  window, 
exclaimed,  **  Mercy  upon  us,  look  there  ! " 

Monckton,  who  had  risen  just  in  time 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Huntley  her- 
self, advancing  composedly  towards  the 
door,  began  to  laugh  at  Brian's  dismayed 
countenance. 

"  Don't  be  so  alarmed,"  said  Tie ;  "  she  is 
not  likely  to  come  in,  and  if  she  does  she 
won't  eat  you." 

But  Brian  had  already  clutched  his  hat, 
and  was  preparing  for  flight.  **  I  can't 
meet  her,  Monckton,"  he  said  hurriedly ; 
"  I'll  slip  out  by  the  back  way.  Good-bye 
for  the  present ;  we  shall  meet  again  be- 
fore I  leave,  I  hope."  And  without  more 
ado  he  took  to  his  heels. 

The  smile  had  not  quite  faded  from 
Monckton's  face  when  Miss  Huntley  was 
announced.  She  looked  a  little  embar- 
rassed and  also  rather  cross. 

"  Am  I  violating  etiquette  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  I  suppose  I  am ;  but  it  can't  be  helped. 
1  went  to  church,  hoping  to  catch  you  as 
you  came  out :  but  I  found  a  tiresome  little 
curate  on  duty,  so,  as  I  didn't  want  to 
have  my  walk  for  nothing,  I  proceeded 
here  ancl  demanded  admission.  Since  you 
won't  come  and  see  me,  I  must  come  and 
see  vou." 

**  i'lease  sit  down,"  said  Monckton.   '*  I 
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can't  often  find  time  for  paying  visits ;  but 
I  need  not  say  that  I  am  quite  at  your  ser- 
vice whenever  you  want  me." 

'*  I  quite  understand ;  that  is  a  polite 
way  of  saying  *  What  is  your  business  ? ' 
I  won't  keep  you  long,  I  only  wish  to  ask 
you  one  or  two  questions.  First  of  all,  I 
should  like  you  to  tell  me  —  and  I  know 
you  will  answer  honestly  —  what  you 
think  of  the  way  in  which  1  have  been 
turning  things  topsy-turvv  this  autumn." 

'^  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  quite  in  a 
position  to  judge,"  replied  Monckton, 
**  but  as  far  as  I  can  understand  your  in- 
tentions, they  have  been  good.  I  must 
confess  that  your  way  of  carrying  them  out 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  both  wrong  and 
foolish." 

She  drew  a  long  breath.  "  Well,"  she 
said,  ^*  I  am  glad  that  you  give  me  credit 
for  good  intentions,  at  any  rate.  You  are 
the  first  person  who  has  had  the  common 
intelligence  to  see  that  much,  and  I  dare 
say  you  will  be  the  last.  Naturally  you 
wouldn't  approve  of  mv  method,  but  really, 
if  you  will  think  of  it,  no  other  method 
was  open  to  me,  and  it  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  having  been  completely  success- 
ful." 

"Has  it?" 

"  Well,  hasn't  it  ?  I  have  saved  Kitty 
Greenwood  from  binding  herself  for  life 
to  a  man  who  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
despicable  specimen  of  humanity  that  I 
have  ever  encountered." 

"  Yes,  that  is  your  opinion  of  him,  only 
it  wouldn't  have  been  hers  if  she  had  mar- 
ried him.  Nobody  likes  and  respects 
Miss  Greenwood  more  than  I  do;  but  I 
don't  think  she  possesses  much  insight 
into  character,  and  I  fancy  that  her  hus- 
band's faults  would  have  to  be  very  con- 
spicuous indeed  before  she  could  be  made 
to  recognize  them.  I  will  admit  that  I  am 
glad  she  is  not  going  to  marry  him ;  never- 
theless, I  am  not  in  the  least  sure  that  he 
would  have  made  her  unhappy.  A  nice 
nest  of  hornets  the  world  woula  become  if 
we  all  insisted  upon  choosing  our  friends' 
husbands  and  wives  for  them." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe. Most  people  are  a  great  deal  too 
selfish  to  lav  themselves  open  to  abuse 
and  slander  for  the  sake  of  their  friends. 
Besides,  once  does  not  make  a  rule,  and  I 
shall  always  think  that  in  this  particular 
instance  interference  of  any  kind  was  jus- 
tifiable. How  you  can  say  that  Kitty 
would  have  had  even  a  chance  of  being 
happy  with  that  wretch  passes  my  com- 
prehension." 

«« I  shouldn't  say  it  if  I  didn't  think  it. 


You  see.  Miss  Huntley,  in  my  trade  it  is 
necessary  to  study  human  nature,  and 
after  a  time  one  gets  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  certain  common  symptoms. 
Now,  I  should  never  dream  of  classing 
this  man  Segrave  among  the  hopeless 
cases  —  if  indeed  there  l^  any  hopeless 
cases.  I  believe  that  a  good  wife  might 
have  done  much  for  him ;  for  he  is  still 
young,  he  is  ouite  capable  of  shame,  and, 
from  what  I  have  seen,  I  doubt  whether 
his  efforts  at  humbugging  himself  have 
been  very  successful.' 

"  See  what  comes  of  looking  at  things 
from  a  professional  point  of  view !  You 
speak  quite  cheerfully  of  sacrificing  the 

good  wife ;  you  are  like  those  doctors  who 
on't  mind  torturing  hundreds  of  animals 
upon  the  off  chance  of  prolonging  one  or 
two,  probably  worthless,  human  lives.  I 
don't  know,  I'm  sure,  whether  your  inter- 
esting patient  is  capable  of  repentance  or 
not ;  but  1  do  know  -^  and  so  do  you  — 
that  he  is  capable  of  defrauding  his 
brother,  breaking  his  promises  to  his 
father,  pretending  to  hold  political  opin- 
ions which  he  doesn't  really  hold,  and 
sneaking  out  of  a  marriage  engagement  in 
the  hope  of  making  a  more  profitable  one. 
You  may  possibly  understand  how  to  deal 
with  such  cases  oetter  than  I  do ;  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  a  good  wholesome 
dose  of  punishment  is  the  most  promising 
thing  to  begin  with.  Meanwhile,  I  de- 
cline to  be  a  party  to  any  experiments  in 
vivisection  for  his  benefit." 

Monckton  smiled,  but  made  no  reply. 
If  his  studies  of  human  nature  bad  taught 
him  nothing  else,  they  had  most  likely 
convinced  him  that  argument  with  irate 
ladies  is  seldom  profitable. 

Presently  Beatrice  went  on,  in  a  much 
more  conciliatory  tone,  and  even  with  a 
touch  of  timidity :  "  Mr.  Monckton,  1  want 
you  to  do  something  for  roe,  if  you  will ;  1 
want  you  to  make  peace  between  Kitty 
and  me.  I  suppose  she  is  very  angry 
with  me  now  —  perhaps  you  know  £at 
she  is?" 

'*  I  don't  think  she  is  best  pleased  with 
you,"  answered  Monckton ;  **  it  would  be 
rather  strange  if  she  were,  wouldn't  it  ?  ** 

"Yes;  but  I  always  thought  that  as 
soon  as  she  knew  the  truth  she  would  un- 
derstand, and  now  I  am  afraid  —  well,  1 
had  better  tell  you  that  Mr.  Segrave  caJled 
upon  me  yesterday  and  did  me  the  great 
honor  to  offer  me  his  band  and  heart.  I 
made  him  the  answer  that  you  may  imag* 
ine,  and  then,  amoug  other  insolent  and 
detestable  things,  he  said  that  nobodv 
would  ever  believe  I  had  done  all  that  1 
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have  done  for  Kitty's  sake  alone.  I  am 
afraid  he  is  right;  I  am  afraid  it  does 
sound  a  rather  unlikely  story." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  does,"  agreed  Monck- 
ton. 

**But  you  at  least  saw — for  you  said 
so  —  that  my  intentions  were  good,  and 
if  you  were  to  explain  that  to  Kitty,  she 
would  believe  you." 

**  Perhaps  she  would.  I  suppose  I  may 
tell  her  with  truth  that  you  had  no  other 
object  than  her  welfare  ?  " 

"You  don't  mean  to  imply  that  you 
doubt  it,  I  hope?" 

"Well,  you  know,  Miss  Huntley,  you 
said  something  about  punishment  just 
now." 
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"  Oh,  I  throw  you  in  the  punishment ; 
far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  I  thoroughly 
enjoved  punishing  Mr.  Segrave." 

**6ut  what  for?  Not  for  an  offence 
which  he  had  not  yet  committed  and 
which  you  were  trying  to  make  him  com- 
mit, I  presume  ?  I  wouldn't  for  the  world 
suggest  such  a  thing  to  Miss  Greenwood  ; 
but  it  may  occur  to  her  that  you  were  more 
anxious  to  avenge  Brian  upon  his  brother 
than  to  rescue  her.  It  is  so  easy  to  mis- 
interpret motives.  I  can  even  imagine 
her  turning  your  own  surgical  illustration 
against  you,  and  I  don't  see  what  rejoinder 
3'ou  could  make,  except  the  one  which  I 
didn't  make  to  you  —  namely,  that  it 
doesn't  happen  to  apply.  Such  rejoinders 
are  not  verv  convincing." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  have  said  that,  Mr. 
Monckton,"  cried  Beatrice,  rising  and 
turning  a  face  of  calm  fury  upon  her  inter- 
locutor; "  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have 
said  it,  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity 
of  telling  you  that  I  perfectly  understand 
your  insinuation  (though  I  must  own  that 
you  are  the  last  person  in  the  world  from 
whom  I  should  have  expected  to  hear  it), 
and  that  it  is  as  devoid  of  any  shadow  of 
excuse  as  any  insinuation  can  possibly  be. 
Mr.  Segrave  was  pleased  to  give  utter- 
ance to  it  yesterday,  and  it  would  be  just 
like  him  to  repeat  it  to  his  brother,  who, 
I  am  told,  has  suddenly  made  his  appear- 
ance here.  Not  for  any  man  living  would 
I  go  through  one-tenth  of  the  annoyance 
and  humiliation  that  I  have  submitted  to 
since  the  summer,  and  most  certainly  not 
for  Mr.  Brian  Segrave,  whom  I  used 
rather  to  like  at  one  time,  but  whom  I 
have  since  found  to  be  not  at  all  the  sort 
of  person  whom  one  would  care  to  make 
a  friend  of.  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  shall 
not  see  him  while  he  is  here." 

**  Perhaps  you  won't,"  observed  Monck- 
ton  quietly.    "  At  all  events,  I  can  answer 


for  it  that  he  is  not  anxious  to  see  you ; 
for  he  was  sitting  with  me  just  now,  and 
the  moment  that  he  caueht  sight  of  you 
approaching  he  jumped  up  and  ned 
through  the  back  door.  I  don't  know 
whether  anything  that  he  may  hear  from 
his  brother  will  cause  him  to  chang^e  his 
mind;  but " 

'*It  is  a  matter  of  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  me  whether  he  changes  his  mind 
or  not,"  interrupted  Beatrice ;  "but  it 
might  be  a  kindness  on  your  part  to  warn 
him  that  anything  which  his  brother  savs 
is  pretty  sure  to  l^  false.  I  must  not  taxe 
up  your  time  any  longer  now." 

"  Have  I  offended  you  by  what  you  call 
my  insinuation  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,  not  at  all.  I  think  it  was 
rather  rude;  but  never  mind;  I  don't 
mean  to  quarrel  with  you,  Mr.  Monckton, 
whatever  you  may  say  to  me.  Perhaps 
you  will  look  in  upon  me  some  evening  — 
after  you  have  seen  the  Greenwoods." 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  do  so,"  answered 
Monckton.  And  after  he  had  seen  her  to 
the  door,  he  sat  down  in  his  armchair  and 
laughed  softly. 

"  So  I  am  to  tell  Brian  that  there  is  no 
sort  of  hope  for  him,"  thought  he.  "  That 
was  what  she  came  here  for,  I  suppose ; 
because  she  does  not  really  need  ray  in- 
tervention to  set  matters  straight  between 
her  and  Miss  Kitty.  Well,  I  shall  not 
deliver  her  message,  though  it  would  serve 
her  right  if  I  did.  She  really  has  behaved 
in  a  roost  inexcusable  manner;  and  yet 
she  was  perfectly  sincere,  I  am  sure. 
There  is  a  determined  self-reliance  about 
her,  too,  which  is  rather  fine  in  in  its  way 
and  only  wants  directing.  What  a  time 
she  must  have  had  of  it  during  the  last 
tliree  months,  with  everybody  against  her 
and  her  conscience  not  quite  at  ease,  and 
probably  with  a  strong  suspicion  that  her 
own  happiness  was  at  stake  I  Yes ;  all 
things  considered,  Brian  is  a  fortunate 
fellow." 

CHAPTER   XLV. 
THE  LAST  STRAW. 

From  the  earliest  times  even  until  now 
a  man  who  has  received  a  blow  without 
avenging  it  has  been  held  to  be  a  man 
deserving,  perhaps,  of  pity,  but  certainly 
of  contempt.  Under  the  somewhat  anom- 
alous social  code  which  prevails  in  our 
own  country  at  the  present  day  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  there  is  one  course, 
and  only  one  for  those  who  have  been 
assaulted  to  pursue,  and  that  is  to  hit 
their  assailant  back  again  as  hard  and  as 
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expeditiously  as  may  be.  Having  done 
that  they  can  wait  with  some  measure  of 
calmness  for  the  decision  of  outsiders  as 
to  what  it  may  behove  them  to  do  next. 
But  should  they  fail  to  fulfil  this  essential 
condition,  it  is  nardly  possible  for  them  to 
come  out  of  the  affair  with  credit.  Apolo- 
gies are  all  very  well;  but  the  general, 
and  surely  the  correct,  view  of  mankind  is 
that  when  a  blow  has  been  struck  the  time 
for  apologies  has  gone  by.  Now  Gilbert, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  had  been  pre- 
vented from  wiping  out  the  affront  put 
upon  him  by  Mitchell ;  therefore  it  was 
not  surprising  that,  when  he  rose  in  the 
morning,  examined  his  face  in  the  looking- 

flass,  and  found  it  adorned  just  above  the 
ridge  of  the  nose  by  a  conspicuous  red 
swelling,  he  should  have  heartily  exe- 
crated nis  too  officious  brother.  "  Con- 
found the  fellow ! "  he  exclaimed ;  "  what 
brought  him  here  at  that  moment  of  aH 
others?  And  what  did  he  want  to  take 
my  part  for  ?  He  ought  to  have  been  glad 
to  see  me  thrashed;  he  oueht  to  have 
enjoyed  it.  H  he  must  needs  interfere, 
why  couldn't  he  wait  at  least  another  min- 
ute? But  Brian  always  was  a  perfect 
fool  I " 

His  reflections,  as  he  proceeded  with 
his  toilet,  were  of  the  most  unenviable 
character.  With  all  the  will  in  the  world 
to  chastise  Mitchell,  he  did  not  see  bow 
the  thing  was  to  be  accomplished.  He 
dreaded  scandal ;  he  dreaded  ridicule ;  he 
saw  plainly  enough  that  the  utmost  that 
he  could  hope  for  was  to  extort  some  ex- 
pression of  penitence  for  an  act  of  unpro- 
voked aggression.  Mitchell,  if  brought 
to  book,  would  probably  have  to  admit 
that  his  attack  was  in  no  way  justified  by 
the  circumstances ;  but  would  it  be  advis- 
able to  bring  Mitchell  to  book?  That 
was  the  question,  and  it  was  rather  an 
awkward  one.  Gilbert  had  not  been  able 
to  make  an  affirmative  reply  to  it  when  he 
went  down-stairs,  uncomfortably  conscious 
of  his  bruised  forehead.  H  the  servants 
did  not  exchange  significant  grins  as  he 
passed  them,  he  thought  they  did.  After 
breakfast  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  study 
and  was  very  miserable.  During  the  past 
twenty-four  hours  fate  had  treated  him  so 
cruelly  that  it  seemed  as  if  thin^  could 
hardly  be  worse  with  him ;  ana  yet  of 
course  they  mig:ht  be  worse.  The  meeting 
of  electors  which  he  had  promised  to  ad- 
dress on  the  morrow  mieht  hoot  him,  for 
instance,  and  some  of  them  would  assur- 
edly want  to  know  how  he  had  come  by 
that  ugly  mark  upon  his  brow.  Any  man 
may  tumble  downstairs  or  hit  bis  bead 


against  a  tree ;  these  are  accidents  to  whidi 
the  best  and  soberest  of  us  are  liable ;  bat 
unfortunately  a  censorious  world  is  slow 
to  believe  in  them. 

'*  Shall  I  be  taken  ill,  or  shall  I  brazen 
it  out?"  thought  Gilbert.  "After  all,  it 
is  best  not  to  show  the  white  feather,  and 
I  can't  possibly  remain  in  seclusion  for 
the  next  ten  days.  Anyhow,  I  won't  see 
a  soul  to-day,  unless  Brian  comes." 

He  rose  from  bis  chair,  intending  to 
give  instructions  to  that  effect.  But  he 
was  just  a  minute  too  late ;  for  while  his 
hana  was  still  on  the  bell  the  door  was 
opened  and  Mr.  Buswell  was  announced. 

Buswell  entered  the  room  slowly,  mop- 
ping his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief 
as  he  advanced,  although  the  day  was  not 
a  warm  one. 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Segrave  —  how  do 
you  do,  sir?  "  said  he. 

He  was  perhaps  the  very  last  man  io 
Kingscliff  whom  Gilbert  would  have 
chosen  to  receive  at  that  particular  junc- 
ture. There,  however,  he  was,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the  best  of 
him.  Gilbert  assumed  as  cordial  a  man- 
ner as  be  could,  placed  a  chair  for  his 
unwelcome  visitor,  seated  himself  with  his 
back  to  the  light,  and  said  cheerfully,  — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Buswell,  what  is  the  news  ?  " 

**The  noos,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Buswell, 
*'  is  not  what  I  could  wish  it  to  be.  Some 
of  it's  no  noos  to  you  and  bad  noos  for 
me ;  some  of  it's  t'other  way  on ;  none  of 
it's  just  what  you  could  call  pleasant  for 
either  of  us.  To  begin  with,  it's  known 
all  over  the  town  that  you've  broke  off 
your  marriage,  sir." 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  the  marriage 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  between 
me  and  Miss  Greenwood  will  not  now  take 
place,"  answered  Gilbert ;  *'  but  that  is  i 
private  matter  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  election.  Of  course  when  I  asked  yoa 
what  the  news  was,  it  was  to  the  electioa 
prospects  that  I  referred." 

•*  Nothing  to  do  with  the  election ! " 
echoed  BuswelL  "Bless  your  'cart,  it 
has  everything  to  do  with  it!  Why,  tf 
you  heard  the  things  said  that  I  b^rd 
yesterday  —  but  youll  hear  'em  soon 
enough.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is«  Mr. 
Segrave,  that  you've  played  your  cards 
uncommon  bad(y.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning I  told  you,  *  Get  'old  of  the  Manor 
'Ouse  and  youll  win  'and  over  'and ; '  bet 
you  wouldn't  listen  to  me,  and  what  was 
the  consequence  ?  Why,  that  yon  lost  i 
couple  o'  'undred  votes  straight  ofiL  I 
can't  put  it  at  no  less.  Now»  with  a  raaa 
like  Giles  against  yoo,  it  was  oo  joke  w 
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lose  that  number  of  votes ;  but  to  quarrel 
OD  the  very  eve  of  the  election  with  a 
young  lady  who  has  done  more  for  you  by 
canvassing  in  certain  quarters  of  the  town 
than  ever  I  could  have  done  —  weU,  all  I 
can  say  is  it  looks  to  me  like  the  act  of  a 
loonaticl  1  make  no  observation  of  my 
own,  but  the  pop'lar  opinion  is  that  vour 
beyaviour  to  that  young  lady  has  been 
atrocious,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Buswell,*'  said  Gilbert,  with  some 
dignity,  **  please  to  understand,  once  for 
all^that  I  cannot  allow  my  private  affairs 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  public  discus- 
sion." 

'*  Ah  1  but  you  can't  help  it,  you  see," 
returned  Buswell.  *'A  public  man,  Mn 
Segrave,  has  no  private  affairs.*'  And  as 
if  to  illustrate  his  dictum,  Mr.  Buswell, 
who  had  been  staring  fixedly  at  his  en- 
tertainer during  the  last  few  minutes,  went 
on,  **  You've  got  a  nasty  bump  right  in  the 
middle  of  your  forehead,  I  see.  What 
have  you  been  doin^  to  yourself?  Not 
been  rumiing  up  against  anybody's  fist,  I 
'ope." 

Gilbert  ground  his  teeth,  but  did  not 
lose  his  temper.  **  I  met  with  a  slight 
accident  vesterday,"  he  said,  **  and  I  am 
afraid  I  snail  hardly  be  fit  to  show  myself 
upon  a  platform  for  a  day  or  two.  In  fact, 
I  was  thinking  of  asking  you  whether  our 
meeting  for  to-morrow  might  not  be  post- 
poned." 

**  I  dare  say  we  can  manage  to  get  you 
excused  from  attending;  the  meeting,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Buswell,  with  a  short  laugh. 
'*  So  you  met  with  an  accident,  did  you  ? 
Well,  well,  accidents  will  'appen  in  the 
best-reg'lated  families.  Your  brother  ar- 
rived yesterday,  I'm  told.  Now,  if  there's 
been  anything  in  the  natur'  of  a  fracas 
between  you  and  'im " 

**  There  has  been  nothing  of  the  kind," 
interrupted  Gilbert,  ''and  you  must  excuse 
my  adding  that  that  is  a  very  impertinent 
sugeestion." 

"No  offence,  sir ;  we're  all  of  us  liable 
to  have  turbulent  relatives,  and  a  cousin 
of  my  own  was  in  the  county  gaol  not  so 
many  years  a^o.  But  I'm  glad  I  was  mis- 
taken in  my  httle  conjectur',  because  any 
such  episode  at  a  time  like  this  would 
perdooce  a  painful  impression.  Not,  to 
be  sure,  that  you  could  stand  much  lower 
in  the  public  estimation  than  you  do  al- 
ready. As  I  was  saying  just  now,  pop'lar 
opinion  is  very  adverse  to  you,  sir ;  and 
then  it's  openly  asserted  —  mind,  I  don't 
make  myself  responsible  for  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  —  tnat  you've  been  making 
up  to  our  friend  Miss  'Untley  ever  since 


she  bought  the  Manor  'Ouse  property 
from  your  brother.  I  suppose  if  that  has 
been  said  to  me  once,  it  has  been  said  a 
'undred  times ;  and  what's  the  good  of 
my  answering  that  you're  incapable  of  the 
action?  Bless  you!  they  only  laugh  at 
me,  and  say  they  know  better." 

**  Perhaps  I  shall  find  out  presently 
what  you  are  driving  at,"  remarked  Gil- 
bert. "In  the  mean  time,  allow  me  to  tell 
you  that  this  assumption  of  innocent  pro- 
bity on  your  part  has  a  somewhat  grotescjue 
effect  I  think  you  must  be  TorffQiUng 
that  there  is  nobody  in  the  room  but  our- 
selves. Whether  I  have  or  have  not  been 
*  making  up '  to  Miss  Huntley,  as  you  ele- 
gantly phrase  it,  there  is  something  rather 
comical  in  your  professing  to  think  me 
incapable  ot  the  very  action  which  you 
have  been  urging  me  to  commit  from  the 
first  day  when  you  undertook  to  support 
my  candidature." 

"  Not  me,  Mr.  Segrave,"  returned  Bus- 
well  emphatically.  "  I  grant  you  that 
when  you  was  a  free  man  I  advised  you 
to  marry  Miss  'Untley,  and  very  sound 
advice  it  was  too;  but  you  wouldn't  be 
guided  by  me,  and  you  went  and  engaged 
yourself  to  Miss  Greenwood  instead. 
Well  and  good ;  you  were  free  to  choose ; 
and  the  only  remark  I  made  to  you  on  the 
subject  was,  that  if  Kingscliff  didn't  get 
the  Manor  'Ouse  estate  through  you,  a 
fairish  number  of  Kingscliff  voters  might 
think  you  wasn't  the  right  man  to  repre- 
sent 'em.  Just  what  they  ^az^e  thought  I 
Well,  you  might  'ave  persuaded  Miss 
'Untley  to  sell,  and  if  you  had  dropped  a 
thousand  or  two  over  the  transaction, 
that'd  have  been  the  price  you'd  have  had 
to  pay  for  your  fancy ;  but  — -  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  was 
what  you  advised  ?  "  interrupted  Gilbert. 

"Just  so,  sir;  that  and  nothing  else. 
Now  look  'ere,  Mr.  Segrave ;  I'm  a  peace- 
able citizen,  and  as  such  I  make  it  a 
rule  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  my  'ead ; 
but  if  any  man  accuses  me  of  'aving  ad- 
vised him  to  play  a  dirty  trick,  why,  I 
don't  see  what  I'm  to  do  in  justice  to  my- 
self except  give  him  the  lie  direct." 

This  only  was  wanting.  After  having 
been  scornfully  rejected  by  Beatrice, 
knocked  down  oy  Mitchell,  and  magnani- 
mously preserved  from  a  thrashing  by 
Brian,  to  be  called  a  liar  by  Mr.  Buswell 
was  no  more  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. For  one  moment  Gilbert  thought 
of  doing  as  he  had  been  done  by  and  re- 
verting to  the  use  of  those  simple  weap- 
ons with  which  nature  has  supplied  us  for 
our  protection,  but  this  was  only  a  fleeting 
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impulse.  If  he  3nelded  to  it  and  laid  that 
fat  old  man  sprawling  upon  the  floor,  he 
would  only  have  to  pick  him  up  again,  and 
subsequently  explain  to  all  whom  it  might 
concern  (in  other  words,  to  all  Kingscli£E) 
why  he  had  been  guilty  of  such  a  startling 
breach  of  hospitality.  Besides,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Buswell  was  in  the  ri^ht.  He 
had  never  in  so  many  words  given  the 
counsel  attributed  to  him;  possibly  he 
had  never  even  hinted  at  it.  Gilbert 
could  not  feel  quite  sure  upon  the  point, 
nor,  in  his  present  pass,  could  he  feel  it  to 
be  of  any  great  importance. 

"We  won't  quarrel  over  it,  Mr.  Bus- 
well,"  he  said  mildly.  "  I  may  have  mis- 
understood you  ;  at  any  rate,  since  I  am 
not  going  to  marry  Miss  Huntley,  there  is 
no  need  to  say  anything  about  dirty  tricks. 
It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose,  perhaps, 
if  you  would  tell  me  the  object  of  your 
visit ;  because  I  see  that  you  have  one." 

Mr.  Bus  weirs  countenance  exhibited 
some  return  of  the  embarrassment  which 
had  been  visible  upon  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  interview.  "Well,  sir,"  he  an- 
swered, "there  was  an  informal  meeting 
of  the  party  last  night,  and  in  consequence 
of  what  took  place  there  I  have  come,  in 
an  informal  and  personal  capacity,  to  sug- 
gest to  you  that  you  should  withdraw  your 
candidature." 

Gilbert  had  more  than  half  suspected 
that  this  was  coming.  After  remaining 
silent  for  a  few  seconds  he  asked,  "'And 
upon  what  grounds,  Mr.  Buswell,  do  you 
suggest  that  1  should  cetire  ?  " 

"Upon  any  grounds  that  you  may  please 
to  select,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Buswefi,  who 
perhaps  had  not  anticipated  so  gentle  a 
response.  "  I  should  put  it  upon  'ealth, 
if  I  was  you ;  but  I  don't  know  as  it  mat- 
ters much.  Whatever  excuse  you  may 
make  will  meet  with  no  contradiction  from 
me,  you  may  depend." 

"  You  don't  quite  understand  me,"  said 
Gilbert.  "  I  meant  to  ask  why  you  have 
developed  this  sudden  anxiety  to  get  me 
ofiE  your  hands." 

"  Because  we  have  ascertained  that  we 
can't  return  you,  sir  —  that's  why.  It's 
the  fishermen  and  sailors  that  have  cooked 
your  goose.  Miss  Greenwood  had  got  all 
their  votes  for  you  as  safe  as  could  be, 
and  now  they  swear  they'll  vote  for  Giles 
to  a  man.  If  you  doubt  me,  just  go  and 
ask  'em.  On  second  thoughts,  though,  I 
shouldn't  recommend  you  to  do  that. 
They're  a  rou^h  lot,  those  fishermen,  and 
you've  put  their  backs  up,  Mr.  Segrave,  I 
can  tell  you.  The  bad  feeling  ain't  con- 
fined to  them  either,  though  it's  stronger 


in  their  quarter  than  in  any  other.  From 
what  I  gathered  yesterday,  there  are  many 
staunch  Liberals  in  other  parts  of  the 
town  who  wouldn't  eive  their  votes  for  a 
Torv,  but  who  would  rather  not  go  to  the 
polls  at  all  than  give  'em  for  you. 

Gilbert  turned  a  shade  paler.  For  a 
man  who  loved  popularity  this  was  not 
very  agreeable  news.  "You  are  supply- 
ing me,"  he  remarked,  "with  very  strong 
arguments  in  favor  of  fighting  the  election 
out.  To  withdraw  in  the  face  of  such  an 
opposition  as  you  describe  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  admitting  that  I  bad  done 
something  to  deserve  it." 

"  Maybe  so,"  answered  Mr.  Buswell 
bluntly,  "but  we  can't  help  that.  We 
have  the  interests  of  the  party  to  consider, 
and  if  you  won't  take  a  friendly  'int  and 
retire  voluntarily,  we  shall  'ave  to  reqaest 
you  to  go  in  a  more  or  less  public  man- 
ner." 

"  And  if  I  decline  to  comply  with  that 
request  ?  " 

"  You  couldn't  very  well  decline ;  but  if 
you  did,  I  believe  we  should  start  our  own 
candidate,  and  the  seat  would  ^^o  to  Giles. 
You  wouldn't  be  well  advised  in  adopting 
that  course,  Mr.  Segrave,  take  my  word 
for  it.  It  would  be  remembered  against 
you  that  you  had  split  up  the  party*  and 
that  wouldn't  'elp  your  chance  with  an- 
other constituency  at  some  future  time. 
What's  more,  we  should  be  obliged,  io 
self-defence,  to  make  known  our  reasons 
for  chucking  you  overboard  —  which,  I 
expect,  you  wouldn't  like." 

"  You  have  found  your  candidate,  I  pre> 
sume  ?  "  Gilbert  observed,  after  a  moment 
or  two  of  troubled  reflection. 

"  Well,  yes ;  we  'ave.  BeUeve  me  or 
not,  as  you  like,  Mr.  Segrave,  but  I  don*t 
want  to  enter  Parliament  just  at  present. 
I  can't  well  afford  to  give  up  the  time  to 
it,  nor  yet  I  don't  see  what  I  shall  gain  by 
it.  But  it  has  been  put  to  me  Uiat,  as 
nobody  else  could  stand,  with  any  chance 
of  success,  so  late  in  the  day,  I  didnH 
ought  to  'old  back." 

Gilbert  saw  that  he  was  beaten. 

"  I  admire  your  public  spirit,  Mr.  Bus> 
well,"  said  he,  "and  I  feel  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  baulked  of  its  legitimate  reward. 
But  if  I  retire  in  your  favor,  it  must  lie 
distinctly  understood  that  I  retire  of  my 
own  accord,  not  in  conseouence  of  any 
charges  that  may  have  oeen  broogbt 
against  me." 

"  I  haven't  brought  no  charges."  Mr. 
Buswell  declared.  "  I  told  you  what  the 
poplar  opinion  was,  that's  all." 

"Very  well;  but  I  think  I  may  fairly 
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ask  you  to  do  something  towards  correct- 
ing that  popular  opinion." 

Not  a  little  to  Gilbert's  surprise,  Mr. 
Buswell  flatly  declined  to  make  this  con- 
cession, alleging  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  to  justify 
him  in  accepting  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the 
accused,  ana  adding  that,  according  to  his 
experienct,  facts  were  best  left  to  speak 
for  themselves.  It  seemed,  indeed,  that 
having  gained  the  object  of  his  visit,  he 
was  anxious  to  bring  it  to  an  end  without 
delay;  nor  did  bis  host  care  to  detain 
him.  He  left  the  house  five  minutes  later, 
being  authorized  to  state  that  an  address 
to  the  electors,  announcing  Mr.  Segrave*s 
withdrawal,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
printers  before  nightfall. 

CHAPTER  XLVl. 
VESTIGIA  NULLA  RETRORSUM. 

For  more  than  half  an  hour  after  Mr. 
Buswell  had  left  him,  Gilbert  sat  motion- 
less before  his  writing-table,  his  head 
supported  by  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  vacancy.  Then  he  rose,  heaved  a 
long  sigh,  and  passing  through  the  hall, 
where  he  picked  up  a  hat,  sauntered  aim- 
lessly out  into  the  open  air.  The  day  was 
still  and  misty ;  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as 
a  lake  ;  the  taint  yellow  sunshine  had  no 
warmth  in  it,  though  it  softened  the  grim- 
ness  of  the  old  grey  mansion  and  lent  a 
melancholy  beauty  to  the  coast-line.  To 
Gilbert's  eyes  there  was  a  great  deal  more 
of  melancholv  than  of  beauty  in  the  scene. 
He  walked  slowly  down  to  tne  lower  bowl- 
ing-green and  then,  facing  about,  looked 
up  at  the  great  empty  home  of  his  ances- 
tors, which  met  his  gaze  with  a  stolid,  un- 
compromising indifference.  A  sudden 
loathing  for  the  place  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it  took  possession  of  him  ;  he 
would  have  shaken  his  fist  at  it  if  he  had 
been  sure  that  none  of  the  housemaids 
were  looking  out  from  the  bedrooms, 
which  had  to  be  swept  and  dusted,  though 
no  one  ever  occupied  them.  That  dismal 
abode,  it  seemecl  to  him,  had  been  the 
source  and  origin  of  all  his  woes ;  it  was 
for  the  sake  of  Beckton  and  the  lands  ap- 
pertaining thereto  that  be  had  run  the 
risk  and  incurred  the  penalty  of  total 
shipwreck.  If  only  he  had  been  content 
to  take  his  younger  son's  portion  and 
make  his  way  in  the  world  like  other 
younger  sons,  he  would  doubtless  have 
married  his  own  love  in  due  season,  he 
would  have  kept  the  friends  of  his  youth, 
he  would  perhaps  have  got  into  Parlia- 
ment without  having  to  abase  himself  be- 


fore Buswell,  he  would  not  have  been 
tempted  by  Miss  Huntley's  gold,  nor 
duped  by  her  transparent  guile. 

Failure  and  detection  are  said  to  incite 
to  remorse.  That  they  promote  a  very 
speedy  and  sincere  regret  we  may  be  sure ; 
and  Gilbert,  when  he  thought  of  the  events 
which  bad  taken  place  since  his  father's 
death,  wished  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
that  he  could  make  the  world  a  year 
younger  and  begin  all  over  again.  It  is, 
of  course,  never  too  late  to  mend ;  but 
amendment  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
fresh  start;  what  has  been  done  cannot 
be  undone,  nor  its  consequences  obliter- 
ated ;  so  that,  to  practical  men  like  Gilbert 
Segrave,  sorrow  over  the  unalterable  past 
is  apt  to  appear  a  fruitless  and  foolish 
emotion.  Nevertheless,  be  sat  down  upon 
the  grey  granite  balustrade  and  was  very 
sorry — sorry  for  Kitty,  sorry  in  some 
degree  for  Brian,  but  above  all  sorry  for 
himself.  Whether  he  had  deserved  ill- 
luck  or  not,  there  was  no  denying  that  he 
had  been  singularly  unlucky ;  he  had  been 
deprived  of  everytnin^  that  had  hitherto 
made  life  sweet  to  him,  and  the  future 
was  so  gloomy  and  so  uncertain  that  it 
seemed  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  any 
forecast  of  it. 

After  a  time,  some  slight  noise  caused 
him  to  look  up,  and  on  doing  so  he  be- 
came aware  that  his  brother  was  standing 
close  beside  him. 

•*Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?"  he  said  rather 
irritably.  *'  You  seem  to  have  acquired  a 
new  habit  of  springing  suddenly  out  of 
the  bowels  of  the  earth/' 

•*  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  startled  you," 
said  Brian ;  "  I  caught  sight  of  you  as  I 
was  crossing  the  park,  so  that  I  thought 
it  wasn't  necessary  to  go  through  the  for- 
mality of  ringing  the  bell  and  asking 
whetneryou  were  at  home." 

'*  Not  in  the  least  necessary ;  and  I  don't 
know  why  you  should  apologize  for  an- 
nouncing yourself,  now  that  I  am  alone 
and  disengaged,  as  you  see.  You  didn*t 
scruple  to  do  so  yesterday,  when  I  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other." 

"  I  was  obliged  to  stop  it,  Gilbert.  You 
would  have  done  the  same  if  you  had  seen 
a  man  twice  my  size  pitching  into  me." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  I  think  I 
should  at  least  have  allowed  you  a  chance 
of  standing  up  for  yourself.  You  meant 
well,  1  have  no  doubt ;  but  you  never  in 
your  life  served  me  a  worse  turn  than 
when  you  prevented  me  from  hitting  that 
man  —  who,  by  the  way,  isn't  quite  twice 
my  size.  Thanks  to  you,  he  will  be  able 
to  tell  everybody  now  that  he  knocked  me 
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down  and  that  I  have  never  called  him  to 
account  for  it." 

"  I  don't  think  he  will  do  that,"  said 
Brian;  "he  knows  that  you  were  readv 
enough  to  fight  him,  and  tnat  it  is  no  fault 
of  yours  if  he  hasn*t  taken  back  a  black 
eye  to  Berwick  with  hira." 

"Oh,  he  has  gone  back  to  Berwick, 
then  ? " 

"  Yes ;  I  persuaded  him  to  go.  He  told 
me  to  say  that  if  you  wanted  him,  you 
knew  where  he  was  to  be  found,  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  He  was  bound  to  say 
that  much ;  but  I  hope  vou*ll  take  no  no- 
tice of  his  message,  Gilbert." 

Gilbert  shrugged  his  shoulders,  without 
replying. 

"You  see,"  Brian  went  on — for  he 
could  not  help  being  aware  that  if  he  him- 
self had  been  assaulted  he  would  have 
allowed  no  man  to  talk  him  out  of  his 
right  of  retaliation,  "  vou  see,  it  isn't  as  if 
he  doubted  your  plucK  or  as  if  he  had  at- 
tacked you  in  any  public  place.  Nobody 
but  ourselves  knows,  or  ever  will  know, 
what  occurred ;  and  it  is  so  much  better 
to  avoid  a  row  which  might  get  into  the 
newspapers,  and " 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  interrupted  Gilbert, 
"pray  don't  trouble  yourself  to  provide 
me  with  excuses;  I  don't  require  your 
eloquent  reasoning  to  convince  me  that  I 
must  pocket  the  msult.  When  one  has 
been  insulted  all  round  one  ceases  to  be 
particular  as  to  a  kick  more  or  less.  Per- 
haps I  might  have  been  feeling  a  shade 
less  humiliated  at  the  present  moment  if 
you  had  kindly  allowed  me  to  fight  my 
own  battle  yesterday,  that's  all.  It  was 
bad  luck  for  me  that  you  should  have 
turned  up  at  that  particular  moment ;  but 
I  am  not  in  luck  just  now.  Talking  of 
that,  why  did  you  turn  up,  and  where  did 
you  come  from  ?  " 

"  I'm  staying  at  the  Royal  for  a  day  or 
two,"  answered  Brian,  glad  to  change  the 
subject.  "  I  rather  wanted  to  see  you 
about  something." 

"  You  might  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
accept  my  humble  hospitality ;  but  never 
mind.  What  is  it  that  you  want  to  see 
me  about  ? " 

Brian  fidgeted  for  a  minute  and  then 
sat  down  on  the  balustrade  beside  his 
brother.  "Gilbert,"  he  began,  "may  I 
speak  plainly  to  you  ?  " 

"  Please  avail  yourself  of  that  privilege. 
Others  have  done  so  pretty  freely  of  late, 
and  I  am  accustomed  to  it." 

"  Well,  it's  about  the  Manor  House.  I 
sold  the  place  because  I  was  so  bard  up 
at  the  time  that  I  was  driven  into  selling 


by  sheer  necessity ;  but  adnce  then  I  have 
made  a  litde  money,  and  am  likelv  to  make 
more;  and— -in  short,  I  should  like  to 
get  it  back  again  if  I  could." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Gilbert.  "  Well,  I  have 
some  reason  to  think  that  your  ambition 
may  be  gratified  before  very  lone.  Yea 
have  my  best  wishes  at  all  events.^* 

"  You  don't  want  to  keep  the  property 
yourself  then  ?  "  asked  Brian  eagerly. 

"Keep  it?  I  haven't  got  it  If  I  had 
I  should  probably  dispose  of  it  to  the 
highest  bidder;  6uswell,  or  yoarsel^  as 
the  case  might  be." 

"  Exactly ;  and  I  don't  want  it  to  go  to 
Buswell.  I  know  you  don't  feel  as  I  do 
about  these  things;  and  I  quite  under* 
stand  that  it  mav  be  to  your  interest  to 
conciliate  Buswell ;  but  after  all,  there  is 
another  side  to  the  question.  It  wouldn't 
be  quite  pleasant  to  you  to  have  a  row  of 
cheap  villas  run  up  so  close  to  your  gates, 
would  it?  And  even  if  Buswell  were  dis- 
appointed, surely  he  wouldn't  use  his  in- 
fluence to  prevent  your  being  returned. 
He  has  had  his  own  way  in  a  good  many 
matters,  and  I  should  think  you  mieht 
fairly  represent  to  him  that  he  coulda't 
expect  to  have  it  in  everything." 

"Buswell  always  gets  what  he  wants. 
Whether  the  Manor  House  will  prove  an 
exception  or  not  I  really  don't  know ;  bat 
let  me  remind  you  once  more  that  the 
Manor  House  doesn't  belong  to  me,  but 
to  Miss  Huntley." 

"Isn't  that  much  the  same  thing?" 
asked  Brian.  "You  said  I  might  speak 
plainly." 

"  I  see,"  answered  Gilbert,  with  a  slight 
smile,  "  that  you  require  to  be  posted  up 
in  the  latest  intelligence.  You  oehold  in 
me,  my  dear  Brian,  the  victim  of  one  of 
the*  si  ropiest  plots  that  ever  was  devised. 
You  may  have  noticed,  perhaps,  tiiat  the 
simplest  plots  are  usual! v  the  most  suc- 
cessful. Clever  people,  like  myself,  are 
not  on  their  guard  asainst  them.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  when  our  neighbors 
want  to  make  fools  of  us  they  will  pay  us 
the  compliment  of  displaying  a  little  in- 
genuity in  their  designs.  Ifwe  wish  to 
arrive  at  their  motives  we  set  to  work  to 
burrow  scientifically  beneath  the  surface ; 
we  are  too  sharp  to  waste  our  time  in  ex- 
amining what  stares  us  in  the  face.  That 
is  why  I  was  ridiculously  taken  aback 
when  Miss  Huntley  was  so  kind  as  to  tcU 
me  that,  upon  the  whole,  she  would  rather 
marry  a  convict  than  me." 

"  Did  she  say  that?  "  exclaimed  Brian. 

"  She  did  indeed ;  and  I  must  own  that 
the  expression  seemed  to  me  to  be  nn- 
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warrantablj  strong.  However,  it  had  the 
advantage  of  leaving  me  in  no  doubt  as  to 
her  sentiments.*' 

"  But  then,  why  did  she " 

*' Quite  so.  I  appreciate  the  delicacy 
which  restrains  you  from  filling  up  the 
blank;  but  you  would  not  have  hurt  my 
feelings  very  much  if  you  had.  I  put  the 
question  to  her  at  full  length.  I  asked 
her  why  she  had  led  me  into l)ebaving  like 
a  scoundrel,  and  in  replv  she  politely  gave 
me  to  understand  that  I  had  behaved  like 
what  I  am;  consequently  that,  having  a 
regard  for  Miss  Greenwood,  she  consid- 
ered any  measures  permissible  which 
might  result  in  saving  Miss  Greenwood 
from  becomine  my  wi&." 

•*  That  might  be  the  truth,  you  know," 
observed  Brian  musingly;  for  at  the  mo- 
ment he  was  thinking  more  of  Beatrice 
than  of  his  brother's  reputation. 

''It  might;  but  as  I  am  relieved  from 
an^  obligation  of  extreme  courtesy  towards 
Miss  Huntley,  I  will  permit  myself  to  say 
that  I  don*t  think  it  was." 

'*  I  can't  imagine  what  other  object  she 
can  have  had,"  Brian  declared. 

'*  I  suppose  you  can't.  You  will  be  able 
to  imagine  soon,  though,  if  I  am  not  very 
much  mistaken.  Do  you  know,  Brian,  I 
am  fully  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that 
before  you  are  many  months  older  you 
will  have  regained  possession  of  the 
Manor  House  without  having  paid  a  penny 
for  it.  You  don't  understand  ?  Perhaps 
that  is  because  you  are  like  me,  and  neg- 
lect to  notice  what  lies  before  your  nose. 
How  was  I  to  guess  that  she  bought  the 
Manor  House  with  a  secret  intention  of 
restoring  it  to  its  former  owner  some  fine 
day?  I  thought  she  was  ambitious;  I 
thought  she  was  anything  rather  than 
sentimental;  I  overlooked  the  fact  that 
she  is  a  woman." 

"And  do  you  really  suppose,"  cried 
Brian  indignantly,  "that  I  would  accept 
such  a  gift  if  it  were  offered  to  me  ?  " 

Gilbert  laughed.  "  Not  by  itself,  per- 
haps," he  answered ;  "  but  sometimes  the 
whole  is  less  than  the  half.  Would  you 
refuse  the  Manor  House  and  all  that  it 
contains,  including  its  mistress  ?  If  you 
would,  your  feelings  must  have  undergone 
a  change  during  the  last  twelvemonth ; 
and  it  is  only  just  to  you  to  say  that  you 
are  not  changeable." 

Brian  wrinkled  up  his  forehead  and 
looked  in  a  puzzled  way  at  his  brother, 
who  looked  back  at  him  with  a  mixture  of 
mockery  and  amusement  which  he  was 
unable  to  interpret.  "I  suppose  I  am 
very  dull  and  matter-of-fact,  •  he  said  at 


length,  "but  I  don't  see  the  joke.  Of 
course  yon  don't  seriously  mean  that  that 
ofiEer  will  ever  be  made  to  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  hardly ;  it  isn't  usual,  you  know, 
for  offers  of  that  particular  kind  to  be 
made  by  the  lady ;  and  free  as  Miss  Hunt- 
ley is  from  conventional  prejudices,  she 
will  probably  expect  you  to  speak  the  first 
word.  But  I  presume  that  you  are  equal 
to  that  efEort.'* 

Brian  rose,  paced  up  and  down  the 
grass  for  a  few  moments  and  then  re- 
sumed his  seat  on  the  balustrade.  He 
was  not  sure  whether  his  brother  was 
laughing  at  him  or  not;  and  he  said  so. 

"  I  am  not  laughing  at  you,"  answered 
Gilbert;  "  I  am  not  in  a  particularly  hila- 
rious mood.  If  you  insist  upon  unequivo- 
cal language,  here  it  is  for  vou.  With  or 
without  reason.  Miss  Huntley  is  of  opin* 
ion  that  I  defrauded  you  of  your  rights  by 
taking  what  my  father's  will  gave  me,  and 
that  lafterwards  turned  you  out  into  the 
world  to  sink  or  swim,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  she  virulently  detests  me  on  that  ac- 
count, I  suppose  it  is  because  she  doesn't 
precisely  detest  you.  She  was  determined 
to  ruin  me ;  and  though  she  didn't  adopt 
the  most  honorable  method  in  the  world 
of  achieving  that  aim,  she  has  been  very 
fairly  successful.  Let  us  put  it  that  l 
deserved  to  be  ruined;  that  will  help  to 
remove  any  possible  misgivings  that  you 
may  feel  as  to  her  strict  integrity.  In 
sober  earnest,  Brian,  all  that  she  has  done 
has  been  done  for  your  sake." 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Brian, 
after  a  short  pause. 

"And  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  She 
betrayed  herself  yesterday  in  a  way  that 
there  was  no  mistaking ;  though  she  pro- 
tested—  probably  with  more  or  less  sin- 
cerity—  that  her  only  wish  had  been  to 
do  Kittv  Greenwood  a  true  service.  But 
you  haa  better  go  and  see  her.  As  I  said 
before,  you  have  my  best  wishes.  I  am 
perfectly  disinterested  in  the  matter.  I 
don't  care  who  marries  Miss  Huntley,  I 
don't  care  who  gets  the  Manor  House ; 
and  I  don't  care  who  represents  this  de- 
lightful district  in  the  next  Parliament. 
I  am  going  to  get  out  of  it  To-morrow 
morning  the  electors  will  hear  without  re- 
gret that  I  have  retired  in  favor  of  a  more 
popular  candidate.  Fancy  Buswell  being 
a  more  popular  candidate  1  But  he  is ;  he 
assures  me  of  it,  and  he  ought  to  know. 
Yes;  I  am  retiring  in  favor  of  Buswell, 
and  in  two  or  three  days'  time  I  hope  to 
be  in  Paris.  I  shall  make  a  lengthened 
tour  abroad,  and  when  I  return  to  England 
I  don't  think  it  will  be  to  Kingsdiff  that  I 
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shall  return.  Have  you  still  any  fancy  for 
being  squire  of  Beckton,  Brian?  If  you 
have,  I  dare  say  we  might  come  to  an 
arrangement.  Money  will  soon  be  no  ob- 
ject with  you/' 

Brian  made  no  reply  to  this  suggestion, 
which  indeed  he  had  scarcely  heard.  His 
heart  was  grieved  for  Gilbert,  whose  mor- 
tification was  but  thinly  veiled  by  an  as- 
sumption of  ironical  indifference,  and 
whose  various  shortcomings  had,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  been  punished  to  the  full 
extent  demanded  by  poetical  justice. 
Standing  there,  in  front  of  the  old  house 
where  Gilbert  and  he  had  played  together 
as  children,  and  upon  the  very  spot  from 
which  they  had  been  wont  to  bowl  lobs 
to  one  another  at  a  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced age,  a  host  of  memories  crowded 
upon  him,  sweeping  away  the  doubts  and 
resentments  of  recent  days.  He  bad  an 
obstinate,  invincible  faith  in  those  whom 
he  loved ;  he  had  not  the  power  which 
some  people  have  of  bestowing  bis  afiEec- 
tions  upon  the  worthy  and  withdrawing 
them  from  the  unworthy.  He  could  be 
indignant  enough  with  baseness  and 
treachery ;  but  no  traitor  would  be  likely 
to  ask  his  pardon  in  vain.  His  habit  of 
mind  was  not  logical ;  he  could  not  see 
that  a  man  who  is  capable  of  certain  igno- 
ble actions  must  by  that  very  fact  be  in- 
capable of  any  real  nobility.  He  asked 
no  more  of  any  offender  then  to  say  "  I 
am  sorry,"  nor  wanted  stronger  support 
for  the  assertion  than  the  offender*s  word. 
So  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  brother's 
shoulder  and  said,  — 

*' Gilbert,  old  fellow,  this  has  been  a 
bad  job ;  but  1  don't  think  you  meant  to 
—  to  —  I  don't  think  you  have  been  quite 
yourself,  you  know,  of  late.  Can't  we  let 
Dygones  be  bygones  and  start  afresh  ?  " 

Gilbert  glanced  up  at  him  with  raised 
brows.    **  In  what  sense  ?  "  he  inquired. 

**  I  mean,  wouldn't  it  be  possible  for  you 
and  Kitty  to  come  together  again  ?" 

•*  Oh,  dear,  no !  vestigia  nulla  retror- 
sum.  I  couldn't  if  I  would,  and  I  wouldn't 
if  I  could.  If  Miss  Huntley  was  right  in 
nothing  else,  she  was  right  in  saying  that 
that  marriage  would  have  turnecf  out  un- 
happily. No,  my  dear  Brian ;  there  can 
be  no  fresh  start  of  that  kind  for  me ;  I'm 
not  sure  that  there  can  be  a  fresh  start  of 
any  kind.  I  shall  go  abroad,  and  then, 
after  a  time,  I  shall  come  back  again ; 
and  then  —  well,  I  don't  know  what  1  shall 
do  then;  but  I  shan't  inhabit  Beckton 
any  more.  You  and  Miss  Huntley  bad 
better  buy  the  place  ;  you  shall  have  it  at 
a  reasonable  figure.'* 


This  proposal  to  sell  him  a  property 
which  he  still  believed  to  be  moially  and 
equitably  his  own  would  once  have  struck 
Brian  as  the  extremity  of  impudence ;  but 
he  had  got  past  that  phase  of  feeling. 
*'Miss  Huntley  and  I  are  not  likely  to 
make  any  joint  purchases,"  he  said  hur- 
riedly ;  "and  Beckton  mustn't  be  allowed 
to  stand  empty  for  years.  Look  here, 
Gilbert;  I  want  to  be  friends  with  you 
again.  We  haven't  been  friends  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  know  that  has  been  prin- 
cipally my  fault.  There's  no  use  in  dis- 
cussing what  is  over  and  done  with ;  but 
we  might  agree  to  pass  the  sponge  over 
it,  might  we  not  ?  " 

Gilbert  was  a  little  touched.  ^  What  a 
stupid  fellow  you  are,  Brian!"  said  he» 
smiling.  **You  are  always  doing  the 
wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time.  Who  ever 
heard  of  offering  peace  to  an  enemy  just 
after  he  had  bad  a  crushing  fall ! " 

*'But  you  are  not  my  enemy,"  said 
Brian. 

**  Am  I  not  ?  Miss  Huntley  would  tell 
you  a  different  story.  Well,  never  mind  ; 
Miss  Huntley  can't  prevent  our  being 
friends  for  the  next  hour,  anyhow.  Come 
in  and  have  some  lunch,  Brian.  Who 
knows  whether  we  shall  ever  sit  down  at 
the  same  table  again,  you  and  I  ?  " 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 
MOONLIGHT. 

The  daylieht  was  already  fading  when 
Brian  started  to  walk  back  to  Kingscliff. 
It  was  for  Kingscliff  that  he  was  txMind  ; 
but  in  order  to  reach  that  place  be  must 
of  necessity  pass  the  Manor  House,  and 
the  question  was  whether  he  should  or 
shduld  not  turn  aside  there.  His  ideas 
were  a  little  confused  after  a  long  talk 
with  Gilbert ;  he  had  clean  forgotten,  for 
the  time  being,  the  business  which  had 
brought  him  down  from  London ;  he  was 
conscious,  too,  of  a  certain  light-hearted- 
ness  which  self-examination  showed  to  be 
not  wholly  due  to  joy  at  being  reconciled 
with  his  orother.  **  Surely,"  he  thought, 
**  I  can't  he  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  that 
she  planned  poor  Gilbert's  fiasco  because 
she  thought  that  he  had  behaved  badly  to 
me  1  Surely  I  can't  be  deluding  myself 
into  imagining  that  she  cares  for  me  be- 
cause she  has  refused  him!  " 

He  was  able  to  acquit  himself  of  that 
culpable  fatuity.  As  the  result  of  further 
selt-exami nation,  he  became  convinced 
that  what  made  him  see  a  new  and  strange 
beauty  in  the  familiar  landscape,  and 
caused  him  to  draw  the  keen  air  into  his 
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lungs  with  a  sense  of  refreshment  and 
exhilaration  which  he  certainly  had  not 
derived  from  it  earlier  in  the  day,  was  by 
no  means  a  wild  hope  for  the  unattainable, 
but  the  recovery  ot  his  lost  ideal.  True 
it  was  that  Beatrice  had  fallen  into  some 
deplorable  errors  in  judgment ;  but  to  err 
is  human,  and  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
errors  committed  for  the  sake  of  others, 
and  those  which  are  the  offspring  of  self- 
ishness or  indifiEerence.  If  Miss  Huntley 
had  undertaken  a  task  which  must  have 
been  exceedingly  distasteful  to  her  and 
for  which  she  must  have  known  that  she 
would  never  be  thanked,  did  it  not  follow 
that,  although  her  mode  of  operation  mieht 
be  condemned,  she  herself  was  entitled  to 
the  admiration  which  is  the  due  of  all 
disinterested  blunderers,  from  Don  Quix- 
ote downward  ?  One  deprecates  murder, 
but  one  applauds  Charlotte  Corday ;  and 
the  splendid  mendacity  of  the  daugnter  of 
Danaus  has,  as  we  know,  conferred  upon 
her  a  title  of  nobility  for  all  time.  Bnan, 
reasoning  thus,  remembered  to  have  said 
that  he  would  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he 
continued  to  love  a  woman  who  had  acted 
as  Miss  Huntlev  had  done ;  and  now  he 
felt  ashamed  ot  himself  for  having  said 
so.  What  is  the  first  duty  of  a  man  who 
is  ashamed  of  having  wronged  his  neigh- 
bor ?  Evidently  to  go  ana  express  con- 
trition to  the  neighbor  whom  he  has 
wronged. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  sinking  sun 
saw  our  hero  walking  with  a  brisk  step  up 
the  avenue  which  leads  to  the  Manor 
House.  His  heart  was  beating  fast,  but 
not  with  apprehension ;  he  was  ea^er  to 
ask  pardon,  eager  also  to  accord  it.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  both  request 
and  boon  might  be  disdained  by  a  lady 
whom  circumstances  had  bitterly  incensed 
against  him. 

He  was  within  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  of  the  house  when  all  of  a  sudden  he 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  her.  Bea- 
trice, who  had  remained  indoors  all  the 
afternoon,  had  taken  it  into  her  head  that 
a  turn  in  the  garden  might  relieve  the 
nervous  restlessness  from  which  she  was 
suffering;  but  she  had  not  bargained  for 
an  encounter  which  had  the  effect  of  de- 
priving her  momentarily  of  her  presence 
of  mind;  insomuch  that  Brian  shook 
hands  with  her  before  she  could  stop  him. 
However,  this  familiarity  on  his  part  re- 
minded her  of  what  was  due  to  herself, 
and  she  said  freezingly, — 

"  You  are  on  your  way  to  call  upon  me, 
I  suppose?    I  am  sorry  that  I  am  just 


going  out ;  but  I  think  you  will  find  Miss 
Joy  at  home." 

"  Are  you  in  a  great  hurry  ?  "  asked 
Brian,  less  discouraged  by  this  unfriendly 
reception  than  she  had  intended  him  to 
be.  **  Perhaps  you  would  let  me  walk  a 
little  way  with  you.  I  particularly  want 
to  say  something  to  you,  and  I  shall  be 
going  back  to  London  to-morrow  morn- 
fng/ 

She  assumed  an  air  of  resignation.  *'  I 
am  not  exactly  in  a  hurry,"  she  answered ; 
'*but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  rather 
tired,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  see  any  visit- 
ors to-day." 

*M  won't  keep  you  long.  I  would  go 
away  at  once;  only  it  may  be  months 
before  we  meet  again;  and  after  what  I 
heard  from  Gilbert  this  afternoon " 

**  Excuse  my  interrupting  you ;  but  I 
think  you  ought  to  be  cautioned  that  your 
brother's  statements  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  If  you  have  come  here  to 
repeat  anything  that  he  has  told  you  about 
me  you  have  come  upon  a  very  foolish 
errand,  and  I  hope  you  will  think  better  of 
it.  One  doesn't  care  to  listen  to  false- 
hoods which  are  too  malicious  and  too 
palpable  to  be  worth  contradicting." 

Brian's  heart  sank  a  little.  He  could 
not  mistake  her  meaning,  nor  had  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  hope  that  there  coula  be 
any  foundation  for  his  brother's  startling 
surmise ;  still  it  was  not  quite  agreeable 
to  him  to  hear  it  disposed  of  in  that  very 
contemptuous  fashion.  **  Gilbert  said 
nothing  malicious  about  3'ou,"  he  answered 
humbly ;  **  he  told  me  that  you  had  refused 
to  marry  him;  and  —  and  all  that  he  said 
made  me  feel  that  I  had  no  right  to  speak 
to  you  as  I  did  the  last  time  that  I  saw 
you  in  Park  Lane.  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
to  forgive  me,  and  let  me  take  back  my 
words." 

**You  are  very  kind;  and  naturally  I 
can  have  no  objection  to  your  withdraw- 
ing any  expressions  which  you  may  feel 
bound  to  withdraw.  At  the  same  time,  I 
don't  quite  see  why  3'ou  should  do  so. 
You  knew  me  so  little  as  to  suppose  that 
I  should  marry  your  brother,  wnich  was  a 
poor  compliment  to  my  taste,  but  hardly  a 
reason  for  regarding  me  with  righteous 
horror.  What  I  understood  you  to  con- 
demn was  my  having  taken  aavantage  of 
his  predatory  instincts  to  persuade  him 
into  breaking  with  Kitty  Greenwood ;  and 
I  am  just  as  guilty  of  that  misdemeanor 
now  as  I  was  then." 

"  But  it  was  out  of  kindness  to  her  that 
you  did  it,"  broke  in  Brian  eagerly.  "  I 
ought  to  have  seen  that  at  the  time,  and  I 
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am  very  sorry  that  I  didn^t  see  it.    That 
is  what  I  came  here  to  say." 

"Well,"  answered  Beatrice  somewhat 
moUifiedy  "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  thank  you 
for  taking  so  much  trouble.  But  I  must 
own  that  I  should  have  felt  more  grateful 
if  you  had  believed  in  my  being  disinter- 
ested from  the  first,  instead  of  waiting  to 
be  convinced  by  facts." 

"I  was  wrong;  I  acknowledge  it.  But 
— why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  I  was  wrong 
when  I  asked  you  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  nothing  but  the  truth ;  I 
wasn't  bound  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth. 
Perhaps  you  wouldn't  have  believed  it  if  I 
had.  No  one  else  believes  it  —  not  even 
Mr.  Monckton  —  and  I  suppose  no  one 
ever  will.  Are  you  sure  that  you  yourself 
believe  it  even  now  ?  " 

"I  firmly  believe,"  answered  Brian, 
"  that  your  one  wish  from  first  to  last  has 
been  to  put  a  stop  to  what  you  thought 
would  be  an  unhappy  marriage;  and  I 
believe  that  you  would  never  have  taken 
this  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  it  if  it  hadn't 
seemed  to  you  to  be  the  only  practicable 
one." 

"  Ah !  you  consider  It  very  objection- 
able, then?  So  do  I,  for  tfhe  matter  of 
that.    But  it  has  succeeded." 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Brian  doubtfully, "  it  has 
succeeded.'" 

During  this  coUoquv  they  had  been 
pacing  slowly  along,  siae  by  side,  neither 
of  them  payine  much  attention  to  the 
direction  in  which  they  were  walking. 
Th^Y  now  perforce  came  to  a  standstill, 
for  tney  had  reached  the  end  of  one  of  the 
paths  which,  winding  through  the  shrub- 
beries that  surround  the  Manor  House, 
leads  to  the  brink  of  the  diff,  and  is  ter- 
minated by  a  low  wall  and  a  semicircular 
stone  bench.  The  twilight  was  fast  deep- 
ening into  darkness;  the  full  moon  had 
risen  above  the  headland  beyond  Beckton, 
and  was  shining,  large  and  ruddy,  through 
the  mist ;  the  sea  was  so  calm  that  only  a 
faint  whisper  of  breaking  water  arose  from 
the  beach  beneath. 

"  Do  vou  think,"  asked  Beatrice,  turn- 
ing suadenly  towards  her  companion, 
"that  I  was  right  or  wrong  in  this  mat- 
ter ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me  to  say  anything  that 
may  offend  you,"  he  replied.  "  I  am  go- 
ing away  in  a  few  minutes,  and  if  we  ever 
meet  after  this  it  will  probably  be  in  Lon- 
don, where  you  won  t  have  time  to  do 
more  than  speak  a  word  or  two  to  me.  I 
don't  want  to  offend  you  again  at  the  last 
moment  And  what,  after  all,  can  my 
opinion  signify  to  you  ?  " 


"Not  much,  perhaps;  still  I  wish  to 
have  it.  You  are  less  likely  to  offend  me 
by  speaking  out  than  by  keeping  silence." 

"  Well,  then,  I  can  only  say  that  I  think 
you  were  wrong.  You  may  have  done 
Miss  Greenwooa  a  service,  and  I  dare  say 
you  have;  but  in  order  to  do  her  that 
service  you  have  pretty  nearly  ruined  Gil- 
bert. You  don't  seem  to  have  considered 
him  at  all.** 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  did ;  I  considered  his  case 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  I  am  very  sure  that 
he  has  got  no  more  than  his  deserts." 

"  He  is  in  worse  trouble  than  you  think 
perhaps.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  you 
have  made  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  him. 
He  has  had  to  give  up  his  candidature, 
and  he  means  to  go  abroad  at  once.  In- 
deed, he  says  he  shall  never  live  here 
again." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  answered 
Beatrice  remorselessly.  "If  you  have 
nothing  worse  than  that  to  reproach  me 
with,  f  can  accept  voar  rebuke  without 
losing  my  temper.    Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  all ;  except  that  1  shoald 
like  just  to  tell  you  how  miserable  it  has 
made  me  to  doubt  you,  and  that  I  shall 
never  doubt  you  again,  and  —  and  that  I 
shall  always  love  you  as  long  as  I  live. 
You  don't  mind  my  saying  that  as  my  last 
word,  do  you  ?  " 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  and  after 
a  moment  of  hesitation  she  took  it  si- 
lently. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  if  there  had 
been  no  moon  that  night,  the  interview 
would  have  closed  then  and  there ;  but  the 
moon,  as  has  been  said,  was  at  the  full ; 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Brian  made  an 
amazing  discovery.  What  was  it  that  he 
saw  in  Miss  Hundey's  face?  He  has 
never  been  able  to  answer  satisfactorily, 
although  he  has  since  been  subjected  to  a 
searchmg  cross-examination  on  the  point 
It  cannot  have  been  only  that  there  was 
an  unmistakable  glitter  of  tears  on  her 
eyelashes,  for  that  of  itself  could  hardly 
have  been  enough  to  warrant  the  convic- 
tion  which  he  appears  to  have  instantly 
formed. 

"  Beatrice ! "  he  ejaculated. 

She  drew  back,  exclaiming,  "Nol  — 
no  1 "  and  trying  to  regain  possession  o£ 
the  hand  which  ne  continuea  to  hold. 

But  it  is  in  vain  that  the  tongue  denies 
what  the  features  have  revealed;  nor  is  a 
diffident  suitor  one  whit  less  masterful 
than  a  bold  one  from  the  moment  he  sees 
victory  within  his  grasp.  Not  five  nun- 
utes  had  elapsed  betore  Miss  Huntley  bad 
been  reduced  from  a  position  of  coamund* 
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ins^  superiority  to  one  of  the  humblest 
submissioQ. 

"Let  me  go,  Brian!"  she  entreated; 
"it  is  most  unfair  to  take  advantage  of 
what  you  were  never  meant  to  know.  I 
can*t  do  as  you  wish  — how  can  I  ?  Don't 
you  see  what  horrid  things  people  will  say 
about  me  ?  " 

"No,  indeed  I  don't.  Besides,  who 
cares  what  they  say  ?  " 

"  Not  you  ;  that  is  very  plain.  But  I 
do.  I  don't  want  it  to  be  said  that  I  was 
scheming  and  plotting  for  this  all  along  — 
and  after  what  I  told  Mr.  Monckton  only 
this  morning  too !  Oh,  no ;  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  it !  And  don't  vou  know  that  you 
will  certainly  be  accusea  of  having  married 
an  heiress  for  the  sake  of  her  money  ? 
Have  you  no  shame  ?  " 

"  Not  an  atom.  The  only  person  in  the 
world  whose  opinion  I  value  in  the  least 
at  this  moment  is  yourself.  Tell  me  truly, 
Beatrice,  when  did  you  first  begin  to  care 
for  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  can't  get  at  my  watch. 
I  suppose  about  ten  minutes  a^o.'  Well, 
if  it  was  before  that  I  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  it  —  almost  unconscious,  anv- 
how.  Now,  Brian,  you  know  perfectly 
well  that  I  fully  intended  to  marry  Staple- 
ford,  and  if  he' had  only  had  the  patience 
to  wait  until  I  had  carried  out  my  schemes 
down  here,  I  would  have  married  him." 

*'  I  don't  believe  it/'  answered  Brian 
coolly. 

"You  are  getting  on,  I  must  say!  It 
isn't  half  an  hour  yet  since  you  were  ready 
to  believe  anything  and  everything  that  I 
told  you.  One  thing  you  must  and  shall 
believe,  or  I  will  never  speak  to  you  again 
—  it  is  a  gross  calumny  to  pretend  that  I 
tried  to  ruin  your  brother  because  he  had 
tried  to  ruin  you." 

**I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is,"  Brian 
declared. 

"  Not  that  that  would  have  been  any- 
thing more  than  strict  justice.  And  now  I 
suppose  you  will  make  me  forgive  him ;  it 
will  be  only  one  among  the  many  bitter  pills 
that  I  shall  have  to  swallow.  Oh,  Brian, 
if  you  knew  how  glad  I  am  to  have  found 
my  master!  Women  ought  never  to  be 
independent ;  I  told  you  so  long  ago,  and 
I  am  afraid  I  have  done  a  good  deal  to 
prove  it.  You  won't  expect  too  much  of 
me,  will  you?  —  or  be  disappointed  when 
you  find  out,  as,  of  course,  you  must  soon, 
what  I  am  ?  " 

••  I    know  alreadv  what  you  are,"  an- 
swered Brian  conficlently. 

And  he  proceeded  to  make  statements 
in  support  of  his  assertion,  which  may  as 
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well  be  omitted,  since,  to  tell  the  truth, 
they  were  absurd  in  substance  and  hyper- 
bolical in  language.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  displease  Beatrice,  for  she 
protested  against  them,  and  laughed  at 
them  with  every  appearance  of  content- 
ment, until  Miss  Joy,  who  had  been  prowl- 
ing about  the  garden  for  some  time  past 
in  search  of  her  charge,  suddenly  and 
most  indiscreetly  emerged  from  behind  a 
bush. 

Miss  Joy  had  one  little  foible ;  she  liked 
to  think  that  she  could  see  farther  through 
a  brick  wall  than  her  neighbors.  There- 
fore, although  there  probably  was  not  at 
that  moment  a  more  astonished  woman 
than  she  within  the  four  seas,  she  dis- 
played much  presence  of  mind  by  observ- 
ing calmly, "  I  expected  this  1 " 

"Oh,  Matilda!"  exclaimed  Beatrice, 
starting  up  and  enfolding  her  friend  in  a 
close  embrace  (possibly  with  a  view  to  con- 
cealing her  own  cheeks),  "  where  do  you 
think  that  you  will  go  when  you  aie? 
Nothing  of  this  kind  could  have  been  fore- 
seen by  anybody ! " 

"It  was  foreseen  by  me,"  persisted 
Miss  Joy  in  a  muffled  voice,  **and  you 
need  not  try  to  choke  me,  my  dear,  be- 
cause you  will  not  prevent  my  saying  that 
it  is  what  I  have  hoped  and  prayed  for 
from  the  very  first." 

"  Even  when  Stapleford  stood  so  high 
in  your  favor,  Miss  Joy  ?  "  Brian  could  not 
help  askine. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Segrave,  even  then.  And  I 
challenge  you  to  deny  that  at  that  very 
time  I  told  you  that  in  my  opinion  you 
were  better  suited  to  Beatrice  than  any- 
body else." 

"  I  believe  you  said  I  might  be,  under 
certain  non-existent  conditions." 

"  Bother  the  conditions  I  Besides,  they 
have  come  into  existence.    A  great  com- 

Coser,  who  is  a  gentleman  by  birth,  can't 
e  classed  below  a  penniless  viscount. 
Well,  young  people,  I  hope  you  will  be  as 
happy  as  you  deserve  to  be,  which  is  say- 
ing a  good  deal.  You  will  let  an  old 
woman  come  and  stay  with  you  some- 
times, won't  you?" 

"  You  will  live  with  us  always^ Matilda," 
returned  Beatrice  decisively.  "  Brian,  do 
you  hear  ?  Matilda  is  to  live  with  us  al- 
ways, or  the  engagement  is  off." 

Brian  made  the  only  reply  that  could  be 
made ;  but  Miss  Joy  nodded  reassuringly 
at  him  over  Beatrice's  shoulden  She  was 
neither  young  enough  nor  foolish  enough 
to  attempt  what  has  never  yet  been  at- 
tempted with  success  since,  the  world 
began. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


A  CHANGE  of  candidates  at  the  eleventh 
hour  is  apt  to  be  disastrous  to  the  politi- 
cal party  whose  interests  are  at  stake ;  and 
this  may  perhaps  account  for  the  result  of 
the  Kingscliff  election,  which  placed  Mr. 
Giles  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  a  narrow 
majority.  Buswell  thinks  otherwise.  He 
says  that  he  approached  victory  much 
more  nearly  than  Gilbert  Segrave  would 
have  done,  and  attributes  his  defeat  sim- 
ply and  solely  to  the  fact  that  he  was  un- 
able to  hold  out  any  immediate  prospect 
of  improvement  to  the  borough  by  the 
addition  to  it  of  the  Manor  House  prop- 
erty. He  still  asserts  that  he  means  to 
have  that  property,  sooner  or  later,  and 
has  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  get  it ;  which 
shows  a  sanguine  spirit  on  his  part,  seeing 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brian  Segrave  have 
taken  up  their  permanent  residence  there. 
His  contention,  however,  is  that  the  force 
of  circumstances  will  drive  them  some 
day  to  Beckton,  which  has  remained  un- 
tenanted since  Gilbert's  departure,  and 
that  they  will  not  then  continue  blind  to 
the  necessities  and  deaf  to  the  entreaties 
of  an  entire  town.  Meanwhile,  he  is  domg 
the  best  that  he  can  for  the  said  town  and 
at  the  same  time  is  not  doing  badly  for 
himself.  Quite  recently  he  has  received 
the  honor  of  knighthood  ;  nobody  exactly 
knows  why.  But  it  has  ceased  to  be  nec- 
essary to  assign  reasons  for  the  bestowal 
of  these  distinctions,  and  probably  it  is 
onlv  due  to  Bus  weirs  native  modesty  that 
he  has  not  been  made  a  baronet 

Brian  and  Beatrice  were  married  at 
St.  Michael's  one  winter  morning,  quite 

Suietlv;  that  is  to  say,  that  not  more 
lan  three  hundred  persons  witnessed  the 
cereinony.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  be 
married  quietly  anywhere  out  of  London. 
The  bricfegroom's  brother  was  not  pres- 
ent, being  abroad  at  the  time;  but  Mr. 
Phipps  was  good  enough  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  best  man,  and  Sir  Joseph  Hunt- 
ley gave  away  the  bride. 

Lady  Clementina,  though  not  enchanted 
with  her  sister-in-law's  choice,  was  fain  to 
submit  to  it  and  to  acknowledge  that  of 
the  two  Segrave  brothers,  Brian  was  at 
least  the  more  desirable.  "  I  can't  under- 
stand why  you  are  marrying  him,  Bea- 
trice," she  said,  with  engaging  frankness ; 
"but  I  have  given  up  trying  to  understand 
why  you  do  anything.  He  tells  me  he  is 
not  a  Radical,  which  is  some  comfort,  and 
to  do  him  justice,  I  don't  think  he  is  a 
fortune-hunter.    Indeed,  it  is  rather  an 


unfortunate  thing  for  him  to  have  come 
into  a  fortune ;  for,  of  course,  he  will  give 
up  composing  music  now  and  will  sink 
into  obscurity." 

Whether  the  latter  part  of  this  predic- 
tion will  be  fulfilled  or  not  time  alone  caa 
show ;  the  first  has  not  been  and  will  not 
be.  Brian  will  always  compose  for  the 
pleasure  of  composing,  and  if  he  is  not 
very  ambitious,  his  wife  has  ambition 
enough  for  two. 

Gilbert  has  not  yet  returned  to  England 
He  is  visiting  Incfia  and  the  colonies,  and 
will  doubtless  have  a  store  of  valuable  in- 
formation relating  to  some  of  our  more 
troublesome  dependencies  to  lay  before 
the  next  House  of  Commons.  Beatrice 
trusts  that  he  will  not  hurry  back.  She 
will  find  it  easier  to  eive  him  a  sisterly 
welcome,  she  thinks,  if  before  he  reaches 
home  she  has  been  able  to  bring  her 
scheme  to  a  successful  termination  by 
marrying  Kitty  to  Mitchell.  It  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  her  hopes  will  be  realized. 
At  any  rate,  Kitty  is  once  more  her  bo- 
som friend,  and  she  has  induced  Captain 
Mitchell  to  pay  a  long  visit  to  the  Manor 
House. 

Brian  doubted  the  wisdom  of  this  course, 
urging  that  a  little  longer  time  should  be 
allowed  to  the  poor  gin  to  forget  her  old 
love ;  but  he  was  promptly  and  even  scorn- 
fully overruled  by  Mrs.  Segrave. 

"  Why,  you  goose ! "  she  exdaimed, 
''she  has  been  in  love  with  Captain 
Mitchell  all  along ;  only  she  didn't  knov 
it.  Now,  my  dear  Brian,  you  really  must 
not  set  up  to  be  a  judge  of  such  matters 
—  you,  of  all  people  I  You,  who  couldn't 
so  much  as  see  that  I  was  in  love  with 
you,  without  knowing  it,  for  a  year  before 
you  proposed  to  me  I" 


From  Temple  Bif: 
JOSEPHINE  AND  MARIA  IJOUISA. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  those  long  con- 
versations and  reflections  oa  his  past  ca* 
reer,  with  which  the  emperor  Napoleon 
was  accustomed  at  Saint  Helena  to  while 
away  with  his  faithful  companioos  the 
dreary  hours  of  exile,  he  one  day  remarked 
that  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  bera 
deeply  interested  in  two  women,  widelf 
difEenng  in  character. 

One  [he  said]  was  all  grace  and  art,  the 
other,  innocence  and  simple  nature.  Oia 
asked  nothing  of  her  hnsband,  but  honrtter 
liberally  he  supplied  her  she  yet  was  tn  cctc 
in  all  quarters.    The  other,  when  her  pone 
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was  empty — which  rarely  happened  —  did  not 
hesitate  to  ask  him  to  replenish  it ;  it  never 
occurring  to  her  that  she  could  take  anything 
she  needed  without  immediate  payment.  For 
the  rest,  both  were  amiable  and  gentle,  of 
equable  temper,  docile  disposition,  and  much 
attached  to  their  husband. 

These  "  two  women  "  were,  of  course, 
the  empress  Josephine  and  Maria  Louisa. 
In  both  of  them  Napoleon  may,  as  he 
said,  have  been  deeply  interestea  ;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  deeper 
and  tenderer  interest  always  remained  with 
the  former.  It  was  natural  that  it  should 
be  so.  For  though  but  little  susceptible 
of  the  softer  emotions,  Napoleon  was  in- 
spired by  a  deep  and  passionate  love  for 
Josephine  when,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
six,  he  married  her.  But  at  forty,  when 
he  sought,  or  accepted  the  hand  ot  Maria 
Louisa,  he  was  prompted  only  by  the  vain 
ambition  of  founding  a  dynasty,  and  of 
being  received  into  the  brotherhood  of 
kings.  Even  when  thus  strongly  influ- 
enced, what  an  efiFort  it  cost  him  to  break 
the  spell,  what  a  pang  to  sever  the  tie,  that 
for  near  fourteen  years  had  bound  him  to 
the  fascinating  woman  he  loved!  Her 
snperstitious  feeling  —  shared  by  him  in 
this  instance  —  that  fate  had  so  mysteri- 
ously linked  their  destinies  that  what  was 
prejudicial  to  one  must  be  baneful  to  the 
other  —  led  Josephine  to  predict  that  the 
tide  of  his  prosperity  would  turn  when  his 
cruel  repudiation  of  ner  was  accomplished. 
Very  surely,  too,  it  did  so.  And  the  first 
step  towaras  his  downfall  was  taken  when, 
striving  to  nerve  himself  to  decide  on  their 
divorce,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  too  long 
sacrificed  great  and  powerful  interests  to 
a  mere  chimera —  I  yield ! " 

Before  the  battle  of  Wagram  had  been 
fought  Guly  6,  1809),  when  Napoleon  for 
the  third  time  entered  Vienna  as  a  con- 
queror, it  had  been  more  than  once  mys- 
teriously hinted  to  him  by  Austrian  emis- 
saries that  a  young  archduchess  was  much 
at  his  service.  A  doubtful  anecdote,  often 
repeated,  states  that  when  Napoleon  was 
bombarding  Vienna  he  commanded  the 
direction  or  the  batteries  to  be  changed, 
that  Maria  Louisa,  who,  he  was  informed, 
was  indisposed  at  Schoenbrunn,  might  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  roar  of  his  cannon. 
If  false  information  of  that  kind  really 
reached  him,  it  was  indeed  a  very  feeble 
ruse  decern.  For  besides  that  no  mat- 
rimonial alliance  with  Austria  was  then 
on  the  tapis,  and  that  the  divorce  was  still 
in  abeyance,  Napoleon  was  very  unlikely 
to  place  his  cannon  less  advantageously 
and  imperil  his  chance  of  victory  in  order 


that  by  an  act  of  gallantry  he  might  spare 
a  young  lady's  nerves.  He  doubtless  well 
knew  that  the  empress  had  left  Schoen- 
brunn with  the  whole  of  the  imperial  fam- 
ily. Driven  from  place  to  place,  as  the 
Austrian  troops  were  defeated,  they  had 
finally  taken  shelter  in  an  old  Schloss  in 
Hungary.  There,  daily  and  hourly  they 
prayed  that  "  God  would  humble  the 
usurper."  Maria  Louisa*s  girlish  letters 
to  her  father  are  full  of  such  expressions. 
She  tells  him  also  that  *'  people  who  study 
the  Apocalvpse  predict  that  the  Corsican 
usurper  wifl  soon  lose  his  head,  or  die  of 
a  surfeit  of  red  crabs."  One  or  other  of 
*Uhese  predictions  she  trusts  may  be 
speedily  realized."  Three  months  later 
on,  the  peace  of  Vienna  was  signed.  Na- 
poleon was  then  at  the  very  apogee  of 
Eolitical  power  and  military  glory.  He 
elieved  that  an  heir  to  his  throne  alone 
was  wanting  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the 
vast  empire  he  had  founded  ;  every  means, 
therefore,  were  secretly  tried  by  Count 
Mettemich  and  his  agents  to  turn  the 
great  man's  thoughts  towards  Austria  in 
his  quest  of  an  eligible  bride. 

On  the  1 6th  of  October  Napoleon  left 
Vienna.  The  matrimonial  question,  if 
hinted  at,  was  not  openly  broached.  He 
chose  to  be  fairly  ofE  with  the  old  love 
before  he  was  on  with  the  new ;  for  be 
could  not  even  yet  trust  himself  to  speak 
of  other  ties  until  the  divorce  had  become 
an  accomplished  fact.  On  returning  to 
France  he  celebrated  his  victory  by  pom- 
pous Te  Deums,  public  illuminations,  and 
grand  state  festivities  at  the  Tuileries. 
At  the  brilliant  receptions,  before  whose 
splendor  paled  the  boasted  magnificence 
of  Louis  Quatorze,  the  empress  Jose- 
phine appeared  wearing  the  imperial  man- 
tle and  seated  beside  Napoleon  on  his 
throne.  Smiles  were  on  her  face,  but 
deep  grief  in  her  heart.  The  words  •*  We 
must  part,  dear  Josephine,"  had  at  last 
been  spoken.  The  divorce  mav  indeed 
be  said  to  have  actually  taken  place ;  yet 
the  cruel  obligation  was  laid  on  her  of 
bearing  a  prominent  part  in  ceremonies 
when  deprived  of  her  right,  as  a  wife,  to 
do  so  —  of  being,  in  fact,  ad  interim,  the 
deputy  of  her  successor.  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais,  summoned  from  Italy,  had  al- 
ready arrived  publicly  to  announce  —  as 
arch-chamberlam  of  the  enipire  —  that 
"  the  welfare  and  happiness  or  France  re- 
quired that  the  fourth  dynasty  should  have 
a  long  existence,  consequently  that  it 
should  be  surrounded  by  an  immediate 
posterity,"  etc.,  etc. 

When  this  act  of  repudiation  was  ac- 
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complished  Josephine  retired  to  Malmai- 
son  to  indulge  in  weeping  and  melancholy. 
With  difficulty  she  was  dissuaded  from 
wearing  deep  mourning.  "Why  not?" 
she  said.  *^  This  separation  is  death  to  my 
happiness."  But  if  sympathy  could  soothe 
her  wounded  feelings,  some  consolation 
she  must  have  found  in  the  eagerness  of 
her  numerous  friends  to  pay  her  the  same 
marks  of  respect  in  her  humiliation  as  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  at  the 
height  of  grandeur.  Never  had  the  court- 
yard of  Malmaison  been  so  thronged  with 
carriages  as  since  the  divorce.  Some  few 
of  the  visitors  may  have  been  influenced 
bv  a  desire  to  see  how  she  bore  her 
changed  position.  But  the  affectionate 
regard  with  which  the  kind-hearted  Jose- 
phine had  inspired  all  classes  in  France 
led  them  generally  to  svmpathize  with  her 
in  sorrow.  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  been 
really  grateful  to  those  ladies  of  the  house- 
bold  who  so  promptiv  evinced  that  their 
regard  and  attection  for  her  remained  un- 
changed. Those  who  took  a  contrary 
course,  thinking  to  please  him,  he  did  not 
fail  soon,  and  very  unmistakably,  to  con- 
vince of  their  error.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  divorce  occasioned  the  first 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  towards  Napoleon.  They  were 
proud  of  his  glory;  but  when,  after  di- 
verging so  greatly  from  the  course  he  had 
himself  traced  out,  they  saw  him  also  aban- 
don the  Josephine  to  whom  he  in  some 
measure  owed  his  first  elevation,  the  heart 
of  the  people  was  wounded. 

Two  years  before,  at  Erfurth,  the  em- 
peror Alexander  had  voluntarilv  offered 
a  second  empress  to  France,  in  tne  person 
of  his  sister  the  grand-duchess  Anne. 
When  however  the  question  of  marriage 
was  seriously  contemplated  he  began  to 
waver;  returning  very  evasive  replies  to 
the  letters  addressed  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  empress-mother,  it  was  urged, 
was  opposed  to  it,  both  on  religious 
grounds  and  because  of  the  extreme  youth 
of  her  dauc'hter.  To  a  demand  for  a  defi- 
nite reply  the  answer  was  so  long  delayed 
that  Napoleon's  patience  —  never  very 
great  —  was  exhausted.  Hastily  he  sum- 
moned a  council  to  discuss  the  claims  of 
the  two  other  princesses,  indirectly  put 
forward  by  Saxony  and  Austria  for  the 
honor  of  giving  an  heir  to  the  imperial 
throne.  The  political  and  other  consider- 
ations involved  in  so  important  a  question 
having  been  duly  weighed,  Napoleon  and 
his  ministers  decided  in  favor  of  the  Aus- 
trian princess,  the  overtures  of  Austria,  so 
long  secretly  urged  upon  him,  being  an 


assurance  of  the  emperor  Francises  coDr 
sent.  Marshal  Berthier,  the  newly-cre- 
ated Prince  of  Wagram,  was  despatched 
to  Vienna  officially  to  ask  the  archduchess 
in  marriage. 

**  Count  Mettemich  is  in  a  delirium  of  joy," 
writes  the  political  agent  Von  Gentz.  "  His 
project  having  succeeded  so  well  he  does  not 
scruple  to  take  the  whole  credit  of  its  accom- 
plishment to  himself;  though  circumstances 
unconnected  with  it  have  by  chance  favored 
the  scheme." 

Yet  in  his  very  untrustworthy  autobi- 
ography the  count  makes  it  appear  that 
the  unhappy  deserted  Josephine  first  sug- 
gested the  Austrian  marriage.  Napoleon 
said  of  Count  Metternich,  **  He  lies  with 
so  good  a  grace  that  he  gives  promise  of 
becoming  a  great  statesman."  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand replied,  *'  He  lies  always,  but 
never  deceives." 

The  Austrian  alliance  being  determined 
upon,  the  count  left  Paris  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  gracious  reception  of  Napo- 
leon's request  that  the  emperor  would 
confer  on  him  the  hand  of  nis  daughter. 
It  was  tlierefore  well  received,  notwith- 
standing that  a  prince  of  the  conquered 
territory  of  Wasram  was  so  strangely, 
almost  insultingly  it  would  seeoi,  the 
bearer  of  it.  The  archduchess  was  asked 
with  what  feeling  she  regarded  the  idea  of 
becoming  the  wife  of  the  man  whom  she 
had  been  brought  up  to  consider  the  im» 
placable  enemy  of  her  family  and  country. 
The  fascinating  count  —-  as  Caroline  Mu- 
rat  and  other  ladies  of  the  French  court 
thought  him  —  was  deputed  to  put  the  deli- 
cate question  to  her.  Her  young  step- 
mother, who  was  also  her  cousin,  would 
not.  Her  father  shrank  from  it.  Yet 
political  views  being  the  chief,  if  not  sole, 
considerations  of  importance  in  all  royal 
marriages,  the  decision  rested  with  him 
rather  than  his  daughter.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  she  would  not  have  been 
consulted  at  all.  But  this  was  an  excep- 
tional case.  The  idea  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Caesars  marrying  this  Corsican  parveou 
emperor  was  a  bitter  pill  to  Francis.  If 
he  was  ready  to  assent  to  the  sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  gainine  time  to  prepare  that 
parvenu *s  downfall,  he  yet  was  so  far  in- 
fluenced bv  parental  feeling  as  to  refrain 
from  speaking  the  final  word  till  Maria 
Louisa  herself  had,  as  it  were,  authorized 
him.  Naturally  she  heard  with  extreme 
dismay  that  **the  dread  usurper  ***  bad 
asked  her  hand  in  marriage.  The  count 
explained  that  the  alliance  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  Austria,  then  exhausted 
by  a  long  period  of  warfare,  and  looldsg 
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to  the  coatinuance  of  peace  for  returning 
prosperity.  To  quell  her  personal  fears, 
he  set  before  her  a  pleasing  picture  of  the 
gaiety  and  grandeur  of  the  French  court 
and  the  homsu^e  that  awaited  her  there. 
He  told  her  otthe  attentions  of  Napoleon 
to  Josephine — a  woman  several  years  his 
senior — of  the  pleasures  with  which  he 
had  surrounded  her,  and  the  happiness  she 
had  enjoyed  with  him.  Now,  however, 
the  nation  demanded  a  divorce.  In  its 
love  for  its  emperor  it  yearned  for  the 
perpetuation  of  bis  line.  Yielding,  there- 
fore, as  in  duty  bound,  to  the  unanimous 
voice  of  his  people,  he  sought  a  youthful 
princess  for  his  bride. 

The  archduchess  asked  what  were  her 
father's  wishes.  Being  trained  to  implicit 
obedience  in  such  matters,  as  soon  as  she 
was  told  that  they  were  favorable  to  the 
marriafi^e,  for  his  country's  and  people's 
sake,  she  resigned  herself — though  with 
considerable  misgiving  —  to  her  fate  and 
her  father's  will.  Her  ready  acquiescence 
in  his  wishes  would  ensure  him,  she  hoped, 
the  peaceful  possession  of  what  yet  re- 
mained of  his  dismembered  empire.  Na- 
poleon on  being  informed  that  he  was  an 
accepted  suitor  sent  Count  Anatole  de 
Montesquieu  to  Vienna  as  the  bearer  of 
his  portrait  to  the  bride-elect  It  was  one 
of  Isabev's  exquisite  miniatures,  and  was 
set  in  a  border  of  large  diamonds.  After 
a  few  minutes'  earnest  scrutiny  of  it,  the 
archduchess  exclaimed,  **He  is  not  ill- 
looking  1 "  Probably  she  found  some  con- 
solation in  the  discovery  of  that  fact,  as 
she  had  believed  him  to  be  a  sort  of  ogre, 
both  in  person  and  character.  Count 
Anatole  was  also  charged  to  deliver  an 
itinerary  of  the  route  to  be  taken  on  her 
journey  to  France,  and  the  ceremonies  to 
be  observed  at  the  various  resting-places 
and  at  her  reception  at  Compile. 

Maria  Louisa  was  the  eldest  of  the 
seven  children  of  Francis  I.,  emperor  of 
Austria,*  and  his  second  wife,  Maria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  IV.  of 
Naples.  She  had  just  entered  her  nine- 
teenth year,  having  been  bom  December 
1 2th,  1 791,  when  m  February,  1810,  she 
became  the  affianced  bride  of  Napoleon. 
Hatred  of  the  French  had  been  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  the  imperial  brothers  and 
sisters  from  their  earliest  years.  They 
had  an  ugly  doH  in  a  French  uniform,  rep- 
resenting the  usurper.  "  In  their  childish 
pastimes  it  was  stabbed  with  pins,  shot  at 
with  a  pop-gun,  and  well  belabored  with 

*  Until  tSos,  when  Ansterlits  wai  fought,  he  was 
emperor  of  Germany  aa  Fraxicia  IL 


a  wooden  sword.*^  Nurses,  governesses, 
and  attendants,  with  whom  the  young  arch- 
duchess, until  marriage,  chieny  lived  in 
strict  retirement,  nurtured  these  feelings 
of  hatred  and  resentment.  Affianced  to 
"  the  tyrant,"  the  young  archduchess  was 
regarded  by  the  domestic  circle  as  a  lamb 
destined  for  the  slaughter.  Some  doubted 
the  validity  of  the  divorce ;  others  whis- 
pered that  marriage  with  a  man  under  the 
ban  of  excommunication  was  a  deadly  sin. 
And  doubtless  in  the  e^es  of  the  Church 
and  of  all  good  Catholics  such  a  marriage 
was  null.  But  into  such  matters  it  did 
not  then  suit  the  views  of  the  Austrian 
court  too  closely  to  inquire;  while,  as 
regarded  the  archduchess,  if  Napoleon's 
classical  features  had  lost  by  increasing 
embonpoint  much  of  the  severe  beauty 
and  refinement  that  distinguished  them 
some  years  earlier,  Isabey's  fine  portrait 
had  revealed  to  her  that  ^*the  dreaded 
minotaur  "  was  not  so  hideous  as  she  had 
been  led  to  suppose.  The  preparations 
making  for  her  reception,  of  whose  splen- 
dor wonders  were  reported,  also  greatly 
tended  to  calm  down  her  fears  of  any  very 
terrible  fate  awaiting  her.  On  the  9th  of 
March  the  civil  marriage  took  place. 
The  bride's  modest  dowry,  5oo,ooof. 
(/2o,ooo),  was  then  delivered  to  the  Prince 
of  Wagram  in  gold  ducats  enclosed  in  an 
elegant  casket.  On  the  nth  the  religious 
ceremony  was  performed,  the  archduke 
Charles  representing  the  bridegroom.  A 
grand  banquet  followed,  at  which  much  of 
the  formal  etiquette  of  the  Austrian  court 
was  relaxed  in  order  to  confer  on  the 
Prince  of  Wagram,  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary, the  especial  honor  of  dining  at  the 
imperial  table. 

On  the  14th  the  bride  took  a  tearful 
leave  of  her  family.  Her  departure  was 
announced  by  salvoes  of  artillery,  ringing 
of  bells,  and  Austrian  military  bands  play- 
ing French  airs.  More  unusual  still-* 
for  probablv  it  was  for  the  first  time,  and 
doubtless  the  last — the  tricolor  was  seen 
floating  from  the  windows  side  by  side 
with  the  Austrian  banner.  The  streets 
were  thronged  with  spectators  who  ga^'e 
the  youn^  bride  their  hearty  benediction. 
But  m  spite  of  these  outward  signs  of  joy 
and  cordiality  the  people  murmured  at  the 
sacrifice  exacted,  as  they  supposed,  of 
their  emperor,  and  deplored  the  fate  of 
the  youthful  archduchess,  given  up,  as 
they  said,  to  a  monster  who  would  over- 
whelm her  with  misery  —  her  humiliation 
bein^  necessarily  reflected  on  the  empire. 
Maria  Louisa's  journey  to  France  was 
really  a  triumphal  progress.    The  queen 
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of  Naples,  Caroline  Bonaparte,  attended 
by  a  splendid  retinue,  welcomed  her  at  the 
frontier.  At  every  town  she  stopped  at, 
a  page  of  the  imperial  household  was  in 
waiting  with  a  letter  and  a  bouquet  from 
the  bridegroom,  while  daily,  by  his  order, 
a  courier  was  despatched  to  the  emperor 
Francis  with  news  of  his  daughter's  health 
and  safe  progress  on  her  journey.  Maria- 
Louisa's  replies  to  his  letters  seem  to  have 
greatly  pleased  Napoleon ;  though  more 
or  less  they  are  said  to  have  been  sug- 
gested or  dictated  by  her  Majesty  of  Na- 
ples. But  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
assiduouslv  gallant  attentions  merited, 
and  woula  naturally  inspire,  a  gracious 
acknowledgment.  That  her  first  impres- 
sions of  his  personal  appearance  might 
be  more  favorable  to  him,  he  yielded  to 
the  persuasions  of  King  Joachim  Murat 
—  so  fond  of  feathers  and  finery  —  that 
he  would  allow  himself  to  be  dressed  by 
his  tailors.  For  Napoleon  would  not  be 
inconvenienced  by  a  close-fitting  dress, 
and  this  gave  him  at  times  a  slovenly  ap- 
pearance, which  as  he  became  corpulent 
was  more  than  ever  disadvantageous  to 
him.  After  being  a  few  days  in  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  Naples's  artistes^  he  vowed 
he  could  bear  it  no  longer;  but  that  the 
question  of  his  toilette  should  be  left  to 
Maria  Louisa's  decision.  Madame  Junot 
says,  '*  She  declared  she  was  quite  content 
that  he  should  please  himself  in  such  mat- 
ters, as  she  liked  him  just  as  well  in  one 
dress  as  another."  This  probably  was 
the  truth. 

While  the  new  empress  was  leisurely 
continuing  her  journey.  Napoleon  found 
time  to  bestow  some  attentions  on  her 
predecessor.  He  wrote  to  her  in  affec- 
tionate terms,  visited  her  at  Malmaison, 
where,  in  accordance  with  her  tastes,  he 
had  ordered  extensive  alterations  to  be 
made  in  the  ch&teau  and  grounds.  He 
prevailed  on  her  and  Hortense  to  dine 
with  him  at  Le  Trianon,  and  in  forming 
her  new  household  placed  it  on  the  same 
liberal  footing  as  before  the  divorce.  It 
was  no  less  numerous  and  splendid  than 
Maria  Louisa's,  for,  he  said,  "  her  title  of 
empress  was  ineffaceable,  being  conse- 
crated by  receiving  the  crown  from  the 
hands  of  the  pope."  The  Ch&teau  de  Na- 
varre, a  fine  old  mansion  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure,  built  by  Mansard,  and 
standing  in  a  park  laid  out  and  planted  by 
Le  N6tre,  was  purchased  for  her.  Her 
debts  were  paid,  and  her  annual  income 
fixed  at  3,ooo,ooof.(jf  120,000).  Large  as 
it  was,  it  was  not,  as  he  well  knew,  too 
large  for  Josephine.    The  Elys^  Napo- 


Idon  was  also  placed  at  her  disposal  when 
she  had  occasion  to  be  in  Paris.  In  thus 
striving  to  console  her,  while  silencing 
the  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience  for 
the  wrong  he  had  done  her,  he  did  but 
embitter  their  final  parting. 

A  grand  ceremonial  had  been  arranged 
for  the  meeting  of  the  imperial  bride  and 
bridegroom.  Two  leagues  on  her  road  to 
Soissons  an  elegant  tent  was  erected. 
There  Napoleon  was  to  await  her  arrival, 
and  the  oueen  of  Naples  was  to  conduct 
her  into  the  presence  of  her  lord  and  mas- 
ter. A  large  and  magnificently  embroi- 
dered cushion  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  tent  The  bride  was  to  kneel  upon  it 
on  entering,  and  was,  of  course,  to  be  im- 
mediately raised  and  embraced  by  the 
bridegroom.  The  introduction  ended,  the 
happy  pair  were  to  enter  the  ^p'and  new 
nuptial  carriage,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
Bonaparte  princesses,  and  followed  by 
pages,  great  officers  of  the  household,  and 
a  detachment  of  cavalry,  to  proceed  to 
Soissons,  and  thence  to  Compi^gne.  The 
weather,  however,  promised  unfavorably 
for  a  state  pageant.  Napoleon,  therefore, 
without  countermanding  the  directions 
given  for  the  next  day,  when  informed 
that  the  bridal  cortege  was  on  the  road  to 
Soissons,  privately  ordered  a  plain  car- 
riage, and  with  King  Joachim  left  Com- 
pi^gne  incognito.  At  a  short  distance 
from  Soissons  the  cortdge  was  seen  ap- 
proaching. The  private  carriage  drew  up 
to  the  side  of  the  road  to  allow  it  to  pass 
—  Napoleon  intending  to  turn  and  slowly 
follow  to  Soissons.  In  the  dusk  of  a  rainy 
March  evening  he  might  have  escaped 
recognition.  But  leaning  forward,  eager 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  bride  as  she  passed, 
both  he  and  Murat  forgot  their  incognito, 
and  immediately  the  escort  saluted  to  the 
cry  of  "Vive  I'empereur!"  Great  was 
the  surprise  and  confusion  of  the  bride, 
as  Napoleon,  hat  in  hand,  approached  her 
carriage,  and  entered  it  at  the  invitation 
of  the  queen  of  Naples.  The  rain  was 
then  descending  in  torrents,  and  couriers 
were  ordered  to  ride  on  before  with  all 
haste  to  announce  the  speedy  arrival  of 
the  imperial  cortege.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  people  to  get  their  windows 
lighted  up,  and  in  spite  of  the  weather, 
and  want  of  time,  to  prepare  a  triumphal 
arch.  Young  girls  ran  off  to  the  palace 
with  flowers.  The  municipal  authorities 
slipped  on  their  robes  and  hastened  to 
their  places  in  the  gallery.  The  people 
flocked  into  the  courtjrard  and  crowded 
around  the  entrances,  unmindful  of  the 
drenching  downpour.    The  Austrian 
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bassador  had  just  arrived  for  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  morrow,  and  with  the  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  house  of  Bonaparte, 
some  in  full  dress,  others  en  deshabilU^ 
waited  in  the  grand  hall  to  receive  the 
illustrious  pair.  Between  ten  and  eleven 
signal  guns  announced  their  arrival.  The 
torches  borne  by  the  outriders  were  ex- 
tinguished by  the  fast-falling  torrent,  and 
but  that  there  glimmered  a  riverbire  here 
and  there,  to  whose  feeble  rays  were  added 
those  of  the  tallow  candles  cloing  duty  for 
an  illumination,  all  around  the  palace  was 
darkness,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  a 
company  of  torchbearers  to  li^ht  the  cor- 
tege up  th e  grand  avenue.  Th i  s  untoward 
disarrangement  of  a  programme  thor- 
oughly studied  by  all  who  on  the  follow- 
ing day  were  to  take  part  in  the  ceremo- 
nies created  a  great  commotion  in  the 
palace.  However,  the  empress  having 
alighted,  the  princes  and  princesses  of  his 
family,  with  Prince  Schwartzenberg  and 
one  or  two  others,  were  hurriedlv  presented 
to  her  by  the  emperor.  They  then  retired, 
together  with  the  king  and  queen  of  Na- 
ples, to  partake  of  ^  petit  sonper  prepared 
tor  them  in  the  emperor's  private  apart- 
ments. Although  the  presentations  occu- 
pied but  a  few  minutes,  the  keen,  scruti- 
nizing eyes  of  the  ladies  discovered  that 
the  toilette  of  the  German  princess  left 
much  to  be  desired.  Short  waists  and 
short  petticoats  were  then  in  high  favor, 
but  Maria  Louisa  wore  a  long-waisted 
dress,  and  the  skirt  of  her  gown,  cut  after 
a  fashion  discarded  in  Paris  a  twelve- 
month or  more,  was  too  long  by  several 
inches.  They  remarked  also  that  she  was 
deficient  in  grace;  that,  considering  her 
youth,  her  embonpoint  was  excessive,  and 
that  on  the  whole  (as  described  by  Count 
Metternich  in  a  letter  to  his  wife)  'Mier 
face  was  rather  ugly  than  pretty."  Ma- 
ria Louisa  had  a  broad,  full  face  with  the 
ugly  Hapsburg  mouth,  and  a  peculiar  up- 
ward slant  in  the  position  of  the  eyes  that 
gave  to  it  a  singular  expression  of  affec- 
tation. She  was  of  about  the  middle 
height,  but  her  figure  was  not  symmetri- 
cal, her  arms  being  small  and  thin,  and 
her  bust  and  shoulders  largely  developed. 
But  she  was  in  the  bloom  of  ^outh  —  in 
itself  a  charm  —  had  a  very  fair  complex- 
ion, an  abundance  of  light  chestnut  hair, 
and  a  good  set  of  teeth.  Naturally  she 
felt  much  embarrassment  at  being  thus 
unceremoniously  launched,  as  it  were,  for 
criticism  into  the  midst  of  a  group  of  ladies 
of  the  French  court  The  gallant  atten> 
tions  of  the  bridegroom  were  therefore 
needed  to  enable  her  to  overcome  the 


great  timidity  she  evinced,  which  seemed 
to  please  him.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  her  household  were  presented  the  next 
day,  and  on  the  following  one  the  court 
left  Compi^ene  for  St.  Qoud.  There,  on 
the  1st  of  April,  the  civil  marriage  took 
place.  The  religious  ceremony  —  after 
the  grand  state  entry  into  Paris  —  was 
performed  in  the  ereat  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  sev- 
eral cardinals  who  were  required  to  assist 
at  the  civil  marriage,  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Cardinals  Maury  and  Fesch,  re- 
quested to  be  excused  from  being  present 
at  the  nuptial  benediction ;  alleging  as  a 
reason,  that  the  pope's  intervention  had 
not  been  sought  to  dissolve  the  first  mar- 
riage. Napoleon  refused  to  admit  this  as 
a  valid  excuse,  and  banished  them  to  dif- 
ferent and  distant  departments  of  the 
empire.  He  forbade  them  also  to  wear 
that  mark  of  their  dignity  the  scarlet  robe ; 
a  high-handed  proceedme  that  obtained 
them  the  sobriquet  of  *'the  black  cardi- 
nals." 

Accustomed  to  see  the  empress  Jose- 
phine invariably  dressed  with  the  most 
exquisite  taste,  the  shortcomings  of  Maria 
Louisa  in  that  respect  were  the  more 
strikingly  apparent  to  Napoleon.  Believ- 
ing himself  to  be  a  great  connoisseur  in 
such  matters,  he  made  a  point  of  presiding 
at  the  bridal  toilette.  The  crown  he  se- 
lected for  the  occasion  (there  were  two)  he 
saw  properly  placed  on  the  bride's  head 
by  the  mistress  of  the  robes,  and  the  im- 
perial mantle  gracefully  arranged  on  her 
shoulders.  The  train  was  borne  by  the 
queens  of  Spain,  Naples,  Holland,  and 
Westphalia,  the  grand  duchess  of  Tus- 
cany, and  the  Princess  Bor^hese  —  all 
these  ladies,  with  the  exception  of  the 
(^ueen  of  Westphalia  (a  princess  of  Bava- 
na),  being  royal  by  the  grace  of  Napoleon. 
The  bridal  presents  prepared  for  Maria 
Louisa  were  similar,  though  probably  far 
exceeding  them  in  value,  to  those  made 
by  Louis  XVLto  Marie  Antoinette.  The 
municipality  of  Paris  offered  a  complete 
toilet  service,  including  an  armchair  and 
massive  framed  mirror,  of  silver  gilt,  of 
exquisite  design  and  elaborate  workman- 
ship. In  the  course  of  the  following  year 
a  silver  cradle,  superUy  wrought,  was 
added  to  this  present.  The  marriage  fdtes 
are  said  to  have  surpassed  in  splendor  any 
that  had  preceded  them  in  Paris.  Yet 
these  grand  doings  were  but  the  prelude 
to  still  grander  ones  then  in  preparation. 
The  imperial  couple  meanwhile  returned 
to  Compi^gne,  which,  like  all  the  royal 
residences  of  France,  had  been  embel- 
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lished  and  refurnished  by  Napoleon.  Fine 
gardens  were  added  to  it,  and  many 
needed  improvements  fully  carried  out. 

Josephine  had  passed  the  month  of  nup- 
tial gaieties  at  Navarre.  She  now  returned 
to  Paris  ;  for  Navarre,  with  its  fountains, 
lakes,  and  rivers  running  through  its 
grounds,  was  found  to  be  a  damp  and  un- 
healthy residence.  A  lar^e  outlay  was 
required  to  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
and  to  render  the  old  ch&teau,  that  bad 
long  been  neglected,  a  suitable  abode  for 
the  imperial  ch&telaine  and  her  retinue. 
Napoleon  suggested  that  while  the  works 
were  in  hand  she  should  go  to  Milan, 
where  she  was  much  beloved,  and  where, 
in  the  society  of  her  son  and  daughter-in- 
law,  the  sadness  that  preyed  on  her  health 
and  spirits  might  more  readily  be  dis- 
pelled. She  preferred  an  excursion  to 
Switzerland.  But  at  Geneva  she  was  pri- 
vately told  that  Napoleon  was  anxious  to 
keep  her  at  a  long  distance  from  the  capi- 
tal, if  not  actually  out  of  France,  in  order  to 
soothe  the  ruffled  feelings  of  Maria  Louisa, 
who  had  displayed  some  jealousy  on  find- 
ing that  so  much  consideration  was  still 
shown  to  the  **  dame  de  la  Malmaison,"  as 
she  named  her  rival.  Hortense  sought  an 
explanation  from  Napoleon,  who  was  in- 
dignant at  such  intentions  being  attributed 
to  him.  Still  he  pressed  Josephine  to  go 
to  Milan ;  but  as  she  did  not  then  feel 
sufficiently  reassured  to  obev  him,  she 
returned  to  her  ch&teau  of  >favarre,  and 
spent  there  the  winter  of  1810-11.  But 
whether  at  Navarre,  at  La  Maimaison,  at 
the  baths  of  Aix,  or  wherever  Josephine 
was,  there  was  the  court  of  France  and  its 
empress.  Though  her  health  was  begin- 
ning to  fail  and  languor  was  creeping  over 
her  spirits,  yet  Napoleon*s  youthful  bride 
could  not  supplant  her,  nor  efface  the  im- 
pression which  her  goodness,  grace,  and 
fascination  had  made  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  once  spoken  to  or  seen  her. 
Of  this  Napoleon  had  full  proof  when, 
after  Louis  Bonaparte*s  abdication,  he 
chose  to  visit  Holland  and  Belgium,  ac- 
companied by  Maria  Louisa,  as  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  by  Josephine.  The  latter 
won  golden  opinions  both  for  herself  and 
Napoleon  ;  Maria  Louisa  for  neither;  but, 
ill  at  ease  in  the  part  she  had  to  play,  and 
stiff  and  reserved  in  her  manners,  she 
rather  repelled  than  attracted. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  they  returned 
to  Paris,  and  on  the  ist  of  June  be^an  the 
series  of  f^tes  prepared  in  their  absence. 
The  most  memorable  of  them,  owing  to 
the  sad  catastrophe  attending  it,  was  that 
given  by  Prince  Schwartzenberg  in  the 


Austrian  emperor's  name.  One  of  the 
garlands  suspended  in  the  gallery  of  the 
temporary  ball-room  erected  in  the  garden 
of  the  h6tel  took  fire,  llie  efforts  made 
to  snatch  away  the  burning  portion  ^ave 
movement  to  the  rest  of  the  decorations, 
and  in  an  instant  the  whole  were  on  fire, 
and  the  fragile  ball-room  in  flames*  The 
empress  was  safely  removed,  but  several 
persons  perished  in  the  burning  building ; 
amongst  others  the  Princess  Schwartzen- 
berg. The  unfortunate  termination  of 
this  fdte  naturally  suggested  the  similar 
catastrophe  at  the  mamage  of  Louis  XVL 
and  Marie  Antoinette.  Many  regarded  it 
as  an  evil  omen.  Napoleon  himself  vms 
struck  by  it,  but  blamed  the  police,  who 
**  should  have  been  on  the  alert,'*  he  said, 
"  to  prevent  any  accident  occurring."  The 
melancholy  event  created  however  but  a 
passing  impression,  and  as  f^te  succeeded 
f£te  speedily  faded  away. 

The  little  leisure  this  unwonted  round 
of  dissipation  left  at  Maria  Louisa's  dis- 
posal was  occupied  in  learning  to  ride  in 
the  manige  at  St.  Cloud,  and  in  lessons 
with  the  professors  whom  NapoleoA  had 
appointed  to  teach  her  dancing,  music, 
and  painting.    The  mot  d^ordrg  at  court 
and  in  the  capital  was  to  study  the  wishes 
of  the  young  empress,  and  to  amuse  her. 
But  she  was  not  liked  by  the  ladies  of  the 
palace,  towards  whom  her  demeanor  was 
cold  and  reserved.    Indeed  she  scarcely 
knew  how  to  be  gracious,  being  of  a  duU 
and  sluggish  temperament,  and    having 
from  childhood  been  hedged  about  with 
so  much  formal  etiquette.    Napoleon  ar- 
ranged her  little  evening  reunions.     Forty 
or  nfty  ladies  only  were  admitted  to  them, 
and  but  twelve  or  fifteen  at  one  time. 
They  included  the  ladies  of  the  palace 
and  the  households  of  the  imperial  family. 
He  fancied  that  this  sort  of  exdusiveaess 
would  attract  the  Faubourg  St.  Genaain. 
But  the  Faubourg  St  Germain  was  still 
French,  lively,  sptrituel^  and  delighting  in 
epigrammatic  conversation.  Maria  Louisa 
could  not  converse,  and  cared  not  to  bear 
others.     Her  receptions  therefore  were 
found  amazingly  dull ;  besides,  no  gentle^ 
men  were  admitted.    And  what  can  be 
imagined  duller  than  a  party  of  ladies, 
expected  to  amuse  and  to  feel  aroused  bj 
looking  on  at  the  turning  round  of  the 
empress's  ear;  a  feat  she  contrived  in 
some  way  to  perform,  and  seemed  de- 
lighted to  astonish  her  company  by  ezhib- 
iting  her  skill  in  accomplishing  it.     She 
however  did  not  care  vat  society.     She 
preferred  her  tapestry-frame  and  a  quiet 
chat  in  her  boudoir  with  the  Dnchesse  de 
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Montebello  (Madame  Lannes),  the  only 
lady  of  Napoleon's  court  with  whom  she 
formed  any  intimacy. 

Towards  the  ena  of  1810  both  Maria 
Louisa  and  Napoleon  were  frequently  oc- 
cupied in  giving  sittings  to  Canova,  who 
had  visited  France  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  bust  of  the  emperor.  The  famous 
sculptor  had  succeeded  so  admirably  with 
the  celebrated  statue  of  the  princess  Pau- 
line, as  Venus,  that  he  was  now  commis- 
sioned to  execute  one  in  white  marble  of 
Maria  Louisa,  as  Concord.  This  he  prob- 
ably found  a  less  perilous  undertaking 
than  that  of  the  statue  of  the  goddess  of 
love  —  not  beine  in  danger,  as  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  on  that  occasion,  of  failing  to 
complete  his  work  from  falling  distractedly 
in  love  with  his  modeL 

But  although  1810  was  drawing  to  a 
dose  the  marriage  f6tes  were  not  yet 
ended.  It  was  proposed  to  continue  them 
until  the  fii^t  anniversary  of  the  wedding- 
d2Cy.  However,  the  appointment  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Montesquieu,  after  the  forms 
of  the  old  rigime^  as  **gouvernante  des 
enfants  de  France/*  reminded  the  nation 
that  other  f^tes  were  also  impending,  and 
on  the  20th  March,  181 1,  one  hundred  and 
one  guns  announced  the  birth  of  a  King  of 
Rome.  Napoleon*s  highest  aims  seemed 
to  be  now  attained  —  the  establishment  of 
his  dynasty  by  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
imperial  tiirone.  But  dark  clouds  were 
beginning  to  gather  on  the  northern  hori- 
zon, her^ding  a  tempest  that  was  to  lay 
low  and  destroy  those  lofty  aims  and 
hopes.  The  nation,  however,  regarded 
the  new-born  babe  as  apledee  of  enduring 
peace,  and  rejoiced  in  his  birth  according- 
ly. Never  before,  surely,  was  any  child 
christened  with  so  much  pomp,  ecclesi- 
astical, civil,  and  military.  The  fronts  of 
the  houses  on  the  line  of  procession  were 
draped  with  tapestries,  as  at  the  F6te 
Dieu,  and  a  double  row  of  troops  extended 
from  the  Tuileries  to  Notre  Dame.  All 
Paris  was  in  the  streets,  and  many  persons 
had  come  from  distant  departments  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  but  a  glimpse  of  this 
child,  on  whom  rested  the  hopes  of  the 
nation,  and  the  hopes  of  its  ^*  fourth  dy- 
nasty,'* as  all  unconscious,  poor  ill-fated 
child,  of  the  hopes  and  fears  he  excited, 
he  lay  peacefully  slumbering  in  his  gou- 
vernante's  lap. 

And  now  the  mighty  emperor-^  who 
would  seem  to  have  been  fulfilling  the 
Mosaic  injunction,  Deut.  xxiv.  5  —  must 
prepare  for  war.  One  more  scene  of  glory 
and  power  has  yet  to  be  played,  and  its 
theatre  is  Dresden*    On  the  9th  of  March, 


181 2,  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa  leave 
St.  Cloud  (he  will  have  no  political  in- 
trigues, he  says;  so  takes  her  with  him). 
A  fine  army,  five  hundred  thousand 
strong,  preceding  and  following  in  detach* 
ments,  and  by  different  routes,  is  shortly 
after  encamped  around  the  pleasant  cap* 
ital  of  Saxony.  There,  Maria  Louisa 
again  meets  her  father  and  her  family. 
There  too  are  assembled  the  kings  and 
princes  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  and 
with  them  the  timid  and  humbled  Fred- 
erick William  IIL  of  Prussia.  All,  pro- 
fessedly, are  Napoleon's  allies,  but  in 
reality  his  enemies,  watching  for  the  fa- 
vorable moment  for  throwing  o£E  his  yoke. 
But  for  the  nonce,  pleasure  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  autocrat  of  the  north 
alone  has  assumed  a  defiant  attitude,  and 
determines  to  maintain  it.  He  must  take 
the  consequences  of  his  temerity.  On 
the  2oth  June  war  is  declared,  ana  "  For- 
ward '*  is  the  order  given  to  Napoleon's 
mighty  host,  who  with  light  hearts  begin 
the  march  to  their  dreadful  doom  with  the 
cry  "To  Moscow  !  to  Moscow  I"  Maria 
Louisa  accompanies  her  family  to  Prague 
for  a  month's  visit,  and  General  Count 
Neipperg  —  destined  to  play  so  important 
a  part  in  her  future  -*  is  appointed  to  at- 
tend her  as  chamberlain.  On  the  ist  of 
July  she  returned  to  St.  Cloud,  and  during 
the  disastrous  Russian  campaign,  though 
France  was  in  so  critical  a  position,  she 
seemed  not  to  feel  it.  Her  German  phlegm 
allowed  her  to  work  composedly  at  her 
tapestry,  to  trot  about  in  the  park  of  St. 
Cloud  on  her  pony,  and  to  follow  very 
contentedly  her  humdrum  daily  round  of 
occupations.  She  evinced  but'little  inter- 
est in  her  son ;  Madame  de  Montesquieu 
seems  to  have  usurped  the  mother's  place 
in  his  affections.  When  she  was  willing 
to  bestow  a  caress  on  him,  the  tall  plume 
of  feathers  she  was  fond  of  wearing  so 
frightened  the  child  that  he  would  turn 
from  her  and  cling  to  his  nurse. 

In  spite  of  Napoleon's  efforts  to  with- 
hold it,  news  of  the  real  state  of  affairs 
in  Russia  reached  Paris  from  private 
sources,  and  filled  all  hearts  with  gloom. 
Those  who  needed  sympathy  and  conso- 
lation sought  and  received  them  from  the 
empress  Josephine,  to  whom  Count  S^gur 
by  every  opportunity  sent  authentic  infor- 
mation. Most  unexpectedly,  however,  on 
the  night  of  the  12th  December  Napo- 
leon arrived  at  St  Cloud,  but  only  to  pre- 
pare for  another  campaign.  Mana  Louisa 
was  appointed  regent,  Cambac^r^s  and 
Joseph  Bonaparte  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment in  her  name.  Th^  Senate  expressed 
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a  wish  that  she  and  the  King  of  Rome 
should  be  crowned,  in  order  that  an  oath 
might  bind  France  to  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  Napoleon  replied  that  his  treas- 
ure was  wholl V  needed  at  that  moment  for 
supplies  for  his  armies.  Perhaps  Jose- 
phine^s  'MnefEaceable  title"  was  to  his 
mind  an  obstacle  also.  On  the  15th  of 
April,  1 81 3,  he  left  France  for  the  army. 
His  victories  of  Bautzen  and  Wurtzchen 
led  to  an  armistice  and  the  Congress  of 
Prague ;  but  hostilities  were  renewed  on 
the  15th  of  August,  Austria  then  joining 
the  allies.  Maria  Louisa  desired  to  me- 
diate. Napoleon  smiled  —  rancor  and  bit- 
ter antagonism  had  long  subsisted  between 
him  and  Austria,  and  was  far,  too  intense 
to  allow  either  one  or  the  other  to  be 
moved  by  a  weak  woman's  tearful  en- 
treaties. Victory  attended  Napoleon's 
arms  at  Dresden ;  but  cavalry  was  want- 
ing to  follow  it  up.  Reverses  ensued,  de- 
fections also  of  the  confederate  princes, 
and  at  Leipzig  the  Saxon  and  Wurtemberg 
troops  crossed  over  to  the  enemy  on  the 
field  of  battle.  A  skirmish  or  two,  while 
retreating,  when  he  put  to  the  rout  one  of 
his  deserting  generals,  ended  this  unfor- 
tunate campaign,  and  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember the  emperor  once  more  reached 
St.  Cloud. 

Another  army  is  wanted.  The  Senate 
assembles,  and  authorizes  a  levy  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  conscripts. 
The  troops  are  recalled  from  Spain ;  Fer- 
dinand VII.  returns  to  it;  the  pope  is 
liberated  and  leaves  for  Rome.  The  New 
Year's  day  reception  is  numerously  and 
brilliantly  attended,  the  regency  is  re- 
newed, and  Joseph  Bonaparte  named  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom.  Napoleon 
confides  his  wife  and  son  to  the  protection 
of  the  National  Guard  during  his  absence. 
But  he  is  destined  to  return  to  them  no 
more,  and  embraces  them  for  the  last  time 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  January, 
when  he  sets  out  with  a  mere  handful  of 
veteran  troops  to  join  his  youthful  army. 
This  short  but  wonderful  campaign  ended, 
as  all  know,  with  the  entry  of  the  allies  into 
Paris  on  the  25th  of  March.  Napoleon 
had  directed  —  subject,  however,  to  the 
course  of  events  —  that  the  empress  and 
the  ministry  should  remove  to  Blois.  Jo- 
seph advised  her  to  remain  in  Paris  to 
uphold  her  son's  rights ;  but  her  father 
promising  not  to  neglect  them,  she  left 
forthwith  —  repenting  having  done  so  as 
soon  as  Blois  was  reached.  At  times  she 
seemed  desirous  of  sharing  the  fate  and 
fortunes  of  Napoleon,  but  finally  placed 
herself  under  the  protection  of  the  allies. 


A  Russian  general  and  an  escort  of  Coft> 
sacks  then  conducted  her  to  Orleans. 
There  her  perplexities  returned,  now  urg- 
ing her  to  attempt  to  join  Napoleon  at 
Fontainebleau,  now  alarming  her  with 
many  fancied  difficulties  and  dangers  at- 
tending such  a  step.  The  abSicatioa 
being  signed,  and  Elba  allotted  to  Napo- 
leon, and  Parma  and  Placentia  to  Maria 
Louisa,  the  emperor  Francis  despatched 
Prince  Paul  Esterhazy  to  inform  his 
daughter  of  it,  and  to  attend  her  to  Ram- 
bouillet,  where  he  proposed  to  meet  her. 
Escorted  by  twenty-nve  Cossacks  she 
arrived  there  on  the  13th  of  April,  still 
anxious  and  doubtful,  and  unable  to  decide 
on  the  best  course  to  pursue.  On  the  15th 
Francis  and  his  minister,  Mettemich  — 
now  created  a  prince  of  the  empire  — 
made  their  appearance,  and  a  long  private 
interview  took  place.  The  nature  of  the 
communications  made  to  her  did  not  tran- 
spire. She  however  seemed  much  dis- 
tressed by  them,  and  announced  to  her 
attendants  that  she  purposed  returning  to 
Vienna,  vid  Switzerland  and  the  TyroC 

While  awaiting  the  arrival  of  an  Aus 
trian  guard  of  honor  she  received  a  visit 
from  tne  emperor  Alexander,  who  break- 
fasted with  her.  On  the  following  day 
the  king  of  Prussia  arrived  at  Rambouil- 
let;  he,  however,  remained  but  a  few 
minutes.  Both  wished  to  see  the  king  of 
Rome,  now  called  Prince  of  Parraa.  liis 
little  Majesty  received  them  ung^ciously, 
telling  his  nurse  "gu^ils  n'dtaieni  pas 
beauxP  Such  visits,  under  the  then  ex- 
isting circumstances,  certainly  showed  a 
great  want  of  delicacy  of  feeling,  both 
in  those  who  paid,  and  the  lady  who  re- 
ceived them.  A  few  days  after,  Maria 
Louisa  left  Rambouillet.  The  account  of 
her  journey,  as  given  by  one  who  accom- 
panied her,  reads  like  that  of  an  excursion 
leisurely  taken  for  pleasure.  At  the  na- 
merous  places  she  stopped  at  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  her  visiting 
every  point  of  interest,  and  apparently 
mucn  of  her  trouble  was  forgotten  in  the 
pleasurable  excitement  of  travel.  At  Vi- 
enna she  was  welcomed  by  her  family  and 
the  people  with  extravagant  signs  of  joy, 
as  a  victim  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  a 
monster;  while  about  the  same  time  — 
2nd  of  June,  181 4 — the  empress  Jose- 
phine, broken  in  health  and  broken-hearted 
at  the  fate  of  Napoleon,  died  suddenly  at 
Malraaison. 

Maria  Louisa  soon  became  aware  that 
she  and  her  son  were  prisoners,  rigidly 
restricted  from  passing  beyond  the  part 
of  Schoenbrunn.  The  queen  of  Sicily,  ber 
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maternal  grandmother  and  the  sister  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  was  indignant  at  the 
manoeuvres  set  on  foot  to  detach  her  from 
Napoleon.    "  She  should  tie  the  sheets  of 
her  bed  to  the  windows  some  night  and 
escape  in  disguise.    I  would,"  she  said ; 
"for  marriage  is  for  life."    She  herself 
had,  secretly,  just  fled  from  Sicily.    But 
Maria  Louisa  had  not  her  grandmother*s 
energy.    Tired  of  Schoenbrunn,  she  asked 
leave  of  her  father  to  go  to  the  baths  of 
Aix.    It  was  granted,  and  Count  Neip- 
perg  attended  her ;  but  she  could  not  take 
her  son.    The  count  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  the  Countess  Neipperg,  and  was 
born  in  France  in  1775.    He  was  married 
to  a  woman  whom  he  had  seduced  from 
her  first  husband,  and  who,  with  four  or 
five  children,  was  then  living  in  retirement 
at  Wurtemberg.    He  was  reputed  brave ; 
having  been  wounded  in  battle  and  lost  an 
eye.    He  was  still  a  handsome  man,  of 
fascinating  manners  and  distinguished  air. 
Over  the  weak  and  irresolute  Duchess  of 
Parma  he  soon  obtained  complete  ascend- 
ency.   Through  his  influence  she  was  led 
to  subscribe  to  all  the  conditions  with 
which  the  Congress  hampered  the  grant 
— for  her  life  only  —  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia. 
"None  of  the  race  of  Bonaparte,"  the 
allies  declared,  "could  be  allowed  to  bear 
sway   in    Europe."     Therefore   she   re- 
nounced in  her  son's  name  his  right  to 
succeed  her,  and  consented  that  he  should 
be  deprived  of  his  baptismal  name  of  Na- 
poleon ;  that  he  should  be  brought  up  at 
the  Austrian  court,  should  be  called  Fran- 
cis, Duke  of  Reichstadt,  and  that  she 
should  see  him  but  once  a  year.    All  let- 
ters from  Napoleon  were  to  oe  transmitted 
to  her  father,  and  although  she  did  not 
consent  to  a  divorce,  she  said  "  she  would 
write  and  ask  him  to  consent  to  a  separa* 
tion  d  raimabU^^ 

These  arrangements  were  about  being 
completed  when  the  startling  news  of  Na- 
poleon^s  return  to  France  put  an  end  to 
the  Congress.  On  the  morning  following 
his  arrival  at  the  Tuileries  the  sweet- 
scented  violets,  the  first  flowers  of  the 
spring,  were  brought  in  by  the  people  in 
such  quantities,  as  a  symbol  of  their  fidel- 
ity to  him,  that  the  gardens  were  covered 
with  them,  and  the  palace  itself  filled  with 
their  fragrant  perfume.  Confidently  ex- 
pecting Maria  Louisa  would  rejoin  him, 
every  lady  and  iUgante  of  the  empire 


wore  on  her  dress,  or  carried  in  her  band, 
as  a  token  of  welcome,  a  bouquet  of  the 
large  Parma  violets.  But  if  her  affections 
were  ever  given  to  Napoleon,  they  were 
his  no  longer.  Count  Neipperg  had  sup- 
planted him.  His  countess  had  obligingly 
died  some  few  months  before,  after  only 
two  days' illness,  leaving  the  count  free  to 
mingle  gallantry  with  his  duties  as  coun- 
sellor to  the  young  duchess.  But  the 
spring  and  its  fragrant  flowers  passed 
away,  and  when  the  summer  sun  shone  on 
the  Tuileries  gardens  their  parterres  were 
strewed  with  lilies,  and  the  ladies' faded 
violet  bouquets  had  given  place  to  the 
flower  that  had  become  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  Waterloo  decided  the  fate  of  Maria 
Louisa  as  well  as  that  of  Napoleon ;  and 
while  he  was  on  his  way  to  perish  at  St. 
Helena,  she  was  put  into  possession  of 
her  duchies.  Count  Neipperg  being  named 
her  first  minister,  also  grand  master  of 
her  household.  Of  the  liaison  that  en- 
sued children  were  born  before  the  death 
of  Napoleon.  When  that  event  occurred 
a  morganatic  marriage  gave  a  tardy  sanc- 
tion to  their  union.  The  count  was  the 
absolute  ruler  of  the  duchies ;  but  his 
administration  is  said  to  have  been  marked 
by  great  ability,  moderation,  and  tolerance. 
He  died  of  a  painful  disease  in  1829,  much 
regretted  by  the  people.  He  was  an  irrep- 
arable loss  to  the  duchess,  who  as  a  tes- 
timony of  her  grief  and  afiFection  erected 
a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory. 
But  she  was  incapable  of  taking  up  the 
reins  of  power  after  him.  The  people  re- 
volted, and  she  fled  from  Parma.  Aus- 
trian troops  escorted  her  back;  but  she 
was  an  object  of  deep  resentment  to  her 
subjects,  who,  as  she  could  not  govern 
them,  fell  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
Austria. 

In  1832  the  death  of  the  melancholy 
young  Duke  of  Reichstadt  occurred  at 
Schoenbrunn,  of  consumption,  in  his  21st 
year.  Maria  Louisa  died  in  1847,  aged 
56.  As  Duchess  of  Parma  she  was  merely 
an  instrument  of  Austrian  misrule  in  It- 
aly. The  very  slight  interest  the  French 
at  any  time  took  in  her  ceased  altogether 
when,  renouncing  all  claims  on  France, 
she  again  became  an  Austrian  archduchess 
and  her  son  was  made  an  Austrian  prince. 
She  is  DOW  well-nigh  forgotten,  while  Jo- 
sephine's memory  remains  as  imperishable 
in  France  as  Napoleon's. 

Catherine  Charlotte  Jackson. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 
"NO  FOOL  LIKE  AN  OLD  FOOL. 


If 


"  I  SUPPOSE,"  said  Richard  Cable  to  his 
mother,  "that  she  would  not  live  in  our 
old  cottage  ?  Not  if  I  ofiEered  it  her  rent 
free  ?  " 

"The  cottage  is  mine,  Richard,  not 
yours.  Perhaps  from  me  she  would  take 
it,  but  not  from  you." 

"  Then  you  may  offer  it  her."  He  had 
his  hands  in  his  pockets ;  he  drew  them 
sharply  forth  and  began  to  hum  a  tune  — 
it  was  the  mermaid's  song  from  "  Oberon." 
When  he  thought  of  her  that  tune  came 
up  with  the  thought.  "  Mother,"  he  said, 
breaking  ofiF  in  the  midst  of  the  tune, 
"  now  that  we  are  in  this  house,  we  are  in 
a  different  position,  and  the  little  j^rls 
must  be  suited  to  it  I've  heard  them 
talking  just  like  the  St.  Kerian  children  — 
with  a  Cornish  twang,  and  I  won't  have  it 
They  must  have  better  schooling  than  they 
can  get  at  the  national  school." 

"Will  you  send  them  away?"  asked 
Mrs.  Cable  in  dismay,  as  her  neart  failed 
her  at  the  thought  of  parting  with  her 
grandchildren. 

"  No ;  they  must  not  leave  home ;  they 
must  learn  better  here,  They  should  be 
able  to  play  on  the  piano,  and  to  sing,  and 
read  French,  and  know  something  of  all 
those  concerns  which  young  ladies  are 
expected  to  be  acquainted  with." 

"  What  I  Are  you  going  to  bring  a  gov- 
erness into  the  nouse  to  them?"  asked 
Mrs.  Cable,  with  dismay  almost  e(^ual  to 
the  first  at  the  prospect  of  parting  with  the 
children. 

"No;  I'll  have  no  stranger  here,"  he 
answered. 

"  Then,  how  are  they  to  learn  ?  " 

"Is  there  no  one  in  the  village  who 
could  teach  them?  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  should  be  ignorant,  or  know  no  more 
than  the  laborers'  children,  because  they 
will  have  money,  and  if  they  marry,  they 
shall  marry  well." 

"  There  is  a  long  time  to  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Cable. 

"  Who  can  teach  them  ?  "  asked  Rich- 
ard. 

"  There  is  but  one  person  who  can  do 
this,"  she  answered,  after  a  pause. 

"  She  must  be  well  paid  for  her  trouble. 
You  must  arrange  all  that.    Only,  I  will 


not  have  this  teacher  come  here ;  the  chil* 
dren  must  go  to  her.  Pay  her  what  yon 
like,  and  take  her,  whoever  she  may  be. 
I  do  not  ask  her  name ;  I  want  to  know 
nothinsr  about  her;  but  if  she  teaches 
them,  I  will  not  have  her  too  free  with 
them;  she  must  undertake  not  to  kiss 
them,  and  coax  them  to  love  her.  Do  not 
teU  me  who  she  is ;  I  do  not  want  to  know. 
I  leave  all  that  to  you»  but  I  make  my 
stipulations  beforehand." 

"  You  mean  this,  Richard  ?  " 

"  I  leave  it  to  you.  I  ask  no  questions. 
I  want  no  names  named.  If  the  children 
are  to  learn  the  piano,  this  lady  who  is  to 
teach  them  must  have  one  on  which  they 
may  be  taught  I  will  order  one  at 
Launceston  to  be  sent  to  the  cottage." 

"  Very  well,  Richard." 

"  I  have  hit  on  a  great  idea,"  said  he  with 
a  sudden  change  of  tone.  "  There  is  al« 
ways  a  trouble  about  feeding  the  calves 
with  the  hand.  I  have  ordered  at  Bridge- 
water  a  lot  of  stone  bottles,  like  those  for 
ginger  beer,  but  as  large  as  foot-warmers 
for  bed.  And  I've  had  a  board  put  along 
each  side  of  the  calves'  van,  with  holes  in 
it,  into  which  the  bottles  can  be  fitted. 
And  then,  mother,  I've  had  tubes  and  nip- 
ples made  for  the  bottles;  and  I  pass 
these  in  to  the  calves  through  the  bars, 
and  they  can  all  suck  comfortably  as  they 
ride  along.  I  might  take  a  patent  for  it, 
I  fancy,  if  I  chose." 

"  But,  Richard,  to  go  back  to  the  sub- 
ject  " 

He  interrupted  her  hastily.  **  I'm  go- 
ing to  engage  a  boy ;  and  wnen  we  come 
to  a  hill,  heil  walk  round  the  van,  and  if 
any  of  the  calves,  which  are  as  weak  in 
their  intellects  as  babies,  let  the  nipples 
out  of  their  mouths,  which  they  may  do 
through  the  joggling  of  the  van  when  the 
roads  are  fresh  stoned,  or  they  may  do  it 
out  of  sheer  stupidity  —  then,  I  say,  the 
boy  will  put  them  back  in  their  mouths 
again,  and  fill  up  the  bottles  with  skim- 
milk  at  our  halting-places.  I've  always 
found  the  calves  get  very  much  palled 
down  by  a  journey,  and  now,  with  this 
contrivance,  I  reckon  they  will  be  very 
much  pulled  up." 

"But  about  the  girls?" 

"  I'm  going  to  work  on  a  grander  scale 
altogether,  and  have  a  set  Si  vans,  I'm 
quite  sure  I  can  carry  on  the  business 
wholesale,  and  with  this  idea  of  the  calves' 
sucking-bottles  carried  out  into  execatioo, 
I  must  succeed." 

There  was  no  getting  anything  more  out 
of  him  relative  to  the  eaucation  of  the 
children.    He  was   apparently  now  eo- 
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grossed  in  the  perfecting  of  his  arrange- 
ments for  feeding  the  calves  out  of  bottles. 

'*It  is  wearing  and  exhaustine  to  the 
hand/'  he  said.  **  It  gets  like  that  of  a 
washerwoman  who  uses  soda  —  all  cockled 
and  soft,  what  with  being  in  the  milk  and 
in  the  calves*  mouths.  iVe  tried  the  butt- 
end  of  the  driving-whip,  but  it  don't  draw 
up  milk,  and  the  calves  don't  like  the 
taste  of  the  brass  mount;  so  I've  had  to 
come  back  to  the  hand  again.  It  is  pos- 
sible thev  may  object  to  the  vulcanized 
india-ruboer  at  first,  whilst  it  is  fresh." 
Then;  abruptly  he  reverted  to  what  he  had 
spoken  of  oetore.  "  Don't  let  her  think 
that  there's  any  favor  shown  in  letting  her 
have  the  cottage.  It  is  done  to  suit  my 
convenience.  Xast  night,  as  I  sat  in  my 
summer-house,  I  could  see  down  into  the 
village ;  and,  I  suppose  to  annoy  me,  she 
had  her  lamp  burning  till  late,  and  there  is 
not  a  wall  or  a  tree  l^tween  the  post-office 
and  mv  garden,  so  that  the  light  of  her 
lamp  snone  right  up  in  at  my  door,  and  sit 
how  I  would,  I  could  not  eet  away  from 
It.  It  aggravated  me,  and  7  know  I  shall 
get  no  pleas  are  out  of  my  summer-house 
like  that.  By  day,  she'll  do  something  to 
annoy  me  if  she  has  that  window,  perhaps 
put  red  geraniums  in  it." 

**  But,  Richard  —  it  is  a  mile  away." 

*'  I  don't  know  what  the  distance  is ;  it 
aggravates  and  provokes  me  past  endur- 
ance. I  shan't  De  able  to  sit  there  of  a 
day,  because  of  the  pelargoniums ;  nor  at 
night,  because  of  her  lamp.  I  shall  have 
to  move  the  summer-house,  and  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  that  —  the  having 
masons  and  carpenters  and  painters  about 
the  place  again,  will  be  so  vexing,  that  I'd 
rather  she  went  into  our  old  cottage.  It 
would  be  best  for  me,  and  she*d  save 
money  herself,  for  I  don't  mind  the  rent, 
as  it  is  an  accommodation  to  me.  I 
couldn't  move  the  summer-house  under 
ten  pounds." 

*'  And  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the 
children " 

"There  is  no  favor  there,  either,"  inter- 
rupted Richard;  "and  I  beg  you  will  let 
her  understand  that  I  want  them  in- 
structed, and  there  is  no  one  here  but  the 
young  ladies  at  the  parsonage  and  herself 
fit  to  teach  them ;  and  you  can  ask  the 
former  to  undertake  the  task ;  if  they  re- 
fuse, then  you  can  offer  it  to  the  other 
one ;  she  gets  the  job  only  because  there 
is  no  one  else  available.  Let  her  under- 
stand that.  And  mind,  tell  her,  if  I  send 
a  piano  there  —  I  mean,  to  the  cottage  — 
it  is  not  that  I  give  it  her  or  lend  it  oer ; 
it  is  for  my  daughters  to  practise  on  $  but  I 
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I  don't  object  to  her  playing  on  it  at  any 
other  time,  because  I've  always  heard  that 
a  piano  ought  to  be  played  on  continually 
to  keep  it  in  tune.  It  would  go  badly  out 
of  tune  if  it  were  only  used  for  the  chil- 
dren's schooling,  and  that  would  spoil 
their  ear.  Also, '  continued  Cable,  "  there 
are  some  sticks  of  furniture,  and  some 
bedding  and  other  stuft,  and  some  crock- 
ery down  there,  which  must  be  used  to 
keep  the  damp  out  of  them  and  the  moth 
and  the  wood-worm.  There's  no  room  up 
here  for  all  these  things,  and  thev  don^ 
suit  this*new  house;  they  are  left  down 
there  to  accommodate  me ;  and  if  she  does 
not  pay  rent,  it  is  because  we  find  it  con- 
venient to  put  some  one  in  to  keep  the 
cottage  dry,  the  mildew  out  of  the  furni- 
ture, and  tne  moths  from  the  bedding,  and 
to  keep  the  crockery  from  being  chipped. 
Make  her  understand  that ;  and  it  she 
spoils  thines,  she'll  have  to  pay  damages. 
I  do  not  Know  that  I  shan't  put  some 
more  things  into  the  cottage  just  to  run 
the  chance  of  their  being  injured  by  her, 
and  so  deduct  the  cost  of  the  things  spoiled 
from  her  wages."  Then  without  looking 
at  his  mother  to  see  what  she  thought  of 
his  ideas,  whether  relating  to  the  feeding- 
bottles  for  his  calves  or  the  education  of 
his  children,  he  went  down  into  the  valley 
to  his  old  cob  cottage. 

He  had  put  the  key  in  a  secret  place  — 
a  hole  in  the  thatch,  that  none  but  he 
knew  of.  He  opened  the  door  and  went 
in  and  locked  himself  in.  The  cottage 
was  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  had 
been  left.  The  stools  were  round  the 
poor  little  table,  the  armchair  hy  the  fire, 
and  the  ashes  of  the  peat  white  on  the 
hearth.  Then  he  took  off  his  coat,  and 
went  into  the  back  kitchen  and  fetched  a 
broom  and  a  pail  and  a  pan,  and  set  to 
work  to  clean  the  house.  He  did  not 
return  to  Red  Windows  all  day.  He  was 
busy  at  the  cottaee.  He  scrubbed  the 
floors  and  the  litUe  stairs ;  he  brushed 
down  the  walls ;  then  he  got  whiting  at 
the  grocer's  and  whitewashed  ceiling  and 
waJls.  He  cleaned  up  the  hearth  and  laid 
fresh  kindling-wood  on  it,  and  hung  a  ket- 
tle to  the  crook  over  it  He  paid  repeated 
visits  to  the  shop  that  day,  and  Dought 
glazed  calico  and  tacks  and  chintz  and 
muslin ;  and  he  nailed  up  curtains  to  the 
windows  and  put  blinds  where  there  were 
none  —  **lest,"  as  he  said  to  himself,  **  the 
lamp  should  shine  out  of  these  windows 
and  torment  me."  Afterwards  he  got  a 
spade  and  dug  up  and  tidied  the  garden. 
He  did  not  desist  from  his  self-imposed 
task  till  late  at  night,  not  till  everything 
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was  done  to  his  satisfaction.  He  was  a 
roan  who  loved  tidiness.  Next  morning 
early,  he  left  St.  Kerian.  This  time  he 
went  to  Bewdlev,  where  he  had  to  bestow 
some  cattle  he  had  contracted  to  bring  to 
the  farmers  on  the  home  farm  of  the 
manor. 

When  he  came  to  the  inn,  he  found  Mr. 
Polkinghorn  there,  who  sprang  up  and 
saluted  him  with  urbanity.  "  How  are 
we  ?  "  asked  the  footman ;  "  bobbish  or 
not  ?    And  how  is  the  missus  ?  " 

"  I  am  well,"  answered  Cabl^  gravely. 
He  passed  over  the  second  query. 

"  You  haven't  come  in  your  travels  yet 
on  the  manor  of  Polkinghorn,  have  you  ?  " 
inquired  the  flunky.  "  Because,  if  we 
could  hit  on  that,  there'd  be  some  chance 
of  our  recovering  the  title-deeds,  and  being 
reinstated  in  our  manorial  rights.  But  — 
you  see  —  till  we  know  where  it  is,  the 
Polkinghorns  can  take  no  step." 

"How  go  matters  with  you?"  asked 
Cable. 

**  Well,  queerish,"  answered  the  foot- 
man. "YouVe  heard  the  news,  of 
course  ?  " 

"  News  ?    IVe  heard  nothing." 

**Not  of  our  appointment  to  a  bish- 
opric ?  " 

"  You  1    No,  certainly." 

"  Yes,  we  are." 

"What?    The  old  lady?" 

"Not  exactly;  but  her  brother-in-law, 
old  Sellwood.  '  I  know  him  well ;  he*s  a 
nice  old  shaver.  He's  going  to  be  a 
bishop  down  vour  way,  at  Bodmin.  That 
is  in  Cornwall,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes.  He  to  be  bishop!  I  do  not 
look  at  the  papers." 

"  Yes ;  he'll  be  bishop.  I  don't  know 
that  we  care  much  about  it.  You  see, 
the  families  of  Sellwood  and  Otterboume 
don't  need  it.  They've  lots  of  money,  and 
a  twopenny-ha'penny  bishopric  ain't  much 
to  them  ;  especially  a  new  affair,  such  as 
this.  Why,  I  don't  believe  there's  even  a 
cathedral  there,  not  a  dean  and  chapter ; 
and  —  I  wouldn't  take  a  bishopric  myself 
where  there  wasn't  a  dean  and  chapter  to 
sit  upon.  \i  you  don't  sit  upon  somebody, 
you're  nobody.  1 1  isn't  a  man's  headpiece 
that  gives  him  estimation;  it  is  his  ca- 
pacity elsewhere  for  sitting  upon  people. 
What  is  it  that  makes  Mr.  Vickary  so 
much  respected  in  our  place?  It  is,  that 
he  sits  upon  us  all.  H  he  only  Sat  on  the 
button-boy,  would  he  be  held  in  such  high 
honor  ?  1  put  it  to  you,  as  a  man  of  tne 
world." 

Cable  made  no  reply. 

"  I  think  if  I  may  volunteer  a  sugges- 


tion," said  Polkinghorn, "  that  I  could  give 
you  one  to  improve  your  business." 

"Indeed?" 

"  I  suppose  you've  curates  down  your 
way  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  there  are  some." 

"  When  the  bishop  comes  into  quarters, 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  more  —  for 
lots." 

"You  think  so?" 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  the  flunkv.  "  Now, 
add  to  your  van  of  calves  another  of  cu- 
rates, and  dispose  of  them  down  in  Corn- 
wall. You'll  excuse  me ;  I  am  accolinted 
a  joker."  Then  looking  round,  and  seeing 
that  Mrs.  Stokes  was  not  in  the  room,  he 
said  in  a  low  tone :  "  There  is  worse  be- 
hind. We're  about  to  have  a  regular  rev- 
olution." 

"  Of  what  sort  ?  " 

"  You'd  never  guess ;  and  you're  some- 
how mixed  up  in  it." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  About  that  afiEair  of  —  your  wife." 

"  What  about  her  ?  "  —  snarply. 

"It  seems  she  has  a  stylish  sort  of  a 
father,  called  Comellis." 

"  Yes ;  what  then  ?  " 

"  He  came  here  after  you  took  her  away. 
He  didn't  appear  whilst  she  was  in  our 
place.  He's  a  gentleman,  vou  know,  and 
I  suppose  disapproved  of  her  being  in  a 
situation ;  though,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
I'm  a  Polkinghorn,  and  I'm  in  a  situation. 
What  a  Polkmghorn  can  do,  a  Cable  may." 

"  Never  mind  about  that ;  go  on." 

"  Some  folks  have  vulgar  objections  to 
situations.  If  they  do  object  to  them, 
they're  not  gentlemen ;  as  I  take  it,  it  is 
low." 

"  What  has  Mr.  Cornellis  done  ?  " 

"Done!  You  should  ask  what  is  he 
going  to  do." 

"  Then  I  do  ask  that  He  has  not  been 
to  see  his  daughter  where  she  is  now." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  fancy  he's  particularly  in- 
terested about  her.  I  fancy  she  was  made 
the  excuse  for  his  first  coming  here,  and 
making  our  old  girl's  acquaintance.  He^s 
been  here  off' and  on  a  good  deal  since  — 
a  great  deal  too  much  for  the  liking  of 
some  of  us ;  and  if  Miss  Otterboume  had 
taken  our  opinion,  she'd  have  sent  him 
about  his  business  long  ago.  I  beg  par- 
don, if  I  offend*  He  is  \*our  fatner-io- 
law." 

"  You  do  not  offend  at  all." 

"  It  was  a  bit  of  a  come-down  his  K^'rl 
marrying  you,  no  doubt,  and  be  cut  her 
off  and  disowned  her  for  it ;  but  he  seemed 
mightv  interested  about  her  after  she  was 
gone.'' 
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'*  He  had  not  sufficient  interest  to  pur- 
sue her,  and  see  that  she  was  well  and 
comfortable  and  in  good  hands." 

**  In  good  hands !  She  was  in  yours,  I 
suppose,  comfortable.  It  seems  to  me 
you  re  not  badly  off.  Besides,  as  you  mar- 
ried her,  she  was  your  charge,  not  his." 

"What  further  has  Mr.  Comellis 
done  ?  " 

"  He  has  made  himself  a  great  favorite 
with  the  old  lady;  he  humors  her,  and 

But  here  comes  Mrs.  Stokes,  and  I 

don't  like  to  talk  state  secrets  before  her. 
ni  tell  you  later.  We  were  speaking  of 
the  bishop.    Do  you  know  Sell  wood  ?  " 

"  I  have  spoken  to  our  rector  at  Han- 
ford." 

"I  can't  say  I'm  intimate  with  him," 
said  Mr.  Polkinghom.  **  There  are  some 
people  one  can't  be  intimate  with ;  though 
one  may  put  out  as  many  feelers  as  an 
octopus,  there  is  no  laying  hold  of  them. 
I've  taken  his  shaving-water  to  him,  too." 

This  did  not  seem  to  interest  Cable ;  he 
was  anxious  to  hear  the  rest  about  Jose- 
phine's father.  Presently,  Mrs.  Stokes 
left  the  room,  and  then  Mr  Polkinghom 
resumed  the  subject. 

*'  He's  an  insinuating  man  is  your  fa- 
ther-in-law ;  and  when  be  found  that  the 
old  woman  was  keen  on  the  lost  tribes, 
bless  you,  he  led  her  such  a  tally-ho  after 
them,  it  was  just  like  as  you  plav  with  a 
kitten,  drawinj^  a  ball  or  a  cork  along  the 
floor,  and  whisk  and  away  went  the  old 
creature  purring  and  frisking  and  snap- 
ping and  clawine.  It  was  quite  pretty  to 
see  her.  And  I  do  believe  that  he  per- 
suaded her  that  he  was  the  concentration 
of  the  ten  tribes  in  himself,  a  sort  of  a 
mixed  pickle-bottle  of  capsicum  and  gher- 
kin, and  cauliflower  and  onion  —  only  put 
Benjamin  and  Menasses  and  Gad  and  the 
rest  of  'em  for  the  vegetables,  and  a  gen- 
eral Judaic  flavor  for  the  vinegar." 

"  Go  on.    What  next  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  are  the 
drcumstances  of  your  father-in-law?  Is 
he  a  man  of  substance  or  a  soap-bubble  — 
which  ?  " 

^*  I  cannot  say ;  I  suspect  the  latter." 

'*  So  do  I ;  and  I  fancy  he  will  take  care 
to  make  himself  a  comfortable  nest  some- 
where. There  was  a  goose  and  a  gander 
on' intimate  terms,  that  I  knew,  and  the 
latter  set  to  ripping  the  down  off  the  breast 
of  the  eoose  to  line  a  nest.  He  persuaded 
her  to  it,  and  the  fond  creature  helped  to 
strip  her  own  breast ;  and  the  two  birds 
smoothed  the  down  into  a  very  snug  sort 
of  nest  Well,  will  you  believe  me?  — 
there  came  a  late  fall  of  snow  and  some 


very  sharp  weather,  and  through  it  all, 
the  gander  sat  in  the  downy  nest,  and  let 
the  goose  walk  about  and  shiver  in  the 
snow,  with  her  plucked  breast  quite  bare." 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  this  r  " 

'*  Oh,  I'm  a  wag,  and  I  mean  more  than 
I  put  in  plain  words.  There  are  parables 
to  be  read,  and  the  moral  is  easy  under- 
stood by  them  as  has  brains.  I  don't  feel 
sure  that  vour  father-in-law  has  not  the 
nature  of  that  gander,  and  I'm  pretty  sure 
our  old  woman  has  that  of  the  goose  that 
helped  to  pluck  herself." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  is  helping 
himself  to  her  money? 

"  I  won't  say  that.  But  I  believe  before 
long  he'll  persuade  her  to  pay  for  a  mar- 
riage license,  and  then  he'll  take  up  his 
quarters  in  Bewdley  and  begin  the  pluck- 
ing process.  We  won't  stand  it  —  none 
of  us.    We  will  go." 

"But  —  she  is  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother." 

"  There  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool." 


From  Murray's  Magazine. 
JENNY  LIND. 

Why  is  it  that  the  name  of  Jenny  Lind 
has  become  a  household  word  in  England, 
familiar  to  thousands  who  never  heard  her 
sing  a  note,  or  saw  her  face,  but  who, 
somehow,  associate  the  sound  of  her  name 
with  everything  that  is  most  kindly,  and 
pure,  and  tender,  and  good,  so  that  they 
teel  a  sort  of  affection  K>r  one  who,  thouen 
unknown  to  them,  about  whom  they  could 
only  tell  you  that  she  was  a  successful 
singer,  has  yet  left  a  fragrance  about  her 
memory,  which  makes  -her  name  sound 
sweet  and  dear,  as  the  name  of  a  friend  ? 

It  is  surely  quite  a  peculiar  tradition 
which  she  has  left  behind  her.  You  feel 
it  not  only  in  the  universal  and  affection- 
ate familiarity  with  her  maiden  name, 
which  I  have  ventured  to  put  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  but  in  the  illumination 
which  kindles  in  a  man's  face  as  he  tells 
you  of  the  great  days,  when  he  heard  her 
in  her  wonderful  triumphs.  How  he  kin- 
dles, as  he  rouses  himself  to  speak  of  it  I 
"  Ah  I  Jenny  Lind  I  Yes,  there  was  never 
anything  lilce  that  I"  And  he  begins 
about  the  "Figlia,"  and  how  she  came 
along  the  bridge  in  the  "  Sonnambula ; " 
and  you  feel  the  tenderness  in  his  voice, 
as  01  a  positive  love  for  her,  whose  voice 
seems  still  ringing  through  him  as  he  talks. 
Why  is  it?  There  is  some  tone  in  the 
enthusiasm  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
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the  way  in  which  men  speak  of  Grisi  and 
of  Alboni.  There,  you  feel  at  once  the 
enthusiasm  is  for  the  voice;  here,  there 
is,  within  the  admiration  of  the  voice,  a 
touch  of  personal  afiEection  for  one  who 
was,  to  him,  like  nothing  before  or  since 
in  the  whole  world.  It  is  of  this  unpar- 
alleled personal  fascination  of  which  I 
would  speak  in  this  paper.  The  records 
of  her  career,  at  the  time  of  her  death  in 
November,  told  enough  of  her  musical 
achievements.  But  those  of  us  who  have 
enjoyed  the  peculiar  privilege  of  her 
friendship  in  later  years,  cannot  but  be 
eaeer  to  express  our  sense  of  the  force 
and  nobility  of  her  character. 

Her  character  1  There  was  the  secret 
of  the  bewildering  fascination  of  her  early 
singing.  Those  of  us  who  knew,  and 
watched,  and  loved  her  long  after  the  mar- 
vellous voice  had  utterly  fled,  could  yet 
perfectly  understand  why  the  charm  she 
once  exercised  had  been  so  unique.  As 
we  felt  the  impressive  vigor,  the  brilliancy, 
the  high  purity  of  the  full-formed  charac- 
ter, we  could  not  be  surprised  at  anything 
men  told  us  of  her  wonderful  effect  upon 
them,  when  all  this  inward  force,  which 
still  deh'ghted  us,  had  been  felt  at  work 
within  the  heart  of  the  clear,  liquid,  bird- 
like voice  of  a  young  girl. 

For,  indeed,  her  character  had  all  the 
notes  of  greatness. 

First,  it  had  the  ^ft  of  originality.  How 
can  I  explain  or  justify  a  term  which  is 
used  just  to  express  what  is  indescriba- 
ble ?  Those  who  knew  her  will  perfectly 
understand  me  when  I  say  that  everything 
she  did,  everythine  she  said,  every  ges- 
ture, every  motion,  bore  her  own  individual 
stamp  upon  it.  As  she  came  into  the 
room,  as  she  went  out,  as  she  spoke,  you 
felt  in  presence  of  an  original  nature, 
made  in  a  fresh  mould,  distinct,  marked, 
unmistakable.  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
conventional  look  or  act  of  hers  —  not 
one  in  which  she  was  not  herself  alone. 
Her  grefeting,  her  way  of  coming  forward 
with  her  hands  outspread  to  welcome  you, 
the  pose  of  her  head,  the  touch  of  dra- 
matic action  in  all  she  did  —  how  vivid  is 
the  impression  left  1  Her  image  stands 
out,  imprinted  in  clear  outlines  ;  it  never 
mixes  itself  up  with  other  memories. 
And  she  had  the  unaccountableness  of  an 
original  genius ;  you  never  knew  before- 
hand how  she  would  take  a  thing,  what 
she  would  say,  bow  she  would  like  it. 
She  awoke  that  peculiar  interest  which 
belongs  to  those  whose  whole  being  is  a 
surprise  to  you  —  something  which  baffles 
your  normal  expectations;   you   cannot 


sum  it  up  in  your  calculations :  you  have 
to  wait  on  it,  and  learn  from  it  what  its 
ways  and  motions  will  be.  So  with  her. 
I  never  felt  more  sure  that  I  was  in  the 
company  of  a  genius  than  when  with  her. 
Every  phrase  of  hers  told ;  her  foreign 
English  broke  out  into  all  sorts  of  strange 
and  abrupt  and  suggestive  forms,  which 
must  have  been  a  surprise  to  our  native 
mother-tongue,  but  which  gave  it  unex- 
pected force. 

And,  then,  her  character  bore  the  type 
of  a  great  artist.  She  was  an  artist 
through  and  through.  This  is  what  you 
felt  in  her  conceptions  and  treatment  of 
music.  She  had  the  artistic  ideality,  the 
sense  of  an  absolute  and  ideal  perfection 
of  workmanship,  which  was  worto  all  effort 
and  all  toil,  and  by  which  alone  the  life's 
work  was  to  be  tried.  She  had  the  artist's 
sense  of  the  all-sufficiency  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  ideal ;  the  artist's  scorn  for  all 
that  compromised  it,  for  all  work  that  was 
not  carried  to  its  highest  attainable  pro- 
jection, — for  all  weak  shifts,  and  unskilled 
presumptions.  And  in  all  this  she  had 
the  backing  of  her  husband,  for  whose 
character  she  had  an  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion—  himself  a  musician  of  most  pure 
and  delicate  taste,  fastidious  of  all  that,  at 
all,  falls  a  hair's  breadth  below  the  highest 
standard  attainable. 

This  ideality  was  felt  throughout  her 
whole  treatment  of  li  f e.  1 1  made  her  judg- 
ment  of  all  untrained  efforts,  that  bore  the 
stamp  of  the  amateur  upon  them,  to  be 
severe  and  alarming.  She  could  shut 
her  lips  fast  in  a  damning  silence,  after 
anythmg  which  failed  to  win  her  approval, 
in  a  way  that  made  you  feel  that  all  was 
over,  and  that  acquittal  had  become  hope* 
less.  She  was  not  a  person  to  whose  crit- 
icism an  aspiring  amateur  would  like  to 
offer  his  earlier  efforts ;  though  when  she 
saw  genuine  merit,  she  woula  delightedly 
give  most  generous  help.  But  the  mate- 
rial  must  l^  good  that  you  brought  her ; 
and  the  standard  was  very  high.  I  think 
this  is  what  her  pupils  would  say  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  to  whom  she 
gave  such  splendid  work  in  the  last  vears 
of  her  life.  They  loved  her;  and  faer 
training  was  magnificent  in  its  serious  and 
radical  thoroughness;  but  she  required 
much  of  them.  She  kept  them  as  close  to 
their  scales  as  Mr.  Ruskin  kept  his  draw- 
ing class  to  the  curves  of  a  snail-sheU. 
She  believed  as  thoroughly  as  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  that  eveiything  lay  in  the 
firm  mastery  of  the  primarv  elements  of 
your  task.  Yet,  with  this  intense  belief 
in  real  *' grind,**  she  had  the  teacher's 
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great  gift  of  looking  to  the  individuality 
of  the  pupil.  I  remember  well  her  telling 
me,  in  her  emphatic  way,  how  her  first 
object  was  to  discover  the  exact  range 
peculiar  to  each  individual  voice  that  came 
before  her,  and  thento  make  its  training 
turn  on  the  compass  it  covered ;  so  that 
each  voice  was  an  individual  existence, 
with  its  own  excellencies  to  be  consid- 
ered. How  she  made  me  laugh  that  even- 
ing, imitating  the  strange  way  in  which 
her  girls  persisted  in  opening  their  mouths 
when  thev  sang ;  and  about  *'  her  hippo- 
potamus *^ — a  colored  girl,  who  was  hop- 
mg  to  become  a  tragic  heroine. 

This  ideality  in  art  brought  her  its  fa- 
miliar difficulties  and  griefi  in  practical 
life.  She  had  that  artistic  temper,  which 
never  seems  quite  at  home  in  our  work- 
aday world.  What  is  it  all  at  —  with  its 
infirmities,  its  compromises,  its  minglings 
of  good  and  evil,  its  rough-and-ready  metn- 
od,  its  thwarting  imperfections  r  The 
practical  world  conforms  so  little  to  anv 
artistic  ideal;  it  is  satisfied  with  sucn 
incomplete  and  untrained  work.  She 
could  not  easily  adapt  herself  to  the  com* 
mon  necessities  and  duties  of  human  ex- 
istence ;  they  fretted  her;  they  did  not 
pass  into  her  ideal ;  they  stuck  out,  with 
stiff  angles,  and  hony  corners,  and  raw 
edges ;  she  did  not  like  them,  nor  could 
she  bear  with  them  lightly  and  gaily  ;  she 
could  not  bend  her  inward  moods  to  cor- 
respond to  outward  incidents.  She  stood 
in  an  attitude  of  repulsion,  of  rebellion, 
towards  common,  necessary,  homely  cir- 
cumstances. She  found  it  very  difficult 
to  give  these  small  affairs  and  details  of 
life  their  proper  proportion  and  impor- 
tance. And  here,  we  English,  whom  per- 
sonally she  loved  dearly,  yet  tried  her 
sorely.  We  perplexed  and  distressed  her 
bv  our  British  disregard  for  first  princi- 
ples, by  our  Philistine  content  with  cas- 
ual, hap-hazard,  hand-to-mouth  ways  of 
doing  things.  Our  common  life  was  so 
curiously  satisfied  with  the  absence  from 
it  of  any  unity,  or  coherence,  or  symmetry. 

This  all  emphasized  her  instinctive 
aloofness  from  the  world.  Like  all  those 
who  find  their  vent  in  art,  she  seemed 
always  as  if  her  soul  was  a  homeless  stran- 
ger here  amid  the  thick  of  earthly  affairs, 
never  quite  comprehending  why  the  im- 
perfect should  exist,  never  quite  able  to 
come  down  from  the  I  i  eh  ted  above,  and 
form  her  eyes  to  the  twilight  of  the  prison 
and  the  cave. 

And  this  gave  a  tone  of  sadness  to  her 
thought  and  mind,  of  which  her  face,  plain 
and  grave,  with  its  deep  grey  eyes,  and 
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solemn  furrows,  and  strangelv  pathetic 
mouth,  bore  the  traces.    *' wnen  I  am 
alone,"  she  wrote,  "  you  have  no  idea  how 
different  I  am, — so  happy,  yet  so  melan- 
choly that  tears  are  rolling  down  my  cheeks 
unceasingly.'*    She  had  a  profound  admi- 
ration for  Carlyle ;  and  to  her,  as  to  him, 
it  appeared  as  if  the  world  were  stained 
with  a  corruption  bevond  measure,  beyond 
endurance.    She  felt  all  the  power  of  his 
*' railing  accusation''  —  felt  it,  as  he  did, 
with  the  bewilderment  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  spectator^  not  inside  the  work, 
not  within  the  heart  of  the  workers,  aiid 
so  understanding  how  their  errors  and 
their  wrongs  come  often  out  of  distorted 
love  and  ignorant  good-will — but  standing 
outside,  gazing  at  a  scene  which  was,  on 
the  surface,  a  wild  chaos  of  malice,  and 
horror,  and  sin.  I  saw  her  at  Malvern,  but 
two  months  before  her  death,  when  her 
face  was  already  white  and  waxen,  with 
the  hue  of  death  upon  it,  sitting  in  the 
verandah  of  that  lovely  home  which  she 
loved  and  where  she  died,  high  up  on  the 
Worcestershire  hills,  looking  out  over  the 
roUins;  woodlands  of  the  Severn  valley,  as 
they  lay,  soft  and  tender,  in  the  delicate 
splendor  of  an  English  autumn,  —  looking 
out,  and  asking,  with  passionate  energy, 
the  old,  old  questions,  tnat  have  vexed  and 
harried  every  relieious  soul  —  questions 
which  the  cross  of  Christ  enables  us,  not 
so  much  to  answer,  as  to  face.    *'  Why  is 
evil  so  strone  ?    Why  does  wickedness  in- 
crease ?    Why  is  there  pain,  and  misery, 
and  earthquake,  and   famine,  and  war? 
Why  does  the  good  which  one  sets  one- 
self to  do,  fail  ?    Why  do  the  best  efforts 
win  no  fruit?"    The  old  desperate  en- 
Quiries  1    They  stirred  her  to  the  very 
depths.      The    faith    which    she    firmly 
grasped  for  her  own  salvation,  did  not 
seem  to  spread  out  as  an  illuminative  in- 
terpretation  of   the  world   around   her. 
These  primary  problems,  which  the  cross 
presupposes,  and  responds  to,  still  impor- 
tunately beset  her ;  and  her  vein  of  reflec- 
tion was  darkened  by  their  shadow.  Such 
outcry  against  wrong  is  itself  prophetic  of 
the  Goa  to  whom  it  witnesses,  and  for 
whose  honor  it  is  so  jealous  ;  and  aow  for 
her  we  can  trust  that,  in  the  great  merciful 
silence,  all  Questions  have  been. hushed 
forever  into  divine  repose. 

This  spiritual  aloofness  had  ia  her,  as, 
again,  in  Carlyle,  its  natural  effect  in  a 
special  purity  of  tone.  I  can  hardly  imag- 
ine the  man  who  would,  in  her.  presence, 
venture  on  a  doubtful  allusion,  or  a  hazard- 
ous innuendo.  Never  shall  (forget  the 
vivid  vigor  of  her  description  io.me  of  her 
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Anal  parting  with  a  friend,  who  had  made 
some  such  reference.  The  whole  world 
conveyed  under  these  phrases,  was  to  her 
a  thing  of  contempt  and  abhorrence,  which 
she  dismissed  with  a  touch  of  austere  de- 
fiance. Certainly,  I  can  hardly  imagine 
her  being  thought  a  genial  or  popular 
companion  in  the  green-room  of  an  opera 
house ;  but  ah !  how  one  longed  to  have 
once  heard,  ringing  through  a  theatre,  the 
young  ffirl-voice  which  had  been  pene- 
trated, tnroueh  and  through,  by  this  sim- 
ple and  haugnty  innocence  I 

It  was  the  same  with  all  things  small, 
mean,  or  false.  Here,  again,  she  hardly 
allowed,  perhaps,  for  human  frailty,  nor, 
even,  for  the  misunderstandings  and  con- 
fusions that  are  so  inevitable.  Little 
blunders  were  apt  to  get  magnified,  friend- 
ships found  themselves  abruptly  broken 
sometimes.  She  had  a  very  high  standard 
for  her  friends ;  and  woe  to  them  if  she 
suspected  them  of  any  lapse!  It  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  recover  her  esteem. 

All  this  idealism  culminated  in  her  in* 
tense  conviction  that  her  art  was  a  gift  of 
God,  to  be  dedicated  to  his  service.  This 
belief  was  continually  on  her  lips.  "  I 
have  always  put  God  first,'*  she  said,  dur- 
ing her  last  days.  It  was  this  which  ^ou 
could  feel  in  her  pose,  as  she  stood,  high- 
strung  and  prophetic,  to  deliver  a  great 
theme,  such  as  **  1  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth."  It  was  this  which  was  the  key  to 
her  superb  generosity  to  the  sick  and  the 
su£Eering ;  she  was  fulfilling  her  consecrat- 
ed office  towards  them.  It  was  this  which 
sent  her  voice  thrilling  along  the  wards  of 
the  Brompton  Hospital,  where  she  loved 
to  sing  to  those  for  whom  she  had  herself 
built  a  whole  wing.  It  was  this  which 
kindled  all  her  enthusiasm  for  Mile.  Ja- 
notha,  in  whom  she  found  a  kindred  mind, 
—  Janotha  who  had  said  to  her  (she  told 
me),  "  What  is  this  '  world,'  of  which  peo- 
ple speak?  I  do  not  know  what  *the 
world  *  is.    I  play  for  Jesus  Christ." 

Serious,  and  even  sad,  as  was  the 
deeper  current  of  her  life,  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  supposed  that  she  was  oppressive 
or  stiff.  She  was  full  of  warm  aJffection. 
"  There  is  nothing  like  love,"  she  wrote 
in  a  letter;  and  again,  **  It  is  the  richest 
blessing,  next  to  the  redemption,  to  love, 
and  to  love  purely,  without  any  selfish  de- 
sire. I  feel  quite  a  pain  in  my  heart  to 
think  I  shall  not  see  you  for  long."  Her 
letters  are  full  of  such  tendernesses.  And 
she  would  in  all  happy  hours  of  intimacy 
throw  out  her  whole  heart  in  brimming 
gaiety.  She  was,  when  in  spirits,  all  alive 
with  play  and  fun ;  she  had  a  delicious, 


merr^  laugh  ;  and' she  could  bubble  with 
dancing  delight  At  such  times  as  her 
Christmas-tree  parties,  for  her  children 
and  friends,  her  merriment  would  be  irre> 
pressible.  I  still  see  her  thumping  out 
the ''  Swedish  Dance  "  at  the  piano  for  us ; 
smiling  with  joy  at  the  emphatic  rhythm 
of  stamping  feet ;  and  then  springing  up 
to  dance  herself  with  all  the  brisk,  bright 
playfulness  of  a  child ;  and  I  am  reminded 
of  her  making  on  such  an  evening,  the 
tallest  man  in  the  room,  now  a  judge, 
dance  round  with  the  tiniest  little  girl; 
and  how,  in  a  pause,  she  came  up  suddenly 
to  a  friend,  saying,  **  Now  I  will  dance  with 
you  t "  and  flew  round  in  a  valse  herself. 
Her  figure,  though  an^lar,  was  singularly 
full  of  grace  and  motion,  and  she  danced 
beautifully.  And  how  tenderly,  on  that 
evening,  she  marked  a  little  deaf  and 
dumb  boy,  and  led  him  up,  first  of  all  the 
children  to  the  tree,  to  choose  his  present, 
and  danced  with  him  herself,  and  devoted 
herself  to  making  the  evening  a  happy 
one  for  him  1 

And  one  occasion  remains  ever  in  my 
memory,  when  she  ptajred  the  part  of  a 
maid  in  some  children's  theatricals  at  her 
own  house  at  Wimbledon.  I  understood, 
then,  the  charm  there  must  have  been  in 
her  acting  in  old  davs.  It  was  a  little 
part,  but  how  she  made  it  tell  1  She  had 
to  show  the  sympathy  of  the  domestic 
household  with  the  litUe  lovers,  who  were 
coming  together  in  the  front  scene.  And 
how  she  danced,  and  brimmed  over  with 
jov,  behind  them;  and  filled  the  ixKMn 
with  her  merry-hearted  encouragement  of 
the  pair,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  were 
a  little  timid  and  shy  of  each  otlierl  Or 
again,  in  latter  days,  it  was  delightful  to 
find  her  in  the  country  under  Surrey  Hills, 
with  her  daughter's  children^  to  whom  she 
was  devoted;  wrapped  in  some  strange* 
colored  shawl,  with  a  large  yellow  straw 
hat  flapping  about  her  face,  greeting  one 
with  both  hands,  stepping  forward  with 
feet  that  almost  danced,  and  with  all  sorts 
of  dramatic  fun  in  her  eyes  and  in  her 
motions.  Dear  madame  I  It  was  at  such 
happy  times  that  she  left  a  vivid  visioB 
imprinted  on  the  heart,  such  as  no  yean 
Can  efface,  nor  earth  ever  replace. 

Vivid !  It  is  impossible  not  to  use  the 
word  again  and  again.  She  was  vivid  in 
phrase  and  in  gesture ;  that  is  what  made 
her  so  surprising  and  delightful.  ^  What 
was  Mr.  Grote  like  ?  "  I  asked  her  onct« 
as  she  was  telling  me  much  of  her  intimacr 
in  his  house.  *'Ohl  Mr.  Grote,  be  wis 
like  a  nice  old  bust  in  the  comer;  voo 
could  go  and  dust  him  I  '*    Here  are  her 
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directions  to  a  young  lady  how,  in  singing, 
to  pass  from  one  note  to  another  over 
an  interval.    "  First,  the  brain ! "  with  a 
finger  laid  on  the  forehead  to  express 
profound  consideration  of  the  note  it  is 
proposed  to  pass  to.    *'  Second,  the  port- 
manteau ! "  with  a  gesture  of  the  hands 
to  express  lifting  the  voice  off  the  note  it 
is  on*,  picking  it  up,  and  carrying  it  right 
across  with  a  sweep  to  a  spot  just  above 
the  note  to  be  hit    "  Then  the  pounce ! " 
I  am  reminded,  by  one  who  was  present, 
of  a  scene  when  some  Americans  were 
announced,  seeking  an  interview.    *'  What 
is  it  you  want  ?  "  sne  asked,  standing  very 
erect.    *'0h,  Madame  Goldschmidt,  we 
hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you, 
and  making  your  acquaintance."    **  Well, 
here  is  my  front ! "    Then  (with  a  whisk 
round),  **  there  is  my  back.    Now  "  (with 
a  deep  curtsey),  **  you  can  go  home  and 
ssLy  that  vou  have  seen  me ! "    After  her 
visitors  nad  crept  out  abashed,  she  was 
very  penitent  for  having  been  at  all  rude. 
But  she  could  not  endure  any  impertinent 
curiosity;  and  it  was  always  a  perilous 
experiment  to  introduce  a  stranger  to  her, 
lest  she  should  suspect  some  motive  in 
the  introduction,  when  her  coldness  would 
be  freezing.    She  hardly  ever  spoke  a 
•word  about  herself,  her  past  life,  ner  old 
interests  and  glories,  even  among  those 
most  intimate  with  her.    And  it  will  be 
felt  how  much  this  meant,  when  all  of  us 
were  ready  eagerly  to  catch  up  the  slight- 
est hint  that  might  lead  to  her  telling  us 
something  of  the  marvellous  days  behind 
her.    Often  I  wondered  to  myself  that  I 
had  never  pressed  her  to  speak  on  that 
most  thrilling  of  all  subjects,  a  great  dra- 
matic experience.    But  she  was  utterly 
unegotistical  in  such  things;  her  loftiness 
of  temper  kept  her  reticent  and  reserved ; 
and  restrained  us,  too,  from  enquiries  that 
might  be  impertinent.    Looking  back,  I 
can  only  recall  one  tiny  fragment  of  a  story 
about  herself,  that  she  ever  told  me;  it 
dropped  out,  in  a  brief  whisper,  one  night ; 
how,  when  she  was  three  or  four  years 
old,  she  could  pick  up  the  tunes  from  a 
band  and  make  them  out  for  herself  on 
the  piano.    She  used  to  do  this  when  she 
thought  herself  alone.    But  one  day  the 

grandmother  was  in  the  next  room,  and, 
earing  the  piano,  called  out  the  older 
si  sterns  name,  who  was  about  seven.  Lit- 
tle Jenny,  in  alarm  at  being  caught,  crept 
down  and  hid  under  the  piano.  The 
grandmother  called  again,  and  at  last  came 
in  to  see  why  there  was  no  answer,  and 
searched  about,  and  finally  dragged  out 
the  little  creature,  quaking,  from  her  hid- 


ing-place. "Was  that  y&u  playing?" 
"  Yes  I "  said  poor  Jenny  with  tears,  as  if 
confessing  a  sin.  "  Ana  the  grandmother 
said  nothing,  but  she  looked,  and  looked 
at  me ;  and  when  the  mother  came  in,  she 
said,  '  That  child  will  do  something  for 
you  some  day."*  As  madame  told  me 
the  story,  I  could  feel  how  that  silent  look 
of  the  grandmother  had  impressed  her 
child  memory. 

This  reticence  was  surely  a  remarkable 
evidence  of  self-control  in  one  who  had  to 
undergo  that  trial,  which  to  all  but  the 
highest  natures  must  be  a  severe  strain 
on  the  moral  tone  —  the  trial  of  having 
passed  the  most  triumphant  achievements 
of  her  life  before  she  was  out  of  eirlhood, 
and  of  having  to  watch  her  own  rame  and 
memory  fade  away  before  her  eyes,  out  of 
the  minds  of  new  generations  that  knew 
her  not.  To  a  character  less  lofty  than 
hers,  the  temptation  to  keep  that  fading 
past  in  perpetual  view  would  have  been 
inevitable  and  incessant 

But,  indeed,  she  had  the  most  genuine 
spirit  of  unworldliness.  "  Oh,  Mrs.  S  , 
how  I  pity  you ! "  was  her  frank  greeting 
to  her  hostess  at  a  great  garden  party. 
**Why,  dear  Madame  Goldschmidt?  I 
have  got  husband,  children,  everything 
that  the  world  can  give  me."  "  Yes,  I  am 
so  sorry  for  you,  you  have  so  much 
wealth ! " 

*'  I  am  far  more  proud  (though  proud  is 
not  the  word!)"  she  wrote,  "at  having 
had  a  talent  for  rudder  and  oars,  than  a 
made  name  and  position." 

About  three  years  ago  she  began  to 
show  ominous  symptoms  of  some  internal 
wrong.  She  had  worked  very  hard  in 
forming  the  School  of  Song  in  the  new 
Royal  College  of  Music,  into  which  she 
had  thrown  her  keenest  energies ;  and  she 
evidently  was  unable  to  bear  the  strain. 
Slowly  the  evil  disclosed  itself  to  be  very 
grave  indeed.  She  had  to  retire  from  her 
work,  and  spent  two  winters  in  the  south 
of  France.  It  was  only  in  her  later  years 
that  she  had  learned  the  splendors  of 
southern  suns,  and  she  had  given  them 
her  enthusiastic  love,  and  had  fled  from 
our  sunless  London  grizzle  to  enjoy  their 
delicious  light  again  and  again  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  Now,  in  her  sickness, 
she  turned  again  to  the  coast  of  Cannes, 
where  she  had  been  so  happy.  Her  let- 
ters of  farewell  were  deeply  shadowed  by 
her  sense  that  the  end  was  not  to  be 
far  off.  "  I  feel  very  strongly  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end,"  she  wrote,  "and  think  it 
a  blessing  to  look  forward  to  eternal  rest 
What  is  the  whole  miserable  earthly  life 
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worth  in  comparison  to  one  single  elance 
at  the  sinless,  holy  Saviour  ? ''  And  in  a 
quaintly  sad  letter,  written  before  goin^ 
abroad  for  this  last  winter,  she  says :  ''I 
feel  almost  inclined  to  say,  *  Welcome, 
Death,  my  ugly  friend !  * " 

The  disease  was  one  of  miserable  dis- 
comfort, even  when  it  was  not  burdened 
with  pain.  Her  children  all  came  out  to 
her,  at  Cannes,  conscious  that  they  could 
not  hope  to  see  her  much  longer  here. 
Her  devoted  husband  was  ever  near  her 
in  most  faithful  loyalty  and  love.  She 
almost  ceased  to  be  able  to  see  any  one 
but  him.  In  the  summer  she  succeeded 
in  creeping  home  to  her  beloved  cottage 
on  the  Malvern  Hills,  where,  after  some 
months  of  most  pitiful  and  severe  sick- 
ness, she  died. 

Twice  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  her 
there  last  October.  The  first  time,  it  was 
just  after  a  touching  interview  with  two 
dear  friends.  She  was  half  lying  on  a 
couch  in  the  verandah,  and,  seeing  me, 
she  beckoned  roe  to  her,  and  spoke  m  the 
sad,  strong  strain  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  I  touched  on  the  exquisite  love- 
liness of  her  little  home.  "Yes,"  she 
said,  "but  I  am  never  to  see  a  spring 
here.  The  three  first  springs  I  was  at 
work  at  the  college ;  and  now ! "  She  told 
me  a  plaintive  story  of  her  last  talk  with 
Dean  Stanley,  to  whom  she  had  been 
bound  by  a  long,  a£Eectionate  intimacv. 
She  spoke  of  her  last  sight  of  Laciy 
Augusta  Stanley  after  her  death;  and 
then  she  told  me,  with  all  her  own  vivid, 
emphatic  brilliancy  of  gesture  and  look, 
of  a  scene  which  had  evidently  left  on  her 
an  indelible  impression  of  wonder  and 
glory.  She  had  gone  to  look  on  the  face 
of  her  friend,  Mrs,  Nassau  Senior,  after 
death.  The  son  of  her  friend  had  shown 
her  the  stairs,  and  pointed  out  the  door  of 
the  room  where  the  body  lay,  and  put  a 
candle  in  her  hand,  and  left  her.  She 
pushed  open  the  door  and  entered  alone ; 
and  there,  before  her,  lay  the  face,  fine 
and  clear-cut,  encompassed  about  with  a 
mass  of  white  flowers.  On  it  was  peace, 
and  a  smile,  with  the  lips  parted ;  but  that 
was  not  all.  I  must  tell  the  rest  in  her  own 
words.  "It  was  not  her  own  look  that 
was  in  her  face.  It  was  the  look  of  an- 
other, the  face  of  another,  that  had  passed 
into  hers.  It  was  the  shadow  of  Christ 
that  had  come  upon  her.  She  had  seen 
Christ.  And  I  put  down  my  candle,  and 
I  said,  *  Let  me  see  this  thing.  Let  me 
3top  here  always.  Let  me  sit  and  look. 
Where  are  my  children?  Let  them  come 
and  see.    Here  is  a  woman  who  has  seen 


Christ.'"  I  can  never  forget  the  dra- 
matic intensity  of  her  manner  as  she  told 
me  all  this,  and  how  she  at  last  had  to 
drag  herself  away,  as  from  a  vision,  and 
to  stumble  down  the  stairs  again. 

The  second  and  last  time  I  saw  her 
there,  she  was  a  little  better,  and  looked 
less  ashen  in  color,  and  talked  brifi;htly. 
She  spoke  of  her  dear  Swedish  people,  for 
whom  she  always  had  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration —  spoice  of  their  gifts,  their  great 
literature,  their  quick  appreciation  of  artis- 
tic form  and  grace,  their  capacity  for  both 
good  and  evil.  And  then,  she  touched  on 
Carlyle;  she  and  her  husband  had  been 
reading  the  letters  that  passed  between 
him  and  Goethe.  And  this  led  to  his 
autobiography  and  life.  She  was  indig- 
nant at  its  treatment  by  the  world,  who 
fossiped  over  it  as  if  it  only  disclosed  a 
omestic  wrangle.  It  was  this,  she  said, 
which  had  decided  her  to  resist  the  im- 
portunities of  friends,  begc^ine  her  to  leave 
some  record  of  herself.  If  Carlyle  could 
be  so  miserably  misunderstood,  what  hope 
had  she  of  beine  better  treated  ?  No, "  let 
the  waves  of  oblivion  pass  over  my  poor 
litde  life!"  She  would  have  talked  on, 
but  I  was  forced  to  leave;  and  my  last 
remembrance  is  of  her  kindly  waving  her 
hand  in  good-bye,  as  she  sat  in  her  great. 
chair,  very  white  but  still  impressive  and 
vigorous,  with  the  sweet  English  hills  and 
woods  about  her,  steeped  in  delicious  sun- 
light. 

Shortly  after,  she  became  worse,  and 
never  left  her  bed  again.  She  was  almost 
too  weak  to  speak ;  out  her  daughter,  who 
hardly  ever  left  her  during  all  this  pitiful 
time,  wrote  to  me  that  one  rooming  as 
they  drew  the  blinds  to  let  her  beloved 
sun  stream  in  upon  her,  she  sang  three  or 
four  bars  of  Schumann's  "An  den  Son- 
nenschein."  She  longed  to  die,  and  hoped 
eagerly  that  it  might  be  on  her  birthday, 
October  6th ;  but  her  great  vitality  dragged 
on  the  long  struggle,  and  not  until  Novem- 
ber 2,  All- Hallows  day,  did  her  soul  pass 
away,  with  a  few  soft  sighs.  She  was 
buried  amid  the  sweetest  music,  sung  bv 
the  choirs  in  Malvern  Abbey  Church,  an^ 
with  wreaths  and  flowers  which  not  only 
loaded  the  hearse,  but  filled  a  separate 
car.  So  they  laid  her  body  to  rest  under 
the  Malvern  Hills ;  and  "  over  her  grave  ** 
(says  one)  "  it  seems  as  if  the  very  birds 
would  sing  more  sweetly  than  elsewhere.** 
For  the  music  in  her  was  ever  an  inspira* 
tion,  which  lifted  her,  as  the  lark  is  car- 
ried heavenward  by  its  song  —  the  lark. 
her  own  chosen  symbol,  carved  over  her 
house  door,  the  lark,  the  wiaged  thing  that 
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"  singing  ever  soars,**  and  "  soaring  ever 
sings."  "  What  a  gift  is  art,"  she  herself 
writes;  "  music  above  all  —  when  we  un- 
derstand, not  to  make  it  an  idol,  but  to 
place  it  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  laying  all 
our  longings,  sufferings,  joys  and  expecta- 
tions in  a  lizht  of  a  dying  and  risen  Sav- 
iour t  He  alone  —  ana  surely  nothing  else 
—  is  the  goal  of  all  our  intense  longing, 
whether  we  know  it  or  not" 

Dear  lady,  great-hearted  and  high- 
souledl  She  is  gone;  and  earth's  ways 
seem  strangely  darkened  to  those  who  feel 
sadly  sure  that  never,  here,  will  they  see 
or  know  anything  like  her  again.  For,  in- 
deed,' she  was  of  the  great  race  of  those 
who  startle  our  common  days  by  their 
free,  fresh,  beautiful  originality.  She  was 
of  those  pilerim  souls,  who  move  about 
ibis  dim  earth  possessed  of  a  vision,  which 
the  world  seems  rather  to  baffle  than  fulfil. 
Happy;^most  happy,  as  she  was,  in  a  ten- 
der wedded  love,  she  yet  listened  to  the 
''sad  music  of  humanity  '*  with  a  troubled 
disquiet;  and  for  her  it  is  far  better  to 
have  passed  into  that  land  which  brings 
the  sweet  boon  of  sleep  to  those  that,  dy- 
ing in  the  Lord,  rest  from  their  labors  ; 
and,  which,  beyond  the  sleep  again,  is 
loud  with  music  —  the  voice  of  harpers 
harping  on  their  harps,  the  voice  of  those 
who  sing  the  new  song,  which  none  can 
know  but  those  who  are  redeemed  from 


among  men. 


Henry  Scott  Hollakd. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
A  HEALTH-RESORT  OUT  OF  THE  SEASON. 

I  AM  most  thoroughly  English,  and 
have  never  believed  much  in  anything  for- 
eign, least  of  all  in  going  abroad  for  health 
or  holiday.  There  are  so  many  drawbacks 
—  the  immense  distances  to  get  over,  the 
insufficient  or  indifiEerent  food,  and  the 
impossibility  of  attaining  the  little  luxuries 
so  essential  to  the  comK>rt  and  well-being 
of  those  who  have  passed  their  extreme 
youth ;  for  youth  loves  change,  even  for 
the  worse,  and  is  impervious  to  smells, 
draughts,  glare,  and  noise,  all  of  which 
ladies  of  my  age  find  it  difficult  to  accus- 
tom themselves  to,  and  which  are  always 
to  be  found  abroad.  For  every  reason,  in 
short,  I  prefer  England,  and  have  found 
Margate,  Malvern,  or  a  trip  to  Yorkshire 
sufficient  to  brace  and  refresh  me,  without 
crossing  the  Channel.  Lately,  however, 
mv  lunes  have  rebelled  against  the  east 
winds  (which  also  prefer   old   England 


to  any  other  clime),  and  my  physician 
strongly  urged  my  trying  a  high  and  brac- 
ing air  abroad.  I  made  the  round  of  my 
favorite  health-resorts  in  England  first, 
but  with  no  e£Eect  except  to  waste  the 
summer,  so  was  at  last  bound  to  take  med- 
ical advice  and  try,  though  late  in  the 
season,  what  Tannenhohen  would  do  for 
me.  My  niece  Jennie  was  delighted  to 
accompany  me,  and  the  height  of  her 
spirits  when  we  started  brou^t  mine  up 
to  the  average. 

The  miseries  of  the  crossing  and  the 
journey  out  are  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  after 
two  days'  travelling  Jennie  and  I  found 
ourselves  at  Mullstock,  the  station  for 
Tannenh6hen.  Here  we  found  several 
omnibuses.  I  chose  the  one  marked 
Victoria  —  not  that  I  am  more  loval 
than  other  people,  but  because  it  sounaed 
most  English  —  and  ofiE  we  jolted.  For 
half  an  hour  the  road  was  hideous,  and 
realized  my  worst  expectations ;  but  the 
remainder  of  the  way  steadily  improved, 
and  when  we  came  in  sight  oi  Tannenhd- 
hen  it  repaid  us  for  much. 

The  village  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a 
long,  wide  ^Ily,  the  sides  and  back  formed 
of  mountains  covered  with  pines  and 
larches.  The  valley  gradually  widens,  and 
one  looks  straight  on  the  green  slopes, 
which  finally  melt  into  the  blue  heights  of 
the  Vosges.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
place  is  the  castle,  a  most  picturesque 
ruin,  placed  on  a  richly  wooded  hill,  which 
rises  in  the  middle  of  the  little  village. 
The  Victoria  proved  a  very  good  choice, 
being  a  well-furnished,  comfortable  hotel, 
patronized  by  the  most  select  of  the  visit- 
ors ;  and,  with  a  view  especiaUy  of  pleas- 
ing the  English,  there  were  baths  in  the 
house,  and  not  water  whenever  you  rang 
for  it.  The  proprietor,  Herr  Winter,  a 
most  honest  and  obliging  man,  and  anxious 
to  make  his  guests  comfortable,  at  once 

fave  us  rooms  on  the  first  floor  for  second- 
oor  prices,  as  the  place  was  already 
emptying,  and  I  was  somewhat  of  an  in- 
valid. The  journey  out,  amongst  its  other 
inconveniences,  had  given  me  cold,  so  I 
did  not  dare  leave  my  room  the  next  day ; 
but  Jennie  went  out  early  in  the  morning, 
and  came  home  perfectly  charmed  with 
the  place.  The  air  was  so  soft  and  the 
sun  so  brilliant  that  I  actually  ventured 
out  myself  in  the  afternoon,  though  in 
England  —  I  am  sadly  but  honestly  bound 
to  confess  it  —  I  should  have  kept  ray 
bed  for  a  week. 

The  village  mainly  consists  of  one  little 
narrow  street  with  trees  on  either  sidCi 
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the  Victoria  at  one  cod,  and  the  Badehof, 
another  hotel,  at  the  other.  The  Curgar- 
ten  runs  the  whole  way  behind  the  village 
street,  and  all  the  pensions  and  private 
lodging-houses  have  ingress  to  it,  as  if  it 
were  their  own  private  property.  The 
main  entrance  is  next  to  the  Badehof. 
On  the  right  of  the  gate  is  a  large  build- 
ing where  you  can  drink  the  waters,  and 
which  contains  reading-rooms  (with  En- 
glish papers  and  books),  refreshment- 
rooms,  and  a  large  hall,  used  for  prome- 
nading or  as  a  salon,  and  where  dances 
and  other  amusements  are  given  occa- 
sionally. A  very  good  string  band  plays 
during  the  season,  on  a  covered  balcony, 
from  six  to  ei^ht  in  the  rooming  and  from 
three  to  five  m  the  afternoon.  The  gar- 
dens themselves  are  perfect;  wide  wmd- 
ing  walks  disappear  amongst  the  trees  in 
every  direction,  aad  slope  up  gradually  to 
the  old  ramparts  and  castle,  from  which 
is  a  very  fine  view.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  grounds,  opposite  H6tel  Victoria,  is  a 
small,  picturesque  piece  of  water  with  a 
Hide  island,  alive  with  ducks  and  swans, 
while  scattered  all  about  are  plenty 
of  comfortable  seats  (some  even  with 
springs!),  and  chairs  that  you  can  drag 
wherever  sun  or  wind  prompt  you ;  also 
little  tables  for  your  workbox  or  writing 
materials.  One  gentleman  I  noticed  had 
a  thermometer  and  a  plate  of  grapes  on 
his  table,  and  as  the  thermometer  rose  or 
fell  he  either  moved  a  little  further  into 
the  sun  or  unwound  one  turn  of  his  com- 
forter. Some  invalids  seem  to  be  very 
particular. 

Tannenh6hen  was  originally  a  Roman 
bathing-place,  and  the  old  batns,  still  pre- 
served in  the  Curgarten,  are  really  very 
interesting.  The  mineral  waters  are  con- 
sidered so  marvellous  for  the  cure  of  lung 
and  throat  complaints  and  nervous  dis- 
orders, that  the  new  marble  bath  must,  in 
the  season,  be  rather  too  full  to  be  pleas* 
ant. 

If  Hdtel  Victoria  pretends  to  be  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  of  pleasing  English 
visitors,  why  does  it  give  us  our  only  din- 
ner at  half  past  twelve  ?  I  suppose  it  is 
for  cheapness,  as  invalids  have  not  at  that 
hour  got  their  appetites  properly  up,  and 
the  healthy  have  gone  out  for  expeditions. 
Why,  also,  does  not  some  one  tell  Herr 
Winter  that  the  English  do  M^/eat  cheese 
with  their  fish,  nor  stewed  pears  with  their 
beef  ?  —  though  Jennie  says  they  are  '*  de- 
licious." There  were  at  our  arrival  only 
forty  guests  at  table-d*h6te,  but  in  August, 
we  were  told,  the  tables  were  laid  lor  a 
.hundred  and  fifty.    I  was  not  sorry  we 


were  a  little  out  of  the  season,  for  I  hate 
crowded  rooms  and  confusion.  The  even- 
ing meal,  which  is  served  at  little  tables 
when  you  choose  to  order  it,  is  poor ;  ooe 
hot  meat,  which  is  never  really  good,  and 
ioreiga  fiotage  (very  different  from  English 
soup),  or  tea  and  cold  meat,  which  I  donH 
believe  is  meat  at  all,  though  Jennie  said 
she  could  bite  it  *•  if  I  didn^t  hurry  her." 
I  must  say  we  were  very  comfortable  at 
Herr  Winter^  and  I  should  have  been 
quite  content  to  stay  there,  but  unfor- 
tunately our  expenses,  though  very  mod- 
erate considering  our  advantages,  were 
rather  more  than  1  could  afford ;  and  when 
Jennie  spoke  to  Herr  Winter  about  it  he 
was  very  sensible,  and  told  us  bis  hotel 
would  dose  before  long,  and  therefore 
perhaps  we  would  prefer  to  move  at  onoe 
and  settle  ourselves,  and  also  gave  as  the 
addresses  of  some  lodging^  and  peosioDS. 
In  spite  of  the  foreign  atr  my  cold  would 
have  its  fling,  and  I  stayed  indoors  for 
some  days  and  took  interest  in  my  fellow- 
creatures  from  my  window,  which  was 
fortunately  placed  over  the  porch.  In  this 
way  I  got  to  know  the  inmates  of  our 
hotel  and  of  the  other  by  sight  All  the 
omnibuses  passed,  too,  so  I  saw  all  who 
came  and  went ;  and  I  soon  noticed  that 
the  omnibuses  be{;an  to  be  very  crowded 
going  to  the  station,  and  very  eIl^>ty  re- 
turni  ng.  At  the  table-d*h6te  gaps  appeared 
as  if  double  teeth  had  been  drawn ;  then 
our  ranks  were  closed  up,  and  the  lower 
seats  were  removed  like  musical  chairs ; 
conversation  flagged,  and  we  were  cut  off 
a  course  of  our  tood.  Jennie  had  made 
several  acquaintances,  but  one  by  one,  or 
rather  by  threes  and  fours,  they  left  us, 
till  one  only  remained  —  and  I  most  say  I 
wish  he  hadn^t.  He  was  a  very  old  man, 
all  nose  and  gums  and  appetite,  and  his 
place  was  the  other  side  of  Jennie.  Every 
one  addressed  him  as  the  Herr  Hofnitb, 
which,  Jennie  tells  me,  is  a  title  about 
equivadent  to  an  English  knight.  /M' 
raths  are  very  common  here;  there  is 
one,  the  principal  in  charge,  who  is  called 
"  doctor  of  the  baths,'*  like  a  character  ta 
the  "  Arabian  Nights,'*  and  two  or  three 
others.  Jennie,  by  the  bye,  is  very  proud 
of  her  German  —  so  proud  that  I  dare  not 
say  what  I  think  about  it  I  just  under- 
stand enough  German  my»elf  to  know 
how  weak  her  knowledge  is,  and  I  am 

Suite  sure  she  did  not  understand  half 
lat  old  man  said  to  her,  for  I  saw  the 
look  of  astonishment  and  amusement  on 
other  people's  faces  at  some  of  her  an- 
swers to  him,  and  I  heard  the  wretch  refer 
to  me  as  the  '*  old  lady  "  (/^  who  an  not 
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half  his  age!);  and  Jennie,  I  fed  sure, 
would  have  corrected  him  if  she  had  un« 
derstood.  He  was  very  distressed  when 
we  told  him  we  were  leaving  the  Victoria, 
and  wanted  to  come  and  assist  us  in  find- 
ing rooms  elsewhere ;  but  I  couldn't  stand 
that,  so  we  started  off  alone  to  see  the 
lodgings  Herr  Winter  spoke  of.  We  went 
down  Qie  street,  and  very  pretty  it  looked 
indeed  on  the  other  sioe.  Opposite  the 
houses  that  look  on  to  the  Curgarten  is 
the  Protestant  church,  a  building  in  itself 
exceedingly  ugly  but  which  is  mercifully 
hidden  by  a  row  of  trees.  Two  flights  of 
steps  descend  into  the  street,  the  space 
between  being  filled  by  a  row  of  wooden 
sheds,  used  as  fancy  shops.  Every  one 
stops  to  look  and  ask  prices,  even  it  they 
do  not  buy ;  and  a  good  many  do  buy,  for 
the  stalls  are  laid  out  to  tempt  very  suc- 
cessfully—  with  carved  ivory  of  every 
kind,  carved  wood,  and  clocks,  stationery 
and  fancy  work,  parasols  and  walking- 
sticks,  sweets  and  fruit.  At  the  end  stand 
the  donkeys,  with  colored  cloths  and  a 
sort  of  armchair  on  their  back  in  place  of 
saddles,  which,  I  am  told,  is  not  so  safe  or 
comfortable  as  it  looks. 

The  house  we  were  looking:  for  was  op- 
posite the  Badehof,  and  was  in  process  of 
oeing  cleaned  up,  as  the  lodgers  had  just 
gone.  The  rooms  were  charming,  and  the 
owner  very  civil  and  nice ;  the  price,  too, 
was  moderate.  I  said  we  thought  of  stay- 
ing some  time  —  perhaps  two  months. 
**  But  what  will  madame  do  for  food  ?  '* 
"Food!  Why,  is  there  no  butcher?" 
"  Yes,  madame,  but  the  hotels  will  all  be 
shut,  and  we  cannot  cook  here ;  you  must 
dine  out  or  have  your  dinners  sent  on 
hot  plates  from  the  hotel ;  but  the  hotels 
are  only  open  another  three  weeks.*' 

Fancy  loddngs  where  they  don't  cook  I 
No  wonder  they  were  moderate  in  price. 
We  also  discovered  the  owners  went  away 
themselves  to  live  in  a  **  warmer  "  house, 
and  we  should  be  quite  alone,  with  a  ser- 
vant girl  in  for  so  many  hours  a  day. 
This  would  not  do  at  all.  I  think  we  went 
to  every  lodging-house  in  the  place  that 
afternoon,  and  gained  a  great  deal  of  sad 
experience.  Most  people  refused  to  have 
us  at  any  price,  their  favorite  reason  being 
that  they  wanted  to  "clean  up."  "Win- 
ter was  their  time  of  rest,  and  they  did  not 
care  about  having  people,"  and  at  each 
house  they  refused  to  cook  us  anything 
but  the  coffee  for  breakfast.  One  woman 
kindly  explained  to  us  at  last  it  was 
neither  ignorance  nor  laziness  that  pre- 
vented her,  but  in  Tannenh5hen  you  may 
not  cook  for  any  one  out  of  your  family 


without  a  license.  If  you  get  your  food 
in  lodgings,  you  see,  you  might  prefer 
them  to  hotels  and  pensions.  This  would 
damage  the  hotel  proprietors,  who  rule  the 
place ;  and,  besides,  the  license  makes  a 
nice  litde  local  tax.  So  we  had  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  lod^ngs,  and  made  the 
round  of  the  pensions,  and  only  one  of 
these  was  kind  enough  to  take  us  in  — 
the  Pension  Paradies. 

It  was  not  a  luxurious  place,  but  very 
clean,  and  immediately  opposite  the  little 
bazaars  and  church,  so  we  should  see  all 
there  was  to  be  seen.  We  engaged  our 
rooms,  and  moved  in  in  a  few  days.  The 
weather  had  broken,  and  twice  a  day, 
when  the  principal  trains  left,  a  perfect 
stream  of  omnibuses,  wagons,  carriages, 
and  luggage-trucks  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
road  to  Mullstock  taking  the  visitors 
away.  It  was  most  depressmg ;  the  cham- 
bermaids and  waiters  also  diminished; 
even  the  horses  and  cows  were  sent  down 
to  the  towns.  When  the  day  came  for 
us  to  go,  we  left  only  ten  visitors  in  the 
hotel,  mcluding  the  Hofrath,  a  countess, 
and  three  invalids  who  were  unable  to 
leave  their  beds,  and  were  always  sending 
pathetic  little  messages  to  Herr  Winter 
not  to  turn  them  out.  He  was  most  kind, 
and  told  them  not  to  "  hurry  themselves," 
but  it  was  expensive  to  keep  such  a  large 
hotel  open  as  a  hospital  for  three  invalids 
who  lived  on  mineral  water  and  arrow* 
root  They  were  all  "highly  nervous," 
and  I  feel  sure  the  anxiety  must  have  kept 
them  back,  poor  things  1 

The  Pension  Paradies  was  a  change  for 
the  worse  indeed  from  the  Victoria;  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  carpet  and  curtain  that 
one  does  not  feel  in  summer,  but  is  an- 
other matter  in  October.  There  was  no 
salon  nor  reading-room,  the  x^/^-ifftfnr^^ 
very  bare  and  primitive,  and  the  table  so 
excessively  narrow  that  it  just  held  two 
plates,  and  when  one  bent  forward  to 
drink  one's  soup  it  was  difficult  to  prevent 
touching  heads  with  the  opposite  person. 
Two  German  professors  were  our  only 
companions.  They  seemed  to  resent  our 
arrival  exceedingly,  and  did  not  address 
us,  but  talked  very  loudly  and  energeti* 
cally  to  each  other,  and  one  alarmed  me 
dreadftdly  by  the  way  he  thrust  his  knife 
into  his  mouth  —  up  to  the  hilt.  We  were 
not  sorry  the  next  day  to  hear  they  had 
made  arrangements  to  dine  at  a  separate 
time.  The  food  at  the  Paradies  left  much 
to  be  desired;  but  eggs  were  good  and 
plentiful,  and  the  milk  very  cheap,  and  as 
good  as  London  cream.  One  thing  I 
must  own,  though  to  me  foreign  travel  is 
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so  disagreeable  in  so  many  ways;  the 
beds  abroad  are  nearly  always  good  —  no 
ill-concealed  brickbats  and  cricket-balls  in 
the  mattresses,  or  pillows  stuffed  with 
goosequills  or  hay,  as  is  so  constantly  the 
case  in  English  lodgings,  and  even  hotels, 
and  which  so  often  defeats  the  eood  effect 
that  might  be  derived  by  invalids  from  the 
sea  or  country  air.  The  beds  were  most 
comfortable  at  the  Pension  Paradies ;  but 
what  a  dreadful  night  our  first  one  was  I 
To  begin  with,  the  draught  from  the  win- 
dow was  terrible;  we  put  shawls  and 
stuffed  paper  round  it,  but  it  made  no 
pretence  to  fit  the  frame,  so  all  our  pains 
were  useless.  At  last  Jennie  composed 
herself  to  sleep  with  an  umbrella  up,  and 
said  she  didn't  mind  the  air  much,  it  was 
"sop  ure"  —  what  a  fuss  she  would  have 
made  if  she  had  discovered  ever  so  slight 
a  draught  at  home  1  I  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  praise  the  position  of  our  room. 
How  ienorant  I  was  1  That  church  dock 
chimed  every  quarter  and  struck  every 
hour  with  the  harshest  and  most  metallic 
clang  it  has  been  my  fate  to  listen  to ;  it 
made  the  elasses  ring  on  my  table.  I  had 
not  even  the  one  quarter  to  get  to  sleep  in, 
for  then  a  new  torture  began.  The  carved- 
wood  stall  was  exactly  opposite,  and  the 
little  shutter  hardly  spared  me  one  cry  of 
those  wicked  little  cuckoos  in  the  clocks ; 
most  of  them  also  took  count  of  the  quar- 
ters, but  didn't  quite  agjee  when  the  time 
was  up,  so  for  ten  minutes  there  was  a 
perfect  chorus  of  cuckoos.  It  was  un- 
oearable.  I  had  quite  meant  to  take  one 
of  those  clocks  home ;  but  I  know  better 
now. 

Towards  morning,  though  still  before  it 
was  light,  I  think  I  must  have  dozed ;  but 
I  was  suddenly  awaked  by  the  church 
bell,  which  burst  into  such  a  paroxysm  of 
clanging  and  roaring  that  even  Jennie 
started  up,  with  a  jump  that  shut  her  up 
in  her  umbrella.  For  ten  minutes  that 
bell  continued.  We  thought  the  village 
was  on  fire,  and  threw  back  our  shutters 
to  see.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  excite- 
ment and  the  rain  was  falling  in  such  a 
deluge  that  no  fire  could  have  lived,  how- 
ever well  started.  We  retired  again,  and 
Jennie  went  to  sleep.  Of  course  I  don't 
grudge  Jennie  her  sleep,  but  1  can't  help 
feeling  a  little  irritated  sometimes,  when 
I  am  tossing  and  hopelessly  wakeful,  at 
the  wav  that  girl  remains  in  a  sort  of  stu- 
por; It  seems  so  unsympathetic;  and 
when  she  snores  it  is  more  than  I  can 
bear.  It  was  half  an  hour  before  my  heart 
stopped  beating  and  my  head  viorating 
from  that  bell,  and  then  I  became  aware 


that  a  hammering  had  begun ;  every  one 
knows  what  that  means.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  rest,  so  I  gave  it  up  and  dressed 
myself.  On  investigation  the  hammering 
proved  to  proceed  from  the  ivory  stal^ 
which  was  being  packed  up,  all  the  things 
being  put  in  cases,  and  a  man  nailine 
up  permanent  boards  in  front.  Then  I 
suddenly  realized  the  sad  fact  that  the  ba- 
zaars were  also  going;  instead  of  our 
bright  and  lively  outlook  we  should  soon 
be  face  to  face  with  a  row  of  sightless 
shutters. 

Anyhow,  we  most  try  to  move  our 
room ;  any  outlook  would  be  better  than 
that ;  and  the  back  window  would  look  on 
to  the  Curgarten.  So  we  sent  for  Frau 
Zimmermann,  our  hostess,  and  asked  her 
what  she  could  do  for  us.  She  said  she 
could  certainly  give  us  rooms  at  the  other 
side,  but  she  feared  we  might  find  them 
cold,  as  there  were  no  stoves  or  means  of 
warming  the  back  room,  the  houses  being 
only  built  for  the  summer ;  they  were  also 
taking  advantage  of  the  season  being  over 
to  have  a  new  aining-room  built  out  at  the 
back,  and  "  if  madame  did  not  like  noise 
it  might  be  annoying,  as  the  workmen  be- 
gan  at  five."  It  was  most  disappointing, 
for  it  seemed  we  had  no  choice  but  to  stay 
where  we  were.  Jennie  then  complained 
of  the  church  belL  "  Ah,  Fraulein,  that 
is  to  wake  the  village  up  "  (it  would  have 
waked  the  dead) ;  "  the  visitors  do  not  like 
it,  so  it  is  stopped  in  the  season,  but  from 
October  to  April  it  is  rung  every  morning 
before  five.  Yes,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  wake 
up  the  village."  So  there  is  no  hope ;  I 
must  be  called  before  five  whether  I  will 
or  no,  for  it's  an  old  institution  like  a  sort 
of  perverted  curfew. 

The  rain  stopped  and  the  sun  came  out, 
so  we  were  enabled  to  go  out  while  our 
room  was  being  done.  That,  by  the  bye, 
is  another  disadvantage  of  pension  lite; 
one  has,  or  rather  one  prefers,  to  go  out 
while  one's  room  is  being  done,  so  on  a  wet 
day,  when  the  first  fine  moment  arrives, 
every  bell  rings  at  the  same  time,  and 
each  occupant  cries  out,  "  Marie,  come 
and  do  my  room ; "  and  as  Marie  can't  do 
all  at  once,  it  is  apt  to  make  ill-feeling. 
When  we  turned  into  the  street  that  reom- 
ing  it  presented  a  most  extraordinary 
appearance.  It  was  a  sort  of  open-air 
hospital.  On  every  balcony  were  beds, 
before  every  open  window  was  a  bed«  all 
down  the  side  of  the  street  were  beds. 
**  What  is  the  matter,  Jennie  ?  Is  Bedlam 
loose,  or  has  the  plague  broken  out  ?  **  A 
girl  turned  out  of  the  next  house,  and, 
going  up  to  one  of  the  beds,  began  to  beat 
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it  violently  with  a  sort  of  hand-screen  of 
plaited  cane  she  had  brought  with  her. 
Jennie  asked  her  what  it  all  meant.  *'  Af- 
ter the  season  we  alwavs  air  the  beds  so 
before  shutting  up  the  bouses.** 

For  nearly  a  week  that  beating  con- 
tinued ;  everv  bed,  chair,  sofa,  and  carpet 
was  baistinadoed.  Once  it  rained  for  an 
hour,  and  then,  only  then,  did  the  noise 
cease  ;  everything  was  covered  or  dragged 
into  the  houses,  and  some  of  the  furniture, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  had  suffered  enough,  and 
did  not  appear  again.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  weelc  in  October  the  shops  were 
closed.  The  band  had  long  stopped,  the 
omnibuses  ceased  to  be  a  communication 
between  us  and  MuUstock,  and  a  great 
depression  crept  over  Tannenhdhen.  The 
Curgarten  alone  was  gay;  I  could  never 
have  imagined  such  brilliant  e£Eects  of 
color.  The  trees  were  every  shade  of 
green,  brown,  red,  and  yellow;  and  the 
Virginia  creeper,  which  creeps  over  every- 
thmg  in  Tannenhdhen,  and  even  grows 
wild,  was  absolutely  crimson  and  gold; 
but  there  was  no  one  to  admire  it  save  us 
two. 

One  day,  however,  on  entering  the  gates 
of  the  garden  a  most  hopeful  sight  pre- 
sented itself;  hundreds  of  chairs  were 
ranged  round  the  band-stand,  and  on  the 
grass  beyond  men  were  placing  quantities 
of  little  tables.  '*Look,  Aunt  Marion; 
there  is  going  to  be  a  f6te !  *'  cried  Jennie 
delightealy.  "  I  am  so  pleased  we  are 
to  hear  the  band  again  I "  I  did  not  like 
to  damp  her  hopes,  but  wondered  myself 
where  the  people  were  to  come  from  to 
fill  so  many  chairs.  To  please  her,  how- 
ever, I  placed  myself  with  her  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  first  row  opposite  the  band- 
stand, and  sat  there  patiently  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  while  no  one  arrived,  but  the 
men  brought  still  more  tables.  **  I  wish, 
Jennie,  you  would  ask  the  men  what  time 
the  f6te  oeeins  — ^  perhaps  it  is  not  to-day 
after  all,**  I  ventured  to  remark.  Jennie 
departed,  and  after  a  little  conversation 
returned,  looking  very  uncomfortable. 
"Come  away  quickly,  Aunt  Marion! 
Those  men  are  laughing  at  us !  There  is 
no  fSte ;  they  are  only  counting  the  tables 
and  chairs  collected  from  the  garden  be- 
fore storing  them  for  the  winter.** 

Jennie  was  so  distressed  and  disap- 
pointed that  I  did  not  like  telling  her  it 
was  all  her  fault,  but  suggested  instead 
we  should  go  and  see  the  new  marble 
baths.  The  building  is  quite  close  to  our 
pension,  and  was  of  course  locked  up  for 
uie  winter.  The  woman  who  had  the  key 
lived  near,  however,  and  for  the  moderate 
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sum  of  twopence  each  showed  us  all  there 
was  to  be  seen.  The  bath  is  made  en- 
tirely of  marble,  about  fifty  feet  lone;  a 
marble  walk  goes  round  it,  from  which 
open  about  twenty  luxurious  dressing- 
rooms  with  sofas  and  stoves.  The  buila- 
ine  is  lighted  from  a  dome-shaped  roof  by 
colored  glass  windows,  which  are  most 
effective,  and  must  make  the  bathers  very 
picturesque.  The  waters  are  not  heatecl, 
their  natural  warmth  being  sufficient. 
There  is  also  an  open-air  bath  at  the  back 
which  is  not  marble,  but,  to  my  mind, 
almost  as  beautiful,  for  the  brilliant -trees 
of  the  Curgarten  overshadow  it.  This 
bath  is  cheaper,  and  in  summer  must  be 
quite  as  pleasant 

Tannenh6hen  is  really  getting  too  de- 
pressing; during  an  hour's  walk  this 
morning  we  only  met  one  man  and  one 
cow,  all  the  horses  having  gone  down  to 
the  towns;  but  in  spite  of  the  dulness, 
the  cold,  and  the  second-rate  food,  I  find 
myself  steadily  getting  better.  The  air 
is,  therefore,  I  am  sure,  excellent ;  half  an 
hour  after  the  heaviest  shower  the  woods 
seem  dry,  and  there  is  never  a  vestige  of 
fog  or  mist,  so  I  feel  I  ought  to  stay  a 
little  longer.  But  it  is  dull  for  Jennie,  for 
although  the  villagers  are  all  most  friendly, 
and  Herr  Schmidt,  who  keeps  the  shop 
(where  one  can  buy  everything  from  Rim- 
mel's  scent  down  to  Sauerkraut),  asks 
us  to  come  and  talk  without  troubling  to 
buy,  still  it  is  no  companionship  for  the 
poor  girl,  and  she  is  contracting  a  bad 
habit  of  gossiping.  She  quite  alarmed  me 
the  other  day  by  suddenly  catching  hold 
of  my  arm  while  we  were  taking  a  consti- 
tutional in  the  Curgarten.  *'  Look,  auntie, 
there's  Herr  Miiller  '*  (one  of  the  doctors 
here)  "  walking  with  the  Griffin,  while  his 
Grimalkin  is  left  alone  at  home  I "  Poor 
Jennie  meant  Grdfinn  and  Gemahlinn^* 
but  that  is  pretty  near  for  her.  She  says 
the  Hofrath  told  her  all  about  it. 

Frau  Zimmermann  has  just  imparted  to 
us  the  astonishing  news  that  an  invalid 
cavalry  officer  is  coming  to  the  pension 
to-morrow.  I  am  so  pleased — for  Jen- 
nie's sake.  Also  there  is  the  chance  of  a 
Dutchman  and  his  delicate  daughter  com- 
ing next  week.  A  little  society  will  make 
the  place  almost  bearable,  and  I  quite 
hope  the  dinners  will  improve  when  more 
guests  arrive  to  eat  them.  We  shall  try 
to  stav  on,  and  I  hope  we  may  help  to 
start  Fannenhdhen  as  a  "  winter  resort.'* 
If  the  houses  were  built  less  like  arbors, 
and  the  Curhaus  and  shops  were  left  open, 

*  GrAfimmt  ooantess ;  GwrnakUmn^  wila. 
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I  think  many  invalids  would  gladly  and 
thankfully  spend  their  winters  here,  where 
they  can  live  reasonably  and  go  out  nearly 
every  day,  while  in  dear  old  England  they 
must  spend  weeks  in  the  house  and  in 
gaslight.  Those  who  do  not  feel  inclined 
to  face  the  extremes  of  St«  Moritz  or  Da- 
vos Platz  would,  1  believe,  appreciate  the 
clear,  dry,  but  cold  air  of  Tannenhohen. 
But  a  few  brave  ones  like  Jennie  and  my- 
self must  suffer  in  loneliness,  and  I  may 
even  say  privation,  for  the  sake  of  givine 
less  courageous  folk  courage  to  come  and 
give  it  a  trial.  The  natives  will  not  go  to 
the  expense  of  stoves,  double  windows, 
and  amusements  unless  they  have  more 
visitors  than  they  have  at  present.  Four 
thousand  visitors  come  in  summer  to  en- 
joy the  air  and  brightness  of  Tannenhd- 
en,  and  then,  when  it  eets  a  little  faded 
and  sad,  desert  it  in  a  body «— fair-weather 
friends  indeed  1 
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From  All  T^  Year  Round. 
THE  FUTURB  OF  NEW  GUINEA. 

Since  we  gave  in  these  columns,  some 
three  or  four  years  ago,  a  summary  of 
what  was  then  known  of  New  Guinea,* 
the  island  has  come  to  occupy  a  promi- 
nent position  in  international,  as  well  as 
in  imperial,  politics.  Its  name,  as  well  as 
its  destiny,  has  undergone  change,  for  we 
DO  longer  hear  it  spoken  of  as  Papua.  It 
is  New  Guinea,  as  far  as  we  and  the  Aus- 
tralians are  concerned ;  but  the  Germans 
have  rechristened  their  portion  of  the 
island  Kaiser  Wilhelm^s  Land,  and  the 
chain  of  islands  to  the  east,  Bismarck 
Archipelago.  This  archipelago  includes 
New  Ireland  (re>named  New  Mecklen- 
burg) and  New  Britain  (re-named  New 
Pommern),  islands  which  the  Australians 
think  should  certainly  have  been  annexed 
to  the  British  Empire.  The  names  would 
naturally  lead  to  such  a  supposition ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  these  addenda 
to  the  more  important  island  of  New 
Guinea  are  concerned,  there  is  not  much 
known  about  them  to  render  them  attrac- 
tive or  desirable  possessions. 

Without  going  back  upon  the  old  story 
of  Australian  &ars,  Queensland  preten- 
sions, and  German  competition,  the  posi- 
tion to-day  is  that  New  Guinea  has  Been 
appropriated  by,  and  amicably  divided 
among,    three    European    nations.    The 
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Dutch,  who  had  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right 
to  the  northern  end,  although  they  have 
not  now,  we  believe,  a  single  setUeroent 
upon  it,  have  been  granted  a  boundary 
line  coincident  with  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-first  degree  of  east  longitude  ;  all  to 
the  eastward  oC  that  line  being  divided  be* 
tween  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

Dutch  New  Guinea  is  believed  to  be 
the  finest  portion  of  the  island,  although 
it  has  been  as  yet  even  less  explored  than 
the  other  portions.  It  is  curiously  in* 
dented,  or  intersected,  by  Geelvink  Bay 
on  the  north,  and  McQure  Inlet  on  the 
west;  which  form  a  double  peninsula. 
These  inlets  afford  several  good  harbors ; 
and  there  are  some  considerable  rivers, 
the  Ambemo,  in  particular,  bei^g  of  great 
size. 

In  the  interior  there  is  a  range  of  moun> 
tains,  some  points  of  which  resu:h  a  height 
of  ten  thousand  feet,  and  are  the  only  in- 
stances in  tropical  Asia  where  perpetual 
snow  is  found.  It  is  on  the  slopes  of 
these  mountains  that  the  Dutch  hope 
some  day  to  see  plantations  which  mil 
rival  those  of  some  of  the  rich  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago;  but  as  jret  the 
plantations  are  only  among  the  things 
which  may  be. 

At  present  there  is  not  a  single  trading 
settlement  in  the  Dutch  possession,  for  a 
station  which  was  established  some  sixty 
years  ago,  at  Triton  Bay,  was  broken  np 
after  a  few  years  on  account  of  the  un* 
healthiness  of  the  climate  at  that  place. 
There  is  still,  we  believe,  a  mission  station 
at  Dorey,  or  Dorei,  in  Geelvink  Bay,  a 
place  which  may  be  remembered  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace^s 
explorations;  but  with  this  exception 
there  is  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  single 
Dutch  establishment  In  the  large  territory 
now  known  as  Dutch  New  Guinea,  and 
comprising  one  hundred  and  twelve  thoo* 
sand  three  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles. 

German  New  Guinea,  or  Kaiser  \VtI« 
helm's  Land,  has  for  western  boundary 
tlie  one  hundred  and  forty^rst  meridian 
of  longitude  already  mentioned,  from 
which  a  line  drawn  at  the  fifth  parallel  ol 
south  latitude  and  continued  oUiqudy  to 
Huon  Gulf  on  the  north<east  shore  marks 
the  division.  Including  Admiralty  Island, 
New  Britain,  New  IreUnd,  and  tne  other 
islands  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  Ger- 
man New  Guinea  comprises  some  seventy 
eight  thousand  square  miles.  Not  muoi 
is  known  of  the  territory ;  but  it  will  not 
be  like  the  Germans  to  leave  it  long  u» 
explored.  In  fact,  since  they  have  taken 
possession,  they  have  sent  out  seveol 
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expeditions,  and  have  given  special  priv- 
ileges  to  a  large  trading  company.  The 
coast  also  has  been  carefully  surveyed*  and 
reports  of  the  surve^rs  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared  in  the  imperial  white-books 
published  at  Berlin.  Several  useful  har- 
bors are  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
Huon  Gulf,  and  also  the  mouths  of  sev- 
eral considerable  rivers.  The  Germans 
seem  to  have  formed  a  low  estimate  of  the 
character  and  qusdities  of  the  aborigines, 
and  they  have  not  as  yet  penetrated  much 
into  the  interior. 

Of  British  New  Guinea  rather  more  is 
known,  and  it  is  this  portion  of  the  dark 
island  which  is  most  attractive  to  us.  In 
area  it  comprises  some  eightv-six  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  square  miles.  It  in- 
cludes the  D'Entrecasteaux  Islands  to  the 
north,  and  the  Louisiade  Islands  to  the 
east  and  south  of  the  extremity  of  the 
south-western  peninsula  of  New  Guinea. 
Some  of  these  islands  are  thickly  popu- 
lated, and  the  inhabitants  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  cannibals.  For  what  is 
known  about  British  New  Guinea,  beyond 
what  we  indicated  in  our  former  article, 
the  world  is  chiefly  Indebted  to  the  Revs. 
W.  G.  Lawes  and  James  Chalmers,  mis- 
sionaries ;  to  Mr.  H.  O.  Forbes,  who  had 
charge  of  an  expedition  promoted  by  the 
RoyS  and  Scottish  Geographical  Soci- 
eties to  Mount  Owen  Stamey ;  and  to  Sir 
Peter  Scratchley. 

When  the  German  occupation  took 
place,  the  claims  of  England  only  extended 
to  a  protectorate.  But  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Colonial  Conference  in  London, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  queen^s  sov- 
ereignty shoiud  now  be  proclaimed  over 
the  protected  territorv ;  that  the  governor 
should  be  appointed  oy,  and  be  responsi- 
ble to,  the  imperial  government,  but  under 
the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Queensland ;  and  that  the  several 
Australian  colonies  should  among  them 
contribute  fifteen  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  towards  the  expenses  of  the  new 
administration,  the  rest  to  be  borne  by  the 
mother  country.  The  arrangement  seems 
a  fair  one,  for  except  to  guard  the  colonies 
and  to  afiEord  them  a  possible  outlet  for 
their  surplus  energies,  there  would  be 
little  inducement  Syr  Britain  to  trouble 
herself  with  so  distant  and  doubtful  a  pos- 
session. 

It  was  in  April,  1883,  that  Mr.  Chester, 
the  magistrate  or  governor  of  Thursday 
Island  under  the  Queensland  government 
hoisted  the  British  flag  at  Port  Moresby, 
and  assumed  possession  of  all  that  part 
of  New  Guinea,  with  the  adjacent  islands, 
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between  the  one  hundred  and  fort^-first 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  meridians 
of  east  longitude.  That  act  was  annulled 
by  the  British  government ;  but,  when  in 
the  following  year,  it  was  announced  that 
the  Germans  had  taken  possession  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm*s  Land,  General  Scratch- 
ley  was  appointed  special  commissioner 
to  go  and  assume  jurisdiction  "  over  the 
southern  shore  of  New  Guinea,  and  the 
country  adjacent  thereto,  from  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  of  east 
longitude,  eastward  as  far  as  East  Cape, 
including  the  islands  adjacent  thereto  and 
in  Goshen  Straits,  and  southward  of  these 
Straits  as  far  south  and  east  as  to  include 
Kosman  Islands."  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion was  afterwards  arranged  with  Ger- 
many. 

General  Scratchley  arrived  in  Mel- 
bourne in  the  beginning  of  1885,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  following  August  that  his 
arrangements  with  the  colonies  were  so 
completed  as  to  unable  him  to  sail  for  the 
new  territory.  On  the  thirteenth  of  that 
month,  he  left  Sydney  with  his  sta£E  on 
board  the  General  Blackall,  a  steamer 
chartered  for  the  purpose  from  the  Austra- 
lasian Steam  Navi^tion  Company.  Call- 
ing at  Brisbane,  Sir  Peter  picked  up  Mr. 
H.  O.  Forbes,  who  had  lost  most  of  his 
outfit  at  Batavia,  and  was  waiting  in 
Queensland  for  a  chance  of  getting  across 
to  New  Guinea,  which  was  duly  reached 
on  the  28th  of  August,  1885.  In  the  fol- 
lowing December,  Sir  Peter  died  at  sea, 
from  the  effects  of  •*  New  Guinea  fever," 
and  a  valuable  and  faithfiil  officer  was 
thus  lost  to  the  British  crown.  What  he 
did,  and  what  conclusions  he  came  to  dur- 
ing his  mission,  we  are  now  enabled  to 
father  from  his  papers  and  journals,  which 
ave  been  compiled  by  Mr.  C  Kinloch 
Cooke,  and  recently  published  in  a  volume 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

We  find  that  Sir  Peter  Scratchley,  with 
untiring  energy,  personally  visited  eigh- 
teen districts,  twenty-seven  islands,  thirty- 
four  inland  and  sixty  coast  villages,  in  the 
new  territory,  so  tnat,  short  as  was  his 
term  of  office,  he  saw  more  of  British  New 
Guinea  than  any  single  individual  before 
him  had  done.  First  of  all  he  fixed  upon 
Port  Moresby  as  the  seat  of  government, 
and  purchased  a  considerable  area  of  land 
from  the  natives.  This  area  comprised 
the  best  sites  in  the  harbor,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  sea  frontage.  Upon  a 
portion  of  it  a  site  was  marked  for  govern- 
ment buildings,  another  for  a  township, 
and  the  rest  was  held  as  a  native  reserve. 

A  chief  called  Boevagi  was  formally 
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recognized  as  head  of  the  district,  and  was 
instructed  to  refer  all  matters  of  dispute 
and  trouble  to  Sir  Peter,  as  high  commis- 
sioner, who  further  entertained  some  score 
or  so  of  other  chiefs,  and  taught  them  to 
look  upon  white  men  as  their  friends. 
Then  he  had  to  arrange  a  scale  of  port 
and  customs  dues,  a  system  of  registra- 
tion of  coasting  vessels,  the  establishment 
of  mail  service,  a  supply  of  fresh  water  to 
ships,  and  other  matters  of  practical  busi- 
ness. There  were  also  higher  questions 
to  consider  and  arrange,  such  as  the 
sources  and  nature  of  revenue ;  the  rival- 
ries between  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  missions;  the  various  unsettled 
land  claims ;  the  appointment  of  subordi- 
nate officials ;  while  the  alleged  murders 
of  white  men  by  natives  had  to  be  en- 
quired into. 

In  September  we  find  him  writing  in 
the  diary  which  was  kept  mainly  for  his 
wife's  information :  — 

*'  I  see  my  way  clearly  about  this  whole 
New  Guinea  affair.  It  will  not  be  un- 
pleasant, and  I  find  that  I  came  here  at  a 
very  good  time.  The  S.£.  trade  wind  is 
certainly  a  blessing.  I  begin  to  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  stand  it  for  two  years,  but 
not  for  longer.  There  are  more  chances 
of  getting  Tetters  over  than  I  expected. 
In  time  I  shall  have  my  own  schooner, 
and  establish  regular  communication.*' 

A  fortnight  later  he  again  writes :  — 

**  I  am  making  a  good  start  in  New 
Guinea,  but  must  devote  next  year  to  it. 
I  do  not  now  fear  the  climate.  As  for 
the  blacks,  they  are  easily  met  by  firmness, 
justice,  and  caution.  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  all  the  outrages  are  justifi- 
able. I  have  heard  horrible  stories  about 
the  doings  of  the  whites,  and,  please  God, 
I  shall  let  the  li^ht  of  day  into  them.  A 
righteous  cause  I  am  engaged  in,  and  that 
gives  me  zest  in  working  it." 

As  to  the  outrages,  one  example  may  be 
cited.  On  the  fifth  of  October,  1885,  a 
Captain  Miller  landed  on  a  small  island 
off  Normanby  Island,  having  with  him 
some  four  men,  with  the  object  of  erect- 
ing a  '*  smoke-house "  and  fishing  for 
b^che-de-mer.*  The  natives  appeared  to 
be  friendly,  and  collected  stones  for  him ; 
but  suddenljr  two  approached  him  from 
behind  and  killed  him  —  one  braining  him 
with  a  tomahawk,  the  other  cutting  his 
throat. 

Sir  Peter  Scratchley  at  once  instituted 
an  investigation  on  the  spot,  but  could 


*  A  sealing  exported  to  China,  where  it  is  highly 
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discover  no  motive  for  the  morder,  as  MU- 
ler  had  never  been  to  the  island  before. 
The  affair  thus  appeared  to  be  one  of 
sheer  bloodthirstiness,  until  afterwards,  at 
Port  Moresby,  it  came  out  that  relatives  of 
the  two  murderers  had  been  carried  away 
in  a  labor-vessel  some  years  before,  and 
had  not  been  returned.  These  two  men, 
therefore,  determined  to  kill  the  first  white 
man  who  came  to  the  island,  and  having 
done  so,  offered  what  they  believed  to  be 
fair  value  for  the  life  they  had  taken  — a 
few  shells,  a  native  basket,  and  some  to- 
bacco! Sir  Peter  Scratchley  explained 
this  offer  as  due  to  the  low  value  placed 
on  life  among  the  natives,  and  to  their 
recognized  custom  of  receiving  payment 
as  compensation  for  murder.    He  wrote : 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  these  white  traders 
are  often  reckless,  unscrupulous,  brutal, 
and  piratical.  Thev  cheat  the  natives, 
and  are  apt  to  appeal  to  their  revolvers.  I 
cannot  feel  any  sympathy  for  such  men. 
They  go  where  they  have  no  business  to ; 
they  are  a  thorn  in  my  side,  and  I  'do  not 
think  the  life  of  any  white  man  should  be 
risked  in  avenging  their  deaths." 

He  was  determined  also  to  prevent  the 
indiscriminate  influx  of  speculators  and 
adventurers,  and  so  proclaimed  that  no 
person  should  be  allowed  to  land  in  New 
Guinea  without  a  permit.  The  oflicials 
at  Queensland  ports  were  also  directed  by 
the  colonial  government  to  prevent  any 
vessel,  without  a  permit,  from  clearing 
for  New  Guinea.  And  with  regard  to  ex- 
plorers, Sir  Peter  rejected  every  applica- 
tion  for  a  permit  to  explore  where  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  attempt  could  only 
result  in  ruin  to  the  applicant,  or  might 
cause  a  breach  in  the  relations  with  the  na- 
tives. He  favored  the  opening  up  of  the 
country  by  lar^  companies,  on  a  Insis 
like  that  of  tne  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  and  he  granted  special  permits 
to  a  few  private  companies  under  certain 
conditions,  which  kept  the  parties  well 
within  the  control  of  the  executive. 

The  disputes  with  reference  to  various 
claims  for  land  put  in  by  Europeans  who 
had  gone  through  some  unintellieible  form 
of  purchase  from  natives  necessitated  the 
enactment  of  very  rigorous  rules  to  pre- 
vent further  abuses.  The  ownership  of 
land  in  New  Guinea  was  verv  obscure* 
and  it  appeared  to  be  divided  among 
groups  ot  mdividuals  who  might  or  might 
not  be  related  by  kin.  Sir  Peter  Scratch- 
ley's  idea  was  to  establish  recognized 
tnbal  chiefs  through  whom  a  title  should 
accrue;  but  in  any  case  he  determined 
that,  to  ensure  fa*r  play  and  prevent  fiu^ 
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ther  disputes,  no  purchase  of  land  from 
natives  should  be  allowed  or  confirmed 
without  the  intervention  of  the  govern- 
ment 

Sir  Peter  Scratchley,  indeed,  found  the 
natives  of  New  Guinea  without  either  so- 
cial or  political  organization,  and  he  sought 
to  give  them  both.  Although  superior  in 
physique  to  the  Australian  blacks,  they 
have  no  such  defined  tribal  system  as  the 
Fijians  and  the  Maoris;  and,  moreover, 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  them  is  en- 
hanced by  the  great  variety  of  dialects 
amonp;  them.  Every  village  appears  to 
have  Its  own  dialect,  and  thus  commercial 
transactions  are  necessarily  restricted  by 
the  difficulties  of  langua£;e.  But  the  peo- 
ple do  a  considerable  inland  trade  among 
themselves  —  the  tribes  from  the  interior 
bringing  food  products  to  exchange  with 
the  coast  tribes  for  fish,  salt,  and  so  on. 
The  agricultural  work  is  all  done  by  the 
women,  the  men  as  a  rule  being  indis- 
posed to,  and  perhaps  incapable  of,  sys- 
tematic labor.  For  food  they  rely  upon 
bananas,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  taro,  cocoa- 
nuts,  sugarcane,  breadfruit,  and  other  na- 
tive fruits,  and  fish. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  conclude 
that  the  Papuans  are  altogether  devoid  of 
enterprise.  Near  Port  Moresby  they  make 
a  kind  of  pottery. 

The  future  of  New  Guinea  largely  de- 
pends on  the  native  question.  As  Sir 
Peter  Scratchley  says  in  his  notes :  **  The 
only  hope  of  making  New  Guinea  pay  is 
by  the  emplo}rment  of  natives,  who  can, 
by  patience  and  care,  be  trained.  If  they 
disappear,  others  will  have  to  be  importea. 
Putting,  therefore,  the  protection  of  the 
natives  on  the  lowest  ground,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  will  be  cheaper  to  preserve 
and  educate  them.  New  Guinea  must  be 
governed  for  the  natives  and  by  the  na- 
tives.'' In  this  respect,  the  duty  of  a 
humane  government  and  the  interests  of 
capitalists  coincide ;  for  if  the  natives  are 
corrupted  or  made  hostile,  the  island  will 
become  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  un- 
scrupulous adventurers ;  while,  if  they 
learn  to  repose  confidence  in  their  rulers, 
settlement  will  be  possible ;  European  cap- 
ital  may  with  advantage  be  introduced ; 
and  New  Guinea  will  become  the  perma- 
nent and  regular  source  of  supply  of  trop- 
ical products  to  the  Australian  markets. 

This,  then,  is  whv  Sir  Peter  devoted 
himself  so  persistently  to  win  the  good-will 
of  the  natives  and  to  establish  some  sort 
of  political  organization  among  them.  He 
found,  in  several  instances,  two  or  three 
rival  chiefs  in  a  single  village ;  and  he  en- 


deavored to  render  the  people  more  capa- 
ble of  self-government  by  appointing  a 
tribal  chief  in  each  district,  who  should 
not  only  be  trustee  for  the  lands  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  his  district,  but  should  also  be 
vested  with  some  government  authority. 
The  scheme  which  he  proposed,  and  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  his  successor  will  com- 
plete, was  "  a  modified  form  of  the  Java 
svstem,  making  the  government-elected 
chief  the  recipient  of  a  fixed  annual  pay- 
ment, and  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
foreigners,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  within  his  district." 

Then,  by  means  of  the  official  chiefs  and 
native  teachers,  he  proposed  to  introduce 
the  cultivation  of  rice  and  maize,  so  as  to 
give  the  people  an  inducement  to  labor 
and  to  systematic  cultivation. 

The  labors  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  have  certainly  prepared  the  way 
for  such  a  scheme  as  &at  we  have  indi- 
cated. They  have  some  fortv  stations 
where  native  teachers  are  employed,  and 
at  their  headquarters  they  instruct  native 
students  in  the  industrial  arts.  At  Mur- 
ray Island,  for  instance,  students  have 
built  a  schooner  for  mission  purposes, 
under  the  direction  of  an  English  boat- 
builder.  The  efiEorts  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  native  assistants  have  opened  up 
communication  along  most  of  the  coast 
line  of  our  new  territory,  and  also  far  into 
the  interior,  so  much  so  that  confidence 
in  white  men  is  beginning  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  a  European  can  now  go  alone 
and  unarmed  for  fifty  miles  inland  from 
any  point  between  Port  Moresby  and  Hula 
in  perfect  safetv.  That  is  a  stretch  of 
about  one  hundred  miles  along  the  sea- 
board, which  does  not  seem  much  in  the 
vast  area  of  our  new  possession  ;  but  it  is 
something  gained,  and  is  more  than  can 
be  said  ofany  section  of  Dutch  or  German 
New  Guinea.  The  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries have  been  endeavoring  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  places  where  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Societies  have  been  for 
years  ;  and  Sir  Peter  Scratchlejr  re^rded 
these  efforts  as  extremely  unwise  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  since  confusion  of 
creeds  is  productive  of  disturbance  among 
primitive  races.  He  persuaded  some  of 
the  Catholics  to  leave,  and  to  turn  their 
attention  to  districts  where  there  are  no 
other  missionaries. 

One  reason,  of  course,  for  assimilating 
and  employing  the  natives  is  the  climate, 
which  is  unsuitable  for  Europeans.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that,  as  the  country  be- 
comes settled  and  the  soil  broken  up  and 
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cultivated,  the  pe&tilential  qualities  will 
be  modiiied,  and  perhaps  in  time  disap- 
pear. Contrary  to  former  belief,  it  is 
found  that  fever  prevails  also  in  the  inte- 
rior, although  of  a  less  severe  type  than 
that  of  the  coast;  but  on  the  highlands 
the  atmosphere  is  at  times  invigorating. 

With  the  exception  of  the  district 
named  Port  Moresby,  the  whole  of  British 
New  Guinea  is  well  watered,  and,  besides 
the  Fly  River,  which  D'Albertis  explored, 
tliere  are  several  other  important  rivers. 
A  range  of  mountains,  running  north  and 
south,  forms  a  sort  of  backbone  to  our 
territory,  the  highest  point  being  Mount 
Owen  Stanley,  some  thirteen  thousand 
feet  high,  which  Mr.  H.  O.  Forbes  is  bent 
on  exploring.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
tropical  forest  along  the  slopes  of  this 
range  and  its  spurs,  and  the  valleys  are 
full  of  deep,  rich  soil.  In  many  parts  of 
both  highland  and  lowland  the  natives 
have  cleared,  fenced,  and  cultivated  large 
tracts.  Near  the  coast  the  vegetation  is 
Australian  in  character ;  further  inland  it 
is  more  tropical. 

As  regards  minerals,  Mr.  H.  O.  Forbes, 
who  has  made  many  careful  geological 
observations,  is  of  opinion  that  gold  will 
not  be  found  to  the  westward,  but  may  be 
found  in  the  high  country  above  Milne 
Bay,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula; 
for  the  pebbles  and  frac^ments  brought 
from  thence  indicate  a  similar  formation 
to  that  of  the  New  South  Wales  TOld- 
fields.  Plumbago  is  reported  to  have  been 
found  at  several  places  along  the  south- 
east coast ;  but  the  mineral  wealth  gener- 
ally of  the  island  is  as  yet  only  conjectu- 
ral. 

The  forest  wealth,  however,  is  consider- 
able, and  for  some  time  cedar  has  been 
cut  for  the  Australian  markets.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  waste  in  the  oper- 
ations, and  a  government  forester  has  now 
been  appointed  to  prevent  the  felling  of  all 
trees  under  a  fixed  girth.  Some  two  or 
three  firms  are  now  suso  employed  in  the 
cutting  and  export  of  india-rubber,  massoi 
(the  bark  of  which  has  a  medicinal  value), 
sandalwood,  ebony,  and  hardwood,  all  of 
which  are  abundant. 

Along  the  shores  and  islands  the  b^che- 
de-mer  fishery  is  prosecuted,  but  not  ap- 
parently with  so  much  success  as  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  The  Papuans,  in  some 
districts,  seem  to  have  a  superstitious 
dislike  to  handle  the  b^che-de-mer.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  exports  of  this  article  from 
British  New  Guinea  are  estimated  to  be 
worth  about  eight  thousand  pounds  per 
annum. 


Another  important  export,  which  may 
be  further  developed,  is  that  of  opprah. 
This  is  the  kernel  of  the  cocoanuts,  which 
are  split  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  is  used 
for  making  cocoanut  oil,  oil-cake  for  cat- 
tle food,  and  so  oa.  In  certain  parts  of 
New  Guinea  the  cocoanut-tree  is  very 
abundant,  and  as  it  bears  fruit  in  three 
years  after  planting,  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  development  On  some  parts  of 
the  coast  the  climate  is  too  damp  for  sun- 
drying  ;  but  it  is  proposed  to  bring  the 
nuts  to  Port  Moresby,  and  dry  them  there. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  terri- 
tory, pearl-fishing  is  actively  prosecuted, 
and  is  sometimes  veiy  prolific.  Lately, 
some  attempts  in  the  Louisiade  Archipel^ 
ago  have  been  very  successful. 

Indigenous  products  are,  besides  diose 
mentioned,  nutmegs,  ginger,  pepper, 
spices,  sago,  hemp,  cocoanut  fibre,  saf- 
fron, canes,  and  rattans.  The  dimate  and 
soil  are  aUo  reported  to  be  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  cinchona,  coffee,  rice, 
sugar,  arrowroot,  cotton,  vanilla,  and  to- 
bacco ;  not  of  course  indiscriminately,  but 
in  selected  districts.  All  these  are  prod- 
ucts which  the  natives  could  be  easily 
taught  to  cultivate.  For  pastoral  pnrsui  ts 
the  country  is  not  suited,  although  there 
are  portions  of  the  interior  where  sheep 
and  goats  might  be  grazed  sufficient  for 
local  reauirement  When  a  sheep  was 
first  lanaed  for  the  use  of  the  mission* 
house  at  Port  Moresby,  the  natives  had 
never  seen  one  before.  But  they  have 
plenty  of  pigs,  of  the  flesh  of  which  they 
are  extremely  fond.  The  next  greatest 
native  luxury  is  tobacco,  which  evefy  one 
smokes  —  men,  women,  and  children. 
Tobaccco  is  the  sort  of  current  coin  at 
Port  Moresby,  for  it  is  used  to  pay  for 
almost  everything  in  a  small  way,  and 
without  it  the  missionaries  could  not  ob- 
tain either  vegetables  or  water.  Thus  it 
is  calculated  that  tobacco  will  beoome  n 
very  important  article  of  trade  in  New 
Gumea.  Naturally,  other  imports  will 
be  cloth  (when  the  people  learn  to  dressX 
hardware,  ironwork,  and  such  things. 

Pottery  of  a  kind  is,  as  we  have  already 
said,  made  on  the  island,  and  entirely  by 
women.  They  use  no  machinery  ana  no 
potter*s  wheel,  but  they  have  acquired 
mat  dexterity  in  judging  the  sizes  and 
rasbioning  the  shapes.  They  break  np 
red  and  grey  clay  into  powder,  mix  it  witn 
fine  silver  sand  and  water,  and  knead  it 
into  a  large  lump,  from  which  with  the 
hand,  aided  by  a  shell  and  a  flat  stone, 
they  first  make  the  top  and  lip  of  the  pot, 
takmg  an  old  pot  as  mould  tor  the  body. 
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They  scrape  and  smooth  the  exteriors 
with  stooe  and  shell ;  dry  the  pots  in  the 
sun,  and  then  bake  them  in  a  fire.  When 
red-hot  the  pots  are  taken  out  and  sprin- 
kled with  tannin  of  a  blackish  color,  ex- 
tracted from  mangrove  bark ;  after  which 
they  receive  a  second  and  final  heating. 
They  are  then  ready  for  exportation,  and 
that  exportation  is  considerable.  A  trad- 
ing party  filling  twentv  lai^e  canoes,  will 
sometimes  start  for  the  west  These  ca- 
noes will  carry  about  thirty  men  each,  and 
each  man  will  have  about  fifty  pots  made 
b^  his  family.  These  six  hundred  men 
will  thus  have  a  total  cargo  of  some  thirty 
thousand  pots  at  one  voyage,  which  may 
extend  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles, 
and  from  which  they  will  return  with  per- 
haps one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  sago 
obtained  in  exchange  for  their  pottery. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Askwith,  who  was  Sir  Peter 
Scratchley's  secretary,  has  furnished  some 
interesting  notes  about  New  Guinea,  con- 
firming the  favorable  impression  which 
Sir  Peter's  diary  gives  with  regard  to  the 
natives.  The  success  of  the  Protestant 
Mission  at  Port  Moresbv  has  been  very 
encouraging,  and  Mr.  Chalmers's  name 
has  become  one  of  power  and  peace. 
Peace  indeed  is  said  to  be  the  great  result 
of  the  mission  teaching  in  New  Guinea. 
The  native  religion  is  without  definite 
form,  and  seems  to  consist  more  in  a  fear 
of  an  unseen  evil  power  than  of  anything 
else.  The  spirits  of  the  mountam  are 
held  in  dread,  and  all  kinds  of  small  things, 
such  as  fireflies,  are  supposed  to  be  spir- 
its of  evil. 

"  There  is  no  comfort  or  brightness  in 
the  native  religion,"  says  Mr.  Askwith. 
"A  dim  supreme  being  called  Aobada, 
whose  province  it  is  hard  to  determine, 
appears  to  hold  the  chief  place,  and  then 
a  succession  of  dreaded  evil  spirits,  in- 
cluding the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  follow  in 
dismal  order.    All  is  darkness  and  fear." 

Mr.  Lawes  has  established  a  school  at 
Port  Moresby,  where  "  the  three  R's  "  are 
taught  in  Motu,and  where  English  is  also 
taught.  Mr.  Lawes  has  translated  the 
four  Gospels  and  several  hvmns  into 
Motu ;  and  Mr.  Askwith  says  that  he  saw 
at  the  school  copper-plate  writing^  which 
could  hardly  be  surpassed  in  an  English 
national  school. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Askwith*s  descrip- 
tion of  New  Guinea  dwellings :  — 

"  The  houses  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
as  also  in  the  villages  inland,  are  built 
upon  piles,  varying  trom  four  to  eight  feet 
in  height  A  few  steps  up  a  rude  ladder 
lead  to  a  platform,  on  which  some  of  the 
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family  generally  recline.  A  baby,  and 
often  a  young  pig,  in  nets  suspended  from 
the  eaves,  are  gently  swinging  to  and  fro. 
Fishing-nets  lie  in  a  corner,  with  shells 
attached  for  weights.  Nautilus  shells, 
with  grass  streamers  or  hideous  carved 
pieces  of  wood,  hang  before  the  bamboo 
door,  which  is  low  and  narrow,  and  leads 
into  the  common  room,  where  all  the  fam- 
ily sleep.  The  common  room  is  about 
twelve  feet  by  eighteen  feet,  with  a  bare 
flooring  of  rough  planks,  generally  the 
sides  of  old  canoes.  Through  the  chinks 
the  garbage  is  thrown  upon  the  plentiful 
remnants  of  cocoa-husks  below,  for  the 
pigs  to  eat  or  the  sea  to  carry  away.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  fireplace,  a 
pile  of  ashes  on  some  boards,  with  a  spark- 
protector  of  bamboo  stick  hung  about 
three  feet  above.  On  the  central  pole  is 
hung  a  tom-tom,  while  here  and  there  on 
the  grass  walls  are  suspended  gourds  for 
lime,  bamboo  pipes,  tomahawks,  adzes, 
spare  grass  petticoats,  and  net-bags. 
There  is  no  window,  but  a  movable  shut- 
ter can  generally  be  opened  on  the  sea 
side,  and  plenty  of  air  enters  through  the 
walls  and  the  holes  in  the  floor." 

Then  as  to  clothing :  "  The  natives  cer- 
tainly affect  sincere  simplicity  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dress.  The  only  article  common  to 
all  the  men  is  a  thiii  string,  a  third  of  an 
inch  in  breadth,  passed  tightly  round  the 
waist  and  between  the  legs.    A  band  of 

frass,  which  serves  as  a  pocket  for  to- 
acco,  knives,  and  decorations  of  cotton 
leaves,  is  for  the  most  part  worn  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm.  Some  have  head- 
bands of  red  braid  or  small  rounded 
pieces  of  shells,  while  a  few  wear  neck- 
laces of  shells  or  teeth,  and  carved  bones 
through  the  nose.  Their  hair,  thick,  mat- 
ted, and  long,  is  drawn  up  by  a  comb  of 
bamboo  cane.  The  women  wear  petti- 
coats of  woven  grass,  sometimes  stained 
with  a  red  hue.  The  married  and  be- 
trothed have  short  hair;  the  majority  are 
tattooed  with  a  V^haped  mark  and  other 
designs  upon  the  breast  Their  figures 
are  squat  and  not  so  erect  as  those  of 
Hindoo  women,  as  they  generally  carry 
weights  on  the  back  and  not  on  the  head/' 
For  the  proper  administration  of  New 
Guinea,  a  considerable  increase  will  be 
needed  to  the  machinery  of  government 
which  Sir  Peter  Scratchley  had  at  com- 
mand; but  the  arrangement  which  has 
been  concluded  between  England  and  the 
Australians  has  doubtless  provided  for  all 
that  It  may  be  some  time  before  the 
new  territory  is  self-supportins ;  but  the 
result  of  Sir  Peter  Scratchley*s  observa- 
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tions  IS  to  leave  the  impressioD  that  it 
may  be  made  supporting.  Various  sources 
of  public  self-revenue  have  been  indicated, 
which,  however,  we  need  not  enter  upon 
here. 

New  Guinea  has  been  annexed  mamly 
for  political  purposes.  The  interesting 
point  now  is  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  of 
commercial  value  in  the  future.  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  commercial  potentiality  is  by  no  means 
unimportant,  although  the  exaggerated 
expectations  which  have  been  entertained 
in  Australia  may  not  be  realized.    A  wise 
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I  and  considerate  policy  towards  the  native 
races ;  the  careful  prosecution  of  the  edu- 
cational and  religious  aims  of  the  mis- 
sions ;  a  rigorous  exclusion  of  '*  fire-water  " 
and  unscrupulous  speculators ;  a  judicious 
fostering  of  native  industries,  and  the 
gradual  addition  of  others  adapted  to  the 
land  and  the  people,  —  will  combine  to 
make  New  Guinea,  if  not  an  immediate 
object  for  large  employment  of  British 
capital,  at  any  rate  a  possession  of  consid- 
erable  actual  value  and  much  promise.  If 
gold  is  discovered  in  paving  quantities,  of 
course  the  prospect  will  widen  consider- 
ably. 


The  History  of  the  Umbrella.  —  In 
Queen  Anne's  time  it  is  mentioned  both  by 
Swift  and  Gay  as  employed  by  women,  but  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  used  In  England  by 
men,  though  Wolfe,  the  future  conqueror  of 
Quebec,  wrote  from  Paris,  in  1752,  describing 
it  as  in  general  iise  in  that  city,  and  wonder- 
ing that  so  convenient  a  practice  had  not  yet 
penetrated  to  England.  lianway,  the  famous 
traveller  and  philanthropist,  who  returned  to 
England  in  17^0,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Englishman  who  carried  an  umbrella ;  and  a 
Scotch  footman,  named  John  MacDonald, 
who  had  travelled  with  his  master  in  France 
and  Spain,  mentions  in  his  curious  autobiog- 
raphy that  he  brought  one  to  London  in  1775, 
and  persisted  in  carrying  it  in  wet  weather, 
though  a  jeering  crowd  followed  him,  crying, 
"Frenchman,  why  don't  you  get  a  coach ?°' 
In  about  three  months,  ne  says,  the  annoy- 
ance almost  ceased,  and  gradually  a  few  for- 
eigners and  then  some  Englishmen  followed 
his  example.  Defoe  had  described  an  um- 
brella as  one  of  the  contrivances  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  umbrellas  were  in  consequence 
at  one  time  called  **  Robinsons."  They  were 
long  looked  on  as  a  si^  of  extreme  effemi- 
naqr,  and  they  multiplied  very  slowly.  Dr. 
Jamieson,  in  1782,  is  said  to  nave  been  the 
first  person  who  used  one  at  Glasgow;  and 
Southey's  mother,  who  was  bom  in  1752,  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  she  remembered  the 
time  when  any  one  would  have  been  hooted 
who  carried  one  in  the  streets  of  Bristol.  A 
single  coarse  cotton  one  was  often  kept  in  a 
conee-house  to  be  lent  out  to  customers,  or  in 
a  private  house  to  be  taken  out  with  the  car- 
riage and  held  over  the  heads  of  ladies  as  they 
got  in  or  out;  but  for  many  years  those  .who 
used  umbrellas  in  the  streets  were  exposed  to 
the  Insults  of  the  mob,  and  to  the  persistent 
and  very  natural  animosity  of  the  hackney 
coachmen,  who  bespattered  them  with  mud 
and  lashed  them  furiously  with  their  whips. 
But  the  manifest  convenience  of  the  new  fash- 
ion secured  its  ultimate  triumph,  and  before 


the  close  of  the  century  umbrellas  had  passed 
into  general  use.  W.  H.  E.  ~ 


Heart  Disease  in  the  French  Arict.  — 
It  has  been  observed  in  the  French  army  that 
diseases  of  the  heart  are  very  conunon.  In  a 
recent  study  of  this  subject,  certain  mxlitazy^ 
doctors  show  that  they  arise  from  the  fatiguing  * 
duties  imposed  en  recruits  at  an  age  when, 
generally,  the  development  of  the  body  is  not 
m  harmony  with  that  of  the  heart,  being  either 
in  advance  of  it  or  behind  it  In  the  latter 
case,  there  is  hypertrophy  of  growth ;  in  the 
former,  insufficiency  (the  more  common  occur- 
rence). An  instance  is  given  in  which  a  reg^ 
ment  in  garrison  in  the  west,  in  1880,  had  on 
an  averase  twelve  to  fifteen  men  per  thousand 
invalided  annually  (the  normal  figure  for  the 
French  army),  of  which  number  two  or  three 
had  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  A  colonel  came 
to  the  regiment  who  had  veiy  faulty  notions 
as  to  the  amount  of  drill  and  fatigue  the  men 
could  stand.  By  September,  1883,  the  num- 
ber of  heart  invalids  had  risen  steadily  to 
twenty-two  out  of  forty-five  (<./.,  about  one  in 
two).  LcdiePt  lUmtratad  Paper. 


Improvised  Ambulance  Trains. — The 
French  railway  companies  have  received  no- 
tice that  when  the  long-talked-of  mobilization 
of  an  army  corps  is  effected,  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  provide  ambulance  trains.  An 
experiment  with  such  a  train  was  recentiy 
made  in  Paris.  The  train  was  desisned  for 
carrying  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded  from 
Pans  to  Havre.  It  consisted  of  twenty<five 
carriages;  three  in  the  middle  for  the  sor- 
geons,  nurses,  and  for  the  kitchen;  ten  in 
front  and  ten  behind  for  the  wounded;  and 
two  wagons,  one  at  each  end  of  the  train,  for 
provisions.  The  carriages  for  the  wounded 
were  luggage-trucks,  in  each  of  which  os^ 
beds  were  placed,  four  on  each  side,  tne 
experiment  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactorf, 
the  chief  complaints  being  of  want  of  vcntil*' 
tion  and  of  the  roughness  of  the  brakes. 
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RONDEAU. 


Long  ago,  when  youth  was  gav, 
We  two  dreamed  our  lives  should  grow 

Like  two  flowers  in  one  sweet  May  — 
And  we  told  each  other  so. 

You  have  gone :  Time's  fingers  gray 
Blind  my  eyes  with  showered  snow : 

Hope  and  youth  look  far  away — 

Long  ago. 


Yet  the  summer  winds,  I  know, 

Will  blow  soft,  one  perfect  day, 
Melt  the  snows  and  roses  strow : 
"  Ah,  what  cold  winds  used  to  blow 
When  I  was  alone,"  you'll  say — 

'*  IfOng  ago  1 
E.  Ne 


>f 


AiKOty. 


ESBIT. 


EDWARD  THRINa 

Hb  made  men  seers,  young  dreamers  to  de> 
sire 
The  one  thing  good, — to  do  the  difficult 

right; 
He  cast  truth's  heart  into  the  fiercest  fight. 
And  bade  us  battle  on  and  never  tire ; 
He  kindled  hope,  he  set  dead  faith  afire. 
Gave  workers  will,  filled  eyes  with  love  and 

sight, 
And,  b^  the  lamp  of  service,  thro'  the  nip;ht 
Led  learning  from  the  ruts  and  from  the  mire. 

Not  praise  nor  scorn,  not  riches,  honor,  name. 
Could  tempt  his  hand  a  moment  from  the 
plough, 
Nor  the  world-deafenino;  clamor  of  the  daws 
Pecking  about   the   ploughshare   harm   his 
cause; 
Let  others  reap — he  claimed  to  serve  and 
sow, — 
And  as  he  toiled^  the  Lord  of  Harvest  came. 
Specutor.  H.  D.  R. 


UNCERTAINTIES. 

Pink  linen  bonnet. 

Pink  cotton  gown, 
Roses  printed  on  it. 
Hands  burnt  brown. 
Oh  I  blithe  were  all  the  piping  birds,  and  the 

golden-belted  bees. 
And  blithe  sang  she  on  the  doorstep,  with  her 
apron  full  of  peas. 

Sound  of  scythe  and  mowing. 

Where  buttercups  grew  tall ; 
Sound  of  red  kine  lowing. 
And  early  milkmaid's  call. 
Sweet  she  sang  on  the  doorstep,  with  the 

young  peas  in  her  lap. 
And  he  came  whistling  up  the  lane,  with  the 
ribbons  in  his  cap. 


**  You  called  me  a  bad  penny 

That  wouldn't  be  sent  awav; 
But  here's  good-bye  to  you,  Jenny, 

For  many  and  many  a  day. 
There's  talk  of  cannon  and  killing— 

Nay,  never  turn  so  white  I 
And  I've  taken  the  king's  shilling— 
I  took  it  last  night." 
Oh  I  merry,  merry  piped  the  thrushes  up  in 

the  cherry-tree. 
But  dumb  she  sat  on  the  doorstep,  and  oot 
through  the  gate  went  he. 

Scent  of  hay  and  summer; 

Red  evenmg  sky ; 
Noise  of  fife  and  orummer; 
Men  marching  by. 
The  hay  will  be  carried  presently,  and  the 

cherries  gathered  all, 
And  the  com  stand  yellow  in  the  shocks,  and 
the  leaves  begin  to  falL 

Perhaps  some  evening  after. 

With  no  more  song  of  thrush. 
The  lads  will  cease  their  laughter. 

And  the  maids  their  chatter  hush; 
And  word  of  blood  and  battle 

Will  mix  with  the  sound  of  the  flail. 
And  lowine  of  the  cattle. 

And  clink  of  the  milkhig-paiL 
And  one  will  read  half  feuf ul 

A  list  of  names  aloud; 
And  a  few  will  stagger  tearful 

Out  of  the  little  crowd. 
And  she,  perhaps,  half  doubting, 

Half  knowing  whv  she  came. 
Will  stand  among  tnem,  pouting. 

And  hear,  perhaps,  his  name ; 
Will  weep,  perhaps,  a  little,  as  she  wanders 

up  the  lane. 
And  wish  one  summer  morning  were  all  to  do 
again. 

MacmiUan't  Mafsiine.  MAY  PkobTM. 


DESIDBRIUM. 


Is  this  the  same  heaven  that  I  gaze  upon  ? 

It  seems  the  sun  hath  emptied  the  whole 
sky. 

Leaving  the  beauteous  world  so  silently, 
Without  larewell,  with  all  its  glory  flown. 
The  balm  of  the  melodious  breezes  blown 

From  the  pure  hills,  and  thro'  the  evening 
dew 

The  shining  of  the  sad,  seraphic  blue. 
These  linger  with  me  yet,  linger  alone. 

Is  there  no  light  but  what  heaven  keeps  so 
far? 
Is  it  in  vain,  unhappy  heart,  to  mourn  ? 
Peace,  peace.    Night  comes,  and  brin^  her 
lonely  star. 
Lonely  as  I,  but  not  as  I  forlorn. 
So  tranquil  even  in  its  bright  unrest. 
Passionless  Hesper  in  the  perfect  west. 
Academy.  R.  L.  BiNYOW. 
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Vron  Blaekwoodf  s  MaiasiiMi 
HANNAH  MOR£. 

Leicester  Square  in  the  year  seven- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  Leices- 
ter Square  during  this  Jubilee  year  of  our 
gracious  lady  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  are, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said,  two  very  distinct 
and  different  places. 

The  Leicester  Square  of  toKlay  can 
hardly,  even  at  a  pinch,  be  termed  an  aris- 
tocratic resort  or  coveted  place  of  abode. 
It  has  fallen  somewhat  low  in  its  fortunes, 
is  shady  in  its  associations,  and  is  apt  to 
be  looked  askance  upon  by  the  prosperous 
and  fortunate. 

But  the  little  square,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  was  a  pleasant  spot,  and  a  modish 
part  of  the  town ;  held  up  its  head  with  the 
best,  and  feared  neither  the  light  of  the 
sun  nor  of  the  moon.  It  was  not  only  a 
locality  where  fortune  and  fashion  might 
not  fear  to  meet,  it  was  more,  —  it  was 
absolutely  a  nucleus  to  attract  beauty, 
youth,  and  rank,  where  the  finest  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  period  were  fain  to 
jostle  and  overrun  each  other,  and  in 
whose  direction  gallants  braided  and  per- 
fumed, and  fair  ones  powdered  and 
patched,  might  have  been  seen  strutting 
and  rustling  and  simpering,  morning,  noon, 
and  night 

For  these  and  such  as  these,  however,  it 
must  be  owned  that  all  the  attractions  of 
the  place  were  confined  to  one  red-brick 
mansion,  in  and  out  of  which  they  tripped 
unceasingly,  eager  not  only  to  display 
their  charms  within,  but  to  have  them 
there  reproduced,  ready  to  be  handed 
down  to  admiring  and  envious  posterity ; 
and  it  was  in  front  of  the  portals  of  this 
modest  dwelling,  with  its  quaintly  formal 
rows  of  small-paned  windows,  and  its 
broad,  arched  doorway,  that  there  stood 
in  the  year  above  mentioned  a  youthful, 
palpitating  figure,  simply  but  elegantly 
clad,  whose  glowing  cheek,  restless  move- 
ments, and  eager  demand  for  admittance, 
betrayed  her  to  be  on  the  very  tiptoe  of 
excitement  and  anticipation. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  take  her  place 
in  front  of  the  easel  that  the  little  maiden 
had  come  to  visit  the  great  portrait- 
painter.  Another  and  a  widely  different 
aspiration  filled  her  soul ;  and  so  porten- 


tous did  its  near  realization  appear  that 
her  tremulous  fingers  could  scarce  evoke 
a  response  from  the  massive  knocker  over- 
head, any  more  than  could  her  quavering 
accents  from  the  sober  serving-man  with- 
in; while  once  she  was  admitted  to  the 
panelled  hall,  and  was  being  escorted  up 
the  oaken  stair,  the  moment  seemed  to  the 
eyes  of  fancy  and  enthusiasm  invested 
with  a  halo  lifting  it  above  the  realms  of 
reality. 

Do  not  smile  at  her  —  it  was  a  great 
moment.  Awaiting  his  visitor,  there  stood 
one  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  the  age  ; 
and  within  a  chamber  hard  by,  a  still  more 
widely  famous  potentate  remained,  to 
whom  the  little  rustic  was  presently  con- 
ducted, and  —  could  she  believe  her  ears  ? 
—  presented  in  terms  to  make  any  vain 
young  head  ring  again.  There,  in  short. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  friendship  between  Hannah 
More  and  Samuel  Johnson. 

There  are  few  but  will  sympathize  with 
the  emotions  of  the  youthful  Hannah  on 
the  occasion.  Reared  in  obscurity,  but 
all  aglow  with  genius,  and  panting  for  dis- 
tinction in  the  world  of  thought  and  let- 
ters, what  must  not  such  an  interview  and 
such  a  welcome  have  seemed  to  portend  ? 
Hitherto  it  had  been  the  highest  ambition 
of  her  heart  to  behold,  and,  if  befriended 
by  fate,  to  hearken  to  these  two  world- 
known  celebrities  from  some  safe  and 
secure  hiding-place  in  the  dim  back- 
ground ;  and  for  this  she  had,  she  owned, 
entertained  some  sort  of  shadowy  hope  on 
arriving  within  the  charmed  circle  of  the 
metropolis  some  ten  days  previously, — 
but  little  had  she  then  dreamed  of  being 
so  greeted  face  to  face,  and,  instead  of 
being  permitted  simply  to  worship  from 
afar,  of  finding  herself  the  object  of  their 
paternal  admiration  and  regard. 

Johnson,  the  uncertain,  autocratic,  and 
at  times  morose  and  forbidding  lion  of  the 
age,  met  his  ardent  young  disciple  not 
only  with  benignity,  but  with  something 
like  a  burst  of  genuine  tenderness.  He 
was,  we  are  told,  in  one  of  his  best  moods ; 
good-humor  glistened  in  his  countenance ; 
with  one  hand  he  stroked  the  feathers  of 
a  pet  bird,  a  macaw  of  Sir  Joshua's,  which 
perched  upon  the  other ;  and,  with  unex- 
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ampled  gallantry,  he  paid  Sir  Joshua's 
guest  the  unexpected  and  from  him  very 
real  compliment  of  accosting  her  with  one 
of  her  own  verses.  Could  any  courtly 
beau  of  the  period  have  behaved  more 
prettily? 

Nor  was  the  interview  long  in  being 
followed  up  by  another,  little  less  preg- 
nant and  interesting.  The  very  next  day 
a  call  at  Johnson^s  own  house  is  thus  re- 
corded by  Hannah's  soberer  but  scarce 
less  enthusiastic  elder  sister,  who  on  that 
occasion  accompanied  her. 

Can  you  picture  to  yourself  [wrote  she  to 
the  home  circle  whom  the  two  had  left  behind, 
on  this  their  first  rapturous  flight  into  the 
great  world]  —  can  you  picture  to  yourself  the 
beating  of  our  hearts  ?  Abyssinia's  Johnson  f 
Dictionary's  Johnson  I  Rambler's,  Idler's, 
and  Irene's  Johnson  I  Miss  Reynolds,  who 
went  with  us,  told  him  of  our  exclamations  on 
the  road.  He  shook  his  scientific  head  at 
Hannah,  and  said  she  was  '*a  silly  thing." 
When  our  visit  was  over,  he  called  for  his  hat 
(as  it  rained)  to  attend  us  down  a  very  long 
entry  to  our  coach,  and  not  Rasselas  himself 
could  have  acquitted  himself  more  en  cavalier. 

The  great  roan  had  not  been  in  the  par- 
lor when  the  ladies  had  been  shown  in, 
upon  seeing  which,  Miss  Hannah,  in  spir- 
its to  be  mischievous,  had  seated  herself 
in  the  huge  armchair  by  the  fireplace,  hop- 
ing, she  had  averred,  to  catch  therefrom 
some  ray  of  his  genius.  The  flattery  had 
been  served  up  hot  by  her  companions,  on 
which  the  doctor  had  laughed  heartily,  and 
informed  her  it  was  a  chair  on  which  he 
never  sat ! 

Johnson  afterwards  spoke  in  such  a 
fashion  of  the  youthful  aspirant,  as  pro- 
cured her  an  immediate  entry  into  that 
society  where  his  word  was  law ;  and  once 
launched,  we  can  well  believe  she  needed 
no  supporting  arms. 

Hannah  More  was  still  a  young  woman, 
and  also  remarkably  young  for  her  years, 
when  we  thus  behold  her  on  the  threshold 
of  her  fame.  Let  us  take  a  brief  retro- 
spective glance  over  her  preceding  life 
during  childhood  and  girlhood. 

Respectable  as  was  her  parentage,  it  by 
no  means  entitled  her  to  any  position  in 
society— at  any  rate,  in  the  society  she 
courted.    Her  father  had  indeed  received 


a  learned  education,  with  a  view  to  his  tak- 
ing holy  orders,  but  his  early  expecta- 
tions had  been  defeated  by  the  failure  of 
a  lawsuit,  and  he  had  been  fain  to  accept 
the  mastership  of  a  foundation  school  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  he  had  married  the 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  farmer,  a  young 
woman  of  plain  education,  but  endowed 
like  himself  with  a  vigorous  intellect,  who 
appears  to  have  bestowed  much  care  and 
pains  on  the  culture  and  regulation  of  her 
numerous  children.  This  inestimable  ad- 
vantage was  by  one,  at  least,  to  be  tamed 
to  speedy  and  lasting  account. 

Hannah,  the  fourth  out  of  five  daugh- 
ters, was  bom  in  1745,  ^°(i  early  began  to 
show  dawnings  of  that  bright  genitis  which 
was  afterwards  to  distinguish  her.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  and  four  the  little 
girl  contrived  to  teach  herself  to  read,  or 
at  least  to  advance  so  far  on  this  path  to 
Parnassus  as  completely  to  amaze  her 
parents,  who  were  just  beginning  to  con- 
template the  idea  of  the  alphabet;  and 
this  she  achieved  solely  by  listening  to  the 
instructions  imparted  to  her  elders.  Be- 
fore she  was  four,  her  repetition  of  the 
catechism  struck  mute  the  respected  cler- 
gyman of  the  parish,  to  whom  it  seemed 
but  the  day  before  that  be  had  received 
her  at  the  font.    And  so  on. 

Next  began  the  restless  craving  for 
knowledge  inseparable  from  such  a  nature. 
To  satisfy  this,  the  father,  albeit  a  foe  to 
female  pedantry,  was  fain,  from  dearth  o€ 
other  sources,  to  ransack  his  own  memory 
and  brain  for  tales  of  ancient  hexoea, 
Greek  and  Roman,  and  would  recite  to  his 
small  auditor  —  whom  we  can  picture  li^ 
tening  with  sage  and  severe  attention  — 
their  speeches  and  orations ;  first,  we  are 
told,  in  the  original,  to  gratify  her  ear  with 
the  sound,  and  afterwards  in  English,  that 
she  might  pay  heed  to  the  sense.  Fur- 
ther, he  would,  after  this  fashion,  dw«U 
upon  the  parallels  and  wise  sayings  of 
Plutarch ;  and  these  recollections,  says 
her  biographer,  **made  Hannah  often 
afterwards  remark  that  the  conversation 
of  a  wise  parent  constitutes  (me  of  the 
very  best  parts  of  education." 

Jacob  More  had,  however,  as  we  have 
said,  no  love  for  over-much  learning  in  a 
woman;  and,  in  fact,  the  progress  oiade 
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by  his  precocious  little  one  in  Latin  and 
mathematics,  in  which  directions  his  des- 
ultory teaching  presently  ran,  not  only 
disconcerted,  it  actually  frightened  him. 
Mathematics  were  stopped  at  once,  and 
Latin  ere  very  long,  but  even  the  rudi- 
ments so  obtained  of  each  proved  sub- 
sequently of  such  value  to  the  brilliant 
conversationalist  and  correspondent,  that 
she  frequently  affirmed  nothing  she  had 
ever  acquired  had  stood  her  in  like  stead. 

Her  next  tuition  came  from  the  lips  of 
her  eldest  sister,  an  earnest,  painstaking, 
and  talented  young  woman,  who  was,  by 
diligent  study  and  application  at  a  French 
school  in  Bristol,  qualifying  herself  to 
open  a  similar  establishment  on  her  own 
account  presently,  and  who,  on  her  weekly 
return  home,  took  upon  herself  to  impart 
to  Hannah  what  she  had  gained  during 
the  six  previous  days  —  with  such  suc- 
cess, moreover,  that  some  French  officers 
on  parole  in  the  neighborhood,  and  much 
sought  after  there  by  reason  of  their  culti- 
vated minds  and  polished  manners,  inva- 
riably solicited  Mr.  More*s  little  daughter 
to  be  their  interpreter  when  possible, — 
the  little  lady  possessing,  even  at  that 
time,  considerable  command  of  the  lan- 
guage, of  which  she  was  afterwards  to 
have  such  **  free  and  elegant  use.'' 

There  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
worthy  of  record  about  the  More  family 
as  a  family,  and  but  little  is  said  about 
them  in  the  voluminous  biography  of  the 
one  who  alone  played  a  prominent  part 
before  the  world.  Even  from  infancy  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  recognized  that 
she  was  above  and  apart  from  the  rest, 
and  from  first  to  last  they  plainly  united 
in  an  affectionate  and  tributary  homage, 
not  altogether  inexplicable. 

Writing  was  not  in  those  days  the  uni- 
versal resource  it  has  since  become,  and 
the  mere  fact  that  a  child  of  eight  was 
laying  her  hands  upon  every  odd  bit  and 
scrap  of  paper  she  could  find,  in  order  to 
scribble  thereon  the  products  of  her  own 
busy  little  brain,  would  be  sufficient  to 
mark  her  out;  and  we  cannot  wonder  at 
the  mother's  indulging  her  desire  for  one 
whole  quire,  as  the  greatest  treasure  her 
imagination  could  frame.  But  how  curi- 
ous was  the  use  to  which  the  quire  was 


put  I  Even  at  that  age  the  foreshadow- 
ings  of  the  moral  and  didactic  Hannah 
More — the  Hannah  More  of  sixty  or 
seventy,  not  of  an  earlier  and  livelier 
period,  be  it  noted  —  betrayed  themselves 
in  the  breathings  of  little  miss  in  her  pina- 
fores. She  covered  the  whole,  we  are 
told,  with  letters  seeking  to  reform  de- 
praved characters,  and  with  return  epistles 
full  of  contrition  and  promises  of  amend- 
ment. Good  little  girl !  How  delightful 
it  must  have  been  to  pen  those  eloquent 
persuasions  and  fluent  responses!  We 
wonder  how  soon  she  learned,  as  she 
must  have  learned  in  years  to  come,  that 
it  takes  more  than  a  letter  to  reform  a  life. 

In  justice  to  the  youthful  moralist,  how- 
ever, we  must  record  that  the  satisfaction 
thus  obtained  was  for  herself  alone,  and 
that  her  affecting  counsels  and  instruc- 
tions were  —  sad  descent  I  —  committed  to 
a  housemaid's  closet,  to  be  hidden  among 
dust-pans  and  brushes;  and  though  we 
cannot  but  think  they  had  as  well  been 
left  there,  we  must  sympathize  with  the 
affectionate  zeal  of  her  younger  sister  and 
bedfellow,  who,  in  the  secret,  stole  down 
at  night  to  rescue,  and  commit  the  pre- 
cious documents  to  safer  keeping. 

It  was  some  time  ere  any  of  Hannah's 
effusions  were  submitted  to  other  inspec- 
tion than  that  of  this  very  young  and  very 
easily  pleased  critic,  but  that  the  next  per- 
formance was  really  fraught  with  promise 
is  testified  by  its  effect  upon  one  neither 
too  ready  to  praise  nor  to  flatter.  Sheri- 
dan had  come  to  lecture  in  Bristol,  and  his 
subject  was  eloquence.  So  eloquent  was 
the  speaker,  and  so  inspiring  the  theme, 
that  his  words  set  on  fire  enthusiastic  six- 
teen, and  drew  from  one  auditor  of  that 
tender  age  a  copy  of  verses  which  were 
then  and  there  presented  to  him,  and  led, 
not  only  to  his  seeking  the  acquaintance 
of  their  author,  but  to  his  subsequently 
pronouncing  himself  honored  by  having 
formed  it. 

That  Hannah  possessed,  even  at  this 
early  date,  uncommon  powers  of  fascina- 
tion and  conversation,  is  apparent  from  an 
anecdote  of  a  certain  Dr.  Woodward,  a 
physician  of  eminence,  who,  having  been 
called  in  to  attend  her  during  a  somewhat 
serious  illness,  one  day  entirely  forgot  the 
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purport  of  his  visit  while  talking  with  and 
mterroeating  his  charming  patient,  until, 
suddenly  recollecting  himself  when  half- 
way down-stairs,  he  cried  out  *'  Bless  me ! 
I  quite  forgot  to  ask  the -girl  how  she 
wasl"  and  hurrying  back  to  the  room, 
exclaimed,  "  How  are  you  to-day,  my  poor 
child?'* 

In  her  seventeenth  year  Hannah  More 
first  made  a  real  venture  into  the  realms 
of  literature  in  a  pastoral  drama  entitled 
"The  Search  after  Happiness,"  and  we 
can  form  a  tolerablv  accurate  guess  as  to 
what  such  a  procluction  would  be  like. 
We  can  almost  hear  its  lofty  tones  and 
long-winded  paragraphs ;  but  it  is  probably 
due  to  the  discretion  of  her  biographer 
that  the  only  information  we  obtain  about 
this  early  effort  resolves  itself  into  "  the 
attempt  succeeded  as  it  deserved.''  Nor 
shall  we  be  so  cruel  as  to  inflict  upon  our 
readers  criticisms  upon  and  quotations 
from  any  of  Hannah  More's  works.  We 
will  endeavor  briefly  to  recall  the  extraor- 
dinary impression  they  produced  at  the 
time,  and  leave  it  to  those  who  will,  and 
to  those  who  can^  to  study  them,  if  so 
minded,  for  themselves. 

We  frankly  own  that  this  is  a  task  be- 
yond our  powers.  They  are  so  hopelessly 
nne,  so  grandiloquent,  so  entirely  to  the 
taste  of  the  age  she  lived  in  as  opposed  to 
our  own,  that  we  doubt  whether  any  read- 
ing and  thinking  man  or  woman  of  to-day 
will  be  persuaaed  to  undertake  their  pe- 
rusal, even  though  enlightened  for  the  first 
time  as  to  the  number  of  editions  through 
which  they  passed,  and  the  hosts  of  intel- 
lectural  admirers  they  obtained.  For  an- 
other thing,  they  are  hardly  to  be  got. 
People  have  them,  it  is  true,  but  only  by 
inheritance.  They  are  to  be  found  on  the 
topmost  shelves  of  dust-bound  libraries, 
in  the  back-shops  of  old  collectors,  and  in 
"job  lots"  at  auctions.  Practically  they 
are  defunct,  lifeless.  Even  the  famous 
"  Percy,"  which,  when  played  by  Garrick 
and  Mrs.  Barry,  took  the  town  oy  storm, 
^  who  plays  it  now?  Who  quotes  "Sir 
Eldred  "  ?    Who  gets  lost  in  "  Ccelebs  "  ? 

Hannah  More  will  be  Hannah  More  to 
the  end  of  time ;  but  how  she  came  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  women  of  her  day,  and 
that  a  very  great  day — great  in  its  prod- 
uct of  philosophers,  poets,  painters,  and 
musicians  —  can  only  be  understood  by 
reference  to  the  life  she  lived,  the  friends 
who  sought  her,  the  great  who  courted 
her,  and  the  power  she  wielded  over  the 
world  of  thought  at  large. 

A  new  generation  which  knows  her  not 
has  sprung  up,  —  one  whose  sole  idea  in 


connection  with  her  name  is  that  she 
a  prim  maiden  lady  of  the  conventional 
type,  with  a  pious  and  literary  turn  of 
mind.  Such  a  record  as  the  following,  for 
instance,  sounds  strangely  in  their  ears :  -^ 

I  dined  at  the  Adelphi  yesterday.  Garrick 
was  the  very  soul  of  the  company,  and  I  never 
saw  Johnson  in  more  pertect  eood-hamor. 
After  all  had  risen  to  go,  we  stooa  round  them 
for  above  an  hour,  laughing  in  defiance  of 
every  rule  of  decorum  and  Chesterfield.  I 
believe  we  should  never  have  thought  of  sit- 
ting down,  nor  of  parting,  had  not  an  imperti- 
nent watchman  been  saucily  vociferous.  John- 
son outstaid  them  all,  and  sat  with  me  half  an 
hour. 

Next  from  her  sister's  pen :  — 

On  Tuesday  evening  we  drank  tea  at  Sir 
Joshua's  with  Dr.  Johnson.  Hannah  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  favorite.  She  was  placed  next 
him,  and  they  had  the  entire  conversation  to 
themselves.  They  were  both  in  remarkably 
high  spirits,  and  it  was  certainly  her  lacky 
ni^ht :  I  never  heard  her  say  so  many  gooa 
thmgs.  The  old  genius  was  as  jocular  as  the 
youn^  one  was  pleasant  You  would  have 
imagmed  we  were  at  some  comedy  had  you 
heard  our  peals  of  laughter.  They  certainly 
tried  which  could  **  pepper  the  hignest,"  and 
it  is  not  clear  to  me  that  the  lexicographer  was 
really  the  highest  seasoner. 

It  will  be  gathered  that  this  little  scene 
took  place  some  time  after  that  with  which 
our  sicetch  opens.  By  this  date  the  great 
doctor  had  nad  time  to  become  closely 
familiar  with  his  "  little  fool,"  his  "  little 
love,"  and  his  "child"  —  and  there  bad 
also  been  time  for  her  and  her  sister  to 
tell  him  without  reservation  all  about  their 
birth,  parentas^e,  and  education ;  "  showing 
how  they  had  been  bom  with  more  desires 
than  guineas,  and  how,  as  years  had  in- 
creased their  appetites,  the  cupboard  at 
home  had  grown  too  small ;  how  they  had 
found  a  great  house  with  nothing  in  it,  and 
how  it  had  been  likely  to  remain  so,  till, 
looking  into  their  knowledfi^e-boxes,  they 
had  happened  to  find  a  little  laminj^ 
there,  by  giving  out  which  they  had  got 
some  share  of  gold  in  return,"  —  all  of 
which  garrulity  and  volubility  would  ap- 
pear to  have  enchanted  the  rough  but 
honest  man  of  letters. 

"  I  love  you  both,"  cried  he.  "I  love  you 
all  five.  I  never  was  at  Bristol.  I  will  come 
on  purpose  to  see  you.  Whatl  five  women 
live  happily  together!  I  will  come  and  see 
you.  I  have  spent  a  happy  evening.  I  am 
glad  I  came.  God  forever  bless  youl  —  yoa 
live  lives  to  shame  duchesses." 

And  thereupon  he  took  his  leave  for 
that  time  with  so  much  warmth  and  ten- 
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derness,  that  the  pair  were  equally  affected 
and  touched.  On  another  occasion  we 
hear  that  Dr.  Johnson  and  Hannah  had  a 
violent  quarrel  (mockX  till  at  length  laugh- 
ter ran  so  high  that,  says  her  sister,  argu- 
ment was  confounded  in  noise,  and  finally 
at  one  in  the  morning  the  two  were  recon* 
ciled,  and  *'  the  gallant  youth  "  (Johnson) 
'*  set  us  down  at  our  lodgings." 

To  enjoy  Dr.  Johnson  properly  [Hannah 
herseU  thought],  one  must  have  hrni  to  one's 
self,  as  he  seldom  speaks  in  mixed  parties. 
Last  night  our  tea  was  not  over  till  nine ;  we 
then  fell  upon  "Sir  Eldred."  He  read  it 
through,  and  did  me  the  honor  to  add  one 
whole  stanza;  but  in  the  "Rock"  he  would 
not  alter  a  word.  Though  only  a  tea  visit,  he 
stayed  with  us  till  twelve.  I  was  quite  at  my 
ease,  and  never  once  asked  him  to  eat  (drink 
he  never  does  anything  but  tea) ;  while  you,  I 
dare  say,  would  have  been  fidgeted  to  death, 
and  would  have  sent  half  over  the  town  for 
chickens,  and  Ojrsters,  and  asparagus,  and 
madeira.  You  see  how  frugal  it  is  to  be  well- 
bred,  and  not  to  think  of  such  vulgar  renova- 
tion as  eating  and  drinking.  I  had  the  hap- 
giness  the  other  night  to  convey  him  home 
'om  Hill  Street,  though  Mrs.  Montagu  pub- 
licly declared  she  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
trust  us  together,  with  such  a  declared  affec- 
tion on  botn  sides.  She  said  she  was  afraid 
of  a  Scotch  elopement  I  shall  not  tell  vou 
what  he  said  of  niy  **  Sir  Eldred ;  "  to  me  the 
best  part  of  his  flattery  was  that  he  repeated 
all  the  best  stanzas  by  neaut,  with  the  energy, 
though  not  with  the  grace,  of  a  Garrick. 

Garrick  himself  comes  next  upon  the 
scene.  Nothing  can  be  warmer  than  the 
terms  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  and  written 
about.  His  character  was  admired,  his 
genius  adored,  and  both  he  and  his  charm- 
ing wife  received  into  Hannah  Morels 
heart  of  hearts.  Even  his  selling  the 
patent  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  called  forth 
from  her  pen  an  invocation  to  the  Muses 
to  shed  tears. 

He  retires  [she  cries]  with  all  his  blushing 
honors  thick  about  him,  his  laurels  as  green 
as  in  their  early  spring.  Who  shall  supply 
his  loss  to  the  stage  ?  who  shall  now  hold  the 
master-key  of  the  human  heart?  who  direct 
the  passions  with  more  than  magic  power? 
who  purify  the  stage  ?  and  who,  in  short,  shall 
direct  ana  nurse  my  dramatic  muse  ? 

Again  it  is  — 

I'll  tell  vou  the  most  ridiculous  circum- 
stance in  the  world.  After  dinner,  Garrick 
took  up  the  Monthly  Review  (civil  gentlemen, 
by  the  oy,  these  monthly  reviewers),  and  read 
"Sir  Eldred  "  with  all  nis  pathos  and  all  his 
graces.  I  think  I  never  was  so  ashamed  in 
my  life ;  but  he  read  it  so  superlatively  that  I 
cried  like  a  child.  Only  think  what  a  scan- 
dalous thing  to  cry  at  the  reading  of  one's  own 


poetry  I  I  could  have  beaten  m]^lf ;  for  it 
looked  as  if  I  thought  it  very  moving,  which  I 
can  truly  say  is  far  from  being  the  case.  But 
the  beau^  of  the  jest  lies  in  this :  Mrs.  Gar- 
rick twinkled  as  well  as  I,  and  made  as  many 
apologies  for  oying  at  her  husband's  readine, 
as  I  did  for  crying  at  my  own  verses.  Shi 
got  out  of  the  scrape  by  pretending  she  was 
touched  at  the  story,  and  /by  saying  the  same 
thing  of  the  reading.  It  f umishea  us  with  a 
great  laugh  at  the  catastrophe,  when  it  would 
really  have  been  decent  to  have  been  a  little 
sorrowful. 

Again  — 

We  have  been  passing  three  days  at  the 
temple  of  taste,  nature,  Shakespeare,  and 
Garrick — where  everything  that  could  please 
the  ear,  charm  the  eye,  and  gratify  the  under- 
standing, passed  in  quick  succession.  From 
dinner  till  midnight  he  entertained  us  in  a 
manner  infinitely  agreeable.  He  read  to  us 
adl  the  whimsical  correspondence,  in  prose 
and  verse,  he  had  carried  on  for  vears  with 
the  first  geniuses  of  this  age.  I  feel  I  now 
see  him  in  his  mellower  Ii|g;ht,  and  he  says  he 
longs  to  enter  into  himself,  to  study  the  more 
important  duties  of  life,  and  to  regulate  his 
donustiqui  with  such  order  and  sobriety  as 
shall  be  a  credit  to  himself  and  example  to 
others.  On  Tuesday,  Lord  and  Lady  Pem- 
broke dined  with  us ;  the  countess  is  a  pretty 
woman,  and  my  lord  a  lively,  chatty,  gooa- 
humored  man ;  out  Roscius  was,  as  usual,  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  company,  and  always  says 
so  many  home  thines,  pointed  at  the  vices  and 
follies  of  those  with  whom  he  converses,  but 
in  so  indirect,  well-bred,  and  good-humored  a 
manner,  that  everybody  must  love  him,  and 
none  but  fools  are  ever  offended  (or  would 
expose  themselves  to  own  it,  if  they  were). 

A  little  later  on  — 

Garrick  has  acted  all  his  best  characters  for 
the  last  time.  I  have  at  last  had  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  in  "  Hamlet."  .  .  . 
I  pity  those  who  have  not.  Posterity  will 
never  be  able  to  form  the  least  idea  of  his 
pretensions.  ...  I  have  seen  him  within  the 
last  three  weeks  take  leave  of  Benedict,  Shr 
John  Brute,  Kltely,  Abel  Drugger,  Archer, 
and  Leon.  It  seemed  to  me  on  each  occasion 
as  if  I  had  been  assisting  at  funeral  obsequies. 
I  felt  almost  as  much  pain  as  pleasure.  He, 
however,  is  quite  happy  at  his  release. 

Still  later  — 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  yon  of  all  the  kind- 
ness and  friendship  of  the  Garricks ;  he  thinks 
and  talks  of  nothing  but  my  " Percy."  He  is 
too  sanguine ;  it  will  have  a  fall,  and  so  I  tell 
him.  When  he  had  finished  the  prologue 
and  epilogue,  which  are  excellent,  he  desired 
I  would  pay  him.  Dryden,  he  said,  used  to 
have  five  guineas  a  piece,  but  as  he  was  a 
richer  man,  he  would  oe  content  with  a  hand- 
some supper  and  a  bottle  of  claret.  We  hag- 
gled saoly  about  the  price,  I  insisting  that  I 
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could  only  give  him  a  beefsteak  and  a  pot  of 
porter,  — and  finally  at  midnight  we  sat  down 
to  some  toast  and  honey,  with  which  the  very 
temperate  bard  contented  himself. 

Very  temperate  indeed  I  But  oh,  ye  gods ! 
who  would  ever  have  connected  the  shade 
of  Hannah  More  with  the  offer  of  a  mid- 
night beefsteak  and  pot  of  porter,  save  on 
her  own  confession  ? 

It  was  in  the  November  of  1777  that 
this  tragedy  of  "  Percy  "  was  brought  out 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and,  strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  us,  its  reception  was  all, 
and  more  than  all,  that  the  great  actor  had 
foretold.  Its  author  went  to  stay  with  htm 
and  his  attentive  and  sympathetic  wife 
for  the  event,  under  promise  of  quiet  rest 
from  intrusion,  the  most  comfortable  room 
in  the  house,  a  good  fire,  and  "all  the 
lozenges  and  all  the  wheys  in  the  world." 

On  tlie  first  night  she  accompanied  her 
host  and  hostess  to  the  performance,  sat 
in  a  snug,  dark  comer,  and  •*  behaved  very 
well,"  by  her  own  and  every  one  else's 
account ;  and  of  all  the  fine  things  said  on 
the  occasion,  we  need  only  quote  Garrick's 
own  comment,  that  she  "  nad  had  so  much 
flattery  that  she  might,  if  she  would,  have 
choked  herself  in  her  own  pap." 

It  was  not  only  at  the  tables  of  Rey- 
nolds, Garrick,  Burke,  and  such  as  these, 
however,  that  the  youthful  wit  and  dram- 
atist was  to  be  met;  scarce  a  house  of 
distinction  but  threw  open  to  her  its  por- 
tals ;  and  her  eyes  and  ears  being  well  on 
the  stretch,  and  her  tongue  nimble,  we 
have  deliciously  quick  and  two-edged 
comments  passed  on  to  the  quiet  sister- 
hood at  Bristol,  and  now  handed  down  by 
her  biographer.  The  whims  and  oddities 
of  fashionable  life  naturally  moved  the 
ridicule  of  the  shrewd  and  unsophisticated 
femme  d^esprit,  and  she  was  not  slow  in 
noting  its  many  phases.  Then,  as  now, 
fashion,  once  set  a-going,  would  run  riot ; 
and  to  eive  a  single  instance  of  Hannah's 
droll  observations  thereon,  we  will  quote 
the  following :  — 

Some  ladies  [she  writes]  carry  on  their  heads 
a  vast  quantity  of  fruit,  who  would  yet  despise 
a  poor  useful  member  of  society  who  carried 
the  same  to  sell  for  bread.  The  other  night 
we  had  eleven  damsels  here,  of  whom  I  pro- 
test I  hardly  do  them  justice  when  I  affirm 
that  they  had  among  them,  on  their  heads,  an 
acre  ana  a  half  of  shrubbery,  besides  slopes, 
srass-plots,  tulip-beds,  clumps  of  peonies, 
kitchen  gardens,  and  greenhouses.  Some  of 
them  added  four  or  five  ostrich  feathers  of 
different  colors,  hung  from  the  top. 

In  a  footnote  to  this  letter  is  appended : 
To  this  incredible  folly  Garrick  put  an  end 
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by  appearing  in  the  character  of  Sir  John 
Brute,  dressed  in  female  attire,  with  his  cap 
decorated  with  a  profusion  of  every  sort  of 
vegetable — an  immensely  large  carrot  being 
dependent  from  each  side. 

With  true  youthful  zest  Hannah  went 
everywhere,  and  liked  to  go,  seeing,  hear- 
ing, marking,  noting  down,  laughing  in 
her  sleeve  —  yet  doing  all  with  a  kindly 
and  tolerant  bonhomie  which  could  not  but 
have  rendered  her  the  most  sprightly  and 
en&^aging  of  companions.  Johnson  s  pet 
and  Rejmolds's  protigi  was  the  darling  of 
society ;  and  even  in  milder,  soberer,  and 
feebler  vears  never  even  in  degree  lost 
her  hola  upon  it  That  this  should  have 
been  the  case,  at  once  shows  her  to  have 
been  possessed  of  other  qualities  besides 
those  of  a  mere  wit  and  blue-stocking. 
She  must  have  had  perception,  tact,  and 
address,  in  order  to  retain  the  position 
won  by  talent ;  she  must  have  herself  been 
at  ease  and  at  home  amidst  surroundings 
to  which  she  had  not  been  born,  but  which 
had  by  right  of  adoption  become  familiar. 

And  that  she  was  so  is  self-evident. 
We  never  once  hear  of  shyness,  nervoas> 
ness,  nor  self-consciousness  when  intro- 
duced to  the  greatest  of  the  land,  amidst 
scenes  of  splendor  which  must  at  one  time 
have  been  novel,  whatever  they  finally 
became.  Not  even  to  sisters  or  parents  is 
there  the  slightest  reference  to  a  passing 
tremor  or  embarrassment.  The  little  Bris- 
tol schoolmistress  was  neither  abashed 
nor  unduly  exalted ;  and  so  truly  did  she 
concern  nerself  with  what  her  fellow- 
creatures  were,  as  opposed  to  whom,  they 
were,  —  so  straight  did  she  look  past 
every  outward  circumstance  of  their  lot 
into  the  citadel  of  the  heart,  —  that  even 
when  her  mood  was  freest  and  her  pen 
readiest,  we  cannot  trace  a  shade  of  sevil* 
ity  nor  of  elation. 

And  this  not  because  rank  and  influence 
was  in  any  way  undervalued.  Hannah 
More,  if  we  read  her'  aright,  was  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  have  been  a  **  lev- 
eller," and  she  would  assuredly  not  have 
been  the  chosen  associate  andintimate  of 
great  nobles  had  she  been  so.  But  the 
key  of  the  whole  would  seem  to  lie  in  this, 
that  her  own  innate  refinement  had  en- 
dowed her  with  that  natural  fine  breeding, 
only  here  and  there  to  be  met  with  when 
early  surroundings  have  been  contrary  to 
its  development ;  and  that  in  consequence, 
throughout  a  very  long  life  passed  either 
in  the  vortex  of  courtly  society,  or  amidst 
the  more  satisfying  intercourse  of  the 
choice  circle  who  were  proud  to  call  theok- 
selves  her  friends  in  later  years,  she  never 
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would  seem  to  have  felt  otherwise  than 
that  she  was  in  her  natural  and  proper 
sphere. 

With  the  great  she  was  easy,  playful,  or 
serious,  as  the  case  might  demand ;  but  in 
whatever  vein,  she  was  herself — and  the 
probability  is  that  the  only  time  in  which 
she  would  feel  obliged  to  be  on  her  guard, 
to  weigh  her  words,  and  consider  herself 
under  supervision  and  restraint,  would  be 
when  paying  visits  to  her  childhood's 
home,  or  to  the  school  at  Bristol,  where 
she  had  been  known  only  as  one  of  five 
hard-working  homely  sisters,  and  where, 
in  all  likelihood,  jealous  eyes  and  spiteful 
tongues  would  lie  at  the  catch. 

&rtain  it  is  that,  although  her  own  im- 
mediate family  must  be  considered  to  have 
been  singularly  free  from  every  sort  of 
feeling  but  that  of  joy  and  pride  in  the 
world^  recognition  of  Hannah,  and  her 
permanent  reception  into  higher  spheres 
than  any  into  which  they  could  hope  to 
follow  her,  we  cannot  garner  that  she  was 
often  to  be  seen  by  or  found  among  the 
companions  of  her  youth. 

A  very  little  reflection  will  enable  us  to 
understand  how  this  mieht  be.  The  ways, 
habits,  and  customs,  the  thoughts  and 
opinions,  of  those  with  whom  she  had  now 
linked  herself,  in  harmony  as  they  might 
be  with  her  own  nature,  must  have  been 
at  frequent  variance  with  the  simpler  forms 
and  code  of  life  in  her  early  home.  Try 
as  she  might,  she  would  be  unable  quite  to 
reconcile  the  two,  and  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  polished  Mrs.  Montagu  and  the 
cynical  Lord  Orford  could  hardly  have 
had  much  in  common  with  the  neighbors 
who  dropped  in  and  out  of  the  little  school- 
house. 

If  we  are  doing  Hannah  More  injustice, 
and  if  she  passed  more  of  her  time  than 
appears  amidst  her  own  people,  our  ex- 
cuse is  to  be  found  in  the  voluminous 
biography  above  referred  to,  which,  with 
all  its  size  and  diffuseness,  scarcely  ever 
mentions  one  member  of  the  More  family 
after  the  opening  chapters.  The  letters 
are  nearly  all  to  well-Known  and  widely 
famed  correspondents ;  the  events  re- 
corded are  confined  to  those  which  took 
place  in  London,  or  in  the  country  homes 
to  which  Mrs.  More  in  later  years  retired. 
We  have  therefore  no  choice  but  to  follow 
the  lead  so  given,  with  this  single  refer- 
ence to  her  deportment,  which,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  is  satisfactory  on  a  point  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  left  in  doubt : 

It  was  remarked  of  her  by  her  friends  and 
family  [says  her  biographer]  that  success  and 
applause  never  ma<&  anyc&fference  in  Han- 


nah. She  brought  back,  on  every  occasion  of 
revisiting  her  native  scenes,  her  native  sim- 
plicity unsullied  by  contact 

Let  us  have  another  peep  at  the  life 
which  for  many  years  was  that  which  fas- 
cinated and  held  in  thrall  a  woman  who, 
later  on,  was  to  breathe  a  purer  atmo- 
sphere, and  rise  to  a  higher  conception  of 
her  duty  towards  God  and  her  fellow- 
creatures.  Here  is  Hannah  More  in  her 
heyday  of  youth,  spirits,  and  e£Eusion :  — 

Would  I  could  give  you  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  scene  I  was  present  at  yesterday  [she 
cries].  Garrick  would  make  me  take  his 
ticket  for  the  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston 
—  a  sight  which  for  beauty  and  magnificence 
exceeded  anything  which  those  who  were 
never  present  at  a  coronation,  or  a  trial  by 
peers,  can  have  the  least  notion  of.  Mrs. 
Garrick  and  I  were  in  full  dress  by  seven.  At 
eight  we  went  to  the  Duke  of  (Newcastle's, 
whose  house  adjoins  Westminster  Hall,  in 
which  he  has  a  large  gallery,  communicating 
with  the  apartments  in  his  house.  You  wiU 
ima^ne  the  bustle  of  five  thousand  people 
getting  into  one  hall  I  Yet  in  all  this  hurry 
we  walked  in  tranquilly.  When  all  were 
seated,  and  the  king-at-arms  had  commanded 
silence  on  pain  of  imprisonment  (which,  how- 
ever, was  very  ill-observed),  the  Gentleman  of 
the  Black  Rod  was  desired  to  bring  in  his 
prisoner.  Elizabeth,  calling  herself  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Kingston,  walked  in,  led  by  Black 
Rod  and  Mr.  La  Roche,  courtesying  pro- 
foundly to  her  judges:  when  she  bent  the 
Lord  Steward  called  out,  *'  Madam,  you  may 
rise;  ''which  I  thought  was  literally  taking 
her  up  before  she  was  down.  The  peers  made 
her  a  slight  bow.  The  prisoner  was  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  a  black  hood  on  her  head, 
her  hair  dressed  and  powdered,  a  black  silk 
sacque  with  crape  tnmmings,  black  gauze 
deep  ruffles,  and  long  black  gloves. 

The  counsel  spoke  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  each.  Dunning's  manner  is  insuffer- 
ably bad,  couffhing  and  spittine  at  every  three 
words;  but  nis  sense  and  nis  expression 
pointed  to  the  last  degree :  he  made  her  Grace 
shed  bitter  tears.  Among  the  peers  who  spoke 
were  Lytton,  Talbot,  Townsend,  and  Cam- 
den. The  fair  victim  had  four  virgins  in 
white  behind  the  bar.  She  imitated  her  great 
predecessor,  Mrs.  Rudd,  and  affected  to  write 
very  often,  but  I  could  plainly  perceive  she 
wrote  only  as  they  do  their  love-letters  on  the 
stage,  without  forming  a  letter.  We  had  a 
cold  collation,  and  a  very  fine  one,  of  all  sorts 
of  meats  and  wines,  which  we  had  only  to  open 
the  door  to  get  at  —  a  privilege  confined  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  party.  I  fancy  the 
peeresses  would  many  of  them  have  been 
glad  of  our  places,  for  I  saw  Lady  Derby  and 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  eating  out  of  their 
workbags.  Their  rank  and  dignity  did  not 
exempt  them  from  the  "  villainous  appetites  " 
of  eating  and  drinking.    Foote  says  the  £ni- 
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press  of  Russia,  the  Duchess  of  Kingston, 
and  Mrs.  Rudd  are  the  three  most  extraordi- 
nary women  in  Europe;  but  the  Duchess 
disdainfully  excludes  Mrs.  Rudd  from  the 
alliance.  The  Duchess  has  but  small  remains 
of  that  beauty  of  which  kings  and  princes 
were  once  so  enamored :  she  looked  very 
much  like  Mrs.  Pritchard.  She  is  large  and 
ill-shaped:  there  was  nothing  white  but  her 
face,  and  had  it  not  been  for  that,  she  would 
have  looked  like  a  bale  of  bombazine.  At  the 
end  she  was  taken  ill,  but  performed  it  badly. 

Sharp  enough  this,  and  no  one  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  youthful  censor 
has  presently  much  satisfaction  in  record- 
ing  that 

Elizabeth,  calling  herself  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Kingston,  was  this  very  afternoon  undigni* 
fied  and  undtuhessed^  and  very  narrowly  es- 
caped being  burnt  in  the  hand.  If  [she  adds] 
you  had  been  half  as  much  interested  against 
this  unprincipled,  artful,  and  licentious  woman 
as  I  have,  you  would  be  as  rejoiced  as  I  am. 
All  the  peers  but  two  or  three  (who  chose 
to  withdraw)  exclaimed  with  great  emphasis, 
'*  Guilty,  upon  my  honor  I  "  except  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  said  '*  Guilty,  erroneously, 
but  not  intentionally."  Great  nonsense,  by 
the  by,  but  peers  are  privileged.  .  .  .  The 
next  morning  Lord  Camden  breakfasted  with 
ns.  He  was  very  entertaining.  He  is  very 
angry  that  the  Duchess  was  not  burned  in  the 
hand  He  said  that  as  he  had  once  been  a 
professed  lover  of  hers,  it  would  have  looked 
ill-natured  and  ungallant  for  him  to  propose 
it,  —  but  that  he  should  have  acceded  to  it 
most  heartily,  though  he  believes  he  should 
have  recommended  a  cold  iron. 

The  next  night  she  dined  with  Burke, 
to  meet  Pitt,  Mahon,  and  Gibbon,  but  had 
to  hurry  ofiE  to  Mrs.  Boscawen^s  evening 
party,  which  she  terms  a  splendid  and 
brilliant  assemblage  of  above  forty  people, 
most  of  them  of  the  very  first  quality,  and 
adds  that  though  the  party  was  so  large 
^we  should  not  think  it  quite  so  large  now) 
It  was  in  the  highest  degree  agreeable. 
This  she  in  part  attributes  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  hostess,  who,  '*all  herself, 
easy,  well-bred,  and  in  every  place  at  once, 
was  so  attentive  to  each  individual  that  I 
dare  say  every  one  when  they  eot  home 
thought  as  I  did,  that  I  alone  had  been 
the  immediate  object  of  her  attention." 
N.B,  —  A  hint  for  hostesses  of  to-day. 

Mrs.  Montagu,  whose  house  was  also 
the  resort  of  mingled  literature  and  fash- 
ion, was  of  another  sort,  though  she  ap- 
pears to  have  been  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less 
successful ;  her  guests  were  permitted  to 
assort  themselves,  which  they  usually  did 
into  little  groups  of  five  or  six,  and  it  was 
Hannah  More*s  way  to  fiit  like  a  butterfly 
from  one  of  these  to  another,  sipping  the 
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honey  from  each  — honey  which,  writes 
one,  'Mf  her  bead  be  proof  against,  I  will 
venture  to  say  nothing  will  ever  harm  her 
hereafter."  That  she  was  ready  to  own 
and  relate  her  own  occasional  though  rare 
misadventures  in  the  gay  fields,  is  sfaova 
by  the  following :  — 

At  a  party  at  Lord  Stormont's  last  night 
Mrs.  Crewe  looked  beautifully,  and  Lady 
Susan  talked  wittily.  That  I  myself  talked 
prudently  you  will  allow,  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  caught  myself  in  an  invective  against  Lord 
Rockingham's  new  ministry,  which  I  wisely 
thought  proper  to  address  to  Lady  Charlotte 
Wentworth,  forgetting  at  the  moment  that  she 
was  his  sister  1 

Encouraged  by  the  ^;reat  success  of 
"Percy,"  and  constantly  urged  by  Gai^ 
rick  to  try  her  powers  again  in  the  same 
way,  Hannah  More  had  employed  herself 
durine^  the  former  year  in  writine  another 
tragedy,  four  acts  of  which  had  been  read 
and  much  approved  bv  him.  She  had 
completed  this  piece  before  his  death,  and 
Mr.  Harris,  the  manager,  no  sooner  un« 
derstood  it  was  ready  than  he  be^ed  to 
have  it  brought  out  at  once,  notwit&tand- 
ing  that  the  season  was  nearly  over. 
"  r  atal  Falsehood  "  was  however  only  to 
be  played  for  three  or  four  nights  if  the 
weather  should  be  verv  warm.  Its  sac- 
cess  was  so  indubitable,  even  from  the 
first,  that  this  idea  had  to  be  abandoned ; 
and  though  it  was  far  from  havinjr  the 
ereat  run  of  its  predecessor,  it  abundantly 
increased  both  Hannah *s  fame  and  her 
means.  "The  applause,"  writes  one, 
"was  as  great  as  her  most  sanguine 
friends  could  wish.  Miss  Young  was 
interrupted  three  different  times  in  one 
speech  with  bursts  of  approbation.  When 
Rivers,  who  was  thougot  dead,  reappeared 
in  the  fifth  act,  they  quite  shouted  for  joy. 
The  curtain  fell  to  slow  music,  and  then 
came  the  moment  when  the  fate  of  the 
piece  was  to  be  decided.  Hall  came  for- 
ward and  asked  permission  to  perform  it 
again.  They  gave  leave  by  three  loud 
snouts  and  manv  huzzaings.  One  little 
anecdote.  A  ladv  observing  to  her  maid 
that  her  eyes  loolced  red  when  she  came 
in  from  the  play,  the  girl  bv  way  of  apol- 
ogy replied, '  Well,  ma*am,  if  I  did  cry  it 
was  no  harm  ;  a  great  many  very  respect- 
able people  did  the  same.'  Another  maid 
of  a  friend  of  mine  'thought  they  would 
have  tore  the  house  down  with  dapping; * 
and  her  mistress  added  that  she  herself 
had  never  seen  nor  heard  any  piece  equally 
received."  Fox  had  been  moved  to  tears 
by  the  former  tragedy,  and  Burke  and 
Reynolds  had  cried  shame  on  the  inaeo- 
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sibility  of  some  who  had  not  been,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  a£Eected.  Can  we  won- 
der then,  that,  thus  encouraged  by  high 
and  low,  and  equally  applauded  by  the 
saloon  and  the  garret,  tne  happy  play- 
wright should  essay  further  flights  ?  The 
"Sacred  Dramas," accordingly,  were  not 
long  in  following  their  more  secular  breth- 
ren. Of  them  Hannah  says  herself  that 
the  word  sacred  in  the  title  was  a  damper ; 
it  was,  she  averred,  tying  a  millstone  about 
their  necks,  and  she  prepared  herself  phil- 
osophically for  failure. 

Failure  which  never  came  to  pass.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  fair  writer  bad  license  to 
choose  her  own  subject  and  its  own  form. 
She  could  not  weary  out  the  taste  of  the 
town,  or  at  any  rate  of  those  whose  verdict 
the  town  was  content  to  endorse.  The 
excellent  Jonas  Hanway,  for  example,  who 
had  before  perusal  satisfied  himself  that  it 
was  taking  an  undue  liberty  with  Holy 
Scripture  thus  to  dramatize  it,  had  no 
sooner  laid  down  the  volume  than  he  ran 
with  all  haste  to  his  bookseller,  bought 
three  or  four  copies,  and  carried  them 
there  and  then  to  a  boarding-school  where 
he  had  some  young  friends.  He  gave  the 
governess  the  book,  and  '*told  her  that  it 
was  a  part  of  her  duty  to  see  that  all  the 
girls  under  her  charge  studied  it  thor- 
oughly." So  far  well;  but  for  our  part 
we  cannot  help  hoping  that  the  poor  little 
maids  were  allowed  to  consider  the  study 
as  a  portion  of  their  daily  tasks,  and  not 
as  —  horrible  thought  I  —  a  recreation. 

How  the  indefatigable  diner-out,  sight- 
seer, and  conversationalist  found  time  to 
pen  the  ponderous  tome  one  really  won- 
ders. 

During  at  any  rate  the  first  twenty  years 
succeeding  her  introduction  to  the  world*s 
stage,  the  record  of  her  life  reads  like  a 
continual  tale  of  enp;agements,  entertain- 
ments, and  undertakings  of  one  sort  and 
another,  incompatible  with  the  quiet  pur- 
suit of  literature.  True,  these  are  occa- 
sionally varied  with  brief  sojourns  of 
"deep  retirement"  with  Mrs.Garrick  in 
her  widowhood,  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  De- 
lany,  the  friend  of  kings  and  princes,  and 
other  choice  spirits ;  but  these  would  al- 
ways appear  to  have  been  evanescent,  and 
filled  to  overflowing  with  correspondence 
and  converse.  When  debarred  from  per- 
sonally mixing  with  statesmen,  bishops, 
wits,  men  of  learning,  and  women  of  talent, 
Hannah  More  could  at  least  commune 
with  them  through  the  medium  of  her 
ready  pen,  and  delightful  indeed  must 
such  letters  as  hers  have  been  to  receive. 
Here  is  a  quick  touch :  — 


Though  Mrs.  Garrick  and  I  are  in  such 
deep  retirement,  we  are  never  dull,  because 
not  reduced  to  the  fatigue  of  entertaining 
dunces,  nor  of  being  obliged  to  listen  to  them. 
We  dress  like  a  couple  of  Scaramouches,  dis- 
pute like  a  couple  of  Jesuits,  eat  like  a  couple 
of  aldermen,  walk  like  a  couple  of  porters, 
and  read  as  much  as  any  two  doctors  of  either 
university. 

Very  aereeable  for  the  nonce ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  a  short  and  merry  season  of 
the  **deep  retirement"  sufficed  for  the 
lively  Hannah,  who  flies  back  to  her  be- 
loved London  on  any  and  every  occasion 
with  renewed  zest  and  goitt.  As  she  was 
now  realizing  an  infinitely  handsomer  in- 
come than  she  could  possibly  have  ao- 
(juired  by  dnid^ng  at  the  Bristol  school 
in  company  with  the  humbler  sisters, 
doubtless  sne  had  a  right  to  please  herself 
in  the  selection  of  her  ab<Mie,  her  com- 
pany, and  her  mode  of  living ;  and  as  the 
presence  of  her  piquant  and  charming 
self  was  probably  a  considerable  impetus 
to  the  circulation  of  her  writings,  she  may 
on  prudential  grounds,  as  well  as  from  in- 
clination, have  been  seldom  long  absent 
from  the  metropolis.  She  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  those  lovable,  genial,  sympa- 
thetic, mirth-fostering,  humor-provocative 
creatures,  whom  neither  man  nor  woman 
can  resist ;  and  although  we  are  nowhere 
told  that  she  was  handsome,  only  that  she 
was  "  clever  and  fascinating  "  in  her  un- 
known days,  while  in  her  zenith  we  are 
allowed  to  think  what  we  choose,  still 
the  countenance  which  Opie  painted,  and 
an  engraving  of  which  is  appended  to  her 
biomphy,  could  not  have  been  a  draw- 
bacK  to  any  one*8  career.  The  probability 
is  that  it  was  a  bright,  frank,  sunshiny 
face,  engaging  at  the  outset,  but  soon  lost 
sifirht  of  in  the  greater  charms  of  wit  and 
wisdom. 

In  contemplating  a  life  so  interwoven 
with  that  of  others,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  disentangle  the  real  Hannah  More  from 
the  fSted  and  caressed  idol  of  society. 
Princes  and  princesses,  men  of  the  world 
and  recluses  who  had  long  renounced  it, 
alike  bid  for  her  favor.  The  theatre  at 
Bristol  vaunted,  *•  Boast  we  not  a  More  ?  " 
and  *'  the  learned  cits  at  Oxford  inscribed 
their  acknowledgment  of  her  authority." 
Horace  Walpole  sat  on  her  doorstep  —  or 
threatened  to  do  so  —  till  she  would  prom- 
ise to  go  down  to  Strawberry  Hill ;  Locke 
r»ted  her,  Mrs.  Thrale  twined  her  arms 
ut  her,  Wilberforce  consulted  her  and 
employed  her.  It  is  hopeless  to  thread 
the  mazes  through  it  all,  vain  to  attempt 
to  record  all  the  gay,  amusing,  sparkling 
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anecdotes  with  which  this  period  abounds, 
or  to  note  one  tithe  of  the  good  things 
said  and  said  back^  to  reappear  once  more 
for  posterity.  They  do  but  serve  to  give 
shadowy  glimpses  into  what  must  have 
been  a  scene  of  enchantment  and  tempta- 
tion enough  to  bewitch  any  one  of  Hannah 
Morels  responsive  disposition,  and  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  wonder,  not  that  she 
should  have  lingered  so  long  amidst  such 
surroundings,  but  rather  that  she  could 
ever  have  prevailed  upon  herself  to  quit 
them. 

Yet  the  time  came  at  length  when  she 
was  in  a  great  measure  to  withdraw  from 
routine  more  alluring  and  beguiling  than 
useful  and  rational ;  and  as  years  went  by, 
we  cannot  but  rejoice  to  observe  this  no- 
ble and  gifted  creature  becoming  dissatis- 
fied with  a  butterfly  existence,  albeit  spent 
on  lofty  heights,  and  desirous  in  her  ma- 
turer  years  of  devoting  her  time  and 
thoughts  towards  securing  the  abiding 
welfare  of  her  own  soul,  and  doing  good 
to  others. 

To  the  end  of  her  long  life  she  was 
indeed  to  remain  the  trusted  and  confiden- 
tial friend  of  the  great  and  good,  to  be 
known  and  recognized  as  a  power  by  all ; 
but  she  was  not  to  pass  her  days  in  going 
from  house  to  house  even  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  finest  society,  and  those  who 
wished  to  profit  by  her  delightful  compan- 
ionship and  vast  experience  of  mankind 
had  to  seek  her  in  the  shades  of  her  own 
humbler  dwelling. 

Not  that  even  amidst  the  whirl  of  the 
metropolis  Hannah  had  been  idle;  her 
active  mind  had  found  scope  for  benevo- 
lence and  philanthropy  even  there,  and  she 
had  entered  warmlv  into  one  scheme  and 
another,  had  **joymlly  accepted  the  honor- 
able oflSce  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  almoner,*' 
and  had  occupied  whole  summers  in  try- 
ing to  establish,  by  means  of  her  influence 
and  persuasive  powers,  schools  in  be- 
nighted villages,  which,  she  declared,  were 
in  *^  pagan  darkness,  while  we  are  sending 
missionaries  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
But  there  can  be  no  question  that  she 
experienced,  as  time  passed,  a  sensation 
of  being  yet,  after  a  fashion,  only  a  dilet- 
tante in  tlie  field  of  labor,  and  a  longing 
to  devote  her  talents  and  her  energies 
more  entirely  to  the  end  for  which  she 
could  not  but  feel  they  had  been  given 
her.  She  had  no  home  ties,  no  special 
claims ;  she  had  fair  health,  abundance  of 
leisure,  and  a  good  income,  —  she  ought 
to  be  doine  more  for  the  world,  rendenn^ 
more  back  to  her  Maker  than  she  had 
hitherto  done,  proving  herself,  in  short, 
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a  more  faithful  steward  than  she  had  so 
far  attempted  to  be ;  and  to  this  end  she 
began,  we  are  told,  presently  to  contract 
the  vast  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  and 
contemplate  a  change  in  her  whole  teoor 
of  life.  A  little  secluded  spot  called 
Cowslip  Green,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bath,  was  her  first  choice  as  a  place  of 
residence,  and  to  it  she  retired  in  the  year 
1785,  in  spite  of  the  clamors  of  her  friends, 
and  a  messag:e  from  no  less  a  person  than 
the  saintly-minded  John  Wesley,  bidding 
her  be  or  good  cheer  and  remain  where 
she  was.  "  Tell  her,"  he  said,  "  to  live  in 
the  world.  There  is  the  sphere  of  her 
usefulness.  They  will  not  let  us  come 
near  them.'* 

Hannah  More  probably  felt  that  on  so 
momentous  a  point  she  must  judge  for 
herself,  and  doubdess  had  an  inkling, 
moreover,  that  she  could  still  sway  the 
multitude,  and  hold  her  own,  even  from 
the  meadows  of  Cowslip  Green.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  its  vices,  follies, 
immoralities,  and  inconsistencies,  which 
she  had  gained,  would  never  be  thrown 
away,  as  ner  **  Thoughts  on  the  Manners 
of  the  Great  *'  abundantly  testified ;  and 
these,  with  their  numerous  home-thrusts 
and  very  plain  dealing,  made  their  mark 
as  speedily  as  any  of  their  predecessors, 

'*  The  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Fashionable  World  **  which  followed,  was 
bought  up  and  read  with  like  avidity, 
because  written  with  like  boldness  and 
acumen.  Tracing  the  want  of  all  restraint 
to  the  prevailing  indifference  to  vital  reli- 
gion, she  brought  her  charges  home  to  the 
conviction  of  her  readers,  with  the  result 
that  the  frivolous  as  well  as  the  vicious 
were  ashamed  and  surprised.  The  little 
book  had  no  sponsor,  but  "  Aut  Moms,  aut 
Angelus  1  **  exclaimed  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don before  he  had  read  six  pages;  and 
the  pious  John  Newton  considered  himself 
dull  because  it  took  him  nearly  a  minute^s 
brown  study  ere  he  was  equally  enlight- 
ened. Barrington,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
next  averred  that  neither  Hannah's  wishes 
nor  his  silence  would  avail,  for  that  no 
doubt  could  remain  even  in  the  breast  of 
the  most  cursory  reader  as  to  whom  **  the 
excellent  heart  and  most  elegant  pen" 
were  due. 

To  our  mind,  however,  as  we  have  be- 
fore hinted,  the  only  writings  of  Hannah 
More  which  woula  now  bSar  reprinting 
are  her  village  stories,  tracts,  and  ballads, 
which  are  reaUy  smart,  original,  and  highly 
entertaining.  That  they  are  also  admira- 
ble in  point  of  tone  and  teaching  is  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  it  is  therefore  easy  to 
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believe  that  their  reception  was  enthusi- 
astic and  their  sale  enormous.  Two  mil- 
lions  were  sold  during  the  first  year — a 
sale  almost  unparalleled  at  that  time,  and 
not  very  usual  even  now. 

The  production  of  these,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  an  immense  correspondence, 
kept  even  the  prolific  pen  of  the  inde- 
fatigable spinster  fully  employed ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, between  her  literary  work  and 
her  schools  and  village  visiting,  she  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  felt  a  void,  or  expe- 
rienced regret  for  the  gayer  scenes  she 
had  forsaken.  And  what  correspondents 
she  had!  It  were  vain  to  seek  to  enu- 
merate them ;  the  most  exalted,  perhaps, 
being  the  pious  and  royal  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  —  the  most  brilliant,  the  splen- 
did French  Academician  Girard,  —  the 
most  notorious,  the  sceptical  and  cvnical 
Horace  Walpole,  now  Earl  of  Orford.  Of 
the  first,  Hannah  says,  ''She  writes  in 
such  terms  that  you  would  have  thought 
/  had  been  the  princess  and  she  the 
Cowslip  Green  woman;"  and  Walpole's 
devotion  to  his  *'  holy  Hannah,"  and  her 
toleration  of  his  witty  profanity  and  free 
opinions,  are  well  known,  and  drew  forth 
considerable  comment  at  the  time.  It  is 
certain  that  had  the  artificial  but  attractive 
nobleman  lived  a  few  vears  longer,  he 
would  have  found  himself  unable  to  keep 
up  with  his  fair  '*  saint  '*  in  the  realms  of 
purer  light  and  devotion  into  which  her 
soul  }rear  by  vear  ascended ;  but  for  a 
long  time,  ana  indeed  until  death  cut  it 
short,  their  friendship  continued  close  and 
uninterrupted,  she  herself  owninp;  that 
when  the  affecting  tidings  of  his  end 
reached  her,  she  was  quite  overcome, 
while  calling  to  remembrance  the  inces- 
sant kindness  shown  by  him  to  her  for 
over  twenty  years.  Nor  should  it  be 
overlooked  by  those  who  may  be  disposed 
to.  censure  such  an  alliance,  that  Hannah 
More,  even  at  that  moment  of  sorrow, 
comforted  herself  with  the  thought  that 
she  had  never  at  any  time  flinched  from 
Orford^s  ridicule  or  gibes,  nor  suffered 
them  to  pass  without  rebuke.  At  their 
very  last  meeting  she  had  forced  a  promise 
from  him  to  buy  and  read  a  devout  book ; 
and  we  can  surely  believe  that  all  the 
influence  which  so  saintly  a  woman  pos- 
sessed over  an  unbeliever  would  be  ex- 
erted to  win  him  to  the  cause  of  reli^on 
and  virtue,  while  coldness  or  neglect  might 
have  driven  him  from  it.  When  Orford*s 
letters  came  to  be  published  later  on,  it 
was  found  that  Mrs.  More  was  the  only 
living  correspondent  to  whom  any  of  them 
had  been  addressed. 
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With  that  other  friend  above  mentioned, 
with  whom  she  enjoyed  epistolarv  inter- 
course, the  eifted  and  good  Ducness  of 
Gloucester,  Hannah  More  could  maintain 
the  fullest  communion  of  soul  and  spirit. 
The]^  met  when  they  could  ;  and  one  meet- 
ing is  so  agreeably  depicted,  we  cannot 
but  transcribe  it :  — 

I  have  been  rather  royal  lately  [allows  the 
cudevant  schoolmistress]  for  on  Monday  I 
spent  the  day  at  the  Pavilion  at  Hampton 
tiourt,  and  yesterday  passed  the  morning  at 
Carlton  House  -» on  the  last  occasion  with  the 
little  Princess  Charlotte.  She  is  the  prettiest, 
most  sensible,  and  genteel  little  creature  you 
would  wish  to  see.  I  went  all  over  the  house 
and  gardens  in  company  with  the  pretty  Prin- 
cess, who  had  great  delight  in  taking  me  about, 
and  also  in  opening  the  drawers,  uncovering 
the  furniture,  curtains,  statues,  etc.,  for  my 
entertainment  My  visit  was  to  Lady  Elgin, 
who  has  been  spending  some  days  nere  (at 
Fulham  Palace)  since  then.  For  the  Bishop 
of  London's  amusement  and  mine,  the  Prin- 
cess offered  to  produce  all  her  learning  and 
accomplishments  —  the  first  consisting  of  a 
repetition  of  "  The  Little  Busy  Bee,"  the  next 
in  dancing  very  gracefully,  and  in  singing 
'*  God  save  the  Xing  "  at  the  top  of  her  little 
shrilly  sweet  voice,  which  was  really  affecting, 
all  things  considered.  Her  understanding  is 
so  forward  that  they  really  might  begin  to 
teach  her  many  things.,  It  is  perhaps  the 
highest  praise,  after  aU,  to  say  that  she  is  ex- 
actly like  the  child  of  any  private  gentleman, 
mla  and  natural,  but  sensible,  lively,  and 
civil.  ...  I  must  tell  you  one  anecdote  of 
her.  She  has  taken  a  very  great  liking  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  frequently  asking  to  go 
and  see  him,  and  take  walks  alone  with  him. 
The  other  day  she  was  thus  overheard  in  so- 
liloquy when  supposing  herself  alone,  with  an 
open  Testament  on  her  knee :  "  I  think,"  she 
observed,  '*that  Joseph  need  not  have  been 
afraid  of  returning  to  Judea,  when  told  by  the 
angel  that  he  might  return ;  but  Heave  that  to 
be  settled  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  Lady 
Elgin,'' 

On  her  part,  the  royal  duchess  thus 
writes  of  her  friend :  — 

The  Bishop  told  me  yesterday  that  Mrs.  H. 
More  was  very  unwell.  Her  life  is  of  too 
much  consequence  to  the  world  not  to  create 
serious  aUarm  to  her  friends  when  she  is  indis- 
posed. Will  you,  my  dear  Miss  Martha  (she 
IS  writing  to  one  of  the  Bristol  sisterhood) 
write  me  a  few  consolatory  lines,  for  I  am 
really  very  uneasy  about  her.  My  reverence 
for  oer  unblemished  character  and  exalted 
piety  has  turned  into  respectful  affection,  and 
that  she  may  long  be  spared  to  us  is  the  anx- 
ious prayer  of,  dear  Miss  Martha,  your  sin- 
cerely attached  well-wisher,  Maria. 

P,S.  —  My  Sophia  is,  you  may  be  sure,  as 
anxious  as  myself. 
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From  this,  and  from  many  other  ill- 
nesses of  one  kind  and  another,  Hannah 
More  recovered,  though  she  was  subject 
to  inflammatory  and  catarrhal  attacks  on 
the  chest  all  her  life,  and  these  often  in- 
terfered with  her  course  of  usefulness. 
Cowslip  Green  was  perhaps  somewhat 
damp  and  relaxing,  and  this,  together  with 
other  considerations,  made  her  resolve, 
after  some  years  spent  there,  upon  quit- 
ting it  for  a  more  convenient  and  bracing 
abode.  Accordingly,  in  1802,  she  pur- 
chased a  piece  of  ground  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  but  in  a  more  healthy  and 
accessible  spot,  and  there  erected  for 
herself  a  commodious  mansion,  presently 
to  become  known  to  the  world  as  Barley 
Wood,  to  which  were  added  gardens, 
shrubberies,  coach-houses,  a  comfortable 
carriage,  and  all  the  other  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  a  country  residence. 
Here  admirers  and  worshippers  presently 
thronged  and  were  welcomed;  for  in  spite 
of  the  gifted  lady's  sighs  for  retirement 
and  seclusion,  we  are  tempted  to  doubt 
whether  these  would  not  speedily  have 
lost  their  charm,  had  they  not  frequently 
alternated  with  seasons  of  wit  and  mirth, 
argument  and  lively  discussion.  "The 
world,"  we  are  told,  "  broke  in  upon  her 
whether  she  would  or  no;  the  world 
wanted  her  and  interrupted  her ;  the  world 
used  and  abused  her  —  honored  her  by  its 
calumnies,  or  humbled  her  by  its  caresses ; 
but  the  world  could  not  do  without  her  " 
— and  if  we  know  Hannah  More,  she 
could  not  have  done  without  the  world. 

It  must  have  been  something  to  see  the 
greatest  men  and  women  of  the  day  walk 
quietly  across  her  threshold  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  being  with  her,  of  consulting 
her,  interchanging  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments with  her,  and  receiving  counsels, 
sympathy,  and  good  cheer  at  her  lips. 
No  one  could  have  been  insensible  to  the 
delights  of  such  company,  under  such 
circumstances;  and  the  gentle  urbanity 
of  Mrs.  More's  temper,  her  simple  grati- 
tude for  affection  and  esteem,  and  her 
readiness  to  extenuate  the  faults  and  ex- 
tol the  virtues  of  others,  must  have  made 
her  peculiarly  alive  to  homage  of  so  deli- 
cate a  nature. 

It  may  not,  indeed,  here  be  out  of  place 
to  remark  that  Hannah  More  carried  her 
belief  in  human  nature,  and  reluctance  to 
see  evil  in  those  about  her,  to  the  verge 
— or  over  the  verge  —  of  weakness.  This 
infirmity  led  to  gross  scandals  arising  at 
a  later  date  in  her  household,  where  the 
**  eight  pampered  minions "  disgraced 
themselves  and  their  mistress  in  the  eyes 
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of  the  neighborhood  (and  caused  iUr,  in- 
deed, to  be  far  more  widely  censured) ;  and 
we  would  not  palliate  nor  conceal  the  fact 
that,  even  while  in  health  and  strength,  she 
had  suffered  her  household  rule  to  lie  far 
too  lax  and  irregular.  Naturally  this  re- 
luctance to  offend  increased  with  decliDing 
vears,  until  at  lei^th  it  was  represented  to 
her  that  by  obstinately  shutting  her  eyes 
to  the  true  state  of  the  case,  sne  was  in 
danger  of  appearing  as  the  patroness  of 
vice  itself.  That  was  sufficient.  The  poor 
old  lady,  then  in  her  eightieth  year,  took 
alarm  at  last ;  yet  so  little  was  she  able  to 
cope  with  the  evil,  that  it  appeared  to  her 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  quit 
her  beloved  home,  break  up  her  entire 
establishment,  and  cashier  the  whole  army 
of  domestics  who  had  thus  abused  ber 
confidence.  To  this  we  will  refer  later, 
but  at  present  it  mav  suffice  to  depict  her 
as  living  a  peaceful  and  industrious  life, 
unaware  of  anything  seriously  defective 
beneath  her  roof;  and  we  have  merely 
mentioned  the  unfortunate  circumstance, 
because  it  is  essential  to  a  true  uoder- 
standine  of  Hannah  More*s  character  that 
it  should  be  known  how  the  amiability 
which  made  her  the  most  lovable  of 
friends,  the  most  agreeable  of  companions, 
and  the  most  sympathetic  of  confidantes, 
led  her  astray  at  home,  where,  under  a 
system  of  excessive  indulgence,  virtue  lost 
its  value,  and  liberty  degenerated  into 
license* 

If  not  successful  in  ber  domestic  disci- 
pline, however,  no  fault  could  be  found 
with  her  schools  and  her  parish  work. 
Her  plans  were  so  simple  and  so  sensible, 
that  they  will  probably  in  our  day  excite 
surprise.  She  "  allowed  of  no  writing  for 
the  poor."  They  were  taught  to  read,  to 
sew,  to  wash ;  they  learned  Watts*s  hymns, 
the  catechism,  and  the  collects ;  they  were 
permitted  to  sing  an  occasional  psalm 
(though  here,  for  the  first  time,  we  find 
that  Mrs.  More  had  herself,  unfortunately, 
no  delight  in  music) ;  and  when  a  whole 
chapter  of  ^  Scripture  had  been  got  by 
heart,  a  prize  of  a  penny  was  awardecL 
Her  grand  endeavor,  she  avowed,  was  to 
make  everything  as  interesting  aiid  emitr- 
tainiHg  as  she  could,  ^  so  as  to  engage  the 
children's  attention,  excite  in  them  the 
love  of  God,  and  awaken  their  gratitude 
to  their  Redeemer.'* 

Could  any  ai  m  have  been  higher  ?  Cbukl 
any  means  have  been  simpler? 

Then  follows  one  delightful  little  avow^ 
al :  "  Once  in  every  six  weeks  I  give  a  little 
gingerbread."  How  must  that  ^ngerbread 
Sunday  have  been  looked  forward  to ! 
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That  a  personage  of  such  importance  as 
Hannah  More  had  her  enemies  and  de- 
tractors, ^oes  without  saying;  but  one 
attack  which  was  made  upon  her  at  this 
period  is  almost  too  diverting  for  belieL 
Two  Jacobin  and  infidel  curates,  poor  and 
ambitious,  formed  the  desien  of  attracting 
notice  and  obtaining  possiole  preferment, 
by  viciously  attackins^  those  very  in£ant 
schools  over  which  she  had  presided  for 
so  many  years  with  such  marked  and  un- 
failing success.  We  need  not  go  into  the 
particulars  of  this  portion  of  the  arraign- 
ment, from  which,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
she  issued  triumphant ;  but  that  which  fol- 
lowed may  amuse  our  readers.  She  was 
accused  of  being  a  fanatic  who  had  hired 
two  men  to  assassinate  one  of  these  cler- 
gymen ;  of  bein^  in  the  pay  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  the  grand  instigator  of  the  war  by 
means  of  her  mischivous  pamphlets ;  and 
lastlv,  of  being  concerned  with  Charlotte 
Corday  in  the  murder  of  Marat!  And 
these  needy  and  unscrupulous  rogues 
actually  found  magazines,  reviews,  and 
pamphleteers  to  support  theml  It  may 
excite  us  to  smile ;  but  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  a  fragile,  susceptible,  and 
altogether  feminine  nature  was  **  filled 
with  grief  and  astonishment"  —  so  much 
so,  as  "  nearly  to  cost  her  her  life,"  Yet 
even  that  extraordinary  affair,  with  all  its 
complications,  became  subsequently  a 
matter  of  thankfulness,  since  she  could 
acknowledge  that  it  had  helped  to  break 
her  too  strong  attachment  to  the  world, 
and  showed  her  the  vanity  of  human  ap- 
plause. It  must  therefore  have  been  a 
very  real  and  bitter  trial;  and  that  a 
peaceable,  orderlv  spinster  living  in  the 
light  of  day,  nettner  shunning  inspection 
nor  courting  persecution,  could  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  libel  so  grossly  ridiculous 
and  outrageous,  and  that  it  could  have 
been  given  credit  to  and  even  passed  on 
by  a  considerable  audience,  a£Eords  a  curi- 
ous insight  into  the  suspicion  and  credul- 
ity of  those  unsettled  times. 

Hannah  More,  as  a  pawtr^  had  to  pay 
the  penalty  for  being  so. 

"  Spare  yourself,"  cried  one,  herself  a  note- 
worthy personage,  the  brilliant  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
•—"spare  yourself,  I  entreat  you,  for  the 
world  cannot  spare  vou ;  and  consider  this, 
that  in  the  most  indolent  day  you  can  possibly 
find,  you  are  in  every  drawine-room,  and  every 
closet,  and  every  parlor  window,  gliding  from 
place  to  place  with  wonderful  celerity,  and 
talking  good  things  to  hundreds  and  hundreds 
d  auditors.  •  •  .  A  good  and  sensible  woman, 
who  is  leading  a  very  solitary  country  life,  on 
being  asked  how  she  contrived  to  divert  her- 
self, says  she:  'I  have  my  spinning-wheel 
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and  my  Hannah  More.  When  I  have  spun 
one  pound  of  flax  I  put  on  another,  and  wnen 
I  have  finished  my  book  I  begin  it  again.  I 
want  no  other  amusement.' " 

No  other  amusement  1  Good  heavens! 
Breathes  there  a  man,  woman,  or  child, 
with  soul  so  —  quiescent  nowadays,  as  to 
be  satisfied  with  reels  of  fiax  and  yards  of 
Hannah  More  ?  Give  us  Hannah *s  com- 
pany, but  not — not  her  writings. 

"  I  have  heard  but  of  one  lady,"  wrote  Sir 
William  Pepys,  nevertheless,  "  who  is  deter- 
mined not  to  read  Mrs.  More's  books;  and 
the  reason  she  gives  is  that,  as  she  has  settled 
her  habits,  she  does  not  wish  to  be  reasoned 
out  of  what  she  cannot  alter,  —  which  reminds 
me  of  a  curious  kind  of  a  judge  of  whom  I 
lately  heard,  who,  while  one  of  the  counsel 
was  pleading  before  him  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  resisted,  suddenly  cried  out,  *  Mr.  -^— ,  I 
will  not  be  argued  out  of  my  opinion  in  this 
manner.'" 

"The  Bishop  of  London  mentioned  the 
'  tracts '  in  St.  James's  Church  last  Sunday," 
wrote  Lady  Cremome,  "  in  a  manner  the  most 
honorable." 

"Junius's  letters  or  Chatterton's  poems 
hardly  occasioned  more  eager  controversy  or 
curious  research  in  public,  than '  Ccelebs '  has 
done  in  private,"  affirmed  a  learned  barrister- 
at-law. 

But  we  will  quote  no  more.  Our  only 
object  in  o£Eering  the  above  is  to  endeavor 
feebly  to  give  some  idea  of  the  reception 
accorded  to  writings  now  so  completely 
vanished  out  of  sight  **  Ccslebs  in  Searcn 
of  a  Wife  "  remains  indeed  as  a  name,  an 
empty  title,  —  whom  written  by,  what 
written  about,  not  worth  inquiring  into; 
and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  we  shall 
raise  surprise  when  we  inform  our  readers 
that  at  its  publication  it  created  such  a 
furore,  that  in  nine  months  the  eleventh 
edition  was  giving  place  to  the  twelfth; 
while  booksellers  all  over  the  country 
were  complaining  and  bewailing  that  the 
press  could  not  satisfy  their  demands.  In 
America,  four  editions  succeeded  each 
other  as  fast  as  they  could  be  printed ;  and 
we  may  here  add,  tnat  during  her  lifetime 
no  fewer  than  thirty  editions  of  this  work 
—  editions  of  a  thousand  copies  each  — 
were  published  in  that  country. 

The  new  departure  in  the  shape  of  a 
novel  was  undertaken,  Mrs.  More  informs 
us,  because  she  "  thought  that  there  were 
already  |;ood  books  enough  in  the  world 
for  good  people,  but  that  there  was  a 
larger  class  01  readers  whose  wants  had 
not  been  attended  to,  namely,  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  circulating  library;  and 
that  to  raise  the  tone  of  that  mart  of  mis- 
chief, and  in  some  measure  counteract  its 
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corruptions,  seemed  an  object  worth  at- 
tempting." She  did  not,  however,  for 
reasons  of  her  own,  append  her  name  to 
the  first  edition,  and  it  was  no  small 
amusement  and  gratification  to  her  to  re- 
ceive, as  she  did  for  a  considerable  period 
after  its  publication,  letters  earnestly  rec- 
ommending her  to  read  it,  and  giving  a 
description  of  its  character  and  tendency, 
together  with  assurances  of  its  popularity. 
The  secret  soon  however  leaked  out. 
Anew  visitors  and  disciples  flocked  to 
Barley  Wood.  Among  these  came  Row- 
land Hill,  the  eccentric  wit  and  preacher. 

I  had  been  told  so  much  of  his  oddities  in 
the  pulpit  [wrote  Mrs.  More]  that  I  had  pre- 
pared mvself  for  something  amazingly  absurd, 
but  as  the  phrase  is,  I  had  reckoned  without 
my  host  —  or  rather,  without  my  guest.  He 
is  extremely  well-bred  —  aboundmg  in  pointed 
wit ;  very  cheerful ;  in  argument  solid,  sober, 
and  sound ;  c^uite  free  from  the  infirmities  of 
age,  and  retaining  all  those  courtly  manners 
which  one  had  rather  a  right  to  expect  from 
his  birth  and  early  habits,  than  from  his  irreg- 
ular clerical  performances.  As  a  proof  that 
he  takes  ^ood  works  into  large  account,  when 
I  asked  him  if  it  were  true  that  he  had  vacci- 
nated six  thousand  people  with  his  own  hand, 
he  answered  —  **  Madam,  it  was  nearer  eieht 
thousand."  He  did  not,  to  my  surprise,  dis- 
cover one  eccentricity  in  manner,  sentiment, 
or  language. 

So  Rowland  must  have  been  on  his  guard ; 
and  though  Hannah  avoucheth  it  not,  we 
fancy  we  trace  a  gleam  of  disappointment 
that  it  had  been  so.  Her  fun  had  been 
spoilt.  Whether  or  not  she  had  expected 
any  from  the  celebrated  Scotchman,  Dr. 
Chalmers,  who  also  paid  her  a  visit  at  this 
time,  she  certainly  enjoyed  his  society 
—  as  also  that  ot  Mr.  Jay,  the  noted 
Nonconformist,  and  many  otners.  When 
remonstrated  with  by  her  friends  on  re- 
ceiving such  an  endless  stream  of  visitors, 
of  whom  it  would  here  be  useless  even  to 
seek  to  enumerate  those  worthy  of  men- 
tion, it  is  characteristic  of  the  cheerful 
nature  of  the  old  lady,  now  approaching 
her  declining  years,  that  she  thus  replied : 

If  my  visitors  are  young,  I  hope  I  may  per- 
haps be  enabled  to  do  them  some  good;  if 
old,  I  expect  to  receive  some  good  from  tAim. 
If  they  come  from  far,  I  cannot  refuse  to  see 
them  after  they  have  incurred  (though  so  little 
worth! it)  so  much  trouble  and  expense  to 
come  and  see  me.  If  they  live  near,  I  could 
not  be  so  ungracious  and  unkind  as  to  shut 
out  my  neighbors. 

And  this  law  of  consideration  and  kind- 
ness she  carried  out  to  the  latest  day  of 
her  life. 
But  her  contemporaries  now  began  to 
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drop  away  fast,  and  scarce  a  year  but 
robbed  her  of  some  of  them.  In  one 
month  alone,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  her  **old  and 
accomplished  friend.  Sir  William  Pepys,*' 
were  taken.  At  another  time  it  was  the 
venerable  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  her 
'*  dear,  dear  Lady  Cremome,"  in  a  breath. 
Johnson,  Reynolds,  Garrick,  Burke,  and 
Sheridan  had  long  been  gone;  but  al- 
though subject  to  frequent  periodical  ill- 
nesses, she  continued  rather  to  improve 
in  her  own  health  than  otherwise,  until 
within  a  few  years  of  the  close  of  her  life. 
At  eighty-two  she  could  report  herself  as 
better  in  health  and  spirits  than  she  had 
been  for  a  very  long  time.  She  was  as 
keenly  alive,  moreover,  to  every  little 
gleam  of  the  humorous  and  ludicrous  as 
she  had  ever  been,  as  the  following  anec- 
dote will  show.  She  is  writing  to  Bishop 
Wilson  of  Calcutta,  and  says :  — 

I  hope  to  make  you  smile  for  a  moment  by 
a  little  story.  A  party  of  four  was  sitting  at 
a  game  of  whist,  when  one  of  the  set,  having 
a  slight  headache,  turned  about  and  asked  a 
lady,  who  was  sitting  by,  to  take  her  hand  for 
a  few  minutes.  The  lady  excused  herself  by 
saying  that  really  she  did  not  know  how  to 
play ;  upon  which  the  other  exclaimed,  **  Now, 
that  is  what  I  call  Cahnmsm,"  Is  it  not  a 
pity  that  Bishop  Horsley  could  not  have  been 
by  to  hear  this  satisfactory  exposition  of  the 
doctrine — so  practical  too  ? 

In  another  playful  moment,  she  drew 
up  a  list  in  commemoration  of  the  kind 
attentions  she  received  from  so  many 
quarters,  after  fixing  her  new  and  last 
abode  at  Qifton — Barley  Wood  having 
been  disposed  of,  and  u>ur  trim  mai<u 
bavins^  succeeded  to  the  disorderly  mixed 
household. 

I  have  a  perfect  court  at  Windsor  Terrace 
[she  writes].  My  sportsmen  are  the  Dnke  of 
Gloucester,  Sir  Thomas  Adand,  Sir  Edmomd 
Hartopp,  and  Mr.  Harford.  My  frmterers, 
Mr.  Battersby,  Mr.  Pigott,  and  Mrs.  Addii^ 
ton.  My  confectioner,  Mrs.  Walker  Gray. 
My  philosopher,  Mr.  Wilberforce.  My  state 
physician,  Dr.  Carrick.  My  interpreter,  Blr. 
Huber.  My  silk-mercer  and  clothier,  Mrs. 
La  Touche.  My  domestic  chaplain,  secre> 
tary,  apothecary,  lamplighter,  knitter,  mis' 
sionary,  and  without  controversy,  queen  of 
dubs,*  Miss  Frowd. 

Thus  surrounded  and  attended,  she  was 
at  length  persuaded  to  reserve  two  fixed 
days  in  every  week  to  be  her  own,  against 
the  influx  ox  visitors  which  had  now  be- 
come perfectly  overwhelming  and  bewil- 

*  In  allonon  to  the  viUage  clabt  Mt  od  foot  hj  Ut^ 
Mortb 
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dering.  Her  "guard  of  honor"  steadily 
set  themselves  to  defend  and  protect  their 
aeed  friend  from  intrusion  which,  at  her 
ad'/anced  age,  almost  amounted  to  im- 
pertinence. Her  house  at  Clifton  was 
eas^  of  access,  and  had  they  not  done  so, 
curiosity,  if  no  higher  motive,  would  have 
impelled  thousands  to  seek  it. 

Not  very  lonfi^  after  her  removal  thither, 
however,  the  beginning  of  the  end  was 
seen  to  approach,  —  the  powers  once  so 
brilliant  showed  symptoms  of  decay,  and 
the  memory  began  to  fail.  From  the  ear- 
liest age  at  which  faculties  usually  attain 
their  maturity  to  this  very  late  period  of 
her  life,  Mrs.  More,  says  her  biographer, 
had  kept  her  mind,  if  not  at  the  top  of  its 
bent,  yet  at  a  considerable  stretch ;  and 
when  her  last  long  vacation  from  study 
and  composition  was  entered  upon,  the 
retrograde  course  became  quickly  more 
and  more  decided,  till  time  completed  the 
undoing  of  its  own  work,  and  dissolved 
the  structure  which  long  exercise  and  ex- 
perience had  raised  to  so  lofty  an  eleva- 
tion. But  there  was  one  subject  as  to 
which  the  mind  of  this  extraordinary 
woman  lost  none  of  its  energy,  even  when 
her  last  illness  brought  her  to  the  verge 
of  eternity.  While  that  side  of  her  under- 
standing which  looked  toward  the  world 
was  dim  and  obscure,  that  which  was 
turned  toward  heaven  continued  bright 
and  lucid.  She  retained  to  the  last  an 
unclouded  remembrance  of  the  mercies  of 
her  God  as  her  single  ground  of  hope 
and  trust,  through  laith  in  the  one  all- 
sufficient  sacrifice;  and  if  a  text  from 
Holy  Scripture  were  quoted  for  her  con- 
solation, sne  would  follow  it  out,  or  re- 
spond to  it,  with  instant  and  full  perception 
and  emphasis. 

It  was  about  the  latter  end  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1833  that  a  marked  deterioration  of 
her  faculties  became  observable,  and  a 
degree  of  fever  caused  her  strength  slowly 
to  waste. 

Next,  appetite  failed,  and  for  about  a 
week  before  the  end,  recognition  even  of 
those  constantly  about  her  became  diffi- 
cult ;  till  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  in 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her  life,  the  pious 
and  venerable  Hannah  More  peacefully 
and  painlessly  ceased  to  breathe. 
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From  Lomnaa'a  Maicaane. 
GREY  FUR. 

A    WEEK    IN   THE   LIFE   OF   A    POOR 
GOVERNESS. 

I. 

The  frost  caro^  early  in  the  vear  186 — ^ 
and  like  most  early  frosts  it  did  a  great 
deal  of  damage,  over  and  above  murdering 
at  one  fell  swoop  the  late  lingering  flow- 
ers, which  with  kindlier  treatment  might 
have  bloomed  on  yet  some  little  time.  It 
is  always  the  first  unexpected  frost  which 
does  the  most  harm,  surprising  us  as  it 
often  does  in  muslin  and  straw  hats,  before 
we  have  had  time  to  adjust  our  winter  ar- 
mor. 

This  particular  frost  made  the  usual 
amount  of  havoc  in  the  animal  as  well  as 
the  vegetable  world,  and  amongst  other 
calamities  to  be  laid  at  its  door  were  the 
broken  lee  of  an  old  man,  and  the  death  of 
a  little  gin. 

Probably  many  other  brittle  old  bones 
snapped  just  about  that  same  time,  and  no 
doubt  scores  of  little  girls,  and  boys  too, 
succumbed  to  the  efiEects  of  chills  caught 
at  that  period ;  such  cases  onlvgo  to  make 
up  the  usual  average  of  deaths  and  acci- 
dents, and  are  in  no  wise  interesting  to 
the  general  public  The  two  cases  I  have 
mentioned  are  only  in  so  far  interesting 
as  having  brought  about  the  meeting  of 
two  young  people  living  far  apart ;  for  if 
neither  of  these  events  had  happened,  or 
if  they  had  not  occurred  simultaneouslv, 
the  chances  are  that  Hugo  Weyprecht 
would  never  have  met  Clara  Elsinger,  and 
consequently  this  story  would  not  have 
been  written. 

The  old  man  who  broke  his  leg  was  the 
confidential  agent  of  the  large  commercial 
house  of  Bilsenkraut,  Wolff  &  Co.,  at  St 
Petersburg,  and  he  broke  it  when  hurrying 
over  a  crowded  crossing.  Slipping  his 
foot  on  one  of  the  puddles  frozen  over 
night,  he  was  run  over  by  a  passing  omni- 
bus, and  brought  home  aisabled  for  work 
for  a  good  six  weeks  to  come. 

"Deucedly  provoking,"  growled  the 
head  of  the  establishment,  when  the  acci- 
dent was  reported  to  him,  ''and  he  was  to 

have  started  for  K to-morrow,  so  as  to 

reach  the  place  before  the  great  market. 
Could  not  the  fellow  have  contrived  to 
break  his  leg  at  some  other  time  ?  And 
there  is  not  another  man  in  the  establish- 
ment who  can  manage  this  afiEair  with 
ability  and  discretion.  Honesty  and  abil- 
ity are  both  required  here,  and  it  is  rare 
indeed  to  find  these  two  qualities  com- 
bined.   The  honest  ones  are  not  clever  as 
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a  rule,  and  the  clever  ones  are  rarely  hon- 
est. Stay  —  there  is  that  young  German ; 
he  is  young,  to  be  sure,  but  I  Icnow  him 
to  be  clever,  and  I  believe,  nay,  I  am  al- 
most sure,  that  he  is  honest.  He  has  a 
good  face  —  who  knows  ?  The  matter  is 
urgent,  and  we  may  lose  over  a  million  bv 
delay,"  and  the  great  man  rang  a  little  bell 
which  stood  on  his  writing-desk,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  has  taken  an  important 
resolution. 

"  Tell  Hugo  Weyprecht  to  speak  to  me 
at  once,"  was  the  order  he  gave,  which 
presently  was  obeved. 

Hugo  Weyprecnt  was  a  tall  young  man 
of  about  twenty-six,  rather  darker  than 
Germans  usually  are,  with  thoughtful 
brown  eyes,  and  a  rare  and  somewhat  mel- 
ancholy smile.  Like  many  of  his  country- 
men he  sufiEered  slightly  from  the  national 
complaint  of  Heimweh  (home-sickness), 
and,  despite  four  years*  residence  in  Rus- 
sia, still  felt  himself  to  be  an  alien  and  an 
exile  in  this  strange  land. 

The  conversation  between  the  two 
lasted  fully  an  hour,  but  as  the  double 
doors  were  closed  there  was  no  possibility 
of  overhearing  their  talk.  The  great  man 
talked  a  great  deal,  while  the  young  one 
answered  from  time  to  time  shortly  and  to 
the  point,  or  put  pregnant  questions  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  his  proposed  mis- 
sion. 

His  manner  seemed  to  have  favorably 
impressed  his  patron,  for  he  said  in  con- 
clusion, — 

**  I  am  aware  that  I  am  acting  rashly  in 
confiding  such  a  weighty  matter  to  you, 
but  I  have  confidence,  and  I  like  your 
face,  and  should  you  prove  yourself  able 
to  accomplish  this  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  firm,  you  may  consider  your  future 
secured,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  offer  you 
a  permanent  post  in  one  of  our  German 
houses.  I  know  it  has  long  been  your 
wish  to  return  to  your  country.  But  you 
will  require  to  have  all  your  wits  about 
you ;  the  country  is  not  over  safe.  Re- 
member my  directions,  and  above  all, 
absolute  silence  and  discretion  I " 

Armed  with  various  credentials  in  the 
shape  of  letters  and  addresses,  and  with 
a  thick  leather  pocket-book  buttoned  up 
within  his  coat,  Hugo  Weyprecht  left  the 
merchant*s  room,  and  twenty-four  hours 

later  was  on  his  way  to  K y  a  town  in 

Russian  Poland. 

II. 

The  little  gprl  whose  death  had  hap- 
pened to  coincide  with  the  breaking  of 
the  agent's  leg,  was  the   daughter  and 
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only  child  of  Count  and  Conntess  Frdaff, 
wealthy  ma^ates  living  at  their  chAtean, 
some  several  score  of  miles  from  the  cap* 
ital,  in  a  south-eastern  direction. 

Clara  Elsinger,  a  young  German  girl  of 
scarcely  nineteen,  had  been  governess  to 
little  Olga ;  it  was  her  first  situation,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  for  a  beginner  her 
lines  had  fallen  in  very  pleasant  places 
indeed.  It  had  been  quite  an  unlooked-for 
chance  which  had  secured  this  enviable 
position  for  the  penniless  German  giri« 
and  landed  her  so  many  hundred  miles 
away  from  her  own  home  in  the  depths 
of  savage  Russia.  Not  longer  than  six 
months  previously,  Count  Froloff  and  his 
wife,  on  their  way  home  to  Russia  after 
wintering  in  Paris,  had  been  compelled  to 
stop  for  a  week  at  Stuttgart  on  account  of 
some  passing  indisposition  of  the  count- 
ess. While  staying  there  it  became  nec- 
essary to  dismiss  the  Parisian  eovemess 
who  accompanied  them,  that  elegant  fe- 
male having  been  detected  in  some  glaring 
breach  of  honesty  or  moral itv,  and,  casting 
about  for  a  remplaqante,  the  sweet  face 
and  captivating  manner  of  Clara  Elsinger 
had  so  taken  the  great  lady's  fancy  that 
she  engaged  her  on  the  spot,  overcoming 
whatever  reluctance  the  girl  might  have 
felt  to  leaving  her  native  land,  by  the  as^ 
surance  of  a  liberal  salary. 

And  in  truth  this  reluctance  was  of  no 
very  powerful  nature,  no  more  thaa  the 
natural  shrinking  of  a  young  timid  crea- 
ture to  break  with  the  present  and  make 
the  plunge  into  totally  new  and  unknown 
surroundings.  She  had  no  close  home 
ties  to  make  the  wrench  a  painful  one, 
knowing  well  that  her  absence  would  be 
rather  a  relief  than  a  pang  to  the  querulous 
old  aunt  who,  out  of  a  mere  sense  of  duty, 
had  taken  care  of  her  since  she  had  been 
an  orphan. 

She  had  had  no  cause  as  yet  to  regret 
her  decision.  The  Froloffs  lived  in 
princely  fashion,  and  everything  about 
their  establishment  was  replete  not  only 
with  splendor  but  also  with  comfort,  two 
things  which  do  not  always  go  band  in 
hand — at  least  not  in  Russia.  Her  duties 
had  been  light,  she  being  only  required  to 
instruct  the  child  in  German  and  music 
while  for  the  other  languages  and  accom- 
plishments various  other  teachers  were 
employed. 

Still  half  a  child  herself,  Clara  partici- 
pated in  every  pleasurable  pursuit  of  her 
little  charge ;  the  long  drives  in  the  per- 
fectly appointed  pony  carriage,  the  boating 
parties  on  the  river,  the  games  of  ball  in 
the  long  gallery.    Countess  Froloff  treated 
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her  more  like  another  daughter  than  a 
hired  attendant,  and  she  wondered  how 
people  could  talk  of  the  life  of  a  governess 
oeing  a  hard  one. 

In  this  way  the  summer  had  gone  by 
swiftly  like  one  long  uninterrupted  holi- 
day. Quickly  had  Clara  accustomed  her- 
self to  her  luxurious  surroundings,  for  this 
habit  is  sooner  learned  than  unlearned, 
and  the  idea  that  it  would  ever  have  to  be 
unlearnt  again  did  not  even  come  to  her 
mind. 

Such  had  been  the  state  of  things  up  to 
two  days  a^,  and  then  one  evening,  after 
a  somewhat  longer  row  in  the  boat,  little 
Olga  had  complained  of  sore  throat,  which 
had  rapidly  developed  into  diphtheria,  and, 
despite  the  best  medical  assistance,  taken 
a  fatal  termination  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

Was  it  possible  that  only  the  dav  be- 
fore yesterday  they  had  come  back  to- 
gether in  the  boat  laughing  and  jesting, 
bearing  huge  sheaves  of  dripping  bul- 
rushes plucKed  from  the  river?  thought 
Clara  as  she  sat  alone  in  her  room.  Only 
the  day  before  yesterday !  And  now  she 
was  making  the  wreath  to  be  laid  on  the 
poor  child^s  coffin. 

Clara  was  sitting  on  a  low  footstool, 
and  her  delicate  fingers  were  busy  at  work 
weavin?  the  snowy  camellias  into  a  heavy 
garlano.  She  looked  very  sweet  sitting 
there  in  the  twilight,  with  the  large  pUte 
flowers  heaped  on  her  lap,  her  dark  blue 
eown  hanging  in  heavy  folds  from  her 
lithesome  figure,  the  silken  plaits  of  her 

f  olden  hair  wound  tightly  round  her  little 
ead.  She  became  the  flowers,  and  they 
became  her,  and  had  she  but  raised  her 
eyes  to  the  mirror  opposite  she  could  not 
have  failed  to  see  what  a  fair  picture  they 
made  together.  But  she  never  raised  her 
eyes,  and  ever  and  anon  as  she  worked  a 
heavy  drop  splashed  down  on  the  waxen 
petals,  or  she  was  forced  to  pause  and 
wipe  away  the  tears  obscuring  her  vision. 
The  wreath  was  finished  at  last,  and 
Gara  now  sat  motionless  holding  it  on 
her  lap,  absorbed  in  a  mournful  reverie. 
No  thought  had  as  yet  come  to  her  that 
this  death  could  in  any  way  affect  her  own 
position ;  she  was  as  yet' too  bewildered 
and  benumbed  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
blow,  for  she  had  been  much  attached  to 
her  little  charge.  Her  thoughts  were  all 
of  the  unfortunate  parents  thus  stricken. 
Of  what  use  were  now  their  endless 
riches  when  they  had  lost  their  only  dar- 
ling? Some  confused  notion  there  may 
have  been  in  her  mind,  that  it  was  to  her 
the  heartbroken  mother  would  doubtless 
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turn  for  consolation  when  the  first  sharp- 
ness of  the  blow  was  spent.  Was  she  not 
called  upon  henceforth  to  enact  the  part 
of  daughter  to  the  poor  lady  who  was  even 
now  sobbing  out  her  very  soul  within  a 
darkened  chamber  ? 

Clara's  reflections  were  presently  inter- 
rupted by  a  knock  at  the  door,  n>lIowed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  liveried  footman. 

*^The  Fraulein  would  be  pleased  to 
come  down  and  speak  to  his  Grace  the 
count,"  was  the  message  delivered. 

**  To  the  countess,  you  mean  ? "  asked 
Clara,  correcting. 

"To  the  count,"  repeated  the  man. 
"  And  he  awaits  the  Fraulein  in  the  large 
yellow  saloon." 

**  I  shall  be  down  directly,"  said  the 
young  girl  in  some  surprise,  for  she  was 
not  used  to  having  any  transactions  with 
the  master  of  the  house,  who,  somewhat 
distant  and  formal  in  his  manner,  had 
always  treated  her  with  exquisite  but  tac- 
iturn politeness. 

She  left  the  room,  holding  the  heavy 
white  wreath  slung  over  her  arm,  and  went 
down  the  broad  staircase  still  wondering 
why  she  had  been  sent  for. 

In  the  long  gallery  below,  where  she 
had  so  often  played  at  ball,  some  workmen 
were  busy  putting  up  sable  hangings  over 
the  doorway  which  marked  the  chamber 
of  death.  A  tradesman  holding  a  roll  of 
black  stuff,  and  a  sacristan  with  a  bundle 
of  wax  torches,  were  waiting  on  a  bench ; 
servants  were  standing  about  in  awestruck 
groups  exchanging  scraps  of  ghastly  gos- 
sip below  their  breath.  Everything  bore 
a  deathlike  stamp,  and  smelt,  so  to  say,  of 
crape  and  cypresses ;  everything  in  this 
vast,  well-appointed  house  had  got  out  of 
its  usual  groove,  merely  because  one  little 
girl  had  closed  her  eyes. 

Clara  passed  down  the  gallery,  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  saloon  which  was 
at  the  further  end. 

This  room  was  the  ballroom  of  the  chft- 
teau,  and  not  used  on  ordinary  occasions. 
The  furniture  ranged  along  the  walls  was 
of  white  and  gilded  woodwork  in  the  Louis 
XV.  style,  and  cushioned  with  amber 
damask ;  the  curtains,  amber  damask  like- 
wise, and  amber  damask  let  into  panels 
on  the  walls.  Large  pier-glasses,  reaching 
to  the  ground,  alternated  with  full-length 
portraits  representing  the  most  distin- 
guished ancestors  of  the  Froloff  family  — 
grimly  aristocratic  and  uncompromising 
individuals.  The  floor  was  parquetted 
with  polished  oaken  boards,  and  from  the 
ceiling  was  suspended  a  gigantic  Venetian 
candelabra. 
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All  this  magnificence  was  but  dimly 
seen  in  the  gathering  dusk,  as  was  also 
the  tall,  stiff  figure  of  Count  Froloff,  aged 
about  forty,  quite  as  aristocratic  and  al- 
most as  uncompromising  as  his  painted 
ancestors. 

He  bowed  courteously  as  Clara  entered, 
but  made  no  attempt  to  offer  her  a  seat, 
neither  did  he  sit  down  himself.  He 
scarcely  glanced  at  her  as  he  said,  — 

'*  Excuse  me  for  asking  you  to  come 
down  here  into  this  cold  room,  mademoi- 
selle ;  I  was  afraid  of  disturbing  the  count- 
ess '*  (he  always  spoke  of  his  wife  as  the 
countess),  "as  her  room  is  too  near  the 
other  drawing-room.  She  is  very  seri- 
ously unwell,  indeed " 

"May  I  go  in  to  see  her?"  asked  the 
3roung  girl. 

The  count  frowned  ever  so  slightly. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no ;  that  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment.  In  fact  it  was  precisely 
on  that  account  that  I  asked  to  see  you, 
mademoiselle.  You  will  understand  of 
course  that  after  our  —  our  loss,"  he  grew  a 
shade  paler,  "  we  shall  have  to  make  vari- 
ous changes  in  the  household,  and  as  you 
have  nothing  further  to  detain  you  here, 
you  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  regain  your 
own  country  without  delav.  Permit  me 
to  o£Fer  you  six  months'  salary  in  advance 
to  compensate  you  for  any  inconvenience 
this  change  of  plans  may  cause,  and 
which,  along  with  your  travelling  ex- 
penses, you  will  find  contained  in  this 
envelope." 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  held  out  the 
paper  towards  her;  but  too  much  bewil- 
dered by  the  upshot  of  his  words,  she  did 
not  even  put  out  her  hand  to  receive  it. 
Clara  felt  a  rushing  sound  as  of  water  in 
her  ears,  and  convulsively  she  clasped  the 
large  white  garland  to  her  breast  as  though 
to  gain  support  by  leaning  on  it.  Dis- 
missed !  dismissed !  was  that  what  it 
meant  ? 

"  You  want  me  to  go  away  ?  "  she  gasped 
out  at  last  with  stupid  inquirv.  Even  now 
she  thought  she  could  hardly  have  heard 
aright. 

The  count  gave  a  slight,  a  very  slight, 
sni£E  of  his  fine-cut  nostrils.  How  coarsely 
those  bourgeois  people  always  expressed 
themselves!  He  was  surprised  at  this 
girl  who  had  always  appeared  to  be  quite 
harmless,  quite  negatively  ladylike,  being 
betrayed  into  such  uncouth  phraseology. 

"It  will,  I  fear,  be  necessary  for  us  to 
part,"  was  the  way  he  put  it,  correctively. 

"And  when?"  she  inquired,  still  be- 
wildered. 

"  Oh,  whenever  you  please ;  just  at  your 


own  convenience,"  said  the  nobleman  in 
the  same  irreproachable  tone  of  conven- 
tional politeness.  "  I  would  not  wish  to 
hurry  you;  but  only  on  account  of  the 
countess,  it  would  be  better  if  you  were 
not  to  meet  her  again." 

"  Do  you  mean  not  say  eood-bye  to 
her  ?  "  asked  Clara,  like  a  child  learning  a 
lesson. 

"Just  so;  I  wish  to  avoid  whatever 
might  agitate  her,  by  reminding  her  of  — 
what  we  have  lost.  As  soon  as  she  has 
sufficiently  recovered,  and  —  all  is  over, 
I  shall  take  her  to  Italy  for  the  winter,  but 
I  am  anxious  that  nothing  should  occur 
in  the  mean  time  to  upset  her,  and  you 
will  understand  that  your  presence  —  " 
here  the  count  came  to  a  standstill,  count- 
ing on  the  intelligence  of  Fraulein  El- 
singer  for  deciphering  the  rest  of  the 
phrase.  He  felt  that  he  had  already  need- 
lessly gone  out  of  his  way  in  condescend- 
ing to  explain  himself  thus  far.  But  the 
young  German's  obtuseness  baffled  him 
again  as  she  repeated  interrogatively,  — 

"  My  presence  —  " 

"  Will,  of  course,  remind  her  painfully 
of  our  poor  darling,"  he  said  rather  testily. 
"  And  then,  of  course  — we  do  not  mean  to 
reproach  you  ;  everything  is  in  the  hands 
of  God  —  but  the  unfortunate  chance 
which  made  you  the  indirect  cause;  the 
long  row  on  the  river,  perhaps  wet  feet 
o^ferlooked  —  But  pray  do  not  distress 
yourself  "  —  as  Clara  showed  signs  of  be- 
ginning to  sob  —  "  it  can  do  no  good  now  •' 
—  wavmg  off  her  emotion  with  a  half- 
impatient  gesture,  which  seemed  to  say, 
"  For  mercy's  sake  let  us  keep  to  busi- 
ness, and  spare  me  the  exhibition  of  your 
private  feelings,  which  can  in  no  wise  in- 
terest me." 

"  There  is  no  use  in  dwelling  on  this 
painful  subject,"  he  resumed  presently, 
"  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said  but  for  me  to  wish  you  a  very  pros- 
perous journey.  M^  manager  will  tell  yon 
the  hours  of  the  diligence,  and  will  see 
that  one  of  my  carriages  convevs  you  to 
the  nearest  post-station.  He  will  arrange 
all  details,"  and  again  Count  FrolofiF  ten- 
dered the  large  yellow  envelope  for  her 
acceptance. 

She  took  it  this  time  mechanically,  but 
still  remained  standing  rooted  to  the' spot, 
her  large  blue  eyes  wandering  helplessly 
over  the  room,  as  though  seeking  for  be^ 
somewhere. 

"  But,  but,"  she  stammered  at  last,  "  I 
had  thought  —  I  had  hoped " 

"  You  had  hoped  ?  "  repeated  the  noble^ 
man,  with  freezing  interrogation,  while  the 
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portraits  of  his  distingrutshed  ancestors 
frowning  down  from  the  wall,  aristocrat- 
ically supercilious,  seemed  to  be  asking 
the  same  question.  "  You  had  hoped? 
What  ?  Of  us  ?  Are  we  not  miles  apart  ? 
What  can  we  have  in  common  ?  " 

'*  Nothing,"  she  said  faintly,  turning  to 
leave  the  room,  while  Count  FroIofiE  held 
open  the  door  for  her  with  stately  cour- 
tesy. 

•*  Nothing,"  she  repeated  bitterly  to  her- 
self, as  she  walked  down  the  long  gallery. 
"  Of  course,  nothing  I  How  could  I  ever 
have  been  fool  enough  to  expect  it  1 "  The 
scales  had  fallen  from  her  eves  and  she 
wondered  at  her  former  simplicity.  How 
was  she  ever  foolish  enough  to  believe 
that  she  could  be  for  anything  in  the  life 
of  these  great  people?  They  had  only 
valued  her  as  a  servant,  a  machine,  and 
now  that  her  services  were  no  longer  re- 
quired they  had  cast  her  off  like  a  worn- 
out  glove,  like  a  useless  machine,  without 
pausing  to  inquire  whether  the  poor  ma- 
chine had  any  claim  on  their  tenderness. 
Every  one  would  tell  her,  no  doubt,  that 
her  late  employers  had  behaved  honorably, 
even  generously,  towards  her,  and  that  she 
had  no  just  ground  for  complaint  The 
yellow  envelope  she  held  in  her  hand, 
which  felt  so  uncompromisingly  hard  and 
stiff,  was  ample  remuneration  tor  her  ser- 
vices. 

m. 

Clara  walked  into  the  room  which  had 
been  turned  into  a  temporary  chapelU 
ardentty  and  almost  violently  she  flung 
down  the  wreath  on  to  the  bier;  then, 
without  a  glance  at  the  little  dead  child, 
she  turned,  and  quickly  ascending  the 
staircase,  re-entered  her  chamber  and  set 
about  the  preparations  for  her  departure 
with  feverish  haste. 

She  would  not  tarry  a  day  longer  in  this 
great  house  where  there  was  no  room  for 
her,  nor  among  these  great  people  who 
would  have  nothing  more  in  common  with 
her,  not  even  their  grief.  Her  pride  had 
been  slow  to  wake  up,  but  now,  once 
roused,  it  would  not  go  to  sleep  again. 
She  felt  as  though  every  morsel  she  tasted 
in  this  house  would  choke  her,  as  if  the 
verv  roof  which  sheltered  her  were  heavy 
and  oppressive.  A  few  minutes  ago  she 
would  have  been  terrified  at  the  notion  of 
having  to  take  a  journey  of  many  hundred 
miles  unprotected,  she  who  never  yet  in 
her  life  had  travelled  a  mile  alone.  But 
now  she  had  no  room  left  for  fear,  and 
was  only  conscious  of  a  burning  desire  to 
be  gone. 
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She  made  all  her  preparations  with 
breathless  ener|;y,  and  packed  till  late  into 
the  night,  having  arranged  to  depart  at 
early  c&wn  next  morning. 

When  at  last  she  rose  to  her  feet,  hav- 
ing just  locked  the  solitary  trunk  which 
contained  the  whole  of  her  not  very  ex- 
tensive worldly  possessions,  it  had  struck 
eleven  o'clock. 

Clara  contemplated  her  work  with  some 
satisfaction,  and  felt  proud  of  herself,  as 
a  practical  and  experienced  traveller. 
Oh,  she  felt  quite  equal  to  goinjs^  all  over 
the  world  alone,  without  protection.  She 
was  perfectly  well  able  to  take  care  of 
herself  and  avoid  all  the  usual  accidents 
which  occur  to  timid  or  silly  women.  She 
took  some  pleasure  in  reviewing  all  those 
unpleasant  possibilities  which  she  meant 
to  avoid  by  her  prudence  and  energy. 
Firstly,  murder,  the  most  decidedly  un- 
pleasant of  all  the  unpleasant  contingen- 
cies which  usually  suggest  themselves  to 
timorous  females.  Unpleasant,  certainly, 
but  then  so  easy  to  be  avoided,  if  only 
the  unprotected  female  were  careful  not 
to  step  into  the  travelling  compartment 
occupied  by  the  mysterious  villain,  easy 
to  be  recognized  by  his  coal-black  beard 
and  the  false  glitter  of  his  dark  eye, 
even  if  the  dagger  did  not  happen  to  be 
peeping  out  from  under  his  cloak  —  noth- 
ing could  in  fact  be  simpler,  and  why 
dirty  one's  boots  by  walking  into  a  puddle 
when  there  is  a  dry  road  alongside  ? 

Secondly,  there  was  robbery  to  be  con- 
sidered, not  quite  so  easy  to  provide 
against,  since  pickpockets,  in  particular, 
she  knew  were  in  the  habit  of  aaopting  all 
sorts  of  strange  disguises,  without  any 
distinctive  badge  of  their  trade  to  mark 
them.  But  here  again,  after  half  a  min- 
ute's reflection,  the  shrewd  damsel  dis- 
covered an  infallible  antidote  to  this  evil. 
No  one  need  really  have  their  pocket 
picked  unless  they  pleased.  You  had  only 
to  put  your  money  —  not\xi  your  pocket, 
but  somewhere  else ;  and  with  a  smile  of 
compassion  for  those  unpractical  people 
who  allowed  their  pockets  to  be  picked, 
Clara  put  her  hand  into  hers  in  order  to 
draw  out  the  stiff  yellow  envelope  contain- 
ing her  salary. 

She  had  not  thought  of  it  since  the  mo- 
ment Count  Froloff  had  handed  it  over  to 
her,  and  was  somewhat  dismayed  to  find 
her  pocket  empty.  This  was  scarcely  a 
promising  beginning  to  the  unprotected 
journey.  She  must  either  have  dropped 
it  in  tne  gallery  or  left  it  below  near  the 
little  coflin. 

It  was  distasteful  to  Clara  to  have  to 
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return  to  that  room  thus  in  the  dead  of 
night,  but  there  was  no  other  alternative ; 
so,  taking  a  taper-stand,  she  made  the  best 
of  her  wav  through  the  silent  passages, 
feeling  ratner  like  A  thief  bound  on  some 
guilty  errand. 

The  wax  torches  were  still  burning 
brizhtly  round  the  little  catafalque,  and 
nodding  in  one  corner  was  a  drowsv  do- 
mestic, who  gazed  at  her  with  sleepy 
incomprehension  as  she  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  flowers  on  the  coffin.  Her 
wreath  lay  half  buried  under  newer  and 
fresher  garlands,  adorned  with  richer 
bows  of  ribbon,  offerings  from  wealthy 
neighbors  which  had  been  placed  above 
hers.  Even  here  she  was  not  wanted,  it 
seemed. 

A  minute's  search,  however,  brought 
the  yellow  envelope  to  light,  concealed  in 
a  fold  of  the  draperies,  and  clutching  it 
tightly  in  her  han4»  Clara  stood  still  for  a 
moment  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  dead 
child,  which,  bedded  among  that  profusion 
of  blossom,  looked  almost  like  another 
white  flower. 

It  was  a  sweet  little  face  she  gazed 
upon,  and  Clara  had  dearly  loved  her  little 
pupil ;  ^et  now,  in  the  revulsion  of  wound- 
ed feehn^  which  burned  within  her,  she 
gazed  at  it  coldly,  almost  hardly,  and  there 
were  no  tears  in  her  eyes.  Her  jaundiced 
glance  seemed  to  detect  on  those  baby 
lips  some  shade  of  the  same  unapproach- 
able hauteur  she  had  seen  on  the  father's 
face;  the  cold  white  forehead  looked  as 
icily  proud  as  those  of  the  canvas  ances- 
tors in  the  ballroom. 

The  incident  with  the  money  had  given 
Clara  something  of  a  frieht,  as  she  re- 
flected how  terrible  would  have  been  her 
position  had  the  money  been  really  lost  or 
stolen.  What  could  she  have  aone  on 
finding  herself  destitute,  so  many  hundred 
miles  awav  from  her  home?  She  felt 
sure  that  sne  would  rather  have  died  than 
apply  again  to  the  cold,  haughty,  courte- 
ous master  of  the  house.  How  to  avoid 
a  recurrence  of  this  danger  was  her  prin- 
cipal thought,  as  she  regained  her  room 
and  counted  over  the  crisp  bank-notes. 
She  laid  aside  a  portion  of  the  money,  just 
what  would  sumce  for  paying  her  ex- 
penses to  K ,  where  she  would  reach 

the  railway,  and  all  her  worst  troubles 
would  be  over  ;  but  the  bulk  of  her  little 
fortune  she  wished  to  secure  beyond  all 
danger  of  loss  or  theft.  Of  course  she 
would  not  put  it  in  her  trunk  ;  boxes  some- 
times went  astray,  or  were  occasionally 
tampered  with  in  Russia ;  then  she  passed 
all  her  articles  of  clothing  in  successive 


review  as  suitable  receptacles  lor  the 
notes. 

She  had  heard  of  people  carrying  about 
their  money  in  ihe  stocking,  but  this 
must  be  extremely  uncomfortable,  Clara 
thought ;  also  sewing  it  into  her  stays,  as 
bad  heroines  are  often  made  to  do  in  nov- 
els, was  scarcely  a  pleasant  idea ;  then  her 
eyes  fell  on  the  travelling-clothes  which 
lay  ready  on  the  bed — a  grey  merino 
cloak  lined  and  trimmed  with  grey  Astra- 
chan  fur,  and  with  muff  and  cap  to  match. 
Might  she  not  sew  her  money  into  the 
mun?  or,  better  still,  into  the  cap  itself? 
for  **a  muff  might  be  dropped  or  lost, 
whereas  I  could  not  well  manage  to  lose 
my  cap  unless  I  lost  my  head  as  well/* 
she  reflected. 

Clara  felt  it  to  be  almost  a  stroke  of 
genius,  as  she  unpicked  the  grey  silk  Iiq- 
ing  and  introduced  the  precious  notes  into 
the  opening.    She  neea  not  take  them  oat 

till  she  reached  K ^  where  she  was  to 

rest  one  nisht,  and  in  the  mean  time  they 
were  as  safe  as  safe. 

This  fur  suit,  the  only  handsome  article 
of  dress  she  possessed,  had  been  a  present 
from  Countess  Froloff  only  some  days 
previously.  '*  You  do  not  know  our  Rus- 
sian winters,  my  dear,"  she  had  said  to 
the  girl  kindly.  "  You  will  require  some- 
thing warm  to  wrap  yourself  up  with  in 
our  sledging  parties."  This  had  been 
last  week,  and  she  had  then  felt  like  a 
daughter  of  the  house  almost,  while  now 
she  was  a  poor  outcast  sent  forth  alone 
into  the  wide  world. 

IV. 

Two  days  after  his  departure  from  St. 
Petersburg,  Hugo  Weyprecht  found  him- 
self pacing  the  road  at  the  entrance  of  a 
small  country  tow^n,  as  he  waited  for  the 
arrival  of  the  diligence. 

He  had  been  dropped  here  bv  some 
other  conveyance  earlier  in  the  oay,  for 
his  mission  had  involved  various  stop^ 
pages  and  zigzaggings  from  off  the  m^a 
track,  much  bargaining  and  wrangling 
with  cunning  Jewish  contractors  or  obtuse 
country  bumpkins.    Now  he  was  about  to 

take  the  regular  diligence  as  far  as  K ^ 

where  his  business  was  to  terminate. 

He  was  finding  the  time  of  waiting  very 
long,  for  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in 
this  filthy  little  town  to  attract  even  the 
passing  notice  of  a  stranger.  The  frost 
had  somewhat  relaxed,  but  the  air  was 
chill  and  the  atmosphere  dense  with  the 
presage  of  an  approaching  snowstorm, 
which,  in  the  shape  of  a  thick  white  mist, 
brooded  over  the  place,  obscuring   the 
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view  and  giving  to  the  nearest  and  com- 
monest objects  a  far-ofiE  unreal  appearance. 
Like  the  breath  of  some  colossal  monster 
it  was  floating  everywhere  in  fleecy  flakes, 
intangible  and  transparent,  yet  distorting 
each  object  within  its  range;  giving  to 
the  stunted  willows  on  either  side  of  the 
road  the  guise  of  crooked  spectres,  and 
to  the  hooded  crows  flving  homeward  to 
roost  the  semblance  ot  huge  black  grif- 
fins. 

"We  shall  have  snow  before  long," 
muttered  the  voung  man  to  himself.  "  If 
only  the  roads  are  not  blocked  up!  It 
would  be  awkward  to  be  delayed  on  the 
way,  and  I  shall  not  breathe  n-eely  again 

till  I  have  got  rid  of "    He  did  not 

finish  the  phrase,  which  he  had  spoken 
half  aloud,  for  the  sound  of  approaching 
bells  had  arrested  his  attention. 

"  The  diligence  at  last  1 "  he  exclaimed 
with  relief,  as  he  distinguished  a  dark 
mass  advancing  towards  him. 

Fancifully  unreal  through  the  fog  ap- 
peared the  figures  of  three  white  horses, 
looking  no  more  substantial  than  if  formed 
of  the  floating  mists  around.  But  it  was 
not  the  diligence  Hugo  Wevprecht  rec- 
Ofi^nized,  as  he  stepped  aside  to  let  the 
pnantom  equipage  pass  by,  but  a  small 
light  open  carriage  in  which  reclined  a 
single  figure. 

Hugo  could  only  distinguish  a  vision  of 
golden  hair,  very  wide  open  blue  eyes, 
and  a  slender  youthful  figure  which  like 
everything  else  seemed  wrapped  in  curl- 
ing grey  mists,  as  she  floated  by.  She 
looked  like  the  queen  of  the  mists  herself. 

So  at  least  thought  Hugo  Weyprecht, 
as  for  full  two  minutes  he  stood  staring 
open-mouthed  at  the  retreating  carriage. 
Then  he  began  retracing  his  steps  towards 
the  post-house,  in  the  faint  hope  of  catch- 
ing another  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  vision. 
Evidently  some  great  lady  travelling  in 
her  own  carriage,  he  thought,  a  Russian 
princess  most  likely,  and  he  gave  a  si  eh 
and  then  smiled  a  little  at  his  own  folly. 
What  had  he  to  do  with  Russian  prin- 
cesses ?  The  chances  were  he  would 
never  in  his  life  come  across  her  attain, 
and  it  could  do  him  no  good  even  to  near 
her  name. 

No  harm  either,  he  reflecte.d  a  moment 
later,  determined  to  put  the  question  to 
the  first  person  he  met. 

There  was  no  need  of  so  doing,  how- 
ever, for  as  he  stepped  into  the  untidy 
post-house  courtyard,  to  his  unbounded 
surprise  there  in  the  centre  of  the  yard 
was  the  lady  herself,  standing  beside  a 
small  black  trunk.    There  was  no  sign 


of  either  carriage  or  servants,  apparentlv 
they  had  vanished  into  mist  like  Cinderel- 
la's fairy  equipage. 

Seen  there  at  close  quarters,  she  ap- 
peared less  unreal  but  quite  as  lovely  as 
she  had  done  at  first  sight,  even  though 
her  misty  raiment  now  disclosed  itself  as 
grey  merino  and  Astrachan  fur. 

As  Hugo  approached  she  was  fumbling 
with  the  lock  of  her  box,  which  had  sprung 
open  on  the  way. 

"  May  I  be  allowed  to  assist  you  ?  "he 
ventured  to  ask  in  a  ver^  respectful  tone. 

The  girl  e^lanced  quickly  at  him  with 
an  inquiring  look. 

**  I  do  not  speak  Russian,"  she  said,  in 
her  native  language. 

*'  But  I  am  German  also,"  cried  Hup;o, 
delighted  to  have  found  a  bond  of  union 
between  himself  and  this  exquisite  crea- 
ture. 

But  his  eager  tone  had  alarmed  her,  and 
after  scanning  him  for  a  moment  with 
na'i've  suspicion,  she  coldly  refused  his 
offer  of  assistance. 

"Thank  you,  I  do  net  require  any 
help ;  I  can  manage  it  very  well  alone." 

^As  you  please,"  said  Hugo  discom- 
fited,  withdrawing  from  her  side  and  re- 
turning to  the  open  street,  where  in  a  state 
of  considerable  irritation  he  paced  up  and 
down  smoking  his  cigar. 

"  Bah  1 "  he  exclaimed  in  disgust  some 
ten  minutes  later,  throwing  away  his  weed. 
"  Everything  is  bad  in  this  wretched 
country;  not  even  the  cigars  are  passa- 
ble I " 

He  re-entered  the  courtyard,  studiously 
refraining  from  glancing  at  that  slender 
figure  in  the  grey  fur  jacket,  and  was 
about  to  enter  the  uncongenial  bar-room, 
when  an  obviously  artificial  little  cough 
caused  him  to  turn  and  see  her  standing 
in  a  somewhat  dejected  attitude  near  the 
still  unclosed  trunk. 

On  her  side  she  had  been  examining 
him  furtively,  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  did  not  look  so  very  dan- 
gerous. 

"Mr.  —  Mr.  —  German,"  she  began  in 
some  embarrassment,  "  I  find  I  cannot  get 
the  lock  to  close  after  all.  Perhaps  I  am 
not  strong  enough,"  she  concluded  with  a 
sigh.  She  said  no  more,  but  her  blue  eyes 
were  plainly  asking  him  to  help  her  now, 
and  to  forgive  his  former  repulse. 

It  needed  no  more  to  make  his  ill-humor 
vanish,  and  directly  he  was  at  her  side, 
bending  down  over  the  obstreperous  lock, 
while  sitting  on  the  trunk  she  endeavored 
to  weigh  down  the  lid. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  must  change  parts,"  he 
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said  a  miaute  later,  looking  up  laughingly 
into  her  eyes  from  his  kneeling  posture. 
"You  are  not  near  heavy  enough,"  and 
taking  her  place,  he  easily  got  the  obdu- 
rate lid  to  dose,  and  the  looc  was  firmly 
secured. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  gravely,  draw- 
ing on  her  gloves  again  and  sitting  down 
on  the  trunK. 

"  Shall  you  not  catch  cold  out  here  ?  " 
now  demanded  Hugo,  for  he  felt  that  the 
service  he  had  rendered  entitled  him  to 
pursue  the  acquaintance. 

"  But  I  cannot  go  inside  that  horrible 
room,"  she  answered,  shuddering.  **  It  is 
so  hot  and  stu£Fy,  and  there  is  such  a 
dreadful  noise,  and  the  men  look  so  rough. 
Besides,  the  diligence  will  be  here  di- 
rectly." 

The  dilifirence!  Was  it  possible  that 
this  dainty-looking  creature  was  to  be  his 
travelling  companion  ?  Hugo  felt  his 
heart  leap  up  strangely  at  the  thought,  but 
he  still  was  puzzled  as  to  her  apparent  iso- 
lation. What  had  become  of  her  carriage 
and  servants  ? 

"The  diligence?"  he  said  interroga- 
tively. "  The  diligence  to  K ?  That  is 

the  one  I  am  waiting  for  myself;  but  I 
fear  you  will  find  it  very  rough  and  uncom- 
fortable, much  more  so  than  travelling  in 
your  own  carriage." 

"  My  own  carriage  ! "  she  exclaimed, 
betrayed  into  momentary  laughter, 
"Count  Froloff's  carriage,  you  mean! 
Thev  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  tliis 
far,"  she  continued  oitterly,  forgetting 
that  she  was  speaking;  to  a  straneer.  "  And 
now  I  must  just  shift  for  myself  as  best  I 
can.  Of  course  it  is  nothing  to  them  how 
I  reach,  or  whether  I  ever  reach,  my  home. 
But  I  am  quite  able  to  take  care  'of  my- 
self," she  said  abruptly,  drawing  up  into 
renewed  reserve.  "  And  —  and  I  am  not 
at  all  frightened." 

Hugo  smiled  a  little. 

"  Then  the  carriage  I  saw  has  left  you 
here  ?  "  . 

"  Yes,  they  just  drove  me  into  the  vard, 
and  put  me  down  with  my  box  as  if  I  had 
been  a  bundle  of  wares  myself,  and  then 
they  turned  and  drove  away  to  the  inn  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town.'  Why  should 
they  have  stayed  ?  They  are  not  my  ser- 
vants, and  are  not  paid  to  wait  on  me." 

Hugo  Weyprecht  now  began  to  under- 
stand the  state  of  the  case.  This  was  no 
freat  ladv  such  as  he  had  taken  her  for  at 
rst  sight,  but  a  simple  girl  of  his  own 
rank  of  life,  a  humble  companion  or  gov- 
erness apparently ;  and  far  from  experi- 
encing any  sort  of  disappointment  at  the 


discovery,  he  was  only  coosdoua  ol   a 
great  sense  of  relieL 

At  this  moment  the  dumsy  dili^eace 
rolled  heavily  into  the  vard,  the  jaded 
horses  were  replaced  by  less  jaded  ones, 
and  ten  minutes  later  the  conveyance  was 
ready  to  start. 

V, 

Love  at  first  sight  is  no  mere  fevered 
invention  of  the  poet's  overheated  brain« 
and  despite  the  inrooted  egoism  of  our 
terribly  practical  and  matter-of-fact  afe, 
it  is,  I  am  indined  to  believe,  of  far 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  gener- 
ally suspected.  If,  for  instance,  the  vic- 
tims—  those  suddenly  stricken  —  could 
be  registered  statistically,  we  should, 
doubtless,  find  them  greatly  to  outnumber 
those  who  are  yearly  struck  dead  by  light- 
ning. Modem  science  has  furnished  us 
with  a  means  of  resisting  the  fire  of  heaven 
in  the  shape  of  lightning-conductors, 
thanks  to  which  many  people  are  annual! j 
saved  from  an  untimely  end  ;  but  for  that 
inward  fire  which,  with  equal  and  unex- 
pected force,  can  strike  a  man  surely  but 
secretly  to  his  heart's  core,  no  lightning- 
conductor  has  yet  been  found. 

Hugo  Weyprecht  wished  for  no  light- 
ning-conductor, and  made  not  the  slight- 
est effort  to  struggle  against  his  &te. 
From  the  first  glimpse  he  had  caught  of 
Clara  floating  past  him  in  the  mist,  he  had 
felt  drawn  towards  her  as  he  had  never 
felt  drawn  towards  woman  before,  and  b^ 
the  time  he  had  handed  her  into  the  dili- 
gence, he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to 
win  her  for  his  wife  if  she  could  be  woo. 

He  never  could  have  told  himself  what 
it  was  about  her  that  had  thus  made  of 
him  her  slave  in  a  few  minutes.  It  was 
not  her  beauty  merely,  for  he  had  seen 
plenty  more  beautiful  women,  nor  was  it 
her  childish  helplessness,  nor  her  equally 
childish  assumption  of  independence,  nor 
was  it  the  ungraciousness  with  which  she 
had  at  first  repulsed  him,  nor  yet  the 
sweetness  to  which  this  bad  afterwards 
given  way.  Perhaps  it  was  all  of  these 
taken  together,  or  more  probably  it  was 
because  she  was  just  herself  and  be  was 
just  himself,  and  that,  therefore,  whatever 
she  had  done  or  left  undone  would  have 
appeared  perfect  in  his  eyes. 

For  something,  no  doubt,  in  this  inevi- 
table result  may  be  reckoned  the  delight- 
ful surprise  of  meeting  a  countrywoman 
in  an  obscure  comer  of  a  strange  land. 
The  passionate,  dark-eyed,  over-colored 
beauties  of  the  country  had  no  charm  for 
this  serious  young  German,  who,  on  first 
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beholding  Gara*s  limpid  eyes  and  soft 
flaxen  tresses,  felt  as  though,  after  a  sur- 
feit of  lonely  steppes  and  gloomy  pine 
forests,  he  had  again  caught  a  elimpse  of 
the  laughing  vineyards  and  blue  Rhine 
waters  of  his  beloved  fatherland. 

As  for  her  —  well,  of  course,  no  prop- 
esly  conducted  damsel  ever  does  fall  in 
love  at  first  sight.  Such  a  thing  is  un- 
heard of,  and  the  lightning  darts  I  spoke 
of  can  only  be  supposed  to  afiEect  the 
coarser  sex,  just  as  in  a  forest  of  mixed 
trees  the  thunderbolt  will  always  select 
the  sturdy  oak  to  fall  upon,  while  it  glides 
harmless  betwixt  the  smooth  beech  stems. 

Thus  Clara,  beech-like,  considered  her- 
self intact,  and  hardly  nbticed  how,  in  the 
course  of  the  thirty-six  hours  they  had 
travelled  top;ether,  slie  had  imperceptibly 
glided  into  mtimacy  with  her  countryman, 
and  had  unconsciously  initiated  him  into 
all  the  little  events  of  her  uneventful  life. 
She  had  told  him  all  about  her  rather 
melancholy  childhood,  the  dull  home  with 
a  peevish  old  aunt,  then  her  journey  to 
Russia,  the  short  bright  summer  with  all 
its  pleasures,  and  the  sudden  collapse  of 
her  hopes  when  her  little  pupil  had  died. 
The  only  thinj^  she  had  not  happened  to 
mention  to  him  as  yet  was  about  her 
money,  not  from  any  want  of  confidence, 
but  simply  because  there  had  been  no 
occasion  for  so  doing. 

They  had  had  various  other  travelling 
companions  for  short  stages  at  a  time  — 
two  old  ladies,  an  invalid  gentleman  with 
a  servant,  a  friar,  a  fat  horsedealer,  and 
some  nuns ;  but  these  had  all  successively 
dropped  off,  and  on  the  second  morning 
Hugo  and  Clara  were  the  only  inside  occu- 
pants of  the  stage-coach. 

**  How  easy  travelling  is  after  all  I "  she 
exclaimed  thoughtlessly.  **  By  this  even- 
ing we  shall  be  at  K  ,  in  sight  of  the 
ran  way,  and  after  that  it  will  be  all  plain 
sailing.  Do  you  know,**  she  added,  in  a 
more  confidential  tone,  **  that  I  was  actu- 
ally frightened  beforehand  at  the  idea  of 
this  journey?" 

'*Yes,  I  know  you  were  afraid,**  an- 
swered Hugo  quietly,  '*  and  I  will  tell  you 
something  else ;  you  could  not  just  at  nrst 
make  up  your  mmd  as  to  whether  I  were 
a  robber,  or  merely  a  harmless  individual.*' 

Clara  laughed  somewhat  guiltily. 

«  What  made  you  think  that  ?  '* 

"Then  it  is  true,  is  it  not? " 

"Perhaps,"  she  admitted;  "but  who 
told  you  ?  ** 

**  Nobody.  I  don*t  always  require  to  be 
told  things,"  said  Hugo  in  the  same  tone. 
"  I  know  a  great  many  things  about  you 


that  you  have  never  told  me.    At  least, 
not  with  vour  lips.*' 

"  You  lay  claim  to  be  all-knowing  —  to 
guess  people *s  thoughts  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  speak  of  people,"  he  replied 
with  emphasis.  "  I  only  spoke  Bboutyou, 
I  have  never  tried  to  guess  the  thoughts 
of  another  woman." 

He  spoke  so  earnestly  that  Clara  felt 
herself  coloring  under  the  directness  of 
his  gaze.  In  her  embarrassment  she 
made  an  effort  to  turn  ofiE  the  subject 

"At  any  rate,  I  am  not  quite  as  trans- 
parent as  you  seem  to  think.  I  can  keep 
secrets  when  I  choose.  For  instance,  I 
will  lay  any  wager  that  you  do  not  know 
where  I  have  put  my  money  ?  *' 

"  Will  you  give  me  three  guesses,  as  in 
the  fairy  tale  of  Rumplestiltskin?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  thirty  guesses  if  you  like," 
laughed  Clara.    "  I  am  quite  .safe.** 

"  I  only  ask  for  three ;  and  what  will  be 
my  reward  if  I  guess  correctly  ?  ** 

"  You  will  never  e^uess ;  besides,  I  have 
no  rewards  to  give." 

"You  have  something  to  give,*'  said 
Hugo  very  low.  "But  I  am  willing  to 
take  my  chance  and  trust  to  your  generos- 
ity. Let  me  see,  the  money  is  in  your 
trunk  hidden  under  a  false  bottom.*' 

Clara  shook  her  head. 

"In  the  sole  of  your  left  boot,**  said 
Ijugo,  after  some  apparent  meditation. 

"  Wrong  again,**  she  cried.  "  Now  for 
the  last  guess." 

Then,  without  preparation,  he  quickly 
said,  "  It  is  in  your  fur  cap.  I  knew  it  aU 
along.*' 

Clara  now  stared  at  him  dumfoundered. 
It  was  not  that  she  had  any  objection  to 
his  knowing  her  secret,  for,  had  he  failed 
to  guess,  she  was  on  the  point  of  telling 
him  herself.  Besides,  he  looked  so  up- 
right, so  honest,  that  she  was  beginning 
to  feel  herself  ready  to  trust  him  with 
something  far  more  precious  than  gold. 
But  that  he  should  have  guessed  her  secret 
appeared  to  her  little  sliort  of  supernat- 
ural, for  she  did  not  know  that  every  lover 
is  a  magician,  and  that  his  eyes  are  all- 
seeing. 

"  How  could  you  have  known  ?  " 

"  Nothing  simpler,"  said  Hugo,  smiling 
a  little  at  her  consternation.  "  1  noticed 
how  very  careful  you  always  were  to  make 
sure  that  your  fur  cap  was  firmly  secured 
on  your  head,  and  that  you  never  by  any 
chance  laid  it  aside  for  a  minute,  even 
when  resting  in  the  heated  inn  parlor.  In 
your  sleep,  too,  you  never  forgot  it,  and 
instinctively  put  up  your  hand  to  feel  if  it 
were  safe  whenever  the  carriage  jolted." 
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**And  I  thought  I  had  hidden  it  so 
well,"  said  Clara  ruefully.  "  And  now  it 
seems  that  every  one  has  guessed  my 
secret." 

"Hardly  that.  You  may  make  your 
mind  easy  that  vour  fur  cap  is  the  last 
place  in  which  robbers  will  think  of  look- 
ing for  money.  No  one  is  likely  to  study 
you  as  closely  as  I  have  done,  and  yet "  — 
he  continued  with  a  sigh  —  "  there  is  one 
thing  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  guess- 
ing. Would  that' I  had  indeed  the  power 
to  guess  your  thoughts  ! " 

Clara  made  no  answer.  She  was  play- 
ing nervously  with  the  shabby  green  tassel 
of  the  window,  and  looking  out  on  to  the 
snowy  landscape  with  unseeing  eyes. 
Presently,  however,  feeling  that  this  si- 
lence was  growing  too  significant,  she 
turned  round  again  to  her  companion,  and 
with  a  rather  obvious  efiEort  at  lightness 
she  said,  — 

"  Well,  since  you  affect  to  be  all-know- 
ing, perhaps  you  can  likewise  name  the 
exact  amount  of  money  my  head  is  at 
present  worth  ?  " 

**  How  can  I  put  a  price  upon  what  is 
priceless  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Clara  petulantly,  feel- 
ing provoked  with  herself  for  not  being 
more  mistress  of  the  situation,  for  try  as 
she  would  to  be  evasive  everything  she 
said  seemed  only  to  drive  the  conversa- 
tion more  surely  into  one  momentous 
groove.  **  That  is  not  what  I  mean,  but 
what  is  the  amount  of  the  fortune  I  carry 
inside  my  cap  ?    Can  you  tell  me  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,"  replied  Hugo.  "  Here  I 
must  confess  myself  worsted  at  last,  for 
even  if  you  are  transparent,  grey  fur  is 
not,  and  so  it  may  just  as  well  be  hun- 
dreds as  thousands,  or  else  glittering  dia« 
monds,  which  are  sewed  into  your  cap. 
Only  if  they  are  diamonds"  —  he  added 
laughing  —  "they  must  be  very  hard  and 
uncomfortable,  and  are  likely  to  give  you 
a  headache  if  their  value  is  something 
very  overpowering." 

Clara  now  laughed  also  in  her  former 
natural  manner,  forgetting  the  momentary 
embarrassment. 

"  Well,  no,  there  is  not  much  danger  of 
my  head  ever  being  bowed  down  beneath 
the  weight  of  Koh-i-noors,"  she  answered, 
removing  the  cap  and  turning  the  lining 
upwards.  "  Seven  hundred  roubles  in 
paper  money ;  perhaps  not  very  much  to 
some  people,  but  they  are  all  I  have  or 
am  ever  likely  to  possess.  See  here;  I 
ripped  up  the  lining  at  one  side  and  have 
distributed  the  notes  all  round  the  edge, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  thick- 


ness. Do  you  see?  Is  it  not  neatiy 
done  ?  " 

"  Very  neatly  indeed,"  said  Hugo,  bat 
he  was  looking  more  at  the  uncovered 
wealth  of  her  golden  plaits  than  at  the 
grey  fur  cap  as  he  said  it. 

"  And  you  think  the  money  is  safe  ?  " 

"  As  safe  as  in  the  Bank  of  England," 
he  returned.  "  Not  a  soul  will  ever  sus- 
pect if  you  do  not  choose  to  enlighten 
them." 

Clara  gave  a  little  sigh  of  satisfaction  as 
she  resettled  the  cap  on  her  head. 

After  a  pause  Hugo  resumed :  — 

"  Why  did  you  say  just  now  that  it  was 
easy  to  travel  alone  r  " 

"  Because  it  is  easy." 

"You  have  never  tried.  You  are  not 
alone." 

"  Not  alone  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  unless  voa  are  cruel  enough 
to  count  me  for  notning.  Am  I,  indeed, 
nothing?" 

Nothing  I  Qara  suddenly  remembered 
that  he  had  been  everything  and  done 
ever3rthing  ever  since  they  started.  He 
was  so  thoughtful  and  quicksighted  in 
anticipating  her  wants  and  comforts,  in 

fuessing  all  her  wishes,  that  she  had 
ardly  noticed  it,  and  had  grown  already 
to  feel  his  protection  as  quite  natural 
and  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  had  not 
thought  about  it  till  now,  and  all  at  once 
she  began  to  perceive  what  it  really  meanL 

Her  neart  was  beating  very  fast,  for  she 
felt  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand.  She  hardly 
knew  whether  the  sensation  was  pleasant 
or  the  reverse,  and  was  only  conscious  of 
a  girlish  shrinking,  which  made  her  wish 
to  put  it  ofiE  at  all  events.  Not  to<iay,  not 
just  now,  not  in  this  dreadful  jolting  vehi- 
cle. How  could  she  think  clearly  and 
know  her  own  mind  while  the  rough  mo- 
tion of  the  diligence  seemed  to  be  jumbling 
up  all  her  thoughts  together? 

"  But  you  are  you,  and  I  am  I,**  she 
began,  rather  lamely  trying  to  ward  off 
what  she  dreaded.  "I  mean  that  it  is 
only  by  chance  that  we  have  been  travel- 
ling together.  You  have  been  very  kind, 
I  know,  for  you  are  not  obliged  to  take 
care  of  me."  But,  in  her  innocent  confur 
si  on,  Clara  had  just  conjured  up  the  very 
danger  she  was  trying  to  avoid. 

Hugo  seized  her  hand,  which,  after  a 
weak  resistance,  remained  in  bis. 

"  But  if  I  desire  no  greater  happiness 
than  to  take  care  of  you  through  life  ?  If 
my  only  hope,  my  only  wish  is  to  be  al- 
lowed — " 

The  heavy  jolting  vehicle  here  came 
suddenly  to  a  standstill,  and  the  guard 
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putting  in  his  head  at  the  window  startled 
them  by  the  information  that  the  diligence 
could  not  possibly  get  up  the  next  hill 
unless  lightened  of  its  occupants. 
Hueo  had  speedily  dropped  the  young 

firKs  handy  and  jumped  out  determined  to 
ully,  or  if  necessary  beat,  the  driver  into 
proceeding,  but  a  j^iance  at  the  scene 
showed  him  that  this  was  no  imaginary 
difficulty. 

So  engrossed  had  they  been  with  each 
other's  society  during  the  last  hour  of  the 
drive,  that  neither  of  the  coach  inmates 
had  perceived  the  change  which  had  come 
over  the  landscape.  The  snow  had  been 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  now  the  horses  had  come  to 
a  standstill,  unable  to  drag  the  unwieldy 
vehicle  any  further  uphill.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  get  out  and  perform 
the  ascent  on  foot,  and  Hugo  found  him- 
self obliged  to  lend  his  assistance  in  push- 
ing  the  carriage  from  behind.  Luckily 
there  was  a  village,  or  rather  a  wretched 
hamlet,  at  the  top. of  the  hill,  and  here, 
within  the  dirty  kitchen  of  the  rustic  pot- 
house, our  travellers  were  forced  to  take 
refuge  along  with  coachmen,  peasants, 
servants,  and  such  like  objectionable  indi- 
viduals. 

Great  was  their  consternation  when  they 
were  informed  that  the  diligence  could 
not  possibly  proceed  further  that  day. 
This  early  fall  of  snow  had  surprised  them 
all  before  the  sledge  stage-coaches  had 
been  got  into  working  order,  and  a  wheeled 
vehicle  could  not  possibly  work  its  way 
through  the  snowdrift  which  encumbered 
the  road  in  advance.  The  diligence  com- 
ing from  the  opposite  direction  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  same  manner,  and  was 
likewise  waiting  its  release  some  miles 
ahead. 

**How   far   is  it    to    K ?"   asked 

Hugo. 

"About  eight  hours  when  the  road  is 
clear,  but  in  this  weather  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  gentlefolk  will  have  to  stay 
here  over  night." 

''Impossible!"  cried  Clara,  looking 
ready  to  cry,  "We  cannot  stay  in  this 
dreadful  hole  an  hour  longer.  Is  there 
no  other  way  of  getting  on  f " 

A  very  unprepossessing  Jew  with  red 
hair  and  a  squint  now  stepped  forward 
and  joined  the  conversation.  Hugo  had 
meanwhile  left  the  room  to  reconnoitre 
for  more  congenial  quarters. 

"  Yes,  mcious  lady,  there  is  another 
way.  By  leaving  the  highroad  and  taking 
a  sledge  you  can  be  at  K—  this  even- 
ing.   There  is  a  country  track  which  will 


take  you  there  far  quicker  than  the  dili- 
gence could  have  done." 

"  I  knew  it ; "  cried  Clara  triumphant. 
"  Have  you  got  a  sledge,  and  can  you  drive 
us?" 

"How  should  old  Isaac  not  have  a 
sledge,  my  pretty  lady  ?  As  good  a  sledge 
as  you  can  wish  to  see.     I  am  going  to 

drive  a  gentleman  to  K to-day;  we 

shall  start  in  an  hour,  and  if  the  lady 
chooses  to  go  with  us  there  is  plenty 
room." 

Hugo,  soon  after  returning  to  the  room, 
was  surprised  and  not  overpleased  to  find 
Clara  in  deep  conversation  with  the  ill- 
looking  Hebrew. 

"  It  IS  all  settled,"  she  called  out  to  him 
gleefully,  and  she  gave  the  gist  of  what  the 
Jew  had  told  her. 

"But  the  road  you  speak  of  leads 
through  a  deep  forest,  does  it  not  ?  "  said 
Hugo,  consulting  his  map.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  altogether  delighted  with  the 
scheme. 

"A  forest,  noble  gentleman?  Only  a 
few  trees  there  may  be,  perhaps.  And 
what  if  there  is  a  forest  ?  The  snow  will 
be  less  deep  in  the  wood,  and  the  wind 
less  cold.  May  my  body  be  burned  in 
eternal  fires  it  the  roaa  be  not  a  good 
one." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Clara  impatiently,  "  it 
is  all  right ;  let  us  have  the  sledge  by  all 
means." 

"  I  beseech  of  you,  Fr&ulein,  to  let  me 
speak  a  few  words  to  you  alone,  before 
deciding,"  said  Hugo  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  I 
have  something  important  to  say  to  you." 

But  Clara,  feeling  sure  that  she  knew 
what  it  was  he  was  about  to  say,  feigned 
not  to  understand. 

"  No,  no,  what  is  the  use  of  delay,  let  us 
decide  at  once ;  if  we  lose  our  time  we 
shall  not  arrive  by  daylight." 

"  But  indeed  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
for  the  diligence  to-morrow.  It  would  be 
ever  so  much  more  comfortable  and  more 
safe,"  urged  Hugo  with  a  last  effort  at 
dissuading  her. 

"More  safe!"  said  Clara  scornfully. 
"  What  can  happen  to  us  in  a  sledge  ?  The 
worst  can  only  be  an  upset,  and  that  is 
nothing  in  the  snow." 

"Perhaps  the  gentleman  is  afraid  of 
wolves,"  put  in  the  Jew  facetiously.  "  See, 
see !  the  beautiful  young  lady  is  by  far 
the  best  man  of  the  two,  she  is  not  afraid." 

Hugo  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
as  though  it  were  not  worth  while  to  as- 
sert his  valor  before  such  vermin,  and 
merely  said,  — 

"  I  have  got  my  revolver,  which  will  be 
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answer  enough  for  either  wolf  or  man  who 
comes  in  my  wajr ;  but,  all  the  same,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  wait 
for  the  diligence  to-morrow." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Clara,  slightly  nettled  at 
his  obstinacy  on  this  point,  and  perhaps 
flattered  by  her  courage  being  praised 
even  by  a  ragged  Hebrew.  "  I  have  quite 
made  up  my  mind.  I  shall  go  by  the 
sledge,  at  all  events.  You  can  do  as  you 
please ;  I  told  you  I  was  able  to  travel 
alone,"  she  finished  playfully. 

A  very  attentive  observer  might  have 
fancied  that  a  shade  of  something;,  either 
displeasure  or  disappointment,  had  passed 
over  the  red-haired  Jew's  face  at  mention 
of  the  revolver,  but  whatever  it  may  have 
been  it  was  gone  instantly,  as  he  glided 
from  the  room  with  obsequious  alacrity  to 
get  ready  the  sledge. 
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"Friend  after  friend  departs."  It  is 
one  of  the  roost  painful  circumstances  of 
life  when  on  the  decline  to  see  dropping 
upon  the  way  from  time  to  time  another  and 
another  well-known  figure.  The  young, 
too,  lose  their  brethren  and  comrades  now 
and  then,  but  the  effect  is  different.  The 
slow  disappearance  one  by  one  of  contem- 
poraries and  companions,  the  tendency 
towards  the  grave  which  has  set  in  draw- 
ing us  with  it,  the  growing  solitude  in 
which  we  move,  make  us  realize  better 
than  anything  else  that  our  cycle  of  life  is 
rounding  to  its  close. 

A  month  ago,  or  little  more,  the  present 
writer  sat  on  a  lovely  terrace  shaded  by 
great  trees  overlooking  the  beautiful, 
placid  Derwentwater  Lake,  which  lay  smil- 
ing as  if  it  had  never  known  a  storm  — 
talking  with  Mrs.  Craik  of  a  tragedy,  the 
occurrence  of  a  moment,  which  had  deso- 
lated the  house  behind  us.  We  spoke 
with  tears  and  hushed  voices  of  the  story 
never  to  be  dissociated  from  that  peaceful 
scene.  One  young  man  arriving  gaily  on 
an  unexpected  visit;  the  other,  the  young 
host,  receiving  him  with  cordial  welcome 
and  pleasure;  the  sudden  suggestion  of 
an  expedition  on  the  water,  to  which  the 
little  inland  storm  gave  all  the  greater 
zest.  And  then  in  a  moment,  in  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye,  all  over,  and  the  lake  un- 
der the  mother's  windows  become  the 
death-scene  of  her  only  son.  It  seems 
strange  that  almost  the  next  thing  heard 


of  her  was  the  fatal  news,  that  she,  so 
tenderly  sympathetic,  so  full  of  maternal 
instincts  tnat  every  mother's  gjief  seemed 
her  own,  had  almost  as  suddenly  entered 
d)e  presence  of  her  Maker,  and  left  her 
own  home  desolate.  But  not  by  any  vio- 
lent way,  thank  heaven;  not  in  pain  or 
horror,  but  tranquilly,  sweetly,  as  became 
her  life,  without  any  lengthened  prelimi* 
naries,  in  the  manner  she  had  desired, 
and  as  a  kindred  soul  has  sang :  — 

Life  I  we've  been  long  together 

Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather ; 

*Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  aear ; 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning ; 
Choose  thine  own  time. 
Say  not  Good-night,  but  in  some  brighter 
clime 

Bid  me  Good-morning. 

So  was  the  gentle  spirit  of  Dinah  Cr^k 
liberated  from  mortal  cares,  as  many  like 
her  have  prayed  to  be. 

This  is  no  time  or  place  to  speak  of 
her  work,  which  will  no  doubt  have  a 
variety  of  criticisms  and  interpretations; 
but  about  herself  there  is  no  conflict  of 
testimony,  and  it  is  of  herself  her  friends 
are  thinking  —  her  friends  who  are  end- 
less  in  number  throughout  all  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  reckoned  in  crowds  less 
known  and  further  off,  to  whom  she  has 
been  familiar  as  a  household  word.  To 
recall  a  little  the  actual  look  and  aspect  of 
a  woman  so  widely  known,  yet  so  little  of 
a  public  personage,  so  indisposed  to  put 
her  own  personality  forward,  is  all  that  a 
friend  can  do. 

We  were  contemporaries  in  every  sense 
of  the  word ;  the  beginning  of  her  work 
preceding  mine  a  little,  as  her  age  did  — > 
so  little  as  scarcely  to  tell  at  alL  We 
were  both  young  when  we  made  acquaint- 
ance ;  she  a  slim»  tall  maiden,  always  sur- 
rounded by  a  band  of  other  ambitious  and 
admiring  girls,  of  whom  and  of  whose  tal* 
ents  and  accomplishments  she  had  always 
tales  to  tell  with  an  enthusiasm  not  ex- 
cited by  any  success  of  her  own.  And 
yet  even  at  this  early  period  her  literary 
gifts  had  received  mucn  acknowledgment. 
The  early  part  of  her  life  (she  was  but 
twenty-three  at  the  time  of  her  first  im- 
portant publication,  but  her  independent 
career  had  beeun  long  before)  had  been 
full  of  trial  and  of  that  girlish  and  geoei^ 
ous  daring  which  makes  a  young,  high- 
spirited  woman  the  most  dauntless  crea- 
ture in  creation.  I  do  not  know  the  facts 
of  the  story,  but  only  its  tenor  vaguely, 
which  was  that,  her  mother  being  as  slie 
thought  untenderly  treated  by  a  father  — 
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a  man  of  brilliant  attainments* — whose 
profession  of  extreme  Evangelical  reli- 
giousness was  not  carried  out  by  his  prac- 
tice —  the  young  Dinah,  in  a  blaze  of  love 
and  indignation,  carried  that  ailing  and 
delicate  mother  away,  and  took  in  her 
rashness  the  charge  of  the  whole  family, 
two  younger  brothers,  upon  her  own  slen- 
der shoulders,  working  to  sustain  them  in 
every  way  that  presented  itself,  from 
stories  for  the  fashion  books  to  graver 
publications.  She  had  gone  throus^h  some 
years  of  this  feverish  work  before  her 
novel,  "  The  Ogilvies,"  introduced  her  to 
a  wider  medium  and  to  higher  possibili- 
ties. Her  mother,  broken  in  spirit  and 
in  health,  had  died,  as  well,  I  think,  as  the 
elder  of  the  two  brothers,  before  I  knew 
her ;  but  the  story  was  told  among  her 
friends,  and  thrilled  the  hearer  with  sym- 
pathy and  admiration.  That  first  struggle 
was  over,  along  with  the  dearest  cause  of 
It,  before  Dinah  Mulock  was  at  all  known 
to  the  world,  or  to  most  of  those  who  have 
held  her  dear  in  her  later  life.  If  there 
are  any  memorials  of  it  left,  it  would  no 
doubt  form  a  most  attractive  chapter 
among  the  many  records  of  early  strug- 

fles.  The  young  heroic  creature  writing 
er  pretty  juvenile  nonsense  of  love  and 
lovers,  in  swift,  unformed  style,  as  fast  as 
the  pen  could  fly,  to  get  bread  for  the  boys 
and  a  little  soup  ana  wine  for  the  invalid 
over  whose  deathbed  she  watched  with 
impassioned  love  and  care  —  what  a 
tragic,  tender  picture,  to  be  associated  by 
ever  so  distant  a  link  with  inane  maga- 
zines of  the  fashions  and  short-lived  pe- 
riodicals unknown  to  fame!  No  doubt 
she  must  have  thought  sometimes  how 
far  her  own  unthought-of  troubles  ex- 
ceeded those  of  her  Edwins  and  Ange- 
linas. But  she  was  always  loyal  to  love, 
and  perhaps  this  reflection  did  not  cross 
her  mind.  There  was  no  longer  any 
mother  when  I  first  knew  her,  but  only 
the  bevy  of  attendant  maidens  aforesaia, 
and  a  brother,  gifted  but  not  fortunate,  in 
the  background,  who  appeared  and  disap- 
peared, always  much  talked  of,  tenderly 


welcomed,  giving   her   anxieties,   mucn 

id  objected  to  by 
But  never  by  herself ;  and  sne  was  then  a 


grudged  and  objected  to  by  her  friends. 


writer  with  a  recognized  position,  and  well 
able  to  maintain  it. 

Little  parties,  pleasant  meetings,  kind 
visits  at  intervals,  form  a  succession  of 
pretty  scenes  in  my  recollection  of  her  at 
this  period.  Involved  in  household  cares, 
and  the  coming  and  alas  I  going  of  little 
children,  I  had  no  leisure  for  the  constant 
intercourse  which  youthful  friendship  de- 


mands ;  but  she  was  always  the  centre  of 
an  attached  group,  to  which  her  kind  eyes, 
full  of  the  glamor  of  affection,  attributed 
the  highest  gifts  and  graces.  They  were 
all  a  little  literary — artists,  musicians, 
full  of  intellectual  interests  and  aspira- 
tions, and  taking  a  share  in  all  the  pleas- 
ant follies,  as  well  as  wisdoms  of  their 
day.  Spiritualism  had  made  its  first  inva- 
sion of  England  about  that  time,  and  some 
families  of  the  circle  in  which  Miss  Mu- 
lock lived  were  deeplv  involved  in  it. 
One  heard  of  little  arawings  which  a 
friend  had  received  of  the  home  in  heaven 
from  one  of  her  infants  lately  departed 
there,  and  how  the  poor  little  scribbling 
consoled  the  sorrowful  mother ;  along  with 
many  other  wondrous  tales,  such  as  have 
been  repeated  periodically  since,  but  then 
were  altogether  novel ;  and  these  early 
undeveloped  siances  formed  sometimes 
part  of  the  evening  entertainments  in  the 
region  where  then  we  all  lived,  in  the 
TiOx^Ci  of  London  towards  Camden  Town 
-^regions  grown  entirely  unknown  now 
as  if  they  were  in  Timbuctoo.  Miss  Mu- 
lock haa  a  little  house  in  a  little  street, 
full  of  pretty  things,  as  pretty  things  were 
understood  oefore  the  days  of  HeilBronner 
and  Liberty,  with  all  her  little  court  about 
her.  She  sang  very  sweetly,  with  gjreat 
taste  and  feeling,  a  gift  which  she  retained 
long;  and  wrote  little  poesies  which  used 
to  appear  in  Chamhers^s  Journal^  one  in 
each  weekly  part ;  and  knew  a  great  man v 
**  nice  people,"  and  fully  enjoyed  her  mocl- 
est  youthful  fame,  which  was  the  climax 
of  so  much  labor  and  pain,  and  her  peace- 
ful days.  I  don't  know  who  her  publisher 
had  been  for  her  first  books,  but  she  was 
(as  is  not  unusual)  dissatisfied  with  the 
results;  and  when  "John  Halifax"  was 
about  to  be  finished,  she  came  to  my 
house,  and  met,  at  a  small  dinner-party 
convened  for  that  purpose,  my  friend 
Henry  Blackett,  another  of  the  contem- 
porary band  who  has  long  ago  passed 
away,  along  with  his  still  more  dear  and 
charming  wife.  They  made  friends  at 
once,  and  her  great  book  was  brought  into 
the  world  under  his  care  —  the  beginning 
of  a  business  connection  which,  notwith- 
standing her  subsequent  alliance  with  a 
member  of  another  firm,  was  maintained 
to  a  late  period,  a  curious  instance  of  her 
fidelity  to  every  bond. 

This  great  book,  which  finally  estab- 
lished her  reputation,  and  gave  her  her 
definite  place  in  literature,  had  then  been 
for  some  time  in  hand.  I  am  permitted 
to  quote  the  following  pretty  account  of 
various  circumstances  connected  with  its 
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beginning  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Clarence 
Dobell. 

In  the  summer  of  1852  she  one  day  drove 
over  with  me  to  see  the  quaint  old  town  of 
Tewkesbury.  Directly  she  saw  the  grand  old 
abbey  and  the  mediaeval  houses  of  the  High 
Street  she  decided  that  this  should  form  the 
background  of  her  story,  and  like  a  true  artist 
fell  to  work  making  mental  sketches  on  the 
spot.  A  sudden  shower  drove  us  into  one  of 
the  old  covered  alleys  opposite  the  house,  I 
believe,  of  the  then  town  clerk  of  Tewkesbury, 
and  as  we  stood  there  a  bright-looking  but 
ragged  boy  also  took  refuge  at  the  mouth  of 
the  alley,  and  from  the  town  clerk's  window 
a  little  girl  gazed  with  looks  of  sympathv  at 
the  ragged  Iwy  opposite.  Presently  the  aoor 
opened,  and  the  girl  appeared  on  the  steps, 
and  beckoned  to  the  boy  to  take  a  piece  of 
bread,  exactly  as  the  scene  is  described  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  John  Halifax.  We  had 
lunch  at  the  Bell  Inn,  and  explored  the  bowl- 
ing-green, which  also  is  minutely  and  accu- 
rately described,  and  the  landlord's  statement 
that  the  house  had  once  been  used  by  a  tanner, 
and  the  smell  of  tan  which  filled  the  streets 
from  a  tanvard  not  far  off,  decided  the  trade 
which  her  nero  was  to  follow. 

She  made  one  or  two  subsequent  visits  fur- 
ther to  identify  her  background,  and  the  name 
of  her  hero  was  decided  by  the  discovery  of 
an  old  gravestone  in  the  abbev  churchyard, 
on  which  was  inscribed  *'  John  Halifax. "  She 
had  already  decided  that  the  hero's  Christian 
name  must  be  John,  but  the  surname  had 
been  hitherto  doubtful. 

Thirty-four  years  after,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  autumn,  Mrs.  Craik  made 
another  expedition  in  the  same  faithful 
company  to  a  spot  so  associated  with  her 
fame,  and  once  more  lunched  at  the  Bell, 
where  the  delighted  landlady,  on  being 
informed  who  her  visitor  was,  told  with 
pride  that  in  the  summer  **  hundreds  of 
visitors,  especially  Americans,  came  to 
Tewkesbury,  not  so  much  to  see  the  town 
and  abbey,  as  to  identify  the  scenery  of 
•John  Halifax.'"  Better  still,  however, 
than  this  are  the  words  in  which  she  ex- 
presses to  her  companion  and  correspon- 
dent the  pleasure  this  visit  gave  her. 
**  Our  visit  was  truly  happy,"  she  says, 
**  especially  the  bright  day  of  Tewkesbury, 
where  my  heart  was  very  full,  little  as  I 
showed  it.  It  wasn't  the  book  :  that  I  cared 
little  about.  It  was  the  feeling  of  thirty- 
four  years  of  faithful  friendship  through 
thick  and  thin." 

Mrs.  Craik's  marriage  took  place  in 
1865,  and  rendered  her  completely  happy. 
It  was  the  fashion  of  our  generation  —  a 
fashion  perhaps  not  without  drawbacks, 
though  we  have  been  unanimous  in  it  — 
that  whatever  our  work  for  the  public 
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might  be,  our  own  homes  and  personal 
lives  were  to  be  strictly  aod  jealously  pri- 
vate, and  our  pride  to  consist,  not  in  our 
literary  reputation,  which  was  a  thing 
apart,  but  in  the  household  duties  and  do- 
mestic occupations  which  are  the  rule  of 
life  for  most  women.  Perhaps  there  was 
a  little  innocent  affectation  in  this  studi- 
ous avoidance  of  all  publicity.  It  is  not 
the  weakness  of  this  day ;  but  we  who  are 
now  the  seniors  still  prefer  it  to  the  banal 
confidences  now  so  often  made  to  public 
curiositv  in  newspapers  and  elsewhere. 
No  sucn  invasion  of  her  privacy  was  ever 

f>ermitted  by  Mrs.  Craik.    Her  life  became 
arger  and  fuller  after  her  marriage,  as 
was  meet  and  natural.    The  days  of  the 
little  houses  at  Camden  Town  or  Hamp- 
stead  were  over ;  but  not  the  friends,  who 
moved  with  her  wherever  she  moved,  al- 
ways surrounding  her  with  faithful  admira- 
tion and  re^rd.    Not  even  the  closer  ties 
of  a  home  in  which  she  filled  the  place  of 
wife  and  mother  disturbed  these  earlier 
bonds.    She  became  known  in  her  own 
locality  as  a  new  centre  of  pleasant  society 
and  life,  always  hospitable,  kind,  full  A 
schemes  to  give  pleasure  to  ihe  young 
people  who  were  her  perennial  interest, 
and  always  fondly  attached  to  the  old  who 
had  been  the  companions  of  her  life.    Her 
interest  in  youth  no  doubt  blossomed  all 
the  more  in  the  much-cared  for  develop- 
ment of  her  Dorothy,  the  adopted  daughter 
on  whom  she  lavished  the  abundance  of  her 
heart;  but  the  instinct  was  always  strong 
in  her,  making  her  the  natural  confidant, 
adviser,  patron  saint  of  girls,  from  the  time 
when  she  was  little  older  than  her  devotees. 
Her  more  recent  writings  have  been  the 
records  of  simple  joumeyings  taken  as 
the  guide  and  leader  of  such  enthusiastic 
and  cheerful  groups.   She  was  surrounded 
by  her  bevy  of  maidens  in  Cornwall,  in 
the  house-boat  on  the  Thames  in  which  so 
many  pleasant  days  were  passed,  and  still 
more  lately  in  Ireland,  where  the  gentle 
company  travelled,  like  a  mother  with  her 
daughters.    On  the  occasion  to  which  1 
have  referred,  my  last  meeting  with  her  in 
the  Lake  country,  she  and  her  husband 
had  the  unfailing  attendance  of  two  of 
these  voluntary  maids  of  honor. 

During  these  latter  years  she  has  not 
written  very  much,  not  at  least  with  the 
constant  strain  of  some  of  her  contempo- 
raries who.se  lot  has  fallen  in  less  pleasant 
f>laces,  but  yet  has  never  relinquished  the 
abors  she  loved.  In  earlier  days  she  re- 
ceived from  the  aueen  that  oniy  mark  of 
public  approval  which  is  possible  to  the 
professors  of  literature  — a  small  pension. 
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about  which  there  is  a  little  explanation 
to  make.  It  has  been  remarked  by  at 
least  one  ungracious  commentator  that  the 
pension  granted  to  Miss  Mulock  was  un- 
suitable, being  quite  unnecessary,  to  Mrs. 
Craik.  For  my  own  part  I  should  think 
it  needless  to  reply  to  this,  for  the  reason 
above  said,  that  it  is  according  to  our  tra- 
ditions the  only  recognition  ever  given  to 
a  writer.  But  I  am  asked  to  say  that 
though  Mrs  Craik,  when  her  husband 
suggested  the  relinquishment  of  this  small 
pension,  preferred  to  retain  it  for  this  and 
other  reasons,  it  was,  from  the  period 
of  her  marriage,  religiously  set  aside  for 
those  in  her  own  walk  o£^  literature  who 
needed  it  more  than  herself.  Her  Majesty 
has  no  star  or  order  with  which  to  deco- 
rate the  writers  she  approves.  It  is  the 
only  symbol  b^  which  it  may  be  divined 
that  literature  is  of  any  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  State. 

There  remains  little  more  to  say,  unless 
indeed  I  were  at  liberty  to  enter  much 
more  fully  into  a  beautiful  and  harmonious 
life.  For  some  time  past  Mrs.  Craik  had 
been  subject  to  attacks,  not  sufficient  to 
alarm  her  family,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  habitual  delicacy  of  health, 
which  was  yet  combined  with  much  elas- 
ticity of  constitution  and  power  of  shakine 
off  complaints  even  when  they  seemed 
more  serious.  Her  medical  advisers  had 
enjoined  a  great  deal  of  rest,  with  which 
the  pleasant  cares  of  an  approaching  mar- 
riage in  the  family,  and  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  make  the  outset  of  her 
adopted  daughter  in  life  as  bright  and  de- 
lightful as  possible,  considerably  inter* 
fered.  In  one  attack  of  breathlessness 
and  faintness  some  short  time  before,  she 
had  murmured  forth  an  entreaty  that  the 
raarriaee  should  not  be  delayed  by  any- 
thing that  could  happen  to  her.  But  even 
this  did  not  frighten  the  fond  and  cheerful 
circle,  which  was  used  to  nothing  but  hap- 
piness* On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  of 
October,  her  husband,  before  going  off  to 
his  business,  took  a  lovine  leave  of  her, 
almost  more  loving  than  hts  wont,  though 
without  any  presentiment,  —  provoking  a 
laughing  remark  from  their  daughter,  to 
which  Mrs.  Craik  answered  that  though  so 
long  married,  they  were  still  lovers.  These 
were  the  last  words  he  heard  from  her 
lips,  and  no  man  could  have  a  more  sweet 
assurance  of  the  happiness  his  tender  care 
had  procured.  When  he  came  home  cheer- 
fully in  the  afternoon  to  his  always  cheer- 
ful home,  the  sight  of  the  doctor^s  carnage 
at  the  door,  and  the  coachman's  incautious 
explanation  that  "the  lady  was  dying,** 


were  the  only  preparations  he  had  for  the 
great  and  solemn  event  which  had  already 
taken  place.  He  found  her  in  her  own 
room,  lying  on  her  sofa,  with  an  awe- 
stricken  group  standing  round  —  dead. 
She  had  entertained  various  visitors  in 
the  afternoon.  Some  time  after  they  were 
^one,  she  had  rung  her  bell,  saying  she 
felt  ill ;  the  servants,  alarmed,  called  for 
assistance,  and  she  was  laid  upon  the  sofa. 
A  few  minutes*  strugde  for  breath,  a  mur- 
mur, "Oh,  if  I  could  live  four  weeks 
longer ;  but  no  matter  —  no  matter  I  **  and 
all  was  over.  Thus  she  died  as  she  had 
lived  —  her  last  thought  for  others,  for  the 
bride  whose  festival  day  must  be  over- 
shadowed by  so  heavy  a  cloud,  yet  of 
content  and  acquiescence  in  whatever  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  events  thought  right. 
An  ideal  ending  such  as  God  grant  us  all, 
when  our  day  comes. 

Her  fame  may  well  be  left  to  the  deci- 
sion of  postenty,  which  takes  so  little 
thought  of  contemporary  judgments.  It 
is  for  us  the  sweet  and  spotless  fame  of 
a  good  and  pure  woman  full  of  all  tender- 
ness and  kindness,  very  loving  and  much 
beloved.  The  angels  of  God  could  not 
have  more. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
DORIS. 

Doris  is  dead  —  really  dead  !  Not 
"dead  ere  her  prime,**  for  she  had  known 
the  glories  of  more  than  seventy  summers, 
and  the  blaze  of  their  sunlight  had  not 
tanned  her  cheek  nor  much  dimmed  the 
fire  of  her  glowing  eye.  Grown  men  and 
women  who  had  aU  their  lives  felt  a  shrink- 
ing fear  of  Doris  found  it  hard  to  believe 
that  she  had  verily  and  indeed  breathed 
her  last.  The  immense,  exuberant  vital- 
ity of  the  woman,  her  audacity,  her  wicked 
joyousness,  her  ready,  caustic  tongue,  her 
terrible  beauty,  her  immeasurable  self- 
reliance,  had  made  her  name  and  her 
presence  a  dread  to  little  children  in 
our  streets  and  lanes.  "Somehow  we 
were  all  afraid  of  Doris  years  ago,**  men 
say ;  "  we  got  out  of  her  way ;  we  ran  and 
hid  from  her.  Is  she  really  dead  ?  **  Yes, 
dead  at  last  1    Even  Doris. 

I  am  —  I  know  not  how  or  why  —  I  am 
constrained  to  speak  of  Doris.  Why  have 
^eat  painters,  time  and  again,  taken  brush 
in  hand  and  —  fascinated,  possessed,  by 
some  ghastly  image  that  would  not  pass 
from  tnem  night  or  day  —  found  no  rest 
till  they  put  the  haunting  face  upon  the 
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canvas,  left  it  there  to  awake  a  shudder 
of  horror  or  disgust  for  all  who  should 
gaze  hereafter  upon  it?  Who  of  us  has 
not  felt  angered  now  and  then  by  such 
ghastly  pictures  —  I  need  not  name  them 
—  and  found  himself  exclaiming,  *'This 
is  too  revolting;  it  is  the  prostitution  of 
art"?  Weill  if  the  artist  used  his  skill 
merely  to  display  to  us  a  tour  de  force,  he 
was  guilty  oi  a  crime ;  at  any  rate  that  is 
what  I  hold  to  be  true.  But  if  he  could 
not  choose  but  get  rid  of  the  phantoms 
that  would  rise  up  and  stay  and  glare  at 
him,  scowling,  threatening,  making  mows 
at  him  and  ceasing  not ;  if  there  was  no 
hope,  no  help  for  it ;  if  with  their  dumb 
insistence  they  demanded  to  be  shown  to 
a  vulgar  crowd ;  if  he  knew  and  felt  in  the 
depths  of  him  that  all  visions  of  loveliness 
and  peace  were  lost  to  him  till  this  dream 
of  horror  and  villany  were  hurled  out  of 
the  way  by  being  fixed  in  color  and  form, 
and  so  sent  from  him  —  what  shall  we  say 
then  ?  Do  you  think  that  Velasauez,  when 
he  painted  tnat  awful  picture  of  the  scourg- 
ing of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  that  hangs  in 
our  national  gallery,  could  have  felt  any 

i'oy  as  the  overwhelming  dreadfulness  of 
lis  work  grew  into  ever  more  and  more- 
fhastly  distinctness  ?  Do  you  think  that 
^zekiel's  cheek  was  not  of  a  deadly  pal- 
lor, or  that  his  knees  smote  not  one  against 
the  other,  when  he  stared  with  parted  lips 
and  wide-open  eyes  at  the  dead  men^s 
bones  that  lay  in  the  valley,  and  saw  them, 
heard  them,  coming  together  bone  to  his 
bone  ?  He  did  not  choose  to  eo  upon  that 
dread  errand ;  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
upon  him,  and  carried  him  there  whether 
he  would  or  no. 

You  poets,  how  I  envy  you  I  Men  for* 
give  you,  applaud  you,  render  you  almost 
adoring  thanks  for  your  utterances  be- 
cause you  sing  to  them  in  your  majestic 
verse,  sweet,  strong,  all  harmony ;  because 
ycu  sweep  the  strings  which  we  of  the 
common  herd  can  never  touch  without  a 
discord.  And  yet  for  us,  the  beasts  of 
burden  of  common  prose,  because  we  have 
no  wings  and  cannot  soar  to  your  empy- 
rean, we  are  told  to  know  our  place  and 
never,  never  to  step  out  of  our  sphere. 
You  ride  in  your  chariots  of  fire  ;  we  must 
keep  between  the  shafts  of  the  carts  and 
wains  that  lumber  alone  the  common  roads 
of  the  common  world.  Yet  I  cannot 
choose  but  write  of  Doris ! 

Doris  was  born  at  Nestan^.  Let  that 
suffice.  At  Nestan^  there  stands,  or  there 
stood  a  little  while  ago,  a  windmill,  and, 
before  this  century  began,  the  miller  who 
had  worked  it  had  risen  to  be  its  owner. 


He  prospered  after  a  fashion  —  a  shrewd, 
sagacious,  graspins;  man,  tradition  says, 
iie  had  a  son  and  daughter.  The  son 
was  a  riotous,  dissipated  rake.  The  miller 
was  growing  old;  the  son  broke  his  fa- 
ther's heart,  spent  his  money,  robbed  him. 
The  old  man  moped,  grew  morbid,  half 
silly,  mortgaged  his  little  property,  the 
mill,  some  few  acres  here  and  there,  a  row 
of  houses  at  Tegea.  What  was  the  daugh- 
ter doing  ?  I  gather  that  she  was  a  hi|^h- 
spirited,  passionate  lass,  fuU-blooded,  im- 
petuous, with  a  restless  soul.  She  held 
things  tofi;ether.  Why  should  she  not 
manage  the  mill?  She  kept  the  books 
and  drew  up  the  accounts  as  it  was.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  she  contrived  to  get 
things  straight  at  this  point  or  at  that,  and 
money  matters  were  beginning  to  look 
brighter  again,  than  that  nulkiog  brother 
of  hers  would  stroll  in,  bully  and  cajole 
the  whimpering  old  father,  and  make  off 
with  the  last  little  hoard — the  sot!  It 
was  unbearable.  She  would  marry  the 
first  man  that  asked  her,  come  what  might 

There  was  a  jaunty  young  shoemaker 
in  the  next  village,  tail  and  strong.  In 
those  days  there  was  a  small  settlement 
of  shoemakers  at  Phszen,  the  next  parish 
to  Nestantf.  The  little  row  of  four  shan- 
ties (one  room  above,  one  below,  in  neither 
of  which  can  a  tall  man  stand  up  with  his 
hat  on)  still  stands  where  it  did,  and  as  it 
did,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago ;  the  four 
shanties  still  hold  four  families,  one  of 
them  a  family  of  nine,  three  grown  men, 
two  grown  women,  five  growing  boy?  and 
girls,  the  youngest  ten  years  old.  The 
shoemakers  were  all  in  full  work,  and  in 
the  employment  of  a  master  shoemaker 
who  took  small  contracts  for  the  shop- 
keepers at  Megalopolis.  Jaunty  Jem  was 
a  good  workman,  stuck  to  his  last,  and 
was  an  average  sort  of  rustic. 

**  Folks  say  as  you'll  marry  the  first  man 
as  asks  you.  Will  you  marry  me  ?  "  The 
^x\  was  in  a  furv  when  Jem'  came  to  her 
in  this  straightforward  feishion ;  her 
brother  had  just  slunk  away  with  another 
haul  from  the  old  man's  purse,  which 
purse  his  daughter  had  only  managed  to 
fill  the  day  before.  How  would  it  end? 
"  Marry  you  ?  You  can't  write  your  name. 
I  know  you  well  enough.  I  want  a  hus- 
band to  help  me  keep  the  mill.  You'd  be 
no  good.  And  yet  —  "  She  hesitated 
ana  was  lost  She  thought,  **Jem  is  a 
proper  man.  Ill  teach  him  to  read  and 
write  —  it'll  keep  him  at  home  o'  nights; 
he'll  take  to  milling.  Ob,  heart  of  mine, 
how  it  beats  1  shall  I  give  it  to  Jaunty 
Jem?" 
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So  they  were  married.    Alas  !    Things 
went  on  worse  and  worse.  Jem  grew  idle  ; 
the  lonely  life  of  the  mill  bored  him  ;  the 
old  father's  drivel  he  could  not  away  with. 
He  took  to  deeper  and  more  frequent  po- 
tations of  beer.    Doris  was  bom,  then 
other   children    came.    What  would  not 
many  a  peer  give  for  such  babies  as  they, 
heavy  as  the  cubs  of  a  lioness,  noisy, 
strong,  and  dauntless,  but  with  appetites 
that  were  frightful!     One  day  the  old 
miller,  sitting  in  his  chair  **  among  the 
gooseberry  bushes,"  as  Doris  saio,  was 
more  than  ordinarily  restless  and  queru- 
lous.   He  would  see  his  peeaypers ~^Xhe 
lawvers  had  not  got  them  all,  not  they ; 
he  had  still  something  he  could  call  his 
own.    They  brought  liim  a  box  full  of 
small  conveyances.    He  could  not  read  a 
word  of  them,  not  he ;  but  he  mumbled 
out  that  they  were  damp,  they  must  be 
dried.    Fingering   them   in  a  drivelling 
way,  one  by  one,  as  he  sat  in  the  sunshine, 
nothing  would  do  but  he  must  have  them 
spread  out  upon  the  gooseberry  bushes. 
There  they  stuck  crinkling  in  the  noon- 
day.   Dons  remembered  it.    Suddenly  a 
wind    arose  —  a  whirlwind.    The  parch- 
ments were  tossed  up  by  the  squall  hither 
and  thither,  a  wondrous  sport  to  the  chub- 
by children,  a  quite  extraordinary  game  of 
kite-flying.    Doris  had  a  notion  that  this 
was  tne  ruin  of  grandfather,  some  suspi- 
cion that  the  lawyers  had  got  hold  of  they 
peeaypers  —  not  without  help  of  the  devil, 
the  tutelar  deity  and  favorer  of  lawyers. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  miller  died. 
There  was  no  will,  but  the  old  man  had 
made  over  the  row  of  houses,  aforesaid,  to 
Mrs.  Jem,  and  all  that  was  left  —  mill  and 
lands,  heavily  encumbered  —  came  to  the 
brother.  What  was  the  end  of  the  broth- 
er ?  "  Lawk,  I  don't  know ;  and  what's 
more,  I  don't  care ;  why  should  I  ?  '*  said 
Doris.    Why  need  we  care  ? 

Farewell  to  the  mill.  Jauntv  Jem  took 
his  wife  and  four  sturdy  toddlers  to  Te- 
gea  "to  look  after  the  property,"  as  he 
phrased  it,  and  to  soak  himself  in  beer. 
He  had  occasional  fits  of  industry,  but  the 
drink  took  hold  of  him.  The  unhappy 
wife  and  mother  had  a  sad  life  of  it,  sink- 
ing deeper  and  deeper — she  was  quite 
beaten  at  last,  all  the  spirit  in  her  crushed. 
Only  one  pathetic  scene  had  fixed  itself 
in  Doris's  memory.  She  had  never  learnt 
to  read,  but  the  mother  had  kept  one  relic 
of  the  old  prosper! tv,  which  she  clung  to, 
I  know  not  why.  It  was  a  book,  and  a 
big  one. 

"  Possible  you  might  have  a  history  of 
England  ?  "  said  Doris  to  me  abruptly,  a 
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year  or  so  a«>.  Yes,  I  had  such  a  work, 
"  Ah  !  so  had  my  mother.  It  was  a  great 
big  book,  as  big  as  tliat  table.  I  remember 
when  she  hadirt  much  else — for  'most  all 
the  furniture  and  sich  was  gone  —  she 
used  to  show  it  us  of  a  Sunday.  There 
was  a  sight  of  pays  [illustrations]  in  that 
there  great  book,  and  she'd  tell  us  about 
'em.  I  mind  one  day  she  was  showing 
'em  to  us,  and  I  looked  up  and  she  was 
a-cryine.  *  What  are  you  a-cryine  for, 
mothers' says  I,  and  she  never  said  not 
a  word,  but  she  shut  the  ereat  history 
book,  as  she  used  to  call  it.  7  never  heard 
what  became  of  that  ereat  book.  That 
was  all  the  learning  we  nad  1 " 

Jaunty  Jem's  career  was  not  a  long  one. 
One  day,  when  Doris  was  just  fourteen, 
Jem  rolled  into  the  gutter,  staggered  out, 
lurched  against  a  loaded  cart,  which 
passed  over  him,  crawled  home,  and  next 
day  Mrs.  Jem  was  a  ragged  widow,  with 
eight  ragged,  shoeless  children,  hungry, 
defiant,  and  clamorous,  demanding  vict- 
uals. Without  more  ado  they  were  bun- 
dled o£E  to  the  workhouse.  Such  a  work- 
house I  I  pass  it  frequently.  It  is  a 
ramshackle  block,  now  divided  into  six  or 
eight  tenements,  looking  picturesquely 
squalid,  noisome,  and  filthy.  Slums  you 
people  of  the  towns  call  them.  It  is  always 
a  subject  of  not  unspoken  thankfulness 
to  the  Great  Disposer  of  our  paths  that  that 
dreary  old  workhouse  is  outside  the  boun- 
daries of  my  parish. 

Doris  was  now  fourteen.  She  was  at 
once  apprenticed  by  the  parish  authori- 
ties to  somebody  wno  wanted  a  maid -of- 
all-work.  Note  that  this  was  about  sixty 
years  ago.  The  girl  was  started  in  life, 
with  the  scantiest  of  wardrobes,  but  prob- 
ably more  clothes  on  her  back  than  she 
had  worn  for  years.  She  made  a  good 
servant,  they  say.  With  her  prodigious 
energy,  quickness,  and  intelligence  she 
could  never  be  idle  ;  but,  let  her  mistress 
have  been  what  she  might,  Doris  must 
have  been  a  "  handful."  Before  she  had 
been  at  her  place  six  months,  master  and 
mistress  left  her  in  the  house  with  the 
children  to  see  to.  It  was  winter  time. 
There  had  been  heavy  snow ;  now  there 
was  a  sloppy  thaw.  There  were  troops  of 
eaunt,  lean  men  out  of  work,  begging  from 
door  to  door.  One  of  them  stopped  at 
Doris's  door.  **  Doris  I  I'm  almost  drop- 
ping ;  you  know  me  ;  look  at  my  arms  1 " 
The  starving  wretch  was  a  limping  skele- 
ton. The  girl  dashed  into  the  house, 
snatched  a  loaf  from  the  cupboard,  thrust 
it  into  the  bony  hand,  and  burst  into  a 
storm  of  furious  railing  against  all  things 
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in  heaven  and  earth.  The  children  were 
frightened ;  and  to  add  to  the  horror  of  the 
incident  (from  their  point  of  view^  they 
were  put  upon  short  commons  till  their 
parents*  return.  Then  there  was  a  scene. 
**Take  my  children's  bread  and  give  it 
to  a  tramp?"  Doris  recriminated;  her 
young  blood  was  up.  "  Thief,"  was  she  ? 
**Goa*s  wrath  upon  you,  skinflints  that 
you  are !  Give  the  brats  stones  to  suck 
once  a  day  in  these  cruel  times ;  they'll  be 
none  the  worse.  But  let  the  fathers  that 
earn  the  bread  starve  ?  Never  I "  Would 
she  promise  never  to  do  it  again  ?  Not 
she.  Jail  I  Who  cares  for  jail  ?  They 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  deal  with  JEtna. 
in  eruption.  The  lava  stream  of  glowing 
speech  went  billowing  on,  carrying  all  be- 
fore it.  Passion  rouses  passion,  and  the 
weaker  and  the  beaten  of  two  combatants 
is  for  the  most  part  the  most  vindictive 
and  implacable.  The  end  of  it  was  that 
Doris  was  carried  before  the  magistrates, 
and  sent  for  a  month  to  SwafiEham  Bride- 
well. 

Good  fortune  departs,  and  disaster's  behind. 
Hark,  the  wind  with  its  wants  and  its  infinite 
wail! 


SwafEham  Bridewell  —  that's  a  real 
name  this  time.  I  was  going  to  call  it 
Pandemonium,  but  that  would  nave  been 
a  poor  feeble  word  for  the  thing  signified. 
Twenty  years  or  so  before  this  time  How- 
ard had  paid  a  visit  to  SwafEham  Bride- 
well.   This  is  what  he  found  there :  — 

Three  rooms  below;  one  of  which,  a  lodg- 
ing-room for  men,  is  too  close  (lo  feet  9  inches 
by  7  feet  9  inches);  a  work-room,  17  feet  by 
iq,  but  no  employment ;  and  four  rooms  above, 
dourt  enlarged,  now  28  feet  square,  but  no 
pump.  .  .  .  Keeper's  salary,  16/.,  and  twenty 
shillings  a  year  for  straw.  Clauses  against 
spirituous  liquors  hung  up ;  license  for  beer. 
.  .  .  Prisoners,  eleven,  including  the  lunatic. 

One  pound  per  annum  allowed  for  pro- 
viding straw  for  all  the  prisoners.  The 
court  —  in  which  alone  the  wretched  jail 
birds  could  exercise  their  wasted  limbs 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  by  special 
grace  of  the  keeper,  salaried  at  16/.  a  year 

—  when  enlarged  measured  twenty-ei|;ht 
feet  square ;  and  no  pump.  The  howhng 
lunatic  —  the  ruffians  in  their  fetters  — 
the  filth  —  the  blasphenw  —  the  ferocity 

—  the  despair.  Think  of^it  I  Did  "  their 
Dante  of  the  dread  Inferno"  ever  image 
a  horribler  den  than  this  ? 

Six  or  seven  years  ago,  when  the  Sal- 
vationists were  strong  and  vociferous  in 
Tegea,  a  band  of  them  marching  down 


the  street  met  Doris  as  she  was  trudging 
along  jocund  and  contemptuous.  "  You're 
a-going  to  hell  1  YouVe  a-goine  to  hell ! " 
cried  voice  after  voice,  and  the  maenad 
who  led  the  motley  procession  stopped 
her  walking  backwards,  faced  about,  and 
halted.  The  very  drummer  held  his  band 
and  ceased  his  thumping.  *'  You're  a«£0- 
ing  to  hell!  You're  a-goin£  to  hell! 
Doris!  you're  a-going  to  hell!"  echoed 
again  and  again.  Doris  stood  still,  and 
the  twinkle  in  her  laughing  eye  meant 
anything  but  fear.  "  Hell !  What  do  you 
know  about  hell,  ye  sillies?  I've  been  in 
hell,  I  have  —  spent  a  month  there  fifty 
years  ago.  Sin'  I  got  out,  manv*s  the 
time  I've  danced  all  night  and  larked  all 
day,  and  I'd  do  it  again  now  if  I  could 
Hell  ?  Go  on  wi'  you !  wi'  your  drum- 
ming and  your  bumming,  and  your  toot- 
ling 1  That  there  hell's  been  pulled  down 
sin'  I  was  there.  You  ain't  a-going  to 
build  that  up  again  —  for  all  your  faMals. 

Go  on  wi'  you  1" 

•        ■■•.••« 

Dreadful  gleams  of  the  after  life  were 
flashed  upon  me  now  and  then.  Doris 
would  now  and  then  drop  a  hint  or  some- 
thing more.  The  old  people  too  have 
sometimes  told  me  scraps  of  their  remi- 
niscences in  a  shy,  shamefaced  way. 
What  staggered  them,  almost  frightened 
them,  was  the  glaring,  irresistible  beauty 
of  the  woman  —  her  immeasurable  force 
—  her  masterful,  insolent  fluency  —  her 
never-failing  wit  and  drollery.  "  She  was 
a  wicked  woman ! "  says  one ;  **  leastways 
folks  said  so.  But  lawk !  I  dunno  mach 
about  her.    Early  or  late  she  was  gay  as  a 

Eeacock.  Seemed  as  if  no  one  never  saw 
er  what  you  may  call  down.  She  was 
that  fresh-colored  as  I've  heard  say  she 
never  blushed  and  she  never  blenched. 
She  might  ha'  married  a  dozen  on  'em; 
but  no !  she  couldn't  abide  being  bound. 
When  she  took  up  wi'  Joe  Bickers  she^'d 
found  her  master,  but  she'd  never  marry 
him.  Beautiful?  Well!  I  don't  under- 
stand that.  But  she  was  that  handsome 
as  she  was  a  wonder  to  look  at.**  My 
predecessor  in  this  benefice  tried  hard  to 
induce  her  to  marry  Joe  Bickers.  *•  'TainH 
no  use  your  talking," said  Joe  impatiently ; 
"  I've  been  trying  to  make  her  marry  roe 
for  all  forty  years  —  'tain't  likely  you're 
a-going  to  talk  her  over ! " 

When  I  made  her  acquaintance  first, 
Joe  Bickers,  who  was  some  fifteen  jears 
older  than  Doris,  had  grown  blina  and 
useless.  He  soon  took  to  his  bed,  where 
his  habit  was  to  bellow  snatches  of  old 
songs  —  hunting  songs— poaching  songs 


— sea  songs.  "  Hold  your  noise,  ye  old 
fool!"  Tvc  heard  her  cry;  "there's  the 
parson  coming  along."  The  fierce  old 
ruffian  used  to  like  my  coming  to  him,  but 
he  had  no  more  conscience  than  a  carrot. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  arouse  the  faint- 
est response  to  any  appeal  to  the  moral 
sense.  My  heart  used  to  die  within  me 
sometimes.  The  only  occasion  on  which 
I  noticed  anything  like  an  approach  to 
gentleness  was  when  he  said  to  me  once, 
with  signs  of  vexation  that  he  had  been 
brought  to  unbend  so  far,  **  YouVe  a  eood 
sort,  anyhow  I  and  God  A'mighty  will  re- 
ward vou,  I  don't  doubt.  But  what's  the 
use  of  your  a-talkine  to  me  ?  I  ain't  fit 
for  no  other  place  tnan  this.  Soul?  If 
you  could  see  my  soul,  you'd  see  such  a 
dirty  un  as  you  ain't  oiten  met  Who's 
a-going  to  save  a  rotten  tater?  'tain't 
worth  it ! "  But  the  ascendency  which 
Joe  Bickers  had  acquired,  and  retained 
for  over  forty  years,  over  Doris  was  un- 
bounded. Sne  was  his  slave.  The  secret 
of  it,  I  doubt  not,  was  that  she  had  a  heart 
and  he  had  none  — a  cruel,  noisy,  jovial, 
boisterous,  reckless  giant,  of  the  stufiE  that 
the  old  buccaneers  were  made  of.  But 
marry  him  she  never  would,  and  never 
did.  She  never  would  marry  any  one.  It 
was  not  for  want  of  asking.  **  Why,  there 
was  one  of  'em  that  wild  he  come  and 
plumpt  down  on  his  knees  and  swore  he'd 
never  get  up  till  I'd  marry  him.  He'd  a 
given  me  thousands!"  **Why  in  the 
world  did  you  not  take  him,  Doris?" 
"  What,  marry  a  man  that  had  flopped  on 
his  marrow  bones  and  squealed  like  a  pig  ? 
Yah !  'Twarn't  likely !  Whv,  if  I'd  mar- 
ried one  of  'em,  you  see,  I  should  ha'  be- 
longed to  him.  Then  —  possible  —  I'd 
have  got  tired  of  him." 

During  those  months  when  I  used  to  go 
to  visit  fierce  old  Bickers  —  though  he 
was  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstone  — 
there  came  a  gradual  change  over  Doris. 
The  strange  couple  lived  in  a  ruinous 
hovel,  which  was  one  of  two  when  I  first 
knew  it ;  the  other  house  (?)  grew  so  dan- 
gerous that  the  owner  dismantled  it,  used 
some  of  the  rafters  to  prop  up  Joe  Bick- 
ers's  tottering  wall,  sold  the  tiles  for  a  few 
shillings,  and  patched  up  some  holes  in 
the  roof.  In  this  miserable  ruin  the  old 
ruffian  died.  While  he  lay  there,  fadine 
away,  it  was  my  business  to  drop  in  and 
sit  with  him. 

They  had  abandoned  the  upper  room, 
where  the  bats  hid  under  the  tiles  and 
flew  in  and  out  at  pleasure,  and  the  wind 
whistled  and  the  snowflakes  found  an 
easy  entrance  ;  and  they  had  put  up  their 
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big  four-post  bedstead  on  the  ground  floor. 
It  was  a  tight  fit  They  did  not  lack  for 
covering,  and  there  were  lumps  of  various 
dimensions  which  in  the  aggregate  consti- 
tuted a  mattress,  and  there  la^  Joe  Bick- 
ers. Once  as  I  was  speak ine  in  my  feeble 
way  of  Him  who  came  to  seelc  and  to  save 
them  that  were  lost,  Doris,  with  her  back 
turned,  sat  huddling  over  the  apology  for 
a  fire,  pretending  to  take  no  notice.  Sud- 
denly, Joe  burst  out  into  a  coarse  laugh. 
"  My  toes,  if  she  ain't  a-crying !  "  Doris 
started  up,  turning  her  face  away,  and 
flung  herself  out  of  the  house.  **  What  a 
brute  you  are  to  laugh  at  the  woman !  "  I 
exclaimed,  for  I  was  roused.  "You're 
blind.  It  was  a  lie.  You  couldn't  have 
seen  her  if  she  had  cried ! "  He  laughed 
a^in.    "  Mv  toes !    Many's  the  time  I've 

five  her  a  black  eye,  but  I  never  see  her 
lubbering  for  all  that  But  see  or  no  see, 
she's  been  blubbering  now.  Think  I  don't 
know  1  I  tell  you  she's  a-cr\Mng  ! "  I  saw 
no  more  of  her  that  day.  Next  time  she 
began  by  being  as  reckless  as  usual.  The 
old  reprobate  was  evidently  sinking.  For 
the  first  time  she  condescended  to  consult 
me.  "  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him. 
He  keeps  calling  out  he'll  be  shaved.  He 
won't  die,  he  says,  unless  he's  shaved, 
and  I  don't  want  him  to  die.  I  want  to 
keep  him.  Do  you  think,  sir,  as  I  ought 
to  have  him  shaved  ?  "  There  was  a  gro- 
tesque pathos  about  the  question.  Doris 
dreaded  the  thought  of  hastening  his  end. 


Doris  was  left  alone.  She  had  still  a 
great  deal  of  vigor  and  infini  te  pluck.  She 
had  her  donkey,  too,  and  her  cart,  and  she 
contrived,  literally,  to  pick  up  a  livelihood. 
She  never  begged ;  she  had  many  friends 
here  and  there,  who  were  always  ready 
with  a  shilling.  People  who  condemned 
her  irregular  fife  were  ready  to  cast  a  veil 
over  her  antecedents.  She  was  proud  as 
Lucifer  in  her  way,  and  scorned  to  apol- 
ogize for  what  she  had  not  scorned  to 
commit  She  rather  made  the  worst  of 
herself  than  the  best  She  forgot  nothing: ; 
she  knew  everybody  —  especially  all  their 
old  peccadilloes.  Truly  a  formidable  per- 
sonage, whom  prudence  suggested  should 
be  best  left  alone  to  go  her  own  way. 
The  donkey  cart  grew  very  rickety.  She 
took  it  to  the  wheelwright,  a  kindly  man 
in  his  way.  "Mr.  — -^  I  want  you  to 
mend  this  cart;  what  will  it  cost?  What 
will  it  cost  j'^jtf,  that's  my  meaning;  for 
ou  must  mend  it  up  and  I  shan't  pay  you 
it  Leastways  I  don't  think  I  ever 
shall!"  The  cart  was  mended.  Doris 
went  on  in  the  old  way,  doing  little  jobs, 
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getting  shillings,  scraps,  and  small  doles. 
Then  the  donkey  broke  down.  One 
day  we  missed  the  patient  little  brute. 
"  Where's  the  dickey,  Doris  ?  "  Simon, 
the  knacker,  had  gone  to  her  to  buy  it. 
What  for?  For  somebodv's  kenneL  What 
would  he  give?  Half-a-crown.  What 
would  he  charge  for  shooting  it?  A  shil- 
ling. And  dig  the  hole  too?  Yes,  he 
didn't  mind  that.  Doris  stood  by  as  he 
dug  the  hole,  then  she  pulled  out  her  shil- 
ling. "  Now  you  may  shoot  him.  I  ain't 
a-going:  to  have  my  dickey  feed  the  dogs  1 " 
The  old  dickey  rolled  into  his  grave,  and 
the  two  covered  him  over.  Doris  was 
desolate.  "  I've  had  three  on  'em  —  this 
last  one  better  nor  twenty  years.  He 
fared  as  if  he  looked  at  me  that  morning, 
and  said  good-bye." 

Men  and  women  who  are  absolutely 
fearless  always  have  a  power  over  animals. 
Doris  would  have  lauehed  at  a  mad  bull, 
and  the  monster  would  have  turned  away 
from  her ;  the  fiercest  dog  would  trot  up 
to  her,  thrust  his  nose  into  her  hand,  and 
caper  round  her.  Quite  recently  I  was 
complaininfi^  to  a  good  woman  that  there 
were  no  hedgehogs  to  be  found.  "  Beggi  ng 
vour  pardon,  sir,  Doris  could  find  you  a 
nedgehog  any  day;  she  says  they  come 
out  to  look  at  her  I "  In  fact,  a  week  be- 
fore she  had  taken  a  young  hedgehog  to 
one  of  our  cottagers  a  mile  off  and  given 
it  to  her.  Some  time  afterwards  she  had 
dropt  in  to  inquire  about  the  hedgehog. 
The  little  creature  had  not  taken  kindly  to 
its  new  home,  had  hidden  away,  and  only 
came  out  in  the  evening  when  the  black- 
beetles  emerged  from  their  hoies.  As  the 
two  women  were  gossiping — lo!  in  the 
broad  noonday  there  appeared  the  hedge- 
hog. It  ran  up  to  Doris,  crooning  soffly, 
as  their  wont  is,  and  seeming  to  ask  to  be 
noticed. 

When  the  donkey  was  gone,  Doris  — 
still  living  in  the  old  hovel  —  had  to  trust 
to  her  own  feet.  Coming  back  every 
evening,  weary,  often  wet  and  hungry,  no 
fire  in  the  grate  and  scanty  provisions  in 
the  cupboard,  the  hard  life  began  to  tell 
upon  her.  She  had  never  had  an  hour's  ill- 
ness. Her  hair  had  grown  grey,  but  there 
were  still  tangled  masses  of  it  shadow- 
ing the  broad,  square,  powerful  forehead. 
Till  within  a  month  of  her  death  her  full 
lips  were  red  as  a  girl's;  the  brilliant 
color  of  her  cheek  was  a  delicate  carmine, 
the  smaller  vessels  still  distinct  with  the 
blood  that  circulated  through  them  regu- 
larly as  it  had  done  seventy  years  before. 
Doris  bowed  her  head  at  last  —  bowed 
her  heart,  too.    "  I  suppose  I'm  a  dier," 


she  said  to  me ;  **  I  used  to  think  I  never 
should  die.  I  never  thought  1  was  the 
same  as  other  folks.  Nothing  never  did 
me  no  harm.  I've  known  hundreds  of 
diers  —  what  was  that  to  me  ?  " 

At  last  she  got  an  allowance  from  the 
parish — went  out  no  more  —  then  she 
took  to  her  bed.  All  her  life  she  appears 
to  have  put  away  from  herself  anything 
but  the  present  hour.  When  she  coula 
no  longer  trudge  about  the  old  roads  and 
lanes,  she  fiercely  resented  the  faintest 
suggestion  that  she  would  be  better  cared 
for  m  the  Union.  "  I  never  set  my  foot 
in  the  Union  yet,  and  they  shan't  make  me. 
I  don't  want  no  takine  care  of.  Let  *eai 
leave  me. alone.  I'm  best  alone.  Who's 
a-going  to  look  after  me  —  a-peeping  and 
a-pi eking  and  a-sniffing  about?  So  we 
had  to  make  the  best  of  it    But  Doris 

frew  feebler;  she  found  it  harder  and 
arder  to  fetch  her  pail  of  water  from  the 
well;  she  hadn't  strength  or  spirit  to 
wash  up  her  things  or  put  them  awaj,  or 
even  light  her  fire.  I  used  to  drop  ia 
more  frequently,  though  it  was  not  always 
easy,  for  she  lived  a  couple  of  miles  off. 
The  woman's  heart  was  evidently  soften- 
ing, but  she  foueht  against  it  in  impatient, 
defiant  outbreaks.  She  was  thinking. 
Clearly  the  memories  of  the  past  were' 
haunting  her ;  there  were  the  signs  not  so 
much  of  weak  and  puling  regret  as  of  a 
bitter  and  acrimonious  disgust.  '^Yah!  I 
see  it  all  now ;  I  didn't  see  it  then.  There 
ain't  no  one  to  blame  but  myself.  Yah !  ** 
Now  and  then  her  abruptness  took  me  at 
a  disadvantage,  when  she,  evidently  speak- 
ing out  what  had  been  turning  over  and 
over  in  her  mind  for  nights  and  days, 
would  hurl  at  me  some  sad  question  as 
though  it  were  a  missile  she  was  bumine 
to  throw  from  her.  •*  What  puts  me  out," 
she  said  one  day,  "is  what  such  as  yon 
come  to  such  as  me  for.  You  ain't  got 
nothing  to  gain  by  it  —  you  ain't  obliged 
to  —  you  ain't  a-going  to  tell  me  as  you 
like  it  —  here  you  are,  wet  and  dry.  What 
do  you  do  it  for  ?  That  there  woman  over 
the  way,  she  wouldn't  come  near  me  if  it 
wasn't  tor  you.  Ah  I  as  if  I  don't  know !  ^ 
She  laughed  a  feeble,  cunning  laugh,  and 
tried  to  look  sly.  ••  Doris,  when  the  old 
dickey  was  alive  you  used  to  take  mes- 
sages, didn't  you,  whether  you  liked  it  or 
not?  Perhaps  that's  my  way."  "Go 
on  wi'  you  1  you  ain't  got  no  master,  and 
you  don't  want  no  shillings  —  I  did.** 
"  Ah !  Doris !  Doris  1  but  I  Ikave  a  Mas- 
ter, and  that's  just  where  it  is.**  She 
looked  at  me,  said  nothing,  tossed  abooi 
on  the  bed,  sat  up  again,  Uien  half  wearily 


half  petulantly,  <«Well,  you  can't  like  it 
anyhow.  He  never  comes  to  see  you; 
and  if  he  did,  possible  as  you  could  do 
without  himl'* 

■        ••••■• 

Another  time  she  broke  out,  "Mrs. 
Dash  came  here  yesterday;  she  brought 
me  a  bit  of  chicken.  She  badnH  no  call 
to  come ;  she  wouldn't  ha'  come  if  you 
hadn't  sent  her.  I  had  to  eat  her  victuals, 
though  it  kind  o*  choked  me ;  she  wanted 
'em  more'n  I  did,  and  they'd  ha'  done  her 
more  good  I "  Then  she  went  on  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Dash  had  in  the  old  days  always 
been  good  for  a  sixpence,  an  egg^  a  cup  of 
milk,  or  some  scraps.  Four  vears  before 
this  time  her  husband  haa  "broken." 
Doris  had  called  at  the  door  some  days 
afterwards  and  found  her  old  friend  in 
tears  —  the  bailifiEs  had  been  in  the  house. 
Mechanically  she  had  eone  to  look  for 
something  for  Doris  —  there  was  nothing. 
"  Never  mind,  Doris  I "  she  had  said  with 
a  wan  smile,  "  there's  twopence  for  you  1 " 
Doris  took  it,  shambled  o£E,  and  swore  a 
big  oath  that  she'd  never  go  near  that 
door  again.  "  I'd  have  given  it  back,  and 
more  too," said  Doris,  "but  I  knew  her 
well;  she  wouldn't  ha'  liked  it;  but  I 
never  went  there  no  more ! " 

The  shadows  were  deepening.  We  got 
a  kind  neighbor  to  go  in  two  or  three 
times  a  day  to  look  after  Doris,  and  very 
kind  and  considerate  she  was ;  but  Doris 
at  first  resented  the  intrusion.  In  a  little 
while  she  submitted,  and  ended  by  ex- 
pressing a  reluctant  sort  of  gratitude ;  but* 
m  the  presence  of  this  extemporized  saptsr 
de  charitd  when  I  called  she  was  obsti- 
nately silent.  The  good  creature  noticed 
it,  and  had  the  tact  and  delicacy  always  to 
retire  when  I  came  in  to  pay  my  visits. 
"I'm  a  dierl"  said  Doris,    "^fot  just 

Set,  though  ;  don't  you  be  afraid.  Possi- 
le  you'd  write  a  letter  for  me?"  Write 
a  letter  for  Doris!  Whom  to?  Then 
came  a  strange  story.  Fifty  years  ago, 
when  Doris  had  first  taken  up  with  Joe 
Bickers  —  who  was  then  earning  a  great 
deal  of  money  doing  odd  jobs  of  drilling 
and  carting  —  Joe  wanted  more  help. 
Doris  thereupon  went  to  the  workhouse 
and  took  out  her  youngest  brother,  a  lad 
of  twelve  or  fourteen.  "And  I  brought 
him  up,"  said  Doris. 

The  strong,  affectionate  nature  of  the 
lad,  his  strange  though tfulness,  his  intelli- 
gence, his  somewhat  melancholy  tempera- 
ment, had  come,  you  may  be  sure,  not 
from  Jaunty  Jem,  but  from  the  other  side 
of  the  house.  He  conceived  a  deep  hor- 
ror and  loathing  of  the  life  into  which  he 
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was  plunged.  "He  couldn't  a-bear  the 
drink,  and  he  couldn't  abide  my  old 
man  I "  The  lad  grew  very  strong,  but  he 
was  no  match  at  dl  for  old  Joe.  He  sul- 
lenly submitted  to  the  ruffian's  brutal  vio- 
lence for  three  or  four  years ;  then  when 
he  found  he  could  do  no  good,  and  that  it 
was  faring  worse  and  worse  with  his  sis- 
ter, one  day  he  disappeared.  "  He  always 
said  he  should  go  away  some  day,  and  if 
he  did  he'd  never  come  back.  "Come 
along  wi'  me,  Doris,"  he  said  one  night 
afore  he  went  off;  "I'll  never  marrv  till 
you  do;  I'll  work  my  fingers  to  the  Done 
to  keep  you  respectable ;  come  along  and 
leave  it  all.  Don't  you  be  dragged  in  the 
mud  no  more  1 " 

But  no !  With  the  obstinate  infatuation 
of  the  woman,  she  refused  to  move.  She 
never  slept  a  night  in  her  life  ten  miles 
from  the  place  of  her  birth.  There  she 
would  live  and  there  she  would  die. 

Once,  when  I  was  in  the  jolly  twenties, 
a  merry  band  of  us  had  been  out  shooting. 
Just  as  we  turned  homewards  the  sun 
sank  down  and  it  was  twilight.  Up  rose 
a  partridge ;  some  one  fired;  the  bird  was 
hit.  A  shot,  I  conjecture,  had  passed 
through  one  of  its  eyes  and  lodged  in  the 
brain.  In  the  waning  light  we  saw  it 
wheeling  round  us  in  a  regular  circle-^ 
round  and  round  and  round.  It  was  get- 
ting dark  as  we  fired  one  after  another; 
but  we  missed.  The  bird  flew  round  and 
round;  at  last  one  chance  shot  ended  it 
all.  I  often  think  of  the  poor  partridge  ; 
and  when  I  do  I  think  of  Doris  too,  flut- 
tering round  and  round  and  round  in  an 
enchanted  circle—- dropping  at  last  1 

I  wrote  that  letter  and  the  brother  came. 
A  serious,  broad-shouldered,  thriving 
miner,  with  a  vast  band  that  took  mine  into 
its  mighty  grasp  while  his  lip  quivered, 
and  his  words  came  slowly :  "  I've  come  to 
fetch  Doris,  but  she  won't  go,  sir.  Sup- 
pose I  was  to  take  her  up  and  carry  her 
off  in  a  first-class  carriage.  Do  you  think 
she'd  stand  it?  There^s  a  train  at  4.15 
this  afternoon."  He'd  been  travelling  all 
the  ni^ht,  fourteen  hours  of  it.  It  was 
now  midday.  I  told  him  the  thing  was 
not  to  be  done  —  impossible.  "  Then  I'd 
best  get  back.  My  wife's  been  paralyzed. 
There's  two  shops  to  look  after.  I  must 
get  backl"  He  stayed  a  few  hours, 
amazed  the  samr  de  charitd  by  his  pro- 
fuseness,  left  money  behind  him,  and 
orders  that  his  sister  should  want  for 
nothing,  and  was  gone  ;  the  poor  wife  was 
calling  to  him,  and  the  two  shops,  and  the 
work  Tie  had  left  in  the  coal-pit.  How  he 
managed  his  various  occupations  who  shall 
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say?  A  man  of  few  words  and  slow  of 
speech,  he  left  only  one  message  behind 
him.  *'Give  my  love  to  his  reverence. 
Mind,  I  say  my  love !  I  mean  it.*'  The 
4.15  train  took  him  back  to  his  wife,  who 
wrote  an  urgent,  pleading  letter  to  Doris. 
Let  her  come.  "  Oh,  come  to  us  for  the 
love  of  God ! "  She  was  past  railway 
journeyings  by  this  time.  *'  I  knew  he'd 
come  if  I  sent  for  him," said  Doris;  "he 
was  always  a  good  sort  of  boy.  I  brought 
him  up,  and  he's  a  good  Doy  now,''  — 
aged  sixty  years  or  thereabouts  I 

You  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  lei- 
sured classes  who  subscribe  to  Mudie's 
and  religiously  visit  the  Royal  Academy 
I  have  noticea  a  superstition  among  you 
which  is  rather  widely  prevalent.  I  have 
heard  many  of  you  express  unbounded 
astonishment  that  romance,  sentiment, 
pure  nobleness,  and  the  simple  heroism  of 
self-surrender  should  be  found  among  the 
masses  in  the  squalor  of  the  alleys  or  of 
the  cottage  in  the  lane.  I  am  inclined 
myself  to  fall  into  exactly  the  opposite 
superstition,  and  to  doubt  whether  the 
before-mentioned  articles  are  to  be  found 
anywhere  except  in  the  before-mentioned 
spots. 

"  Well !  he's  been  and  gone,  my  poor 
boy !  There's  another  thing  you  might  do 
for  me  now ! "  For  perhaps  the  first  and 
only  time  in  her  life  a  deep  blush  rose  to 
her  cheek,  mantling  all  her  brow  with 
crimson.  It  was  some  time  before  she 
could  bring  it  out.  She  recovered  herself. 
"Are  you  a-going?  'Cause  I'll  tell  you 
when  you're  going !  *'  I  silently  took  up 
my  hat ;  with  my  hand  upon  the  latch  I 

{)aused,  turning  my  back  on  her  as  she 
ay. 

"Will  you  be  so  good  as  ask  'em  in 
your  church  next  Sunday  —  just  to  —  all 
on  'em  —  just  to  —  say  a  prayer  for  a  bad 
woman  as  has  lived  as  she  hadn't  ought 
to?  Possible  He  may  look  in  and  hear 
'em  ! "    Can  you  guess  who  He  was  ? 

Of  course  I  gave  the  message  almost  in 
her  very  words.  The  pathetic  notice  pro- 
duced a  profound  i  mpression.  Everybody 
was  talking  about  it.  A  wild  rumor,  ex- 
tensively circulated  and  repeated  in  the 
markets,  went  about  that  Doris  had  con- 
fessed to  being  concerned  In  a  murder 
committed  fifty  years  before.  The  Phari- 
sees were  greatly  exercised.  One  of  them 
must  needs  go  and  look  into  the  matter. 
"  Is  it  true,  Doris  ?  "  Some  of  the  old  fierce- 
ness of  scorn  came  back  to  her.  "  Get 
out  wi'  you  !  I  ain't  so  bad  but  I  know 
this  house  is  my  own.  Who  wants  you  in 
here?    I  know  all  about  you — you  and 


yours,  they're  a  mucky  lot !  I  never  done 
no  night  poaching  same  as  you.  Who  are 
you  to  come  in  here  with  your  horking  and 
your  snivelling  ?  Get  out  wi'  you  !  "  The 
tellow  slunk  away  and  gave  in  a  report  to 
those  that  sent  him  that  Doris  was** a-go- 
ing to  hell  I" 

She  was  past  carina  now  what  people 
said  of  her;  the  old  contempt  of  the 
world's  censure  helped  her  now.  Let 
them  —  they  had  cause  for  it  I 

I  rarely  r^a</ anything  to  Doris,  I  used 
to  trust  to  my  memory  for  the  most  part, 
and  tellhtr  what  I  thought  it  was  good  to 
tell.  She  was  sitting  up  in  her  bed  hud- 
dled together,  her  arms  clasped  round  her 
knees,  on  her  head  a  magenta  (is  that  the 
word?)  handkerchief  tied  under  her  chin, 
faded  crimson  petticoat,  and  crimson 
stockings,  an  old  blanket  gathered  round 
her  shoulders.  Somehow —  I  forget  how 
it  came  about  —  I  told  her  of  one  whom 
they  brought  to  Him,  how  they  were  very 
hard  upon  her;  how  they  could  not  help 
being  hard  —  it  would  not  do  not  to  be 
hard  against  some  sins,  some  wrongs, 
some  evil-doers  —  how  they  said  this  and 
that ;  how  He  was  never  hani ;  how  He  was 
so  very,  very  sorry  for  her.  Doris  utterly 
broke  down.  Clutching  her  knees,  she 
looked  at  me,  the  wide  eyes  filled  with  the 
big  drops  that  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  I 
never  saw  a  human  being  sob  before  with- 
out the  least  attempt  at  stopping  or  hidine 
the  spasms  of  emotion.  I  hope  I  shaU 
never  see  it  again.  What  did  she  say? 
What  did  I  answer?  Nay!  Nav !  Hush  ! 

Next  day  and  the  next  I  could  not  go  to 
her.  Dons  was  very  restless.  "  I  can't 
ease  her,"  said  our  soeur  de  charitd  when 
I  did  come  at  last;  "she  keeps  telling 
me  to  read  to  her  *  about  the  woman/ 
and  I  don't  know  what  woman — IVe 
been  trying  ever  sol"  Her  trying  con- 
sisted in  reading  about  the  lost  piece  of 
silver,  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  St.  PauPs 
advice  to  wives.  Finally  (when  all  these 
failed  to  satisfy  Doris)  somebody  dropped 
in  who  suggested  the  seventeenth  chapter 
of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  f 

Doris  tried  to  raise  herself  the  next 
time  she  heard  my  voice.  We  bad  our 
last  interview.  That  ni^ht  she  died.  A 
week  or  two  before  she  had  sent  for  Mrs. 
Dash.  By  the  help  of  careful  instruc- 
tions Mrs.  Dash  found,  in  a  hole  in  the 
chimney,  a  little  hoard  of  seventeen  shil* 
lings.  It  had  been  stored  up  against  the 
day  of  her  burial.  Doris  bad  no  fears 
now,  for  her  "  boy  "  would  save  her  from 
a  pauper's  grave ;  but  the  money  was  bis, 
and  he'd  better  have  it   The  brother  caune 
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a^in«  and  brought  bis  sadly  crippled  wife 
with  him  too.  They  gave  away  the  few 
things  that  were  in  the  house.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  could 
make  them  understand  that  there  was  no 
fee  to  pay,  that  they  owed  me  nothing. 
They  went  their  way,  strangely  sorrowing, 
when  they  had  laid  their  sister  in  her 
grave. 
And  this  was  the  end  of  Doris ! 

Augustus  Jessopp. 


From  The  National  Renew. 
HEINE'S  VISIT  TO  LONDON. 

The  English  people  not  long  ago  were 
reading  a  book  on  Eneland  written  by  an 
observant  Frenchman  long  resident  in  this 
country.  He  is  a  friend  and  admirer  of 
John  Bull,  and  his  work  has  been  very 
favorably  received  among  us.  But  there 
is  another  book  on  England,  written  by  the 
German  poet,  Heine,  which  is  not  so  well 
known.  Heine  was  a  German  and  a  Jew, 
a  poet  and  a  satirist,  and  so  we  must  re- 
ceive his  criticisms  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
Besides,  he  came  over  to  England  in  a  fit 
of  spleen.  He  was  dis^sted  Mrith  the 
tyranny  of  Continental  nations.  His  books 
had  been  subjected  to  the  censorship,  and 
had  come  forth  so  terribly  mangled  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  own  them.  It  seemed 
to  him  better  that  he  should  not  publish 
his  thoughts  at  all,  than  that  they  should 
be  given  to  the  world  in  such  a  mutilated 
form.  But  he  had  heard  of  Britain  as  the 
land  of  the  free  press  and  free  institutions, 
and  he  resolved  to  spend  a  few  months 
amone  us  and  see  them  for  himself.  He 
accordingly  embarked  for  London,  and 
arrived  about  the  middle  of  April  in  the 
year  1827. 

His  thoughts  were  running  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  which  John  Milton  had 
so  nobly  won  for  the  English  people.  And 
so,  as  soon  as  he  sighted  England,  he 
cried  out,  **0  land  of  freedom,  I  greet 
thee  I "  and  was  losing  himself  in  a  solil- 
oquy upon  English  freedom,  when  the 
captain  came  up  and  asked  him  to  be  a 
little  less  demonstrative.  He  warned  him 
that  he  might  not  find  England  so  free  as 
he  was  anticipating.  **  There  are  several 
kinds  of  freedom,"  he  continued, "  and  the 
Englishman  does  not  possess  them  all. 
He  ioves  freedom,  and  he  has  it  when  it 
means  personal  liberty.  He  loves  to  be 
free  in  his  own  house,  and  so  he  calls  it 
bis  castle.  He  loves  to  be  free  in  his  re- 
lations to  his  wife,  his  children,  and  per- 
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sonal  friends.  But  he  loves  freedom  no 
further.  He  keeps  the  stranger  and  even 
his  neighbor  at  arm's  length.  He  may 
live  for  years  without  speaking  to  his 
neighbor  who  lives  in  the  next  house,  or 
the  boarder  who  occupies  the  rooms  next 
his  own.  He  wishes  to  be  let  alone.  It 
is  the  Frenchman  who  loves  freedom  in 
the  club,  the  caf^,  the  salon,  who  greets 
you  with  open  arms  in  the  market-place. 
That  is  what  the  Frenchman  calls  liberty, 
or  in  other  words  equality,  and  he  pos- 
sesses that  kind  of  freedom.  But  the 
German  is  an  idealist,  and  loves  neither 
liberty  nor  equality,  or,  if  he  does,  it  is 
only  as  a  man  loves  his  grandmother.*' 

While  this  conversation  with  the  captain 
was  going  on  it  had  become  dark,  and  the 
boat  nad  entered  the  Thames.  Heine  is 
surprised  at  the  crowded  river,  and  is  not 
free  from  anxietv  when  he  sees  the  ships 
passing  so  closely  by  each  other  that  their 
passengers  could  almost  shake  hands  — a 
welcome  and  farewell  at  the  same  moment. 
He  looks  with  wonder  on  the  forest  of 
masts  and  on  his  own  boat  as  it  slowly 
and  safely  glides  through  among  them. 
The  stars,  meanwhile,  have  burst  out  in 
the  sky,  and  the  captain,  seeing  him  in  a 
silent  mood,  calls  his  attention  to  them. 
"You  talk  of  freedom,"  he  says,  "and 
have  come  over  here  to  see  its  triumphs. 
There  is  no  such  thing  either  in  heaven  or 
in  earth.  These  stars  that  shine  over  our 
heads  are  not  free.  They  are  bound  fast 
by  an  eternal  law,  and  cannot  move  a  hair- 
breadth from  their  orbits."  Before  Heine 
had  time  to  reply,  the  captain  cries  out, 
"  Look  there !  Do  vou  see  that  black  ob- 
ject looming  througn  the  darkness  ?  That 
is  the  Tower  of  London." 

Heine  found  rooms  at  the  Tavistock 
Hotel ;  but  as  these  did  not  suit  him,  he 
soon  removed  to  32  Craven  Street,  Strand. 
From  early  morning  till  late  at  night  he 
went  about  sight-seeing.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  be  aston- 
ished at  the  greatness  of  London.  But  he 
was  astonished ;  he  could  not  help  it.  He 
came  prepared  to  see  great  and  lofty  pal- 
aces, and  he  saw  little  houses  three  stories 
hi^h,  built  of  brick,  and  crowned  with 
chimney-cans  that  looked  like  fresh-drawn 
teeth.  But  it  was  the  number  of  them 
that  astonished  him.  He  wandered  about 
hour  after  hour,  and  saw  the  same  uni- 
formity everywhere  prevail.  Day  after 
day  he  went  in  new  directions,  and  still  he 
followed  the  same  kind  of  streets,  stretch- 
ing miles  upon  miles,  and  seemine  never 
to  end.  He  was,  he  says,  like  the  boy 
who  made  up  his  mind  not  to  cry  when  he 
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was  whipped.  But  he  expected  to  be 
whipped  on  an  ordinary  place  with  an 
ordinary  cane ;  and  when  he  came  to  ex- 
perience it,  he  was  whipped  on  an  extraor- 
dinary place  with  an  extraordinary  bunch 
of  bircn  twigs.  And  so  Heine,  havine 
fortified  his  mind  a^inst  wonder,  found 
that  his  anticipations  of  what  London 
would  be  like  were  entirely  false,  and  had 
to  wonder  all  the  same. 

Heine  remained  in  England  from  the 
17th  of  April  to  the  8th  of  August,  and  in 
that  time  not  only  saw  the  various  objects 
of  interest  in  and  around  the  metropolis, 
but  gained  a  wonderful  knowledge  01  our 
political  life.  As  soon  as  Parliament 
opened  he  became  an  assiduous  attender 
on  the  debates.  Canning  was  prime  min- 
ister; Castlereagh  had  just  committed 
suicide.  The  great  political  question  of 
the  hour  was  the  emancipation  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  The  great  rock  ahead  was 
the  national  debt,  which  then  amounted  to 
;£ 1, 1 25,000,000,  and  which,  according  to 
the  political  prophets  of  the  time,  was 
soon  to  land  the  nation  in  utter  bank- 
ruptcy. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  he  was  greatly 
pleased  with  Lord  King,  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  Lord  Brougham,  and 
gives  us  a  sketch  of  each.  Lord  Brougham 
was  the  ereat  orator  of  the  day.  Heine 
describes  nim  as  a  man  of  middle  size  and 
of  a  slender  build.  His  face  was  thin,  his 
head  was  sparsely  covered  with  black  hair 
lying  flat  on  the  temples ;  his  black  dress 
gave  him  an  ecclesiastical  air;  but  the 
moment  he  began  to  speak  you  saw  that 
he  was  an  advocate.  He  had  a  way  of 
pointing  with  his  forefinger  and  of  holding 
his  head  which  are  confined  to  speakers 
at  the  bar.  The  muscles  of  his  face  had 
a  weird  tMritching  motion  that  enabled 
those  who  were  near  to  see  his  thoughts 
before  they  were  uttered,  and,  in  the  case 
of  witty  remarks,  rather  spoiled  their 
efiEect.  For  making  a  witty  remark,  as 
Heine  says,  is  like  lx)rrowing  money  of  a 
friend ;  the  more  sudden  the  surprise,  the 
greater  is  our  chance  of  success.  But 
what  astonished  Heine  most  of  all  was  the 
restless  activity  of  the  Scottish  lawyer. 
He  made  his  most  famous  speeches  after 
a  day^s  pleading  of  nine  hours  in  the  law 
courts,  while  the  previous  night  had  been 
spent  in  writing  on  educational  and  crim- 
inal reform  for  the  Edinburgh  Review* 
Heine  was  not  present  when  he  delivered 
any  of  his  great  speeches,  although  he 
heard  him  several  times.  But  he  noticed 
that  whenever  he  rose  there  was  a  look  of 
expectancy  on  every  face  and  an  unusual 


silence  all  over  the  House.  He  quotes 
the  words  of  a  journalist  of  the  time  in 
describing  the  ereat  orator. 

This  writer  tells  us  that  he  began  slowly, 
and  with  mat  hesitation  in  his  utterance* 
He  laid  down  his  premisses  clearly  and 
with  deliberation,  as  a  mathematician  lajs 
down  the  data  in  a  proposition  of  Euclid. 
His  premisses  are  so  clear  and  simple  and 
self-evident  and  convincing  that  they  seem 
truisms.  When  this  is  done,  he  gathers 
them  all  together,  he  builds  up  his  argii* 
ment,  his  voice  rising  the  while  until  he 
shakes  the  rafters  like  thunder,  and  sweeps 
everything  before  him.  Then  comes  a 
pause.  The  stranger  thinks  his  exertions 
have  exhausted  his  strength,  and  expects 
to  see  him  fall  back  on  his  seat  in  a  swoon. 
Not  at  all.  This  is  only  the  trick  of  the 
tiger  crouching  low  that  he  ma^  spring 
the  higher.  He  has  laid  down  his  propo- 
sition, and  he  has  proved  it ;  and  it  now 
remains  for  him  to  shatter  the  amiments 
of  his  antagonists  to  atoms.  Woe  unto 
them  that  have  now  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
his  anger  1  His  pale  face  becomes  livid 
with  rage,  his  blue  eyes  flash  fire,  and  be 
hurls  the  thunderbolts  of  his  rhetoric 
against  them  without  mercy.  And,  now 
that  his  task  is  done,  he  sits  down  amid  a 
storm  of  applause. 

Heine  was  greatly  pleased  with  some 
aspects  of  our  political  life.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  the  honorable  members  laugh 
and  joke  and  talk  in  their  natural  tone  of 
voice,  even  in  debating  the  most  serious 
questions.  In  a  debate  where  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  men  and  the  safety  of  the 
entire  country  are  at  stake  nobody  thinks 
it  necessary  to  make  a  long,  grinning  face 
like  a  German  deputy,  or  to  talk  patheti- 
cally in  the  manner  of  the  French.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  the  Parliamentary 
debates  are  interesting  reading,  and  are 
read  by  the  outside  public,  a  thine  that 
did  not  then  happen  in  the  south  cu  Ger- 
many. 

As  illustrations  of  the  pleasantries  o€ 
Parliamentary  debate,  he  quotes  Lord 
King's  Turkish  apologue,  in  which,  under 
the  form  of  an  Arabian  tale,  he  caricatures 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  He  quotes, 
also.  Spring  Rice^s  comparison  of  the 
predictions  made  in  1753,  when  the  bill 
tor  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  was 
brought  forward,  to  the  predictions  that 
were  now  being  made  on  the  emancipation 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  these  are 
serious  questions,  and  he  approaches  the 
national  debt  in  a  humorous  vein.  Debt 
is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  humanity. 
The  beasts  of  the  Scl&s  have  no  debt 
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And  national  debt  has  taken  the  place  of 
fatum^  ^te  in  the  modern  world.  It  is 
now  what  fate  was  in  ancient  times.  Now, 
it  is  easv  to  see  how  John  Bull  has  got 
80  deeply  into  debt  (i)  John  is  a  vain 
creature,  fond  of  military  glory,  and  easily 
pufiEed  up  by  victories ;  and  when  he  can- 
not win  them  himself  he  must  pay  others 
to  win  them  for  him.  So  he  bought  a 
great  many  victories  all  over  the  world, 
subsidizing  ever  so  many  foreign  nations. 
(2)  John  was  terrified  lest  the  democratic 
ideas,  the  fruit  of  the  French  Revolution, 
should  cross  the  Channel  and  leaven  the 
English  people,  that  is  to  say,  deprive 
the  aristocracy  of  their  privileges  and  the 
clergy  of  their  tithes.  He  set  himself  to 
prevent  this,  and  to  do  it  the  more  effec- 
tually, he  denounced  everything  that  was 
French.  He  worked  himself  into  a  mor- 
tal hatred  of  that  people,  and  fought 
against  them  whenever  he  had  a  chance, 
lie  not  only  fought  himself,  but  he  paid 
others  to  help  him.  Not  that  John  had 
the  money  to  pay  it  with.  He  borrowed 
it  from  the  banker,  and  left  posterity  to 
pay  the  interest  But  the  sum  had  reached 
the  total  of  ;£  1,125,000,000,  and  the  inter- 
est \t2&  so  excessive  as  to  threaten  the 
country  with  bankruptcy. 

Patrick  Colquhoun,  a  Scotchman,  tried 
to  comfort  the  despairing  people  by  mak- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  and  by  showing 
that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  was  so  great 
as  to  leave  no  cause  for  alarm.  He  had 
made  an  estimate  of  the  yearly  income  of 
the  people,  but  he  was  met  with  the  reply 
from  Cobbett  that  his  statistics  were 
utterly  useless.  The  people  need  their 
yearly  income  for  their  own  wants,  and 
cannot  give  it  away  to  pav  the  debt  of  the 
nation.  He  declared  tnat  Colquhoun*s 
reasoning  and  figures  are  no  more  to  the 
point  than  if  he  had  estimated  the  value 
of  the  hjAod  in  the  veins  of  the  people  to 
makp^^^ck  puddings. 

'^  J  very  barber  that  shaved  Heine 
V ,  ..id  speak  of  nothing  but  the  national 
debt.  As  he  rubbed  the  soap  on  his  face 
he  kept  muttering  to  himself,  **  lords,  dogs, 
priests,*'  and,  flourishing  his  razor,  he  de- 
clared that  if  he  had  any  of  these  spend- 
thrift ministers  under  his  hand  he  would 
save  him  the  trouble  of  cuttine  his  own 
throat  as  Castlereagh  had  just  clone. 

Heine  has  an  article  on  the  Whigs  and 
the  Tories  which  shows  that,  although  he 
was  only  four  months  in  the  country,  he 
has  grasped  the  secret  of  our  political  life. 
He  compares  them  to  the  opposition 
coaches  of  that  time*    It  was  common, 
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then,  for  opposition  omnibuses  to  compete 
so  keenly  for  the  traffic  as  to  reduce  the 
profits  to  a  mere  trifle.  Of  course,  the 
omnibuses  could  not  pay,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  one  of  them  had  to  retire  from  the 
contest  The  successful  coach  now  raised 
its  fare  to  suit  itself,  sometimes  to  an 
exorbitant  charge,  as  it  had  now  no  rival 
to  fear,  and  had  to  make  up  for  previous 
losses.  The  passengers  are  completely  at 
the  coachman*s  mercy.  They  must  pay 
what  fare  he  chooses  to  ask,  or  walk. 
Now,  this  is  how  political  parties  work  in 
England.  The  opposition  party  continu- 
ally harasses  the  party  in  power,  until  they 
force  them  to  resign,  when  their  own  party 
gets  into  power  and  does  what  it  thinks 
best 

He  has  a  word  to  say  on  the  prime  min- 
ister, but  it  is  a  word  of  pity.  In  his  boy- 
hood he  used  to  read  the  news  from  Tur- 
key, to  see  whether  the  grand  vizier  to 
the  sultan  had  got  the  honor  of  the  silken 
rope,  that  is,  had  been  hanged.  And 
what  astonished  him  was  that,  when  one 
grand  vizier  had  been  strangled,  there 
were  always  plenty  ready  to  take  his  place. 
But  the  object  of  his  wonder  changed 
when  he  came  to  England.  It  was  turned 
to  the  prime  minister.  The  poets  of  the 
ancient  world  compared  the  State  to  a 
ship,  and  the  prime  minister  to  the  pilot 
at  the  helm.  But  the  ship  of  the  State 
has  become  a  steamer,  and  the  prime  min- 
ister is  chief  engineer.  His  work  is  down 
below,  watching  the  enormous  and  com« 
plicated  machinery,  half  suffocated  with 
the  smell  of  his  heated  oil,  and  half  roasted 
with  the  blazing  furnace.  He  is  shaking 
with  anxiety  from  morning  till  night  A 
boiler  may  burst,  or  a  piston  may  break, 
or  they  may  run  upon  a  rock  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  he  will  be  blamed  for  it  all. 
The  passengers  walk  the  deck  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  and  sleep  securely  in 
their  cabins  at  night — but  he  must  be 
ever  on  the  watch. 

The  most  of  these  prime  ministers  fall 
under  the  load  of  responsibilities.  Sad 
was  the  death  of  the  great  Pitt,  more  sad 
still  was  the  death  of  the  still  greater  Fox. 
Perceval  would  have  died  of  the  ministe- 
rial malady  if  the  dagger  had  not  hurried 
on  his  ena.  Lord  Castlereagh,  driven  to 
despair,  took  his  own  life.  Lord  Liver- 
pool fell  in  the  same  manner,  in  a  death  of 
imbecility.  The  noble  Canning,  his  life 
embittered  by  the  Tories,  succumbed  like 
a  sick  Atlas  under  the  weight  of  a  world. 
In  sad  succession  are  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  these  poor  ministers,  who, 
night  and  day,  have  thought  for  the  kings 
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of  England,  while  they,  in  florid  health 
and  free  from  care,  live  to  a  good  old  age. 
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He  went  also  to  Westminster  Abbe 
and  spent  hours  of  musing  in  the  Poet^s 
Corner.  From  his  early  infancy  he  had 
known  the  English  language,  and  had 
studied  its  greatest  masters,  and  he  is  now 
in  their  national  tomb.  Many  of  them  are 
dear  to  him,  but  the  dearest  of  them  all  is 
Shakespeare.  Everything  in  England  re- 
minds him  of  the  world's  greatest  genius. 
The  history  of  England  is  embalmed  for- 
ever in  his  plays;  and  he  hears  them 
Quoted  In  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for 
their  historical  value.  The  streets  and 
public  places  of  London  have  been  ren- 
dered familiar  by  his  works.  Heine  heard 
him  spoken  of  everywhere.  The  beef- 
eaters in  the  Tower  took  him  into  the 
dungeon  where  the  princes  were  murdered, 
and  recited  Shakespeare.  The  members 
of  Parliament  quote  him ;  Charles  Kean 
clothes  his  plays  with  life  and  beauty  on 
the  staee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Every 
lion  in  London  speaks  of  the  still  greater 
lion  Shakespeare.  And  so  Heine  stands 
before  his  bust  in  deep  meditation.  He 
looks  at  his  pale  lips  and  the  blank  scroll 
in  his  hand.  He  looks  round  at  the  tombs 
of  England's  kings  and  queens,  of  its 
heroes  in  arts  and  arms.  He  sees  Shake- 
speare, at  the  witching  hour  of  twelve,  call 
them  all  forth  from  their  graves.  They 
come  in  their  rusty  armor,  cavaliers  of  the 
Red  Rose  and  of  the  White  Rose,  cour- 
tiers in  their  stars  and  garters,  and  grand 
ladies  in  their  silks  and  jewels.  He  hears 
the  clinking  of  their  swords,  and  the 
sounds  of  their  laughter,  and  the  hissing 
of  their  curses.  He  searches  their  reins 
and  their  hearts,  and  reveals  the  inmost 
recesses  of  their  souls  unto  themselves 
and  unto  the  world.  With  his  magic  pen 
he  makes  the  dead  past  live  arain.  He 
gives  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name.  And  so  he  wears  the  triple 
crown  of  the  dramatist,  the  historian,  and 
the  poet. 

As  Heine  left  the  Abbey  he  gave  the 
verier  his  fee  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence, 
with  the  remark  that  he  would  gladly  have 
paid  double  the  money  if  the  collection 
had  been  complete. 

We  next  find  Heine  standing  at  a  shop- 
window  in  Fleet  Street  He  is  looking  at 
a  picture  of  Beresina  Bridge.  But  he  has 
scarcely  time  to  see  it.  He  is  jostled  on 
this  side  and  on  that,  and  compelled  to 
move  on.  And  so  he  cries,  Send  a  Ger- 
man philosopher  to  London,  but,  for  pity's 
sake,  no  poet.  The  philosopher  will  learn 
more  in  an  afternoon  in  Fleet  Street  from 


the  hurrying  crowd  than  from  all  the  books 
in  Leipsig  Fair.  This  Fleet  Street  is 
Beresina  Bride;e,  and  every  man  and 
woman  on  it  is  nurrying  as  if  for  very  life. 
It  is  every  one  for  himself  here.  Yon 
must  be  wide  awake,  and  have  yoar 
thoughts  fixed  on  yourself,  or  you  wiD  be 
trampled  in  the  mud.  And  so  a  poor 
dreaming  poet,  who  goes  about  with  his 
thoughts  in  fairyland,  and  his  eyes  with- 
out vision  in  tnem,  is  sure  to  come  to 
grief. 

Another  characteristic  of  English  life 
that  seemed  wonderful  to  Heine  was  the 
perfection  of  our  machinery.  There  was 
something  uncanny  to  him  in  seeing  com- 
binations of  iron  and  wood  doing  the  work 
that  seemed  to  be  the  prerogative  of  man. 
Our  spinning,  weavine,  printing  machines, 
inspired  him  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  He 
tells  the  story  of  an  English  mechanic  who, 
after  many  inventions,  resolved  to  make 
a  man.  He  did  so,  making  his  body  of 
iron  and  brass,  and  his  lungs  of  leather. 
He  was  so  successful  that  the  automaton 
could  perform  all  the  ordinary  functions 
of  a  human  creature.  But  the  automaton 
was  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  kept  run- 
ning after  his  maker  crying,  ''Give  me  a 
soul!" 

Heine  was  a  satirist,  and  he  foreteUs  a 
danger  that  lies  before  our  country.  The 
very  manufacture  and  servine  of  machines 
has  a  tendency  to  render  numan  work 
mechanical  A  man's  work  becomes  less 
and  less  the  exponent  of  his  thought,  and 
so  loses  the  great  characteristic  that  ooakes 
labor  sublime.  And  so  Heine,  hearing 
everywhere  the  dank  of  machinery,  anc 
seeing  everywhere  men  and  women  labor- 
ing like  automata,  declares  that  John  Bull 
is  a  bom  materialist,  who  can  only  learn 
mechanics,  analytical  method,  and  the  art 
of  ready  reckoning.  He  cannot  under- 
stand philosophy,  and  will  never  excel  in 
the  fine  arts. 

After  exhausting  the  sights  of  London, 
Heine  went  to  the  seacoast  for  the  warm 
weather.  He  there  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  charming  lady,  whom  he  calls 
Miss  Gordon.  She  seems  to  have  fasci- 
nated him  very  much,  and  be  declares 
that  John  Bull's  daughters  are  beyond  all 
praise.  But  his  money,  by  this  time,  was 
getting  scarce.  He  had  spent  a  guinea 
and  a  half  on  the  steamer  for  fo^  and 
steward's  fees,  and  two  guineas  a  day  ever 
since.  He  had  been  in  debt  at  home,  and 
although  his  uncle,  a  rich  banker,  had 
given  him  a  letter  of  credit  for  jf4oo,  be 
had  added  a  strict  order  that  it  was  not 
to  be  cashed.    Heine,  however,  was  too 
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needy  to  obey  this.  He  cashed  it  on  the 
first  opportunity,  and  sent  a  large  portion 
back  to  pay  his  creditors.  The  remainder 
was  almost  spent,  and  so  the  poet  had  to 
make  arrangements  forgoing  home  again. 
He  left  England  on  the  8th  day  of  August, 
and  endeavored  to  pay  his  expenses  by 
writing  in  the  German  press  on  what  he 
had  seen. 

Thomas  Pryde. 


From  MacmUlan'i  Masuine. 
JUANA  ALVAREZ. 

A  SOUTH  AMERICAN  SKETCH. 

As  one  journeys  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  from  Buenos  Ay  res  towards  the 
Andes,  leaving  behind  the  railways  of 
adv'ancing  civilization  and  the  flat,  far- 
stretching  pastures,  here  and  there  divided 
by  wire  fences  and  dotted  with  estancia 
houses,  whose  white  walls  can  scarce  be 
seen  through  the  surrounding  clumps  of 
trees,  one  comes  by  slow  stages  and  pain- 
ful travelling  to  a  country  equally  flat  and 
far  more  desolate,  where  the  soft  grasses, 
meet  for  sheep  and  cattle,  give  way  to 
the  hard  and  unprofitable  pampas  that 
stretches  its  feathered  heads  on  all  sides 
to  the  horizon.  Not  a  tree  is  in  sight,  and 
hardly  a  habitation,  save  an  occasional 
squatter's  hut  with  its  mud-built  walls  and 

frass-thatched  roof,  around  which  stray, 
alf  hidden  in  the  tall  grass,  a  few  horses 
or  cows,  or  a  flock  of  ragged  sheep.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  and  not  even  they  would 
have  been  seen ;  for  not  far  distant  Uy  the 
great  lake,  the  Laguna  de  los  Indios,  and 
near  it  were  the  toidos  of  Waikeleofu  and 
his  tribe.  Poor  Waikeleofu!  He  led  a 
pleasant  life  as  cacique  with  some  two 
hundred  lances  behind  him.  Fine  it  W2is 
to  scour<4lMe  plain,  chasing  the  fleet  deer 
or  fleetec^ostrich ;  or  better  still  to  sweep 
off  in  some  night  raid  the  cattle  of  a  too 
confiding  settler.  What  if  they  did  mur- 
der and  pillage?—  were  they  not  the  true 
sons  of  the  country,  and  who  had  a  better 
right  than  they?  But  evil  times  and  an 
ambitious  commandante  fell  upon  Wai- 
keleofu. His  toidos  were  surrounded  and 
burnt,  his  men  were  massacred  or  taken 

Erisoners,  and  he,  with  many  others,  was 
rought  bound  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he 
was  exhibited  to  the  curious  at  so  much 
a  head.  It  is  not  necessary  to  relate  here 
how  the  commandante  found  promotion 
and  a  rich  wife  in  consequence,  or  how 
Waikeleofu  shortly  died,  partly  from  rum, 
partly  from  a  general  disinclination  to  live 


in  his  altered  surrounding.  His  faithful 
followers  who  survived  nim  buried  him 
with  all  due  rites,  and  slaughtered  a  horse 
over  his  grave,  that  he  might  have  some- 
thing to  ride  when  he  arrived  at  bis  new 
destmation. 

Waikeleofu  was  gone,  and  his  place 
knew  him  no  more.  Settlers  came  there 
and  built  their  raruhos^  and  profited  by 
his  absence.  The  land  had  probably  been 
sold  in  large  tracts  by  the  government  to 
capitalists  who  considered  it  yet  too  dis- 
tant to  yield  anv  immediate  profit.  The 
country 'still  haa  its  drawbacks;  it  was 
terribly  far  from  any  market,  and  although 
good  pasture  was  tairiy  abundant,  pumas 
were  also  abundant,  and  well  pleased  to 
cany  off  a  sheep  now  and  then,  much  pre- 
ferring a  diet  oi  mutton  to  one  of  venison. 
Nevertheless,  when  one  pays  no  rent  it  is 
not  good  to  mmble  over  much  (unless,  of 
course,  one  is  an  Irish  farmer);  and  the 
settlers  in  general,  and  Anselmo  Alvarez 
in  particular,  were  well  content  with  the 
locality. 

Like  the  others,  Anselmo  Alvarez  was 
a  mere  squatter,  settling  on  land  which 
belonged  to  some  city  merchant  who  was 
probaoly  ignorant  even  of  the  whereabouts 
of  his  property ;  but  unlike  the  others,  he 
had  been  possessed  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  stock  before  bad  years  and 
heavy  losses  had  driven  him  with  the 
scanty  remnant  of  his  flocks  to  take  refuge 
in  what  was  practically  no  man's  land.  An 
old  man  he  was,  of  a  short  but  wiry  build, 
with  keen,  |^eedy  eyes,  that  seemed  out 
of  place  in  his  otherwise  heavy  and  stupid- 
looking  features.  His  neighbors  disliked 
and  rather  feared  him;  his  wife,  Maria 
Mercedes,  feared  and  worshipped  him; 
and  his  niece,  J  nana  Alvarez,  knew  not 
whether  she  hated  or  feared  him  most. 
He  had  a  passion  for  trying  to  outwit  his 
neighbors  which  had  done  much  towards 
ruining  him  in  his  old  neighborhood  ;  he 
had  a  passion  for  horse-racing,  cards,  and 
rum,  which  had  helped  not  a  little  to  the 
same  end ;  and  he  bore  a  passionate  re- 
sentment against  a  certain  Juan  Romano, 
a  former  neighbor,  who  had  had  the  bad 
taste  to  prosper  where  Anselmo  had  al- 
most starved,  and  who  had  actually  bought 
the  land  upon  which  he  had  originally 
settled. 

News  came  that  Juan  Romano  had  been 
made  alcalde  of  the  old  district.  '*  Don 
Juan  I "  sneered  Anselmo.  **  Look  vou, 
how  rotten  eggs  come  to  the  top  ot  the 
water.  Qui  tipol^^  and  he  spat  on  the 
floor.  *U  knew  his  father  before  him,  a 
man  without  shame,  a  robber,  and  this  is 
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the  son  of  his  father.  What  more  would 
ou  have  ?  "  And  then  he  would  glare  at 
is  niece,  who  had  her  reason  for  liking 
the  Romano  family,  and  who  would  put 
on  an  air  of  very  lU-feisned  indi£Eerence 
as  she  moved  about  her  household  duties. 
When  a  girl  is  eighteen,  and  has  a 
pretty  face,  it  is  good  to  have  a  lover ;  but 
It  is  better  to  choose  one  who  is  acceptable 
to  her  family,  and  Juana  had  been  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  hers. 
Pedro  Romano  was  everything  that  could 
be  desired  in  the  point  of  outward  appear- 
ance, and  a  very  good  fellow  to  boot ;  but 
then  he  was  a  Romano,  and,  as  the  old 
Anselmo  would  have  added,  the  son  of  his 
father.  It  was  not  wonderful,  then,  that 
his  visits  to  their  old  home  had  been 
hardly  tolerated,  and  had  finally  ended  in 
an  explosion ;  after  which  Pedro  was  for- 
bidden the  house,  and  poor  Juana  had 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep  for  many  a  night, 
having  lost  a  lover  and  receivea  a  good 
beating  in  exchange. 

Pedro  was  not  to  be  shaken  off  so  easily. 
When  the  Alvarez  family  that  year  moved 
out  westwards  to  the  new  territorv,  he  also 
left  the  home  of  his  father  and,  tollowing 
them,  took  service  with  an  Englishman 
who  bad  bought  and  stocked  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  their  neighborhood.  He  was 
verv  young,  Pedro,  and  had  fallen  in  love 
witn  Juana  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  first 
passion.  He  was  proud  of  his  conquest 
too,  for  she  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  all  the 
country  round.  How  could  he  forget  her  ? 
Could  ne  forget  that  evening  when  he  first 
met  her  in  the  shearers*  dance,  a  slight 
girl  of  sixteen  in  a  fresh  white  frock  with 
a  red  flower  in  her  dark  hair,  so  slight  and 
fragile  that  he  could  scarce  feel  her  weight 
as  she  clung  to  him,  slowly  turning  in  the 
ntvtr-ending  AadafUras  f  All  that  night 
he  had  danced  with  her  alone,  heedless  of 
the  erins  and  innuendoes  of  the  others, 
mindful  only  of  those  downcast  eyes, 
veiled  with  their  long  lashes,  and  the  soft 
cheeks  that  flushed  in  answer  to  his  whis- 
pered words.  When  the  morning  came, 
and  e/  viejo^  who  had  been  gambling  all 
night,  had  ridden  off  too  drunk  to  remem- 
ber that  he  was  leaving  his  niece  behind, 
Pedro  saddled  her  horse  and  put  her  on  it. 
And  then  —  while  he  arranged  the  heavy 
folds  of  the  poncho  to  guard  her  against 
the  chill  morning  air,  was  it  she  who 
bent  down  her  head  ?  He  knew  not  how 
it  happened,  his  arms  had  found  their  way 
round  that  slender  waist,  and  hers  around 
his  neck;  their  lips  had  met  in  a  lon^, 
lingering  kiss,  and  his  eyes  had  seen  in 
those  dark  eyes  of  hers  a  fire  they  had 


never  seen  before.  How  could  he  give 
her  up?  Could  he  forget  those  stolen 
interviews — alas  I  so  short  and  far  be* 
tween?  No,  he  would  get  good  wages 
from  the  Englishman,  save  his  monev  and 
become  rich ;  or  perhaps  the  Englishman 
would  give  him  a  flock  to  take  care  of  and 
a  house  on  the  land ;  and  then  —  and  then 
Pedro  swore  by  all  the  saints  in  the  cal- 
endar, and  by  some  that  were  not  saints 
at  all,  that  he  would  have  Juana  Alvarez 
to  be  his  wife. 

For  nearly  two  years  Anselmo  Alvarez 
had  been  settled  in  his  new  home.  His 
business  had  been  prospering  fairly,  both 
his  cattle  and  his  sheep  had  increased, 
and  he  had  still  a  little  money  left  from 
the  sale  of  his  last  wool.  In  truth  his 
house  was  not  much  to  look  at ;  a  mud 
hut  divided  into  two  rooms,  each  with  a 
door  and  a  square  hole  in  the  wall,  that 
with  the  help  of  a  wooden  shutter  served 
as  a  window.  There  was  no  chimney. 
In  one  room  slept  Mercedes  with  her 
niece  Juana  and  her  little  daughter  Car- 
men ;  the  other  served  as  a  kitchen  and 
sleeping-place  for  a  boy  that  helped  An- 
selmo m  his  work.  The  furniture  was 
simple;  a  couple  of  wooden  bedsteads 
for  the  women,  covered  with  that  coarse 
white  lace  that  it  delights  the  heart  of 
native  women  to  make;  three  rickety 
chairs,  an  old  wooden  press  in  which  were 
stowed  away  many  treasures,  their  holiday 
dresses,  all  wrapped  in  paper,  a  boot 
which  no  one  could  read,  the  certificates 
for  the  cattle-brand  and  sheep-marks,  a 
broken  rosary,  and  Carmen's  discarded 
doll.  A  colored  print  of  the  Virgin  hung 
over  one  bed ;  and,  as  a  pendant  to  it,  over 
the  other  was  fixed  a  colored  plate  of  a 
lady  in  full  ball-dress.  In  Uie  other  room, 
which  served  as  kitchen  and  dining-room, 
the  walls,  blackened  with  smoke,  were 
hung  with  bridles  and  lassoes,  and  the 
floor  littered  with  the  countless  odds  and 
ends  of  camp  life;  a  few  rough  wooden 
settles  and  an  inverted  ox-skull  served  as 
seats,  while  two  or  three  iron  pots,  a  strip 
of  iron,  called  an  asador,  on  whidi  to  roast 
their  meat,  and  a  few  metal  spoons,  cups, 
and  platters,  completed  the  household  be- 
longings. In  Arcadia,  the  houses  as  a 
rule  are  not  sumptuously  furnished,  but  at 
least  they  are  kept  fairly  dean,  and  the 
well-swept  mud  floors  ana  spotless  lace  on 
the  beds  said  much  for  DoQa  Mercedes's 
care  for  cleanliness. 

It  was  a  hot  summer  day,  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  and  Anselmo  was  sleeping  the 
siesta  of  a  Just  man*  who  has  a  untiv  to 
work  for  him.    Mercedes  was  engager!  in 
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mendin?  some  of  the  family  clothes,  while 
she  racked  her  brains,  thinkins  how  she 
might  account  to  her  husband  ror  the  bal- 
ance of  the  money  he  had  given  her  to 
buy  stores  with.  Perhaps  he  would  not 
ask  for  it.     If  he  did,  surely  he  would  not 

frudze  the  children  the  new  stockings  she 
ad  bought  with  it.  Mercedes  doubted 
and  stitched,  stitched  and  doubted,  try- 
ing to  account  for  the  deficit  by  the  high 
pnce  of  sugar.  Outside  the  rancho  the 
sun  beat  down  fiercely  on  the  brown  arid 
plain ;  the  tall  heads  of  the  pampas  grass 
drooped  in  the  swimming  haze  of  the  still 
noonday  heat  without  a  breath  of  air  to 
stir  them ;  no  sign  of  life  or  motion  save 
the  incessant  hum  of  grasshoppers  and 
winged  creatures  innumerable  that  seem  to 
be  busiest  when  all  nature  is  resting.  In 
a  cafUdoH^  or  slight  hollow  in  the  ground, 
the  sheep  had  gathered  together,  close 
crowded,  head  to  head,  panting  with  the 
heat  and  patiently  waiting  the  cool  of  the 
evening  to  resume  their  feeding;  not  far 
from  them  J  nana  and  Carmen  alternately 
slept  and  watched  under  the  improvised 
shade  of  a  large  piece  of  sacking  which 
had  served  as  a  saddle  for  the  old  horse 
they  had  tethered  beside  them. 

'*  Carmen,  donH  go  to  sleep ;  you  prom- 
ised to  tell  me  whom  you  saw  yesterday 
when  you  went  to  the  town.  Wake  up, 
lazy  one !  You  said  you  would  tell  me 
when  we  were  alone.** 

Carmen,  a  sturdv  child  of  twelve,  de- 
li be  ratelv  stretchea  herself  and  sat  up, 
tucking  ner  bare  feet  and  brown  legs  un- 
der her.  A  gleam  of  mischief  lit  up  her 
sleepy  brown  eyes  as  she  shook  her  shaggy 
hair  back  from  her  face. 

"Whom  I  saw  when  I  went  to  the 
fueblo  t  Guess  then,  Juanita  mia,  if  you 
would  know.  Stay  —  think  of  some  one 
who  knows  you  well  and  would  send  you 
a  message — some  one  whom  you  like.^' 

*'  Dof&a  Elvira,  who  gave  me  the  look- 
ing-glass ?  " 

"No,  it  was  not  a  woman,**  said  Carmen 
scornfully.  "Think  again;  think  of  a 
man  whom  you  like,  querida  mia^  whom 
you  like  very,  very  much.** 

"  I  don't  fike  any  man  very  much.** 

"What!  not  old  Geronimo  the  one- 
eyed,  who  plays  the  euitar  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  like  him,*'  said  Juana  in- 
differently. "  Well,  what  had  Geronimo 
to  say  ?  '* 

"It  was  not  Geronimo,  although  I  did 
see  him  too.  Tell  me,  Juanita,  dost  thou 
not  like  Pedro  Romano  ?  ** 

The  blood  rushed  to  Tuana*s  face  ;  for 
a  minute  she  had  not  breath  to  speak. 


*'  Pedro  Romano  I  it  is  impossible.  It  is 
not  true.  It  is  impossible  that  thou  hast 
seen  him  I  Ah  I  tell  me,  niha^  do  not 
tease  me." 

"It  was  Pedro  Romano  then,**  cried 
Carmen,  deliehted  to  unburden  herself  of 
a  secret  that  she  had  kept  with  difficulty  for 
twenty-four  hours.  "  Listen,  and  I  will 
tell  thee  all.  Yesterday  when  I  rode  with 
the  mother  to  the  pueblo  —  we  rode 
slowly,  for  it  is  very  far,  quite  six  leagues, 
and  It  was  nearly  eleven  when  we  got 
there.  It  is  a  wretched  place,  only  two 
stores  in  all,  and  no  church  or  plaxa  like 
our  old  town  at  San  Jostf ;  but  you  know 
it,  you  saw  it  when  you  went  with  father 

—  ah  !  Juana,  dost  tnou  not  wish  that  thou 
hadst  gone  this  time  instead  of  me  ?  Well, 
we  stopped  outside  the  store  that  has  a 
guitar  and  a  cow  painted  on  the  wall,  the 
almaqen  which  the  Spaniard  keeps,  and 
went  in,  and  mother  bought  all  the  thines 

—  oh,  Juana,  do  you  know  she  has  bought 
us  each  a  new  pair  of  white  stockings  to 
wear  on  fiestas  f  ** 

*'I  know,  I  know  I**  cried  Juana  impa- 
tiently. "Never  mind  the  stockings. 
Was  It  there  that  you  saw  Pedro  ?  ** 

"  Qui  impaciencia  /  No,  I  did  not  see 
Pedro  then.  We  went  away  to  see  old 
Domineo  Lanar,  who  gave  us  dinner  and 
new-baked  tortas^  and  then  we  came  back 
to  fetch  the  things,  and  while  they  were 
bargaining  about  the  rice  —  or  was  it  the 
matches?  I  forget  —  well,  at  any  rate,  I 
went  outside  to  see  if  I  could  see  any  one 
in  the  wine-shop  opposite.  There  were 
four  horses  tied  there;  one  a  chestnut, 
with  white  legs  and  a  heavy  head,  just  like 
the  horse  Pedro  used  to  ride,  and  I 
thought  —  can  that  be  Pedro's  chestnut  ? 
And  then  I  saw  the  silver  stirrups,  and  I 
was  almost  sure  it  was  Pedro's  horse. 
And  then  Pedro  came  out  himself.  I  was 
so  surprised,  you  might  have  offered  me 
ever  so  many  sweets  and  I  shouldn't  have 
seen  them.  Well,  be  did  not  notice  me, 
and  was  getting  on  his  horse  to  ride  away. 
Oh,  I  thought,  he  will  go  without  seeing 
me  I  What  shall  I  do?  And  then  I 
called  out  loud,  ^Buinas  tardis,  Don  Pe- 
dro I  *  *• 

"  Ah  !  Carmen,  my  heart,  my  darling !  *' 
and  Juana  smothered  her  with  kisses. 

"  I  thought  thou  wouldst  like  me  to 
speak  to  him,"  said  Carmen  demurely. 
"  Well,  he  turned  round  and  saw  me,  and 
cried  out,  *What,  Carmen!  — the  little 
one  —  what  art  thou  doing  here?*  and 
then  we  be^n  to  talk,  and  I  told  him 
that  I  was  with  the  mother,  and  that  she 
must  not  see  him,  and  where  we  lived,  and 
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that  the  little  puppy  he  had  g^ven  me  was 
dead,  and  that  you  were  well  and  had 

frown  so  beautiful,  and  that  the  old  black 
orse  was  lame,  and  that  I  should  like  to 
be  back  in  the  old  home " 

"  But  what  did  Pedro  say  ?  "  inter- 
rupted poor  Juana.  '*  What  was  his  mes- 
sage ?  " 

'*  Well,  while  we  were  talking  the  moth- 
er came  out,  and  he  had  to  slip  away ;  but 
he  told  me  —  what  was  it  now  ?  —  1  know. 
I  was  to  tell  thee  that  he  lived  at  the  £s- 
tancia  Aguila,  that  he  was  shepherd  to  the 
Ittf^lisy  Don  Tomaso  Donovan;  that  he 
loved  thee  always  —  always,  and  by  all  the 
saints  that  I  should  tell  it  to  no  one  else ; 
that  he  would  come  some  day  when  el 
viijo  was  away,  and  that  —  listen,  there  is 
some  one  passing." 

The  sound  of  a  bell  and  the  beat  of 
horses*  feet  came  faintly  through  the 
heavy  air.  At  some  distance  ofiE  a  man 
was  riding  towards  the  rancho,  driving 
before  him  four  horses  with  their  ma" 
drina^  or  bell-mare.  With  his  broad  hat 
slouched  over  his  eyes,  he  looked  neither 
to  right  nor  left,  but  passed  straight  on, 
lazily  brushing  through  the  tall  grass. 

**Who  is  it?**  said  Juana,  cautiously 
peering  out  from  their  shelter. 

'*  Ramon  Perez,**  answered  Carmen, 
'*  he  alwavs  looks  half  asleep.  I  hate 
him ;  and  he  is  goin^  to  the  house.  What 
does  he  want  ?  He  is  always  passing  this 
way.  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  house,  too ;  it 
is  so  hot  here.** 

'*  No,  no ;  not  while  that  man  is  there. 
Let  us  wait  a  little  longer.**  And  Juana 
pulled  Carmen  down  beside  her  on  the 
eround.  '*  Tell  me,  how  did  Pedro  look  ? 
What  more  did  he  say  ?  **  and  the  conver- 
sation about  Pedro  was  once  more  re- 
sumed. 

Meanwhile,  Ramon  Perez  rode  on  to 
the  rancho.  He  was  a  thorough^awr^^, 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  Too  idle, 
or  too  proud  to  work  regularly,  he  wan- 
dered aoout,  picking  up  a  little  money 
here  and  there,  sometimes  by  doingaday^ 
work,  more  often  by  cards  or  racing.  His 
face,  deeply  scarrea  bv  small-pox,  showed 
signs  of  his  Indian  olood  in  its  copper 
color,  and  restless,  bloodshot  eves.  At 
present  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  nouse  of 
his  mother,  who  lived  at  no  great  distance 
from  Anselmo  Alvarez  —  an  old  woman, 
reputed  to  be  rich,  also  the  wise  woman  of 
the  neighborhood,  skilled  to  charm  away 
disease  ooth  from  man  and  beast,  and  to 
wheedle  money  from  her  neighbors*  pock- 
ets. Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  Ramon 
stood  in  considerable  awe  of  her,  and  it 


was  rare  that  he  sought  shelter  in  her 
house.  ''If  you  would  only  marry  and 
brine  a  wife  here  to  help  me,**  his  mother 
wouui  grumble.  "  Now  that  I  am  growing 
old  I  need  some  younger  limbs  to  help 
me.  But  who  would  marry  such  a  worth- 
less one  ?  *' 

Marry  a  wife  I  Ramon  shuddered  at  the 
idea,  yet  to  that  he  must  come.  For  the 
last  two  months  things  had  gone  badly 
with  him.  When  one  does  not  pay  one  s 
losses  at  cards  or  races  it  is  difficult  to  get 
credit.  "How  am  I  to  pav?'*  Ramon 
indignantly  explained.  "  When  I  do  not 
win  I  have  no  money  to  pay."  The  argu- 
ment was  undoubtedly  excellent ;  but  the 
explanation  was  not  considered  satisfac^ 
tory.  No  one  would  race  with  him;  do 
one  would  play  cards  with  him;  and  no 
wine-shop  would  give  him  credit.  Even 
the  last  resource  of  honest  work  had  failed 
him.  Why  not  marry  ?  His  mother  was 
old,  and  they  said  she  was  rich.  Even  sup- 
posing she  did  not  die,  and  he  grew  weary 
of  his  life  with  her,  he  could  leave  his  wife 
there  and  go  back  to  his  old  companions. 
If  he  was  to  marry,  it  would  be  good  to 
marry  Juana  Alvarez.  The  old  man  hated 
his  niece,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  rid 
of  her,  and  Ramon  knew  there  were  not 
many  families  who  would  be  proud  of  an 
alliance  with  him.  Besides,  Juana  was 
just  the  useful  girl  that  his  mother  would 
approve  of.  He  had  determined  to  ar- 
range the  matter  with  old  Anselmo  at 
once,  and  he  was  now  waiting  outside  the 
door,  wondering  how  he  should  begin  the 
negotiations. 

There  was  no  one  moving.  ^Avt  Ma- 
ria !  *'  he  called  out 

No  one  came  out  but  a  savage-looking 
mastiff,  which,  after  barkingfunouslyand 
finding  that  it  made  no  impression,  tried 
to  bite  the  horse *s  tail,  and  received  a  kick 
in  the  Jaws  for  his  pains  that  rolled  him 
several  yards  off. 

«*  Dog  of  the  devil  1  **  muttered  Ramon. 
^^Ave  Maria^^  he  cried  again. 

Presently  Dofia  Mercedes  made  her 
appearance  in  the  doorway,  shading  her 
eyes  from  the  glare. 

"Who  is  it?  What,  Don  Ramon!  ^- 
ramba  /  is  it  you  ?  Get  off  your  horse, 
man,  and  come  in :  you  are  welcome.  Ah, 
evil  dogl  wilt  thou  not  get  away?  Hit 
him  with  your  whip,  Don  Ramon*  Tie 
up  your  horse  and  enter.*'  Ramon  swag- 
gered into  the  house  after  his  hostess, 
while  the  mastiff  slunk  away  growlii^  and 
meditating  reprisals. 

"Where  is  your  husband,  Dofia  Mer^ 
cedes  ?  " 
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"He  is  here,**  called  out  Anselmo,  as 
he  came  into  the  room  rubbing  his  eyes. 
*'  How  eoes  it,  Ramon  ?  What  news  have 
you  ?  I  have  been  sleeping  late.  Wife, 
serve  us  a  mati ;  Ramon  will  take  a  mat^, 
will  you  not  ?    Well,  what  news  ? " 

"  None ;  to-morrow  is  New  Year's  day." 

**It  is  hot  enough  to-day,"  grumbled 
Anselmo.  '*  If  the  new  year  would  bring 
us  rain,  it  would  be  welcome ;  the  camp  is 
as  dry  as  a  monk^s  throat." 

Mercedes  busily  raked  together  the  hot 
ashes  on  the  hearth,  that  she  mieht  boil 
the  kettle  and  serve  the  matd,  or  in  other 
words  a  curiously  graven  gourd,  filled  with 
a  kind  of  tea  upon  which  hot  water  is 
poured,  and  the  infusion  then  sucked  out 
through  a  tube,  called  a  bombilla,  Mer- 
cedes Kept  refilling  it,  and  presenting  it  to 
one  and  the  other  as  they  smoked  their 
cigarettes,  carrying  on  a  desultory  conver- 
sation. 

"  Where  are  the  girls  ?  "  asked  Ramon 
at  last 

•*  They  are  out  with  the  sheep,"  said 
Mercedes.  **  I  do  not  know  why  they 
have  not  come  in  for  the  siesta,  it  is  too 
hot  there  in  the  camp.  But  girls  are  wil- 
ful and  foolish." 

"The  foal  takes  after  the  mare,"  said 
Anselmo  disagreeably.  *'Why  does  the 
bombilla  always  get  choked?  Will  you 
never  make  mat^  properly?  No,  I  will 
take  no  more,"  he  added,  as  his  wife  sub- 
missively tried  to  clear  the  bombilla  by 
blowing  down  it.  "Go  and  see  what  meat 
there  is.  Ramon  will  eat  and  sleep  here 
to-night,  will  you  not,  Ramon?  Come 
with  me  now  and  I  will  show  you  the  cattle. 
Ah,  if  only  there  were  some  one  to  buy  a 
few  fat  bullocks  from  me ;  but  no  buyer 
ever  passes  in  this  cursed  neighborhood  1 " 
And  the  two  men  went  out,  leaving  Mer- 
cedes to  her  household  duties. 

"  You  have  not  sold  your  roan,  then  ?  " 
said  Anselmo,  as  he  passed  a  critical  eye 
over  his  friend's  horses. 

"The  Rosillo?  no,  I  would  never  sell 
him.  I  would  not  part  from  him  for  a 
league  of  land.  The  officers  at  the  little 
fort  ofiEered  me  any  money  for  him ;  but 
no,  —  a  good  horse  is  not  found  every 
day,  and  so  good  a  horse  as  this  there  is 
not  in  the  wliole  partido*  He  brings  me 
money,  too ;  for  a  race  of  half  a  mile  — 
two  miles  — four  miles  —  there  is  no  horse 
can  touch  him.  Why,  the  other  day  at 
the  Esauina  of  Santa  Paula*-"  and  Ra- 
mon, who  could  be  eloquent  on  one  sub- 
ject, poured  forth  a  most  untruthful  but 
energetic  account  of  his  horse's  triumphs, 
and  the  more  incredulous  Anselmo  looked, 


the  more  violent  the  oalhs  he  used  to  con- 
firm them. 

"  Nevertheless,  you  would  have  sold  him 
to  me  the  other  day,"  objected  Anselmo ; 
"and  I  believe  you  would  sell  him  now." 

"  To  you  I  might,"  said  Ramon,  wishing 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  host.  "  You 
understand  him.  What  money  you  might 
make  with  him !  But  no  —  I  could  not 
sell  him." 

"As  it  pleases  you,"  said  Anselmo 
sulkily.  "  After  all,  I  don't  know  what 
use  I  could  make  of  him."  And  the  two 
men  went  on  riding  in  silence,  each  con- 
sidering how  he  might  best  re-open  the 
subject  without  appearing  too  eager. 

Dolt  as  Ramon  was,  he  sometimes  had 
an  original  idea  of  his  own ;  and  there  now 
occurred  to  him  a  really  brilliant  one.  He 
was  willing  enough  to  sell  his  horse  at  a 
good  price,  but  that  price  he  knew  by  sad 
experience  was  hard  to  get.  Anselmo  had 
long  been  anxious  to  buy  the  horse  ;  but 
Anselmo  was  not  good  for  any  transaction 
in  ready  money.  He  thought  over  all  his 
friend's  possessions  with  a  view  to  an  ex- 
change, and  among  them  he  thought  of  his 
niece:  "Let  him  give  me  Juana,  and  he 
shall  have  the  horse."  After  all,  there 
was  no  doubt  about  that  strain  in  the 
horse's  shoulder;  he  came  home  a  little 
lame  after  that  last  race ;  no  one  had  no- 
ticed it,  but  Ramon  felt  that  the  horse's 
best  days  were  over.  Of  course  no  one 
in  their  senses  would  value  such  a  horse 
and  a  wife  at  the  same  price,  but  then  the 
horse  was  not  quite  sound,  and  Ramon 
knew  it  He  looked  at  his  companion  and 
considered  how  he  should  begin. 

"  Siy  SehoTy'*  he  said  presently,  and  then 
sighed  heavily.  That  is  the  approved 
way  of  beginning  a  conversation ;  it  is 
polite,  affirmative,  and  does  not  compro- 
mise one. 

"  Listen,  Anselmo,"  he  be?an,  after  an- 
other long  pause,  "  I  woulcf  not  sell  the 
horse ;  but  to  you  —  my  friend  —  I  might 
give  it  Yes,  give  it  away,  but  under  cer- 
tain conditions."  For  then  he  had  an- 
other idea  more  brilliant  even  than  the 
first  —  why  not  have  Juana  and  a  dowry 
as  well  ? 

"  Conditions ! "  retorted  the  other,  "  a 
gift  with  conditions  1  That  is  like  the 
cake  of  Gomez ;  he  ^ve  it  to  the  wedding- 
feast  and  ate  it  all  himself." 

"  No,  I  am  serious,"  protested  Ramon. 
"  Listen,  and  I  will  explain  to  you.  You 
know  my  mother,  she  is  old  and  rich.  I 
too  will  be  rich  some  day,"  he  added  com- 
placently, feeling  that  such  a  prospect 
would  improve  his  case.    "  Well,  I  want 
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a  wife,  and  my  mother  wants  some  one  to 
live  with  her.  Many  a  time  has  she  said 
to  me, '  Ramon,  marry  thyself,  and  bring 
me  a  daughter-in-law  to  help  me;  but 
marry  a  woman  who  can  bring  a  dowry,  or 
if  she  can  only  bring  a  small  dowry — a 
few  milch  cows  or  a  small  flock  of  sheep 
—  let  her  come  from  a  decent  house. 
There  is  Anselmo  Alvarez,  he  could  give 
a  good  dowry  with  his  niece.**'  Ramon 
stole  a  look  at  his  companion,  who  stared 
at  him  blankly.  *'  That  is  what  my  mother 
says,  Anselmo ;  you  know  my  mother,  she 
is  old  and  very  rich.  But  what  I  say  is 
this.  I  woula  marry  Juana  gladly  with 
very  little  —  say  ten  milch  cows — and 
the  day  that  I  marry  Juana  I  will  make 
you  a  present  of  the  norse.*' 

"  It  is  impossible ! "  said  Anselmo  short- 
ly ;  but  he  had  wavered  before  he  said  it, 
and  Ramon  mentally  added  five  cows  to 
his  price. 

It  was  late  and  already  growing  dark  by 
the  time  that  the  two  men  returned  to  the 
rancho,  but  the  bargain  had  been  com- 
pleted. Anselmo  was  not  averse  to  get- 
ting rid  of  his  niece,  a  loss  which  only 
entailed  a  little  more  work  on  bis  wife's 
shoulders,  and  he  considered  that  a  con- 
nection with  the  old  woman  would  prob- 
ably be  not  unprofitable ;  but  in  the  matter 
of  the  cows  he  held  out  gallantly.  So  that 
it  had  been  finally  agreed  tnat  Juana 
should  accompany  Ramon  the  next  day  to 
his  mother's  oouse,  and  live  with  them 
until  the  wedding;  and  that  on  the  day 
they  were  married  he,  Anselmo,  should 
receive  the  roan  horse  in  exchange  for  five 
cows. 

The  girls  were  still  out,  driving  in  the 
sheep  to  shut  them  in  their  pens  for  the 
ni^ht.  Juana's  clear  voice  and  Carmen's 
childish  treble  could  be  heard  shrill  above 
the  loud  bleating  of  the  fiock,  that  rushed 
here  and  there  in  wild  confusion,  having 
no  wish  to  be  shut  up  at  an  hour  when  the 
air  was  cool  and  the  grass  sweet.  Ramon 
set  to  work  to  collect  his  horses  and  hob- 
ble the  mare,  making  preparations  for 
an  early  start  on  the  morrow.  Inside 
the  house  Mercedes  tearfully  protested 
against  the  proposition  that  Anselmo  had 
brought  home  with  him,  passing  from  in- 
'dignation  to  entreaty  as  she  found  her 
husband  obdurate.  It  was  monstrous;  it 
was  absurd ;  it  was  so  inconvenient.  '*  She 
is  so  useful  here.  How  can  I  do  all  the 
work  without  her?  If  I  am  ill,  who  is  to 
cook  and  wash  ?  And  Carmen  so  young 
too  I  No,  no ;  let  us  wait  till  Carmen  is 
older,  and  then  she  may  go.  She  will  not 
wish  it.    Remember,  she  is  an  orphan  and 


your  brother's  child.  Yes,  yes,  I  know 
that  you  have  been  as  good  as  a  father  to 
her  —  I  do  not  say  that  you  have  not 
But  he  is  a  good-for-nothing,  that  Ramon. 
While  his  mother  lives,  it  is  well;  but 
when  she  dies  you  will  see  that  he  will 
spend  everything ;  and  then  his  wife  will 
return  here  with  children  probably,  and 
without  even  her  clothes." 

"Enough!"  shouted  Anselmo.  **G€t 
that  girl  ready  to  go  to-morrow.  To  argue 
with  a  woman  is  to  shear  a  pie.  One  gets 
noth i  ng  by  i  t  but  noi se.  Hold  thy  tongue, 
I  tell  thee,"  as  his  wife  raised  her  voice 
in  fresh  entreaty.  "  The  eirl  goes,  would 
that  some  one  would  take  thee  also ! " 
And  Anselmo  hastily  made  his  escape  as 
the  girls  came  in,  leaving  to  bis  wife  the 
task  of  explaining  his  wishes. 

Supper  was  late  that  night  at  the  rancfao, 
and,  as  Ramon  would  have  said,  the  com- 
pany was  a/j^o  triste.  Poor  Juana  sat 
silent  with  pale  cheeks  and  red  eyes ;  the 
fiood  of  tears  and  vehement  anger  that 
had  accompanied  her  first  refusal  were  all 
over.  She  knew  too  well  the  uselessness 
of  contending  with  her  uncle.  For  two 
hours  she  had  struggled  against  her  fate, 
and  now  she  sat  there,  sullenly  resigned, 
gulping  down  an  occasional  sob,  or  an* 
swering  in  monosyllables  to  the  duoisy 
compliments  that  Kamon  tried  to  pay  her. 
Carmen,  who  was  more  demonstrative  in 
her  grief,  having  roared  for  a  whole  hour, 
had  finally  cried  herself  to  sleep,  refusing 
to  eat  her  supper  or  in  any  way  be  com> 
forted;  while  among  the  elders  of  the 
party  there  was  a  certain  air  of  embarrass- 
ment, although  in  truth  it  interfered  little 
with  their  appetite,  —  but  then  the  stew 
was  really  excellent. 

Supper  over,  the  two  women  retired  to 
their  room,  while  the  men  spread  out  the 
many  rugs  of  which  their  saddles  were 
composed,  to  serve  them  as  beds  on  the 
floor.  Ramon  lighted  a  final  cigarette  and 
set  himself  to  review  his  day's  work.  It 
was  a  good  idea  that,  to  carry  the  girl 
home  with  him.  The  old  woman  would 
see  that  he  was  in  earnest  The  giri  had 
been  crying.  Ramon  wondered  whether 
she  really  disliked  having  to  marry  him. 
All  girls  were  like  that ;  they  really  wanted 
to  ot  married,  and  pretended  that  they 
did  not  Then  he  remembered  the  roan 
horse  and  sighed.  Qfii  iastima  I  he  could 
hardly  bear  to  lose  him— all  for  a  woman, 
too!  There  were  many  women  in  the 
world,  but  there  was  no  horse  like  that 
roan.  How  good  that  stew  wast  —  did 
Juana  make  it  ?  After  all,  the  horse  might 
go  lame  again ;  and  there  were  not  many 
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ffirls  like  Juana*  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
have  some  one  in  the  house  whom  he 
could  order  about  and  who  would  obey 
him.  When  he  asked  the  old  woman  for 
his  dinner  she  abused  him :  "  Canst  thou 
not  wait,  idle  one  ?  Thou  art  always  more 
ready  to  eat  than  to  work."  Juana  would 
not  say  that ;  she  would  not  dare  to.  She 
was  pretty — not  so  pretty  as  the  woman 
at  the  wine-shop,  but  still  she  was  pretty. 
After  all,  he  must  have  sold  the  horse 
sooner  or  later ;  and,  as  it  was,  Anselmo 
had  not  eot  it  yet  Ramon  threw  away 
the  end  of  the  cigarette,  and  a  serene  con- 
tent fell  on  him  as  he  composed  himself 
to  sleep.  On  the  whole  he  was  well  sat- 
isfied. 

Unfortunately  to  every  question  there 
are  two  sides,  and  Juana  viewed  the  mat- 
ter in  a  very  different  light  Sleepless 
and  miserable  she  lay  still,  chokizig  down 
the  convulsive  sobs  that  almost  suffocated 
her.  Around  her,  tight  clasped,  were  the 
arms  of  little  Carmen,  who  slept  the  deep 
sleep  of  a  tired  child — too  tired  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  grief  or  tormenting  thoughts  of 
the  coming  morrow.  That  wretched  mor- 
row! Juana  thought  —  could  she  but  die 
and  it  might  never  come.  The  dreary 
hours,  how  slow  they  pass  when  sorrow 
has  robbed  us  of  sleep  I  She  knew  not 
whether  she  most  loneed  for  or  dreaded 
the  morning  light  The  passion  of  rage 
and  indignation  had  died  away,  givine 
place  to  the  misery  of  helplessness  and 
intense  self-pity.  Now  and  then  wild 
thoughts  of  nignt  or  revenge  would  pass 
through  her  mind.  She  remembered  the 
story  of  a  girl  who  had  hidden  a  knife  in 
her  bodice.  Should  she  do  that  too? 
Could  she  not  run  away  ?  Pedro  was  so 
close  —  only  seven  leagues  off  —  and  yet 
so  powerless  to  help  her.  She  tried 
hard  to  think  of  some  way  to  escape,  and 
clenched  her  hands  in  despair,  —  not  one 
—  no,  not  one  I 

All  things  come  to  an  end,  even  a  sleep- 
less night.  Next  morning,  by  the  time 
that  Juana  had  got  up,  much  later  than 
usual,  Ramon  Perez  had  been  gone  for 
several  hours ;  he  had  ridden  on  to  take 
his  horses  to  his  mother's  bouse  and  pre- 
pare her  for  her  coming  guest  He  was 
to  return  that  afternoon,  and  in  the  mean 
time  Juana  was  free  to  array  herself  in  her 
best  dress  and  pack  up  her  scanty  ward- 
robe in  a  cotton  handkerchief.  AH  the 
preparations,  such  as  they  were,  were  left 
to  Mercedes.  Carmen  and  Juana  sat  to- 
gether in  the  corner,  idly  waiting  and 
whispering  to  each  other. 

**  But  bow  will  you  run  away  when  you 
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are  there  ?  *'  asked  Carmen.    '*  Supposing 
they  watch  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  Know,  but  I  will  not  live  with 
them  long.  Oh,  they  will  give  me  an  op- 
portunity sooner  or  later.  At  any  rate,  I 
will  never  marry  him,  —  never  I " 

"But  if  you  run  away,"  continued  Car- 
men, **  will  you  run  away  to  Pedro  ?  " 

*'  0ii/u  sabe  /  "  said  Juana,  with  a  blush, 
'*  I  will  run  away  somewhere." 

''But  if  you  snould,"  persisted  Carmen, 
"will  you  nave  me  to  five  with  you?  It 
would  be  so  good,  and  I  cannot  live  with- 
out you." 

^  "  Of  course  we  will,  hija  mia^  thou  shalt 
live  with  us  always." 

It  is  very  weU  to  make  plans  for  the 
future,  but  neither  Carmen  nor  Juana  had 
the  least  idea  how  they  were  to  be  carried 
out ;  and  when  Ramon  made  his  appear- 
ance late  in  the  afternoon,  riding  his  fa- 
mous roan  and  leading  another  horse  for 
his  lady-love,  their  spirits  fell  again  to 
zero,  and  they  could  hardly  bring  them- 
selves to  say  ^ood-bye. 

^^AdioSj  mt  tia^^^  Juana  said  to  Dofla 
Mercedes.  "  May  not  Carmen  come  with 
me?" 

"  No,  not  now,"  said  Mercedes.  "  She 
shall  go  and  see  thee  soon.  We  shall  all 
come  to  the  wedding,"  she  added  with 
melancholy  satisfaction.  "  Till  then,  adios, 
my  child,  mayst  thou  go  with  God  I  " 

^^ Adios,  Carmen,  my  heart,"  and  Juana 
with  difficulty  freed  herself  from  the 
frantic  embraces  of  her  little  cousin. 
"  Will  you  take  my  bundle,  Don  Ramon  ? 
Is  that  your  roan  horse  ?  " 

"Yes,  this  is  the  roan,"  said  Ramon, 
pleased  that  she  should  at  last  vouchsafe 
to  address  him. 

"  Is  he  quiet  to  ride  ?  " 

"  Quiet  ?  He  is  as  gentle  as  a  drl  I " 
(Alas,  poor  i^orant  &monI)  "Would 
you  like  to  ride  him?  I  can  change  the 
saddles." 

Anselmo  had  again  gone  back  to  the 
house,  or  Ramon  could  not  have  made  the 
proposition.  "  He  has  a  beautiful  gallop, 
so  smooth,  so  fast" 

"Yes,  I  would  like  to  ride  him,"  said 
Juana  quietly,  a  curious  look  stealing  into 
her  face. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  exchange  was 
made,  and  Juana,  who  seemed  to  be  trem- 
bling, was  seated  in  the  saddle.  Ramon 
vaulted  quickly  on  to  the  other  borse. 

"Oh,  my  saddle  is  all  wrong!"*  she 
cried.  "No,  you  cannot  do  it.  Carmen, 
let  Don  Ramon  arrange  it ;  you  ean^  hold 
his  horse  for  him." 

Ramon  slipped  off  his  horse,  and  giving 
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his  nbenque^  a  whip  made  o£  a  flat  leather 
thon^,  into  Juana^s  hands,  be^n  to  fum- 
ble about  the  saddle  with  one  band  on  the 
•bridle. 

"No,  it  is  the  other  side— the  left 
:side !  *'  cried  Juana  impatiently. 

Ramon  went  round  to  the  other  side, 
keeping  his  rieht  hand  still  on  the  reins. 
Juana's  eyes  flashed,  and  then  with  all  her 
force  she  brought  down  the  rebenque 
across  his  face.  Ramon  stags^ered  back, 
both  hands  to  his  eyes,  with  a  furious  ex- 
ecration. The  roan  plunging  wildly  for- 
ward started  off  at  full  gallop,  the  reins 
loose  on  his  neck.  Ramon  rushed  at  the 
other  horse,  but  Carmen  had  been  too 
quick  for  him.  It  had  flashed  across  her 
mind  that  there  was  no  other  horse  tied 
there  except  her  father^s,  and  that  was  un- 
saddled. With  the  ae'ility  of  a  true  child 
of  the  camp  she  had  thrown  herself  on  to 
Ramon^s  horse  before  he  could  stop  her, 
and  was  galloping  wildly  after  her  cousin, 
with  no  hope  of  overtakmg  her,  but  exult- 
ine  in  the  knowledge  that  she  bad  con- 
siderably delayed  the  pursuit 

Juana  darea  not  turn  her  horse  to  right 
or  left,  but  galloped  straight  on,  every 
now  and  then, looking  back  to  see  if  she 
were  pursued.  She  saw  Carmen  already 
far  behind  her,  but  behind  Carmen  she 
could  see  two  rapidly  increasing  black 
spots,  and  knew  that  the  chase  was  well 
started.  If  only  she  could  get  out  of  their 
sight  and  turn  her  horse  to  the  left,  in  the 
direction  of  Pedro  Romano's  home,  she 
might  yet  escape  them.  Juana  ^zed  with 
aching  eyes,  then  gave  a  cry  of  joy  as  she 
saw  straight  in  front  of  her  the  thick  roll- 
ing smoke  of  a  pampas  fire.  It  looked  so 
close  and  yet  it  was  so  far;  at  least  five 
miles  lay  between  her  and  the  friendly 
smoke,  and  there  could  be  hardly  two 
between  her  and  the  enemy.  ^  Ah,  good 
little  horse  1  Good  Rosillo !  *' she  called 
to  him  again  and  again,  and  the  roan 
eallantly  sped  on,  settling  down  to  the 
long  stride  that  had  served  him  well 
in  manv  a  race.  Her  horse's  speed  and 
her  light  weight  soon  began  to  tell ;  and 
by  the  time  that  she  reached  the  belt  of 
flame  that  encircled  for  many  a  mile  the 
burnt  camp,  both  her  pursuers  were  far 
out  of  sight.  Nevertheless,  she  did  not 
hesitate  on  that  account,  but  turning  her 
horse's  head  to  a  place  where  the  grass 
was  shorter  and  the  flame  less  fierce,  she 
forced  him  through  the  line  of  fire  and 
thick  blinding  smoke,  and  found  herself 
on  the  burnt  and  blackened  ground  be- 
yond. Then,  turning  round  to  the  left, 
she  galloped  swiftly  on  over  the  still 


smouldering  ashes,  and  was  soon  lost  to 
sight  in  the  drift  of  white  smoke. 

An  hour  later  Anselmo  and  Ramon, 
whose  horses  were  exhausted  long  before 
they  arrived  at  the  fire,  gave  up  the  pur- 
suit, and  rode  homewarcb  as  well  as  ueir 
tired  steeds  could  carry  them.  Thej  rode 
in  silence,  save  for  an  occasional  ejacala- 
tion  of  a  forcible  nature  intended  to  ex- 
press annoyance. 

**Ah,  fit  daughter  of  the  mother  that 
bore  thee  I"  broke  out  Anselmo  at  last. 
"  If  I  could  but  catch  thee  I " 

'*She  will  founder  that  horse  i*^  cried 
Ramon,  whose  face  was  not  improved  by 
the  swollen  red  mark  that  stretched  across 
it.  ^  Where  can  she  be  going  to  ?  You 
niust  know,  Anselmo ;  she  must  be  going 
somewhere.  Tell  me  bow  I  am  to  re- 
cover my  horse.  May  the  devil  take  the 
girl,  but  1  will  not  lose  a  horse  like  that !  ** 

''  What  a  fool's  trick  it  was  of  yours  to 
put  her  on  it  I  *'  retorted  the  other,  glad  to 
have  some  one  to  quarrel  with.  ''How 
should  I  know  where  the  girl  is  gone  ?  If 
you  ¥rant  your  horse  go  and  look  for  it 
Qui  mHmportat  The  girl  is  eone;  I 
will  not  trouble  to  fetch  her  back." 

So  the  two  wrangled  until  they  parted 
company ;  and  by  the  time  that  Anselmo 
had  reached  his  nouse  he  had  persuaded 
himself  that  he  was  a  much-wronged  man, 
whose  beloved  niece  had  been  stolen 
through  the  fault  of  a  blundering  fool 
Carmen,  who  had  slipped  off  to  bed  in 
fear  and  trembling,  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  find  that  ner  father's  return  did 
not  mean  a  whipping  for  herself. 

The  night  fell  fast  and  Juana  still  rode 
on,  her  horse's  hoofs  breaking  the  black, 
burnt  ground  into  fiery  sparks.  Brave 
little  roan  !  not  in  vain  had  he  been  called 
el  guapo  —  the  long-enduring.  But  now 
his  Dolt  was  shot.  Poor  Juana,  tired  and 
frightened,  tried  to  urge  him  on  to  fresh 
efitorts,  but  without  success.  Now  that 
the  excitement  had  died  out,  and  she  real- 
ized that  she  had  lost  her  way,  Juana  was 
thoroughly  scared  at  her  situation.  She 
would  nave  cried,  but  she  knew  it  would 
be  no  use :  besides,  she  had  cried  so  much 
the  night  before  that  there  were  no  tears 
left  ^^  Maria  sanctissima  f  Maria  pmri> 
sima/*^  she  murmured.  **See  to  what 
straits  I  am  come  I  Ah,  vaigame  Dias  /  ** 
she  cried,  as  her  tired  horse  stumbled 
heavily  and  almost  threw  her.  On  they 
plodded  slowly  until  they  were  dear  ol 
the  burnt  camp,  and  the  rising  moon 
lighted  them  on  their  way;  but  where 
they  were  going  Juana  did  not  know. 
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At  one  end  of  the  land  that  belonged  to 
the  Englishman,  there  was  an  esquina^  a 
polite  name  for  a  wine-store,  and  here  at 
midnight  there  were  congregated  many 
of  the  Englishman's  peones.  Inside  the 
shop  Dofia  Tomasa,  the  fat,  good-natured 
wife  of  the  proprietor,  was  busy  distribut- 
ing drinks,  or  exchanging  rough-and-ready 
jests  with  her  customers,  until  a  gifted 
member  of  the  company  tuned  his  guitar 
and  began  to  improvise  a  song,  which  he 
had  sung  them  a  dozen  times  before. 
However,  originality  in  improvisation  is 
the  least  important  thing ;  and  the  others 
fathered  round  with  the  same  simple  de- 
light and  wonder  that  they  had  always 
shown  on  similar  occasions.  All  except 
Pedro  Romano,  who  sat  outside  in  the 
clear  moonlight  listening  to  the  music 
within,  and  wondering  how  he  should  ever 
accomplish  the  great  aim  of  his  life.  The 
song  went  on  and  on,  interspersed  with 
bursts  of  laughter  from  the  audience. 
Suddenly  Pedro  started  to  his  feet;  a 
woman  on  a  horse  was  standing  outside , 
the  building ;  and  he  went  towards  her  to 
see  what  she  wanted. 

Some  ten  minutes  later  the  song  had 
just  ended,  when  Pedro  entered  the  room 
leadin£[  Juana  by  the  hand.  '*  Dofia  To- 
masa, nere  is  my  sister.  Will  you  take 
care  of  her  to-night?  Tomorrow  we  go 
home  to  my  father's  house." 

So  Juana  found  a  refuge  from  her  trou- 
bles. And  the  Rosillo,  turned  loose  in 
the  open  camp,  wandered  off  on  his  own 
account,  and  is  probably  now  living  a  life 
of  ease  and  freedom,  if  no  one  has  caught 
him  in  the  interval. 


From  Tb«  Nineteenth  Centory* 
FLAMINGOES  AT  HOME. 

I  DO  not  know  if  much  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  the  breeding  of  fla- 
mingoes, or  if  their  habits  have  been 
closely  examined;  but  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  a  print  in  a  book  on  natu- 
ral history  read  by  me  many  years  ago, 
where  the  flamingo  is  depicted  straddling 
on  a  very  high  nest  with  the  legs  hanging 
down  on  either  side.  I  have  always 
thought  this  to  be  rather  a  peculiar  way 
of  sitting  during  incubation,  and,  finding 
that  flamingoes  ored  in  large  numbers  in 
the  islands  of  Inagua,  Andros,  and  Abaco, 
I  determined  to  satisfy  myself  by  per- 
sonal observation  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  birds  sit  on  their  eggs  while 
hatching. 
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The  flamingoes  are  very  shy,  and  are 
only  found  in  the  remote  and  rarely  visited 
lagoons.  Wher  seen  in  flocks  of  some 
hundreds  standing  in  lone  lines,  they  look 
at  a  distance  like  battalions  of  British 
troops  on  parade,  their  brilliant  pink  plu- 
mage showing  up  well  a^^ainst  the  dark- 
green  mangroves  with  which  the  lagoons 
are  generally  fringed. 

In  May  they  begin  to  repair  the  old 
nests,  or  to  raise  new  ones,  which  is  done 
by  scoopine  up  the  surrounding  mud  with 
the  beak,  while  they  stand  on  the  nest  and 
pat  it  into  shape  and  proper  consistency 
with  the  foot.  It  is  no  mere  treading  on 
the  mud,  but  one  foot  is  used  at  a  time, 
and  the  sounding  slaps,  with  which  the 
cones  of  mud  are  got  into  shape,  can  be 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  nests  are  always  grouped  close  to- 
gether, sometimes  as  many  as  four  hun- 
dred being  found  in  a  rookery.  They 
stand  from  three  to  four  feet  apart,  the 
area  occupied  by  each  nest  being  about 
twelve  square  feet.  The  birds  do  not 
always  return  to  the  same  breedine-place, 
and  if  disturbed  much  while  breeding,  or 
if  the  very  young  birds  are  taken  from  the 
nest,  they  will  probably  breed  next  year 
in  some  other  rookery,  many  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  least  accessible  parts 
of  the  ^reat  stretches  of  swamps. 

Having  settled  upon  their  breeding- 
ground  lot  the  year,  the  old  nests  are  at 
once  taken  possession  of  by  the  oldest  or 
strongest  birds,  which  proceed  to  repair 
them  Dv  adding  to  the  top  the  inch  or  more 
washeci  off  by  the  rains  since  last  ten- 
anted. If  the  nest  is  very  lowj  four  or 
five  inches  ma^  be  added,  and  sticks, 
shells,  or  anything  else  that  may  be  lying 
about  the  base,  are  scooped  up  and  worked 
in  without  any  apparent  arrangement,  just 
as  if  the  soft  mud  with  the  debris  con- 
tained in  it  were  lifted  with  a  trowel  and 
placed  on  the  top.  There  is  no  prepara- 
tion made  for  the  new  repair  of  the  old 
nest,  and  if  an  addled  egg  remains,  it  is 
simply  covered  over  witn  the  fresh  stufiE 
and  built  into  the  cone.  I  measured  some 
scores  of  nests.  The  highest  was  fifteen 
inches,  the  lowest  eieht  inches,  the  latter 
being  the  height  of  the  nests  in  the  first 
year.  The  nests  were  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and 
nine  to  eleven  inches  on  the  top.  The 
concavity  was  very  slight  In  a  few  cases 
about  half-a-dozen  featners  were  found  on 
the  nest,  but  in  general  the  eggs  were  laid 
on  the  b^re  mudT  I  said  eggs,  but  out  of 
some  hundreds  of  nests  examined  by  me 
in  June,  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  which 
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contsdned  two  eggs,  one  being  the  usual 
number.  As  some  of  those  taken  at  the 
time  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  incuba- 
tion it  is  probable  that  at  each  breeding 
season  but  one  egg  is  usually  laid. 

The  nestin?  season  is  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  May.  The  young  birds  are 
hatched  about  the  end  of  June  or  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  about  the  first  week  in 
August  are  so  fully  fledged  that,  while 
some  can  fly,  almost  all  are  capable  of  tak- 
ing  care  of  themselves.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  the  young  birds  are  taken,  sometimes 
by  scores.  As  the  nests  are  in  places  so 
difficult  of  access,  and  the  birds  could  not 
be  carried  without  danger  of  breaking 
their  slender  legs,  the  problem  of  getting 
them  to  the  shore  for  shipment  would  be 
difficult  to  solve  were  it  not  that  a  flock  of 
young  birds  are  easily  driven.  When  they 
are  first  approached,  those  which  can  fly 
get  up  and  circle  overhead,  but  in  a  very 
short  time  they  pitch  with  the  other  young 
birds  now  being  driven  away,  and  they  do 
not  fly  again.  The  entire  lot  are  then 
driven  like  a  flock  of  sheep  over  the  flat 
banks  of  marl  or  through  the  shallow  la- 

foons.    In  the  moulting  season  the  old 
irds  are  sometimes  thus  driven,  as  they 
cannot  then  fly. 

I  left  Nassau  on  the  3rd  of  June,  and, 
havinc;  called  at  several  places  on  the 
way,  dropped  anchor  at  Bustick  Point  on 
the  evening  of  Monday,  the  6th  of  June. 
Bustick  Point  is  on  the  island  of  Abaco, 
the  eastern  side  of  which  is  fringed  with  a 
line  of  bays  forming  an  almost  uninter> 
rupted  belt  of  land,  with  a  few  deep  pas- 
sages through  which  ships  can  enter.  On 
two  of  these  bays  are  built  the  settlements 
of  Hope  Town  and  Green  Turtle  Bay,  the 
principal  towns  of  Abaco.  Between  the 
Days  and  the  shore  of  the  island  the  beau- 
tifully clear  water  of  the  Bahamas  is 
always  smooth,  and  the  sailing  is  delight- 
ful, the  changing  views  of  island  and  bays 
afFording  constant  interest. 

We  had  arranged  with  two  guides  to 
meet  us,  and  at  5  a.m.  on  the  7th  of  June 
we  landed.  I  was  accompanied  by  Lord 
George  Fitzgerald,  and  Lieutenant  Rob- 
ertson, 2nd  West  India  Regiment.  The 
air  was  still,  but  the  morning  was  fresh 
and  bright,  and  the  walk  across  the  island 
was  most  enjoyable.  The  ground  was 
picturesquely  rugged,  and  the  path  led  up 
and  down  and  around  low  hills  planted 
with  pineapples,  of  which  great  heaps  of 
the  full,  but  green,  fruit  were  piled  upon 
the  shore  ready  for  shipment,  while  the 
golden  hue  of  the  fruit  with  which  the 
trees  were  still  crowned  showed  that  much 


of  the  crop  was  alread>  too  ripe  to  bear 
the  voyage  to  a  foreign  market.  All  the 
care  of  cultivation  could  not  keep  down 
the  creepers  of  all  kinds  that  covered 
ever^  available  stump ;  white  and  purple 
passion-flowers  and  wild  grapevine  frioged 
the  path.  Convolvuli  of  varions  hues 
opened  their  bell-shaped  flowers  to  the 
morning  sun,  while  the  broad  green  leaves 
of  the  Dananas  planted  here  and  there 
were  jewelled  along  the  edges  with  sparic* 
ling  aewdrops. 

Beyond  the  pine-fleld  we  entered  a  thick 
wood^  completely  carpeted  with  maiden- 
hair and  other  ferns,  while  almost  every 
tree  was  laden  with  orchids.  Over  the 
crest  of  the  hill  the  scene  changed.  The 
wood  ended  and  the  path  plunged  down- 
wards through  bracken  so  thick  and  so 
high  that  the  morning-glory  climbed  the 
stem  to  thrust  its  bright  olue  bells  into  the 
fresh  morning  air.  One  expected  to  see 
the  deer  start  from  its  lair,  and  nothing 
was  wanting,  save  the  melody  from  the 
woods,  to  fancy  one*s  self  in  an  English 
park  on  a  summer  morning. 

Beneath  us  the  broad,  &ke-like  lagoon 
stretched  away  to  the  dim  distance.  Not 
a  ripple  ruffled  its  surface,  and  on  its  calm 
breast  as  in  a  mirror  were  reflected  two 
rocky  islets  whose  precipitous  sides  were 
crowned  with  a  tropical  wealth  of  vegeta- 
tion, while  over  them  wheeled  in  graccfol 
circles  a  pair  of  *' johnny  crows  *'  tound  in 
the  Bahamas  on  the  islands  of  Abaco,  An- 
dros,  and  Bahama  only.  Away  on  the 
horizon  to  the  west  were  low  clumps  of 
mangroves  showing  where  the  flat  banks 
of  marl  begin,  among  the  lagoons  of  which 
the  flamingoes  build. 

Fastened  among  the  great  mangrove- 
trees  that  here  fringe  the  lake  we  found  a 
boat  belonging  to  William  Albury,  one  oi 
our  guides,  and  pulled  away  for  the  west- 
ern shore.  The  lake,  or  lagoon,  is  here 
about  five  feet  deep,  the  bottom  softv  and 
covered  with  slimy  weed.  Albury,  who  is 
a  keen  old  sportsman,  informed  us  that  the 
wild  pigeon  breeds  about  the  lake,  and  in 
the  season  he  shoots  ^ret  numbers  of 
them.  If,  however,  they  fall  into  the  water 
there  is  an  end  of  them,  as  the  la^^oon  is  in- 
fested by  numbers  of  small  sharks,  which 
not  only  snap  up  the  birds,  but  are  par- 
ticularly bold,  so  much  so  that  to  swim 
for  the  pigeons  would  probably  result  in  a 
serious  oite,  if  not  worse.  I  confess  that 
I  received  this  information  with  a  certain 
amount  of  reserve,  my  experience  being 
that  sharks  are  very  cowardly  in  these 
waters,  so  that  even  larjre  ones  rarely  at- 
tack men.    However,  about   two  Inmrs 
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later,  when  we  had  polled  to  the  other  side, 
where  the  waters  were  so  shallow  that  sdl 
hands  were  obliged  to  wade,  and  dns  Uie 
boat  over  the  sharp  rocks,  covered  with 
small  univalve  shellfish,  on  which  the 
flamineoes  feed,  I  had  ocular  demonstra- 
tion ottheir  boldness.  We  had  observed 
the  ripple  caused  by  a  shoal  of  bone-fish, 
when  suddenly  a  small  shark  by  which 
they  were  being  chased  turned  and  came 
straight  for  the  bare  black  legs  of  Edgar 
Archer,  our  second  guide.  He  flun^  an 
oar  at  it  which  missed  it,  but  caused  it  to 
sheer  off.  The  fish  was  only  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  long,  but  the  determination 
to  try  the  flavor  of  Archer's  legs  was  un* 
mistakable. 

Hauling  the  boat  high  and  dry,  we 
started  for  the  nests.  By  this  time  the 
sun  was  very  strong,  and  as  the  soft  marl 
banks,  sparsely  clothed  with  dwarfed  man* 
grove  and  buttonwood,  afforded  no  shade, 
the  walking  was  decidedly  hot.  The 
banks  are  penetrated  in  every  direction 
with  the  arms  of  the  lagoon,  now  almost 
dry,  but  after  south-westerly  winds  they 
fill  so  that  a  boat  will  float  in  them.  The 
nests  are  always  built  in  these  laeoons  or 
on  their  brink,  so  that  when  the  water 
rises  the  nests  are  almost  awash.  Indeed 
in  rough  weather  the  eggs  are  sometimes 
washed  out  of  them.  The  birds  can  thus 
feed  while  sitting. 

A  walk  of  about  an  hour  brought  us  to 
a  small  clump  of  trees,  from  behind  which 
we  carefully  reconnoitred,  and  there,  with- 
in half  a  mile,  we  saw  the  birds.  Very 
lovely  the  pink  mass  looked  in  the  bright 
sunlight.  There  were  three  separate  clus- 
ters of  nests,  every  one  of  which  was  oc- 
cupied, while  the  male  birds  stood  around, 
their  heads  raised  high,  as  they  evidently 
suspected  mischief.  As  I  could  not  clearly 
make  out  with  my  glasses  the  position  of 
the  legs  of  the  sitting  birds,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  a  lone  stalk  over  the 
intervening  slob,  with  the  blazing  sun 
now  almost  vertical.  The  first  quarter  of 
a  mile  was  comparatively  easy,  as  we 
could  creep  on  our  hands  and  knees ;  but 
then  we  came  to  a  point  where  nothing 
but  vermicular  motion  could  avail  us,  and 
for  real  hard  work  let  me  recommend  it  to 
those  who  are  content  with  very  active 
exercise  without  attaining  a  high  rate  of 
progression.  The  tropical  sun  beat  down 
upon  us,  hatless  as  we  now  were,  from 
a  cloudless  sky ;  but  I  suppose  that  our 
profuse  perspiration  saved  us  from  any 
ill  effects,  the  rapid  evaporation  counter- 
acting the  sun*s  heat.  It  may  be  that  I 
was  too  anxious  about  reaching  a  favor- 


able point  of  observation  to  think  of  it, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  even  suffered  any 
inconvenrence. 

At  length,  having  crawled  under  the 
roots  of  the  dwarf  mangroves  that  covered 
the  slob  like  a  network  of  croquet-hoops, 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  edge  of  the 
marl,  and  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  birds,  which  were  still  undis- 
turbed. Here,  with  my  glasses,  I  could  see 
every  feather,  note  the  color  of  the  eyes, 
and  watch  every  movement.  There  were, 
we  calculated,  between  seven  hundred  and 
a  thousand  birds,  and  a  continuous  low, 
goose-like  cackling  was  kept  up.  Never 
did  I  see  a  more  beautiful  mass  of  color. 
The  male  birds  had  now  all  got  together, 
standing  about  five  feet  high,  and  with 
necks  extended  and  heads  erect  were  evi- 
dently watching  events,  preserving  in  the 
mean  tim e  a  masterly  i nacti  vi ty.  Now  and 
again  one  would  stretch  out  his  great  black 
and  scarlet  wings,  but  the  general  effect 
was  the  most  exauisite  shade  of  pink,  as 
the  feathers  of  tne  breast  and  neck  are 
much  lighter  than  those  of  the  wings. 

The  hens  sat  on  the  nests,  and  some 
were  sitting  down  in  the  muddy  lagoon.  I 
watched  them  carefully  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  looked  at  every  nest  to  see  if  the  legs 
were  extended  along  the  side.  In  no  case 
did  I  see  a  leg.  I  saw  the  birds  go  on  to 
the  nest  and  sit  down.  I  saw  them  get 
up,  and  step  down  from  the  nest.  In 
every  instance  the  legs  were  folded  under 
the  bird  in  the  usual  manner.  In  my  opin- 
ion my  observation  settles  the  point  as  to 
the  mode  of  sittjng ;  for  even  it,  as  I  had 
been  assured,  the  birds  sit  both  ways,  it 
is  improbable  that  among  the  hunareds 
then  sitting  not  one  would  have  extended 
the  legs.  Remembering  the  great  length 
of  the  flamingoes  legs,  it  is  evident  that  on 
a  new  nest,  not  more  than  eight  inches 
high,  the  hen  could  not  thus  sit,  nor  would 
even  the  highest  nest  allow  of  the  le^ 
being  extended  while  the  bird  sat  upon  it. 

After  having  watched  the  birds  for  the 
time  named,  we  showed  ourselves;  but 
whether  they  had  observed  us  before,  and 
become  somewhat  accustomed  to  our 
presence,  or  that  when  sitting  they  are 
more  easy  to  approach  than  I  thought,  the 
only  effect  was  that  the  hens  left  the  nest, 
anci,  joining  the  male  birds,  prepared  for 
eventualities,  nor  did  they  take  wing  until 
we  had  begun  to  walk  up  to  the  rookery. 
While  we  were  examining  it,  the  birds 
flew  round  us  within  forty  yards,  so  that 
we  could  have  shot  theni  easily.  Of 
course  we  did  not  do  so.  To  prevent  the 
destruction  of  flamingoes  and  pigeons  by 
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their  wholesale  slaughter  durine  the  breed- 
ing season,  the  Bahamas  Legislature 
passed  in  1885  a  Wild  Birds'  Protection 
Act,  from  which  I  hope  for  good  results. 

Having  taken  a  few  eggs  as  specimens, 
and  lifted  carefully  on  to  a  board  a  nest 
destined  for  presentation  to  the  Zoological 
Society,  which  was  carried  safely  to  the 
ship  on  the  head  of  Edgar  Archer,  but  un- 
fortunately broken  afterwards  by  a  clumsy 
sailor,  we  started  for  the  yacht  On  our 
way  back  across  the  lagoon  we  pulled 
to  a  high  clump  of  mangroves,  in  which 
the  frigate-birds  build  every  year.  There 
.were  some  scores  of  them  sitting  among 
the  branches,  but  no  nests  had  yet  been 
built ;  nor  could  we  discover  in  the  clefts 
of  the  small  rocky  island  near  the  landing- 
place  the  nest  of  the  "johnny  crow, 
which  breeds  there  every  year. 

In  due  course  we  wended  our  way  back 
through  the  sturdy  bracken  and  the  silent 
woods.  The  morning-glory  had  already 
chanfi;ed  its  blue  coat  for  one  of  deep 
purple,  and  the  leaves  looked  thirsting 
for  their  nightly^  draueht  of  dew.  We 
quenched  our  thirst  with  the  warm  juice 
of  the  pineapples  cut  fresh  from  the  trees, 
and  a  plunge  overboard  into  the  clear, 
cool  water  soon  removed  every  trace  of 
fatigue. 

Henry  A«  Blake. 


From  The  Spectator. 
ELEPHANTS. 

It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that 
persons  now  living  may  see  the  extinction 
of  the  elephant  as  a  wild  animal.  The 
operation  of  natural  causes  has  already 
reduced  the  many  species  which  once  ex- 
isted on  the  eartn  to  two,  and  to  these  two 
the  demands  of  human  luxury  will  prob- 
ably before  long  prove  fatal.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  the  vanity  of  man  —  or,  rather, 
woman  —  deadly  to  so  many  of  the  fairest 
things  in  creation,  that  threatens  the  ex- 
istence of  the  elephant,  but  a  more  solid, 
and  perhaps  more  reasonable  cause.  The 
things  which  he  perishes  to  furnish  would 
be  called  objects  of  utility  rather  than  of 
ornament,  ft  is  our  table-knives,  so  rap- 
idly worn  out  in  handle  as  well  as  blade, 
that  destroy  him.  One  firm  of  English 
cutlers,  we  believe,  takes  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  African  supply;  and  it  is 
from  Africa,  where  both  the  male  and 
female  animal  are  heavily  tusked,  that 
most  of  our  ivory  comes.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  at  least  a  hundred  thou- 


sand dephants  are  annually  sacrificed  for 
their  tusks.  Year  by  year  the  wild  animal 
is  driven  into  narrower  limits  bv  the  in- 
cessant pursuit  oi  the  hunter,  and  the  dav 
cannot  be  verv  distant  when  he  will  perish 
altcM^ether.  Possibly  the  tuskless  auiimal 
of  Ceylon,  which  oners  no  such  tempta- 
tion, and  which  it  would  be  easy  to  protect 
—  if  it  is  not  alreadv  protected  —  against 
the  sportsman,  will  continue  to  prolong 
the  race ;  but  the  extent  of  Ceylon  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  its  elephant  herds 
are  already  lareely  drawn  upon  to  keep 
up  the  supplv  of  the  domesticated  animaL 
For  thou|^h  tne  elephant  sometimes  breeds 
in  captivity,  this  occurrence  is  so  rare  that 
it  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  preserving  the 
stock.  Consequently,  the  extinction  of 
the  wild  animal  imphes  that  within  no  long 
period  of  time  the  species  will  altogether 
cease  to  exist 

When  this  shall  happen,  the  world  will 
have  lost  what  may  fairly  be  reckoned  — 
when  its  dignity  and  majestic  strength  are 
considered,  as  well  as  its  sagacity  and 
moral  development— the  noblest  animal 
after  man.  We  sptdlkpace  the  admirers 
of  the  dog ;  but  the  dog,  as  obviously  the 
satellite  of  man,  is  wanting  in  the  essen- 
tial quality  of  dignity,  what  dog,  too, 
could  have  stirred  a  whole  nation  as 
Jumbo  did  in  his  life  and  death  ?  The 
demonstrations  of  the  sentiment  were 
often  extravagantly  absurd;  but  the  ani- 
mal which  made  tnem  possible  must  be 
allowed  to  stand  very  high  in  the  scale  of 
creation. 

The  ancients,  who  are  sparing  in  their 
praises  of  the  dog  (by  far  the  Ivger  part 
of  the  world  has  alwavs  abhorred  nim  as 
the  very  type  of  uncfeannessX  could  not 
speak  too  highly  of  the  elephant  The 
elder  Pliny,  who  was  a  diligent  coUector 
of  anecdotes  rather  than  an  observer,  sui^ 
passes  himself  when  he  treats  of  this 
animal.  He  places  him  as  unquestion- 
ably next  to  man.  I  ntelli^ence,  obedience, 
memory,  ambition,  afEection,  honesty,  pru- 
dence, and  justice  are  amon?  the  cata- 
logue of  virtues  which  he  ascribes  to  these 
creatures.  He  even  declares  that  they  are 
religious,  worshipping  the  stars,  the  sun, 
and  the  moon,  an  assertion  in  which  he  is 
followed  by  Plutarch  and  /EXxzsu  The 
stories  which  he  tells  of  their  sagacity, 
and  aptitude  for  acquiring  accorapUsn- 
ments,  are  marvellous.  That  they  should 
go  through  the  motions  of  a  dance  or  a 
gladitori^  combat,  is  credible.  Busbecq 
tells  us  of  one  which  he  himself  saw  in 
Turkey  that  danced  and  played  at  balL 
But  our  faith  is  taxed  when  we  read  of 
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four  elephants  walking  on  ti|;ht-ropes  car- 
rying another  in  a  litter.  Yet  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients  as  to  this  particular 
accomplishment  is  verv  strong.  Possibly 
the  funambulism  of  elephants  is  one  of 
the  lost  arts  of  antiquity.  Writing  also 
is  an  accomplishment  which,  we  fear,  the 
animal  no  longer  acquires.  Mucianus,  the 
friend  of  Vespasian,  knew  of  an  animal 
which  could  write  a  Greek  hexameter,  not, 
however,  out  of  its  own  head;  and  we 
have  a  pathetic  story  of  one  which,  having 
been  beaten  for  being  somewhat  backward 
in  its  reading — for  the  elephants  own  the 
human  trait  of  having  dunces  among  them 
—  was  found  diligently  conning  its  task 
bv  night.  It  was,  however,  in  a  sterner 
cnaracter  than  that  of  dancer  or  scholar 
that  antiquity  best  knew  the  elephant. 
He  was  a  most  formidable  implement  of 
war.  The  Cartha^nians  were  the  first  so 
to  utilize  him  in  European  warfare,  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  they,  and  thev 
only,  have  been  able  to  educate  the  Afri- 
can species  of  the  race  for  human  uses. 
It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  the 
military  utility  of  the  animal  compensated 
for  the  enormous  expense  and  trouble 
whrch  he  must  have  caused.  If  Hannibal 
had  not  lost  all  his  elephants  but  one  al- 
most before  he  began  nis  campaigns,  he 
would  certainly  have  found  it  impossible 
to  feed  them.  Their  use,  indeed,  in  West- 
ern warfare  has  not  been  frequent.  One 
of  the  latest  occasions  of  their  employ- 
ment seems  to  have  been  bv  the  emperor 
Claudius,  when  he  invadecl  Britain  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign.  They  are  still 
found,  but  for  show  rather  than  use,  in 
the  military  establishments  of  the  East. 
But  it  is  clear  that  they  could  not  exist  in 
the  face  of  arms  of  precision. 

The  practical  utility  of  the  elephant  for 
peaceful  purposes  is  great.  Alone  among 
animals,  he  may  to  a  certain  extent  be 
trusted  to  labor  bv  himself  and  without 
supervision,  while  nis  capacity  as  a  beast 
of  Durden  is  such  as  to  counterbalance  the 
great  expense  of  his  keep.  But  it  is  his 
mental  and  moral  development  that,  for 
our  present  purpose  of  writing,  most  in- 
terests us ;  and  here,  if  the  modem  ac- 
counts can  scarcely  rival  the  old,  they  are 
still  sufficiently  surprising.  Mr.  Andrew 
Wilson,  in  his  admirable  "  Studies  of  Life 
and  Sense,"  *  tells  us  some  very  curious 
things  indeed.  The  highly  developed  sa- 
gacity of  the  animal  may,  ne  remarks,  be 
partly  due  to  the  long  life,  and  conse- 

*  StndiM  of  Lift  ind  Sense.    By  Andrew  Wilaon, 
F.R.S.S.    London:  Chatto and  Windae.    1887. 
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quentl^  varied  experience,  of  the  individ- 
ual animal ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  the  adverse  influence  of  the  fact  that 
there  can  be  litde  or  no  heredity  in  its 
acquirements.  The  dog  has  the  inherit- 
ance of  many  generations.  The  elephant 
learns  evervthmg  for  himself,  and  should 
be  as  mucn  at  a  disadvantage  as  a  New 
Guinea  neg;ro,  matched  with  the  descend- 
ant of  a  line  of  cultivated  Europeans  or 
Americans.  Under  these  circumstances, 
every  anecdote  of  his  sagacity  acquires  a 
multiplied  significance.  The  story  which 
Mr.  Wilson  tells  of  Lizzie,  an  elephant 
belonging  to  WombwelPs  menagerie,  is 
wtxy  striking.  In  1874,  the  menagerie 
visited  Tenbury,  and  Lizzie,  who  had 
drunk  a  quantity  of  cold  water  when  heated 
by  walking  (just  as  a  "  human  "  might  have 
done),  was  attacked  by  spasms,  and  treated 
by  Mr.  Turley,  a  local  chemist    He  ap- 

f>iied  a  large  blister  to  the  side,  and  re- 
ieved  the  pain.  Five  years  afterwards, 
the  menagerie  came  round  again,  and  Liz- 
zie recognized  her  medical  adviser  as  he 
stood  in  the  shop  door,  stepped  out  of  the 
ranks,  and  greeted  him  by  placing  her 
trunk  round  nis  hand.  She  even  drew  his 
attention  to  the  side  where  the  blister  had 
been  applied.  Two  years  afterwards  the 
menagerie  came  a^in.  This  time  Lizzie 
lifted  her  friend  in  a  verv  gentle  manner 
from  the  ground.  She  nad,  it  seemed, 
been  led  to  form^a  still  higher  opinion  of 
his  merits  as  a  doctor,  anaeven  generally 
to  prefer  physic  to  surgery.  A  veterinary 
surgeon  had  been  called  in  to  prescribe 
for  another  ailment,  and  had  used  the  lan- 
cet. Accordingly  she  drew  Mr.  Turley's 
attention  to  the  limb  which  had  been 
lanced,  and  did  her  best  to  show  how 
much  she  preferred  his  milder  treatment. 
Such  stories,  sometimes,  it  must  be 
owned,  testifying  to  a  feeling  of  revenge 
not  less  enduring  than  was  Lizzie's  grat- 
itude, might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
They  suggest  a  question  which,  standing 
as  it  does  quite  apart  from  the  physiolog- 
ical arguments  for  evolution,  may  be  worth 
consioering.  If  social  order,  morality, 
memory,  prudence,  readiness  of  resource 
(a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  ele- 
phant), are  evolved  out  of  protoplasm,  and 
find  their  full  development  in  man,  how  is 
it  that  each  of  these  faculties,  taken  sep- 
arately, seems  to  have  had  another  distinct 
line  of  its  own  which  has  not  ended  in 
man?  If  monkeys  are  next  to  man  in  the 
order  of  living  thin^,  as  they  are  cer- 
tainly likest  to  him  m  shape,  should  we 
not  expect  to  find  them  living  in  communi- 
ties, individual  members  of  which  should 
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possess  the  various  mental  and  moral 
qualities  in  a  degree  which  should  approx- 
imate to  what  is  to  be  seen  in^man  ?  We 
see  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  bee  and 
the  ant  have  their  elaborately  org:anized 
commonwealths ;  the  dog  has  fidelitv  and, 
perhaps  we  may  say,  conscience ;  tne  ele- 
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phant,  memorjr  and  gratitude ;  and  other 
creatures  vanous  qualities,  mental  and 
moral,  in  varying  de^ees.  But  the  com- 
bination  of  these  things,  especially  that 
combination  of  social  and  individual  Ac- 
uities which  would  seriously  impugn  man*s 
distinctive  superiorityi  is  not  to  l^  seen. 


I 


Paraguayan  Tea. — It  is  to  the  Jesuits 
that  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  the 
Paraguayan  herb.  They  exported  it  so  early 
as  the  be^ning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
hence  it  is  frequently  called  Jesuit's  tea:  — 

In  the  rei|p  of  Qaeen  Anne  the  London  phyvidans 
forbade  Jesuit's  tea  as  productiTe  of  barrenness  in  men 
and  women,  bat  possibly  they  were  Jealous  of  its  orif^n, 
although  they  certainly  encouragea  the  use  of  Jesut's 
bark.    (Malhall*s  Hand  Book  of  the  River  Plate.) 

The  herb  yerba  is  cultivated  in  Paraguay 
and  the  neighboring  districts,  the  verba  oFthe 
first-named  state  being  considerea  preferable 
to  that  of  any  other.  On  being  gathered  it  is 
scorched  ana  suspended  in  shecu  exposed  to 
a  slow  wood  fire.  On  the  followixig  day  the 
twi^s  are  ground,  and  it  is  ready.  It  is  sewn 
up  m  raw  or  untanned  hide  (hair  on  the  out- 
side), and  this  hide,  being  wetted  at  the  time 
it  is  used,  dries  and  contracts,  rendering  the 
bundle  ttrcio  or  sobemal,  as  it  is  termed,  com- 
pact These  bundles  weigh  from  two  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  and  fiti^  pounds.  Brazil 
exports  thirty  thousand  and  Paraguay  five 
thousand  tons  annually. 

The  gourd  from  which  this  tea  is  imbibed 
is  called  the  mif^,  and  hence  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  drink  itself.  This  gourd  is  culti- 
vated in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  noticed 
that  my  ffarclener  had  placed  nearly  two  hun- 
dred to  ory  in  the  sun  the  other  day.  This 
gourd  is,  as  a  rule,  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
circular  in  shape,  a  little  flat  at  its  sides,  and 
some  three  inches  of  the  stem  is  usually  left 
on.  It  is  brought  into  the  kitchen  in  the  win- 
ter, and  dries  completely  in  the  smoke  there. 
The  seeds  are  then  cut  out  and  it  is  ready  for 
use. 

Owixi^  to  the  fineness  of  the  verba,  the 
liquid  is  Imbibed  by  means  of  a  oombilla,  a 
lone  stem  with  a  perforated  bulb,  generally 
made  of  white  metal,  though  not  unfrequently 
of  silver,  or  even  sold.  This  stem  is  well 
embedded  in  the  yeroa,  warm  water  b  poured 
over  it,  and  the  tea  is  thus  drunk.  Men  drink 
it  bitter.  Women  add  sugar,  and  sometimes 
milk.  I  have  never  seen  lemon-juice  used, 
and  I  ms^  add  that  I  have  been  a  constant 
drinker  oi  mite  for  the  past  five  years. 

In  the  house  of  the  goueho^  or  native  work- 
man of  this  country,  there  are  ceitain  customs 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  yerba  that  are  worthy 


of  note.  Where  five  or  six  are  gathered  round 
the  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  smokfi4)egrimed 
kitchen,  the  mite  is  handed  round  the  circle 
in  rotadon,  served  always  by  the  same  per- 
son.  The  technical  word  used  is  stvar  mdU 
{cebar^  lit,  to  bait,  to  grease,  applied  in  the 
sense  of  doughing  together  the  paste  formed 
by  the  yerba  and  water  and  accommodatiD|( 
the  bombilla).  It  is  the  worst  possible  eCn 
quette  to  wipe  the  mouthpiece  of  the  bomlnUa 
when  handed  to  you,  or  to  return  the  mite 
only  half  emptieo.  As  the  taste  is  excee<i^ 
ingly  bitter  when  the  3rerba  is  newly  placed  la 
the  gourd,  it  is  a  saying  that  "  the  fool  of  the 
company'*  drinks  the  first  mite.  "Siempre 
me  toca  i  mi  tomar  el  primer  mite  "  (lit,  *'  I 
have  always  to  drink  the  first  mite,")  f.r.,  "  I 
am  an  unlucky  fellow."  As  a  beer  king  in 
Germany  is  by  his  stiff  drinking  a  brave  fel- 
low, so  IS  a  hearty  drinker  of  mate  honored  by 
his  fellows  in  this  country.  Not  many  days 
ago  a  woman,  complaining  to  me  of  the  poor 
health  of  her  brother,  remarked*  "£n  otros 
afiios  solia  tomar  tres  cebadas  *  antes  de  ladrar 
el  cimarron,t  y  ya  ni  ganas  tiene  1  '*  ("  In  for- 
mer years  he  would  (fruik  three  replenisi ' 
of  the  gourd  before  the  morning  dog  bai 
and  now  he  seems  to  have  no  desire  to  oi 
at  all.'*)  We  also  have  the  proverb,  <*Cali- 
entar  agua  para  que  t6me  otro  el  mite" 
("  Heat  water  that  another  may  drink  mite,'*) 
!.#.,  *'  Sow  that  others  may  reap." 

It  is  a  most  sustaining  beverage,  and  if  one 
drink  seven  or  eight  mates  before  sunrise  he 
is  better  able  to  resist  a  day's  wock  and 
fadgue  than  liad  he  drunk  any  Quantity  oC 
cofifee  or  tea.  But  it  is  an  acquirea  taste,  and 
anything  but  agreeable.  The  probable  reason 
that  it  is  generally  drunk  by  thepeople  in  this 
country  is  that  they  caimot  afiord  anything 
better,  and  that  its  slow  process  of  drculatioo 
and  imbibing  suits  their  indolent  nature. 

H.  Gibson. 

La  Tomata,  Cachari,  F.CS.,  Boeaot  Ayi««* 

Kotca  tad  Qwrica. 


*  From  e^mr  (Aiv.  jmwtI  to  gretaiw  lo  bait,  olti- 
mately  to  prepare  mJu  (tech.).  A  e^tmdm  will  last  oat 
•onia  eight  to  twelTe  replemshinge  cl  the  goord  wiA 
water. 

t  CiMuirr#M^  aaiBki^ilddag^  yellow  ia 
extinct  now* 


INVESTMENTS. 

The  most  complete  information  in  re- 
gard to  investments  in  Stocks  and  Bonds 
is  published  in  the  COMMERCIAL 
AND  FINANCIAL  CHRONICLE  wid 
its  INVESTORS'  SUPPLEMENT. 


6REAT   OPPORTUNITIES. 

Most  remarkable  opportunities  for  safe 
and  profitable  investments  in  railroad 
securities  have  occurred  at  difiEerent  peri- 
ods, and  the  best  way  to  take  advantage  of 
such  opportunities  is  to  know  thoroughly 
the  history  of  the  several  railroads,  and 
their  financial  condition  at  the  time  of 
purchase. 


SPECULATION. 

The  information  furnished  by  the 
CHRONICLE  and  INVESTORS'  SUP- 
PLEMENT is  intended  to  give  to  perma- 
nent investors  all  the  facts  that  may  be 
obtained  about  railroads  and  other  com- 
panies, thoroughly  classified  in  the  best 
shape  for  use.  Nothing  is  done  for  spec- 
ulation alone,  as  the  success  of  specula- 
tive transactions  depends  upon  the  future 
course  of  the  markets  within  certain  lim- 
ited periods  of  time;  but  correct  informa- 
tion about  stocks  and  bonds  enables  buy- 
ers to  purchase  at  low  prices  to  realize 
the  profit  of  an  advance. 


American  Journal  of  Science. 

Established  by  ProL  ]$enjamiii  Silliioaa 
in  1818  and  now  entering  its  70th  year. 

Issued  in  monthly  numbers,  formixig 
two  volumes  annually  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty  pages  each. 

Subscription  price  six  dollars  per  year, 
postage  prepaid;  $6.40  to  foreign  sub- 
scribers in  countries  in  the  Postal  Union. 

The  editors  commend  the  Journal  to 
all  interested  in  American  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  in  the  progress  of  science 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Address 

James  B.  and  S«  S.  Dana, 
New  Havens  Conn. 


The  CHRONICLE  is  published  weekly 
at  $10.20  per  year,  including  postage,  and 
the  INVESTORS'  SUPPLEMENT, 
a  large  pamphlet  of  128  pages  issued 
every  other  month,  is  furnished  without 
extra  charge  to  all  subscribers  of  the 
CHRONICLE. 

WILLIA]>I   B.   DANA  &   CO., 

Publishers, 

102  William  Street, 

New  York. 


"THE  SANITARIAN 

Is  THE  BEST  Sanitary  publication  in 
America"  {.Mississippi  Valley  Medical 
Monthly) ;  "  Easily  maintains  its  superior- 
ity over  all  similar  publications"  {Medical 
World)\  and  "Has  accomplished  more 
good  than  all  of  the  other  Sanitary  papers 
put  together "  {Hydraulic  and  Sanitary 
Plumber).  "  The  Editor,  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell, 
is  well  known  to  the  mercantile  community 
for  his  co-operation  with  the  merchants  in 
quarantine  reform,  and  to  his  profession 
as  a  leader  in  Sanitary  Science "  {New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce), 

96  Pagres  TEXT  Monthly; 

TWO  Volomes  Yearljr* 


$4.00  a  year,  in  advance;  35  cents  a 
Number.  Sample  copies,  20  cents  (ten 
two-cent  postage  stamps). 

([^  AH  communications  should  be  ad. 
dressed  to  the  Editor, 

^B  W  YOBK9  P.  O.  B.  21M. 


THE 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

FOR  1888. 


The  Overland  Monthly,  established  twenty  years  ago,  has  grown  with  the 
growth  of  California  and  the  Padfic  Coast.  It  has  long  been  recognized  na  the  only 
successful  literary  magaiine  published  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  leading  feature 
of  the  coming  year  will  be  illustrated  descriptive  articles.  Northern,  Central,  and 
Southern  California,  Oregon,  Puget  Sound,  Alaska,  Arizona,  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  will  receive  especial  attention. 

tt  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  without  the  Overland  Monthly  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  informed  upon  the  resources  and  growth  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Without  low- 
ering its  high  literary  standard  the  magaune  has  become  essential  to  the  home-seeker 
and  the  investor,  because  it  deals  in  a  practical  way  with  the  development  of  the 
West. 

To  lovers  of  literature  the  Ovbkland  offers  each  month  the  best  literary  prod- 
uct of  a  group  of  new  and  brilliant  writers.  Its  stories  of  Western  adventure  and 
mountaineering,  Indian  studies  and  Pioneer  sketches  have  become  famous.  Its  short 
stories  cover  the  entire  range  of  Western  life,  from  mining-camp  days  to  ilie  living 
present,  and  have  been  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  magazine.  Its  literary 
reviews,  editorials,  and  poems  rank  with  the  best  of  corresponding  Eastern  work. 


Advertisers  who  wish  to  reach  the  best  class  of  readers  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
should  use  the  pages  of  the  Overland  Monihlv  :  Eastern  agent,  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
son, 3<]  Park  Row,  New  York. 

$4.00  PER  YEAR, 

One  Sample  Copy  Twenty-five  Cents, 

The   Overland   Monthly   Publishing   Company, 

416  HONTQOMBBY  ST.  8AH  FBANCISCO. 

It  makes  one  dissatisfied  with  his  home  to  read  it.  —  Ntu/ton  {Mass.)  Graphic. 
A  bright  and  interesting  reflection  of  literary  life  and  thought  oa  On^  V^-S-v 


